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lii Hi or itil olmu. gi \\i: llingtc 

NO. I CA-MPAU^Nb iX INDIA. 


OuB ii'idui' ni’u no doiilit 
C.i.it a coll'.'J'tlou of Lunl Wulliu';toi\’s 
lias boon for some time 
]mvt in jiruve-^ of ]niMifatioii. Six 
^(^lllmes gT tUi* work liavi* alreucly ap- 
j)t .in*il, jui'l a.> the documents they 
eont lin ruaidi only to tlie latter part 
of i( is ])robable that at least an 

H|'ial number will bv* recjuired for its 
t Giniileiion. Colonel Gurwood, tin* 
(' IK or, i> well known to be one of tlie 
mo'-t diNtl.ii»:ni''lie(l otlicers of his rank 
in the ser\i('e, and havinii^ j»'ained his 
iKJUGur.- under WelUn»]:ton, may be 
.-nj»posed to di.scharo’e hi.s duties lum 
(taiDn'. 'Die volinno before us prove 
th it he is fully (pi.ilitied for the task 
bf ha.'' undertaken, llis own contri- 
biitipiis are always marked by tyood 
t;i4(’ and sound judji’ment, and the 
lirefatory notice of tin* state of India, 


at the j>eriod of Lord Wellington’s 
arrival, L — ;iuht what it ought to be — 
clear, concise, and comprehensive. 

Thoug'h the work be announced 
slinidy as acolh'ction of ^•dcspateh(?s,’' 
that title allbrds a very ,.inade(piate 
idea of its conlimts. In fact, it con- 
tains not merely the dv'^jiatclies — t.di- 
ing* the vord in its orilinary signitica- 
tion — but the whole mass of Lord 
Wellington's lettc'rs relative to tlie 
iniblic service, Avhich it has been found 
jKXHble to recover.* Of those con- 
tained in the\oluims already publhh- 
od many an* of course official, but the 
great majority are of a nature strictly 
private, and communicate his impres- 
sions of passing events with a free- 
dom only to be expected in the cuiit?- 
dential intercourse of friends. It is 
needless to say how much this entire 


Thi* DosjrUi liiNs of richl-IMuisiud the Duke* of WVlIiir.ifon, K.th, during his various 
('.’iMpaiiliM ill Iii'ba, Di'iiiii.irk, Porttiual, Spain, tlic Low Coiuilries, and France, from 
ISIS. (.'Giupile;! from o/licial and aiilliciilic docuuK'iits, hy Licut-Coloml 
C.ln^^ood, KMjuii-c io his Cirace as Kiiiglit of Iho Bath. Loudon: John aiurr.ay, 
AlluMiiavle Sticit. TSj4-(». 

* li-ivt* h(*(*u inforiiiod within these fov day?, that Sir Frederick Adam lias dis- 
co\ered Throe A'oliimes of Ills Cirace’s Letters in his ow'n handwriting in the jMysore 
Ke.sidency. These letters embrace the jieriod immediately siihso(iuent to the Duke’s 
taking coirmiand of Scriiigapat im in ITtffi, up to his illness at Bombay in 1801. They 
arc all addressed to Colonel Barry Close, and there appears to be only one of them 
which has found its way into print. Some of these are of the highest interest, and 
tliey all afford proof, it is said, of the* versatility and extent of the Duke’s capacity. 
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abseciei^l^ctiieditation enhances their 
interest aiid value. We read with the 
gratifying consciousness of being ad- 
mitted to the full confidence of the 
writer, and are often placed in a situ- 
ation to observe the entire progress of 
his plans, from the first moment of 
their conception to that of tlieir exe- 
cution. We learn how he wrote, how 
he felt, how he acted, under eireiim- 
stances of high and singular interest, 
and are enabled to trace the progres- 
sive developernent of those qualities 
which have led to the acquisition of 
the highest honours attainable by a 
British subject, and the most splendid 
reputation in Europe. By the mili- 
tary student the work will be found 
full of the most important instruc- 
tion, which he could hoi)e to obtain 
from no other source. 1 le will find 
in it a lofty example of high talents 
devoted to high objects — of dangers 
braved — privations cheerfully submit- 
ted to — difficulties ein'ouiitered and 
overcome — an activity that never tired 
— and a professioiud zeal liicli shrank 
from the performance of no duty how- 
ever irksome and laborious. Nor 
win the statesman find the time nnpro- 
fitably spent which he devotes to 
these pages. Be his pretensions what 
they may, we are sure he cannot read 
of the negotiations conducted by W el- 
lington with consummate skill ; of the 
important and complicated interests he 
was often called on to arrange or to 
protect ; or observe how completely 
his military operations were guided 
by the most subtle and comprehensive 
views of political expediency, without 
gaining some valuable knowledge and 
some enlargement of thought. 

But ajjart from such considerations, 
and regarding the work merely as a 
collection of historical documents iUus- 
trative of events of the highest inter- 
est and importance, it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate its value. His- 
tory in general can deal only in n*- 
sults, and whenever it attempts more, 
the truth of its conclusions is even 
proverbially admitted to be precarious. 
To military history, in particular, the 
observation is applicabh; in its broad- 
est extent. The latter will be found 
in many instances to be little more 
than a system of ingenious conjecture. 
The reason is obvious. Even where 
we are in possession of a minute and 
authentic record of the proceedings of 
two hostile armies (a circumstance 


which rarely happens), our conclu- 
sions as to the motives Avhich produced 
them, must frequently be dubious and 
inijicrfeet. The decisions of a com- 
mander are necessarily influenced by 
man3'^ transient circumstances, whicli 
bom of the moment, pass with it, and 
leave no trace of their exist cnee. Hu- 
mours often false — anticipaiioiis m>t 
realized and never rei;oi\led — and a 
multitude of jietty but inqiortant facts 
whicli never reacii the lii>toriaU, con- 
stitute, in inau3' ciisi'.-, the oiil^^ key 
by vhich the cin um.st.iiici s of a cain- 
paign can bo sathfiietorily cx]>lain- 
cd. Without a knonledic of these, 
the records of ill* atford but scanty 
instruction, ;iud an iiii]>erlcct lesson. 
The preinisi-s re.isoned tVoin an* iie- 
cessiirih" imperfect, and of coij^se little 
reliance can he placed even on tht* 
most logical d(*diU'tioiis iiom partiiil 
truth. 

It is net, IiDWCvtM*. in tlie*publie 
ucspiitches of ii gt'iieral that %\e can 
look for the minute iiiid cirtMimstantiiil 
detiiils, so 1‘sscntial to accurate judg- 
ment. They ciui he discovered only 
In’ examination of his private* rc*cords, 
— where such i*xist, — and his secret 
and eonfidiuit'ial comninnications with 
the higher ofiicer> of his arin^'. Pos- 
sessing these \uhiable niat. ri.ils, hon- 
cver, wc are placed as it were on an 
cmiiieiiee nhich eonmiands the wliol** 
events of the wjii, and are t*nabled to 
decide with accuracy on the merits 
of the general. 

There are proliably, howe\ cr, veiw 
few generals who would fi'el solicitous 
that the wi>rld should be furnishMl 
with a knowledge so capable of being 
used as an instrumi‘ntof ofieiice. Tlie 
power of scrutiny which it must ne- 
cessarily’ carry’ with it i*- fi*lt to be too 
severe. Even where their o])crati(>ns 
Lave been successful in residf, many’ 
generals are conscious of errors and 
miscal(*ulatioiis, towards which tlicy 
are by no means desirous that ])ubli (5 
attention should be directed, 'i'o mi- 
litary men, at least, the assertion will 
not seem incredible, that victories have 
been gained by a fortunate mistake, 
and blunders on one side have been oc- 
casionally successful, througli greater 
miscalculations on the other. In such 
circumstances, of course, the victor 
has the prudence to wear his honours 
in silence. He writes no. history of 
his achievements — he publislios no do- 
cuments connected with them — ho 
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communicates no gratuitous particu- 
lars for the gratification of inconve- 
nient curiosity. TIk? laurels acquired 
by one error, lie takes care not to en- 
danger by another. Ilis pa^iers, 
therefore, arc burned, or consigned to 
the most obscure corner of his bureau, 
and the world is hd’t to form its own 
estimate of his services, and discrimi- 
nate as best it may, bctwc<.*n merit 
and good luck. Under such circum- 
stances, the decision, as niiglit be ex- 
liected, is all in his favour. England 
rings with his jiraiscs. He receives 
tJio Ihaiiks of Parliaiiient — is invested 
with stars and ribbons — and nlieii he 
is gathered to his fatlicrs, St Paul's is 
graced with a monnnieiit to his memo- 
ry, in wliich Chanlri'y rt‘prcsents him 
resting on a cannon, with tin* trut^ 
lineaments and hearing of a majestic 
warrior. 

Jt is probable that the sketch w'e 
have just drawn savours somewhat of 
eai’icature- At all events, w'o nish 
merely to state, that wliatever peril 
in oriliiiary cases may attend such 
disclosure'', by the ])nblication of the 
pr(‘scnt norlv w(' are ])ut in possession 
of every document which can iilu>- 
trato tiie pul>]ic life of Wellington. 
It cannot fail to be regardedas a remark- 
able and ni('mora!)le circuinstanee, 
that tlu‘ man Avliose aristocratic con- 
teinjit for popular opinicjii has been 
made the subject of invective by every 
Jladical newsjiapcr in the kingdom, 
should tiiiis voluntarily place himself 
at the har of the juiblie, and di’niaiid 
judgment. He says, in the fir^t en- 
thnsiaMii of tnnniph, you be.'tinved 
honours on tlic' man by wliom it had 
bi'eu aehii'ved ; 1 now, aftt'r a hqise of 
years, allbrd you the lueau'^ of judging 
wiietlier th(‘se honours luive been me- 
rited.” There can he no reason, 
thendbre, wliy the tinal award on the 
servie(*s of Wc'llington shoiihl n(»t be 
delivered. He acknowledges the au- 
thoi'ity of the tribunal. He challenges 
the fullest investigation of liis claims. 
There exists no doubt as to the authem- 
tieity or validity of the evidence ad- 
duced. If the rcjjutatioii he enjoys bo 
founded on a fals^ and hollow basis, 
he has himself furnished ample means 
by which the imposture may be de- 
tected. He voluntarily subjects every 
action of his public life to the most ri- 
gid and unsparing examination. He 
asks no favour, and will accept of 
none ; he demands only that which is 


the birthright of every Englishman— 
justice — and where is the man who 
would deny to Wellington that which 
is accorded to the meanest criminal ? 

It is inconceivable that such an ap- 
peal should have been made by a man 
already in the evening of life ; covered 
with honours ; satiated — if ever man 
was — with applause ; with no remain- 
ing ambition to be gratified, unless 
from the proud consciousness, that 
there w^as nothing in his past life that 
dtunanded either coloiuiiig or conceal- 
ment. No niriii has been more the 
obji*ct of malignant abuse. Mobs have 
assailc'd his life, and mob orators his 
principles and character. And what 
is his answer? The proudest ever made 
by a great man to his calumniators. 

He lays open the record of his ser- 
vices, he di'^eloses every particular 
eouiK*ete<l \\ ifli them, and lets in the 
broad light of day, that every trans- 
action in which he has borne a part, 
iiiay be seen liy all, in its true colours 
anil pro])ortioiis. This is Welling-ton’s 
reply. How no)>!y docs it befit the 
mail ! 

Tile work, indeed, might, without 
impropriety, have been entitled, Me- 
moirs of the public life of the Duke of 
Wellington,” for from its contents 
alone, might be compilcd»a biography 
far more authentic and minute, than 
wc can ever hope to jwissess of any 
other warrior or statesman. There 
exists no man whose life is so com- 
l)letidy historical, so thoroughly and 
inseparably interwoven with the great 
events of his time, as that of Welling- 
ton. The part allotted to him lias not 
only been uniformly great, but played 
on a great stage. In tracing his ca- 
reer, therefore, the reader has not to 
wade through a mass of uninteresting 
details, such as are usually necessary 
to illustrate the progress of subordin- 
ate merit to distiiietioii and reward. 
To his noble birth, and the political 
iiiihience of his connexions. Welling' 
ton was perhaps indebted, in the first 
instance, for the opportunities of dis- 
tinction he enjoyed ; but for the man- 
ner in which he turned these oppor- 
tunities to account, he was indebted to 
no one but himself. Under no cir- 
cimistances is it conceivable, that ta- 
lents like Wellington’s could have 
failed in raising their possessor to the 
liighcst distinction. But even in the 
commencement of his career he owed 
nothing mure- to patronage, than docs 
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the scuijitoT 'v^ho is employed on some 
highiv'ork of art. The marble may 
be found by others, but it is to the 
skill and genius of the artist that we 
are indebted for the statue. 

Had Wellington been deficient in 
those great qualities which raised him 
to pre-eminence, no private or family 
infiuence, however powerful, could 
have retained him in those high and 
responsible situations which he suc- 
cessively held. The interests at stake 
were too vast to be trifled with, and 
the certain consequences of failure too 
disastrous to admit of the most impor- 
tant powers being confided to Inmds 
incapable of wielding them with ef- 
fect. Lord Wellington arrived in In- 
dia at the moment of a grt'at crisis. 
The fate of our whole possessions in 
the East depended on the issue of the 
Mysore war. Among the native 
powers. Lord Wellesley could disco- 
ver only virulent enemies, and luke- 
wrarm allies ready to become enemies 
on the first symptom of weakness or 
disaster. Such were the political cir- 
cumstances under which the public 
life of Lord Wellington may be said 
to have commenced. To the dcvc- 
lopemeiit of talents like his they were 
highly favourable, but not so to the 
advancemeift of imbecile mediocrity. 
It is in tranquil times, and in sheltered 
places, that the latter most flourishes, 
and spreads its tiny blossoms to the 
sun. On the mountain top it is up- 
rooted by the first storm. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable 
interest and importance of the work, 
we fear it is impossible to expect that 
it should become popular in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term. To un- 
derstand its contents, and follow out 
the inferences to which they lead, the 
reader must bring to the perusal a 
very considerable degree of know- 
ledge. He must possess accurate in- 
formation of the geograpliy of the 
seat of war, its difficulties and re^sour- 
ces, and bear in mind, not only the re- 
lative posi^on of the ffifferenf portions 
of the army to the enemy, but to each 
other. All that part of the documents 
which relates to military mov^ents, 
necessarily presupposes such know- 
ledge in tne reader, and it is of course 
impossible to form any judgment of 
the qualities they display without 
thoroughly understanding the circum- 
' stances under which they were writ- 
teh. 


To acquire information so extensive, 
however, and continually to bear in 
mind the very numerous details which 
press on the attention in reading these 
volumes, is a task which by few men 
will be found easy, and by many, one 
demanding more labour than they have 
leisure to bestow. The work, too, is 
voluminous and expensive, and tlioiigh 
its claims, arising both from the author 
and the subject, are too powerful and 
peculiar not to secure for it a place in 
every library, it is impossible to ex- 
pect (unless the march of pocket 
should keep pace with the march of 
intellect), that its contents will ever be 
very widely ditfiised among that nu- 
merous and increasing portion of the 
community, yclept “ the reading pub- 
lic.’* 

It shall be our objecd, therefore, in 
this, and man}' other articles by whieli 
we intend it shall be succeeded, to ob- 
viate, as far as possible, the difficulties 
to w'hich we have alluded, and furnish 
such a commentary as may fully illus- 
trate the import of the copious extracts 
which w'c shall lay before our readers. 
Regarding the subject as one w'hieli 
should be held sacred from party feel- 
ing, wo shall avoid, in the execution 
of our task, toucliing on any matters 
merely political. It is only througli 
his military career — which may be 
considered to have terminated w'ith 
the second expuhi<*u of Napoleon — 
that we propose to follow him ; and 
we trust that in contemplating the 
triunqdis of our common country, and 
rendering justice to the great mind hy 
which they were achieved, men of all 
parties will for a time cast aside their 
prejudices, and forgetting that they 
are Whig or Tory, remember only 
that t/iei/ are Englishmen. 

Before entering on the task we have 
undertaken, we think it will not be 
found uninteresting to take a short 
review of the circumstances of Wel- 
lington’s early life. Commencing, 
therefore, ah ovoy be it known, that 
Arthur Wellesley, the third son of the 
Earl of Momington, was born on the 
first of May, 1769. At the usual age 
he was sent to Eton, and being in- 
tended for the amy, was subsequently 
removed to the Military Academy at 
Angiers in France. In 1787, he re- 
ceived his first commission as ensign of 
infantry, and rose by rapid steps to the 
rank of colonel. In 1794, he sailed in 
command of the 33d regiment to join 
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the army of the Duke of York in the 
Netherlands. The issue of this un- 
fortunate expedition is well known. 
The Duke retreated^ followed by the 
enemy, and several severe encounters 
took place. The campaign termina- 
ted by the re-embarkation of the 
troops in the spring of 17t)5. During 
the retreat. Colonel Wellesley com- 
manded a brigade, and on several oc- 
casions was engaged with the enemy. 
During these inglorious operations 
there were of course few honours to 
be gained ; but his conduct was such 
as to attract the applause of Sir James 
Craig and several other generals of 
distliictiun. The fact is interesting, 
as it enables us to discern the first 
dawning of that re^mtation wliich sub- 
.scqucntly filled tbt' whole horizon with 
its light. 

After his return to England, Colo- 
nel Wellesley did not long remain in 
the enjoyment of inglorious ease. The 
33d regiment was ordered to the West 
ladies, and sailed with that destina- 
tion. After being six weeks at sea, 
howc^ 01 ', the fleet was driven back by 
tempestuous wor.ther, and the regi- 
ment ivlantlod. In a few weeks it 
embarkotl for India, and, 'Nvith its 
eommaufler, reached lleugal in Fe- 
bruary 1707 . 

It is evident, we think, from the 
fiets above narrated, that from the 
very commencement of his military 
life, young Wellesley devoted himself 
with zeal and ardour to the duties of 
his profession. He was no holy day 
soldier ; he did not belong to that 
numerous, and, we fear, increasing 
class, who seek in the army merely an 
agreeable mode of passing a few years, 
and quit it whenever they are ordered 
to an unpleasant station, or succeed 
to fortune by the death of a -relation. 
Such men regard the service as a pas- 
time rather than a profession. Their 
lot is not permanently cast in it, and 
they look upon its duties as tilings to 
bo performed when necessary, and 
avoided when possible. Very different 
from that of such men was the course 
of Wellington’s ^arly’- life. He en- 
tered the sorvdee with the true spirit 
of a soldier. We have seen that in 
Flanders his zeal and exemplary 
conduct were conspicuous : That he 
embarked for the West Indies, and 
subsequently accompanied his regi- 
ment to the East. It thus appears 
that even at an age when the love of 


leasure is predominant in most m^ 
0 did not shrink from the dangers 
or hardships of the service, but was 
determined to seek distinction where- 
ever it could be found. 

When Colonel Wellesley '"arrived in 
India the Company’s territories were 
in a state of profound peace. But 
the peace was treacherous, for never 
W'ere our Eastern possessions in a 
state of greater peril than at that mo- 
ment. Lord Wellesley, who arrived 
at Calcutta in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year as Governor-general, for- 
tunately possessed not only the saga- 
city to discover the secret machina- 
tions of the native powers, but the 
w'isdom and decision to ^sconcert 
them. It becomes necessary that we 
should here briefly advert to the po - 
litical events which gave rise to the 
second Mysore war, in order that the 
reader may fully understand the mili- 
tary services ■ to which his attention 
will subsequently be directed. 

The war of 1789, though it had 
greatly diminished the power of Tip- 
poo Sultan, had neither converted him 
into a safe friend, nor deprived him 
of the power of becoming a formida- 
ble enemy. He had been compelled, 
it is true, to cede nearly one half of 
his territories to the Cempany and 
their allies, but he still ruled i?vdth ab- 
solute power over a cquntiy nearly 
two hundred thousand square miles in 
extent, with a revenue and population 
equal to maintaining an army of 
150,000 men, Tippoo was a man of 
hold and martial temperament, though 
not of liiglu talents, and the blow which 
fell on him at the termination of the 
former war in 1702, seems to have ir- 
ritated him almost to madness. From 
that time his wdiole soul was occupied 
with schemes of vengeance, and he 
waited only for a favourable conjunc- 
ture to employ all his great resources 
in attacking the British. His terri- 
tory was most favourably situated for 
the hostile purpose he entertained. The 
Mysore country occupied a central posi- 
tion between our settlements, andmight 
he said to command their communica- 
tion 'by land, while by a sudden ir- 
ruption into the Carnatic, he could at 
any moment place Madras in a situa- 
tion of great peril. Judging by the 
contents of the papers which fell into 
our possession by the capture of Se- 
ringapatam, this was the favourite pro- 
ject of Tippoo, and to promote its 
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success he had secretly kept up a 
fiiendly communication with the Na- 
bob of the Carnatic, and of whose 
good wishes he felt secure. 

Though the British Government in 
India were of course aware of Tippoo’s 
character, and regarded him with some 
jealousy, stiU they appear to have 
been by no means apprehensive of any 
immediate demonstration of liostility 
from Mysore. For some time previous 
the Sultan had been occupied in re- 
ducing some refractory Poligars, and 
was therefore supposeti to be in no 
condition to molest ‘any of his neigh- 
bours. Ih case of aggression, how- 
ever, there were few of the native 
powers whose fidelity could be relied 
on. Our cliief ally, the Nizam Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan, had, in a recent 
war with the Peshwah, sufiered great 
reverses, and retained in his service a 
corps of 14,000 men, commanded by 
a French adventurer named Raymoiul, 
and the subordinate ofiicers of which 
were likewise French. These men 
were all eager partizans of the French 
Republic, and wore the tricolor 
cockade. It was even expected tliat 
they would quit the French standard 
at Hyderabad, the capital ; and the 
Nizam, though personally faithfid to 
his alliance with the Company, was of 
too feeble and irresolute a character 
to free himself from the domination of 
these mercenaries. 

All remained calm, however, when 
Lord Wellesley arrived at Calcutta. A 
slight difference, it is true, had arisen 
With the Sultan, relative to some 
frontier districts of little value, which 
he alleged had been unwarrantably 
occupied by the Company. On inves- 
tigation the claim was discovered to 
be just, and the first communications 
of Lord Wellesley announced that these 
districts should be restored. The in- 
tentions of the Government, therefore, 
were decidedly pacific, but a circum- 
stance at this moment occurred, by 
which the political aspect of India 
l)ecamo entirely changed. A prochu 
mation by General M^ardc, governor 
of the Mauritius, reached Calcutta, 
which announced the arrival oi? two 
ambassadors from the Sultan of My- 
sore, proposing an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, for the purj)Ose of expel- 
ling the English from India. The 
aumenticity of this document was at 
first doubt^, but was soon abundantly 
confirmed. General Malartic had is- 


sued an invitation to all French citi- 
zens to join the- standard of Tippoo, 
and it was speedily ascertained that a 
considerable number had actually been 
conveyed to Mangalore by a French 
frigate. Intelligence aLo reached 
Calcutta, that the Sultan had despatch- 
ed envoys to Zemaun Shah, the sove- 
reign of Cabul, urging him to invade 
the British tcriitories from the north. 

Lord Wellesley no sooner became 
aware of the hostile intentions of the 
Sultan, than he adopted tiie most vigo- 
rous moasuros to prevent their execu- 
tion. He immediately sent orders to 
General Harris, the conimander-in- 
cldef at Madras, to assemble all liLs 
disposable force in the Carnatic, and 
proceeded in person to Fort St George, 
in order to bo nearer to tlie scene of 
action, and thus a(*celiTatc the arrange- 
ments. From thence he again wrote 
to Tippoo, expr(‘ssing surprivj that liis 
former (M)mniunieations had remained 
nnansw'ered, and threatening danger- 
oiLs consequences in casc‘ he should not 
instantly furnish a satisfactory expla- 
nation of lus intentions. Even this 
letter, however, drew fortii no re- 
sjjonse, and the business of military 
l)repar.itiou wxmt vigorously on, not- 
withstanding the ap])r( hensions of 
many of the most experienced ofiicers, 
who assured Lord Welle sley that an 
immediate war with the Sultan must 
expose tiie Madra> territory to immi- 
iient danger. 

At this ])eriod the political 
horizon w as dark beyond pre< e- 
dent. The Sultan had largely in- 
creased his army, and w as a formi- 
dable enemy. I'he IVcncli in Egypt 
w^ere in the full career of success. Ze- 
maun Shah threatened invasion from 
the north. The army of our chief 
filly the Nizam was officered by French 
mercenaries, who, on the breaking out 
of hostilities, would undoubtedly join 
the Sultan, and the fidelity of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, w hose territo- 
ries would most probably become the 
scene of immediate war, was not to be 
'depended on. 

Lord Wellesley, however, was not 
appalled, and the policy with which he 
mot these dangers was distinguished 
by its wisdom and boldness. By nego- 
tiations with the Nizam, he succeeded 
in obtaining the consent of that sove- 
reign to the disbanding of the corps of 
Raymond, and to a treaty containing a 
stipulation that all the French serving 
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in his army should be sent to Europe. 
To enforce the execution of this ar- 
rangement^ he moved an additional 
force into the Deccan, and a mutiny 
lifiving fortunately broken out in the 
French corps, it was immediately sur- 
rounded and disarmed. No bloodshed 
occurred, and liord Wellesley had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that one of 
the dangers he liad most dreaded was 
at once liapi)ily removed. 

At lengtli, the preliminary arrange- 
ments being complete, on the 3d 
of February the Governor- General 
issued an order for the advance of 
the anny into the Mysore territory. 
The invasion took place simultane- 
ously fi-om different jioiiits. General 
Harris, with the main body of the 
army, entered from the (Jarnatic. 
General Stuart, with the liombay 
force from the w(‘.st ; wiiile two corps, 
amounting together to about iKiOO, 
and commanded by Colonel Brown 
and Colonel Read, advanced from the 
.•'Outhern districts of the Carnatic and 
flu* Baramahl. The whole strength 
of the invading force mr.y be estimat- 
ed at /55,000 m(‘n. 

I'he Sultan, alarmed by these power- 
ful and combined demonstrations of 
Iioslility, at length endeavoured to 
temporize. He vrrote to Lord Wel- 
lesley, consenting to receive a minis- 
ter charged with the j)roposals of the 
British Government, a measure to 
which he had hitherto refus(*d his con- 
sent. But the concession came too 
late. The season for military opera- 
tions had arrived, and further delay 
w'ould have been at once impolitic 
and dangerous. It would have secured 
to Tippoo another year of impunity, 
and enabled him to consolidate and 
perfect his means of resistance. Gene- 
ral Harris, therefore, was directed to 
continue his movement on Seringapa- 
tam, and the Sulhiii was informed that 
any further proposals he might be de- 
sirous of making must be addressed 
to General Harris, to whom fidl 
powers as a negotiator had been de- 
legated. 

The Sultan, tlms attacked on all 
sides, seems to have been stricken 
with a presentiment of his approach- 
ing fate. It is certain, at least, that 
he displayed little of that skill and 
activity, so remarkable in his conduct 
of the former war, when it required 
the utmost efibrts of Lord Cornwallis 


and his army to bring the war to d 
successful termination. 

The advance of General Harris was 
slow, for his army was encumbered 
with materials for siege, and de- 
lays were occasioned by the failure of 
the carriage bullocks, which died in 
great numbers during the march. It 
was the 27th of March before the 
army rcjichcd Mallavelly, where the 
army of Tippoo became for the first 
time visible. It was drawn up on 
some high ground, and manifested a 
disposition to attack. An engage- 
ment ensued. Colonel Wellesley’s bri- 
gade, consisting of the 33d regiment, 
and some battalions of the Nizam’s 
infantry, formed the left of the army, 
supported by the regular cavalry 
under General Floyd. The King’s 
troops were stationed on the right. 
Tippoo observing an opening be- 
tween two brigades, immediately at- 
tempted to penetrate with his caval- 
ry. The British, on the right, how- 
ever, succeeded in outflanking liis left, 
and no bad consequences resulted 
from the movement. The right of the 
Mysore army was strongly posted on 
a rocky height. Against this. Colonel 
Wellesley advanced in echellon of bat- 
talions, supported by the caviilry. 
Tlie ememy advanced to. meet the 
attack, but were soon driven hack in 
disorder, and General Floyd, taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus 
alibrded, charged with his cavalry, 
and their confusion became complete. 
The conduct of the 33d regiment du- 
ring this engagement was admirable. 
They cliarged gallantly with the bay- 
onet, with complete success. 

General Harris, instead of taking 
the usual route to Seringapatam, 
crossed the Cauvery at SosHay. In 
the former war. Lord Cornwallis had 
been unable to discover a practicable 
ford to the southward of Seringapa- 
tam, and had been compelled, in con- 
sequence, to make a long detour to 
the nortli. This movement, therefore, 
disappointed the calculations of the 
Sultan. It is difficult otherwise to 
account for his total inaction at this 
critical juncture. He fell back on his 
capital ; and, on the dth of April, the 
army of General Harris took up its 
position for the siege. The ground 
selected was opposite the western &ce 
of the fort. The right was posted on 
elevated ground, gradually declining 
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towards tbe lefit flank, which was co- 
vered by the aqueduct and the river 
Cauvery. The aqueduct was of con- 
siderable importance as an intrcnch- 
ment. For some distance it took an 
easterly direction, and then turned otf 
towards a tope or thicket, which af- 
forded cover to the cnemyi and en- 


abled him to keep up an annoying 
fire of rockets on the camp. There 
were also several villages in front, 
from which it was deemed proper to 
dislodge him. We extract the fol- 
lowing letter, which was found among 
the papers of the late General Lord 
Harris ; — 


Colonel tJw Hon, A, Wellesley to Lieut,- General Harris. 


“ ^Iy hear Sik, Camj), 5tli April, 1709. 

“ I do not know where you mean the post to he cslablisbod, and 1 shall 
therefore be obliged to you if you will do me tlie favour to inc'ct me this after- 
noon in front of the lines, and show it to me. In the mean time I will order 
my battalion to bo in readiness. 

‘‘ Upon looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
w^hen you get possession of the bank of the Nullah, you have the tope as a 
matter of course, as the latter is in the rear of the former. Hoy/cver, you are 
the best judge, and I will be ready. 

“ I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


The tope alluded to in the above 
letter was the same v.'hich Colonel 
IWllesley led a column to attack after 
nightfall. It con^i^ted of the thhl 
regiment and a native battalion ; and 
(>olonel Shaw, with the 12th regi- 
ment, and two sepoy battalions, at 
the same time advanced to drive 
the enemy from the villages. The 
attack of Wellesley on the tope failed, 
and Colonel Shaw, with great diffi- 
culty, was enabled to retain posses- 
sion of one of the vilhigos. All mili- 
tary men are aware that the success 
of night attacks is uniformly precari- 
ous. In the present instance, the 


enemy fired under cover, and the 33d 
regiment, in particidar, suttered se- 
verely. The extreme darkness cf 
the night rendered the smallest dis- 
order in the assailants an irreparable 
misfortune, and Colonel W’ellesley, 
finding it impracticable to carry the 
tope judiciou^ly, confined his 0 })era- 
tions to causing a diversion in favour 
of Colonel Shaw. Admitting, there- 
fore. that the attack failed, the follow 
ing extract from Lord Harris’s pri- 
vate journal proves that, in his 
opinion, not tlic slightest blame at- 
tached to the conduct of Colonel 
AVcllesIcy ; — 


A literal extract from the private Diary of Lieut -General Han is, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army, marching in the Mysore country in the year 1799, between 
the Ath and 8/A of Apiil. 

“ Ath April., Commissioned General Baird to form a party of not less than the 
flank companies of his brigade, siipporU^d by the picquets, to beat up a tope in front of 
the ground the picquet was -on, sind f^aid to have had parties of men with arms assem- 
bling on it. It ajjpears to me, from the report, they are only intended for rocketing ; 
hut our beating them up, instead of their attempting us, will have the best effect ; for 
if our intelligence is true, his wliole army are in a complete state of terror ; of course 
we should keep it so. 

“ bth April. Marched to Seringapatam ; rocketed a little on the mareli. Took up 
our ground nearly for the siege. Concluded the arrangement for dctacliing General 
Floyd and General Stuart. Formed parties for the attack of the post occupied formerly 
by the Boml>ay troops, and the tope of Sultaunpettah. Lieut. -Colonel Shawe to com- 
mand the detachment for the Bombay post ; Colonel Wellesley that of the tope, as be- 
ing composed of his own people, ^mained under great anxiety till near twelve at 
night, from the fear our troops had fired on each other. Lieut. -Colonel Shawe very 
soon reported himself in possession of the post ; but a second firing commenced, and 
as he had previously sent to know what bad become of the two native battalions, 1 
could not be satisfied but that, in the ^dark, they had mistaken each other. It proved 
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that all the firing was from the enemy, his Majesty’s 12th regiment scarcely firing a 
shot the whole night. Near twelve, Colonel Wellesley came to my tent in a good deal 
of agitation, to say he had not carried the tope. It proved that the 33d, with which 
he attacked, got into confusion and could not be formed, which was a great pity, as it 
must be particularly unpleasant to him. Altogether, circumstances considered, we got 
off very well. General Baird’s expedition of last night so far answered our expccta> 
tions, as he fell in with a small party of the enemy’s horse, and cut up eight or ten of 
them, which will tend to prevent their plaguing us with ro(‘kets, I trust. He missed 
his road coming back, although one would have thought it impossible ; no wonder night 
attacks so often fail. 

“ (Sth April. Determined to make another attack on the tope, Lieut. -Colonel Bow- 
ser’s and Ilalyburton’s corps, Avith the Scotch brigade (8upi)ortea by the 25th dragoons 
and 2d regiment native cavalry, on seeing the Sultan’s cavalry appearing from the 
fort), Arvere destined to assist in this ser\ice, and, with scarcely any opposition, 
carried it. 

“ Sunday the 7fh. Yesterilay evening walked down to the advanced post with 
Baird and Maclcod. Found it very strong against so contemptible an enemy as wo 
have to deal with ; and such as may, with a little trouble, be made very strong against any. 
How fortunate thus to fiiul a good parallel prep;»red to our hands ! The fort fired a great 
deal yesterday, with no other effect than furnishing shot to us. A long line of caA'alry 
seen coming out of the fort about tAAolvo ; reported at three, by Colonel Wellesley, to 
have come nuire round our right ; ami that he has therefore ordered the battalions wo 
spoke of when looking what they were about, on the road which leads to Periapatam. 
Our foraging party coming in fast ; hut this cannot he their object, and they would 
move more rapidly than they have done. Great many of us much fatigued. Beatson, 
among the rest, very much relaxed and weak. Our duties pretty severe ; but if the 
whole is not press«ed on with \igour wo shall fail ; for no doubt tliere will be more 
diflicuUies to overcome than w’e jet for*vee. 

“ Monday, Sfh. Visited tlie post taken possession of by Colonel Wellesley on the 
Gtli instant. Foiind it a cor.tinnution of the nullah Avhich makes Shawe’s post, hut not 
so favourable in that part for keeping hold of. Directed a burnt vi’lago, on a rise 
above the >i’ullah, to he made the right hand post, by barricading the streets and cut- 
ting doAMi the walls to six feet, thickening them next the fort, and putting a hancpietto 
Avithiii. Brisk cannonade from the fort. Colonel Close brought Dallas and Hart to 
speak about the bullock drivers, &c.” 


On the following’ day, Gencnil 
Harris directed three simultaneous 
attacks to be made, with a view' to 
drive the enemy from the whole line 
of his outposts. That on the Sultaun- 
pettah tope Avas again intrusted to 
Colonel Wellesley. On tliis occasion 
it w^as completely successful. The 
other columns likewise succeeded in 
dislodging the enemy on the right 
and left, and by these assaidts Gene- 
ral Harris Avas enabled to occupy a 
strong connected line, formed chiefly 
by the acpicduct, and extending from 


tlie river to the Aillage of Sultaunpet- 

tali. 

We insert the following notes and 
letters, because they afford evidence 
of the general activity and vigilance 
displayed by Colonel Wellesley in the 
discharge of his duty. They are in- 
teresting, too, as Colonel GurAA^ood 
justly observes, from the illustration 
they afford of the degree in which 
CA'cii the details of the army he com- 
manded were conducted by General 
.Harris : — 


“ Colonel the Hon, A. Wellesley to Lieut, -General Harris, 

“ Mv DEAR Sir, Camp, 6th April, 1799. 

" I find thaVhy moving Malcolm’s corps to the rear a little, and by an ar- 
rangement of my posts on my right and rear, I shall he able to protect Meer 
AUum, the brinjarries, the park, and the cavalry from any attempts that may 
be made by horse and rocket boys, Avliich alone seem to me to be destined to 
annoy us in that quarter. 

I shall now go out and see wrliat support I can give to my post at Sul 
taunpettah, and will report to you on my return. 

I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 
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“ Mr DXAK Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“ I shall be much obliged to you if you will let me know whether you think 
the guards for the outposts can now be reduced a little, as between foraging 
parties and outline picquets we have not men enough left to give a relief. 
The outline picquets were not relieved this morning for want of men. You 
were talking yesterday of looking at these posts this afternoon, and if you 
have an inchuation, 1 will go with you at any hour you may appoint. I think 
I can show you a situation where two embrasures might be opened in the 
bank of the Nullah with advantage, and that would add to the strength of the 
post. 

" I am, my dear Sir,” 8cc. 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to LieiA.- General Harris. 

“ My dear Sir, 3 r.M., 7ih April, 1799. 

" A body of horse, of about seven or eight hundred, has passed, and is gel- 
ling round by my right and j^oiu: rear. They keep clear of our picquets, and 
are most probably a reconnoitring party. 

" They have some few straggling footmen with them, but I liavc seen no 
infantry. 

** I am, ray dear Sir,” &c. 


** Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 

“ My dear Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

** I have the pleasure to inform you, that the foragers are coming in fist, 
well loaded with forage, and I have therefore ordered the battalion to stay 
where it is, i^pady to turn out, but (as battalions arc now scarce articles ) not 
to move till further orders. 

** The body of cavalry has passed our right flank, and seems inclining ra- 
ther to its le& It appears more like a line of march than a body intended 
for a coup de maith as tisere are with it bullocks and baggage of different 
kinds. At all events, it can do our right no harm, as, excepting by the high- 
road, which Malcolm’s corps w'ill cover as soon as it will have moved, no ca- 
valry can approach us. • 

I am, my dear Sir, &e. 

I see the cavalry has come more round our right, and I have therefore 
ordered the battalion on to the high-road, whence it will afford protection to 
the foragers coming in, as well as to the rear of our camp, should they be in- 
clined to molest it.” 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 

“ My dear Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“ I base drawm back the battalion, as the foragers are come in, and the 
cavalry have disappeared As soon as Schoey’s brigade will have taken up 
its ground, we shall have'*four fleld-pieces, at least, bearing upon that road ; 
when 1 shall have an opportunity of looking at it again. 1 will let you know 
whether they will be sufficient, and what w^. 

I have fourteen 6-pounders, of which eight are out of the lines at the 
outposts and picquets. 

** I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 
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“ Mr DKAR Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“ Since I returned home^ I have received a report from the outposts in 
Sultaunpettah^ that some infantry had passed this evening in the same direc- 
tion in wliich the cavalry passed this morning ; and there are some persons in 
tliis camp 'w^o.say they saw guns pass likewise. 

“ I have not yet received a report from my picquets in my front ; when I 
do, 1 will let you know what it is. 

“ At all events, I am prepared for him, if his attack is directed against this 
dank of your line, whether it be made by daj^ or by night. I do not intend 
to relieve the outposts until after it is ascertained whether or not he intends to 
make his push here : if he does attack us here, he will probably attack the 
outposts at the same time ; and, in that case, we must depend upon your line 
for the support of our posts. 

• I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


“ Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley to Lieut,- Colonel Harris, 


“ Mv DEAR Sir, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“ The field officer of the day w/is at thepiequet in my front till siuiset ; saw 
cavalry pass, but no infriiitry or guns. 

I am, m3' dear Sir,” &c. 


The operations of the siege were 
pushed on with all practical expedi- 
tion. Seringapatam was not fortified 
according to the principles of Eiiro- 
I'caii science, but there were bastions 
connected by lofty straight walls of 
great strength and thickness. The 
north-western angle was selected as 
the chief jiGiiit of attack. As the 
siege advanced, Tippoo made fresh 
overtures to General Harris, but these 
were rejected. Subscquentl3' to the 
commencement of the war, circum- 


stances had come to the knowledge of 
Lord Wellesley, which made him de- 
cide on the utter subversion of the 
power of the Sultan. The sentence 
of deposition, therefore, had gone 
forth against Tippoo and his dynast}’-, 
and General Harris woulf} listen to 
no terms short of unconditiomil sub- 
mission. The following letter will 
show that Colonel Wellesley took his 
full share of the labours of the 
siege : — 


Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley to Lieut,- General Harris, 

“ My dear Sir, 7 a.m., 3d May. 

“ We did all our work last night, except filling the sand-bags, which could not 
be done for want of tools : I shall have them filled in the course of this morn- 
ing, and tliere will be no inconvenience from the delay', as it was not deemed 
advisable last night to do more than look for the ford ; and it is not intended 
to do any thing to it until the night before it is to be used. Lieut. Lalor, of 
the 73d, crossed over to the glacis, I believe, on the left of the breach. He 
found the wall, which he believes to be the retaining wall of the glacis, seven 
feet high, and the water (included in those seven feet) fourteen inches deep. 
It is in no part more so, and the passage by- no means^|fficult. Several other 
officers crossed by difti^rent routes, but none went so ilKis Lieut. Lalor. All 
agree in the pracHcability of crossing with troops. The enemy built up the 
breach in the night with gabions, &c., notwithstanding the fire which was 
kept up upon it. It was impossible to fire grape, as our working party was 
in front of the five-gun battery’^, from which alone we could fire, as we repaired 
the other. 

Lieut. Lalor is now on duty here with his regiment ; but if you wish it, 
he will remain here to-night, and try the river again. 

I am, my dear Sir, &c. 
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I hav^ ^ot hedxd any tMng of the 12-poimdeps ordered to a new eitua^ 
ti<m by the general orders of yesterday.” 


’ On the 3d of May, the breach was 
reported to be practicable, and prepa- 
rations were made for the assault on 
the day following. In order to avoid 
exciting the suspicions of the enemy, 
the troops were stationed in the 
trenches before daybreak, though the 
time chosen for the attack was the 
hour which succeeds mid-djiy, when 
it is the uniform custom of natives of 
warm climates to indulge in a siesta. 
Experience had shown that tlie be- 
sieged were always more vigilant dur- 
ing the night than in the sultry period 
of noontide heat. 

The storming party, under com- 
mand of Major-General Baird,* con- 
sisted of 2500 Europeans and 1000 
native infantry. • This force was di- 
vided into two columns. -The right 
W 2 ts commanded by Colonel Sher- 
brooke ; tlie left by Lieut. -Colonel 
Dunlop. Each of these divisions was 
headed by a forlorn hope ; that of the 
right, under Lieutenant Hill of the 
74th, and that of the left by Lieuten- 


ant Lawrence of the 77th. Colonel 
Wellesley remained with his brigade 
in the advanced trenches, prepared to 
support the assault whenever his as- 
sistance might be require^. 

At one o’clock, the silence that 
reigned in the trenches was broken by 
the voice of Baird : — Come, my 
brave fellows,” he exclaimed, fol- 
low me, and show yourselves worthy 
of the name of British soldiers ! ” The 
columns were instantly in motion ; 
this breach was. carried after a short 
struggle; and British colour was 
])lanted on the summit of it, by a 
brave sergeant of the forlorn hopes 
w'hosc name was Graham. Tlie left 
column encountered a more vigorous 
resistiince. Traverses had been cut, 
and the ent^my defended them suc- 
cessively with the most determined 
bravery. The assailants were check- 
ed in their progress, and in all i)roba- 
bility all their efforts to advance w’ould 
have been unavailing, had not a nar- 
row' opening, left for the passage of 


* We shall gratify thousands by giving here the admirable Inscription (written by 
Theodore Book) on the obelisk erected on the Hill of Tammy- Haslb, by Lady Baird. 

IK HOKOUR AKD TO THE MEMORY OF 

GENERAL SIR DAVID BAIRD, 

BART., G.C.B. & K.C. 

THIS COI.CMK WAS ERECTED 

A.D. 1832. 

TO IKDOMITABI.E COCRAGE IK THE FIFL-D, 

HE CKITED 

WISDOM AKD PRUDEKCE 
IK THE COCKCIL. 

A BRAVE BUT GEKEROUS ENEMV, 

HIS VICTORIES WERE EVER TEMPERED BY MERCY : 

AKD WITH HIS ARDENT DOVE OF GLORY 
W'AS BLEKDED 

THE TENDEREST CARE FOR HIS GALLANT AKD DEVOTF.D FOLLOWERS, 

THE DETAILS OF HIS PUBLIC SERVICES ARE RECORDED 
IN THE ANNALS OF HIS COUNTRY : 

Tils PRIVATE VIRTUES ARE EMBAL9IED IN THE HEARTS OF HIS FRIENDS. 

HOKOUR AND DUTY WERE THE GUIDING STARS OF HIS DESTINY : 

PlETY AND CHARITY THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OP HIS MINI), 

UK FELT, NJlteAXOUSIES. HE HARBOURED NO RESENTMENTS. 

HE' KNEW NO GUILE. 

IN THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS 
' ' HE AT lfA4>T FOUND 

REPOSE AND HAPPINEt^ IN DOMESTIC LIFE ; 

FORGETTING THE CARES AND TURl^OILS OF HIS EVENTFUL 
AND BRILLIANT CAREER : 

AND IN THE EXERCISE OF EVERY SOCIAL AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUE, 

HE DIED BELOVED AND LAMENTED, 

AS HE HAD LIVED 
HONOURED AND BENOW'NED. 
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the woriunen^ been fortunately disoo- 
vered. By this, the traverses were 
flanked, and the enemy was driven 
from them wil^ great slaughter. It 
was here that Tippoo fought, and by 
Ills presence animated the courage of 
the troops. He was a brave man, 
whose virtue and vices were alike 
barbaric, apd it is impossible, we 
think, not to feel some interest in his 
fate. We are sure, therefore, our 
readers will thank us for the following 
extract, from the admirable letters of 
Sir Thomas Munro. 

“ His repulse at Scringapatam seems to 
have discouraged Tippoo so much, that he 
gave very little interruptiou to the march 
of the grand army. As it approached, \\e 
fell back, and shut himself up in his capi- 
tal, placing his dependence upon the siege 
being raised for want of provisions in 
camp, and upon his holding out till the 
Cauvery should fill, and make the carrying 
on of any farther operations against it 
impracticable. He seldom went to his 
palace during the siege, but spent most of 
ins time sitting behind a cavalier, or visit- 
ing the ramparts. He did not go towards 
the broach, — the state of it was concealed 
from liim by his principal officers ; but 
one of his servants, impatient at hearing 
the false reports brought to him, called 
out to him that there was a V)reach, and 
that it would soon be practicable. Tliis 
intelligence seemed to rouse liim, — ^lie re- 
solved to sec it with his own eyes ; and 
therefore, on the following morning, which 
was that of the day previous to the as- 
sault, he went early to the spot ; he view- 
ed with amazement the condition in which 
it was, he shook his head, but said no- 
thing ; he returned to his old station be- 
hind the cavalier, where he remained sul- 
len and buried in thought, as if conscious 
that his doom was now fixed, seldom mak- 
ing any inquiries about what was doing, 
and driving away with an angry answer 
whoever came to ask him for orders. 
Bigot as he was, his apprehensions ren- 
dered him superstitious enough to indtee 
liim to invite the aid of Hindoo prayers 
and ceremonies to avert the evil which 
threatened him, and to call for a Hindoo 
astrologer to draw a favourable omen from 
the stars. With a man of this description 
he spent the last qsorning of his life ; he, 
desired him to consult the heavens. The^ 
man answered, that he had done so, Hud that 
they were unfavourable unless peace was 
made. He was ordered to look again, 


but retimied the same ans'flrer. Itppno 
gave him money, and de^ed him to pray 
for him, and then drank water out of a 
black stone as a charm against misfor- 
tune. 

“ When the assault commenced, he re- 
paired to the outer ramparts ; but being 
driven from them, he fell as he was re- 
turning into the body of the place, in a 
passage imder the inner rampart called the 
Water-Gate, his horse falling at the same 
time ; and his palankeen being thrown 
down, the road was choaked up, and al- 
most every soul in tlie gateway slain. 
Though he had got a wound in the leg, 
and two or three balls in the body, he was 
still alive, and continued in this state above 
an hour. One of his servants, Ragoo 
Khan, who lay wounded beside him, asked 
his leave once or twice, when parties of 
soldiers were passing, to discover him, 
but he always commanded him to be silent. 
At last a soldier who was passing in quest 
of plunder,- and at whom it is said he at- 
tempted to cut, shot him through the head : 
the ball entered the right temple, and 
passed through the left jaw. It was for a 
long time thought that he had concealed 
himself in the palace ; and while parties 
were searching it to no purpose, in order 
to jmt him to death for the murder of 
nine Europeans who had fallen into his 
hands on the 5th of April, the Killedar 
reported that lie had been seen lying in 
the Water-Gate. As it wa^now dark, a 
party was sent with lights to search for 
liim. After dragging out a great number 
of bodies, he was at last found lialf naked : 
he was known by his long drawers, and by 
some marks about his person. He was 
drawn from amidst a heap of slain, among 
W'hom his legs were twisted, and carried 
to the palace, vrhere he was laid on a 
palankeen, and exposed to view all next 
day, in order that no doubt might remain 
of his death ; and in the evening he was 
buried with military honours in the cypress 
garden, by the side of his father. With 
him fell at once the whole fabric of his 
emiiirc, for the very means he had taken 
to strengthen it hastened its downfall.” 

After the capture of Seringapatam, 
Colonel Wellesley being the next for 
difiy, assumed the'* command within 
the city. It J^ed scarcely be stated, 
that he exettM his utmost efforts to pre.- 
vent pillage, and excess of every kind. 
Cowle* flags were displayed in -ev^ry 
quarter of the town^ and Colonel Wel- 
lesley went himself to the houses of 


Cowle means truce, amne^sty, protectioib 
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iiil^bitants with safeguards, a few days order was restorec^ and 


Several of the soldiers were executed 
ibr plunder, and the example was 
most salutary in its consequences. In 


the inhabitants regained their confi- 
dence. We give several letters writ- 
ten at this time. 


Colonel the Hon. A, Wellesley to Lieut.- General Haiiris. 

Mr DEAR Sir, ' Ten a. m., 5th May. 

We are in such confusion still, that I recommend it to you not to come 
in till to-morrow, or, at soonest, late tliis evening. Before 1 came here. 
General Baird had given tlie treasure in charge to the prize agents. There is 
a guard over it, and it appears to be large. 

’ “ As soon as I can find out where the feunilics of the great men arc, I will 
send guards to take care of them. At present I can find nobody who can give 
me any information upon the subject. I have here now the 1 2th, 33d, and 
part of the 73d, and the 2d of the 5th, 2d of the 9th, and 2d of the 7th. 
These troops ought to be relieved this day as early as possible by two regi- 
ments of Europeans and three of sepoys. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 

There are some tigers here, which I wish Meer x\llum w'ould send for, or 
else I must g^ve orders to have them shot, as there is no food for them, and 
nobody to attend them, and they are getting violent.” 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General HatTis. 

“ My dear Sir, Half past twelve. 

** I wish you would send the provost here, and put him under my orders. 
Until some of the plunderers are hanged, it is vain to expect to stop the 
plunder. 

I shall be obliged to you, if you w^ill send j^ositive orders respecting the 
treasure. 

‘‘ I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


" Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut. -Genen'ol Harris. 

My dear Sir, Seriiigapatam, 5th May, 1709. 

Things are better than they were, but they are still very bad ; aud until 
the provost executes three or four people, it is impossible to expect order, or 
indeed safety. 

There are, at this moment, sepoys and soldiers belonging to every regi- 
ment in your camp, and General Stew'art's in the town. 

It would surely be advisable to order the rolls to be called constantly, and 
to forbid any people to leave camp. 

For a few days likewise it would be very advisable that the officers of the 
am^ should suspend the gratification oP their curiosity, and that none but 
those on duty should come into the town. It only increases the confusion and 
the terror of the inhabitants. Till both subside in some degree, we cannot 
expect that they will return to thw habitations. 

"" ^ I am, my dear Sir, &c. 

I hope the relief is coming, and that I shall soon receive orders respecting 
the treasure.” 

Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 

Mv DEAR Sir, Seringapatam, 6th of May, 1799. 

** Plunder is stopped, the fires afe all extinguished, and the inhabitants arc 
returning to their houses fast. I am now employed in burying the dead. 
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which, 1 hope will be completed this day» particularly if you send me all ^ 
pioneers. 

It is absolutely necessary that you should immediately appoint a perma- 
nent garrison^ and a commanding-officer to the place ; till that is done, the 
people wiU have no confidence in us, and every thing must be in confusion. 
That which I arrange this day, my successor may dter to-morrow, and his 
the next day ; and nothing will ever be settled. A garrison, which would be 
likely to remain here, would soon make themselves comfortable, although it 
might be found convenient hereafter to change some of the corps first sent in : 
but. these daily reliefs create much confusion and distrust in the inhabitants ; 
and the camp is at such a distance, that it is impossible for the officers or sol- 
diers, or sepoys, to g^t down their dinners. ' 

1 shall be obliged to you, if you will order an extra dram and biscuit for 
the 12th, 33d, and 73d regiments, who got nothing to eat yesterday, and 
were wet last night. 

“ In hopes that you will attend to my recommendation to send a garrison 
in to-mciTow, I will look out for a place to accommodate one or two battalions 
of Europeans, and three or four of sepoys. 

I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 

In pursuance of the recommenda- 1799, cannot be intrusted to any 
tion contained in the preceding let- person more likely to combine every 
ters. General Harris appointed a office of humanity, with the prudential 
regular garrison for the captured city, precautions required by the occasion, 
and bestowed the command on Colo- than Colonel Wellesley ; and I tliere- 
nel Wellesley. The duties he w’as fore commit to his discretion, activity, 
thus called on to perform were of a and humanity, the whole arrange- 
very complicated and delicate nature, ment, subject always to such sugges- 
The complete overthrow, not only of tions as may be oifered by the other 
Tippoo’s government, but of his dy- members of the commission.” 
nasty, and the dispersion of all the Subsequently to the partition of the 
public authorities, left liim without Mysore territory, Colonel Wellesley 
subordinate functionaries, and made wras appointed to comman^l those por- 
it necessary that he should regulate tions of it which became subject to 
the details of every department. Tiie British authority. The command was 
office, therefore, was one evidently of an independent one, for he received 
the highest trust and responsibility ; orders direct from the supreme go- 
and thoug'h Colonel Wellesley’s ap- vemment, and made his reports to the 
pointment led to a remonstrance on same quarter. In forming arrange- 
the part of Sir David Baird, who con- ments to secure the intern^ tranquil- 
sidered himself to possess a preferable lity of the ceded districts, Colonel 
claim, yet there can be no reason to Wellesley had full opportunity of dis- 
doubt that General Harris, in ap- playing the sound judgment which al - 
pointing Colonel Wellesley, was in- ways distinguished him. He availed 
fiuenced not only by the purest mo- himself, whenever practicable, of the 
tives, but the soundest judgment. knowledge and experience of Tippoo’s 

Shortly after this period, a com- former functionaries, by re-appointing 
mission* was appoint^ by the Go- them to their offices ; maintaining 
vernor-General, consisting of fbur over them, at the same time, the strict- 
members. Colonel WeUesley being est vigilance. Under his superiutend- 
one. The arrangements for the re- ence, the comfort and prosperity of 
moval of the family of the late Sul- the people of the ceded provinces visi- 
tan were particularly confided to Co- bly improvedi^ and his i^d, firm, and 
lonel Wellesley. The details of impartial administration of their af- 
tliis painful, bulf indispensable mea- feirs, forming, as it did, a striking 
sure,” wrote the Governor- General contrast to the tyranny under which 
in his instructions, dated 4th of June, they had formerly sufiered, secur- 


* The memliers of the commission were Lieut.- General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
the Hon. H. Wellesley, and Lieut. -Colonel Barry Close — Captain Malcolm and Cap- 
tain Munro were appointed secretaries. . . 
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ed He per- 

sonally visited every part of the pro- 
vjji^^.niider Ills command, repaired 
reads .nnd bridges, and opened new 
ikmimtmications, whenever they pro- 
mis^ to be beneficial. In short, the 
prosperity of these provinces was pro- 
moted by every measure which a 
powerful mtellect, prompted by strong 
benevolence, could suggest. 

The tranquillity of Mysore, how- 
ever, was for a time prevented by the 
irruptions of a freebootiiig adventurer 
named Dlioondiali IVaugh. This man 
was a robber, but any one forming an 
idea of his character and vocation from 
the petty villmhes commemorated in the 
Newgate calendar, or lives of tlic higli- 
waymen, wouldbc grievously mistaken. 
European robbers arc mere dealer> in 
rapine by retail, and rarely rise to a 
dignity exceeding the murder and idl- 
lage of a single individual or family. 
But Dlioondiali was a marauder on a 
scale much more magnificcht. He led 
to the task of plunder a body of 5000 
horse, and laid whole provinces under 
contribution. In sliort^tbo individual 
ill question was one of those adventur- 
ers who, in the East, have so often 
subverted empires and founded dyn•a^- 
ties. Ill Inilia iiothiug is more re- 
markable than the rapul growth of a 
predatory force. . A single bold ad- 
venturer without jjroperty, save that 
of his horse and swore I, often forms the 
nueleus for a whole army of free- 
booters. Dlioondiali is a case in point. 
Duriug- the reign of Ti]ijjoo h(‘ com- 
mitted depredations in the My.son», wa.s 
made prisoner, and subsequently liljer- 
ated by the Sujtaii, on condition of 
serving in his army. Either from 
force or jiolicy he. submitted tt) the 
ceremonies of the Mahometan faith, 
but Tippoo having probably detected 
him ill some tread lerons project, or 
being suspicious of bis fidelity, again 
secured his per.'^on, and after the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, lie was found in 
a dungeon heavily ironed. By a most 
injudicious eiereise of clemency all the 
prisoners *were set at liberty without 
enquiry of any sort, and Dhooiidiah 
fled, accompanied by other fugitives 
like himself, without a homo, a country, 
or a master. With talent and energy 
sufficient to excite confidence in those 


around him, he became leader of the 
lawless band, whose strength was daily 
receiving fresh accessions. He ravaged 
Bednure with great cruelty, and had 
already become of such importance, 
that two strong detachments of the 
army, commanded by Colonel Steven- 
son, and Lieutenant- Colonel Dal- 
rymplc, were sent aftiT him. Dhoon- 
cUah crossed the Toonibuddra, but not 
without the loss of 000 of liis follow’crs. 
Having entered tlu‘ Marliatta territory, 
the pursuit was given up, as strict in- 
jimelions had been given that none of 
the C’cmiiiaiiy'a troops i>honld cross the 
frontier. 

At this period Colonel Wellesley was 
appointed to the chief command of tlie 
troops serving above the Chants,* and 
he inimecbately i)repared to continue 
the ]lo^t^lities against Dlioondiali, iilio 
still remained secure and unmolested 
ill the Maiiiatta t(‘rrhorv, hence tlie 
Pesliwah showi'd no di.‘-i>o<ilioii tr» 
dislodge him. On this slate of things 
the resident at Pouiiah wa< directed to 
remonstrate, aiidende.'ivfiur t») gain the 
Pohwah’s eon>ent to the entranet' of 
the Comjiany’s troops into tli(‘ ?\Iar- 
batta tiTritories in pursuit of tlii> for- 
niidabl * luarauder. After great diffi- 
culty, thi'' con-ent we.s olit.nnod, 
and (.'olonel Welle.^Ky deu'nniiied in- 
stantly to follow and albcek nlni. He 
soon found, liowever, that the ta.-k of 
exterminating tbi^ ^ and of nilliaiis was 
by no meaH' an e,i-\ oiu*. The trt.ujis 
vrciv llllr.l^*«{‘dl^y iiiarcli('> aiideoniiti r- 
marehc'’, and it rerpiireil al! the a( ii\ Ity 
am! peivei erance of WelK‘>ley t(* bring 
the campaign to a suecc-sful cojI- 
clnsion. 

hi June lie ero'->ed the Toom- 
buddra, and on tlte 2 1st carried 
Baiiny Bednore by iis.Srinlt. Ho then 
proceeded to clear tin* \nggiir coun- 
try of DhoondiahV eav.dri, after ;ie- 
coinplisbing which, and receiving the 
siifi’lies iieeossaiy for bi.s army, lie 
advanced to Wirdali. On the 1 1th of 
July, he crossed the riv(‘r and construc- 
ted a redoubt for the protection of the 
boats, and the security of bis commu- 
nication with the rear. In formation 
having been received that Dhooiidiah 
was advancing to offer battle, (Colonel 
Wellesley occupied the town of Sava- 
nore, into which lie threw his haggagt'. 


* Ghauts f ranges of mount, ins which separate the upper or table land in the Deccan 
imd Mysore, from the lower countries bordering on the sea to the east and west. ■ 
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and ^ncampcdiiiiiTontif^f it . The king of 
the two worlds, however (for such was 
the title assumed by tMs most magnifi- 
cent of cut-throats), after reconnoitring 
the position of his opponent, did not 
venture' to attack, but fell back to 
Hangal, whither on the 14tli, he Was 
followed by the British. Dhoondiah, 
however, (fid not wait for their arrival, 
and when tlie town was carried by 
assault, he w'as found to have escaped. 

Colonel W ellcsley continued the pur- 
suit to Lnckmasur, biit this town also 


had been abandoned by his 
the double hemisphere. The pumi^ 
army, therefore, retraced its steps to' 
Savanore, which it reaehed on the 17th, 
and on the day following Colonel 
Wellesley effected a junction with the 
Marhatta force under Gocklah. The 
following letters to Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro, written in tlte unreserved confidence 
of friendship, continue the narrative of 
events, in a manner far more interest- 
ing to the reader. 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro* 

** Dfar MrKKo, Camp at Savanore, 20Ui Jidy, 1800. 

** I was joined last niglit by Goeklah’s cavalry, and expect to be joined this 
<lay by that iiiicler Chiutamun llao. This materially alters my situation as it 
stood in regard to Soonda. In order to get the corps from Hillcah,- it must 
no\s come to me^ and on its route, it may as well clear out Budnaghur, and 
all that country. I have sent cyders accordingly ; and if guns are wanted for 
Budnaglmr, tlicy will he furni>hed from a redoubt 'which I have upon the 
\V’erdah, whieli is about seven miles from Bancapoor. 

“ Scud orders by express to your people, to use eveiy exertion to supply 
the wants of tlie corps, and aftenvards the same exertions to forward, supplies 
to my troops. 1 wrote to Mnngush Rao this day upon the subject. 

“ Believe me, yours most sincerely. 

P.S. — I have just received your letter >of. the 15th, and I shall be obliged 
to you if >ou will delay the sale of your rice for a short time.’* 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- Colonel Close. 

Camp, right of the Malpoorba, c^osite Manowly, 

Dj ar Coi-oNKii, dlst July, 1800. 

“ 1 have the pleasure to inform you that I have.struok a blow against 
Dhoondiah, which he will feel severely. After the fall of Dummul and Gud- 
diick, I heard that Dhoondiah was encamped near Soondoot^^, west of the 
* Pur.sghur hill, and that his object was to cover the passagel^fthis baggage 
over the Maljioorba, at ^lanowly. I then determined upon a plan to attack 
both him and his l)agg’ago at the same time, in co-operation with Bowser, 
whose detachment, however, did nut arrive at Dummul till the 28th, and was 
two marches in my rear ; but 1 thought it most important that 1 should ap- 
proach Dhoondiah* s army at all events, and take advantage of any movement 
which he might make. 1 accordingly moved on, and arrived on thjp 5^th at 
Allagawaddy, which is fifteen miles from Soondootty, and twenty-six from 
this place. I intended to htdt at Allagaw'addy till the 31st, on which day I 
expected Colonel Bowser at Nurgoond ; but Dhoondiah broke up from Soon- 
dootty, as soon us he heard of my arrival at Allagawaddy, sent part of his 
army to Doodwaur, part towards Jellahaul, and part, with the baggage, to 
this place. I then marched on the morning of the 30th to Hoogurgoor, 
which is east of tile Pursghur hill, where 1 learnt that Dhoondiah was here 
with his baggage. I determined to move on and attack him. 1 surpmed his 
camp at three o’clQck in the evening, with the cavalry ; and we drove into the 
river or destroyed every body that was in it, took an elephant, several camels, 
bullocks, horses innumerable, families, women, and children. The guns were 
gone over, and we made an attempt to dismount them by a fire from this side ; 
but it was getting dark, my infantry was fatigued by the length of the march ; 
we lost a man or two ; and 1 saw plainly that we should not succeed ; I there- 
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fore wi^drew ipy guns to my camp. I do not know whether Dhoondiah was 
with tins part of the army ; but 1 rather believe he was not. Bubber Jung 
was in the camp, put on ms armour to fight, mounted his horse, and rode 
him into the river, where he was drowned. Numbers met with the same 


One tandah of brinjarries, in this neighbourhood, has sent to me for cowle, 
and I have got the family of a head bruijarry among those of several others. 
I have detained them ; but have sent cowle to the brinjarry. 1 hear that every 
body is deserting Dhoondiah ; and I believe it, as my Mahiattas are going out 
this night to attack one of his parties gone towards Darwar. They wci'c be- 
fore very partial to my camp. 1 have a plan for crossing some Europeans 
over the river to destroy the guns, which I am afraid I cannot bring off ; and 
then 1 think I shidl have done this business completely. 1 am not quite 
certain of success, however, as the river is broad and rapid". 

Believe me,” &c. &c. 


P.S I have just returned from the river, and have got the guns, six in 

number. I made the Europeans swim over to seize a boat. Tlie fort was 
evacuated. We got the boat and guns, which 1 have given to the Mar- 
hattas.'" 


Colonel the Hon, A. Wellesley to Major Mum'o. 

“ DeaH Munro, Camp at Soondootty, 1st August, 1800. 

“ I have received your letters of the 22nd anfl 2dnl. 1 liave sent orders to 
the commanding officers of Hullihall and Niiggur to furnish ammunition, in 
moderate quantities, on the requisition of your amildars ; iii any quantities you 
please on your own. Do not press Hullihall too much, as 1 know they are 
not well supplied there. Take what you please from Nuggur. 1 have tak('n 
and destroyed Dhoondiah’s baggage and six guns, and driven into tlic Mal- 

? oorba (where they were drowned) about five thousand people. I stormed 
)ummul on the 26th of July. Dhoondiali’s follov ers are quitting him apace, 
as they do not think the amusement very gratifying at the present moiiK'iit. 
The war, tlierefore, is nearly at an end, and another blow, which 1 am medi- 
tating upon him and his brinjarries in the Kittoor country, will most probably 
bring it to a close. I must halt here to-morrow, to r(‘fr(‘&h a little, having* 
marched every day sin^e the 22nd July ; and on the 30th, the day on which 1 
took his baggage, I marclied twenty-six miles, v liicli, let me tell you, is nc) 
small affair in this country. 

« My troops are in high health and spirits, and their pockets full of money, 
the produce of plunder. 1 still think, however, that a store of rice at llulii- 
hall will do us^o harm ; and if 1 should not want it, the expense incurred will * 
not signify. * 

** Believe me,” &c. 


** Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley to Major Munro, 

** Dear Munro, Camp at Kittoor, 7lh August, 1800. 

I arrived here on the 5th. Dhoondiah had gone even to the sources of 
the Malpoo^a, where he passed, and his baggage is foUowring him. Colonel 
Stevenson is after them, and will cut off part of the tail, 1 hope. 1 have halt- 
ed here in the neighbourhood of a bamboQ jungle, to make boats, which I 
j^ust have* upon the river, in order to keep up my communication with my 
iw.” 


“ Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley to Major Munro, 

Dear Munro, Camp on the Malpoorba, Kith August, 1600. 

1 wrote to you on the 7th, and informed you of the manner in which 
Dhoondiah bad escaped. A detachment from Stevenson's corps followed his 
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track, and the road was covered with dead camels, bullocks, and people ; but ’ 
we got hold of nothing. Bowser has since crossed the river Malpoorba, and 
has advanced to Sliawpoor ; and he tells me, that he found many dead cattle 
and people of all ages and sexes on the road. The people of the country be- 
yond Sliawpoor plundered 4000 brinjariies. I am now employed in crossing 
the Malpoorba, and 1 hope to be prepared to advance in two or three days. 1 
shall leave something on this side, in case Dhoondiah should double back.*’ 


Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley to Major Munro, 

Dr AH MrNHo, Camp at Jellaliaul, 1st Sept. 1600. 

“ Unfortunately the Malpoorba fell on the 24th ; and Dhoondiah crossed it 
on that night and the next day, at a ford a little above the junction with the 
Kistna. Lieut . - Colonel Capper was then at this place ; and although 1 had desired 
the Mahrattas to push on for the very place at which Dhoondiali passed, and 
Colonel Capper entreated them to attend to the orders 1 had given them, and 
])romised to follow with all expedition, they would not move from the camp. 
If they had occupied that place, Dhoondiah could not have passed there ; he 
lUMst htive returned to look for another ford higher up the river, and would 
t’.ien have fallen into my hands. He is gone towards the Nizam’s country; and 
led liehind him, on the north side of the Malpoorba, a tandah of ten thousand 
briiij.irries, which I have got. I likewise took and destro3’cd five excellent 
guns and (‘airiages, some ammimition, tumbrils (Company’s), arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. &c., -which he had left in charge of the Jalloor poligar. 

*• I have crossed the river, and I am going to the Nizam’s country imme- 
diately.” 


Ctdonel the I Lon, A, Wellesley to Major Munro, 

“ Dlah Ml'mio, Camp at Yepulpurry, 11th September, 1800. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that I gained a complete victory yester- 
day’^, in an action w'ith Dhoondiah’s army, in w hich he was killed. •His body 
w^as recognised, and was brought into camp on a gun attached to the 19th 
dragoons. After I had crossed the Malpoorba, it appeared to me very clear, 
that if I pressed upon the King of the Twro Worlds, with my whole force, on 
the northern side of the Dooab, his Majesty^ would either cross the Toom- 
buddra w ith the aid of the Patau chiefs, and would then enter IVIysore ; or he 
would return into Savaiiore, and play the devil with nw peaceable communi- 
cations. I therefore determined, at all events, to prevent his ]\fajcsty from 
putting those designs in execution ; and I marched with my army’ to Kanag- 
herry. I sent Stevenson towards Dcodroog, and along the Kistna, to prevent 
him from sending his guns and baggage to his ally the Rajah of Soorapoor ; 
and I pushed forw ard the whole of the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body, betw een Stevenson’s corps and mine. 

“ I marched from Kaiiaglierry on the 8th, left my infantry at Nowly’^, and 
proceeded on with the cavidry only ; and I arrived here on the 9th, the infantry 
at Chinnoor, about fifteen miles in my rear. 

" The King of the World broke up on the 9th, from Malgherry, about 
Iw^cnty-five miles on tliis side of Raichore, and proceeded tow’ards the Kistna ; 
but he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, ri4.uriied immediately, and encamped oir 
that evening about nine miles from hence, betw'een this place and Bunnoo. I 
iiad early intelligence of his situation ; but tlie night was so bad, and my 
horses so much fatigfued, that I could not move. After a most anxious night, 
1 marched in the morning and met the King of the World with his army, 
about five tlit>usand horse, at a village called Conahgull, about six miles from 
hence. lie had not known of my being so near him in the night, — had 
thought that I was at Chinnoor, and was marching to the westward with the 
intention of passing between the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me. He 
drew up, however, in a very strong position, as soon as he perceived me ; and 
the victorious army stood for some time with apparent firmness. I charged 
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them widi the 19th and 25th* dragoons, and the 1st and 2nd regiments of 
cavalry, and drove them before me ^ they dispersed, and were scattered over 
the face of the country. I then returned and attacked the royal camp, and 
got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, &c. &c., which were still upon 
the ground. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came up about eleven oVlock ; 
and they have been employed ever since in the pursuit and destruction of the 
scattered fragments of the victorious army. 

*‘^Thus has ended this warfiire ; and I shall commence my march in a day 
or two towards my own country. An honest killadar of Chinnoor had writ- 
ten to the King of the W orld by a regular tappal, established for the purpose 
bf giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly on the 8th, and at Chin- 
noor on the 9th. His Majesty was misled by this information, and was nearer 
me than he expected. Tlie honest killadar did all he could to detain me at 
Chinnoor, but I was not to be prevailed upon to stop, and even went so far as 
to threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the road, wdio manifested an 
inclination to show me a good road to a different place. My own and the 
Mahratta cavalry afterw ards prevented any communication bctw'een his Mtgesty 
and the killadar. 

The brinjarrj" bags must be filled, notwithstaiuling the conclusion of the 
war, as I imagine that I shall have to carry on one in Malabar. 

“ Believe me,” &e. 


In the interest of the preceding let- 
ters will be found ample ay>ology for 
the space we have devoted to them. 
On their contents it is unnecessary to 
offer any observations. The follow ing 
extract of a letter, how’cver, from Ma- 
jor ^afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, 


does so much honour to the w riter, and 
show's so clearly the high estimate he 
formed of the iini)ortanee of the oper- 
ations against Dhoondiah, and the 
brilliance of the victory in -which they 
terminated, that w'e insert it as a fit- 
ting termination to the present article. 


To Colonel Welleshif. 


** Dear Coloxel, Barkoor, 22tl .Sep, 1800. 

“ I am so rejoiced to hear of the decisive and glorious manner in wliich you 
have terminated the career of the King of the World, that I can hardly sit still 
to write ; I lose half the pleasure of it by being alone in a tent at a distance 
from all my countrymen. On such an occasion one ought to be in a crowd, 
to see how every one looks and talks. I did not suspect w hen 1 left you in the 
Tappor^ past two years ago, that you were .so soon after to be charging along 
the Kistna ^nd Toombuddra, murdering and drow'ning Assophs and Nabob‘<, 
“and killing the King of the World himself. You have given us a very proper 
afterpiece to the death of the Sultan. A campaign of two months finished his 
empire, and one of the same duration has put an end to the earthly grandeur, 
at least, of the Sovereign of the Two Worlds. Had you and your regicide army 
been out of the way, Dhoondiah would undoubtedly have become an indepen- 
dent and powerful prince, and the founder of a new dynastry of cruel and 
treacherous Sultans, but Heaven bad otherwise ordained, and we must submit.*’ 


Afterwards the 22nd light dragoons. 
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LUCIEN BONAPARTE^ PIIINCE OF CANINO, AND FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER^ PROFES- 
SOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE^ AT BERLIN. 


Does the reader ask wliat these two 
names have to do with each other? 
What possible connexion can subsist 
between the revolutionist, the demo- 
cratic Prince, the republican brother 
of that great military usurper who 
Jurncd a republic into an empire, and 
the loyalissimus Professor oT Histoiy, 
&c., at the Berlin University ? 'ffiese 
are^ fair and reasonable questions, 
whielfwe might be perplexed to an- 
^wer satisfactorily, had wc not, in the 
years of our youth, of our inquisitive 
idleness, attended some few courses of 
natural philosophy. Prom our recol- 
lection of the physical experiments wo 
then witnessed, we derive the explana- 
tion of the obscure metaphysical im- 
pulse that induced the combination, 
which is this : We api)rehend that the 
names or individualities in question, 
appear in conjunction, actuated by 
the same principle upon which bodies, 
in opposite states of electricity — posi- 
tive and negative, vitreous and resic- 
nous, or whatever be the i)roper terms 
in these days of ever changing nomen- 
clature — irresistibly attract each other. 
Jf we keep clear of those common- 
place contrasts, the idiot and the ge- 
nius the honest man and the knave, 
tVc., where shall wu* find any more 
Ntriking than that j) resented by Lucien 
Bonaparte, Prince of C’anino, and 
Professor Yon Raumcr ? 

The Prince — for we, who arc nci- 
theii* republicans nor equalitariaiis, 
whether the equality be that of licen- 
tious anarchy, or of slavery under des- 
l)otism, must needs give precedency 
to the princely title, more especially 
w'hen the precedency of talent accords 
w’ith that of — not birth, but created 

social station The Prince, then, born 

a petty Corsican noble, was, as he him- 
self has told us, a boyish democrat ; 
and, although the horrors of the French 
Revolution speedily disgusted him with 
democracy, he remained — to us, who 
saw him indistinctly looming in the 
distance, through the bewildering mists 
of blood, a very prosopopoeia of Ja- 


cobinisn — ^he remained really a stur- 
dy republican, through all the allure- 
ments of power tempting him during 
his brother’s empire — which empire, 
despite his opposition thereto, he still 
affects to regard and justify as a mere 
temporary dictatorship, necessary to 
make an end of the Revolution and its 
w'oes — through, wdiat might be harder 
to resist, a seemingly ardent love for 
that imperial brother’s person, admi- 
ration of his genius, and proud delight 
in his triumphs ; and his brother’s fall 
having, naturally enough, generated 
no love of legitimacy, he remains a 
conscientious republican to the present 
day. Y'et this republican Bonaparte 
frankly declares, both in his memoirs,* 
and in a pamphlet,t published last 
year, that, upon visiting, or rather 
residing in England, he discovered a 
constitutional monarchy to be nearly 
the best of republics. Not a consti- 
tutional monarchy after the fashion of 
that of the Barricades, where the anta- 
gonist principles of monarchy and de- 
mocracy being placed in tl^p lists for a 
combat d Vontrance, one or the other 
must gain a decided victory, but our 
English, old-fashioned, Magna Char- 
tn-constitutional monarchy, wherein a 
powerful hereditary peerage balances 
and controls alike the crown and an 
elective House of Comipons ; which 
Imeien Bonaparte considers to form 
the tnic and proper republican insti- 
tutions, such as they must be, to en- 
circle, temper, and support a kingly 
crown. 

Now, though our own original pre- 
possessions were, we need hardly say, 
unfavourable to Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, to the brother of 
the ambitious conqueror and tyranni- 
cal enslaver of the Continent, to the 
republican who accepted the title of 
prince, let us frankly add that this is 
what ve like, — a boy passionately 
impelled by the passions and preju 
dices rife during his boyhood, — a ma 
thinking for himself — right or wron 
— adhering to the opinions he h 


M.imoire8 de Lucien Souaparte, Prince de Canino. 8vo. London : 1836. 
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adopted through good report and evil 
report, through temptation and perse- 
cution, and preserving through the 
whole, even to an age but too often 
hard and cold, the feelings of human 
nature and of early family affection. 

Turn we now, although we have 
not by any means done with his re- 
publican Imperial Highness, to his op- 
posite pole, the Berlin Professor. 

Friedrich Von Raumeris, we appre- 
hend, best known in this country by 
those letters upon England, upon the 
social condition and political institu- 
tions of the English nation,* which Mrs 
Sarah Austin has translated for the be- 
nefit of such of her countrymen, as not 
knowing, need to be made acquainted 
with themselves. No small portion of 
the mass, we apprehend, therefore, 
will be entitled to claim her services, 
and we trust equally able and willing 
to remunerate them. But had these 
letters upon England been all Herr 
Von Raumer had written, had we 
known him only as a loyal Prussian 
legitimatist, queerly metamorphosed 
into an English Radical, of a surety 
we should never have devoted even 
these few lines to commemorate his 
mistakes and misrepresentations ; nor, 
even had* the contrast he offers to 
Lucicn Bonaparte provoked a smile, 
as it occurred to us, should we have 
dreamed of placing his name side by 
side with that of the reaUy able Prince. 
But Raumer is more than an observer 
of England through the spectacles or 
the eyes of Mrs Austin and the Whig 
Ministry. He is a diligent, lucid, and 
judicious historian, and, as such, ne- 
cessarily attracts our attention, pro- 
fessing ourselves, as we do, zealous 
lovers of history. 

Professor Raumer first became 
known to us as the diligent writer of 
a Yoltumnous and valuable history of 
the Hohenstauffen or Swabian empe- 
rors, f Upon the laborious research, 
the criticsu acumen, and the general 
historical talent displayed in this per- 
formance, it is needless for us to en- 
largo. It is a work of too great mag- 
nitude to be incidentaUy discussed; 
and its merits and defects have long 


since been made known to the British 
public by two elaborate critiques — 
written, as we have understood, by 
critics totally unconnected with each 
other ; the first in the pages of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, the other, 
some years later, in those of the Quar- 
terly Review. The only point connec- 
ted "with this history that -we, at pre- 
sent, feel oiuselves called upon to 
notice, is the conservative, or rather 
legitimatist character which it every 
where discovers. The first of the two 
reviewers alluded to, has obsen^ed that 
Raumer is one of the very few modem 
historians who favour the Ghibelliiies ; 
and he does this, not only with regard 
to Germany, where the question lay 
only between rival families, or, at most, 
between the empire and the Papal 
Sec ; but with regard to Italy, where 
even we, wdio profess ourselves Ghi- 
bellines, must acknowledge that it 
bore the appearance of lying between 
liberty, or at least independence, and 
a foreign yoke. W e say bore the ap- 
pearance, because we think with the re- 
viewer, that, inasmuch as the Gcmiaii 
Emperors were, or claimed to be Em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire?, and 
were certainly the regular and lawful 
successors of Charlemagne, Italy >vas 
not only an integral, but the essential 
part of their empire, Germany being 
the accessary. Still, the fact being 
that those Emperors were Germans, 
who, with the exception of Frederick 
II., and, perhaps, of his father Henry 
VI., resided almost entirely in their 
native Germany, risiting ItiJy only in 
jjomp, to receive the Imperial crown, 
or in arms to assert their authority, the 
feudal and federal conn(*xiou of the 
Peninsula w’ith the empire bore, to 
superficial observers, the character of 
subjugation to a foreign yoke. The 
Guelph insurrection of the Lombard 
cities against Frederic Barbarossa was, 
in many respects, analagous to that of 
the Anglo-Americans against the dis- 
tant mother country ; it was the in- 
surrection of conscious strength, deem- 
ed, hi the case of the Lombards some- 
what rashly, equal to the maintenance 
of indepen^nce against a remote sove- 


* England tm Jdkte 1835. Von Friedrich Von Raumer. 2 vole. 6vo. Berixn : 
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reign. As such remote sovereign must, 
in the nature of things, govern his more 
distant subjects less paternally, Icssj iidi- 
ciously than those immediately under 
his own eye — especially in early times 
of imperfect communication — the in- 
surgents had plausible if not sufficient 
grounds to allege in their justification. 
And thus, although it be mere school- 
boy d(‘clamation to revile the two 
Frederics as ambitious and usurping 
conquerors, it is very natural that en- 
thusiastic lovers of liberty should pas- 
sionately embrace the Guelph cause, 
the cause of fair and polished Italy, 
against barbarous Germans. 

Rauuier in liis history, on the con- 
trary, ])lcadod the cause of lawful so- 
vereignty against insurgents for liberty 
and independence. Now, whatever 
such conduct miglit have implied in a 
politician, -w'c viewed it only as. the 
conduct of a man of letters, and as 
sUch it appeared to us, in the midst 
of the march of intellect, of school- 
masters al)road, of hi jeinie France, 
of das jtiufje. Dcntschlandf and what 
not, as a remarkable instance of moral 
courage, and wo enquired who this 
bold advocate of legitimate authority 
might be. We learned that Friedrich 
Ludwig George Von Raiimcr was a 
Frus^ian of noble family, who had 
been destined and trained for official 
life, for the career of a statesman, had 
early merited and obtained the good 
opinion of his superiors ; had held 
various small posts ; and was so fa- 
voured by Prince Hardenberg, that 
he received him into liis family, as 
well as office, in order to fit him for 
the highest stations, and that his pas- 
sion for historical studies had induced 
him to abandon these fiattcring pros- 
pects, and solicit, in lieu of a minis- 
terial portfolio in reversion, and some 
undcr-secrctaryship in possession, the 
appointment of professor of history at 
the University of Breslau, which uni- 
versity he has since quitted for that 
of Berlin. We likewise learned that 
the King of Prussia, with a truly 
royal patronage of learning, when 
Raumer’s historical labours require 
that he should travel in search of in- 
formation, not only gives him leave of 
absence from his professional duties. 


but defrays the expense of his 
journey. 

These details, at once so charac- 
teristic of the enthusiasic Teutonic na- 
ture, and so strikingly discrepant, as 
well from old German feud^sm as 
from continental passion for office, 
certainly did not lessen our interest in 
the noble historian, and we looked 
with confident desire for more fruits 
of his diligence. Some few publica- 
tions of his appeared, we believe, from 
time to time, which did not reach us, 
but the year 1831 gave birth to two 
works, which we eagerly sought. 
These were two sets of letters from 
Paris, the one relative to the dead, the 
other to the living.* 

The former of these sets of letters, 
which though last published — in fact 
written after the Professor’s return to 
Berlin — we mention first, both because 
it w^as the first of the two that we saw, 
and because it constitutes a part of his 
historical labours, and is known to the 
English public, as translated by Lord 
Francis Egerton, under the title of 

Illustrations of the History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 
Of these historical letters it will, 
therefore, suffice to observe generally, 
that they contain the fruits of Rau- 
mer’s researches in the**Parisian li- 
braries, materials upon which to form, 
or by which to rectify historical opi- 
nions, but which, to our old-fashioned 
notions, would have been more fitly, 
though perhaps less lucratively, incor- 
porated in the notes or appendix to 
Raumer’s history, now in course of 
publication, for the sake of which he 
sought them, than in this independent 
form. In these Berlin letters, how- 
ever, we still find, as far as the nature 
of the anomalous composition, or rather 
compilation, aChnits, the same ultra- 
conservative disposition to defend all 
lawfully constituted authorities against 
insurrection and innovation, which 
first attracted our notice. Thus the 
historian has discovered and puhlidhed 
documents justifying Philip II. of 
Spain from the accusation, under 
which he had long laboured, of having 
poisoned his eldest son and his third 
wife. This eldest son, begging par- 
don of all the poets who have sung 
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the virtues and mourned the fate of 
Don Carlos^ from Otway, Schiller, 
and Alfieri, down to their latest suc- 
cessor, our tragical Home Secretary, 
appears to have been, if not actually 
an idiot or a maniac, a youth whose 
passions -were extravagant and un- 
bridled to a degree so nearly approach- 
ing to frenzy, as clearly made it the 
duty of the Ung, if he could not cure 
him, to exclude him from the succes- 
sion, for the sake of the millions of 
subjects who might otheiv^'ise have 
been the victims of his follies and vices. 
Don Carlos further appears to have 
died in confinement of a fever brought 
on by his own intemperance. If 
Philip II. wei«e jealous of his French 
Queen, it must surely have been with 
some one more captivating in mind 
and body than her stepson. 

The second set of Parisian Letters, 
entitled ** Letters from Paris in 1830,*’ 
professes to be a collection of the 
letters written by Herr Voii Raumer 
to his family and friends, communi- 
cating to them his opinions relative 
to the manners, literature, theatres, 
philosophy, religion, and politics of 
the French metropolis, as he found 
them, during a residence of five 
months, four of which immediately 
pmeded the notorious, if not glorious. 
Three Days, during which days he 
was absent upon an excursion. 

In these letters we could not but 
observe some little inconsistency in the 
writer’s political opinions as they re- 
fer to the past or the present, to Ger^ 
many, perhaps we should say Prussia, 
and every other part of the habitable 
globe. Here we found that the his- 
torian who justified the most severe 
and arbitrary measures of Frederic 
Barbarossa, who considered the strug- 
gle of the Lombard cities for liberty 
and ind^endence as rank rebellion, 
viewed his Gallic contemporaries with 
different eyes, reprobated, as blind 
and lawless obstinacy, Charles X.’s 
endeavours^to maintain the ministers 
of his own choice, thought the French 
would have been justified in every 
measure of passive resistance, such as 
non-payment of taxes, and the like, 
and that they took a perhaps wiser, 
Itecause more qmckly decisive course, 
in the very arave resistance of the 
Three Days. Nay, we found an ob- 
scure intimation of treachery towards 
his master on the part of ^rmont. 


unaccompanied by any intimation of 
distaste or disapprobation. 

Still Raumer was evidently sup- 
ported under this slight attack of the 
liberalist epidemic by innate habitual 
German sound sense and right feel- 
ing. He saw the faidts of both par- 
ties, of the opposition and the people, 
as well as those of the Government. 
He condemned and ri»lieuled the 
Brussels parody of the Parisian Three 
Days — he laughed at the arrogance 
of the Belgians, who, always subject- 
ed to a foreign yoke, always intolerant 
Catholics, afiected to look down upon 
the long self-emancipated Protestant, 
all-tolerant Dutch, as slaves, tyrants, 
and bigots. Ho saw that, not in 
Prussia only, but every where, the 
spirit is more important than the form 
of a government. Nay, he even car- 
ried this monarchical opinion too far, 
at least for us. who incline to think 
that moderately free forms may gra- 
dually generate a free spirit. We 
shall extract a few ])assages to this 
elfect from the Paris letters, i)artly as 
an apology for our own individual 
foible for an author who coidd write 
the letters from England, and partly 
as a contrast to, and a sort of correc- 
tive of some of the absurdities w Inch 
actually nstoiimled us as we perused 
those I'jjglish letters, hi a letter, 
dated starch 13, 1830, he says, speak- 
ing of the King of the then uiidi\ ided 
Netherlands, not without truth per- 
haps, but somewhat reminding us of 
the well-known prol'essioiial defensive 
suggestions of tlie tanner, w'oolstaplcr, 
&c. of the besieged town. 

It were more cfiectivc against the 
evil [of factious clamour] tlian cen- 
sors, juries, or punishments, did go- 
vernments understand Jiow to gain 
the good opinion and active services 
of tlie better literati. Whilst every 
pert jackanapes writes against them, 
they most mistakenly hold it super- 
fluous to employ a single well-dis- 
posed author to devclopc and defend 
the better cause. Every where sol- 
diers more than enough, but no in- 
tellectual champions.” * * • 

March 29. — I maintained against 
V., that every nation required its own 
appropriate guarantees of liberty, and 
that the abstraction which sought to 
establish every where the same forms, 
directions, and instruments, fell into 
inanity and perversion.” * • • 
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June 22. — I believe that the false 
overweight^ the immoderate irritabi- 
lity and restlessness of the democratic 
element in the legislature, can be les- 
sened and cured only by giving a 
greater scope and influence to this 
same democratic element in its proper 
lower sphere. Municipal and provin- 
cial councils draw off the blood from 
the head, and again prepare it to re- 
turn thither in due and moderated cir- 
culation. Extravagant as it may 
sound, I am convinced that, in France, 
the strengthening of this right demo- 
cracy would produce a wholesome 
weakening of the diseased and dan- 
gerous democracy, and that all else is 
quackery, which will not effect the 

desired object. 

August 7 (after the glorious dags), 
— Some four hundred people, not 
rabble, mostly students and youths of 
that class, made their way into the 
(’hamber of Deputies. They de- 
manded, not merely the expulsion of 
the Villcle Peers from the Chamber 
of Peers, but the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, and of all privileges 
whatever. One party among the De- 
puties would gladly have employed 
force against these riotous reformers. 
But how can you on Friday punish 
as rioters the very persons whom on 
Tuesday you extolled as the deliverers 
of their country, as patterns for all 
nations and all times } * * * What 
is worse is that some of the Deputies 
sided with the four hundred politi- 
cians, and thus further eiK^ouraged 
them. Others argued against their 
views.” * * * 

This is follow'ed by such an anti- 
democratic argument, which, whether 
original or condensed from those of 
the more rational Deputies, it were 
superfluous to extract. We shall end 
these specimens of our historian’s still 
remaimug good sense, even whilst 
labouring under the revolutionary 
contagion in the years 1830 and 1831, 
with a passage that contains a sort of 
political confession of faith, as also 
what may be called a prophetic fore- 
sight of the results of the Three 
Glorious Days to French liberty, the 
writer of which we should never have 
conceived obnoxious to the Radical 
or Reform fever, at least to the degree 
to which he has since sickened of it. 
With respect to prescient apprehen- 
sions expressed, it will be remember- 
ed, that, even in 1 832, when the book 


was published, Louis Philippe was 
far from having attained to his present 
despotic power. 

Sept. 8 Through their revolu- 

tions, for and by main force the 
French have reached the highest grade 
of legal institutions, and have tri- 
umphed over the absolutists of the 
school of main force. Should they, 
in the arrogance of victory, sink back 
into that region, the fault will be 
theirs, and will not fail of its punish- 
ment. But I deny that they have now, 
with all their thinking and doing, esta- 
blished themselves upon the pinnacle of 
social civilisation . That king and people 
can grow together, blending into one 
existence, that free gifts and sacrifices 
can be of greater worth than negative 
opposition, that the fructifying sun of 
love can and must shine upon the de- 
fensive pillar of law and right, these 
arc things which, to them, appear in- 
credible, impossible. Even the most 
judicious of the Doctrinaires would 
fain hammer their edifice together out 
of more tangible materials. Thus, in 
our father-land, the life and existence 
of king and people are actually estab- 
lished in a loftier, holier region. 
There, monarch and citizen — like hus- 
band and wife, parent and ^liild, bro- 
thers, or sisters — ask not about their 
rights whilst love reigns. Yet it is 
true that should, which God forbid! 
our nation become seditious, or a king 
tyrannical, we might find that the 
legal element was inadequately deve- 
veioped in our political life.” 

Who would not, frpm all this, have 
inferred, as we did, that, in the eyes 
of Professor Von Raumer, the mixtiu’e 
of chartered rights and constitutional 
feelings, such as it existed in this 
country before we were seized "with 
the mania of improvement, would ap- 
pear to be the true and just medium be- 
tween French theory and German 
sentiment ? But before wc proceed 
either to speak of our disappointment 
in this respect, or further to trace our 
Professor’s literary career, we feel 
tempted to say a word or two upon 
the party designation. Doctrinaire, re- 
specting which, some of our rca^rs 
may possibly be as much mistaken and 
perplexed as we ourselves w^ere, French 
scholars as we fancy ourselves, until 
wc were enlightened by a French 
friend. We had imagined that doc- 
trinaire must answer to theorist ; and 
there we were in the right, but even 
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by that just conclusion were we mis- 
led, inasmuch as a French theorist is 
altogether diifercnt from an English 
theorist. We Britons are accustomed 
to call him a theorist who logically 
carries out his principles or opinions, 
unalloyed, to tlieir impracticable ex- 
tremes. Now, in France, such ex- 
tremes are held to be what is most 
natural and simple ; hence, in poli- 
tics, despotism and republicanism are 
thought plain, natural opinions, whilst 
the theorist, the djctrinaire, is the 
philosophical politician, who endea- 
vours to steer betwixt those extremes, 
taking the good, and shunning the 
evil of both. Should we then trans- 
late a doctrinaire a practical man ? 

To return to our Professor. When 
the letters from Paris, written at Ber- 
lin, were published, he applied himself 
sedulously to the composition of his 
second, and far more considerable his- 
torical work, the necessary prepara- 
tion for which had called him to Paris. 
This is a History of Europe, from the 
end of the 15th century, of which five 
volumes have now appeared, reaching 
little beyond the middle of the 17th 
century, conso(piently about half, and 
that the least complicated half of the 
whole undertaking. Of the research 
and labour requisite for tlie compo- 
sition of such a history — as Rau- 
mer writes history — not superficially, 
compiling from a few poj)ular histo- 
rians in the several countries, but witli 
deep and patient investigation of all 
sources of information, and with as pa- 
tient, almost as toilsome, and more 
arduous, critical comparison of the col- 
lected materials and* clashing state- 
ments, it is impossible to think, with- 
out feeling profound respect for 
the author who devotes his time, 
thoughts, his very life to such a task. 
Of the History itself we shall not 
hero speak further ; it is yet, more 
than his History of the Hohenstauf- 
fens, a work far too important to be 
criticised incidentally, and we need 
not say that we have here neither 
space nor time to discuss its charac- 
ter as it ought to be discussed. Be- 
sides, as with respect to the past, the 
Irriter’s political views are unchanged, 
this history scarcely comes within the 
snbjects here treated ; and it will be 
enough to say that it fully confirms 
our oiiHnal respect for the historian 
of the Hohenstauffen Emperors. 


Nearly two years ago, the same pur- 
suit of historical information, that took 
Herr Von Raumer to Paris in 1830, 
brought him to London, to explore 
the British Museum, and the State 
Paper Office. He there reaped a har- 
vest as abundant as the former, and 
used his London in the same ex- 
traordinary way as his Parisian har- 
vest ; to wit — he published two more 
volumes of appenilix, as an indepen- 
dent book. All wc shall further 
observe, relative to this portion of 
his visit, dedicated to old MSS. and 
their repositories, is, that Raumer’s 
physical sensibility to heat and cold 
strikes us as somewhat peculiar. In 
the Bibliothe/jiie da Roi, at Paris, 
which is never warmed save by the 
summer’s sun, as Raumer himself 
complainingly states, the historiau ha*! 
caught a cold, so vi»)lent, that produc- 
ing intestinal inflaniTiiatioii, it had 
nearly terminated his labours with his 
life ; and in his letters from London, 
he speaks of similar perils, from the 
yet colder atmosphere of the read- 
ing-room at the British Museum, as 
having been avoided only by vigilant 
watchfulness o\er his sensations, and 
hurrying away from thi** scene of 
chilly danger when they indicated 
cause of apprehension. ISV>w, as the 
said reading-room is heated through- 
out the season by a hot idr apparatus, 
and tliat to a degree which we, indi- 
vidually, have often found inconve- 
nient, and which induc<‘s a universal 
uncloaldng of the readers, we know 
not how to explain our Professor’s 
chilliness, unless we suppo&e that, ha- 
ving heard much, both of the supe- 
rior liberality of all French public 
establishments, and of the alleged iJli- 
berality of the English, he took it for 
granted that our reading-room must 
be the coldest, and shivered, as some 
have died, under sensations originat- 
ing solely in a prepossessed, prejudic- 
ed imagination. 

But it is of his letters concerning 
living England, of the impression pro- 
duced by the appearance of this coun- 
try upon the loyal Conservative Prus- 
sian, so different from that which our 
previous knowledge of his opinions had 
led us to anticipate, from that which the 
very same appearances produced upon 
the Republican brother of the England- 
hating Emperor Napoleon, that we are 
to speak, our object being to solve, if 
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possible, the mystery of such incon- 
sistency. Perhaps one word may ex- 
plain the difference last mentioned. 
The Prince of Canino resided long, 
observed, and thought for himself ; — 

the Berlin Professor . But let 

us state facts rather than pronounce 
judgment, and the same explanation 
may help us to read both riddles. 

We know that Herr Von Raumer 
came hither strongly recommended to 
the fair and talented translator of 
Prince Pucklcr INIuskaw ; tliat he was 
by her introduced to all the Whig 
literati, tc all the Whig Maecenases, 
CO whom her pen and her politics had 
introduced herself ; and, moreover, 
from his Paris letters, that lie was of 
a temperament not unsusceptible of the 
influences, skiey and other, amongst 
w hich fate might chance to throw' him. 
All this we knew' before hand. Ne- 
vertheless, w'c felt that w’C were so 
thoroughly accpiainted with the histo- 
rian's political principles and senti- 
ments, even as they appear in those 
very Paris letters, that w'e could not 
entertain a tloubt but that our consti- 
tutional monarchy, such as it once was, 
must be so exactly to his taste, uulc^^s, 
indeed, he should think it too free, too 
democratic, that w e opened his Eng- 
land *m Jfdire anticipating rc'- 

grets of every recent change which 
liad tended to assimilate this country 
to tlKorizing, centralizing Prance. 
What w'ords can express our surprise, 
when instead, w o read, as the frints of 
the Professor’s own ciKpiincs and ob- 
servations, a speech of my Lord John 
Russell’s ujion one iiolitical question, a 
speech of Mr Spring Rice’s upon an- 
other, a speech of Mr Poulctt Thomp- 
son upon a third, &c. &c., merely a 
little Gennanized, and not a single 
word or remark that could be called 
original, if we except the very origi- 
nal idea of doing justice to Ireland, by 
converting every starving cottager into 
an independent landed proprietor; 
that is to say, robbing Peter not to 
pay, but to give alms to Paul ? 

Is, then, the THOrd of the enigma 
simply this, that Raumer had no time 
to observe for himself relations and 
conditions that lie less upon the sur- 
face here than in France, and therefore 
listened instead of looking ? If so, of 
England in 1835 not another word ; 
for why should we trouble ourselves 
to take at second-hand, in German or 


English, translated back from German 
into the original language, if not into 
the original words, what we can so 
easily get, spick and span new, from 
the Whig statesmen and orators, and 
ladies and gentlemen, from whom 
Professor Von Raumer received his 
observations, views, and opinions ? 

Will it be asked, why, then, have we 
written so much about this Prussian, 
we must not, wdU not say raf, but se- 
duced changeling ? For two or three 
reasons — First, we wished to explain 
and c'xcusc, to those who knew nothing 
else of Herr Von Raumer, our regard 
and respect for an author who could 
w'ritc such silly letters ; secondly, we 
w'ished to show the inconsistency of 
his objectionable, borrowed opinions, 
w'ith those which are the offspring 
of his ow'n unbiassed intellect ; and 
lastly, and chiefly, we wore moved 
by a patriotic desire to i)oint out to 
the (-’ouservatives of England a strik- 
ing illustration of the remarks con- 
tained in the first extract wx* made 
from the Paris Letters. Alas ! We 
doubt 110 Tory Lords were duly im- 
pressed wdth the necessity of enlisting 
on their side the opinions and active 
exertions of the able Berlin Professor. 
We doubt no Tory Ladies wxoed 
him to their brilliant soirees, or, if 
they sent the foreigner an “ At Home,’* 
troubled tlieir heads about him, be- 
yond the reception, smile, and w’el- 
comc, w hen he came. And lo ! the 
result ! Professor Von Raumer, dur- 
ing the few hours which, for two 
or three months, he daily dedicated to 
the business of exploring, understand- 
ing, and appreciating England and 
the English, could observe and think 
only by the organs of his Whig friends, 
admirers, and instructors. May To- 
ries profit by experience, and not in 
future make over learned foreigners 
wholly to Whigs and Radicals ! 

Let us now turn to a more gratify- 
ing theme ; the view s of the able 
Republican who so differently appre- 
ciates this country — ^whose political 
opinions have been so materially mo- 
dified by his observations of England 
and the English. 

Having sdready contrasted him as a 
politician with Professor Von Rau- 
mer, and that under various aspects, 
we should now speak of the Prince of 
Canino as an author. But various 
difficulties start up in our way. In 
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this capacity he was first knoim to ns 
as a poet> and as such we wish not to 
speak of him. We are no admirers 
of French poetry, revolutionary or 
monarchical, romantic or classic. 
We must even confess a lurking sus- 
picion that the French language, so 
superlatively colloquial, is utterly in- 
capable of genuine poetry ; for 
which reason wo frankly challenge 
ourselves as unfit to sit in a poetic 
jury upon the Prince of Canino's 
Charkmngne, and, we believe, other 
epics. 

As a prose writer we know him 
chiefly by the already mentioned vo- 
lume of memoirs lately published, and 
which, we must confess, whilst afford- 
ing us very considerable satisfaction, 
has likewise occasioned us much dis- 
appointment. Wo had impatiently 
awaited these promised memoirs, in 
which we had expected to find Liicien 
Boiia 2 )arte's version of the 18th Bru- 
inaire — his views respecting hi.? bro- 
tlier's conversion of the republican 
consulate into the empire ; further, 
respecting this same brother s policy, 
domestic and foreign ; and when this 
first volume was placed in our hands, 
w^e read on, incessantly looking for 
the write*\s inces*^autly announced 
comparison of the ] 8th Brumnire and 
its results with the Three July Day^ 
and their results. We reached the 
end <ff tlds first volume, and found that 
all these object.s of historical, jiolitical, 
and literary desire were to occupy the 
Hccond volume. We asked for the 
second volume, and behold you it is 
to he published or not, perhaps written 
or not, according as the reading world 
shows itself deserving thereof by its 
reception of this first volume, which 
stops immediately prior to Naiioleon’s 
return from Egyjit. 

What is this as a contribution to 
the history of our times ? WJiat is it 
as a literary composition ? A mere 
exposition of the subject of the great 
drama, scarcely entering upon le 
iUHud *lt V intrigue — a fragment. How 
should we form a critical or historical 
opinion upon such a fragment ? We 
cannot even attempt so vague a task, 
and shall merely select a few detached 
passages out of this first volume, illus- 
trative of the Prince of Canino's poli- 
tical opinions, as modified by, or 
educed from, the evils, the vicissitudes, 
the catastrophes that he has witnessed 


— ^ia be ha» participated. Those 

opinions, we would fain hope, consi- 
dering the democratic character and 
Bonapartean blood of the writer, may 
not be without weight with such poli- 
ticians as would scoff at Tory reason- 
ings as the drivellings of dotage, or 
the empty and unmeaning words of 
hypocrisy or tyranny. 

The first passage we select may be 
no unuseful lesson to '^^■L*ll-lneaning 
incipient dem;igugues touching the 
seductions of po 2 )ularity, the unantici- 
pated influence which the passions of 
their hearers may exercise over their 
deliberately preconceived intention*.. 
Lucien Bonaparte relates his being 
sent, whilst a mere youth, on a mis- 
sion to France by the Cur.?ican repub- 
licans, when the long revered Paoli 
preferred English to French liberty ; 
and liis introduction as a Corsican re- 
))ublican to the Jacobin Club, upon liis 
landing at Marseille. Wc should say, 
that not having met with or heard a good 
character of the English translation of 
these memoirs, we translate for our- 
selve.s. 

I was called to the tribune before 
1 had considered what I should say. 

I exclaimed that the nation was betray- 
ed in (.^)rsica, and that we came to in- 
voke our brethren's aid. * * ♦ 1 had 

meant, I wislied to spare Paoli ; but 
the acclamations of the galleries iii- 
erea.'icdin i>ro 2 )ortion to the violence of 
my language, and for the first time I 
experienced the 2 )owit of the hearers’ 
2 )assions over a public .sjn'ciker. Hur- 
ried away by the shouts, the agitation 
of the galleries, I presently said every 
thing that could further inflame their 
])as.<ions. I no longer conflned my- 
self to soliciting prompt succours 
against the common enemy — 1 painted 
Paoli as having betrayed the national 
confidence, and returned to his native 
island only to surrender it to the Eng- 
lish, whom I did not spare. * * * At 
midnight the sitting broke up. 

“ Solitude and sleep calmed my 
spirits. The image of that Paoli, so 
long the object of my veneration, 
arose, disturbing my soul with emo- 
rions that resembled remorse. I re- 
collected my conversations with him 
at Rostino. I had just poured forth, 
unpreme^tatedly, the very reverse of 
what I had for months heard from his 
revered lips ; and ferocious execra- 
tions of Paoli had responded to my 
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passionate oratory." I i>e0ii aaao- 
ciated^ for my mission to Fans, with 
men whose rfepulsiVe 'aspfept, ^savag^e 
expressions, and blad&'^^rd deport- 
ment had disagreeably surprised 

* « all 

me. 

“ Next morning these Marseillois 
deputies came and led me to a coffee- 
house to breakfast. W e.passed through 
la Cannahriere, the principal street of 
Marseille. 1 admired its length, its 
superb edifices. It was thronged with 
men, women, and children, all elboM^- 
ing their way forward ; and I asked 
one of the friends and brothers whether 
it were a holiday ? He answered 
placidly, * No, it’s only a score or so 
of aristocrats making their somerset 
{ipti font In culbute). Dost not see 
them ? ’ I looked as lie pointed ; I saw 
the fjtnlJotinc, red with blood — at work. 
The wealthiest merchants of Mar- 
seille w'crc there undergoing decapi- 
tation ! And the crowd, so long fed 
by them, was parading in la Canna- 
hriere to enjoy the spectacle ! The 
shops were full as ever of customers — 
the coffee-houses wore open — cakes 
and gingerbread were in recpiest as at 
a fair ! This was what 1 saw the first 
time 1 walked in the streets of Mar- 
seille, and what I can never forget ! ” 

This sight, following so close upon 
his remorse-awakening efforts of elo- 
qiienee, seems to have cured Lueicn 
B(>napart(‘ of his puerile Jacobiiiisiii, 
and he gives an .account of his success- 
ful exertions to rescue provincial vic- 
tims during Tin; tfiikor ; as what we 
are used to call the limes of terror is 
now yet more expressively termed in 
France, preceded by a statement, 
than which w’c do not recollect to have 
seen any more briefly impressive of 
the horrors of anarcliy. 

** Who shall dare to say w hat he 
w^ould have done if driven to the infer- 
nal alternative of those days — hill or 
he killed f • • • Young men 1 — read 
the history of ninety-three, not in the 
pleadings of rhetoricians falsely calling 
themselves historians, but in the co- 
lumns of the inexorable Moniteur, 
Read patiently. Then will you, like 
your fathers, shnnk in horror from 
the rule of the multitude. Under the 
despotism of one man, or of several 
men you risk falling a victim. Under 


a' defooeratie despotism that risk is 
.centupled ; but you incur another, 
beyo^. comparison more dreadful— 
Tnat of hacondrug the executimer"' 

' But our^jnaln interest in these me- 
moirs lies, as before intimated, in the 
opinions of the able, statesmanlike 
writer respecting forms of government 
and constitutions, those opinions being 
modified by, if not wholly founded 
upon his own experience ; and doubly 
valuable from the original democratic 
and republican tendency of Liicien’s 
inclinations. We cannot but hope 
that this generally known tendency 
may lead to the book’s being exten- 
sively read, among the reformers and 
revolutionists* of the present day, es- 
pecially those of the continent, and 
yet more especially of France, a coun- 
try that now sets the fashion of liberty 
and constitutions, as it has long done 
of caps, coats, and cookery. Would 
the French Republicans listen to 
and profit by the w'ords of that true 
and original Brutus, Bonaparte — the 
name adopted by Lucien when Chris- 
tian names were exploded as aristocra- 
tic — w'ho was so long held up to ad- 
miration as the very beau ideal of a 
Rc'piiblican, we strongly opine that 
we should no longer hear our own 
British radicals sneering at w hat they 
are now’’ pleased to designate as “ the 
twaddle about balance of power in 
the eonslitutioii.” It is not, in- 
deed, ill our pages that we expect 
those w ho need such lessons will study 
them ; but we may here cheor the 
drooping’ spirits of readers, for whom 
the name of the Prince of Canino has 
no charm, by showing them the wis- 
dom that the staunch Revolutionist 
has derived from experience. Of tiie 
various constitutions that succeeded 
each other in France, prior to the 
18th of Bmmairc, he thus speaks : — 
The Republican Directorial Con- 
stitution offered more guarantees to 
public security than the monarchy 
of ninety-one. Let us compare, the 
bases of those two codes. As to the 
code of ninety-three, which separates 
them, it was nothing but an absolute 
democracy, as such, utterly inapplica- 
ble to a great nation.’* 

In 91, the sovereign or legisla- 
tive power was concentrated in one 


Meaning, of course, M* Thiers and Co. 
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single body, which was to be entirely 
and at once changed every second 
year. [This view of the Legislative 
Body, of the National Assembly as a 
despotic sovereign in opposition to 
the debilitated and helpless Executive 
Power, is just, and strikes us as 
original.] 

“ In 95, the sovereign power was 
divided betw’een two bodies, one-fifth 
of wliich was annually changed. Now 
what is the concentration of the so- 
vereign power, whether in an indivi- 
dual or a body, but despotism ? What 
is the frequent and complete change of 
the depositary of this sovereign power, 
whether an individual or a body, but 
anarchy ? 

** Tlie constitution of 91 was a 
confused medley of despotic and an- 
arcliical principles. It merely trans- 
located the despotism or legislative 
unity. It changed a hereditary for a 
biennial master. The new master 
was more absolute than the old, be- 
cause he had not been opposed by 
parliaments (French), by nobility, by 
clergy, or by provincial states. On 
the other hand, the biennial change 
of this absolute sovereign kept every 
question unsettled, at least incessantly 
mooted anew. We might every se- 
cond year pass from a monarchy to a 
republic, ftom a republic to a mo- 
narchy. A burst of enthusiasm, a 
decree extorted by fear, was all-suffi- 
cient for the change.’* • * “It 

placed a baseless, unsupported throne, 
in opposition to an omnipotent, ever- 
changing sovereign. It gave to tho 
shadow of a king neither the initiative 
of new laws, nor the right of dissolv- 
ing the legislature, whilst the suspen- 
sive veto for two years -could only en- 
able him to incur the vengeance of 
the absolute master.” 

And this constitution of 91, so 
clearly and argumentatively condemn- 
ed by Lueien Buonaparte, is the con- 
stitution par eJTcelhncc which the 
Spanish Extraordinary Cortes of Ca- 
diz, after having seen its failure in 
France nearly copied in 1812, which 
Portugal and Naples imitated at se- 
cond hand; and which, after a second 
failure, though in an inverse sense,* 
in all those countries, has been reviv- 
ed with but little modidcation, and 
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forced upon the de facto Queens (if 
Queens de facto they still Jirc) of Spain 
imd Portugal. 

We thought to have here terminat- 
ed our extracts ; but we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of here insert- 
ing this enlightened foreign Republi- 
can’s view of the English Constitu- 
tion, to wliich we alluded some pages 
back. 

In England, I have seen how 
well a really constitutional monarchy 
suits a great nation. We here be- 
hold, if not the best, yet a good and 
happy Republic, not in a programfne, 
but in practice and in mor^s, — ^tho 
legislative power, wisely divided 
amongst three authorities, each of 
which exercises unshackled its proper 
prerogative, — the executive power 
possessing full latitude for doing good, 
neither having nor seeking any for 
doing evil, — the judicial power so in- 
dependent, that the obscurest per- 
son, like the greatest wealthiest lord, 
like the meanest or the most illus- 
trious continental exile, feels perfect- 
ly secure under the* guarantee of the 
jury, which no sacrilegious touch can 
pervert, of domiciliary inviolability, 
which no villaiiy may profane. The 
elective branch of the legislature, 
chosen by eight hunvlred thousand 
electors out of a population of iwenty- 
tive millions, which, if far from uiii- 
verstd suffrage, approaches live times 
nearer to it than our electoral law. 
Lastly, the House of Peers, accessible 
to every citizen, too powerful and too 
enlightened to yield to the allurements 
of the Court or the clamour of the mul- 
titude. These hereditary magistrates 
have for a century and a halfhQ&n the 
defenders of the charter, the Immortal 
work of their ancestors. Their tute- 
lary supremacy will long remain the 
palladium of British liberty, provided 
they cease not to resist indexibly the 
overflowing torrent of popular opi- 
nions, which nothing short of a social 
convulsion could satisfy ; providc^d 
they do not forsake their own appro- 
priate territory to defend themselves 
weakly upon that of their adversaries, 
but, influenced by state reasons, consi- 
der every new law proposed relatively 
rather to its probable action upon the 
eonstitutioii, as a whole, than to that 


Its first appearance ending in anarchy, its second in the restoration of absolutism. 
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theoretic perfection^ which often de- 
ceptiously insinuates into the body 
politic a fatal germ of di 6 solution 5 
masked under the seductive appear- 
ance of a salutary amelioration. 
Should the* patrician robe ever be less 
revered than the kingly crown^ than 
the elective chamber • * • • were not 
that to deny Old England^ and de- 
molish the very basis of that charter, 
yet unrivalled in the Old World, 
[hear this ye modern scoffers at Mag- 
na C7iarta]» the vital force of which 
resides in the equal independence, the 
equal respectability, and the equal in- 
violability of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons.” 

There is much curious matter in 
1 his volume besides our extracts ; such 
as the Prince of Caiiiiio’s acknow- 
ledgment of Mr Pitt’s great abilities 
as a statesman ; his assertions that 
both Na])oleon’s returns to Prance, as 
well for the 18th Bruinaire as for the 
Hundred Days, u ere altogctlior uncon- 
corted with, and unexpected by, his 
partisans ar liome ; his frank avowal, 
apparently without much sense of 
shame, of the manoeuvring, the factious 
trickery, practised by hiuiself aiul 
friends in the councils, prior to the 


first of those returns, whether precon- 
certed and expected, or not, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Direc- 
tory, if not the Directorial Constitu- 
tion, as inefficient, and tlie like. But 
we have already said, to review Lu- 
cien Bonaparte's Memoirs, in such a 
fragment as this first volume, is im- 
possible. We confidently look for a 
second, because we are convinced that 
the idle complaints of disappointment, 
uttered by those who w(Te silly enough 
to expect a second edition of the gos- 
sip of Madame Junot, and the Prefect 
du Palais, in the memoirs of a philo- 
sophical republican statesman, must be 
felt by the Prince of Canino, as a mere 
topic for ridicule ; such murmurs can- 
not possibly damp his inclination to 
prosecute a w’ork, the value of which, 
making due allowance for the proba- 
bly unconscious colouring of partiali- 
ty and prejudice, is, and must bo, 
duly appreciated by all historians and 
reasoning politicians. For our own 
part, we anticipate with some pleasure 
and much impatience, the offering our 
readers such a review of these memoirs 
as they deserve, "when we shall obtain, 
in the second volmne, a complete por- 
tion of the w hole. 


TO Tilt coxjJLcruit oT Blackwood’s magazine. 

Edinburgh, 9f/i December 1836. 

Sir, — In Blackwood’s Magazine for this month there appears a letter from 
Mr Henry Craustoun, in which he calls attention to an inaccurate statement, 
and to an omission w hich he had found in a book published by me nearly six 
months ago, called Schloss Hainfeld. 

The inaccuracy consists in iny having ascribed to the late Lord Ashburton 
some pecuniary assistance, for wliich, it appears, the late Countess Purgstall 
was indebted to her omi family, at the period of her son’s death, the distress- 
ing circumstances of which are alluded to at page 37 of my work. 

The omission relates to niy not having mentioned Mr Craiistoun’s name in 
my narrative, nor adverted to the nature and extent of his intercourse with 
his sister, the late Countess. 

There are other topics dw^elt upon in Mr Craiistoun’s letter ; but as tliey re- 
late to remarks in a publication which is not mine, and to opinions for which' 
I am not responsible, I shall coniine my observations to the above two points. 

With respect to the pecuniary aid lent to ihe (Jountess, I have only to ^ re- 
mark tliat, in the conversations with her from wdiich I drew my informa- 
tion, I was rpiite tniconsciously led into the above mistake, by confounding 
her descriptions of the distress and difficulties she went through at the time of 
her son’s death, with those she had to struggle with at subsequent periods of 
her life, when the considerable legacy, mentioned by Mr Cranstoun as having 
beeu left her by Lord Ashburton, proved of such importance to her. 

As to the omission, I have to observe, that as my purpose was merely to give 
an account of the visit which land my family, at her own earnest entreaty, paid 
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to the late Countess Pnrgstall — and as 1 had no intention whatever of giving a 
history of her whole life — still less of entering into the details of the private in- 
tercouj^ which took place between her and her connexions in this country — I 
felt that it would be more delicate not to touch at all upon those purely domes- 
tic topics, which had reference to the surviving members of her family in Scot- 
land. 


So far, indeed, was I from imagining that, by atlopting this course, I 
should displease Mr Cranstoun, I was, until very lately, under the fullest con- 
viction that he would give me credit for proper delicacy in maintaining this 
reserve. Accordingly, I learned, only towards the end of last month, and 
greatly to my surprise, that in thus confining my narrative strictly to the 
details of my own visit with my family at Hainfeld, my purpose had been 
misapprehended. I then learned — also for the first time — that I had inadvert- 
ently been led into the error above alluded to respecting pecuniary aftairs. 

Immediately upon obtaining this information (which was some days befor4» 
the Magazine appeared, and before I had any knowledge of its contents), I 
Cancell^ the page of my book in which the inaccuracy occurred, and substi- 
tuted, in all the unsold copies, another page, containing the note given below,* 
in which the error pointed out to me was corrected, and the omission, whicli 
I understood was complained of, supplied. 

I need scarcely add, that 1 regret exceedingly having been led, however 
unwittingly, into statements or omissions wdiich should have given a moment's 
uneasiness to any one connected with Ihe late Countess, to whom 1 became so 
deeply attached, that it will ever be a source of happiness to me that, by a 
train of such unlooked-for circumstances — by her considered . ' 
tial — I was enabled to watch over the latter ^ ^ estimable a person. 

1 regret also that nearl;- 

•with the t>uhH' J- * it better to make use of the ■widely-circulated 

ISd i ;if commuracation selected by Mr Cranstoun for hi> 

than to pwnt my answer in fie trMsient journals of the dav. 

I have the honour to remain 

A oiir most obedient bumble servant, 

lU^lL }\\u„ 


„ * “ After a condderaWe jwtion of this edition had gone into circulation, I was 
to*guppIy*™ ***** *^* atatenient contained a material omission, which 1 hasten 

“ It ought to have been mentioned that, at the frying period other son’s death, the 
Countess 8 two brothers not only went from this country to cheer her by their ure- 
sence, but by pecuniary aid essentially relieved her embarrassments at that moment • 
while the assistance derived from Lord Ashburton, hbove alluded to, was due to a le- 
gftcy left her some years afterwards. 

“ I was 1^ unconsciously into the above error, by confounding the Countess’s de- 
smptwn difflculties, at the time alluded to, with those wWch took place at a 

later period other history. —Sclilou Hainfeld, 2d EdiUm, p. 37. * 
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The Frenchman has the happiest 
art of any man alive, of taking the 
pleasant part of any matter to his 
bosom, and totally dismissing the 
remainder. The rage l*or Egyptian 
trojdiies is the very last that w'e should 
eoneeive a national taste in France. 
Egyj)t once might have been a land 
of promise to the “ Grande Nation,” 
when M. Savary wTote every Parisian 
trot erie into rai)tureswith its rosewaU'r, 
pavilions, and poetry, and every Pa- 
risian cabinet into frenzy witli its 
gilded prospects of superseding all the 
liritish eohmies, and stripping Eng- 
land of India by a march across the 
isthmus of Suez : or when M. llona- 
])arte carried his thirty thou>and 
hruns to found an em])ire in the 
East, take the Grand Turk by the 
bt‘ard, aiivl give every barber in Paris 
th(’ cholt't' of a harem and a throne, 
Egypt might have sounded well in the 
iifitive ear ; but since the days of old 
Abercroniln , and Ins style of manag- 
ing the hrnvrs, — it might be ])resumed 
to have lost some of its attractions, 
(liiiite the contrary. Egypt in France 
is still Notre Egyj)te.” Aboukir, 
the 17th of March, the fate of the 
iu\ineibles, and the Jinah of the 

Arnice de F Orient,” are com)»letely 
wi])ed out of the ])ieture, and Egypt 
and victory, the land of romance, of 
Napoleon and the sai'atis, is as fresh 
an(l favoured in the national fancy as 
it was on the day Avhen the g-rand 
charlatan himself left Toulon to exhi- 
bit his cups and balls before Turk 
and African on the classic shores of 
Alt'xander and Cleopatra. 

.The obelisk of Luxor is now at 
last erected in Paris — in the centre of 
the finest scpiare in I’aris — which 
sciuare it entirely disfigures, and for 
which disfiguration we are by no 
means grieved. Let no Parisian 
savant practise the small sword for 
our bosom on reading this. We have 
no possible desire to throw him into a 
state of belligerency. Let no hero of 
the demisol^ curl up his mustaches 
on hearing our opinion, and tlireaten 
us with his pistol for our liberty of 
speech. We have not the slightest 
intention of going to war for the 

VOL.,XLI, NO, CCLV. 
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glory of the rencontre ; but we do 
not hesitate to say that we regard 
those removals of ancient monuments 
as an offence to good taste, good 
sense, and good feeling, and that there 
we are not sorry to find them turn out 
in disappointment. The obelisk, 
while it stood among the ruins af the 
ancient Egyptian palace, was a strik- 
ing memorial of memorable times. It 
w^as appropriate to the spot — it grati- 
fied the sense of fitness — it stood a 
fine monument of great, wise, stirring, 
and strange things that had occurred 
actually around the spot where it 
stood. It virtually formed a part of 
the historic evidences of the country, 
and to the man of science, scholarship, 
and cultivated imagination, it fur- 
nislied the feelings which belong to 
'iho actual view of any relic of the 
mighty past, in the scene where all 
the living evidences of its greatness 
have gone down to the dust. But 
what can those feelings have to do 
with the Pldee Louis Quinze” in 
Paris ; the solemn solitude of the 
desert with the bustle of fiacres and 
fishw'omeii — the sacred characters of 
science and religion with the jangle 
of hurdy-gurdies and the prattle of 
holiday pedestrians — the dim and 
time-bleached record of the dead of 
thousands of years ago with the 
spruce impertinences of plaster- walls, 
and the flattering sculptures of a Pa- 
idsian palace-garden ? 

It is true that England has brought 
away Egyptian monuments, but it is 
to be remembered that those monu- 
ments were actual captures from the 
French-Egyptian army, and were al- 
ready removed from their original 
position. It is true that she has the 
Elgin marbles ; but let it be remem- 
bered that if she did not possess th^m 
they would probably be not' now In 
existence, as the Turks were daily 
shooting th^m down'Writh their mus- 
kets, breaking them down for their 
buildings, or burning them into lime. 
If England have gone beyond this, 
we as freely protest against the prin- 
ciple in her • case as in any ^her. 
But France has led the way, is the 
great remover, and has not yet learn- 
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ed^ keen as the moral lesson was, the 
/propriety of leaving the great works 
of past genius, power, and wisdom to 
their original possessors, or to the land 
which covers their graves. To re- 
store the obelisk to its old and natural 
site in the palace of Luxor is now, 
of course, hopeless. Yet to that site 
it ought to be restored. It is only 
there that it can ever suitably stand, 
can ever add to the grandeur of the 
surrounding scene, or can ever call up 
any one of that host of thrilling and 
true ideas which belong to the sight 
of noble monuments on their own soil. 

The disappointment of the Pari- 
sians, on the whole, might be antici- 
pated. The expense of bringing the 
obelisk from Egypt wjis immense, and 
the stone cuts but a poor lig ime after 
all. The hieroglyphics go for little 
in the citizen eye, to which they are 
merely grotesque scratches covering a 
long brown mass of uncouth form. It 
is about seventy feet high, and about 
seven feet in diameter at the foot. It 
now looks bare and barbarian, and, in 
the eyes of the Freiieli, would have 
been infinitely out^lone by a brick pil- 
lar well plastered over, with a fawn or 
a fiddler at the top. At Luxor, how- 
ever, it ance stood on a porphyry base- 
covered with suitable sculptures of 
Ammon, the Nile, Amibis ; and with 
its sister monolithe, for there were 
two, and this, the smaller, pro])al)ly 
caught the approving gaze of mam' a 
lotus-eating pliilosophcr of the days of 
Egyptian renown. Mosi*s and Aaron 
may have marked the hour by its sha- 
dow as they stood waiting in tln‘ 
courts of the great king ; and Pliaroali 
himself may have taken an oracle or 
an omen from it before he let loose 
his cavalry on the frightened midti- 
tude of Israel. But now it is a more 
impediment to the erection of a May- 
pole, and will probably make way 
in the next revolution for the statue 
of Lafayette or some other charlatan 
who will tell the Parisians that they 
are the finest people on the surface of 
the globe. A little mortification, too, 
occurred in the attempts to raise the 
stone. The French engineers of every 
kind have a habit of pronouncing 
th^selves the first in the world ; yet, 
in the face of the world, and, what 
was^much worse, in the face of the 
idlers of Paris, all the elite of the en- 
gineers were hard at work for weeks 


riusiiig scaftblds, compiling maehi- 
ii(*ry, and piling stone upon stone — 
aiul all in vain. In this way they 
built an iucliiied piano largo ouougli 
for the rampart of a lirst-rato fortifi- 
cation, and costly enougli to have 
made Louis Philippe sick t)f his en- 
terprise. Y et no sooner was all brought 
to the test, than machinery rofiisi*d to 
move, ropes to pull, steam-engines to 
drag, and the olielisk to get upon its 
feet. Some kward accidents, too, 
befell the po]nilaee, who had crowded 
too near, for the idcasure of giving 
their opinions on the performance*. 
Some were killed by the fall of lad- 
ders and pullii's, some were mutilat- 
ed ; and the whole aflair was rapidly 
falling into disfavour, v.-hen, after 
about three weeks of toil and tribula- 
tion, the ])niar was at last got up. 
The populace had a day of giizing : 
and the iiionunient, if the spirit of its 
seuiptor haunts its >ad and sej)ulchr*il 
ludgiit in our days, may have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, by tin* negli- 
gence of the i)a''sers-by, that its (piar- 
rel with the spoilers is more than 
aveiig(‘d, 

Irehuid was once the land ol bard'-. 
But its har}>s hav e twanged cley)lorabl\ 
out of tune since the rebellion of “the 
ever glorious 98,’' the rout of Mnegar 
11111, and the haugii.g of priests Mni- 
pby, Roche, and the other embryo car- 
dinals, wht» expected to take the short 
way to Rome, by getting on horseback 
pike in hand. That period w'as fatal 1o 
tliewhole generation of pa triot rhymiTs . 
I’lie lnishoM*eu stills have vainly tried 
to keep up the national genius by the 
spirit of the hogs ; the Corn Exchange 
is content w ith prose gone mad ; the 
Trades’ Unions regard tlie faculty of 
talking nonsense, as (juito equivalent 
to cither reading or w riting. And since 
Ca]>taln Rock sings no more, the high- 
waymen, pickyiockets, and patriots of 
Ireland are condemned to perish with- 
out their fame. How many load th<? 
prisons, the prison-ships, or the scaf- 
fold, thus defrauded of their honours, is 
beyond our calculation. 

** Vixero fortes ante Agamemnoua multi.” 

And doubtless many of those who liave 
finished their career in Sydney, or in 
the hulks, have wanted only opportu- 
nity to rival the laurels of tlie Great 
Agitator himself, in the unadorned 
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{spot which has received for so many 
generations the sons of the road on 
their last journey from the door of the 
Dublin jail, lies the dust of many 
a hero and statesman, well worthy of a 
niche in the gallery of the Papist 
Parliament, now, by the proefa- 
mation of our Sovereign Lord the 
People, assembled in the Corn Ex- 
change. 

“ Some gtallant rifler of liis landlord’s 
chest, 

Some generous shijer of the parson's 
brood, 


Some loyal rebel by his bishop blest, 
Some son of Rome, baptized in flame and 
blood.” 

But though the voice of Song,” 
as Ossian phrases it, is mute in a ge- 
neral way, there are brilliant occa- 
sional tributes of national gratitude to 
tJie great names of modem times. 
We quote tlie following popular Ode 
to the ‘‘ Representative of all Ireland.” 
Scotsmen arc bound to acknowledge 
the compliment paid to them in adopt- 
ing their excellent old « John Ander- 
son, my Joe.” 


THE AUlTATOtt. 

“ O’C'onnoll Dan, my joo Dan, \vhun first we wore acquaint, 

Your pockets they ^^er(; lonesome, Dan, jou had not got the rent ; 

Bid now, my dainty joe Dan, they're never known to fail, 

You ahNays can new lino them, Dan, by shouting out repale, 

f>’C'onnell Dan, my joe Dan, you’ll never mind the rub 
V’'ou got by Rurdett’s letter to the * Kleins ’ of Brookes’s Club ; 

For even if horse wbij)s floiirislie<l, Dan, upon your front or rear. 

Yet every kick a pat**iot gets makes pence and farthings here. 

O'C^omieil Dan, my joe Dan, how nice you did the .Tew, 

As Cobbett did the Baronet, liefore he bade adieu. 

AH ma«tor» must liavc scholars, thus Raphael bore the birch, 

I’he purse is the true jjroselyte for you and Mother Church. 

m 

You told tile Christian Jew, Dan, in honour of your nation, 

He'd never >e&t his cash, Dan, in a sweeter speculation ; 

And when the Fagan peached, Dan, for waul of the supplies, 

You showed that blockheads may be rich, bu» jiatriots use their eyes. 

O’Comiell Dan, my joe Dan, \ou fought the Factory cause, 

And J’oulett Thompson trembled, like a mouse, within your jaws, 

Rut Potter, though a dumb dog, yet hit upon the scent, 

Ami pulled joii over, tail and all, by a patriot argument. 

( fConnell Dim, my joe Dan, you scorned the rogues of Derry, 

Because they dared with Ireland’s groans at dinners to make meiTj ; 
And though old Ireland hails yon, Dan, her member black and blue, 
The Williumitos within their walls, Dan, might dismember you. 

O'C’onncll Dan, my joo Dan, my song will soon bo done, 

May you and ('aptain Rock, Dan, together stir the fun ;.»■ 

The Alellioiirnes, Miilgraves, Russells all, may fawn, and fear, and hale. 
You've thousand ri'asons, Dan, why you should agitate. 

O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, keep all your joints complete ; 

If you were hanged to-morrow, Dan, Lord .Tohn would lose Ins seat ; 

W ill Lamb Wbuld to his lambkin go, lean Grant unto his kale, 

And Plunkett to the parish, Dan — so long life to the tail.'* 


Poetry has, of old, made pretensions 
to prophecy, and Pope seems to have 
had a clear view of the 19th century. 
Lashing the infidels and dunces of his 
own age, he prepared the scourge for the 


Reformers of ours. A radical meeting' 
has been lately held in Bristol, proving 
to its heart’s content the right of tlie 
rabble to do what they please, and 
promising them also the power, by the 
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lielp of the friends of liberty all 
round the world.” The illustrations 
furnished by Bristol must have been 
peculiarly appropriate, and we can 
fancy the effect of the harangues among 
the ashes of the Bishop's Pidace, or 
the ruins of Queen’s Square. 

“ But where each science has its modern 
type. 

History its pot, philosophj its pii)e ; 

W’hile struggling rhetoric repines to show. 
Dishonest sight its hreeches rout below, 
llmbvowned with native bronze the Banter 
stands, 

Henley himself, in unwashed face and lunds : 
How heav\ nonsense trickles from his 
tongue. 

How thick the periods, neither said iu»r 
sung. 

Still break the benches, Henli'y, with thy 
strain, 

W hile common sense and common e \rs 
complain ; 

Proceed and pro''[)er, war with m mkiiid 
wage, 

A wondrous full-grown Zan> for Miy ag**. 
O worthy thou of Kg\pt*s wise abodes, 

A decent priest where monkejs were the 
gods ; 

But Fate with butchers bade linn* rise and 
fall, 

Our mother tongue to murder, hack, and 
maul. ^ 

And bade thee, on the thistle formed to 
graze, 

Bray, snort, and grovel all an ass’s dajs.*’ 
Uunciadf b. ili. 

An orator, who seem^ to liavc* sat 
for the picture, thii.s addre.sscd tlic 
Bristol meeting. We have never met 
a richer example of the figure of 
speech called 

NONSENSi:. 

“ We arc at length aj)proaching 
another and a better era, the genuine 
dawning of a brighter, of which the 
earliest ray s already streak the horizon ; 
as we are favoured to behold the birth 
of its bursting splendors — (cheers;. 
The sun of Europe is, iiide(3d, about 
to arise, that it may go dow'ii no more ; 
it shall culminate, but never decline ! — 
it will gild every cloud, and ultimately 
disperse it ! it will outshine every ob- 
stacle in its paths! it will illuminate 
every land and every shore, until the 
whole globe revolves in its glory! it 
will go forth in the fidncs.s of it.s power, 
as at once the source and the emblem 
of its own mighty pririciples of light, 
"and life, and love — principles so vehe- 
ment, so expansive, so brilliant, and 


so magnificent, that they would con- 
sume themselves amidst their own fires, 
were they not instinct with celestial 
vigour, and rolling upon the axles of 
immortality — (Great cheering). There 
is a time coming, after whicli never, 
never more shall the mind of man he 
fluttered and chained — no more shall 
the press, with its ten thousand voices, 
he gagged and hound— v\o more shall 
the golden key of knowledge la* 
wrenehed from the gmsjt of intelln - 
tuulized humanity. Then shall no 
dimgeoii yawu for vidims — no prison 
d<»ors he b:uTcd upon a ])reaeher too 
zealous, or a philosoj)her t^o enlighl- 
eiu‘d for his age — no prustitutid jus- 
tice shall deliver its sentences of legal 
nrirder, nor the scatfold wait, amidst 
the poiup of death, fur tht blood of the 
iastj Litriot.'i (f their country — i ChetM> ) . 
And h4)w, as to nure hunif.n instru- 
mentality. shall tlii^ he bnmglit to 
])ass ? Wliy, just b»‘cauM‘ tin* gram! 
principles of Ithaly will ha\t‘ been 
acted tmt in tlu*ir perfection and com- 
pleteness — because kn(A\h*dge audex- 
jierieiiee will have iini)arted j>ractic*d 
wisdom through all elassc*> — hi'caiiso 
the throne of freedom will bate been 
reared upon the ruins of all that is 
base, and ):\\c antsummaiion (foil that 
is beautiful in the /oo/v7’.sr-— anti, above 
all, because religion, dt hn 1 1 d from 
tnry fvtler and manacle, ^liaJl work 
her womlroiis way, and open uj) 
tlirough tlie vistas of time a riew into 
those invisible realilic's by which we 
arc at every moineni surrounded. 
Tliis will be theifS^fiult of a real re- 
formation ; and evi'iw man who pro- 
motes it is a friend, and thtw that o])- 
jjo.se it are enemies to the very noblest 
interests of their species.'^ 

Upon wliieh, tlie ])aj>er says, th<» 
orator sat down amidst h»ng an<l 
loud cheering.” Wr are {juite charm- 
ed l)y this jiroof of tlie jjatienee of 
the jjatriols under their jjresent de- 
plorable condition. What ! wdtli the 
jjrinciples of liberty unknown in the 
land : with the ton thousand voice's of 
the press “ gagged and bound ; ” w ith 
knowledge denied to them — or, in the 
orator’s own j)hra.seology, the gold- 
en key wrenched from the grasp of 
intellectualized humanity,” Avhatever 
that may be ; w'ith the dungeon 
yawning for innocent victims; with 
justice so j>rostitiite<l, that murder is 
made legal, and the scaffold, in all the 
pomp of death (we have the orator’s 
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word for it), is waiting only for the 
blood of the last patriots of their 
country ? ” Wc are only astonished 
that they did not dissolve into univer- 
sal tears : Oh, ’tis so moving 1 can 
Aveep no more ! ” Avas the pathetic out- 
cry of the stage luToine. It woiM 
liave admirably answcTcd the Bristol 
orator’s appeal to their sensibilities ; 
but may not Ave be permitted to askAvhat 
has been the use of tlie llcform Bill ? 
We are pronounced gagged, f(‘ttered, . 
A'ictimized, mauaclecl, and betrayed 
by prostituted justice. What is to 
help us in this dismal condition ? The 
orator, like Dr Sloj), has his pana<*ea 
— “ the instrumentality of the grand 
])rinciples of liberty” rtdling u])on, avc 
jiresume, “ th(‘ axles of immortality.” 
And this is the stuff tliat Radicalism 
lalk^, and to AAdiich Radicalism listens, 

> et calls itself rational ! 

are not fond of seeing Lord 
Johji Russell rise' iii» Avith tlie preface 
— “ Mr Speaker, 1 have tlie honour 
to moM that a commi'^sion,” ^c. &c. 
^vc. Lord John’s commissions, hy 
some curious fatality, generally being’ 
best knoAvn by the number of indiA’i- 
duals salaried, and the inordinate 
amount of their salaries. But Ave 
sliould make an exception in favour of 
a coniinission to iiKpiire the grounds 
and rca‘'Oiis Avhy the metropolis has 
''in h a love for being burned. Du- 
ring the last tAi'clve months the fire- 
men reckon no less than (>04 fires in 
London alone ! many of them of g-reat 
magnitude, and probably, on the 
whole, destroying property to the 
aniounl, of a million t>f money. This 
itself is a siiffieient ground for incpiiry. 
A inillion of pounds sterling yearly 
sf'iit into smoke and cinders! A mil- 
lion of money, spread in agriculture 
oA'er any county of England, Avould 
turn it into a garden ; a million of 
money Avould carry a hundred thou- 
sand labourers to Canada ; a millioii 
i)f money would build five hundred 
churches, and thus go further to ex- 
tinguish feuds and follies than a mil- 
lion of soldiers ; ^9. million of money 
AA’ould set half the pauperism of Ire- 
land to w^ork, and strip rebellion of its 
best ally. Yet this sum, vast as it is, 
is suffered to pass away, like so much 
dust, into the elements ; so much ut- 
terly lost to all the uses of man. The 
subject is well worth legislative inter- 
ference, and the time of the honour- 


able House, and its committees, would 
be infinitely better employed in find- 
ing some remedy for this perpetual 
calamity, which amounts to a national 
loss of the interest of tw'enty-four 
millions a-year, than in listening to 
dull debates on municipal bodies 
Avhich had better been unborn, or de- 
ciding on the merits of Mr Joseph 
Hume’s plans for the further gullibili- 
ty of mankind. 

Some (‘xpedients have been adopted, 
but their failure shows only that we 
have gone in the wrong track. The 
firc‘inen of the different insurance 
offices have been combined into one 
body — brigaded,” as the rather af- 
fected ])hrase is — and put under the 
su])crintendenco of intelligent officers. 
Tlic men, too, have been armed cap- 
a-])u* in all the a(icoutrements w’hieh 
arc* su})poscd fittest to go to war Avith 
the “ destructive element,” as the 
noAvspa])ers })oetically and invariably 
term it. PoAverful engines arc pro- 
A'ided ; and the unhappy persons A^ffio 
lit* aA\'ake on their too luxurious 
couches, counting the hours of which 
file Irish paviour, the English post- 
man, and the city Avatehman knows 
nothing, is c)ftc*n startled by the roll 
of their swift yet licaAy wheels, and 
may fairly imagine himsrif in the 
centre of a siege, AA'ith all the parks 
of artillery thundering in the assault. 
The firemen arc active ; CA’cry street 
is a fount of rushing and gushing 
Avaters ; the Thames lies ready to re- 
inforce them all ; and yet every Aveek 
exhibits a space devoted to conflagra- 
tion Avhich Avould make a rcAueAv- 
ground for a battalion, and Avhose 
ruins would build a Aullage. 

The fault lies in the system of 
building. An old law^ has proAuded, 
that in the city of London no house* 
shall he built unvisited by the city 
surveyor to ascertain its substantiality, 
and no house shall be built A^’ithout a 
party wall. This Liav, inefficient in 
the city, is apparently altogether set 
at defiance in that ten times greater 
world of brick and mortar which con- 
stitutes the metropolis. But more 
than the old law is required in both. 
Why should not the Legislature inter- 
fere to prevent the use of a style of 
building wliieh actually, like Pack- 
Avood’s razors, made to sell, seems 
made only to burn. Nothing would 
be easier than to build houses incapa- 
ble of being consumed — at least fur- 
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ther than the apartment in which the 
fire broke out. Iron is finally cheaper 
than wood ; as it is more manageable, 
more permanent, stronger, and infi- 
nitely more secure. The joists, the 
stairs, and all the more solid parts, 
might he made of iron, and of iron 
modelled and wrought into every 
shape of strength and convenience ; 
the floors might be made of sheet- 
iron, and made of a smoothness and 
elasticity amounting to a new feature 
of elegance and enjoyment ; the doors, 
the cornices, the ceilings, all the con- 
spicuous portions of the apartments 
might be iron, easily decorated and 
moidded into every classic ornament 
— sometimes taking the hues of the 
marbles, sometimes of the metals, 
sometimes of the finer woods — and, in 
all, uniting beauty, permanence, and 
especially safety against fire. When 
we see steam-boats built of iron, and 
actually cheaper, lighter, and more 
rapid than those built of timber ; 
when we see the most beautiful of 
all bridges, that look less like strong 
and almost indestructible means of 
transit over great rivers than fantastic 
networks thrown from rock to rock, 
as romantic ornaments of the land- 
scape, — ^we can feel surprise only at 
the singular neglect of obvious means, 
when the'' result of that neglect is so 
fatal to property, and often to life. 
All that gives additional security to 
human existence is not merely an ad- 
dition to human ha])piness, but a bene- 
fit to the state. The lifb of man i^^ 
the most important possession of man ; 
and the community sustains a loss in 
every instance of the individual being 
swept away, peculiarly in the vigour 
of his powers — ^in his being reduced 
to beggary, in his being compelled to 
abandon his habitual business, in the 
mutilation of his limbs, or in his be- 
ing driven from his country. If wo 
are to be told that the loss by fire is 
relieved by the insurance oflBces : it is 
true that the individual may be saved 
from ruin, and this is undoubtedly a 
fine resultrof the expedients of civili- 
«fiation, but the “money is not the less 
lost to the nation. The insurer loses 
thoi^h the insured escapes ; — ^the fire 
has destroyed a portion of the national 
property, which nothin^ can restore. 
At is Annihilated. 

Fhr^ose reasons wo should wish to 
fiTO the Legislature direct its attention to 
the remedy, and look for the remedy 


in the use of the more permanent ma- 
terial. We have not a doubt that the 
next generation will laugh at our folly 
in trusting life and property to one 
of the most frail, as well as most in- 
flammable of all substances, and regard 
us as mucli more ridiculous in our 
i^ligcnoe than we now regard the 
ancestors who slept under thatched 
roofs, and covered their floors with 
rushes ; both only less combustible 
than gunpowder. 

But we might not be limited to a 
single metal, nor to any metal. Of 
all the products of human art, glass is 
the simplest, the most ductile, the most 
universal, and the most beautiful. It 
can be made wherever sand and sea- 
weed are to be fonnil ; it can be moidd- 
ed into every form, and it can take 
every hue of sky, plant, or metal. The 
interposing necessities of a government 
which lives on the mercy of the Humes 
and Roebucks (^^v are aliiio*»t asham- 
ed to mingle (nir toj>i(‘ with such recol- 
lections'!, have compidh'd tlie Chancel- 
lor of the Excheipier, with palpable 
reluctance, to pronounce that ehea]> 
newspapers are the primary want of 
the state,; and he lias therefore con- 
tinued his taxes on some of the most 
important artieh‘s of life, in evident 
fear of the frown of the Humes. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
left the newspaper readers, of whom 
there was certainly no detieicncy in 
the land, to pay for their newspapers, 
the few pence which had hitherto been 
found no obstacle to their ]ieiietratiiig 
every corn<T of the land and the world, 
he would have been enabled to re- 


lieve the glass manufactory of all en- 
cumbrance, and liavo given us the full 
enjoyment of this most brilliant of all 
human productions. It is remarkable, 
that sii])crior as the system of decora- 
tion seems in the Continental cajiitals 
to the general style of England, that 
decoration resolves itself chiefly into 
two materials, silk and glass, and the 
glass certainly tlu> more ]»rominent. 
The mirrors, the lustres, (he dessert 


services ui me lureign 
stitute the superiority which first strikes 
the stranger’s eye. But all this we 
should have in unrivalled excelJoncc, 
if the industry and admirabb* skill of 
oiir manufacturers were not checked 
hjr the Excise. Thus the cheap news- 
papers, whatever light they way throw 
on the lucubrations of the alehouse and 
tue gin palace, undoubtedly deprive 
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iLS of an enjoyment at least to the full 
as harmless. But they do more ; they 
actually disable the Englishman from 
rivalling the foreigner in a product 
of universal demand, and in which 
England, already superior in the ex- 
cellence of the product, would inevit- 
ably soon command the market of the 
world. The village politician’s penny 
saved, is thus ten thousand times its 
vtdue lost to the manufacturer, and 
through him to the country. 

• Yet the uses of this incomparable 
material might extend to much more 
than luxury. Those uses might bo 
available to every species of building-, 
and almost to every thing that the 
building contfiiued. Taiiciful as it 
may sound at this time, nothing would 
be eash-r than to build W'alls of gltiss, 
as thick as we now build them of stone, 
and much more durable ; to super>ede 
our dark, heavy, and perishable roofs 
of wooti, slate, and tiles, by sheets of 
glass which c(*uld be made of any mag- 
nitude, of any thickness, and perfectly 
iuipeuctrable to all the eifects of wea- 
ther. I i lass may be made more solid 
t hail stone. The glass hemispheres fixed 
in tlu‘ decks of our ships to throw' light 
below', bear till* rolling of the ship’s guns 
o\er them without a flaw. The most 
dar./liiig architecture miglit be tlni^ 
ill till* power of the builder; roofs of 
everv shape and elevation, Gutliic, 
Cireck, and lloiuaii ; the arched, the 
eoiu-ave, the lofty dome, might be 
coiistruetod with almost the facility of 
a fabric of siioav, hut with a pernia- 
iieiiey all but indestructible. A new' 
element wouM be thus introduced into 
arehiteeture, light, boundless, flowing, 
])erj)el ual . The finest efteets of eoiour- 
iiig might be jiroduced in the most 
endless variety. We might sit iiiidercu- 
]»olas of seeming emerald and ehryso- 
lite, g-aze on w'alls and pillars glittiTing 
M'S diamond, and receive the full glory 
of the skies through sheets of crystal 
radiant w'ith all the hues of liea\eii. 

We admit the strangeness with W'hicli 
all this may sound in the general ear. 
Let our houses of glass be talked of as 
a dream. But all this (h-eam w ill yet 
be realized. And, might be realized 
w itliin the next dozen years, but for 
the absurd and base impediments 
thrown in the w'ay of all national im- 
l)rovpment by ignorant, venal, anci 
brute faction. Any one of those most 
meagre-minded and most miserable of 
men who live on the breath of popu- 


larity, would not lose a rabble shout, 
the chance of being carried into Par- 
liament on the shoidders of a troop of 
drunkards and paupers, or even a 
newspaper paragraph, to pave the 
streets of London with gold. The 
manufacturers and citizens of England 
should know who are their true ene- 
mies ; who throw the real obstacles in 
their progress ; who cheat, cajole, im- 
poverish, and degrade. One Jacobin 
W'ould do more mischief to the very 
populace whom, in his hypocrisy, he 
courts, and in his arrogance he scorns, 
than the most undisguised desiiot, from 
Nero to Nai)oleoii. 

But we are already actually making 
use of metals in building, and in a very 
curious and advantageous way. W(* 
are not merely forming the w'hole of 
the rich and complicated tracery of 
our church windows, and other win- 
dow's on that scale, of iron, thus very 
much diminishing the expense, andal* 
most entirely extinguishiiig the labour, 
for these frames arc merely cast, but 
we are building- our chimneys of zinc*, 
a metal remarkably ductile, and almost 
ijiclestrueti))le. In our cold climate 
chimneys are essential. In our damp 
and foggy (*limate those chimneys 
must be high. And in our stormy 
climate eliinnieys built of brick must 
be not merely high, but nu^jisive. But 
this height and massiveness together 
are exp(*nsive, and wiiat is w'orsc, 
bazardou'.. lie w'ho has listened to 
the groaning and racking of the pile 
of chinmeys in a huge English man- 
sion, on some night 

“ hen the sky it is dark, 

And the winds arc abroad.” 
will not recpiire miicK evidence to 
prove that a weight of three or four 
tons nodding over his pillow is not 
among the incentives to repose. A 
mass of this size, decayed by time and 
overthrown from its base by one of our 
Aviiiter gu^ls, has often plunged from 
the top of the house through every 
floor to the bottom. The terror felt 
in sleei)ing- under what is phrased a 
** stack of chimneys” in a liigh wind, 
w as once, one of the most frequent anci 
most natural in our gusty winter. 
Yet by the simple use of a metal so 
tenacious and yet so light, as to be 
capable of being rais^ in tubes of 
great length without giving way, or 
breaking through the roof in case of their 
being thrown down, the old terror is 
removed in every instance where the 
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new expedient is applied^ and a few 
years more will probably sec it wholly 
removed. It is to matters like these 
that a truly patriotic government 
should, could, and would apply itself. 
We have newspapers enough, radical 
inflammation more than enough ; if 
ten thousand copies of ^Ir Hume's best 
speeches wore published at the “ re- 
duced rate” of the ten thousaiidtli part 
of a farthing a-piece, tlie world would 
have only so much more nonsense and 
nausea. But premiums for great dis- 
4‘overies (things which seldom reward 
the first discoverer), suggestions to 
point the track of ingenious men to- 
wards discovery nationally useful, pub- 
lic aid, where the discovery is incontest- 
ably useful, and acts of the legislature di- 
recting the habits of the people into their 
readier and more extensive adoption — 
those would be benefits on which no 
doubt could exist, efforts in which the 
public would join w'ith cordiality, and 
therefore with irresistible effect ; steps in 
national advance, each growing wider 
and loftier in a progress, to whicli there 
absolutely appears to be no limit in ei- 
ther the powers of man, the nature of 
things, or the will of Providence. 

The death of Bannister, the come- 
dian, Jack Bannister, as all the world 
fondly callfed him, has caused great 
regret in a large circle of acquaintance. 
As a comedian, he had ceased to exist 
twenty years ago, and the rising gene- 
ration could know nothing of his de- 
lightful performance, for delightful it 
was. There was no eon>traint, no 
effort, no error. Every look was cha- 
racteristic of the part, and yet every 
look of the actor seemed to be the 
everyday look of the man. His con- 
ception was admirable. The prepara- 
tion which the artificial actor makes 
for a point and a plaudit seemed never 
to enter into hi** thoughts ; the jest, 
the point, or tl^ sentiment, came from 
his lips with the apparent unconscious- 
ness of one to whom they were the sim- 
plest of all possible things. But no 
man winged his wit with happier 
dexterity, or guided it to the heart 
with finer knowledge of nature. 

Bannister had the advantage of be- 
ing a handsome man ; his figure was 
good, his face intelligent, and his eye 
a ball of brilliant fire. Yet his line 
was limited. He wanted elegance for 
the man of fashion, and finish for the 
fop ; but as the easy English hu- 
morist, the Englishman of middle 


life, of middle age, and of middle for- 
tune : the man of independence, odd- 
ity, originality, and pleasantry, he was 
aftogether unrivalled. He could adopt 
the generous, the grave, and even the 
melancholy ; but the restless vivacity 
of his eye, and the almost irrepressible 
gladness of his smile, showed that his 
province was the eccentric, the good- 
natured, and the gay. If is gratifying 
to know that he made a considerable 
fortune, and was enabled to enjoy Lis 
retirement in something not far from 
affluence ; though he often blamed the 
memory of his idtra-opulent relative, 
Riindell, the millionaire jeweller, for 
not leaving him enough to keep a 
coach. He possessed, h*)wever, n hat 
the millionaire could not lea\e him, 
health, spirits, good look", and tlu' 
use of his legs to the last, 'fhe gout 
touched him now and then, but it Mi." 
with the tenderness of an old friend 
come to remind him oceasi«jnally of 
the jdeasantric" among Mliicli they 
first made jicquaintance. Bannister 
v\as constantly seen taking his exer- 
cise in the streets, and eiijo^y ing tlie 
scenes which make Loudon ii )»cr])e- 
tiial })anoriim<i, m ith tlie ;mimalioii of 
one who defied old iige. 

Bannister was a w it himself as well 
as the instrument of the wit of others. 
Some of tho«e recollections still re- 
main. in giving tlu'iii Jicrc*, it must 
be remembcml hou much is necc's- 
sarily lo&t in losing tlie look, the tone, 
and the moment. One day, as he 
was walking with the celebrated Smdt, 
a fellow on the top of a coach erieil 
out, “ Hope you’re! well. Master 
Dickey Gossip.” Suett, not jirepared 
for the acquaintanceship, said, peevish- 
ly, What an imjmdeut ruffian ! ’’ — 

He seems one of the profession, how- 
ever,” observed Bannister. “ Don’t 
you sct‘ he is upon the Stafjr f ” 

A shoemaker in Piccadilly, deter- 
mined to astonish the world, had put 
up a motto, from Euriindes, over his 
whidow. Bannister haiipened to be 
passing wdth, I believe, Porson. 

That is Greek,” said Bannister. 

What ! are you acquainted with 
Greek,” asked the Professor, wdtli a 
laugh ? — “ 1 know it by sight,” was 
the happy reply. 

On the night of Mrs Siddons's re- 
tirement from the stage, she withdrew, 
much affected with the sympathy of 
the audience ; but, as the <;urtain fell, 
one of those sounds followed, from 
some enemy of the great actress. 
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\vhicli penetrates the car amid a thou- 
sand plaudits, and for its susceptibility 
to wliich George Colman said the 
stage was originally called a Histrionic 
profession. Siddons caught the tone, 
and tiiniiiig startled to Bannister, 
asked, “ Can that be a hiss ? ” — “ No,'' 
said Bannister, “ it is a hys-terie.” 

The irritability of Matthews was 
]»roverbial. He was generous in giv- 
ing his personal assistance to his bro- 
ther actors ; but it re{juired dexterity, 
and the ibrtunate moment, to escape 
at times an angry reply. An actor 
fnice pressed him to play for his bene- 
iit at Dnirv-Lane. “ What could I 
do ?” said Matthews, rec.ounting the 
i-ircumstaucc to Bannister. “ The 
'hlockliead knew T w'as to play at the 
Ihiglish Opera-house on tlie same 
night ; I could not split myself.’* — I 
don't say that,*’ observed Bannister, 

but the poor felhnv's idea probably 
aros<* from his seeing you, as 1 have 
done, ])lay in two pieces on the same 
night," 

Spurzlu*im \ras lecturing on jdirc- 
nology. What is to ])e conceived 
the organ of drunkenness ? ” said the 
professor. The barrel organ,” in- 

terrupted Bannister. 

A farc<*, from the French, was per- 
formed, under the title of “ Fire and 
AVater.*’ — 1 ]>redict its fate,” said 
Bannisfi'r. What fate?” whis]HTed 
the anxious author at his side. ‘‘ What 
fare?” ^aid Bannister. Why, what 
c*:in fire and water produce, but a 
hiss.''' 

On the French flight from Moscow, 
'ome one said, that the Fn'uch would 
be very lucky dogs to cscaiie, with 
Platotf and his Cossacks after them. 
“ Much luckier dogs they would be,” 
observed Bannister, “ to escape, in 
their old style, with the plate-off be- 
fore tbeni.” 

The accounts from Constantinople 
are startling. The jdagiie, breaking 
out violently in the autumn, still con- 
tinues ravaging that most unhappy 
of all capitals. Nine thousand deaths 
a-week / are the friglitfiil calculation ; 
but the misery maybe beyond all cal- 
culation. Wliat must be pangs of 
hunger and nakedness in the midst of 
the universal panic ? How' many 
wretched Iniman beings must be at 
this hour lingering in the last agonies 
of desertion and famine, even wHere 
disease has not broken out among 


them ? The first terror of the plague 
must have the cfFect of destroying all 
commerce, all the common resources 
of labour, all the intercourse by whicli 
men aid each other in the common 
casualties of life. Even the provi- 
sions of the city must fail, or be greatly 
circumscribed, from the natural fear 
of the country people and traders to 
approach this huge cemetery — a ceme- 
tery in all but the silence and rest of 
the grave. What cries of unspeak- 
able anguish, misery, bodily and men- 
tal pain, terror for the fate of chil- 
dren, horror at inevitable death, the 
madness of that exces>ive agony which 
totally masters human endurance, or 
Miifers reason itself to exist only to 
add th(» hideous prospect of the mor- 
row' to the present misery. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that 
is perhai)s connected with more than 
])hysical cin umstancos, that the iflyguo 
never dies out of the regions of Maho- 
metanism. If it is not ill Morocco, it 
i> in Algiers ; if not in Algiers, it is 
ill Alexandria ; if not in Alexandria, 
it is ill Constantinople. It may move 
from place to place, but it never (juits 
the laud of the Mahometan. This is 
not to be explained on the common 
grounds of the predestinarianisin, 
which renders the Moslem e<*Teless of 
jirecaution, or the ignorance which 
deprives him of medical resources*. 
Both undoubtedly have their effect ; 
but they are inadequate to account 
for the almost periietual presence of 
the most terrible of all diseases. The 
(’hristiaii nations bordering on tlic 
Mediterranean are nearly as careless, 
are as much predestinarians, so far as 
neglect goes, are scarcely less igno- 
rant of medicine, and arc to the full 
as squalid in their jiersons, and as un- 
wholesome in their food, yet the 
plague has not visited even Malta this 
quarter of a century, though more 
African than European, and almost 
within sight of the land of Mahome- 
tanism, in its most barbarian condi- 
tion ; nor Sicily, though proverbial 
for the mixture of all kinds of popula- 
tion, their squalidness, their reckless- 
ness, and their ignorance. It is no 
superstition to regard this perpetual 
recurrence as a judicial punishment 
of the perpetual offence to Heaven 
that exists in the nature of Mahome- 
tsinism. 

Yet w'liile we recognise the high 
hand which punishes national crimes 
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by uational sufferings, we are un- 
doubtedly not the more discharged 
from the duty which enjoins us to al- 
leviate eveiy^ calamity of human na- 
ture, as far as it may be in our power. 
A letter in that very able and valuable 
paper, the Standard, puts this ques- 
tion ill a point of view which seems 
to be unanswerable. We willingly 
take advantage of its authority. 

After some general remarks on the 
ravages of the pestilence at tliis mo- 
ment ‘in (Constantinople, it calls on 
British benevolence to consider how 
far it might be enabled to hghteii this 
deplorable calamity. The number 
dying are represented to exceed a 
thousfind a-(hiy ! But, says the letter, 
‘‘ the still 'more unhappy part of the 
case is, the condition of the families of 
the dying and dead. Famine, naked- 
ness, and all the miseries of desertion 
and destitution, must be their univer- 
sal lot. The horrors thus exporicuced 
in the present ravages of this mo.'*t 
horrible of all the scourges of man 
must be indescribable.” It tlnni urges 
the especial interposition of that class 
of persons -whose connexion -with the 
country, and knowledge of circum- 
stances, at once calls upon tlunn, and 
is likely to render their assistance mos>t 
available. 

We llave large trading concerns 
with the Levant. ^Many of our prin- 
cipal merchants are making fortunes 
by this trade, which, of latr* year^, ha^ 
greatly increased. Would it not be 
becoming in tho'^e men to relieve, in 
some degree, the miseries of the lower 
population of Constantinople — to as- 
sist the famishing with food — to sup- 
ply the sick -with medicines — and, not 
less usefully, to introduce among them 
some employment of that medical 
science, which, under God, preserves 
Europe from the excesses of all ei»i- 
demic disease ? It is true that the 
objects of this benevolence would be 
Turks, and Turks are infidels. But 
we pray for them in our church ser- 
vice, and,^ if our prayer is not mere 
words, it "implies a desire and a duty 
to relieve them, Tirnks and infidels as 
they may be, when the relief is -wdthiii 
our means. It is also true that we 
have distress at home ; but the plague 
is so tremendous an affliction, that all 
others are trifling in comparison.” 
The writer proceeds to press this duty 
upon the Englishman as a matter of 
gratitude for the past protection of Ms 


country from this dreadful misfortune, 
or even as a shield from its possible 
future ravages ; concluding with the 
words — I am neither a foreigner 
nor a merchant. I can have no direct 
interest in any measures of relief to 
the miserable population of Islamisni. 
But, as a man, I feel for human be- 
ings — as a Briton, I feel for the ho- 
nour of England — and as a Christian, 
I acknowledge the responsibility of 
showing that the faith of Clirist is a 
religion of good-will to idl mankind. 
I have no doubt that if a subsrriptioii 
-were opened, under any respectable 
names, and soon, it woulil ami>ly suc- 
ceed.” 

We think so too ; and -we think that 
it ought to be begun without delay. 
The calamities of nations like the ca- 
lamities of individuals, are probabh 
in all instances Divine inflictions for 
some failure of ^irtlle ; but, like the 
ealainities of indiviiliuiL, tluy ari* 
(loiibtless also intended to liave the 
roMilt of calling us to a seii>e of corn- 
mi'^eratioii for the siiflerer>. A few 
tbou'^alld pounds sent in the hour t)f 
distre>s to the unfortunate ]»o])ulation 
of (Constantinople, and jiidieiously ap- 
plied by an European committing there, 
might make the whole diflereiice to 
multitudes, betwi'eu life and dt‘atli, 
restoration, and the most agonizing of 
all wretchedii(*>s. Who ean tell whal 
might be the efleet of fliis .'««udden b(‘- 
ncvoleuce in softening, at a futiin* 
day, even the prejudices of the Ma- 
hometan ? Of one thing, at lejist, we 
are certain, that it voiild benetit our- 
selves, and perhaps, too, our cfmntrj , 
in some other rctiirii t)f tenfold the 
vjilue. Donations given from motive.'* 
of genuine benevolence will have a 
record higher than the frail memory 
of man. 

Mr Green and bis balloon have at 
last accomidislied their object — passed 
the seas, si^ept over the cities, tojiped 
the mountains, and, alighting beyond 
the Rliine, astonished the whole Hun 
and Sclavonian population before they 
had taken the nightcaps from their 
)i eads or put their pipes in their mouths . 
This is the triumph of aerostation. So 
far as yet appears, Mr Green might 
have gone to Constantinople, Crini 
Tartary, or China without stopping, 
if his fowls, cheese, and cigars would 
have held out. He might have cross- 
ed the Pacific, made the circumnavi- 
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gation of the globe, and dropping in 
Vauxhall Gardens, might have in- 
dulged the amateurs -with a bird’s-eye 
sketch of every sovereign of the earth 
at his favourite pastime for the week. 

It is impossible to regard tliis voy- 
age, even curtailed as it has been, but 
as a very remarkable exploit. Yet 
its first-fruits to Mr Green’s country- 
men were great fears that ho and his 
btilloon had gone to ** that bourne 
from which no traveller returns.” In 
the multitude of reports which floated 
even with more rapidity than the bal- 
loon itself, it was said that the inten- 
tion of the voyagers was merely to 
<how the possibility of crossing to Ca- 
lais. Tn that ease, we should haveheard 
of them within a few hours. I’heir 
diligence, too, in dropping letters and 
l)arachutt‘s to tell us of tludr proceed- 
ings every couple of hours, gave the 
idea that they were anxious to com- 
municate tlie most immediate inttdli- 
gcnce. Hut when twenty-four hours 
pa>sed, when we had begun to rec- 
kon, not hv hours, but by day: — ^ivhen 
a w'eek luid nearly passed, the pub- 
lic curiosity 'vva'^ changed into alarm. 
The late hour at which the balloon 
had iiscendcd, plunging it into night 
before it could cross the sea — ^the un- 
certainty of its lUrection afterwards 
through tin* niglit — the confusion pro- 
duced Dy the various reports of its ar- 
rival — and, above all, the violent wdnd 
frriin the south-west, which, within 
tAventy-f<nir hours of their departure, 
swept the whole Channel, i)roducing 
many wTccks, and wiiich, if it had 
cauglit the balloon, w’ould inevitably' 
have shot it up the Northern Ocean, 
or torn it into fragments at once, pro- 
duced an extreme fear that the aE?ro- 
naiits had (itlier been flung into the 
sea, or, wdiat w ould be a. still more 
meliincholy fate, w'cre whirling along 
over the waste of w'aters, hopeless of 
return, and feeling themselve:? doomed 
to die of famine, cold, and despair. 
No condition could be conceived more 
unhappy than that of being whirled 
along over an almost boundless ocean, 
seeing, day'^ after day, nothing below 
them but the wavfts, in wdiich they 
must be buried at last, and reproach- 
ing each other with the rashness of 
their attempt, until they died, feeding 
on their own flesh, half frozen, raving 
with thirst, mad, and miserable. 

We never remember to have ob- 
served more real anxiety among the 


pubhc than on this occasion. But, 
luckily, those formidable speculations 
were thrown away ; and while all 
England was conjecturing, the intelli- 
gence arrived that Mr Green and his 
companions were feasting in the midst 
of all the good things of the Khiiie- 
land, promenading in a German para- 
dise, hanging up their balloon under 
the gilded roof of a German palace, 
and equally amazing and delighting 
the German politicians five hundred 
miles ofl‘, by showing them the “ Lon- 
don pa])ers oi yesterday 

The facts of the case arc, that a 
balloon can be constructed sufficient 
to carry from t£*n to tw'enty persons at 
the rate of the wind itself, for what- 
ever time they may lay in provisions. 
In this instance, wdiich is to be consi- 
dered merely^ as a first experiment, 
three j^ersons were carried nearly' 500 
miles within 17 hours, with perfect 
eas(‘, and might probably have gone 
on, with the same ease, until they had 
d(w cured tlic last of their dozen 
fow'ls,” and been forced to descend 
mer(‘ly to recruit their stock ; and if 
they' had gone on at the same rate, 
they might have dined in the sunset 
clouds a mile over the golden steeple 
of the giant Cathedral of Vienna, or 
taken tlieir sup])er and showered their 
fireworks, like a descending constella- 
tion, over the gardens of the Seraglio. 

We understand that Mr Green 
doubts of the future possibility' of 
steering the balloon. That it is be- 
yond our pow er at present, is admit- 
ted. But what steers a bird ? What 
enables that floundering voyager, a 
CTOW', to steer perfectly at his will 
from field to forest, and make turn- 
ings among the branches, that w^ould 
raise the envy of the .Jockey Club? 
What steers and carries the wild sw an, 
as heavy as an infant, a thous:md miles 
ahead through the tempest and ayainst 
the tempest ? The united action of the 
wings and the tail. The buoyancy 
of the ballooir would render the wings 
unnecessary, except for addition to the 
steerage power, 'fhe true and only 
difliculty to be mastered is, that of en- 
abling tlie balloon to go faster or slower 
than the wind ; for it is only' in such 
cases that the rudder can have any 
thing to act upon. The steerage of 
a bird and of a fish exhibit the power 
of direction in a surrounding element. 
The means are complete in both, but 
varied, from the circumstances of the 
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animal. The bird derives its buoy- 
ancy from the Aviiig ; the tail, whose 
chief or only purpose is steerage, 
scarcely aiding that buoyancy, and be- 
ing scarcely movable but in the late- 
ral direction required for the steenige. 
The fish is generally buoyant by its 
nature. The tail siqiidies at once its 
progress and direction, and it is 
therefore a powerful and peculiarly 
active iiistrunient. Either would an- 
swer the ])ur])ose of the balloon. 
But its buoyaney bring!? it nearer to 
the fish than the bird. Its requisite 
would be a rudder of such length and 
force as at once to accelerate (or re- 
tard) and guide. This rudder might 
be a long frame, with a wheel or vane 
kept in rapid motion at its end. Tor 
this some modification of the steam- 
engine woidd be recpiired ; but we 
have overcome so many of the difti- 
cultics of the steam-engine, that we 
are not entitled to douln much of ulti- 
mate success even here. Still, as we 
observed in some former mention of 
tliis subject, we may doubt strongly 
of the value of the boon if it w'ere 
general, and have strong fears of the 
perils of an invention which would 
make fortifications and natural bound- 
aries useless a.*? means of protection ; 
lay iiatiMis almost, wholly at each 
other’s mercy, or oven at the mercy 
of malignant indi\ iduals ; render war 
a scene of terrible and unavoidable 
.surprises ; and divest peace of all se- 
curity, not merely from the sudden 
attacks of neighbour nations, but 
from the most remote and savage. 
Still it is to be remembered, that fi»r 
every dangerous iiivenlion there has 
liitherto been found a counterpoise ; 
and tluit tlic more dangerous the in- 
vention, the more forcible, active, and 
comprehensive, and therefore the more 
capable of being turned to good it is. 
The first contemplations of tlie devas- 
tating* strength of gunpowder must 
have been fidl of terror: it was ])ro- 
iiounced a curse ; the musketeer was 
always reftiscd (piartcr ; and the in- 
ventor. monk though he wa.s, wa.s 
regarded as little less than an especial 
instrument of Satan. Yet gunpowder 
has since been one of the great civi- 
lizers of the earth ; one of the great 
protectors of mankind from savage 
hostilities ; and even the great rc- 
strainer of massacre in the field. 
More men perished in one day, in 


many an ancient battle, than now fall 
in a campaign. ^ 

But even in its present condition 
the balloon may be of service, though 
scarcely in our country. We are too 
near the sea, and too liable to sudden 
shifts of wind. In England, excejd 
ill the very centre of the country, 
wherever the balloon ascends it lias 
water within its horizon : half an 
hour’s shift of the gale from the 
south would have carried Mr Gn'cii 
inevitably into the North Sea. It is 
in the spaces of the great eontiiieiit'; 
where this daiigiT is not to be dreaded, 
and where the wind blows for days or 
w'ceks together from the same point, 
that the balloon might (‘ven now be* 
of admirable service. Tllu^, iu India, 
in ease of a RuKSsian invasion, a lial- 
loon from the frontier, or from tlu*^ 
Himnieleli, might convey tlie intelli- 
gence to Calcutta til the most iui- 
jiortant celerity. Thus, in eax* of an 
khiropean war. a balloon from Alex- 
andria might carry the desjiatelus 
aeross Arabia, to Bombay, A\itli a 
speed which might not merely enable 
the Indian Government to be on it', 
guard, but to strike the most instant 
and deeisive blows. In ]>as<ing the 
Tartar deMTts, or in 'peiu'tr.iting into 
Africa, tin* bailoon uiiglit make all 
tlie chief dilficultu‘s disa])pear, arlMiig, 
as th(*y do, from tlie sulliinc'f'. the 
.sands, the scantiness of provision, the 
defieieiiey of transit, and the ^^ars, 
treacheries, and (‘Xtortion^ of tlie sa- 
vage kings. In the mean time, we 
congratulate Mr (ireen and lii'' com- 
panions. If it be fame, as lloivu'e 
says it is — “ Volitare sujier ora ho- 
iniiium,” he has amply secured his 
renown. 

We ahvays regarded the Cheaji 
Press” cry as a genuine jiiece of 
Whiggi'^ni, for which, in the lan- 
guage of honest men, there was but 
one expression, however humble — 
Humbug ! The whole scheme has 
turned out the reverse of all that w'as 
intended. The great Conservative 
newspapers have not been crushed, 
but have risen, like giants, refreshed. 
The little Radical papers have risen, 
only to be crushed. All the Radicals 
were in a riot of triumph at the pros- 
pect of being able to get rid of stamps, 
those fetters and manacles of mind, 
and so forth ; but their emancipation 
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would not bring them sense, or skill, 
or knowledge, and without something 
of those they could not lind readers 
content to pay for even the cheap 
press. The whole mushroom brood, 
born of the mire of Radical folly, and 
waked into ridiculous existence by 
the sunshine of Whig patronage, 
have gone the way of poor Lord Al- 
tliuri>’s fame, and the only result is, 
the loss of half a million of i)Ounds 
>terliug to the nation, — a larger sum 
than Mr Spring Rice and all his coad- 
jutors would sell for, if they were 
<eiit, talents and all, to take their 
chance in any slave-market from Ma- 
dagascar to Columbia, the land of 
t he free ! ’ 

’I'lie subject is wide. But we re- 
strict ourselves for the moiiieiit to one 
iiiNtanci* where the remission of tin* 
stamjj has been of ser\iee at once t«i 
the I cnniminity and to tin* revenue. 
Ihit this is not in tlie case of the cheaji 
sedition, l)ut in the case of the Alma- 
nacs. Th(* Almanac is useful to every 
body, a circumstance in wli^-di it ditfers 
l,irg<dy t'nnn incentives to assassination, 
le(*ttires oii Atheism, calls for bread 
or blood,’’ and vulgar libels on tlie 
Loids. Till* dilVercmce is already suf- 
iiei(*ntly marked by the result. ,Tohu 
Bull may be a sullen animal, but he 
Knovts llie distinction between the use- 
iid anU tin* worthless ; ho may sufi^ 
t.dk< is by [irofossion to talk Whiggisin, 
but he i' a good sound Tory in his 
I lean, and he shows it by regularly 
drojiping the Whigs and their profli- 
g.iti* nonsi*use without any ceremony 
whatever. Thus, though the Radical 
]).i])ers shoidd be as clieap as the dust, 
lie leaves them to perish, while the 
generation of Almanacs has become 
boundless as motes in the sun — is, like 
tlu'in, constantly rising before the eyt* — 
is, like theiii, of all shapes, sizes, and 
cijlours — and, like them, often gilded 
and glitt(*riiig. Wo now have them 
at all pi-ices, beginning with the popu- 
lar penny Almanacs for the trader, the 
l>oiitician, the poet, the sailor, the 
stargazer, the gentleman, the lady, the 
courtier, the citizen, the lawyer, the 
lovci-, the punster, aifd the philosopher. 
The multitude of them is so prodigious, 
that the Government duty on the mere 
paper is said much to exceed the for- 
mer stamp. 

And thus undoubtedly a good has 
been done, though it as undoubtedly 
never entered into the helUls of those 


wise personages, who, singing their 
old chorus of ‘‘ Ca Ira,” longed only 
to see new editions of Insurrection 
made Easy,” and “ Every man his own 
King.” We have been led to speak 
of those useful little publications by 
having just met one of them, in the 
shape of a collection of pleasantries. 
Time, like adversity, brings us ac- 
quainted with strange bed-fellows. 
But we werii not prepared for this 
curious combination of the merry and 
wise, of the chronicle wliich reminds 
us of the flight of our years, and of the 
wit which makes us forget its ex- 
istence. This work is the “ (’omic 
Almanac for 1837 ; or, an Ephemoris 
in Jest and Earnest.” TheengTavings, 
from sketches of oddity, absurtlity', and 
cliaracter, by Cruickshank. Every 
montli has its appropriate engrav'ing,* 
with verses equally suited to the scene. 
July lias its mad dug, with the follow- 
ing nu‘ln('al rec(*ipt for that formidable 
j»henom(‘non ; — 

“ Tic* a do/;? that is little, and one that is 
large, 

I'o a truck, or a barrow, as big as a biirj?e ; 
Their mouths girded tight with a ragged 
old cord (or 

Thc'v’ll })ut out their tongues), by the ma- 
gistrates’ order ; • 

So V oil'll save them the trouble of feeding, 

I think, 

And the loss of vour time by their stopping 
to drink. 

If vou’ve nothing to draw, why, yourselves 
let ihein carry (sems 

Of she dogs) ; or else the} ’ll be drawing — 
comparisons. 

With a stick or a kick make them gallop 
awav , 

The faster the gallop the hott(*r the da} ; 
More than all, d(»u't allow them their noses 
to wet, it 

Will keep them alert, b} the wish the} may 
got it. 

All pleasures must end when they drop head 
and tail, 

And their muzzles are frothed like a taii- 
k rd of ale ; 

Turn them loose in the road with a whoop 
and a hollo, 

And get all the boys and the boobies to 
follow. 

’Tis a piece of high sport for the rabble 
you’ll find. 

With the mad dogs before, and the sad 
dogs behind ; 

Till they bite the king’s lieges, and jieace 
is restored 

To you by the doctor, to them hy the cord.” 
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But the song for August is more 
sentimental, and as such, more suited 
for the month, when every thing melts 
but the hearts of overseers, Old Bailey 
Counsel, bronze statues, and Poor-law 
Commissioners. The story is a sailor's 
love scene, or ship romance. 

Guy Davit was a sailor hold. 

As ever hated Franco ; 

And tho’ ho never oared for gold. 

He stuck to the main cliaiioo. 

Susanna Sly was what the) call 
A servant of all work, 

M.ulo bods, baked pies, cleaned shoes, 
hemmed shirts, 

BlAcked grates, and pickled pork. 

^Voting Guj was born upon the Thames, 
Off the Adel phi strand ; 

And so the water, do you see, 

Became father land. 

’Twas there lie served hi-, tinio ; and none 
On vessel, boat, or raft, 

3Iore honest was, altho’ ’twas known 
He loved a little craft. 

At last he weathered twent>-one, 

Youth s caV)le then let slip ; 

He stept out of his master’s boat, 

And his apprcniice’-ship. 

iS'ext year, the first of August came. 

He trimmed so well his boat. 

And plied so well his oar>, lie w'on 
Cfid Dogget’h badge and coat. 

’Twas then Susanna j.aw bim fird. 

Then first felt Cupid’s ilart ; 

’J lie yoMg toxophilite bad bit 
'I'he bull’s eye of her heart. 

So Sue set up her best mob-cap 
At Guy, to win bis be irl ; 

I'or some folks Lo\c makes slitternly. 
And some folks be makes smart. 

But Guy was a Conservative 

(At Whitehall stairs liis station), 

And so, he did not choose to yield 
'J'o CAxy^tnolis dictation. 

Then Sue a true-love letter wrote. 

But Guy seemed md tc» heed it. 

For not a line in answer came ; 

For why ? — he could not read it. 

Then Susan tendered him her hand. 

Love made her blush and falter ; 
Thankee, says Guy, but I jirefera 
A cable to a haltar. 

For he of foreign shores had heard, 

And wonders there that be, 


So cutting short his love with Sue, 

He sailed uvray to sea. 

Sad Susan saw' her sailor start 
On board a sliip of war, 

Tillich raised her love to such a pitchy 
She vowed she’d be a tar. 

So, taking to a sailor’s life. 

She joined the merry crow, 

And round the world, fliro’ storm and 
strife. 

She did her Guy pursue. 

And she and he bocaiiie sworn friends. 
The question she half-popping, 

Till one day Guy confessed he liked 
A pretty maid at Wapping. 

Then Susan homo like lightning fiew. 

And played so well her p irt, 

III likeness of a captain bold. 

Sue won that fair maid's hear! ; 

And following ber U'hantago up 
(^So dazzling is mnbition), 
i >iir captain soon on lier prevailed 
To altai^xov condition. 

The Wedding o’er, a\va\ she went. 

To Cbun the tidings carried, 

And gave to him the newspaper, 

Tlial told In'* love wc-. niarri«*d. 

Gii\ a loaded pistol took ; 

1 11 kill mysidf, he cried ; 

Before I’ll over side with Sue, 

I’ll be a sui-cide. 

Blieii Susan heard biiii siy these wot il’. 
She at her brains lei fly ; 

And down he sank, a corse, b\ Jove ! 

And down she sank — hy Giu.” 

In sketches which profess to give 
the features of the man, we must not 
omit that most remarkable of them all, 
die extraordinary change of the public 
sjdrit from depression to exaltation ; 
from Buhmissiveness, under the dicta- 
tion of Whiggism,to fcarle«isness under 
die inspiration of English good sense ; 
from Radicalism to Conservatism. TIu‘ 
great public meetings, all Conservative, 
which have already distinguished En- 
gland, have had no rival in the most me- 
morable eras of public feeling. Whilt? 
all seemed verging on the ruin of the 
Constitution, it has suddenly sprung 
up with renovated vigour. The Radi- 
cal, a few months ago so defying and 
so insolenG is now the man who hangs 
the head, ▼he Republican, for we have 
madmen among us who agitate for a 
Republic, dares no longer utter a word ; 
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and the Revolutionist, who, uniting the 
infidel with the robber, openly pro- 
claimed the coming of the day of over- 
throw, now will not venture to stand 
forth and be seen, even in the most 
rabble gathering of the suburbs — 
while Conservatism comes forward 
with her thousands and tens of thous- 
ands, the virtuous, the known, the 
honoured, the intelligent of the land, 
followed too by the loyal multitudes of 
those humbler classes wdio were once 
regarded as the sure allies of subver- 
sion. 

In that timely and important pub- 
lication, the “ CoNSEuvATivK,” put 
forth by the great Conservative Asso- 
eiation of London, avc find the re- 
mark made on those meetings, that 
they have exhibited not mertdy man- 
liness and Jlritisli spirit, but alst 
unexpected ability and constitutional 
know leflge. 

Among the speeches on those oc- 
casion.'-, ’’ says The (Conservative, ‘^we 
find individuals whose names were 
liitherto aniieard of in ])iA)lie life or 
literatur•^ coming forward witli .strong 
(‘vidence of tlieir fitness tor the achieve- 
ments of both. But England has never 
fallen short of the necessities of the day 
()f trial, ^^'hen the hour comes for the 
strngghs sin* will always be seen ca- 
sing her limbs in the armour hung 
in he*' halls .since the la.st triumphs of 
tl'.e (Jon.'ilitntion ; and those limbs, too, 
will he able tt> hear it. Even those 
trials may be pt'rniitted for the express 
]>nrpose of urging this most favoured 
of all kingdoms to the ])eriodic exer- 
ei.se of her strength. The foundation 
may be .suflered to sweep the land, 
only to teaeli us to build the rampart, 
aiul thus reclaim a broader shore for 
posterity. The tempest may hurry 
away the siirfaee of the .soil, only to 
awake us to the cxliaustless depths of 
treasun* Avhich lie below'. AV e have seen, 
in the most heated and ambitious assem- 
blages of Europe, the Chambers, the 
Cortes, the Clubs, no specimens of gene- 
ral ability equalling the spontaneous elo- 
quence and know’ledge dis2)layed by 
even the humbler i^knks in the Con- 
servative meetings. Tliis then is the 
time to save ourselves. There must 
be no relaxation, no security, no sur~ 
render. We speak it solemnly, as in 
the presence of the nation, and of a 
higher power than the nation, tliat wc 
regard the empire as exposed to perils 
wliich nothing but an exertion of all 
its virtues, guided by all its wisdom. 


under God, can avert. We arc in the 
hands of a Government .which is itself 
in the hands of a faction, and thatfaction 
is Popery ! It is no longer a choice of 
party, but a struggle for existence. 
The Lords have hitherto stood between 
us and ruin. But what is to stand be- 
tw'eeii tlie Lords themselves and ruin ? 
Let faction once triumph, and we are 
undone, rich and poor alike ; Church-, 
man and Presbyterian alike ; land- 
oAviier and merchant alike ; — hoj^elessly 
undone ; Protestantism stricken to the 
heart, and Popery avenging its long 
exile on the people, the religion, and 
the Constitution of the emiurc.” 

Ill an article in the same pajicr, on 
the late Glasgow election of the Lord 
Rector, as an CAndciice of the loyal 
feeling of the College, it observes, that 
mdhing could ho a stronger te.st of the 
change of jiuhlic ojiinion, from the 
circumstances of the individuals }»ro- 
})Osed. 

There i.s not a Scotsman, Mini- 
."tcr, or Radical alive, who could come 
forward with more advantages for fa- 
vouritism than Sir John Campbell in 
a canvass in Glasgow'. In two of his 
cpialitios he had a measureless supe- 
riority over Sir Robi'rt Peel. As a 
native of tlie country, and risirig to the 
hia'hcst station of the English Bar, all 
national prejudice must bo on his side. 
As a member of Government, and pos- 
sessing the ]»atronage that necessarily 
belong’s to a Minister, the reficction, 
that a son of Scotland was a m iii of 
groat English influence, could at least 
do him no luu'm, nor indeed nought to 
do him any. Sir Jolm, too, had not 
siiftered the ))uhlie recollections of 
himself or. his oftice to c.lie away ; for 
within the month he had been jiro- 
mcnadiiig’ Scotland, attending jiublic 
dinners, and making long harangues ; 
the whole operation iirobably having 
this election in view'^ as much as Mi- 
nisterial apology. Pnf aS'/V- Jo/in was 
a Whig-Radical-^oxic of that Cabi- 
net w'hich had bound itself neck and 
heels to the footstool of faction. This 
settled the question at once. Though 
Sir Robert Peel’s name was not pro- 
posed until the last moment, and 
though he appeared neither in person, 
nor by substitute, the Englishman and 
the Ex-Minister swept before him all 
the influence of the Scotsman and the 
master of patronage, and Sir Robert 
Peel was elected by a majority of 100 
—321 to 221. 

It is true that tlii.s was but an aflhir 
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of students ; yet many of those stu- 
dents, equally from knowledge ami 
years, are to be regarded as men, and 
all capable of forming a much clearer 
judgment of public men and things 
than nine out of ten of the general 
constituency. The especial i)oint of 
view in which we quote the transac- 
tion, is for its evidence, and most sa- 
tisfactory evidence, of the recovered 
state of national feeling. The Radi- 
cal joiirjials ■will talk, of course, of the 
results as a matter among boys. If 
it had turned out otherwise, we should 
have heard nothing but panegyrics on 
the public spirit of the Glasgow Col- 
lege, and triumphs in the Radieali>ni 
of the rising and educated genepjition. 
But. the students have shown that their 
studies have been wisely directed, that 
their principles are those of llone^t 
men, and that they will not sacrifice 
truth to nationality, honour to ])a- 
tronage, nor religion to faction. The 
mere election may be a thing of the 
hour ; but the mind which it has ex- 
liibiteil deserveg-to be a solid source of 
congratulation to every well-wisher of 
the Empire.” 

In all this we fully agree. The 
election of Sir Robert Peel for the 


Lord Rectorship has done honour, to 
the College. Scotland has among lier 
sons many a gallant, many a learned, 
and many a noble name, worthy of 
that honour or any other. But the* 
choiee of the Ex-Minister on this oc- 
casion must show in its strongest light 
the sincerity of the rising youth of the 
country in the cause for which Scot- 
land struggled so long, so bravely, and 
so triumphantly. Slie will not be a 
slave, wliatever hand may attempt to 
iix the manacle ; she will not Imj a 
hireling, though the bribe should come 
from a sou of her own ; iior will slu‘ 
stoo]) to degrade the purity of her re- 
ligious faith, by suffering* it to follow', 
even in gilded chains, the car w'li(*ro 
Popery and Superstition move iii tri- 
um])h over the civil and religious li- 
berties of maukiiul. We regani the 
w hole transaction as not nicrel> , in the 
W'ordsofllie Con>ervative,” “'gi>- 
iiig <‘vidence of* the reiiovateil state of 
national feeling,” but, as w'liat we m‘\t 
value, doing lionour to Scotland. Wt‘ 
shall soon have Sir Robert Peel among 
us, and tlien wo shall .m'O how the 
genuiiR* s])irit of our country can 
sympathizi* wuth hi?? eloquent cliani- 
pionship of tlie Constitution. 


SKITtHLS AWON'O TUF VOOR. 

No. I. 

In childhood's days, I do remember me 
Of one dark house behind ah old elm-tree. 

By gloomy sitreets surrounded, where the flowt*r 
Brought from the fresher air, s>carce for an hour 
Retained its fragrant scent, yet men lived there. 

Yea, and in happiness ; the mind doth clear 
In most dense airs its ow'ii bright atmosphere. 

But in the house of w'hich 1 spake therg dwelt 
One by whom all the weight of smoke- was felt. 

She had o’erstepped the bound 'twixt youth and age, 

A single, Jiot a lonely w oman, sage 
And thoug^itfiil ever, yet most truly kind : 

Without the natural ties, she sought to bind 
Hearts unto hers, with gentle, useful love, 

Prompt at each change in sympathy to move. 

And so she gained^ the affection, which she -prized 
From every living thing, howe’er despised — 

A call upon her tenderness whene’er 

The friends around her had a grief to share ; 

And if in joy the kind one they forgot. 

She still rejoiced, and more was wanted not. 

Said 1 not truly, she was not alone. 

Though none at evening shared her clean hearth-stone ? 
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To soint' sho mi»ht prosaic socin, but mo 
She always charmed with daily poesy. 

Felt ill her evorj' action, never heard. 

E’en as tin* mate of some sweet sinking-bird, 

Tliat mute and still broods on her treasure-nes<. 

Her lieart’s fond Jiope hid deep witliin her bread. 

In all her quiet duties, one dear thought 
Kept ever true and constant sway, not brought 
Before the world, but garnered all the more 
I'or being to liersclf a secret store. 

Wliene’er she heard of country homes, a smih‘ 

Came brightening o’er her .serious face the ivhile ; 

She knew not that it came, ;jet in her heart 
A hope leaped uj), of which that smile was part. 

She thought the lime mig*ht come, (*re yet tlu' bow 1 
Were broken at tlie ibuiitain, wlien her sold 
Might listen to its yearnings, iiureproved 
By thought of failure to the caiLse she loved ; 

When she nught leave the close and noisy street. 

And oiiei* again h(‘r childlioodV home miglit grf*et. 

It w as a jilcasaiit jdace that early home ! 

The brocik went singing by, le .\ing its foam 
Among the flagh and blue forget-me-not ; 

And ill u nook, above that .shelter’d spot. 

For ages stood a gnarled hawtliorii-tree, 

And if you pa.s'^’d in spring-time, you might see 
I’he knotted trunk all eoronal’d with floivers, 

'I’liat every breeze sliook down in fragrant showers ; 
Tlio eariK'st b(*es in odorous cells did lie, 

11;^ inning their thanks w'ith murmuring melod;^ ; 

TIi(‘ (welling .suii .shone brightly on the green, 

And si‘cin’d to lingc'r on the lonely .seciu' ; 

And if to others Mary’s early nest 

ShoNv’d poor and homely, to her loving brca>'t 

A eharm lay hidden in tlie very stains 

Whieli time and weather left ; the old dim paiu^*-, 

Tlu* grey rough moss the house-leek, you iniglii '•cc 
AV'ere ehroiiieled in childhood’s memory ; 

And ill hi*r dri'auis she ’wander'd far and with* 

Among the Jiill.N, her sister at her side — 

That .M.ster dept beneath a grassy tomb 

Ere limp bad robb’d her of her lir.st sweet bloom. 

() Sleep ! thou hriiigest back our childhood’s hcari, 
Ere yet the dew exhale, the hope depart ; 

T'hou eallost «]) the lost ones, sorro^v’d o'er 
Till soiTow'’s self hath lost her tearful iiower ; 

'riiine is the fairy-land, w here shadow s dw ell, 
hAoked in dreams by some strange hidden spell. 

But Day and Waking have their dreams, O Sleej), 
When Hope .and hlemory their fond watches kec]> ; 
And such o’er hlary hchl supremest .s’lvay. 

When kindly labours task’d her hands ail ihiy. 
hmiploy’d her hands, her thoughts roam’d far and five, 
Till sense call’d down to calm reality. 

A few* .short ^eeks, and then, unbound the chains 
Which held h(*r to another’s Avoes or pains. 

Farewell to dusky streets and shrouded skies. 

Her treasur’d home should bless her yearning eyes. 

And fair as in the days of childish glee 

Each grassy nook and wooded haunt should be. 

Y('t ever as one sorrow’’ pass’d aw'ay. 

Another call’d tlic tender one to stay, 
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And where so late she shared the bright glad mirtli^ 

The phantom Grief sat cowering at the hearth. 

So days and weeks pass’d on, ajid grew to years. 

Unwept by Mary, save for others’ tears. 

As a fond nurse, that from the mother’s breast 
Lulls the tired infant to its quiet rest, 

First stills each sound, then lets the eurbiiii fall 
To east a dim and sleejiy light o’,er till, 

So age drew gently o’er^each wearied sense 
A deepening shade to smooth the parting hence. 

Each oherisli’d accent, each familiar tone 
Fell from her daily mu&ic, one by one ; 

Still her attentive looks could rightly guess 
Wliat moving lips by sound could not express. 

O’er each loved face next came a lilmy veil. 

And sliine and shadow from her sight did fail. 

And, last of all, the solemn change they saw 
Depriving Death of half his regal awe ; 

The mind sank down to childishness, and th(\v, 

Relying on her couiwtd day by day 
( As some lone wanderer, from his home af.ir, 

Takes for his gaiide some fix’d and well-know n st.ii’, 

Till clouds come wafting o’er its tr(*mbling ligln, 

And leave him wilder'd in the 2)afhl(‘'*N night). 

Sought her changed face with strange uncertain ga/e. 

Still praying her to h'ad them tlirongh the maze*. 

They pitied lu*r loiu* f.ite, and deemed it sad, 

Yet as in early childhood w^as slie glad ; 

No soii'JC had she of chauffe, or loss of thouglit. 

'With those anmnd her no communion sought ; 

Scarce knew she of their being. Fancy wild 
Had i>laced her in her father's houx? a cliild ; 

It was her mother .-ang lier to her rest ; 

The lark awoke her springing fnnn his nc^t : 

The hees sang cheerily the liviloiig daj, 

Lurking ’niicl flow(*rs wherever she did pl.j;* ; 

The Sahhatli hcll> rang as in years gone hy, 

Sw*elling and falling on tlie soft wind's sigli : 

Her little sisters knelt wdth her in prayer. 

And nightly did her fath«*r's blessing share ; 

So, wTapt in glad imaginings, li(*r life 

Stole on witli all her swe<*t young m(*morit‘S rife. 

I often think (if by this mortal light 
"We e’er can road anotlier’s lot aright), 

That for her loving heart a blev>ing came. 

Unseen by many, clouded by a name ; 

And all the outw aid fading fnim the w^orld 
W as like the flower at night, when it has fnrh'd 
Its golden leaves, and lapped them round its heart, 

To nestle closer in its sw’^eetest part. 

Yes ! angel voices called her childhood back, 

Blotting out life with its dim sorrowy track ; 

Her secret wish was ever known in heaven. 

And so in mystery w as the answer given. 

In sadness many mourned her latter years, 

But blessing shone behind that mist of tears, 

And as the child she decerned herself, she lies 
In gentle slumber, till the dead shall rise. 
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ALCIBIADES THE MAN*, 

Scenes XIX— XXIII. 

fONCLCSlON. 

<Po/S»j^'VTg? yup etvTov of 7Fo>.\ot TO uiyiSog re jcatra to ixvrov trStAct TroLpef 

I 1 \ \ I \ ~ ^ / r / */ * 

\oy.ietq e; thv aiatfrxv^ Koti rtj? aioLitotug out x.ee,9 ev ex^ttov, 69 oru ytyvotroy E9rg«e0'c*Ey, 

PtS ru^etvvi^og iTTt^v/icovVTi ^oXififoi Ketdirrua-xv , xxf dvifioa-fx x^XTterrx dfxBiprx rx 
rov 7roXif,cov, i^iXBKxa-Tot rotg eynrti^tvficxTfv xvrov x^6i(r6ivT6g, Kxt xXXoiq E;r<rgs- 

^j/XVT6^f OV ^iX ftXK^OV SO-^tjXXP TljV OTOXflf. 

Thucyd. Y1. 15. 

*' For i.iost mon, alarmed by the extravagance of his personai cxpcmliturp, and by the greatness of 
sp'rit lio (li‘«playcd in every tiling in which he bore a p4rt, became hostile to him, as one that aimed at 
tyranny. And though, in his public capacity, he managed the war excellcnlly, yet being individually 
i<i gusted with his imrsiiits in private, and so committing the conduct of affairB to others, in no long 

IIMH TJIKY OVKKTLRNtD TIIK STATK.” 

Xol Honniss. 

rAiiDcix, ftir (iiioi*, an Attic quotation — duly rendered lor the &akc of riirdl 
aviitleiiKMV — at the head of onr last Alcibiadcs ! 

Our : — melancholy category ! Exce})t it he shaving, tootli-drawiiig*, 

‘'IJOMiving at i)iihlic dinners, being roasted by Lynch Law, and a very few et 
thor<‘ e nothing we should much like to do, to be, or to suffer, for the 
last time. Ihir the la>t of any thing superlatively good — the last jnrouette of 
'J'aglioni — the last morsel of green fat in our second plate of turtle — the last 
]‘age of‘ (’a])tain ^Marryatt’s last sea-novel — the last sentence in a Nox Ambro- 
sia na (O ni)cf(S ro na tjue Deum !) — the last dro]) of that imperial Tokay, which 
( o-t Us jiist a guinea i)er glass at the sale of old Q’s. drinkables — such last 
i (lings a'^ these aiv nolhing else than so much purgatorial agony. Imagine, 
lli< u. our jinMlicanient as, with pensive grace — a drooping head — a twinkling 
irar — an unsteady hand — and a pre-eminently bad pen — we sit down to copy 
(he liiiishing strokes of a picture that has gained, and merited, universal admi- 
:atiun. 

Farewell, Sun of (-linias ! — foremost of Athenian names — essence, thriee- 
ilistilled, of the fireciaii idiosyncrasy — magnanimous voluptuary — loveable 
li.'M'o ! kh’eshly liast thou lived and moved upon these speaking pages. In the 
nuiltit.ule of thy tlioiights — as thou tlittest from shore to shore of the boundless 
invisible — has a pleasing consciousness of renovated fame warmed thee once 
again with sometliing like a human sensation ? 

Farew'cll, Tiinandra — tender and tnic !” Faith nnehangcable -was thine ! 

Love strong as death” sustained thee. The instinct of a self-devoting heart 
v» as thy guide. Beantifid Pagan ! — wo know nothing of thy errors — ^but here 
is a garland for thine uni ! 

Farewell, image of Meissner — shape or shade! whate’er thou art,” — evoked 
by us from tlie dark gulf of oblivion! Strong has been the breath of thy in- 
spiration : mighty the effect of that mysterious afflatus. Like the Pytlioiiess 
when her hour was come, we have reeled beneath it — powerless, at some mo- 
ments, to distinguish between our own effusion and the dictates of the god. 

But no farewell to thee, Christopher, Cock of the North ! • 

“ Fortunate seiiex, ergo tua rura manebunt I” 

L e. " Lucky old Boy, thou shalt still retain thy country contributor!” Ever 
since anno Domini 1818, when our first anonymous offering, a Night in the 
i. atacombs, graced thy columns, wc have had the highest opinion of thy taste. 
Various, throughout tlie intervening years, have been thy moods towards us. 
Sometimes that benevolent smile, which melts the souls of prudes — sometimes 
that lion-like knitting of the brows, whereat bull-dogs go into hysterics — once 
the awful crutch was half-uplifted — ^but lo I when the shuddering public thought 
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to see us crumble into dust — a victim — started np, brisker than ever, a eon • 
federate ! 

Without farther preface, we will rush into the bowels of our plot. 


Ninety-six moons had waxed and w'aiied since Alcibiades sailed from the 
Peiraeusl Often had his inmost soul sickened wdth the longinf? to revisit the 
land of his fathers. Often had his friends implored him to return — were it 
only for a day* And yet lie had not returned. Partly he trusted not yet his 
loving countrymen. The general, wdth an army to back him, tliev might laud 
at a distance ; the citizen, once more within their gra?]>. they might bring to 
a reckoning at home. Partly too, to his mounting spirit, a restoration witliout 
noise and splendour seemed out of proportion to liis long banishment, and the 
manifest injustice he had suffered. But now — at last — tliere was such a clus- 
tering of bright stars in liis horoscope, sucli a combination of f.ivonrable cir- 
cumstances, that his doubts disappt^aivd, and even his vanity felt satis!k‘d. 

The reduction of Byzantium — we might have touched np sonic grand scones 
out of that business, had it so pleased us — ^liad crovnied a scries of brilliani 
exploits, thronging on each other’s heels, since he relieved Tis'«aphcrm*s from 
the anxiety of looking after his safe custody'. Even the frigid Mr ]Mitford 
warms in summing up tlie proud catalogue of Ins services. “ Wlien the forcc'^ 
first placed him at their head, Athens scarcely eommanderl more teri itury than 
its walls enclosed ; revenue was gone, and the commonv.i alth depeiid(‘d for 
existence upon its fieet, which was at the same time di^piriled and nuitiiioii-. 
He had restored loyalty to the fl<?et ; he had rv'stored dominion to the com- 
monwealth ; he had destroyed the enemy’s fieet ; and, under Ids conduct, tin* 
navy of Athens again commanded the seas : amj, wh it was not least among 
the services, his successes and his reputation, without solicitation or Intrigue, 
had conciliated the adverse satrap Pharuabazus, and ojumed }»r(>bahle mcan> 
for checking those sources of supply to the enemy, the failure of which woidd 
restore to Athens certain superiority in the war.” 

Moreover, the sovereign People had now eonfirm(‘d him, with f’unou and 
Thrasybulus as his colleagues, in his post of gener.d. ‘^Enough!” oried 
Alcibiades, for Athens, ho !” There was a trifle of some 24, 000 pounds, (>r 
thereabouts, collected by him in Cana, after quitting Byzantium, whicli woukl 
not, he thought, mal:e him the less welcome. 

Thucydides, son of Olorus, again wo devote thee to the infernal gods for 
leaving an unfinished history ! What cramj) of hand, what ecv-tivonos- of soul, 
forced thee to stick fast in the twenty-first jear of the Groat War : You, ^riu) 
have dashed off, in four breathing and burning sentences, tlie Sailing iok 
Sicily — you, in whose living words we yet hear the warning trumpet blown ” 
— the herald’s leading voice — the universal prayer — the vows on shore — the 
paean on the waves — you, in whose vivid tints we yet behold the teeming 
goblets — the golden and the silver cups — the poured libation — the galleys 

racing to iEgina ” — why, in the name of Pluto and of Proserpine, did yon 
not paint, on another canvass, the Landing or Ai.cibiadls at Athlns ? To 
be sure we have Xenophon — the Attic bee — as a substitute ; but ’tis too true 
that neither “ as a political reasoner” — according to the judgment pa>scd by a 
very lenient Rhadamanthus — ^nor as any thing dsc, wc will take the liberty of 
adding — ‘'do the lhasculinc energy and weight of Thucydides revive in the 
parallel passages of Xenophon.” He has made marvellously little of the land- 
ing^"" He tells us more of what was said than of what was ehne. Thei*e is a 
cenain Duris of Samos — with the blood of Clinias in his veins — who gets up a 
better show for the occasion ; but he is generally supposed to lii* like a Yankee 
skipper. So we must give up “ the oars keeping time to the flute of Chryso- 
gonus, who had been victorious in the Pythian games ” — “ Callipidcs, the tra- 
gedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other theatriciil orna- 
ments,” and “ the admiral-galley entering the harbour with a purple sail”— we 
must dispense with all this tissue of glittering embroidery, and be content with 
what we can spin for ourselves out of the raw material — duty paid — in Plu- 
tarch. 

With captured shields, with trophies of Persian armour, w ith the spoils of 
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continent and islands, was every slup refulgent. In the rear of the Athenian 
galleys came the vessels taken from the enemy ; the figure-heads of others, 
whose less precious fragments were weltering on the deep, were displayed in 
triumph ; two hundred in all might be counted by eager eyes upon the shore. 
Shouts of jubilee resounded from the conquerors. Garlands fluttered. Music 
pealed. Old Ocean seemed oppressed beneath his burden, yet proud to bear it. 
The crowd on land — row behind row — were beckoning, exclaiming, hurraing. 
Look at those impatient fools — splash they go into the water — depth six fathoms 
neat — spluttering and puffing away to greet friends and kinsmen, for the sake 
of i>ressing them to lip and bosom — some ten seconds sooner than their neigh- 
bours. 

But still— ill this general rejoicing the Son of Clinias took as yet no part, 
lie was standing, 'with a serious air, on the deck of his own galley. Leaning 
on his staff, lie threw observant glances all around him. Slowly he steered for 
t lie Peira'iis ; appeared undetermined whether to disembark or not ; and when 
Antio»*hiis cxullingly pointed to the cheering multitude, he coldly shrugged 
his shoiildcr> and replied ; Not the first time that the blush of a fair morning 
has hoFtildcd the coming storm.” 

But now came flying from all sides the wreaths of flowers and of laurel to- 
'svards hh sliip ; iioav rose from every quarter of heaven the cry: Welcome, 
noblest Alcihiades! H cleo?}ie, thou greater than great Pericles ! Now among 
the groiqi's on shore he espied his cousin Euryptolemus, and many a staimeh 
iVieiid be>ide'^, — their hands stretched out, inviting him — their voices distinctly 
heard above' tlu' din of a whole people — ihtir strength at his service — if need 
should he. To hesitate longer were a scandal for the son of Chiiias ! ” he 
said ; and s])rnng to land. 

And from that moment he seemed to be the only one -wdio had landed. Upon 
him aloni^ all eyes were riveted. Him alone did the thousands of his fellow^- 
citizens surround. Brother^, fathers, husbands — ^w^ho could think of their 
return, when there was ALciriAUEs to gaze at ? He passed on through crowd- 
ed streets, detaiiu'd every moment by embraces. To Idss the very hem of his 
mantle was something '^vortli lighting for. These near him were covering his 
p''rsoii and hi> path with tio'wers : the distant could at least make use of* their 
^oices. 'riie seiiioi> pointed liim out to their children. The matrons, w'ith a 
sigh, remembered their youth ; the virgins, 'with a smile, bethought them of 
t/ivirA, The strijdings nere praying to die early — so they might hut resemble 
him. The men devoured him 'with admiring glances. Tears of ecstasy were 
stri' iining from a myriad of eyes. 

AN’ hat followed on that memorable day — the eouiieil — the essemhly — the 
speech — leave to your quick eoncejdions. Our reporter w^as present as 
usual ; but at this instant we are not in the vein to extend his abominable hie- 
roglyphics. Suffice to remind you that things went well. Tlie people’s most 
gracious majesty, says Xenophon, woidd not have borne any opposition to their 
flivourite. Nothing would content them hut a new title for the nonce ; and 
Alcibiades went forth from the Pnyx, hailed by 20,000 mouths — smelling 
strongly of garlic — PLEMroxENTiARY-GEXEBALissiMo. And yet there was 
one drawback. 

If 'we have a weakness — a hypothesis not altogether nugatory — it is to be, 
as the once redoubtable Daniel O’Connell used to tell^ of himself, slightly 
superstitious. Should we see a magpie, spit w'c must, t"ugh the lady of our 
love were hanging on one arm and the ghost of an ancient Persian on the 
other. Sooner than gc t out of bed without left leg foremost, on a winter 
morning, we -would lie there — three hours beyond our indispensable allow- 
ance. And if wc di^ once cut our nails upon a Friday, do we not recollect, 
with a shiver, that tlie worst news we ever heard reached us by express that 
evening ? No wonder, then, that when we first read an English Plutarch^ 
immediately after the Footstep, Shakspeare’s historical plays, Kobinson Crusoe, 
and^ Pope’s Iliad — our ingenuous little heart, already fondly attached^ to 
Alcibiades, used to throb strangely at the following expressions Amidst 
this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some people w'ere still uneasy, looking 
upon the time of his return as ominous^ for 011 that very day was kept the 
Plynt( Tifi, or purification of the goddess Minerva. It was the 25 th of 
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Thargelion, 'irlien the Praxicrgidse perform those ceremonies which are not to 
he revealed, disrobing the image and covering it up. Hence it is that the 
Athenians of all days reckon this the most unlucky, and take the greatest care 
not to transact business on it. And it seemed that the goddess did not receive 
him graciously, but rather with aversion, since she hid her face from 
You may believe it or not, as you please, but there were some of these 
sentences that always made us blubber. 

“ M’e knew 

Tliat tlie dark presage must be t?-iie ! ’* 

Aleibiadcs himself, when Aiiytus — as some eonfouiuleiliy good-natured 
friend or other is sure in such cases to do — poinU'd out to him that evening the 
unfortunate coincidence, did not hjilf like it. “ It was shatne*' he said, 
“ shame that made the goddess hide her countenance — shame f<jr having exilecl 
her dearest son so long — shame for her cliildren’s tieklencss, wliieli alone pre- 
vented me from coming back seven j’ears ago, laden '\\ith the si)oils of Syra- 
cuse.” But there was a nervousness in the imjiatience wherewith In* hurried 
Anytus away, to spread abroad this explanation of the matter, that showed 
how he was affected by the omen. And, though Timandra, as beautiful ;i> 
ever, rejoined him at that evening’s banquet, he could not drive it from hi • 
mind. It haunted his dreams. 


Let us dispel them ! Imagine the gloriou< ciinsliiiie of a morning in Athens. 
Those beams, whose naked effulgence would glare too fiercely on luxurioii'- 
eyes, are tempered by haiigdiigs of a roseate hue. But they give liglil eiioiigli 
to discover the interior of a superb apartment. Mark that richly decorated 
couch. One of its occupants has been for some time in a waking traiic(*. 
And now he saws the air '\^'ith an angry ge&ture, as if waving off’ some invisible 
intruder on his privacy. Hush! he lias startled the beautiful being that lic' 
beside him. 


StL.vr XIX. 
Alcibiadi.s — Tjmaxdk \. 


Tim, (tvaking). What’s this ? Thou 
already stirring? And wak’st not 
me? 

Ale. Mine eyes alone were wake- 
ful — ^my soul was dreaming. 

Tim. And what the visions that 
were sweeping before it? Pleasant 
ones, no doubt. 

Ale. Not altogether. 

Tim. Ingrate, wth Timandra at 
thy side! {With Wpierdng ylance). 
It must have been then, that thou 

again art weary 

^ Ale. Nay, no suspicions ! My 
visions came not from this side. 

Tim. Whence, then? What cares 
could still find their way to thee? 
Hast thou not recovered all 9 Country 
and home, wealth and dignity, kin- 
dred aite (tende7lf/ embracing him') 
Inmid? 

Ale. All— yet something stiU dis- 
quiets me. 


2'i'm. May 1 kmuv it ? 

Air. Nay, ’tis but idle; tattle, 1 
could have wished hidden from myself. 
To think that my levity should have 
forgotten this Plyiueria! To think 
that Anytus had iMftter grounds for his 
solicitude than I allowed him t*> 
siqipose ! 

Tim. Canst thou ])ossil)ly be se- 
rious ? Concern thysiif about such a 
piece of superstition ! 'J'hou that scarce* 
believest in gods:, alarm th^'self at the 
wrath of a goddess ! 

Ale. {gravely). Timandra! Thou 
heardest yesterday niy prayer to 
Minerva, and wouldst liave me doubt 
of her existence 1 

Tim. ’Twas because others heard 
it thou spak’st so ! Do I need teaching 
to penetrate the sense of your Elcu- 
sinian secrets ? or to read the langpiagi^ 
of thy heart, which likes as few supe- 
riors as may be ? By Juno, Socrates 
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must have meant no good by his dear 
pupils when he appealed to omens and 
backed himself by prodigies. 

Ale, Did all mind tliein as little as 
I do, a drop of rain would scarcely 
break up an assembly, or a diseased 
liver quell the courage of ten thousand 
men. But since such tilings M;///hap- 
])cn — since I cannot help rem(*inb(*ring 
t/uit panic which jircceded the Sicilian 
War — hard enough to quiet at tlie 
time, and amply justitied, in \ulgar 
estimation, by the issue — I am any 
thing rather than inditterent about this 
accident — I even tremble more per 
haps than any Athenian of them all 
for its coiis(‘quoiices. 

Tim. Cottscf/uenets ! Wliat ? You 
really imagine 

Ale, (), I know the people! The 
liigli(‘st claim upon thedr tVieudship 
has that Leader, who seems to Ix' fJso 
the friend of Heaven. I’earh'ss, at 
his Word, will thousands rush iijiou 
destruction. His giiaidiau Power, 
they deem, i\ill blunt the hostile ar 
rows and jialsy the foemau’s arm. 
But with quaking iu'aris do the\ tbl- 
low an Agamemnon if a Calehas tbre- 
bode him w'o. T^ot a bird Imt rustle, 
thcyllee from an imaginary ambusli — 
let the least mischance liefall ibeni, 
ilieir first thoughts are treasoft and 
si irroiide V. And therefore — (//c pa test ,> 
Jih lira moments, as if arrested hij a 
sufldf n thowiht, and then U aps hastihj 
from the bed). Ha, 1 have it I I ha\e 
the antidote*! Bejoiee, Timaiulra, I 
have it — and I owe it to oiu' word of 
thine! (^Clasping her with transjHtrf). 

Tim, By Pallas and by 'S en us, i 
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tremble for thy brains! This couch 
seems safe no longer. 

Ale, ^smiling). Fear not. In an 
ecstasg I was, but not quite a delirium. 
How strange those flashes of the soul, 
tliat dart forth with incredible celerity, 
and work with so much the more 
power! Wonderful, that over some 
j)rojecfs we often brood for years, 
while others, in the very moment of 
conce})tiou, spring up at once to ma- 
turity! S(ic now — a thousand and a 
thousand timi‘s lias the word Eleusis 
fallen on my ear as an empty sound. 
Even now I had but a passing con- 
sciouMiess that tiiou hadst used it, and 
yet — hut, no, no! many a design is 
]>c>or enough iu the telling that is bril- 
liant i.nd momentous in the doing. 
Farewell — four hours already has it 
h -en day for tluj rest of the world. 
*Ti< time that I too think of my day’s 
hu>int'<s. (yKissas her thrice, and 
hastens uiraf), 

21 Hi. {Gazing after hini). Wholly, 
utterly tiu' >ajne hs ever! Gold may 
wash* away through time, but his 
j.taiii]) remains unworn I Iiicompre- 
lieii'^ihle hc‘ing ! A voluptuary without 
])arallel, and yet so active that before 
noon he will match and overmatch the 
day’s ^^ork of the mo>t abstinent as- 
cetic. And 1 too, silly one! Faithless 
to all otlici’s. and faithful only to this 
f^lithle^s oiU‘ ! M’^ith joy would I plun- 
der all the niillioiis upon earth but to 
enrich this sole one with my booty, if 
he would take it. Destiny, destiny ! 
1 feel ln>w wisely our poets sing when 
they sing' of thee as the inevitable! 


And so, as Xenophon tells us in less than a score of words, the first exploit 
of the new Plenipotentiary w'as to celebrate the Elensinian Mysteries with all 
their ancient pomp and land-procession, instead of sneaking along the coast 
by sea, as the Athenians had been liithcrto forced to do, over since Agis and 
the Si»artaiis had hung over them at Deccleia. Nor was the spectacle, we 
dare say, a whit the worse for the turn-out of the wlmja Attic forces to pro- 
tect it. It was a classical crusade — ^valour champio^Hg religion. ^ Better 
device there could not be for stopping envious mouths, and putting the 
Tlynteria out of heads tliat seldom carried two ideas at a time. 

Now is Alcibiades ipore popular than ever. Polite requests are made to 

him — according to Plutarch “ that he w ill at once abolish the privileges of 

the people and the laws, and queU those busy spirits who would otherwise be 
the ruin of the state." 

We will give him credit for declining this policy on patriotic principles. It 
looks at,- least very like it, that, witliin three months of his appointment to 
autocracy, he sailed once more from the Peiraeus against the revolted isle 
and city of Andros. Here the Lacedemonians had a force to aid the rebels. 
They waited under arms to encounter the Athenian chief. It was his last 
victory, and his last appeal to soldiers who adored him. ♦ 
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To inflame your valour I might number up more topics than the Heaven 
has stars to show or the ocean hlands. Your duty to the land of your 
fathers — your former trophies — your swelling hopes — on a thousand themes 
like these I might expatiate. But I pass them by. Our Cause breathes its 
own exhortation, and ye will listen to it. One thing alone, 1 beseech you, 
one thing ponder well ! I, once the leader of your enemies, speak from an 
experience no Greek has ever liad before me. For an Athenian to be daring 
is twofold more glorious than for a Spartan, No wonder if the Spartan 
greet with inditference or with joy the death of a soldier! Wliat does he lose, 
in losing life, but a load of pain and toil ? But siiici* ye liave a bedter lot on 
this side of the grave, a higher praise must follow you beyond it, when in tlie 
spirit of a nobler self-devotion ye are brave in the right jdace — and tliat riglit 
2daec is Here ! ” 

With a joyous clashing of their shields, and a still more joyous shout, tin* 
warriors answered him. The thunderbolt descends not more inevitably 14)011 
the oak it shivers than the Athenians rushed ujion the foe. 


The longest summer’s day has its meridian jioiut at which the sun begiiiN 
to take its downward course, and oft we hail tliat ])oint with ghid emotioii*., 
gratefully anticipating the balmy cool of eve. But, ()! different if i> f ) 
mark the zenith of a great man’s destiny, to see the light of /ns glory sud- 
denly stand still, and soon ‘‘ towards Heaven's di'sjccnt slo])ing its '\\ e.-^t’ ring 
wheel.” AVe have reached that point in the lift* ol‘ Alcihiaiics. 

The victory at Andros was not followed by the capture of the town. And 
whenever,” says the Ba*utian biographer, “ Alcibiades happened to fail in 
what he undertook, it was susiieeted to be from want of inclination, not from 
waut of ability. They thought nothing too hard for him.” He was tin* 
martyr of his own genius. Fortune, so often his friend, would not be hi*' 
slave. 

Murmurs from the shores of Attica were wafted to him nn the wings of 
Zephyr. He heard them, and laughed. Fallas herself,” he (*xclaimed, 
is subject to Fate, Would they have the prohrtnl mightier than bis pro- 
tectress f ” His words were in earnest — not so was his htwjlder, 

AVe must patch acain with Plutarch. Lvsander, the Laiedemoiiian ad- 
miral, out of the money he received from Cyrus, raised the wages of (*iich 
mariner from three oboli a-day to four, whereas it was with difficulty that 
Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, w ent into Caria to raise* 
money, leaving the fleet in charge of Antioehns . . . Expressly com- 

manded by Alcibiades to let no provocation from tlie enemy induce him to 
hazard an engagement, yet” 

AA^e w'ill not forestall Scene XX. Only observe that its place is Miletus, 
its time evening, and the persons Alcibiades, Timandra, Ale^dun, Menander, 
with other friends and guests at the table of the elnef. 


Scene XX. 
A BANocEr. 


Ale, Nay, midnight is still far off, 
and we must greet it w’heii it comes. 
But this one goblet more, my bro- 
thers ! ’Tis the last of my Syracusan 
wine. 

Tim,\laug7iing). The last? That 
alters the matter. See, I claim a se- 
cond filling of the cup I have emptied 
already. 


All, And w'c follow' the beautiful 
Timandra. 

2'im. ’Tis but fair, too, that these 
last cups ring clearer than the rest 
when we join th(‘in. Cheerily, my 
friends, cheerily ! {They join cups 
all round'). 

Ale, The word was never more in 
season. To be idain with you, my 
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brothers, to-day ye have not altogc*ther 
contented me. Even this burst of 
mirth, to which Timandra roused you, 
broke off too suddenly. All my ef- 
forts seemed to fall on you like sparks 
upon damp tinder. The very plaudits 
\ ou now and then bestowed sounded 
not as corning from the lieart. 

AIL No! no! — the son of Clinias 
for ever ! 

Ah'. Not to me, but to our absent 
friends be this euj) devoted — to Anti- 
oehus before tlieni all ! 

Men. {in sj/ite of himself^. O that 
he could hear of it ! 

AJc. Hear of it lie shall — through 
my lips and voiii>. 

'Ate.c. Ah'! 

^1/e. {surprised), 'riioii highest ! — 
AVJiercfore ? 

Tim. (hiuijhiiui). A sigh for the 
Cariaii maid he loves and leaves be- 
I'.ind. 

Ah'. 'J^ike her ■with thee, friend; 
take her uith thee! If love cannot 
■win her, try slratagcm. llapes are 
not yet out of lashion ; commodious 
are our ships, and the berths may be 
— widened. 

Tint. Yoii think then of an early 
start. 

uik. Perhaps the day, after to-mor- 
ro>. . 

Tim. And are ])leased ■\>ith the re- 
sult of your commissi on ? 

Ah'. Never more entirely. Mode- 
ration, as you know, is not the jiccu- 
liar fault of my desires. Yet this 
time? I beheld my wildest -wish sur- 
])assed. Six ships and one hundred 
talents I bring with me — one hundred 
talents more, and twelve armed ves- 
sels follo-w' ill the course of a few days. 
— Ha! how Aiitiochus will stare and 
my army shout ! 

Ah! 

Ale. {fretfuUf). Again that sigh ! 
Tell me, 1 adjure ye, what is the mat- 
ter ? I have tVT'oni a yet more deadly 
hate to sorrow' than to Sjiarta. 

T'im. Even when calamitii's befall 
thyself? 

Ale. Even tjaen — by all the gods 
— even then ! 

Tim. Well then, I will put thee to 
the proof. Let us see ■wdiether this 
oath were more serious than thy com- 
mon love-vows. Son of Clinias, 
known to thee is that decree of the 
immortals, whereby rebuking human 
pride, they have linked, from all eter- 
nity, mischance with prosperous for- 
tune ; and therefore 


the Man. 

Ah. Ha, what is this? A curse 
on thee, Timandra — a curse upon our 
love, if thou torment me more with 
this prefatory phrasing ! Speak, w'hat 

is it ? Be terrible — if so it must be 

but be brief! 

Tim. Right ! — ’Tis only mt/ sex 
such Avords of preface might beseem. 
Thine is of sterner stuff. Be then a 
Man ! — lift up that goblet brimming 
full, that Ave may see whether thy 
heart throbs not, thine arm shakes not, 
AA'hcn I tell thee — eighteen ships thou 
here bestoAvest on the Athenians ; but 
tifteen has Antiochus — mean while — 
lost. Thou art mute ! — Lift up the 
goblet, I say, w’ithout one shudder, that 
w e may discern in thee the man and 
the unmovable hero. 

Some. (Jiidimj their faces). Ye gods! 

Ale. {in a solemn tone, hacimj first 
(danced round the circle, then Jtved his 
vf/es upon Timandra). 1 lift the gob- 
let, and I shake not. I lift it — and 
may each droj) tliat falls be tire for 
ever in my soul ! Yet I deny it not, thy 
speech hath jiierccd my heart like ar- 
roAvs. — Fifteen ships lost by Antio- 
chus ! — How w’^as it ? — Who brought 
this dreadful iicaa's ? — IsT sure ? — ^Is’t 
undisputed ? 

Not more certain are thy life 
and my love. A messenger despatch- 
ed from Samos brought it. He Avoidd 
have burst in upon thee while yet en- 
gaged wdth the Milesian council — 1 
kept him back. 

Air. And 'wdiy ? 

7Vni. Because I kncAv not if this 
intelligence w'ere yet proper for all 
ears ; because I thought ’tAVould be 
more supportable by thee, after a 
merry feast and gloAving Avinc had 
given thee ncAv force and spirit to 
endure it. At least this ?jsed to be 
thy AA'ay of thinking. 

Ale. L^sed to be, and is I — Buf, 
where are the letters ? 

T'im. WoAvhere. 

Ah'. Hoav? — and Antiochus 

T'im. Writes not. 

Ale. {disfurbed). IVriVcif not ? — not 
at all ? Fixedly thou gazest on me — 
unspoken Avords arc hovering on thy 
lips. Timandra, I adjure thee — speak ! 
tell ! conclude ! 

T'im. Antiochus forgot thy counsel 
— challcaiged, with a portion of his 
fleet, I..ysander 

Ale. Ha, the senseless — but no ! 
he is still my friend. Go on ! 

T'im. And I.iysander came ; at first 
AA'itii a foAv galleys, that held Aatio- 
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chus engaged s then forth came the 
whole Spartan fleet in line of battle. 
The Athenians hastened to support 
their countrymen. They fought 
bravely, but in broken order. The 
Spartans conquered. Fifteen ships 
they have taken ; of the crews but 
few were captured. 

A/c, Still one ray of hope ! Kind 
Timandra, I thank thee. — J3nt Anti- 
oehns ? 

2V/«. Proved himself worthy of thy 
heart. His disgrace and his errors 
he was not able to — {hesitates ) — 

Ale, (in agontf), Timandra — by all 
the gods — was not able to do irhat / 

Tim, Survive He fell like a he- 

ro, who could err, and expiate his 
errors! — fell in the tliickest of the 
fight ! 

Ale, (ivith a cry of dtspair), Anti- 
ochus dead !—^ead ! He, my first 
friend and my last ! O then, a\^ ay 
with hero pride, and hero calmness] 


[Jan. 

Nature thou triumphest. Antio- 

chus dead ! Dreadful Jove ! — now do 
I believe in tliine omnipotence. This 
bolt smites deep — through heart and 
brain. — {Spritujing njt). Brothers, 
farewell ! 

All. Whither, Alcibiades — O, whi- 
ther ? 

Ale. {turning ronnd). True! that I 
had forgotten. To-morro\\ we depart! 
See ye to that, my friends. Give ye 
the orders. Sobs would choke me, 
did 1 myself essay it. {Hushes out), 

Tim, {culling after him). Whither? 
Do tliese tears di>lionour thee ? Did 
ever tears of pity misbecome a man — 
that thou wilt not shed them in our 
company? — Stay! ‘‘‘tay ! — He hears 
me not — I never saw liim thus : but 
1 must follow him— must 'iouiul in hi*- 
ear who and what lu* was — tliat Atlu ii.- 
may still pre^f'rve her gu.irdiaii, we 
our friend. 


Alcibiades the Man. 


To any one that may venture in the lapse of ages yet unborn to take iij) this sub- 
ject after Meissner and ns, we recommend matter for four most sujierior Tnhh fvu: 
between the preceding scene and that which is about to follow. In one let Ti- 
mandra — not pour unheeded consolati(ui into her lover’.** (’ars — ^Init “ chastise, 
him with, the valour of her tongue,” uiitd all his soid he roused to vengeance. 
In another, let the baffled man be seem, having come back frfun Epiiesius to 
Samos, after a vain attempt to provoke Lysander tf) the con)l>.it : let liim n‘ccive 
a letter from Aspasia (wo liavehalf amindtotry our own liand upon l/u/f, an- 
nouncing that his ruin is again plotted at Athens, and -warning him to flee : 
k't him hint to Timandra, and tlie friends that still adhere to him. tiuit he ha^ 
a refuge prepared in Tiirace. A third should show the fight begun : — let 
Alcibiade.^ and Timandra have the board.s to theni'-elvcs in tin* lirst iri'-tance — 
but Diophiintes, too fond of both to forego their company, contrivc-K to be in- 
cluded in the party. A fourth may bring' the exile to bis Thracian caslhs 
near Bisanthe. And once there — stand aside, good Mr Mcrrimaii — we must 
buckle to this gear in our own proper person. 


Scene XXI. 

Mornin/f^The Chamber o/’Timandea. 
Timandra — Diophantes {entering). 


Dioph, Too early, perhaps. 

Tirn. Not for me, but certainly for 
him. {Pointing to the open door of 
an adjoining room). Look you here ! 
There he is, still sleeping away like 
one entranced. Nearer yet ! 1 know 
well the depth of his slumbers ; Even 
our prattle will not rouse him. 

Dioph, Ther^ore sdll less -wdll 
tliis. {Snatching a kiss). 

Tim. (struggling). ’Twere a good 


deed to wake him now — and you de- 
serve I slioi^d. 

Dioph, Deserve it noU you mean. 
Is the friend^ after days of absence, 
not worthy of at least one kiss, when 
the loner gets ten ? Besides, him — 
for whom I would willingly pour out 
my blood to the last drop — whom 
never word nor thought of mine de- 
ceived — him in one single point I 
could betray with easy conscience. 
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Tim. Excellent! — And that point is? 

JDioph. Love! It would be but 
paying* him back in bis own coin — no 
more. O Timandra, not equal to 
thee — for bow could that be possible ? 
— ^but at least Hhe thee was the damsel 
I once found in his arms, and who un- 
til that hour had reposed iii mine. 
Only by way of retaliation 

Tim. {(ivstvrehj) . I am in earnest, 
Diophantes, when 1 tell thee — ^l)ack ! 
You men ap])ear to think you must 
babble of nought but love, when you 
iind us alone. Come now, rehearse 
me yon adventures. 

JJioph. Has he not done that al- 
ready ? 

Tim. How shcnild ho, Vv'hen you 
returned so late at niglit, and he is 
still asleep ? 

Diaph. (vnthasiasticfilh/'). O Ti- 
inaudra, what a man is that ! !S'um- 
berleirs, says some one or other "witli 
trntli, are the wonders of natiin' : but, 
at the saiiu* tinns boundless is tlie 
spa< she has to work in. How nar- 
row ni the contrary, is the lodging 
of this spirit, and yet, by the eternal 
powers, its '^^onders too are infinite. 

'Tim. Very true, and by me readily 
admitted ! Only, what incites thee 
at j)re>(‘nt to this Pindaric eul(»gy ? 

Diop/i. Experience of the last eight 
da\ s. Lo now, 1 had kno'w n him al- 
ready in good fortune and in bad, in 
war and in jollify, in feasting anil in 
exile ; among S])artans, Athenians, 
and Peraians. lie was never tlie 
sanu', and y t always like liiinself. 
Simide, eomp.ired to him, were the 
colours of t]:e ri'.inbow, and yet Avould 
he s(*em as snUfoth and limpid as the 
waters of some hree7A'le>s pool. Put 
now — noir ' O, hy the gods of Greece, 
his last part was not his easiest . 

I'im. What then ira.^ lie plajdng ? 
That of Thracian, w ithout doubt. 

JJioph. And to what jierfeetion ! — 
Hert‘, too, the first of all ! First at 
the court of Seiithcs, as once at the 
court of Tissajihernes. You remem- 
ber bow w'c laughed, when he ex- 
changed the gmccful garb of Attica 
for the barbarous raiment of these 
part? — arming his back with bow and 
quiver, his tliigh with a Thracian 
scymitar. But you should have seen 
him when he entered the prince’s hall 
in this costume : then would you have 
owned that even such rusticity sat 
nobly on him. 

Tim. O I do believe it — ^believe it 
readily. 


JJioph. Proudly, as is the fashion 
of the country, did Seuthes eye liim. 
Not longer than one second looked he 
so. Uien w'as astonishment his first, 
admiration his second emotion. He 
adv^anced to meet him ; offered him 
hand and lips ; and the Son of Cliiiias 
returned the jiressiire and the kiss, as 
if he had received — not a special fa- 
vour, but a common salutation. The 
lirince jdaced him next liims(*lf. Their 
talk w'as of war and of the chase. 
Every sentence that dropped from 
the month of Alcibiadcs w^as uttered 
in w'isdom, and strengthened by expe- 
rience. In order to display his trea- 
sures, Seuthes ordered the horses to 
he brought forth. In them, as you 
knriw, consists the Thracian’s greatest 
wealtli, and in training of them his 
hig'hest art. Hence you may guess 
how iK^autiful were the horses of Sen- 
thes. Aleibiades pronounced on them 
w ith the look and tone of an adei:)t ; 
above all <h(‘re.st lie rated one of them, 
that trod the earth with a majesty — 
glanced round him w ith a lire — as if 
he had been wont to draw tho chariot 
of the w’ar-god himself to battle. 

Tim. {swiiinfj). O keep to prose, 
my good Diopliantes ! 

J'>ioph. He too — thy lover — gene- 
rally so sparing of his praise, was now 
extravagant in the expressions of his 
admiration. And yet it is only his 
shape,” answered Seuthes, “ that di‘- 
termiiies me to keep him. It is im- 
possible to break the animal. I my- 
self have never mounted him : one 
only iiidividiiarwill he bear as rider.” 
— And this individual ? ” — “ Is the 
man w’ho bred him.” — “ Ha ! a i^eculi- 
arity,” cried Aleibiades, and his cheeks 
already glow ed ; — that makes this 
noble creature yet nobler in my eyes ! 
Seuthes, Seuthes, I ask thee but a 
single favour. Suffer me to mount 
hini.” 

Tim. ^INlay I pass for more menda- 
cious tliaii (’assandra, if I foresaw not 
this recpiest. 

jyioph. Seuthes gravely shook his 
head ; all we Greeks pressed anxious- 
ly round Aleibiades; with the most 
emphatic earnestness I adjured him, 
in the Persian tongue, not to draw 
upon himself such needless danger. 
He laughed, and remained unmoved. 

Seuthes,” he said, ‘‘ hadst thou de- 
scribed to me this horse as quite un- 
tameable, my entreaty had been frenzy, 
or at least fool-hardiness. But the 
horse that endures one rider, will en- 
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dure yet more — of such as he finds 
worthy to cross him. No doubt but 
that lordly animal would amble meek- 
ly rnider thee. But since thou seck- 
est not to prove him, allow me to 
show my hardihood — with one condi- 
tion, nevertheless — that the j'-room he 
has been accustomed to carry shall 
first bestride him.” 

Tim, How' fine the compliment ! 
and how wise the condition ! 

Dioph. Seiitlies assented. The 
g-room mounted the horse. Closely 
did Alcibiade-i observe how he curbed 
and governed him. As soon as his 
own turn was come, he approached 
with a friendly air ; caressed and 
praised him much and long. The 
animal a])])earcd to understand the 
compliment. More proudly did it 
arch its neck, })tiAved the ground, and 
loudly neighed. With a bound the 
daring rider Avas on its back — and 
sharply at first did the courser prove 
his horsemanshij)! — rearing, plunging, 
Avhecling round and rouiul, Ai'ere the 
least of its furious efforts. I'irm he 
sat, as if horse and man were one. In 
a few minute^ the contest Avas over, 
and the noble animal Avent under him 
more tamely than under its aceustom- 
ed trainer. Then pealed from every 
side the shout of admiration, lie re- 
ceived it AA’itli as much indifference as 
if 

Thn, O, well do I know' the im- 
postor’s cunning ! His heart was 
throbbing with dcliaht ; but not an 
inkling of that upon Ids countenance ! 
Was this the same horse he brought 
back Avith liim ? 

Dioph, The A'ery same. As K)on 
as he dismounted, Seuthes insisted he 
should keep what he alone could ma- 
nage. He declined it long. “ Only 
dll condition,” he said at last, “ that I 
may fight on him, in the next battle, 
by thy side. Against thee I dare not 
be so mounted. He Avould knoAv and 
shrink from his old master.” Then 
for the second time did the prince 
throAv his arms round the neck of his 
friend. “ A covenant!” be cried, 

long Avisbed, and gladly bailed ! ” 
Again rose the shouts of the circle, 
while thus the* chiefs embraced. 

Tim, A glorious triumph ! 

Dioph, And not long his only one. 
Sumptuous was the feast that Seuthes 
spre£^ before us. But the Thracian 
luxury — as you must know — lies more 
in dnnking than in eating. They 


hold him the best man on such occa- 
sions who drains the deepest bowl. 
With w ild and terrible cries they pass 
it to their neighbours. What a con- 
trast to our jocund meals, Avhere the 
myrtle-bran ell and song go rouiu!, 
Avhere even the loAvest note of a Ti- 
mandra’s silver voice is not unheard ! 
To the rest of us Athenians, Avhat 
they called mirth seemed raving. Ho 
alone, far from show’ing Avonder by 
even a look, caroused, revelled, rioted, 
as if, instead of the pupil of Aspasia, 
he had been a semi-bar])arian. Not 
a ciij) did he alloAv to pass liim. Tor 
Anacreon’s songs he how'lcd out some 
Thracian gibberish. In noise, non- 
sense, and liorsc-laughtcr he left them 
all behind him. 

Tim. 1 see him before my eyes. 

Dioph, I’he baiKpict seemed to n-i 
to be over, AA’heii up ro'ie a Thracian : 
in stature half a giant, and in mind a 
whole savage. It Avas more like a 
W'ine-cask than a goblet that he heaved 
lip, AA-ith a mighty effort, in both liaiids. 
“ Noble Alcibiadcs ! ” ho exclaimed, 
“ thou has borne thyself this day more 
manfully than ever Athenian did be- 
fore thee, l^ledge me but in this, to 
the health of King Smithes, and 1 Avill 
confess — thou dvstivest to have hud 
ThriU'in for thg hirth-jtlacv,'^ AV o 
all laugiied loud at t!iis I'hallengc. 
Aleibi;i(les only sjiiiled. Drink i! 
out,” siiid he, “ and 1 fidloAv tliee.” 
No sooner said t]’ . n done. A Avretch 
l>erislilng of tliirst drains not moie 
greedily his ilrst cuj> oi w ater, tlian did 
the Son of Cliniastliat monstrousboAvi. 
More quickly yet he had tilled it again, 
ami cried, “ forget not, my friend, 
that King Seuthes has a Qolln.” All 
eyes Avere faNtmicd on him in amaze- 
ment, What a shout tliero Avas, aa hen 
a second time he set doAvn the. vessel 
empty ! With an uncertain hand the 
Thracian seized it: Avitli one almost 
tremhVnuj ho poured in the w ine. lie 
applied his lips to it ; but siuldcnly — 
the goblet tumbled, still half full, oi:t 
of his grasp, and the toper fell sense- 
less to the ground, Avhilo our friend 
rose up unflustered, and marched off' 
with a firm stej) to his chambers. 

Tim, A hero-feat, that w ould not 
have shamed Father Bacchus him- 
self! 

Dioph. Now, we thought, every 
glory had been won that can be won 
in Thrace. The sequel show^cd us 
there was yet another. It must be 
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known to you, by report at least, with 
what devotion these half- Greeks wor- 
ship the fair. From the chase to the 
goblet — from the goblet to the dame 
— from the dame to the chase again. 
Such is the everlasting circle of their 
joys. Twice had King Seuthes prof- 
fered Alcibiades the loveliest damsels 
of his court. Twice had he refused 
the gift. 

21m., Refused! Refused them ! By 
the Doves of Venus ! a piece of conti- 
nence incomprehensible in him. 

Dioph, So thought we Grecians 
too. All the Tliraciaiis stared at one 
another, wondering whether this were 
virtue or disdain. On the third day, 
as we were resting a while from the 
chase, the king’s nephew — his suc- 
cessor, perhaps, since Seuthes is child- 
Iojss — began with a smile : — “ In all 
thing-?, hitherto, has Alcibiades con- 
fpuTcd ns ; showing that the liar 
Fame si>oke truth for once, when she 
rumoured him the lirst of Greeks. 
One thing only 1 am still curious to 
Imon Which is ? ” — Whether 
our damsels think iis favourably of 
him as those of Athens did of yore.” 
— “ No wonder,” n i)licd the Son of 
Cliiiiji', with a modest air, if they 
thought otherwise. !Many a south 
win(i, and many a north, have blown 
ONcrmy hair and cheek &ince then — 
making; the one whiter and the other 
browner. And yet it lies entirely in 
thy choice to prove what even in this 
res])ect my gnardian genius has done 
for me." 

Tim, Ali, the traitor ! He knew 
but loo well how little he risked in the 
trial ! I could almost — almost bid thee 
hold thy jx^ace, to spare me the shock 
I see i^ coming. 

Dioph. This once, perhaps, you 
see too fast. My story ends different- 
ly from what you might believe. 

21u}, Really ? — () then end it, end 
it ! 

Dioph. We all demanded eagerly 
what proof he meant. He })iit ns off 
W'ith one jest and another. But when 
King Seuthes himself, at the renewed 
banquet, questioned him: — Well 
then,” he answ'ered, bind the beau- 
ties of your court by a solemn oath to 
speak tiie trutli. Then let each of 
them mark upon a tablet the name of 
him who, if Iter choice were free, 
should be her chosen cavalier. ’Tis 
a dangerous sort of ostracism after all, 
and very possibly a fatal one for me. 


But what will one not venture for the 
sake of one’s curious friends?” A burst 
of laughter thanked him for this good- 
humoured proposal . N ow, guess your- 
self, Timandra, how many, out of fif- 
teen maids and matrons — after a world 
of blushing, smirking, and shamming 
modesty — at last, with trembling fin- 
gers, traced out the name of your fa- 
vourite ? 

21m. The half of them at least. 

Dio 2 )h. More yet ! Thirteen wrot(* 
down his name. The two exceptions 
were the queen, and a bride of the day 
before. The envious murmurs of the 
men could hardly be restrained. Their 
lips just muttered a curse ; their eyes 
fiashed daggers. He alone, who seems 
to have made a league with calmness, 
and a i)erpetual truce with fear, look- 
ed round him 'with a quiet glance. 

Let none of my friends be discon- 
certed ! ” he Stiid ; let none appre- 
hend from me the loss of his loved 
one! This manifold attachment af- 
fects me too deeply to let me oflbnd 
any of these b(‘anties by the choice of 
her sister. Let equahty — since pre- 
ference is impossible — be the lot of all ; 

and to part — dear as it will c(>>t me 

be my duty ! And so he left the 
chamber, before our astoni';lmiont 
could vent itself in v ords. 

Tim. {After a short j)aus{'). May 
my hair turn to the locks of Medusa, 
if there be not some mystery in this ! 
He play the continent! He! — Ha, 
by the immortals, more iii.'^atiate than 
he arc scarce the ocean and the grave ; 
and now — {shakiuff her head) — had 
you really no suspicion, no trace of 
any trick ? Speak, Diophanles, speak 
openly with me ! 

Dioph. Suspicion enough, and yet 
not one clear ground for positive con- 
jecture. His tone was strange enough. 

I have heard the same from him when 
his words had a covert meaning’. But 
what ? — That continued dark to me 
and all. 

Tim. O thou art disscnnbling I — 
dissembling to thine own loss. Dis- 
cover to me more ! — Discover to me 
all ! — And thy reward 

Ale. {from the next rooniy while he 
sjn'imjs laughing from his bed). Nny, 
fair Timandra, ’tis impossible for Dio- 
idiaiites, much as he may wish it, to 
earn the reward this time ! To me, 
to me alone, must you-Jaetake your- 
self, if you would loam the rest. 

Tinu {at first a little embarrassed. 
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hut soon recovering herself). You con- 
fess then ^ere is something still to 
learn ? 

Ah. (Entering the apartment). O 
yes, and the best of it all, if I mistake 
not. . Thirteen of thy sex — my herald 
has already told thee so — thirteen 
wrote down as heart and oath con- 
strained them ; but know, even of the 
two that traced a different name, one 
at least was forsworn. 

Tim. How ? 

Ah. My virtue seemed to thee un- 
accountable ? Say, could one make 
choice out of the court of King Seu- 
thes, when the Queen herself 

Tim. (with emotion). The Queen 
herself! — The wife of Seuthes! — 


Lycoris, so renowned for charms and 
chastity ! 

Ah. Herself! — (Jeeringhj). Dost 
comprehend now, good Diophantes, 
the meaning of my tone, and of the 
reverential salutation, with which I 
honoured the Queen as I departed ? 
Dost thou remember the blush, with 
which she thanked me then, and for 
my toast the day before ? 

Eioph. (strihiug his forehead). 

Where w'ere my eyes not to see it ? 

Where my penetration not to fathom 
it? 

Ah. I know not, unless both eyes 
and mind were too full of the imtige 
of — Timandra. 


The two years t-pent by Alcibiades in Thrace were not barren of events. 
How could the}’, wdiere he was an actor ? But he, whom we Jiave followed 
through great wars w'ith Sparta, Athens Persia, ne(‘d hardly be exlnbited vic- 
torious over half-barbarous liordc';. Yet fain would we pntotf'tlie final sc(‘ne, 
the inevitable catastrophe. The precion*! hour of j»arting lingers still/’ 
Let us take one more conversation with Timandra ; and if the opeming solilo- 
quy remind you of a grand passage in Schiller s Robbers, “ all that can be 
said is, that two peofile happened to hit on the sanu* thought. And Schiller 
made use of it last, that’s all.” 


Sci:st: XXII. 

Early in the Morning. 

Alcibiades (at an open Window). Timandra (asleep on a Couch). 


Ah. (while the sun is rising). 
Beautiful even here ! Even in thy ris- 
ing over Thracia’s rugged peaks the 
fountain of life and light ! Hailed by 
the choir of birds — encircled by clouds 
of gold — fair as a bride, and fiery as a 
bridegroom I (A long jiuuse, — his 
ardent look grows grave). Thel to 
resemble — Thee ! — that was the very 
hofs first wish and proud design. 
Through every vicissitude of fortune, 
amid the glitter of prosperity, above 
the tempests of mischance, to main- 
tain an undccaying splendour ; to be 
alone among men, as thou in the uni- 
verse — this, this was my piiqiose — 
bold and hard to be achieved, but not 
at least unworthy. (Another long 
pause). And have J fiiltilled it until 
now ? Fulfilled it ! — In the eyes, per- 
haps, of my fellow-mortals. ” lint in 


mine own? — Not 'one of thy beams, 
thou incomprehensible glory I not one 
i«.suc> from tboc in vain. On what 
have a tliousand of my encrgii's boon 

.squandered ? On what nay ! nay ! 

away from the abyss of recollections ! 

I tremble at tlie depth beneath O 

Pericles ! — O Socrates ! Socrates ! 
Did ye ever feel like this ? 

Tim. (still half asleep). What ails 
thee, beloved ? Didst call on me ? 
(Rousing herself). W'hat ! thou al- 
ready awake ? 

Ah. Already. And have been 
for a long time. 

Tim. And why so long ? I knew’ 
not of any urgent business. 

Air. "O, for years there have been 
certain days that weigh heavier on we 

than any business. On these 

Ti/n. Hold tborc. Son of dinias / 
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That speech begins exactly like the one 
with which you hade farewell to Dio- 
nea the only dame on whom I some- 

times think with jealousy. Am I also 
to tremble ? 

Ale. Tremble not! Never was I 
less inclined to such a parting than 
now. Yet it is true, beloved Timan- 
dra, days of a certain kind have for me 
something so awful, so disquieting, 
that 1 myself cannot conipreheiid it. 
A tciiip(‘st rages in my blood ; a deep 
gloom overspreads my imagination. 
At every stone that falls, at every hel- 
met that glitters, at every cloud that 
lowers or breaks, my soul begins to 
spin the thread of its thick arising fan- 
eies ; — a visionary thread, hut one 
whicli often stretches further than the 
real om* that rcsciuid Thes(‘us — while 
it iuruh rs me in a labyrinth, instead of 
guiding me out of its windings. 

'Tim, DrcaiiK'r ! And is it one of 
thes(* days to-day r 

Ah'. Ay ! — and not without a caUM*. 
With this day n\^ fortieth year -’eets 
away, whither all the n‘sl luive flown 
irre^ oi ably. After many of tliese fu- 
gitives 1 ha \e gazed att(‘iitively enough ; 
l)Mt after none so thouglitfully as tlii<. 

7V'/, . And wlierefore ? 

Afr. O. ’tis a iiiomentous year 
this tVirtietli ! tlu* on f h/h* jjto'uf oi‘ vycii 
tile iiio>t })rotraete(l life. To-day, 
niethink^, 1 rcNeinble sonu* na> farin::* 
man. \\lu» has long toiled iqi hill — his 
(‘y(‘ tixc'd upon tlui sunnnit. At last 
he turn'- him round, and, lo! before 
him lie", in relu»^ated tints, each 
-'•ene ho A\andered tlnungh — every 
green tract, that called forth his 
smiles — every stee[) pass and trem- 
bling (jiiagminu tliroiigli wliieb he 
strained nitli pain atnl fear. Now, 
for the tiist time, he jiereeives where 
he made his d<'viations — tchcrc he 
chose tlic roiiglier ]):ith — where he 
might have rested in a grateful shadis 
and forgot to do it. l)is])leased, he 
shakes his head ; and yet ’tis a solace 
to mark that his view lias been often 
clear, and his route i^ell chosen — to 
remember how swift have been liis 
steps — how many hazards he has con- 
quered — ^liow high ho has attained. 
The comparison may be old ; but I 
feel that it is true for mo. 

Tim. And may I venture to ask 
vrhich emotion il the strongest on thy 
retrospect — contentment or regret ? 

Ale, Dost thou know, that in thy 


very question there lurks reproach? 

Tim. As plain as the vanity in thy 
reply. 

Ale. Wo to poor Homer, and to 
all the poets of the olden time, if the 
expounders interpret their meaning 
no better than thou mine ! Yot, why 
should I deny, that on many passages 
of my career, I look back with glad- 
ness — on some with a feeling- which 
stem censors might entitle prided 
And still a single point of my life, a 
single one, will often make compla- 
cency and self-congratulation vanish, 
and force me, amid luirraiiig crowds, 
to think — ONE voice is wanting here ; 
and more than a thousand heralds 
would that voice be worth. 

T'im. Hal the living image of 
AiJiiniox ! Nine -and -ninety bow 
themselves to earth before him : he 
reg*ards only the hundredth, who 
omitted the homage. Half-a-world 
had C’yriis already conquered ; but 
even lor the deserts of the Scythian 
Queen his insatiable spirit lusted still. 

Ale. A flattering allu,sioii ! There 
have been moments in my being when 
it Avould have been sufficiently appro- 
priate ; but for the })resent thou dost 
me wrong. If I over bad an honest 
grief, an emotion of my soul derived 
from a pure source, it must be that 
which has often already swelled with- 
in me, and now more overpowcriiigly 
than ever — {With yrent warmth). 
(), take away one stain — hut one — 
from my life, and boldly will I meet 
the Areopagus of future judgment, or 
even an Egyptian tribimal for the 
dead! 

Tim. {with iucnasimj ear nest ness). 
And tliis point — this stain ? ]\Jy cu- 
riosity mounts higher and higher. 
Apjiease it, 1 hos(*eeh thee. 

Ale. {smiliuy). Exert tliy faculties, 
and guess. 

Tim. The aspects of thy life are 
too manifold for one to displ.iy itself 
pre-eminent above the rest. Was it, 
2)erad venture, tliy faithlessness towards 
my sex ? 

Ale. {lauyliing loud). Ha I excel- 
lent ! — to see how every one supposes 
what concerns himself to bo the 
weightiest thing for others ! Ni>, 
Timaiulra ; as to trifles of that de- 
scrijition my conscience is perfectly 
easy. 

Tim. {offended). Then it was never 
so with more injustice I Canst tlioa 
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reckon up the crimes, the frauds, the 
perjuries that lie upon thy soul ? 
Dost thou count as nought the re- 
morse of the corrupted, the curses of 
the deceived, the tears of the forsaken, 
th oy i 1 ' 

Ale, (Jnfen'upting her). GentW, 
gently, good Timandra ! Thou art 
speaking in thine own cause, and, in 
such cases, exaggeration is an epi- 
demic malady. — jbecewed or Deceiver f 
Such is the eternal rule in playing the 
game i^itli you. With the first spark 
of life Prometheus breathed love into 
our hearts ; and in the same moment 
A^’enus herself prescribed this law, 
which will endiu*e as long as the dif- 
ference of sexes. 

Tim. Admirable indeed! Won- 
derfully witty and keen ! 

Ale. Naj", nay! Only true, and 
nothing more ! — However I myself, 1 
deny it not, did at first occasionally 
fret and feel unhappy about the sighs 
of a Nais, the tears of a Glyeeriuin, 
the mild and mo}iing melancholy of a 
deserted Dionea. But when I weigh- 
ed the benefits I had heaped on them 
against the injuries ; the blissful mo- 
ments I had given them — the recpii- 
ted tenderness of their passion— the 
flattered pride of their womanhood ; — 
when I reflected on the facility with 
which you console yourselves, the 
charm you find in variety, the neces- 
sity that one of the two parties should 
be the first to cool — tranquil, tran- 
quil then became my spirit, and 1 be- 
took myself, with benevolent eager- 
ness, to the task of blessing a new 
object. 

Tim. Of blessing! — Odious mock- 
er ! Insupjjortable vanity ! 

Ale. {ojfering his hand icith a 
smile). And yet beloved of thee ! — Is 
it not so r — O ye yourselves love not 
those deities ye can only adore and 
never rail at ! — Mark me, Timandra ! 
Were the intercourse with thy sex to 
be my cause of condemnation-^tlie 
burning spot upon my soul — ’twouhl 
tell much heavier against me^n ati~ 
other point of view'. — That tht? man, 
on whose yes or no, in the assembly 
of *the people, the fate of Greece has 
oftimes himg; ‘who has oftimes held 
in his sole hanSs the w^eaji or wo of his 
country— this man. should have 
oftett withdr^lm Jiimsclf too soon from 
/cQUttci^' in.drdei^to sink the spouer 

pnns ; ' oidd have often* 


made the people wait on him for hour$, . 
in order to luxuriate longer on a bed 
of roses ; should have often, in the 
embrace of a Timandra, wellnigh for- 
gotten that there W'ore such places as 
Sparta and Argos, Miletus and Perse- 
polis ; — ^by the gods ! on seasons like 
to-day, a self-reproach of this kind 
w ill often rise out of the abyss of the , 
past, and would press too hard upon 
me, were it not for the consoling 
thought, that nature designed to make 
in me the perfect model of man as 
well as hero. Of Miltiadeses, who 
beat tlu'ir enemies ; of Themisto- 
cleses, w'lio saved their country ; of 
iiidividiuils groat in war, and noble in 
peace, we had already our full share. 
From all these the Son of C’liuias w^as 
meant to be distingxiislied — by his 
wx*akness no less than by his strength. 

Tim. A very peculiar sort of con- 
solation ! From flow ers you .suck poi- 
son ; but from rocks you scjudcze out 
honey. Truly, if on every article of 
accusation you choose to play self- 
advocate >vith like adroitness, it w'ill 
be more than ever a puzzle to me to 
g'uess what can be giving imeasines.^ 

to so tender a conscience {Reflects 

ft))' a few scrmids). — Is it, perchance, 
the war with Sicily, in which you, 
and you alone, plunged your coun- 
try ? 

Ale. Indubitably not ! On that 1 
still look as the crowning point of my 
youthful enterprises — the most speak- 
ing proof that Pericles bequeatlied iiu‘ 
his spirit. 

Tim. But w’as it not this war in- 
flicted wouiuls on Atlu'ns that are 
bleeding still ? AVas it not in this that 
tliousands of thy brethren fell — uure- 
venged — unburied to thi.s hour ? A\''as 
it not tliis prepared the W'ay ff)r Spar- 
ta’s victories, and made the Athenian 
iule be feared and hated by universal 
(iivece ? 

Ale. It did all this. It was more 
pernicious to my country than the 
plague that cut off Periedes. But 
mark you, not through my fault ! 1 

had promi.sed the Athenians success 
and glory ; I'wonld have heaped upon 
them both ; but I included myself in 
the bargain. The blame of subse- 
(pient reverses — the seas of wasted 
blood — () cast that load on those who 
tore me from the arms of Victory ! 
They 9 hccans'e a few square blocks 
were Aipped by scoundrels — ^because 
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tlie heads of lifeless images were de- 
faced by rioters — they sought to strike 
her living head from Athens ; they 
hoped to shroud their envy in reli- 
gion — their spite beneath a cloak of 
pious frenzy — they — O think on them 
no more, my soul ! Mine already was 
Messena — mine, in a few moons there- 
after, Syracuse! Mounted were the 
first steps of a renown that soared into 
infinitude — of a ])ower that would 
have thundered hnvs o’er every sea 
and land ! 

Tim. It may be, then, tliat advice 
Tissapliernes, wliieli 

Ale. {iutcrrnpiiny her ivith some 
henf). O no, Timandra, no ! — ])ro- 
eeed not to recount what 1 did after- 
wards! Seek not a fault in this — that 
1 brought ‘Ui ungratidid country to 
the brink of ruin — that 1 taught Per- 
sia to know her interest, and Sparta 
luT strength. The two words, «//- 
jnrscrcalton and vecessily iire sufficient 
for my excMljnition. Hut hack, back 
into iny youthful yi'af^' must thou go, 
wouhKt thou discover the w’(*ak point 
1 lay hare to the rebuke of j)Ost(Tity 
— or, *;hould that ])rove a mild trihu- 
ual — nt least to tlie ^leourge of my 
own eoii^ei.‘!ice ! — {She (jazes at him 
without vatvhu'tj his itieanioff. O 
Tiinand'M, daugliter oT tin' (j races, 
remomhere^t thou not th(' man, wdio 
once ga>e ^hajii* in stone to these thy 
giiardian-g*eddes‘e-, Avho siiua* has 
ser\t‘d them wdlh such rare fidelity, 
w'lio tiuiglit tluMu an alliance w ith wis- 
d(uii :md with virtue? — the fir>t, the 
noblest, the best of mortal heiiigs ? 

Tan. Dost thou mean Socuvrr.s? 

Ate. Whom else could I mean ? 

Tim. Indet'd! — Twofold more 
bright thine (wes are sparkling', thy 
cheeks are glow ing 

Ate. And hw enfold more strongly 
beats my heart !— l^Iark me, Timan- 
dra ; I can forgive thee, if tiiou laugh- 
ost at the heat with wdiicli I name 
tlie son of Sophroniscus ; since thou 
know'cst his outward form alone, and 
nature has made that hideous. But 
O. he is like those w ooden /igures of 
Silenus, ugly .and unseemly to behold 
v'ithoui, but full within of the fairest 
images of gods. His words sound 
common to the car, but enshrined in 
them lies ail that wisdom has of the 
beautiful, and virtue of the godlike. 

Tim. Who doubts that ? Only how 
df)es it apply j ist here ? 

voT,. xr.r. No, eexv. 
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A/c. Apply just here ? Know you 
not that I was once his scholar ? 

Tim. Methought his favourite too. 

Ale. His scholar and his favourite! 
When I betliink me of that — of how 
my soul used to hang upon his lips — 
how, as he spoke, my heart would 
dance like some frenzied Corybant — 
how often 1 shed tears of anguish 
when I compared myself with him, 
and so more strongly felt my worth- 
lessness : — when 1 remember the be- 
nignity with which he endured my 
faults and governed my frivolity ; — 
when I confess that to him — to this 
siren-satyr — my mouth yet owes the 
best part of its eloquence, as my mind 
does all its knowdedge, — O, then, then 
pc«als a voice in my inner ear. Incon- 
stant ! wherefore didst thou spurn so 
soon the choicest gift of heaven i 
Wherefore didst thou pluck, with 
thinc' ow'n hand, out of thy life’s 
golden ring, a jewel of such sumless 
value ? That man, whom Ajjollo 
counted wise — that man once owned 
tlu'c his discq)le — and thou left'st him 
for the sake of an — Aspasia ! 

Tim. {somewhat surprised). For 
the sake of an Aspasia ! By Aphro- 
dite, an exchange that seems not alto- 
gether so bad ! — Do you forget to-day 
the prai'ses you have so often lavished 
oil her head ? 

Ale. Not lavished! I only paid her 
due. She was — w hen 1 w on her love 

— the foremost w'omaii in all Athens ; 
worthy of any sacriiice — ^biit the friend- 
ship of Socrates ! Kingdoms I miglit 
have spurned for her, w'ithout fault, 
without remorse — ^but not the man 
who would have been my pride and 
hapi)iness, my guardian and guide 
through life ! — O Timandra, 3 'ou know 
the glance of this eye. No foe has 
ever yet tractal fear in it, no antago- 
nist embarrassment ; but often, wdien 
1 returned home from victor^’ — wdieii 
the maidens were show ering on me 
garlands — and the hurras of the sail- 
ors were resounding — and my eyes 
w ere looking proudly round upon the 
thronging multitude of flatterers and 
enviers, transported friends and abash- 
ed enemies — and suddenly they lighted 
upon HiM---the kind old man — as he 
stood afar, full of a magnanimity no 
tinsel can impose on, a contentment 
that envies no purple, a celestial wis- 
dom that ranks him with the demi- 
gods — O then, then iias the tiiU of 
li 
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shame sufhsed my cheeks I then have 
1 said to myselff Thou art conqueror 
and peerless; hut far more wouldst 
thou have been, hadst thou longer been 
HIS disciple and his friend. — Behold ! 
all the laurels of Europe and Asia I 

would ^but no ! no ! I cannot give 

voice to emotions that are unspeak- 
able. Farewell for the present ! 

Tim. And whither goest thou ? 

Ale. Into the free air ! The field — 
the ride — the chase — ^must dissipate 
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the feelings which this anniversary 
awakened^ and our conversation has 
embittered ! — Enough ! When thou 
shalt one day collect my ashes — when 
the accusations of my enemies are 
heard more loud than now — then wUt 
thou have some grounds more than 
liitherto thou knewest of to urge in 
my defence ; but then, too, wilt thou 
recall one point, wherein I blushed 
not to be my owm accuser I 


Alcibiades the Man. 


Far from Athens — for the second time an exile — his country still possessed 
the heart of Alcibiades. And still, at Sparta and Samos, at Athens and Mile- 
tus, in Europe and in Asia, he had his correspondents and intelligencers. He, 
ill his Thracian hold, often knew before the Attic council what was doing in 
the fleet, and before the Athenian commanders what was doing in tlie city. 

The Peloponnesian w'ar Avas raging with unmitigated fury. Twenty-live 
years had not abated the vehemence of mutual hatred in the hosuius of the 
great belligerents. Athens, so frequently on the brink of destruction, makes 
one more convulsive eftort — has one more day of triiirnijh. Seventy-seven 
vessels of the enemy sunk or taken — the Sjiartan admiral drov ned — the Spar- 
tan squadron reduced to a single galley — the M'holc Asian coast strewn with 
wreck and corses — such was the tale of Argixcs.i:, 

But oh the accursed spirit of democracy, and its aeciir&od instrument'' ! 
Every reader of ancient annals knows irhat followed this sjilendid victoi y, auil 
how it was accomplislied. When we call to inmd that the successful com- 
manders — charged with omitting to collect the bodies of the Athenian slain, 
and to save the survivors out of the lost vessels, an omis^Nion for which tem- 
pestuous weather was responsible — ^when we call to mind that these gallant 
men, these preservers of their country — all of them, at least, >\hom the sove- 
reign people could lay hold of — were delivered ovi*r, lor tlieir reward, uiid(‘r a 
mockery of legal form, to the hands of the executioner — let us never forgtu, 
at the same time, that the scoundrel demagogues, who led the niuUitiule in thU 
act of execrable wickedness, could erf’ect nothing until they called into opera- 
tion the assistance of tlic ballot. Away now, sapient Grote I Down with 
the heads — and a little more — of the next rejjublican effusion you iulcnd to 
read to the House of Commons — and pray don’t leave out the battle of Argi- 
nusa?. 


The transports of indigtiation with which Alcibiades heard this news we 
will not describe. His first consolation was a present made him by Tiniaii- 
dra. Returning from one of his Thracian campaigns, he was greeted by the 
smiles of a daughter, born during his brief absence. That daughter was the 
celebrated Lais. Believe us, good reader, we beseech thee, Tiinandra teas 
her mother, on first-rate evidence ; and Plutarch makes a slight mistake in 
calling Sicily her birth-place. 


Winter passes away. Spring arrives. The fleet of Athens is at iEgospo- 
tami, in the Thracian Chersonese, not far from Alcibiades. At the head of 
the hostile Tiavy is Lysander, too terrible an ** opposite” for the six command- 
ers of the Athenian force. Throe days’ observation of the mancMivrcs on 
either side make this plain to the Son of Cliuias. On the fourth he mounts his 
swiftest horse — the gift of Seuthes — and gallops off for ^Egospotami. The 
sun has long gone down, and he has not yet returned. Towards miihiight an 
anxious group assemble in the chamber of Timandra. 
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Scene XXIII. ■ 

Midnight. Timandra’s Chamber. 
Timandra. Antistheus. Diofhantes. 


Antisth. One hour later, and I give 
lip all hope. 

Dioph. Perhaps *tis a propitious 
sign, that they let him not depart so 
soon. 

'Tim. My heart presages the con- 
traiy. For many a fight already liave 
1 seen him sail, and trembled less than 
to-day, when he mounted horse. Who 
can hate him more bitterly than they 
do ? Tliey who foresee — in his resto- 
ration to Athens — the obscuration of 
their own renown ! Who — (A noise 
ivithout). 

A 11 at oucc. O that (hat were he ! 

Slave {tufenug'). My mistress, our 
lord is just returned. 

'Tim. Away, away to meet him ! 

Slave. He is already lierc, 

(Alcibiadls rushes in. His hair 
(lisardircd. His eye restless. His 
whole appearance singularly wild). 

Tim, Welcome, welcome, thou va- 
grant ! I b(‘gan to fear thou would'^t 
not keep thy word. {Embracing him, 
and then Jirst pereeiriiuj his plight). 
JUit how ^ 

Ak. O away, away with your eyes! 
Not *Vleibiades, only his shadow has 
returned. To-day, to-diiy, has my 
country for the first time cast me off ; 
and ripe for the sickle of destruction 
lU; J leave her. 

Antisth. and Hioph. By thy life 
and ours, what has befallen thee ? 

(laughing bitterly). O, me no- 
tliiiig ! At least, nothing for the pre- 
sent ; though more — all the more — 
for the future. Ah, I hear them al- 
ready^ rustling, the wings of approach- 
ing ruin ! 1 see lier already overthrown 
—tlie queen of cities, the sovereign of 
islands, the pearl in the girdle of the 
t Traces ! Witness for mo, ye righteous 
gods, I have done what became me ! 
Guiltless of my country’s fall have I 
returned from thence. 

'Tim. Wliat, then, they have not 
listened to tliec ? — have not followed 
thine advice ? * 

Ale. No I that have they notf-^ 
And yet, if ever words flowed con- 
vincingly from Grecian lips— -if ever 
warrior offered himself for noble deeds 


— if ever truth arrayed herself upon 
the side of patriot’s counsel — such case 
tills day was mine. But in vain, all in 
vain ! The times, when Orpheus moved 
rocks, are gone ! O Diophantes, O 
Antistheus, remember my words ! — 
a few days more, and Ly sender has 
destroyed their last defence — throws 
chains upon the citizens of Athens — 
and fire into her ships, her havens, 
and her citadel. O my country, my 
country! to what blind guides dost 
tliou commit thyself, since thou hast 
slain or banished those who saw ! 

T)ioph^ And wilt thou not yet tell 
us what thy counsel was ? 

Ale. O, willingly ! Look here ! In 
this letter, whicli you, Antistheus, 
brought me. Scathes proffers an army 
of four thousand men to my free dis- 
posal. That I should lead them — and 
that ho himself should be; henceforth 
an ally of the Athenians — were his 
sole conditions. ( With a forced calm- 
ness). They rejected his offer with a 
sort of sneering acknowledgment. 
(^Again with heat). That their pre- 
sent position was full of danger — their 
conduct inconsiderate — Lysander’s ap- 
parent quiet formidable — all this I 
proved to them by arg*uments, at 
which envy itself could only show its 
teeth, not laugh — and they wore silent ! 
Tliat, if tliey w’ould sail for Scstos, 
and take me along with them, I would 
there, witliin three days, force the 
enemy to combat, or to a surrender of 
his conquests — that, w ith a stout band 
of well-armed Thracians, I would fall 
iqjoii his camp, and compel him to 
abandon it ; — for this I pledged my- 
self, and was able to have kept my 
pledge. Then, with an insolent tone^ 
with eyes tliat gladly would have 
wounded, words that gladly would 
have slain, Tydeus at last arose, and 
bade me depart.’ The rest assented. 
Conon alone was silent. Still I lin- 
gered, still I warned them — and obey-' 
ed not till my own life was in danger, 
and the funous Menander had ten 
times bawled to me that they — not 1 
—were generals there. 

Antisth, The blinde d — — ^ 
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Tim. {interrupting). Sayr^herthe 
far-sighted ! Scandalous^ in truths was 
their conduct; yet thou needest^ O 
Alcibiades, to cast only a glance upon 
their hearts and their condition, and 
thou wilt find thyself ready enough to 
confess they act biit as they must. 

Ale. As they 7nust ? 

Tim. Unquestionably ! Must they 
not fear, that in victory every honour 
would fall to thg share, in defeat every 
disgrace to theirs ? Must they not a 
thousand times rather see their coun- 
tiy in danger, than thee at its head ? 
Must they not — But how is this ? Ye 
good gods, do I behold aright ? Or 
does this flickering light deceive me ? 

Ale. W ell, then : what see'st thou ? 

Tim. Tears in thine eyes! Tears 
— the first thou hast shed in Thrace ; 
the first since Antiochus fell ! Must I 
dry these also for thee. Son of Cli- 
nias ? 

Ale. O that thou eouldst ! But the 
fall of a hundred Antiochuses---dear 
as a single one was to mo ! — were no- 
thing to the fall of Athens. 

Tim. Inexplicable being ! So in- 
different to thine owm misfortunes, 
and often so sensitive to those of 
others. To think of the countenance 
with which you said, Timandra^ we 
must once moi’e be wandei'ers ! The 
tranquillity w’ith which you announced 
to us all both your banishments 

Ale. (interrupting). Was far le^s 
heroic than this solitary — solitary tear 
—for Athens’ coming ruin. 1, 1 alone 
then suffered ; and what I suffered w'as 
too little to affect me. Even out of 
Athens 1 was still Alcibiades. Every 
path — every kingdom — every corner 
of the world — stood open to me ; friends 
near and far, who knew and loved me ; 
mighty commonwealths that prized 
me, that would fain behold me at their 
armies’ head ; monarchs who needed 
a commander ; — all these were proud 
to ‘tender me a refuge and protection. 
Mine own arm could combat — ex- 
perience has shown how gallantly ! 
But be all this as nothing ! Suppose 
myself annihilated. 1 am soldier 
enough hot to shrink from death ; and 
Greece is^not so poor in great men, 
that the loss of one should destroy her. 
But Mhens I Athens ! With thee 
falls Grecia’s freedom. Who shall 
raise thee again, thou noble city, when 
thou once hast sunk ? Who shall re- 
instate the cedar a storm has rooted 
from the earth ? 


Tim. What melancholy pictures of 
a too hasty fancy art thou creating for 
thyself! Has not many a tempest 
passed over Athens, and yet she is 
blooming ? Already has she fallen and 
risen again. 

Antisth. Risen again, like a second 
Antfpus, with redoubled strength. 

Ale. Ftdlen ? Risen again ? Know'- 
ye what ye say ? 

Tim. Undoubtedly. Do you forget 
her history in the Persian war ? Was 
she not tw'ice in ashes, and yet rose she 
not more stately from the ruin ? 

Air. O no, Timandra 1 O no, my 
friend ! No foolish Xerxes, coward 
and incendiary, is now the foe of 
Athens. ’Tis the Spartan, the most 
terrible of all. Not against lifeless 
walls alone w^ill he war. To crush 
the Constitution of Athens — at least 
to cripple it for ever — will be his aim. 
Blind rage is formidable. It sw eeps 
along like a hail-storm, devastating 
W'herti it falls, but confined in its com- 
pass, and short in its duration. But 
envious spite enervates by degrees its 
victim, until the last strength is drain- 
ed away, and dead for ever it sinks 
down. " O fate of Messenia, terrible to 
all posterity, soon, 1 fear me, w ilt then 
be reriew'ed in the calamity of Athens. 

Tim. And if it be so, think not thou 
on her misfortune, but on her ingrati- 
tude alone. AVhy — as I have already 
askcvl thee tw enty times in vain — w'hy 
dost thou lanKMit f(^ a state that has 
twdee banished tlice ? tw ice threatened 
thy life ? wdiich thou eouldst sure, but 
not improve? Wliy torment thyself 
about a people that has so oft repaid 
thy benefits w ith injury ? that even now' 
rejects thy counsel ? that, didst thou 
ten times again pluck it from the jaw's 
of destruction, would soon forget its 
preserver, for the next good flute- 
player r Leave them to mourn and vex 
themselves w ho have to thank Athens 
for favours ! 

Dioph. By thy head. Son of Clinias, 
Timandra is right. First of men, for 
W'hom all Greece is too little, listen to 
thy friends, and forget Athens. 

Ale. Senseless ! — forget that it is 
my country ! that I owe to it the first, 
the costliest of blessings — lifi. 

Tim. Counh'y! Life! — Chimeras! 
would Prodicus exchum. 

Ale. And truly too, were it mere 
existence that I spoke of. But no 
where out of Athens could Alcibiades 
have been Alcibiades. With this peo- 
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pie alone could my virtues have met 
with love, my faults with forgiveness. 
Here alone there flourished, for my 
ripening youth, arts and sciences in 
union. Here alone 1 found ample 
verge for noble enterprise and soul- 
entrancing pleasure. Here there tend- 
ed me a Pericles, who brought me up ; 
a Socrates, who tauglit me ; friends 
tliat thronged around me in the fight 
and in the feast ; maids that kissed 
away from my brow the wrinkles of 
disquietude ; a populace that adored 
my very humours — that shouted out so 
often let Nicias the sober be silent^ let 
Alcibiades the reveller speak / O here, 
here only could the germ of so many 
self-opposing impulses wax strong, 
expand, and flourish. 

Tim. Dreamer! And is Athens then 
alone the cradle of great men ? Have 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, none such upon 
their roll of citizens ? Imagi no thee born 
there — trained there — imagine thee 
tlic son of some Thracian cliurl — what 
matters it ? Even thus woiild&t thou 
have risen into the hero and the states- 
man. 

Ah\ Very pos&ibly — but never into 
that, which Athens made me ! Re- 
nowned alike amid men and maidens ; 
victor whore the myrtle-branch went 


round; victor where swords clashed 
and helmets rung ; softest of the soft, 
and boldest of the bold. O Timandra 
— how often must I repeat it to thee 
and to thy friends ? — to be a hero, and 
nothing but a hero, was never my de- 
sign. To be first in virtue and in 
pleasure, that did I wish — that did I 
achieve — and there I find my consola- 
tion, even in this melancholy hour. 
Name me a delight — I have enjoyed 
it ; a virtue — I have practised it. But 
name me too — if thou canst — another 
commonwealth in Greece, where such 
opportunities for both can be found. 
Thou art silent ! Ungrateful ! Thou 
art already convinced ; and yet I have 
kept back my strongest arguments. 
Was it not at Athens that we met each 
other ? Was it not there you learned 
the thousand arts that have chained 
princes to your car ? that allured me 
to select thee from hundreds of thy 
sisters ? and that bless us yet ? O for 
that cause, for that cause alone, shall 
Athens be the city of my soul, so long 
as a nerve thrills, or a pulse throbs in 
me. Let destiny do her worst upon 
me ! To cross my plans may be but 
sport to her ; but thee — ^'tis Atropos 
alone shall tear thee from me ! 


Lysander conquers. Alcibiades flees to Bithynia — to Phrygia. We are 

drawing nearer and nearer to a close. 


Phamabazus receives him with open arms and eager hospitality as warm 

sv'. TLssajuiernes had ever displayed. The consummation is drawing nearer 
still. 


Groaning under the influence of victorious Sparta, and the iron rule of her 
Thirty Tyrants, captive — prostrate — Athens will not yet abandon hope, as 
long as she knows that Alcibiades, in any quarter of the world, survives. Ly- 
sander receives private orders from the magistrates of Lacedemon, to insist 
upon his death. lie transmits them to the Persian Satrap. 


Alcibiades had just quitted Pharnabazus on his way to the throne of the 
Great King. At the evening banquet, when the goblet had already been ten 
times filled and drained, — when the senses of the Satrap were more than half 
confused, — ^when jealous courtiers had been spurting out fresh poison against 
the Son of Clinias, and their master had suffered it in silence, — at that moment 
the Spartan messengers renewed their demand, and required, with Spartan 
haughtiness, immediate acquiescence or dismissal. For a few minutes Phar- 
nabazns still was mute — then came to the resolve we might anticipate from a 
barbarian and a Satrap. Yet it was with a shaking hand, and almost weeping 
eyes, that he signed the fatal order. His uncle Sysamithres was appointed to 
sec it put ill execution. 
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, Tranquilly* mean while, did Alcibiades pursue his journey. That liatc, 
jjsaloi^y, uid artifice were brewing machinations against him — ^that Sparta 
and her thirty deputies at Athens would hunt after his blood — all this he easily 
conjjectured ; but he either apprehended not so rapid a pursuit, — or thought, 
aa at other times, a danger despised was already overcome. Tliis time, alas ! 
he was mistaken. He had not yet passed the boundaries of Phrygia before 
Sysamithres and his band of twenty men, came up with him. 

^ Yet not once did these assassins dream of attacking him in front. Not for 
a moment did they feel emboldened to assault with warriors’ weapons the man 
who was travelling through the country with one friend and a woman. Al- 
cibiades had spent the night in one of the small huts of a paltry hamlet. A 
warning vision, that disturbed his first hours of repose, he disregarded. Just as 
a light morning slumber had stolen more soothingly upon his senses, he was 
wakened by a startling noise. He looked up, and behold a bright wreath of 
fire darting from point to point along the opposite ^vall. Before he could 
utter a word, Timandra w^as roused by the same horrid spectacle, and shrieked, 
half dead with terror, Almighty powers, what is that?” 

. “ Treachery,” answ'ered Alcibiades, with his mind already perfectly col- 
lected — sprang up, and called upon liis friend, still sleeping unconscious in 
the neighbouring room. Whatever clothes and furniture he spied around, he 
seized and threw upon the flame. His persuasive voice calmed the plaints of 
Timandra — his example, the agony of Diophantes. His left hand w rapt in 
his mantle, with his right he brandished his sw^onl. Thus he broke through 
the fire, and bore Timandra forth unharmed. Dioi)hantes, too, was safe. 

. The murderers had surrounded the house : the}" started to see, unhurt and 
undismayed, him whom they deemed already sacrificed. As the angry eye 
of a despot scatters the herd of his slaves, so did his glance disperse them. 
No one laid band upon him ; no one struck a blow. Not till they w ore again 
at a distwee, and secure from his dreaded blade, did they turn and 2)our in 
their arfows. Of the tw-enty, two transfixed him. Without a groan or a 
sigli — yet stricken to death — he sank upon the groiuid. The assassins marked 
his fall, and fled as if Revenge were at their heels. 

With a thrilling scream of anguish, Timandra threw" herself beside her 
lover. His w'ounds w"ere bleeding inwardly — in the region of the heart. For 
% season he lay senseless. Yet once more did the voice of Timandra unseal his 
eyes ; he clasped her hand with a dying eflbrt. Farewell, beloved ! Tell 
it, one day, to Athens, that I fell true to her ; and that — that — a crowd of 
murderers dared to strike me only — from a distance !” 

Ah ! how she rent her hair ! how’ she wrung her hand.s ! how «!he tore Ikt 
bosom 1 Bow she called on heaven and on Hades to yield him back again J 
When, -at last, her consciousness retunied, — ^when she found that the latc'st 
flutter of the pulse was gone — that he was dear/, irrecoverabl}" r/car /, — she 
spread over the body, to cover it from every insulting eye, her riehot robes, 
and burned it amid the brands of the yet flaming house. He dic*d,” she ex- 
claimed, as he lived^trf/// the feeling of his worth ! ” 

• Diophantes, in the stupefaction of a waking trance, assisted her mccliani- 
esfly. It was when the fire enwrapped the corse of his friend, and some of 
the neighbouring Phrygians hastened to aid in the final ccivmonies, that he 
first recovered voice and recollection. I was thy foilo'wer here, and 1 will 
not desert thee yonder t ” He said ; and before any one could liinder him, 
had fallen on his sword. One urn received the ashes of both. 

Never did Timandra forget her beloved. She conveyed to Athens his sa- 
lutation and his dying words. The whole TOople re-echoed her cry ; — He 
feU as he lived — with the feeling of his worth 1 ” Attica bewailed in him her 
Gwn expiring greatness — Greece, her foremost general. Sparta herself, now 
that she ciould no longer fear him, bore to his merits the emphatic testimony — 

He tpas a man and a hero ! ” 

States soon forget their benefactors. The hearts of individmds are some- 
times more fidthful. There was not a friend of Alcibiades that ever ceased to 
chejash his memory. From the moment of his death, Timandra refused every 
offer of love, shunned all society, and Lais was soon altogether an orphan. 
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The Devil,” said Dr Johnson, ** was 
the first Whig and however much 
modern liberalism may be inclined to 
modify the caustic severity of this ce- 
lebrated saying, it must be confessed 
that every day’s experience is proving 
more clearly, that there was in the obser- 
vation of the Tory Giant of the eigh- 
teenth century a profound knowledge 
of human nature. It is not merely 
as the first rebel against authority 
that the great author of evil bears an 
affinity to his deginierate progeny in 
later days ; it is more clearly and de- 
cisively from the evident connexion 
between the efibrts of sin and the sel- 
fiMmess of democracy, and the myste- 
rious invitation to our first parents to 
eat of the fruit of the Trli: of Know- 
ledge, tliat the connexion is establish- 
ed. T his experience of these latter days 
was necessary to evince the truth of 
the aphorism ; but it has now become 
apparent from af*tual proof, how' deeply 
it was founded in liuman nature, and 
how’ strongly to the end of the world 
the political as well as i)rivatc sins of 
iiiaiikiiidaredotined to bear testimony'’ 
to the verity of the rruths unfolded in 
the first chapter of Cieneds. 

Much as ^ye have w ritten on demo- 
cracy and its effocts, past, present, and 
to come, during the last six years, we 
are cor.scious that avc have not hither- 
to gone* to the bottom of that subject. 
JVe could not have done so till, passing 
through the intermediate stratum of 
political effects, we dived to the depths 
of the HOMAN HF,AU T, aiul soughtin our 
own feelings, and the f(*elings of every 
one with w'hom w'e live in society, the 
remote but certain causes of the total 
failure of tlie great political experi- 
ment which was going on around us, 
and of the corresponding failure of all 
similar attempts in all ages and na- 
tions of the world. It would have 
been to little purpose to have made the 
attempt sooner: for it is experience 
alone which can either substantiate the 
conclusions of the thoughtful, or com- 
mand the assent of the bulk of man- 
kind ; and philosophy reasons in vain 
when its conclusioi^ are at variance 


with the unrefiecting wishes of an ar- 
dent and heated generation. There is 
a time, however, when a different set 
of opinions begin to prevail : when ex- 
perience has opened the eyes of the 
thoughtful, and disappointment has 
cooled the ardour of the enthusiastic : 
when innovation has been found to bo 
productive only of fresh evil, and a 
change of masters prolific of nothing 
but varied methods of corruption. 
Then is the moment to endeavour to 
investigate the ultimate causes of these 
things, to show in what principles of 
human nature they take their origin, 
and by what law of the Almighty they 
are permanently regulated ; and in- 
stead of sinking in despair under the 
pressure of evil, and abandoning the 
great cause of freedom and social ame- 
lioration, from a w ell-fotmded disgust 
with the nietliods pursued by the demo- 
cratic jjarty for tJieir attainment, to 
recur w ith fresli vigour to the great 
truths unfolded by religion, supported 
by reason, confirmed by experience, 
which explain the only methods by 
which they can he really promoted, 
and wliich, like the eternal church, 
are overwhelmed for a time under a 
load of delusion, only to rise again, 
brighter, and fairer, and more invin- 
cible than ever. 

It was on this day six years that, 
penetrated w itli a sense of the ruinous 
principles of speculative government 
W’^hich had sprung up with the triumph 
of the Barricades, and threatened to 
overturn even the ancient fabric of Sax- 
on freedom, which a thousand years had 
erected in these lands, w'e began the great 
conflict with democratic ambition.* W e 
were well aware how deep and strong 
was the current with wliich we were 
to strive ; how manj’' and powerful the 
motives which swelled the ranks of our 
opponents. All the varied passions of 
the human heart, usually ranged on 
opposite sides in every soci^ con- 
flict, were there, by an extraordi- 
nary combination of circumstances, 
ranged against us. The Wliigs had 
two months before been seated in office, 
not from any casual accident or court 


No. I on the late French Revolution, Jan. 1, 1831, of this BfisceUany. 
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intrigue, but the admitted inability of 
the old half-changed, half-liberal Tory 
party to carry on the government. 
The overthrow of Charles X., and the 
unparalleled spectacle of the govern- 
ment of a powerful monarchy being 
destroyed by a vast urban tumult, had 
excited, to an unparalleled degree, the 
factious, reckless, and desperate over 
all Europe^. A general regc’iieratiou 
of society, a totid and universal ehangc 
of government was everywhere ex- 
pected. Reeling under the shock, 
the throne of the King of the Nether- 
lands, guaranteed by all the powers of 
Europe, had sunk into the dust : Swit- 
zerland W’as in a state of alarming fer- 
mentation : many of the lesser thrones 
of Germany were overturned or 
loosened : the old anarchical ambition 
of the Poles was reviving, untaught 
by the disasters of six centuries, and 
already gave presage of that desj)erate 
struggle wh/ch it was to maintain with 
the power of Russia, while the ardent 
spirits of the Spanisli Peniiisida, deem- 
ing the hour of democrfitic ascenden- 
cy at hand, were already evincing, in 
no ecjuivocal colours, the reckless and 
infuriate ambition which was destined, 
for six long years after, to bathe tiie 
Peninsula in blood. 

Dark, however, as was the prospect 
on the continent of Europe, it was not 
there that the worst sy mptoms of the 
political atmosphere were to be des- 
cried. It >vas at home that the seat 
of the real evil was to bo found, it w as 
there that the s^eds of lasting decline 
had been implanted in the British em- 
pire. Not only was the Whig party, 
which is obliged by its principle's to 
give at all times a certain license to 
democratic ambition, firmh', and to all 
appearance immovably, seated in 
power, but the strength of their once 
powerful opponents was, as far as hu- 
man foresight could penetrate, per- 
manently broken. The old compact 
and dauntless aristocracy, which, un- 
der the guidance of Pitt and Burke, 
bad with fearless hearts braved the 
terrors of the first French Revolution, 
and with the arms of Nelson and Wel- 
lington struck down the gigantic 
power of Napoleon, appeared to be no 
more. Determined as was the cha- 
racter, vast the talent, discriminating 
the judgment of many of that heroic 
band, their power as a body seemed 
crumbling into the dust. At a mo- 
ment of unparalleled danger, under 


the pressure of perils infinitely greater 
than those which, with tears in his 
eyes, had drawn Burke from the side 
of Fox, and ranged him on his natural 
side, the defence of freedom and or- 
der, the Britisli aristocracy were di- 
vided amongst each other. The fatal 
poison of Catholic emancipation rank- 
led in their veins, stimulating the po- 
pular ardour of some, rousing the pro- 
found indignation of others. Num- 
bers of their youth had become tinged 
wdth the false liberality of the times ; 
the evils of democratic sway were for- 
gotten, because they had long been un- 
fclt ; the blood- wTitten lesson of the 
French Revolution w'as dimly des- 
cried through the blaze of int(Tvening 
glory, and British patriotism, in its 
liigher <*lasses. was fast melting iiwuy 
under the praises of French ])liiluso- 
pliy and the smiles of Italian beauty. 

Wliile such were the disposition^ of 
the higiier ranks, the temper of the 
middle and low er were, if possible, still 
more alarming. Various events, con- 
spiring to one eoinniou efioct in so 
surprising a manner as almost seems 
inexplicable, had Aveakened the )ia- 
liiotie -spirit of a large ])orlion of i!u' 
old defender^ of the constitution, and 
excited, to su'*h a degree as to he i‘or 
the nioiiKuit irri*si^tible,the ardenl pas- 
sions of rejniblican ambition. 'J'lie 
changes in the eiirnmey had iiivolvisl 
in distress, unavoidable, ])erha})s, but 
still most ]>oignant, the whole' agricul- 
tural classes, the natural defenders in 
all troiibleel times of existing* institu- 
tions. The raj)jd fall of j»rice^, 
seepieiit on the same' alteration, had re- 
duced almost to desi>air a large ]>ro- 
portion of the maimfactiiriiig cla>ses, 
and all those, of Avliatever party, avIio, 
without consiilerable capital, w’cre iii- 
volved in the then perilous business of 
buying and selling commodities. Fo- i 
reign travelling, the natural inclina- 
tion of youth to o])posiiion to govern- 
ment, a mania for liberal opinions, had 
deprived the constitution of its soundest 
bulwark — the young men of thought 
and education in the learned and li- 
beral professions. The monstrous 
passion in the great for exclusive and 
arisU>eratic society had spread, far and 
wide through the middling ranks, an 
aversion to their influence, which has 
happily proved only transitory, and is 
totally at variance with the natural 
disposition of the English character. 
The Tories had become unpopular. 
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from having been so long in power : 
envy had accumulated against them — 
because they had so long been called 
the first. The monarch upon the 
throne was known to love popularity ; 
and a liberal Ministry, amidst general 
applause and unbounded professions 
of improvement, were seated in power. 
Thus all the concurring motives which 
can influence the human heart — ambi- 
tion, discontent, siifteririg, distress, ge- 
nerosity, selfishness — were, by an unpa- 
ralleled combination of circumstances, 
brought to bear upon the constitution, 
and hence the chaos of unanimity 
which produced the Reform Bill. 

It was at this crisis (Jan. 1, 1831) 
that we began, in a regular and sys- 
tematic manner, to devote ourselves to 
combating the revolutionary monster; 
and when we contrast the support w'e 
received at that period from the pub- 
lic pres^with that which we now ex- 
perience, we are led to indulire the 
most .sanguine hope.s of the ultimate* 
triumph of trutli over falsehood, 
even in the stormy and vice-bestrod- 
den contests of ])olitical warfare. In 
V hat .state w'as the public press at tluit 
crisis ? The Quarterly had tV)r years 
sunk into a dubious ami ominous neu- 
trality on all gr<'at political (piestions; 
they were silent on (Catholic emancipa- 
tion and free trade; like the National 
Assembly, they were discussing tpies- 
tions of weights and measures, when 
the massacres in the jirisons were in 
preparation. The Standard, with all 
its prodigious ])0’wer and eiu*rg-y, was 
reeling under the shock of the Three 
( tlorio' IS Days ; that gallant flag, which 
has since w'aved undaunted through 
so many a .storm, w'as dimly descried 
through the smoke of the Barricades. 
The Times, the ^lorning Herald, were 
ardent in the cause of Reform : the 
]Morniiig Post alone ^vas steady to its 
colours ; but not then supported by 
the splendid talent wdiieh has since 
raised it to such deserved celebrity, it 
W'as rather the elegant companion of 
the fashionable lady’s boudoir, than 
the stern uncompromising assertor of 
the eternal cause of ])olitical and monil 
truth. It was then, wo repeat it with, 
w'c hope, pardonable pride, that we 


nailed our colours to the mast ; and, 
surrounded without and within by a 
deluge of democratic enthusiasm and 
revolutionary violence, steadily, uni- 
formly, and fearlessly began, and have 
ever since continued to denounce, the 
liberal mania at home as fraught with 
the w^orst consequences to the best in- 
terests of the British empire, and the 
triumph of republican violence abroad 
as utterly destructive to every rational 
hope of durable freedom in the conti- 
nental states. 

What was expected wdien, by this ex- 
traordinary combination of aristocratic 
jealousy wdth Whig ambition, and ma- 
nufacturing suftering with agricultural 
distress, the Reform BilHvas ultimately 
forced upon the then aroused virtue 
and intelligence of all profound or 
far-seeing thinkers in the empire ? — 
W as it meant that the Catholic reli- 
gion should .supplant the Protestant ; 
that the glorious fabric erected by our 
aneeslor.s in 1888 was to be over- 
thrown, and the house of Russell was 
to take the load in destroying the 
good old cause for which Russell and 
Sidney had died 011 the scaffold? — 
W as it meant that the Irish clergy 
were to bo reduced to the most grio- 
>00*5 straits by a systematic rebellion 
against the law’ by the Catholics ; that 
murder, robbery, and conflagration 
should stalk through the land, and 
Eiiglisli eliarity alone save from fa- 
mine the intrepid martyrs of Prote>i- 
aiitism in the neighbouring island ? — 
Was it meant that ^the nation shoidd 
be overrun by a flock of Whig commis- 
sioners at a cost of at least £500,000,* 
and the greater part of whose labours 
was to be tlirected to no other object, 
but the collecting a mass of ex parte 
evidence, and thereby, even if unin- 
tentionally, poisoning the sources of 
public opinion on the most momentous 
subjects of political thought? — Was 
it meant that j)olitical zeal and fac- 
tious activity w'cre to be the one thing 
needful in every appointment under 
CJovcrnmeiit, and that talent, virtue, 
character, and probity were to be uni- 
formly disregarded, if unaccompanied 
w'ith the more useful qualities of elec- 
tioneering activity and Radical can- 


* I’he Parliamentary Retiim gives L.477,000 ; but this is exclusive of several com- 
missioiiH, the expenses of which have not yet been ascertained, and which will unques- 
tionably raise it far above L.500,000. 
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vassing t — Was it intended that the 
magniheent institutions which the cha- 
rity of former and more enlightened 
ages had establislied for the protection 
and relief of the distress necessarily 
consequent upon a high state of civi- 
lisation, and an extensive manufactu- 
ring population, should be converted 
into so many Bastiles for state oppres- 
sion, where poverty is treated with the 
harshness of punishment, and suffering 
deprived of its last consolation of sha- 
i*ing its bitterness with those most 
dear to it ? — Was it intended that the 
country should be oppressed by a vex- 
atious set of municipal magistrates, 
unfit either for the discharge of their 
duties or the administration of justice, 
and who disgraced even the seat of 
judgment by their jealousies and pas- 
sions of inferior democracy ? 

Was it intended, in foreign transac- 
tions, -when w’c launched so vehement- 
ly into the career of revolution, that 
freedom was to expire everywhere 
under the consequences of its own 
extravagances, or the in^iidious poison 
of our non-intervention policy ? — That 
France, after six years of bloodshed, 
tumult, and massacre, was to sink 
into such a state of apathy and po- 
litical despair, that the very name of 
freedom became odious, and Prince 
Polignac’s ordonnances were re-enart- 
ed wdth double severity, and executed 
with an hundredfold activity and vi- 
gour ? — Tliat Spain, after having 
streamed with blood and all the hor- 
rors of a warfare phtsfjuani civile, for 
live long years, was to relapse in ut- 
ter horror at the evils of democratic 
ascendency to the government of an 
absolute monarch ? — That the heroes 
of democracy should have there no 
triumphs to record, but those over 
their o>vn sovereign — no succes:sful 
assaults to boast but on the bedcham- 
ber of their defenceless queen ? — Was 
it designed that Poland, pierced to the 
heart, trodden down, subjugated, was 
to have its dreams of anarchical inde- 
pendence extinguished in tlie blood or 
captivity of its bravest citizens ? — 
Was it meant that the very name of 
England was to become odious or con- 
temptible even to those states which 
had shared most largely in the bene- 
fits or glories of its alliance ; that an 
Englishman was to be hated in Hol- 
land, even while the heroes of Quatre 
Bras were still alive, and execrated in 
Portugal, yet ringing with the glories 


of its deliverance ; and pointed at 
with the finger of scorn in the valleys 
of Navarre, while the turf was yet 
green on the graves of the Pyrenees ? 
— Was it intended that the scenes of 
all our former triumphs should be 
sullied by our present perfidy or dis- 
grace ; that the thunder of allied 
French and English cannon should 
shake the graves at Waterloo, to re- 
store Antwerp, itself, as Napoleon 
said, worth a kingdom,” to the tri- 
color flag ; that the plains of Vittoria 
should witness the inglorious melting 
away of Briti^h uniforms under the 
scythe of tlisease and the orgies of 
intemperance ; that the breacii of St 
Sebastians shoidd he trodden for 
laonths by a British garrison impri- 
soned within its walls ; that the quay 
at Lisbon should M'itne^s the English 
standards retiring in disgrace before a 
revolutionary rabble, thirsting for tlie 
blood of tlioir Queen ? TJicse are the 
external triunijjhs of democracy ; these 
the trophies wliieh New England has 
exchanged for the Blenheims, the 
Trafalgars, the Waterloos of former 
days ; for the respect of the brave and 
the love of the good all over the world ; * 
for victories unprecedented in the 
bright page of Ihiropean fame ; for 
renown unexampled in the long annals 
of civilized glory. 

Thes»e have l)eeii the foreign and 
domestic hksclts of revolution — re- 
sults now certain and passed into the 
])age of history, graven deep on the 
tablets of English story, imprinted 
with a burning iron on the time-ho- 
noured front of her deathless fame. 
And again wo ask, were these the 
results which were either expected or 
desired by the chaotic crowd that, six 
years ago, brought on all these evils, 
by joining in that destructive jiassiou 
for democratic power ? What did they 
expect? We will tell them wliat they 
expected. They had no doubt that 
the complete regeneration of society 
was at hand ; that the reign of justice, 
peace, and prosperity was about to 
commence ; that Government, purified 
by the infusion of pojiular virtue and 
energy, was, with the general concur- 
rence of the nation, to engage in a 
career of general and benign useful- 
ness ; tliat corruption was to be un- 
known, ambition extinguished, patri- 
otic ardour alone triumphant. Abuses, 
it was said, nestle in the recesses of 
aristocratic power ; corruption is ne- 
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cessary, when government is to bo 
carried on against the wishes of the 
people ; but the first will disappear 
when the pure flood of popular pa- 
triotism is let in to cleanse the Augean 
stable of patrician power ; the second 
be unnecessary, when the legislature 
is so framed as to respond at once to 
the popular voice — Captivating ideas ! 
worthy of being placed beside the El 
Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or the 
Ijrobable extinction of Death of Con- 
dorcet. We may conceive the dis- 
appointment — the acute, hitter disap- 
pointment — when, instead of t|jese 
charming anticipations, the heated 
enthusiasts of the day found them- 
selves overwhelmed by a sordid-Ubo- 
ral swarm of Government employes, 
or Whig- Radical magistrates ; and 
corruption reappearing with more 
than pristine depravity among the 
very classes who, till they enjoyed its 
advantages, were the loudest in de- 
claiming against its oifeets. 

It was said by Dr Johnson, that 

WhiggiMn was the negation of Jill 
l)nii(*i])h* on which it was wiltily 
remarked, by a writer of no ordinary 
ability in the present day, that this 
was a mistake ; for that tb.e Whigs 
liave a \ cry clear priiiciide of action, 
and that is, iarariahly to do that 
which, whc>i in Oppositiitn, they had 
most vchunenily vundemned,"' The 
mo.^t cuivory review of their policy, 
both domestic and foreign, since they 
were installed in power, must, with 
every diNpassionati; observer, demon- 
strate that there is much truth in this 
caustic remark — They professed in 
Opposition the utmost horror at inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of 
other states ; tlieir >vhole opposition 


to the French revolutionary war was 
founded on the gross injustice of join- 
ing one of two contending parties in a 
state against the other ; and Lord 
Brougham, in an especial manner,’^ 
let loose the floodgates of his elo- 
quence in 1824 at the enormous in- 
justice of the French interference 
with the civil war wdiich at that period 
raged in the Peninsula ; and their 
whole foreign conduct since has been 
a series of interventions in Belgium, 
Spain, and Portugal, sufficiently ag- 
gressive to make us odious, sufficient- 
ly weak to render us contemptible. 
So far, indeed, has this non-interve- 
ning-yMtfs/-intervening policy gone, 
that the more honest Radicals now 
confess that there is no inconsistencj'' 
between their present conduct and 
their former professions ; because non- 
intervention means, “ Nevet' interfe- 
ring in favour of the aristocratic party 
against tlie popular ; but always in- 
terfering ill favour of the popular par- 
ty against the aristocratic.” They 
deplored, in melting strains from the 
Ojiposition benches, the cruel and 
impolitic abandonment of Poland by 
the European states, and unanimously 
denounced his oblivion of that gallant 
peoph' ill 1807 and 1812 as the foulest 
blot on the character of Napoleon ; 
and they themselves first encouraged 
the Poles, by their language and their 
example, to engage in a desperate re- 
volt ill 1831, and then needlessly paid 
five millions sterling to the Emperor 
Nicholas, w hich gave him the means 
of putting them dowm. They loudly 
declaimed against the insatiable ambi- 
tion of Russia, and especially the en- 
ormous peril of their ever getting pos- 
session of the Dardanelles ; and yet 
they themselves placed the command 


* “ I rise,” said Lord Brougham, on Feb. 4, 1824, “ to join with every man who 
deserves tlie name of Briton, in expressing unqnalilicd detestation .md abhorrence at 
the audacious interference of the allied sovereigns in the affairs of Spain ; or if that 
deiestatioii is qualified, it is only by indignation and disgust at the canting hyi^ocrisy 
of the language in which the loathsome principles of the tjTaiits were promulgated to 
the world. I rejoice to find that such execrable principles have met with no respon- 
sive voice from the mover and seconder of this address. The allies, by a pretended 
respect for, but a real mockery of religion and freedom, make war upon liberty in the 
abstract. Our assistance is necessary to avert the wicked enforcement of principles 
contrary to the law of nations, and repugnant to every idea of nation.! independence. 
The Holy Alliance, wkh their armed hordes, are now ready to carry the brand of civil 
war into Spain, and consummate their frightfid. projects. The principles of interfering 
in the internal concerns of other states now advanced are matter of universal interest ; 
for if they be established, to what state may they not with fatal effect be applied? ” — 
Feb. 3, 1824. ParU Dth, Mansard, 
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of those very Straits and the keys 
of Constantinople in the hands of the 
Emperor Nicholas, by refusing aid to 
tife Porte, when he applied to us for 
succour in his hist extremity, after the 
battle of Koniah, which necessarily 
led to his throwing himself into the 
arms of the Russians, and tlie conclu- 
sion of the fatal treaty of Uiikiar- 
Skelesse, which converted tiie Eiixiiic 
into a great Russian lake. 

Pass to internal transactions. They 
professed the utmost horror at go^- 
verning by means of ])atroiiage, or 
renting on any other sujiport than the 
affections of the people ; and they 
have, since tlieir accession to office, 
created ten offices for every one which 
the Conservatives had previously abo- 
lished, having overspread Ireland mth 
an army of Government officers in the 
police, the constahidary, and other 
departments, ami spent no less than 
L.477j000 on foraaing cominission- 
er.’'. They professed the greatest de- 
testation at persecution or Jiarassineiit 
of any kind on account of religious 
opinions ; and they have entered into 
a cordial alliance with the Pojnsh 
faction, which has uniformly declared 
undying war agaiii'^t the Priitestant 
establishment, and is putting in jirac- 
tice a persecution of the severest and 
most heart-rending kind — against not 
merely the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land, but their wives, children, ami 
households. Tliey ])rofessed t!ic 
wannest interest in the welfare of the 
pxjor, and the most tender concern for 
the sufferings of disease, old age, and 
destitution ; and they liave exerted 
their whole strength to pass and carry 
into execution an act which, in order 
to diminish the assessment on the es- 
tates of the great and the affluent, 
has consigned imligonce to the pu- 
nishment of crime, loaded innocence 
with the charges of seduction, and 
aggravated the sufferings of misfor- 
tune by severing families from each 
other. They professed a reverential 
regard for order based on liberty, and 
they testified the sincerity of their 
professions by spreading abroad the 
passions which lighted up the fires of 
Notting’Iiam and Bristol. "I’hey de- 
clared that centralization in all ages 


had been the grave of real freedom^ 
and held in utter abhorrence the 
swarms of civil employes, who, in the 
Austrian, Russian, and French em- 
pires, gave the whole command of 
employment, and consequently the 
whole sway, in the state to the cen- 
tral goveniment ; and in order to 
show how well disposed they are to 
act upon their principles, they have 
copied from despotic France a plan 
for a rural yendur merit, taking all its 
ordcTs from Downing Street. They 
have laid their gTasp on the general 
direction of the Poor Laws throughout 
England, and are preparing a bill for 
taking the whole administration of the 
turnpike-roads into the hands of (io- 
vornment ! 

The Whig-Radicals will exclaim 
that thcfc remarks are dictated by a 
spirit of virulent hostility to the pre- 
sent Adinini>tration : but we declare 
>oleninly. and ^^■ith ])erfect s«incerity, 
that th(‘y are the n*Milt of an entire- 
ly dilfereiit feeling — nay, that tliey 
]>receed from a desirt* to shield them 
from the eriishing eight of these in- 
cuiisisti'iicies. ami refer tlieni to their 
true cause, viz. the utter impractica- 
bility of Government being conducted, 
‘Or even society holding together, un- 
der the practical operation of the 
princi])les which they have lield out 
to the country, in Opjiosition, they 
jirofessed princijiles which, wlu'ii put 
in practice, they soon found to be ut- 
terly iiiooii>istent, not merely with 
the maintenanco <*f their own autho- 
rity, but the preservation of any thing 
like order or security in the realm. 
In a moment of national madness, 
they succeeded iii overthrowing all 
the ancient and well-tried bulwarks at 
once of constitutional freedom ami 
general subordination ; and tlieir 
whole subsequent effort has been to^ 
supply the gap. I'liey are now^ 
treading over again the old and well- 
known i>ath by which, in the decay of 
Roman ^i^tlle, the Phn])crors strove to 
make up, by legions of inferior fuiic- 
tionarios and a Senate for life, for the 
w^ant of the old hereditary Aristocra- 
cy, swept away during tlie insanity of 
former democratic contests ; * and by 
which Napoleon and Louis- Philippe, 


* “ The patrician families,” says Gibbon, “ whose original number was never re- 
cruited till the end of the Gbmmonwealth, were extinguished in the foreign and do- 
mestic wars, or failed in the ordinary course of nature. Few remained who could 
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after the frightful shocks to freedom, 
property, and order which resulted 
from the previous triumph of revolu- 
tionary ambition, and the entire ruin 
of the aristocratic class, regained, 
amidst the total extinction of liberty, 
the degrading (piiet of despotism. 
These errors are tlie result of their 
situation — of the monstrous doctrines 
they have promulgated, and the im- 
practicable projects which they have 
held forth. Tliey are now ground 
down by an invincible law of nature ; 
the same which, in the end, arrc'sts 
the course of the prodigal and tlje 
spendthrift, and brings on the un re- 
strained career of passion a certain 
and bitter retribution. If they had 
tlie energy of Naj)oleon, the genius 
of Ca\sar, or the tenacity of W elling- 
ton, the result w'ould be the same. 
They might exhilnt, perhaps, a more 
splendi<l example of S.itan-like perse- 
verance in error, but they could not 
elude the force of tlu* moral law by 
Wiiich, in the end, its punishment is 
setaired. 

Tt was the same in former days. 
There i.^ notliing new in the moral 
w’orld under tlu* sun, because the 
ehanginc theatre of human events ex- 
hibits in different ages, under every 
diiferent eombination of social atlaiiv, 
the eortaiu operation of the saiiic 
passions, (U‘sire>!, and \ice«. ^^h;^t 
was ex])eetod wlien the Kngli>]i na- 
llon ran mad in and the people, 

dnmk virh the ])olitieo-religious eu- 
thu^i.^^iIl of the day, grouped round 
the standards of IVin and llanii)den, 
and filing abroad to thewdiids the flag 
of defiance to their sovereign ? Divl 
they cx])eet tliat the King was to be 
murdered,- the Pe(M'> abolished, the 
Clergy disjiossessed, taxation (piadru- 
pleil, ])ersonal freedom destroyed, 
^ Parliament turned out of the chapel 
of St Stephens by the bayonet. Go- 


vernment carried on solely by the 
Major-Generals of Cromwell, and the 
last severities of military oppress* 
endured by the guilty and now^ repe* 
ant people ? Did they expect, when 
they took up arms, in order to wrest 
the command of the militia from 
Charles, that, before fifteen years had 
expired, eighty-thiiee millions ster- 
ling was to be wrenched out of the 
people by war-contributions and taxes 
— a greater sum than had been raised 
in England in all the centuries jmt 
together since tlie Norman concpiest ? 
Did they expect that distant and im- 
jiartial history was to narrate, as the 
termination of their efforts in favour 
of freedom — “ To raise the new iin- 
poMtitai called the decimation, the 
Protector instituted twelve Major- Ge- 
lU'rals, and divided the w hole of Eng- 
liiiul into so many military jurisdic- 
tions. Those men, assisted by com- 
7nissione?'S, had power to subject w'liorn 
they pleased to decimation, to levy all 
th(* taxes imposed by the Ih’otcctor 
and his council, and to imprison any 
person who should be exposed to thoiV 
jealousy or suspicion ; nor w^as there 
any apjieal from them but to the Pro- 
tector himself and his council. Un- 
der colour of the«ie pow’crs, which wore 
suflicit'ntly exorbitant, the Major- 
(iiMierals exercised a power still more 
exorbitant, and acted as if absolute 
ina>tei*s of the j>roperty and persons 
of (‘v<*rv Siihject. All reasonable 
men now' coucliuled that tlu' very 
ma>k of liberty w'as at length thrown 
aside, and that the nation w’as for ever 
subject to military and despotic go- 
vernment — exercised not in tlie legal 
manner of European nations, hut ac- 
cording to file maxims of Eastern 
tyranny. Not only the supreme ma- 
gistrate ow’ed liis authority to illegal 
force and usurpation, but he had par- 
celled out the people into so many 


ih-rivo their doscoiit from the foiiii<iation of the city, when the Emperors created a 
miniV)er of new" patrieian families. But those artilieial supplies, in which the reigning 
house was nlwrays included, w-ero rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, by fre- 
cjuoiit reM)liitioiis, the change of manners, and the intci-mixture of nations. To sup- 
ply the want, Const-nntine revived, indeed, the title of patricians, but he revived it as 
a perso7ud, not a hereditary distinction. The Police insensihly as&umcd the license of 
reporting whatever th^' eould observe of the conduct either of magistrates or private 
citizens, and were soon consitlered as the eyes o£ the monarch and the scourge of the 
people. Under the w^ami influence of a feeble reign, they multiplied to the incredible 
number of ten thousand, disclaimed the mild, though frequent admonitions of the laws, 
and exercised m the management of the posts a rapacious and insolent oppression. 
Gibbon, c. xvii. 
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subdiyisions of slaveiy, and delegated 
to his inferior ministers the same un- 
^l^ted authority which he himself 
had so violently assumed.” * 

What was it which the French 
were passionately desirous of obtain- 
ing, when, in 1789, they installed, 
amidst shouts whch made the world 
resound, the Peers and Commons in 
one chamber — thereby dcstro^dng the 
veto of the Upper House, and reali- 
zing in full perfection our Liberal 
dreams of Peerage Reform? Was it 
that tlie whole liberties of the nation 
were to be extinguished by the iron 
grasp of the Convention, or buried 
under the sordid cupidity of the Di- 
rectory, t or crushed under the con- 
quering chariot of Napoleon? Was 
it, that after fifty years of bloodshed, 
confiscation, and suffering, they were 
to sink down into a hopeless despot- 
ism, heavy as the leaden yoke of the 
Byzantine empire, immovable as the 
institutions of the (’Chinese govern- 
ment ? They expected none of tlioe 
things : they looked for the regenera- 
tion of the human race — for a renew- 
al of the golden age — for the termi- 
nation of the tithes of aristocratic in- 
justice, and the commencenKuit of the 
bright dawn of democratic freedom. 
Yet all these things came — and came 
in spite of their utmost efforts to avert 
them — swift as the hour of piiai>h- 
ment — certain as tlic a2)proach of 
death. 

"We are told by jiliysical j)liiloso- 
phers, that although a fijw detached 
fires on the crust of the globe may be 
explained by partial combustion, yet 
the simultaneous appearance of earth- 
quakes at places far distant from each 
other, points, with the certainty of de- 
monstration, to some common cause 
operating in the regions of central 
heat. The complete coincidence and 
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identity of the effects consequent on 
democratic ascendency — in Rome, 
through the strife of Marius and Syl- 
la, following on the transports of Grac- 
chus, to the despotism of the Caesars — 
in England, through the fervour of 
the Long Parliament to the massacre 
of the King and the military govern- 
ment of Cromwell — in France, through 
the warm aspirations of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the blood of the 
Convention, the despotism of Napo- 
leon, the discontent of the Restora- 
tion, to the leaden yoke of Louis- 
Philippe — and, in England, through 
the trans2)orts of Reform and the fires 
of Bristol to the degrading despotism 
of O’Conneirs Tail, and the centrali- 
zing policy of a time-serving Demo- 
cracy — 2)oints to some general and 
common cause, deep seated in the re- 
cesses of the human heart, to which 
they are referable. The cause is, 
indeed, deep seated ; it is, indeed, 
uuivor^al in its operation ; it is, in- 
deed, irresistible in its effects. It is 
explained in the earliest record of hu- 
man existence ; it is referred to in 
every ])art of Holy Writ ; it is con- 
firmed in every imgc of profane histo- 
ry — that cause is tin* original rou- 

RCPTION OI' 'iHG HTMAN HLART : aild 

till we elos(.‘ this great fountiiiu of 
wiekfdnesv, or dilute tin* streams of 
dejjravity which it is incessantly pour- 
ing out upon the human race, all at- 
tempts to correct tlic eviL cd Govern- 
ment by a larger infusion of ])02mlar 
influence will he a." vain as striving to 
extinguish a conflagration by heaping 
fuel upon the flames. 

As this point of the original, inhe- 
rent and irremediable save by Christ- 
ianity, depravity of the human heart 
is the vital basis of revelation, so it 
lies at the root of the instant and total^ 
failure of democratic institutions to 
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Hume, \ii. 241. 

t OV)ser\e the picture of Fiance Under the Dhectory, drawn b> a French contem- 
porary Republican writer : — “ Merit was generally persecuted ; all men of honour 
chased from pulic situations ; political robbers every where assembled iu Iheir infernal 
points of rendezvous ; the v-*ickcd in power ; the apologists of the s>stein of terror 
thundering in the tribune ; spoliation established under the name of forced loans ; 
assassination prepared ; thousands of victims already designed under the name of hos- 
tages ; the signal for pi un tier, murder, and conflagration anxiouslj looked for, and 
couched under the words, ‘ the country is in danger.’ The siime cries, the same 
shouts, were heard as in 1793 ; the same executioners, the same victims ; liberty, 
property, could no longer be said to exist ; the citizens had no security for their 
fives — the state for its finances,” — Prem, Ann du Cons. p. 7. 
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administer relief to the social state in 
every a^e and country of the world, 
and the woful results which have 
everywhere arisen from trusting the 
remedying of abuses to the profane and 
corrupt hands of the mass of the people. 
How could it be otherwise ? W orn out 
or disgusted with the oppressions and 
abuses of the great, we intrusted the 
great work of reform to inferior 
hands, and hoped that by changing 
the seat of power from the higher to 
the lower orders, we would succeed 
in eradicating the social evils under 
which society liad so long laboured. 
Abuses and injustice, it w'as thought, 
did not originate in liimuin nature in 
general, but in the peculiarity of power 
being vested in a few bands ; if this 
error was corrected, and the popular 
voice allo’vcd to be heard in all the 
branches of Government, the reign of 
oppression must cease, because the 
interest of tbc majority, then nmdered 
jiredominant, is to check the abuses of 
the few, and obtain for Uieiuhelves the 
bles^^ings of good and cheap g*overn- 
iiient. Vain concept ! (jranting that 
in this way you may eileetually put 
an cud i{ the abuses or corruptions 
of the minority who tcjrnierly ruled, 
/iow ai'e t/ot( to y If art? ayainb? i?iv rais/- 
?y utidliplu d abufifu of i/n: majority 
who arc now installed in pow(T? 
Qfiis CHStoda t fjfsos castodt s f That 
is the rock on which di'uiocraiic in- 
stitutions c^er and ever iiinst innne- 
»liately be sliipwreeked. It tlie iii- 
hercnl eorruptioii and depravity of 
oui iiaturo, ai)i»eariiig only more ele.ir- 
1^' and dej)lorubly by every sneeessive 
addition which we make to tbc multi- 
tude of our governors, whieh is the 
real, universal, eternal, and deep- 
seated cause of the utter inii»ossibility, 
ill ail advaneed and artilicial state of 
^ society, of democratic institutions ci- 
ther existing for any time, or produ- 
cing any thing bul misery and evil 
during the brief period of tlicir en- 
durance. 

The necessity,” says Coleridge, 
for external government to man is in 
tlie^ inverse ratio of the vigour of his 
self-government. Where the last is 
most complete, the first is least want- 
ed. Hence the more virtue the more 
liberty.” * This is one of those pre- 
cious thoughts, the simplicity of which 


disguises its profound truth, hut whicli, 
when duly meditated on, throws a 
flood of light on the seemingly con- 
tradictory and inexplicable ditterence 
in the stability of, and effect produced 
by, similar forms of government in 
difierent countries and ages of the 
world. What, say the Republicans, 
can be so absurd as to refer to human 
corruption the failure of democratic 
institutions, when history has recorded 
the virtues of Sparta, the simple he- 
roism of Switzerland, the flourishing 
commonwealth of America ? Softly : 
before these examples are considered 
decisive on the subject, consider well 
whether they do not establish a con- 
clusion directly adrersc to that for 
which the Revolutionists refer to these 
celebrated States. It is not mere 
})owcr whicli proves fatal to democra- 
tic institutions ; it is power which 
confers the means of increasing selfish 
enjojmicnt and gratifying human pas- 
sion ; it is ])owor coinciding with or 
falling into the hands of persons alive 
to the luxuries and corruptions of life 
which is the ftital poison, Lycurgns 
show'cd a deep knowledge of huiiiaii 
nature when he prohibited any money 
hut iron coin in his commonweidth. 
If the citizens of a Rt^juihlic arc shep- 
herds, w ho assemble once a-yoar uuder 
the canopy of hea\en, as in the canton 
of Underwalden, to delilx'rate on their 
simple political wants, which do not 
exceed the concerns of a tolerably- 
sized English parish ; or if they are 
warriors, chained by severe laws and 
severer customs, as in S[)arta, to a 
frugal and simple life, eating black 
hioth, drinking water, and knowing 
no distinction hut in 'warlike celebrity ; 
or if they are retained by extraordinary 
circumstances in a rude state of agri- 
eidture, as in America, and have two 
hundred millions of uncidtivated acres 
always ready to afford a refuge to the 
poverty or drain oft’ the discontented 
iiiiiltitiides of th(‘ir country, they may 
go on for a considerable time without 
society being shattered by the unruly 
passions of the majority of mankind. 
Now, however, the inherent depravity 
of the human heart is evincing its ty- 
rannic propensities even in that simple 
and religious land, where rural labour 
generally induces simplicity of man- 
ners, and the general presence of com- 
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fort, equally the absence of wealth, 
moderates the most violent passions of 
our nature. Tlie dreadful spectacle 
of a human heiiio* recently humt to 
€leath by n shir fire by a savage mob 
in the southern states, proves tluit the 
inhuman passions of our nature are 
shared alike by the authors of a Csis- 
tUian miio da fe and the liberal elect- 
ors of Transatlantic iiidependeiiee. 
The frightful and now almost daily 
occurrence of persons of all descrip- 
tions being seized by the people in 
the southern states of the Union, and 
hung up in the streets, without either 
trial or sentence, merely because they 
entertain opinions disagreeable to the 
tyrant majority, ^ but an unhappy il- 
lustration of the power of the human 
heart, as society advances and impor- 
tant interests come into collision, to 
withstand the temptations consequent 
on the lust of power. They seem re- 
solved to realize the c('lebrate<l saying 
of the French Kctmblicans — *• Is thi** 
the freedom which was promised Li'S ? 
wo can no longer hang whom we 
please.” 

That we may not be suspected of 
European exaggeration (ui this sub- 
ject, we subjoin the follo'^^^ng extract 
frofci one of the most enlightened and 
moderate of the American newspapers 
the Philadeliiliia Gazette : — 

“ The most I’iivenous iq)p(*tite 
have !)ec*n glutted and destrojod li> a pe- 
rusal of the columns of aii> late new*.- 
pa2>er. Revenge, riot, and intemperance 
seem to have their perfect work in every 
section of the country. Exhibitions me 
every day made of lawless excess^ of infernal 
jenUmsy, of cold-blooded malignity, of most 
debasing sensuality, of utter recklessness 
of life, and entire disregard, if not disbe- 
lief, of a futurity, which would have been 
considered honourable by the most brutal 
of the red-capi)cd ‘ friends of the human 
race ’ of the French Revolution. And the 
signs of the times have for a long time 
I>ast given full promise of such a state of 
things. The preparation for it has been 
long and thorough. The pernicious doc- 
triue.s, that any measures however di.sho- 
iiest, and men however unprincipled, may 
be made use of, in order to accom[>lish a 
political object — that the laws are inade- 
quate, or too tardy in their operations, to 
enforce rights and redress tvrongs, and 
must give place to the inconsiderate judg- 
ments and sanguinary executions of the 
mob — that self-gratification, in its broadest 
aense, is the chief end and aim of man — . 
gnd that the requisitions of morality and 


religion are to be eonsidered as burden- 
some exaetions which are to be avoided 
by all who would obtain i)ower or wealth 
in the community, have been inenlcnted 
every where and in every pos.-'ible w.iy. 
Wluit matter of sur2)rise, then, is it, that, 
having sown the wind, we now be;du to 
reap the whirlwind that murders, rob- 
beries, gambling in all its varieties, suicides, 
mob outrages of every kind, have become so 
frightfully frequent? Rut the fact of the 
existence of such a state of things being 
un(|ucstionable, and the evils of it per- 
fectly apparent, the question niilurally 
suggests itself, what inotisure.s of jwcveu- . 
tion <»r cure can bo taken by those who 
l^rize the blessings of order and law, and 
are desirous to iweserve their ])roperly 
and save th“ir lives ? Let every good 
man and true in the communil> juit this 
question to himself in sober earnest, and 
let the answer which suggests itself to the 
wise man, the learned man, and tlie g«»(»d 
man, l)e made known and acted upon. 
Let the le>^ons of wisdom, of exponeiice, 
of truth, be piit forth boldl). Tins is no 
time for timiditv. He wlio, havimj the 
})Ower to do something to increase know- 
ledge. to proclaim truth, to confute cM-ror, 
and to advance ihe cause of order, 

morality, religion, law, and libertv, is too 
timid, or caleiilating, or desponding lo do 
all that he can do, bj s])eech, or writing, 
or action, i** fvlse to himself and to the 
Rei.'ig who gave him ])ower'j to be u^e<l 
foi the benelil ol ilia lellow-inen. ” 

Even in rlu* nortlioni stator and 
bf^t rcjrulatcd parts of tlie Union, the 
po»OFsion of ]>ow'er, a> society ad- 
vaiiee.s, and imjiortant interests eonu* 
into colUdon, aiipears to be ])rodufini>- 
its usual effect uiiori the human heart. 
The “ tyrant majority ” is even more 
unrelentiiigr in his op2)res>ion than the 
tyr.int oligarchy or tlie tyrant despot. 
Hear w hat the able and disjiassionate 
Toequeville .says on this *Hiibjcet : — 

“ In America the Fhiropcan ladder ofi 
power bein;r iinertetl, the rich find 
themselvi's in a situation .similar to 
that of the poor in Euroiie ; it is they 
who have often too much reason to 
dread th(* law . The real advantag’c 
of democracy is not that it protects 
the interests of all classes in the state, 
but that it accords w itli the wrishes of 
the majority. In the United States 
the poor are the real rulers, and the 
rich have constantly reason to dread 
an abuse of their power. Omnipotence 
is universally dangerous ; to resist its 
seductions is beyond the human 
strength ; God alone can exercise it 
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witlioiit injustice. Wherever power, 
I)ractically supreme, is intrusted to any 
class, be it an aristocracy or a demo- 
cracy, tyranny is at hand, and I for one 
would seek an asylum elsewhere. In 
America there is no security whatever 
against* the tyranny of the majority. 
A striking instance of this occurred at 
Baltimore during the war of 1612, at 
which period the war was popular in 
that city. A journal which espoused 
the opposite side excited the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants. The people 
assembled, broke to pieces its printing 
l)resses, and attaekecl the houses of the 
editors. The militia was called out, 
but no one obeyed the summons. To 
save the iiiihapi)y wretches who were 
menaced with instant death, they fell 
upon the phan of loading them to 
])ri<on as criminals. This precaution 
A\a.s'iu vain ; during the night the jico- 
l)lo ro>e, forced the ]iris*iii doors, inur- 
ilered one c»f the journalists, and left 
the others for dead on the spot. The 
guilty wen' brought to justice, but 
instantly acquitted by tlic jury.”* 
Such was an exaujjde of that infamous 
system Lynch w'lich has now 

become so common in the United 
State's, winch led the i)eople lately to 
attempt to murder a judge Ayho had 
pronoun(''-d an unpopular sentence, 
and lias in tiie la^t year consigned no 
Iv'ss than one hundred and twenty- 
live jjersoU'' to a violent and disgraceful 
ilcaih in the tliree states of C-arolina, 
New Ot leans, and Virginia alone. 

But e\ cn if these terrible examples 
did not exist to warn the peo])lc of 
thi < eounrry that democracy, even in 
the eminently favourable eireuinstanees 
under whi(;h it arose in the United 
States, cannot withstand the strain 
arising* from the collision of opposite 
interests, and the emerging of fierce 
passions in the later stages of society, 
it is evident that the instance of North 
America is no proof that the impossibi- 
lity of democratic institutions, eo-exist- 
ing with public welfare, arises not from 
the universal and inherent principles 
of our nature. If the North American 


similar institutions have been attempt- 
ed. It would only have shown that 
they had not arrived at the age when 
strong passions lead to great delin- 
quencies. It is no difficult matter to 
keep infancy and childhood from 
serious offences ; the difficulty is to 
preserve the heart immaculate, and the 
conduct irreproachable, from fifteen to 
twenty-five ; the age of the passions, 
the desires, and the pleasures. No 
one doubts that a poUco, bridewells, 
and jails are a necessary part of govern- 
ment in every great city ; but yet they 
are hardly required in purely agri- 
cultural districts, or amidst the sim- 
plicity of pastoral life. As long as 
the Americans have the great outlet 
of the' back settlements to draw oft* 
their turbulent spirits, and afford em- 
])loyment to their clamorous millions, 
the dangers of democracy will be 
scarcely felt. But let us suppose those 
states, with their vast western territory 
fully peopled ; with groat cities and 
manufae lures teeming in the land ; 
with a capital containing 1,500,000 in- 
habitants, and millions depending for 
their daily bread on the gossamer 
film of a paper currency ; with wealth, 
the accumulation of ages, existing in 
some quarters, and indigence, tKe ppjo- 
duce of centuries, of improvidence, 
])anting for spoliation in another, and 
say what could he the result of demo- 
cratic institutions in such a State? 
They would shiver society to atoms 
in a mouth. 

Tocquevillehas told us, in memorable 
and warning words, what would be the 
result of attempting democratic insti- 
tutions in such a state of society. “ If 
absolute power,” says he, should re- 
establish itself, in whatever hands, in 
any of the democratic states of Europe, 
I have no doubt it would assume a new 
form unknown to our fathers. While 
the great families and the spirit of 
clanship prevailed, the individual who 
had to contend with tyranny never felt 
himself alone ; he was supported by 
his clients, his relations, his friends. 
But when the estates are divided, and 


Union were the most orderly and races are confounded, where will we 
peaceable country in the world. Lynch find the spirit of family ? What force 
Law unknown, and popular tyranny will remain to the influence of hubit 
unheard of, still that would leave un- among a people changing perpetually, 
touched the inferene? dcdiicible from where every act of tyranny will find a 
"^1 other nations and countriM|wherc precedent itt previous disorders, where 
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eveiy crime cpm bejustiiicd wi ei;-*' 
ample i nothing exists of aatt- 

ci^t antiquity to render its destmction 
an plf eet of ^ead^ and nothing can bo 
^^U|rcd so now that men are afraid to 
in it ? W hat resistance would 
afford which hnd already 
yielded to so many shocks? What 
could public opinion do, when twenty 
pOrsona did not exist who wore boimd 
together bjr, a common tie ; when you 
^’n no where meet with a man, ' a 
a body corporate, nor a . cla^ 
in society which could repregcntor act 
ijpon that ojpihion ? Wlien each citizen 
is ogiliUy itnpptont, equally .poor, 
ogiially isolated, apd ctin only oppose 
his iiulivjdual weh^icss'to the brgau- 
Ized strength of tlie central (?tjver^- 
iTlenf ? To figure any thing analogous 
to the despotisin wliicli then would be 
establislie I aiuoiigst lis, we would re- 
quire not to recur to oui own alnlal^ : 
we would be forced to recur to (lie 
raomiiiients i>f antiquity to interrogate 
the frightful periods of liomaii ty r«iiiny, 
where nitiiiuers being corriq)t^d, old 
recollection^ eiiacod, ha])it> des'tru^etl, 
opinions wavering, liberty deprived of 
its asyliuu under tlic hn\>, could no 
longer find a place of refuge ; i\ here no 
guarantee existing for the citizens, and 
they having none ipr thcui'-clve*', nicii 
in power iifede a sport of their p{*ople, 
and princes v>‘ore out the cli'nicjK v of 
heaven, rather than tlie patience of 
tlieir subjects. TJiey arc blind indeed 
wlio look after such dciin»cratic equality 
for tile iiionarcliy of Henry IV., <rr 
Louis XIV. For niy own part, ^\lieii 
1 reflect cm tlic state to whicli many 
European nations have already arrived, 
and that to which others are fast tend- 
ing, 1 am led to bolio\c that soon there 
V, ill bt* no ])lace among them but fur de- 
mocratic equality, or the tyranny of the 
Caesars.”* It is not diillcult to see of 
what nations this profound obiciver 
was tliinking when he made these re- 
marks, or which of tlu; alternatives 
awaits in the end the Ihiropcaii state 
wliicli ventures on the perilous experi- 
ment. 

And for decisive proof tliat, if 
North America has not yet sunk under 
the despotism which invariably suc- 
ceeds democr«iti(; c(piality, it is because 
she has not yet arrived at the age when 


w» may 4 ^r to tho 
0oniempqra|iip0l28 instaooe of ibe fiite 
49 f tha ftontham states pf that vast con- 
tinent. We all reniainber thp Jialcyou 
days, of $outb Amork'an delusion; 
when Obtain Hall captivated^ the 
world wito the details of the regenera- 
tion of society to the south of nip line, 
and fifty millions of Jlritish capital set 
out, trusting to the flood of prosperity 
whioli was to burst in upon the w orUl 
with the ex(‘Ptious of the^e healthy 
young Rejmblics.” WJiere are all 
these dL'lu'>«iou'» now 5 Where are tho 
hopes that were ftirmed, tlu‘ eajiital 
that was advaneoil, the dividends tli.it 
were (‘xi>ooled, the visions that were 
afloat: Ferhaj)" there L not to he 
fouivd in tho w hole hi dorv of the v\ orld, 
an exaiiqdc of siuh a de])lorahl(‘ Mie- 
cesMoii of calamities .>s Ji.ive Ik fallen 
tla^e ** he.dtliv v oung lu }u Idii s” fn>iii 
their di-nn cratic iii'^liuiliou^. Revo- 
lutions in all the '•tabs b.ivi'be^ii so 
frequent diice the .mtlujritv of tlie 
SiMuiar.ls was tinallv subverted, that 
history will seek in vain to traie tlu ni 
but in eharaebis (,f tiro throimlioiit 
the w hole e\U nt of tlu South Auiei u an 
Cuntinent. We ar ' pri parinn m.itc*- 
li.ds tor SOUK* ]>apiis on the n suits 
oldenuuratu as ‘lukiiev in tliesi onei‘ 
►jilendid udoidis, and a more wotnl 
and at tlie s me tinu iustriu live qiee- 
t u k iieViiWc ( vliiMti (1 to lb(‘ w o’ld. 
Sullu e it lo s,i^ at jiustut, that in ,dl 
the ReJ)ul)lic^ ^xqmlation aiul c oni- 
nur(e have diu lined in most to a 
triahtful (h'gree; th it the poiad.ition 
of lh>tosi lias Slink in tvuiitv ve.irsfrom 
ld0,0t)0 to ]I,(M)() inh.ibh'nits; that 
the miiu‘s are gtmralh ab.iiuloiii'd, 
and the supplies of silver for the world 
ohttuned mi'relv b> rakina up the re- 
fuel* of former aiifi jiaeitie working. s ; 
and that the most evperienied travel- 
lers and observers ( oiu ur In deelaring 
that ctntuiua t>t tiMiuiuillil} and peace 
will not reston* what tuint} vears of 
dimoeratic violeiie** liive distnqod. 

S]>ai!i, too, was tor long the favour- 
ite theme of the ri'volutioii.irv school ; 
and imhoumlod wire the Miitieipations 
of the blessings whicli were to flow 
from the regeneration of the Pi'iiinsuki 
by democratic a'^eendt ncj . We now 
see what has been tlie end of these 
things. Attend to tlie of 
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Spain! Ufflfer «mfj 

ia>0 tli^ofire^o bf ISIS, 
"irhick-' wts put vith the pHji^k 
of unHarsiil ' ^uffvagfw ijw given 
.W Idiehael Burke^ tiie ^eur^e^r 
Of who^ olisefvaUvms and pr^edcms 
regarding the Peninsula has 
cQBipletcV establ^hqd by recent 
events. 

‘‘ 7*ho Constitution 'of ISI^, may now 
be said to ndo the kiugdofn of Spaint Es.* 
tablishcd-f'or the jsdtoad time by a military 
insurrection, this form of government^ in 
every rcspe(;t uiispitable to the character 
of tlie Sjiaiiiards, caipiot ju'ove of long du- 
ration. The presidents of cvci^ eotisti- 
lutional junta in the country are military 
men, and, with scarcely an exception, lljo 
most unprinci]>lcd persons in the motion. 
T^'or arc the other members of these juntas 
mure deserving <if]»ublic c(nilidonee. Com- 
])(jsed fo.' the most jjart of indigent em- 
[doyes and petty lawyers^ ivho endeavoUr to 
in a day or ircek of rcvnlution, the 
Jortunc u’aich their thunder talents could 
nevir procure for them in peaceable time», 
their first nicasure has invariably been the 
imposition of heavy contributions. It were 
i<lle to say that the sums thus raised have 
bt eii made use of for the beiietil of the 
state. Tlio most vexatious hardships^ the 
most imjf.si persecution^ the mont shameful 
robbery, and the direst oppi essiun, form the 
catalot/U' rf the labours of the constitutional 
juntas of Andalusia. jNIou, h<lW’e^ or eom- 
mondable tiieir conduct may ha\e been 
thiriug life, howe\or sincere their admira- 
tion of r.ilioiial liberty, if rieb, are sus- 
])i‘eteil of Carlism, and heavily fined — if 
jioor, lbe\ are not unire(]uenth cast into 
a loathsome prison, and foreed to herd 
s\lih common iiialefactor.s. Such are the 
juispiees under which the groundw’urk of 
Spanish rofieneration has commenced. On 
the ii5th of July, Malaga began the revo- 
lution by the assassination of the military 
and eivil governor of the tow'ii ; and in 
]\Ja<lrid the idolized CiJiistitution was pro- 
claimed on the 15th of August, and celo* 
brated by the murder of General Quesada. 
But even the vile po]mlacc of Malaga — 
the very galle> slaves lot loose for the oc- 
casion — res[)ected the dead bodies of the 
victims. To the people of Madrid — of^ 
the heroica villa of Madrid — ^it was re- 
served to hack and mangle the corpse of a 
brave general, aipl again cxliiliit to Europe 
the horrible barbarity of a scene similar to 
that represented in Barcelona on the 5th 
of August, 1835. Apd can such a sys- 
tem, originating in bloodshed, and sup- 
ported by the most cruel cxaolion, find 
favour in the eyes of the Spanish people ? 
A momentary enthusiasm may exist 
amongst a part of the people ; but, like 


ef the peat yeajr, it will picker for a 
vtiUe, and tboh totiliy disappear.” 

These, and sisilkr examples, with 
which all history filled, are utterly 
iuexjdicable by Urn demoeratic party, 
Aad therefore fitey style liistqry an old 
almanac, and by common consent 
make it a rule' never to refey to, or 
p£^ any regard to its d^agreeahle les- 
sons. But to any person, irho cona- 
ders the nature, qf the hipnan hear^, 
who refiqcts that it is deq^tfiil above 
afi things, and desperately wicked i; ” 
that there is ^ po one giiiltless,,np not 
onqj^* and who haS observed, how 
completely those assertions of univer- 
sal and inherent' CDiTU|)tion are con- 
firmed by unvarying el^pcrience, both 
of the affairs of liatiops and of single 
men, it Will appear noways siiiT)risiiig 
that tlte attempt to purify the afiiiirs of 
Government, and eradicate the vices 
of its administration, by merely multi- 
plying the number of persons who are 
to be actuated by its passions, and se- 
duced by its temptations, is of all hope- 
less undertakings the most hopeless. 
And he will probably be of opinion, 
that if democratic institutions ever are 
to exist with safety in an old state, it 
will be in a country where the inces- 
sant intluence of a beneficent religion 
has gone far to uproot ^hc seeds of 
wickedness in our common nature, and 
that the first reform which must pre- 
cede all others, anil is at once the most 
ipiportant and the most difficult, is the 
reform qf the human heart. He will 
conclude, that till tiiis is done, all at- 
tempts at Bepublican institutions must 
prove eithi'r nugatory or pernicious, 
and that Poi)e Pius VI. proved him- 
self a more profound politician, as well 
as a bettor man, than any of our mo- 
dern Reformers, w hen he said, in 1797, 
when still bishop of Imola — “ A de- 
mocratic government is not contrary 
to the Gospel ; only it requires those 
sublime virtues which cannot be learn- 
ed but ill the school of Jesus Christ. 
That virtue, wdiose duties are pro- 
scribed to us by the light of nature, 
and fully brought to light by the 
(jhristian dispensation, is alone capa- 
ble of bringing mankind to perfection, 
and preparing them fur supreme feli- 
city ; it and if alone can he the true 
foundation of a prosperous democracy. 
Clothed with mere moral virtues, we 
should be but imperfect beings : it^ is 
religious truth which alone can insp^ 
the graces requisite for general self- 
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government. The foundation of such 
a system must be, that every one is^^o 
respect the rights of his neighbour as 
much as his own, which is only an- 
other way of stating the Christian pre- 
cept, to love your neighbour as your- 
self. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the sole code which can bring man to 
perfection, even in the social afiairs of 
this world, and ensure, without dis- 
turbance, the exercise of those reason- 
able privileges, whicb, assumed as the 
biisis of our temporal constitution, are 
not less the foundation of our eternal 
felicity. Merc human icisdom and vir- 
tue leave a frightful void in this parti- 
cular : the Gospel alone is capable of 
filling it up.” * 

It is not thus, however, that our mo- 
dern reformers and esprits forts rea- 
son. The great object of their efforts 
is to ridicule, weaken, and cast down 
religion ; to establish equality of i)ri- 
vileges on the ruins of the Churcli ; 
to elevate mere intellectual cidti- 
vation upon a total neglect of moral 
virtues and religious precepts. Cer- 
tainly the coalesced herd of Radicals, 
rakes, libertines, roues. Dissenters, 
and Papists, have no intention of 
establishing their Utopian democracy 
on the great basis of doing to others 
as they would they should do unto 
them. No men have a weaker sense 
of the distinction of meum et tuum ; 
none jjant more ardently after a gene- 
ral system of spoliation and injustice, 
provided only that they are to be the 
gainers, not the losers by it ; none are 
more ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
none more unscrupulous in the means 
of attaining it. From such men and 
such principles, we say it fearlessly, 
nothing but social ruin, individual suf- 
fering, and national decline can be an- 
ticipated. Their very first position, the 
necessity, ante omnia, of destroying the 
Church, proves that they are cither in- 
different to, or ignorant of the only basis 
on which a general system of self-go- 
vernment, and the practical exercise 
of the powers of administration by the 
X)eople must be founded. If in the 
complicated and artificial system of 
society in which we live, it is pos- 
sible with* safety to any class to estab- 
lish a really j)ractical Democracy, un- 
questionably the only foundation on 
which it can be rested, is, such a ge- 


neral influence of religion as can en- 
able the people to withstand tho seduc- 
tions of power, and keep the rapacity 
of indigence from laying its covetous 
hands on other men’s goods. But to 
commence the work of regeneration 
by destroying religion ; to begin the 
system of national self-government, 
by miloosing the bonds of individual 
self-control ; to imagine that men, re- 
leased from all restraint but their own 
desires, are to keep their covetous 
hands off each other, or tlieir bloody 
weapons from mutual destruction, is 
certainly, of all human extravagan- 
ces, the most monstrous. 

The lleiuiblicans are aware of tho 
absurdity of this expectation ; but 
they have a panacea for tliis and all 
other politicjd evils. Education is to 
unloose the Gordian knot : intellec- 
tual, inert inteUcctiwI cultivation is to 
eradicate all the vices of the hinnan 
heart, and by preparing all men for 
the duties of self-government, nnider 
the sway of rulers unnecessary. ''I’liis 
is perhaps the grossest deliLsion under 
which tho nation has laboured for tin* 
last half century ; and yet, if the sub- 
ject be considered attentively, it is the 
one in which the sophism lies most 
completely on the surface. Educa- 
tion, that is, the conferring the ])ower 
to read and write, has no tendency 
wdiatever to clu'ck crime : it neitlier 
disarms passion, nor cheedis dc 
it confers pow’er, but does not fix the 
direction wdiich it is to take, or tlu’ 
objects to wdiich it is to be applii'd. 
It is an instillment of va>t force ; but 
whether that force is to be ex(Tcised 
to good or bad purposes, deiieiids en- 
tirely on the habits of tho people to 
whom it is intrusted, and tho desires 
in the public mind with which it 
exists. It is generally consid(*red as 
the deadliest foe of despotism, and the 
only bidwark of freedom ; but this is 
a total mistake, and has generally 
spread only from the cfl’orfs of tho 
press in this country having been hi- 
therto chiefly on the side of fre(*dom. 
But the examples of Imperial France 
proves that in other circumstances, 
and under the influence of different 
passions, it may bccomi* the most ter- 
rible instrument of Oriental bondage, 
and of Republican America the se- 
verest scourge of injured innocence. 


IIa]rdenl3erg’s Mom. x. 49S. 
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The Devil, it has been well observed, 
was the great prototype of the per- 
fection of intellect without virtue; 
and truly every day’s experience de- 
monstrates, that the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual faculty, with- 
out a proportionate care of moral 
and religious instruction, is only 
letting loose a legion of devils on the 
world. 

The bubble of mere intellectual cul- 
tivation, however, like most of the 
other Whig bubbhvs, is rapidly burst- 
ing. Experience, that cold invidious 
monitor which drowns so many of tlieir 
fantasies, has laid his chill grasp on 
this pernicious dogma ; statistical de- 
tails have demolished the dreams of hu- 
man perfectibility. For forty years 
past the most indefatigable c‘ftbrts have 
bcH'ii made both by Government and 
private .^o(•ieties to promote education, 
ill England, France, and Germany ; 
and the* result is prc'cisely analogous 
to what revelation long ago declared, 
that wlierc'ver knowh'dge among the 
gri’at body of mankind is made in- 
slniinimtal to difliising that religion 
V, liicli wa" prc'ached to the jioor, it is 
jirodiictive of the most blessed effects ; 
if it i*< tor a time severed from this 
connexion, and made to rc'st on intel- 
h'ctual cultivation only, it becomes 
the grand and most prolific source 
of (wil. 

In France, we need not now tell our 
readcTS, an exiieriment has been made 
on a erc'at scale for the last half cen- 
tury, of evteiidiiig, as far as possible, 
intellectual cultivation, and at the 
same time depressing religion, so as to 
render it, in all but the rural parishes, 
practically s])eaking, a mere enfeebled 
relic of the ohh'ii time. Now attend 
to the result of this great exiieriment, 
upon the growth of crime, and the pro- 
gress of human depravity, as evinced 
in the accurate and elaborate statisti- 
cal tables of ^I. (nierry, a liberal 
writer, enamouri'd of jiopular educa- 
tion and democratic institutions, and 
who is in conseipience utterly bewil- 
dered by the result of the returns 
wliich he himself has digested in so 
luminous an order. The result is thus 
given in his own words, which have been 
tiuoted w'ith great candqur by Mr 

* — 


Bulwer in his France, or the Monarchy 
of the Middle Classes. “ While crimes 
against the person are most frequent 
in Corsica, the provinces of the south- 
east, and Alsace, where the people are 
well instructed, there are the fewest of 
those crimes in Berry, Limousin, and 
Britanny, where the people are the 
most ignorant. And as for crimes 
against property, it is almost invariably 
those departments that are the best in- 
formed which are the most mminal- 

gether wrong, must show^ this to bo 
certain, that if instruction do not in- 
crease crime, wdiieh may be a mritter 
of dispute, there is no reason to b('- 
lieve that it diminishes it.” * 

To illustrate this important statisti- 
cal truth, M. (jiicrry has prepared 
maps of all the eightj’^-six departments 
of France, from w hich it distinctly ap- 
pears, that wdierever the number of 
educated persons is the greatest, tlicrc 
crime is most frequent, and that wher- 
ever it is the least, crime is most rare, 
and without any regard to tii(» density 
of the population, the prevalciujc of ma- 
nufactures, or almost any other caux . 
The tables on wdiieh these maps are 
founded, drawn from the laborious re- 
turns w’hich the French (Joverimient 
have obtained from all the dejiartmen’ts 
of their empire, are so important, and 
so utterly fatal to the whole school 
of mere intellect-cidtivation, that we 
make no apology for transcribing 
them in a note for the information 
of our readers. t With truth does the 
liberal but candid Mr Bulwer add, 
Mr Guerry bowls dow'ii at once all 
the ninepins wdth which late stati>ti- 
cal writers had been amusing them- 
selves, and again sets up many of the 
old notions, which, from their very 
antiquity, A^•ere out of vogue.” J 
In Great Britain, the whole expe- 
rience of later times, since the ednea- 
tioii-inania has been systematically 
embraced by the AVliig* ])arty, and 
largely acted upon by all classes of the 
peojile, goes to prove that the increase 
of crime, instead of having been di- 
minished in consequence, has been 
greatly increased. The returns from 
tw'o great penitentiaries, the Cold- 
bathfields house of correction, and 


Bulwcr’a France, i. 182 ; and Guerry, 2C4. 
We have been obliged to leave them out. 


X Bulwer, i. 17'^* 
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the Qlas^w bridewell, demonstrate, 
that in the last year, the educated pri- 
soners were to the uneducated, in the 
proportion, taking an average of the 
two, of about 7 to 1 : a much greater 
proportion than the educated class ex- 
ceed the uneducated over the whole 
island.* But the same inference is 
deducible from a still more general 


and alarming fact, namely, that the 
increase of crime, of late years, has 
been much more rapid in England and 
Wales than that of the population ; 
and that in Scotland, where education 
is almost universal, it is more rajnd 
than in England. The following is 
the increase of crime in England and 
Wales, from 1820 to 18d2 


1820 


13,710 


1827 


17,924 

Population. 

1821. 

1821 


13,115 


1828 


16,564 

11,978,875 

1822 


12,241 


1829 


18,675 

1823 


12,263 


1830 


18,107 


18-24 


13,698 


1831 


19,647 

1831. 

18-25 


14,437 


1832 


20,829t 

13,894,574 

1820 


16,164 






Thus, while the population, from 1821 to IBfll, added about a sixth to 
its numbers, crime added a half to its victims. And this wa** the period 
when the education mania was at its height. The total persons committed 
in the 

Population. 

7 Years ending 1818 . 04,538 . 0,551,000 

J825 . 93,718 . ]1,2({J,000 

1832 . 127,910 . 13,080,000 


Thus, from 1812 to 1832, crime 
over England imd Wales has just 
DOUBLED ; while the population has 
only advanced, during the same pe- 
riod, J somewhat under a half. 

In Scotland, where education is so 
general, the criminals committed in 
1832 were 2431, which, for a popida- 
tion of 2,400,000, is as nearly as 
sible one in 1000 : indicating a much 
more rapid increase than in England ; 
for in 1812, the committal's were not 
500 over the whole counties to the 
north of the Tweed. § 

In Ireland, in the year 1832, the 
committals were 16,056, on a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, or about 1 to 500. 
And tlmre, the proportion of persons 
who can read is fully as great as in 
either Scotland or England: an ex- 
traordinarj-^ proof of the combined ef- 
fect of agitation and the Catholic faith 


on that unhappy land, and the total 
inetli(*i(‘ncy of such edueatiou to cor- 
rect their conibiiu'd influence. || 

Our limits will not jxTinit us to en- 
ter upon the corre<i)on(h’ng facts wliich 
we have afcumulated from America. 
Suffice it to say, that the United States 
adbrd '^till .stronger demon.^tration of 
the total iiiade([uaey of education to 
correct tin* corrnpthui of our natiin' 
or arrc^t the progn*«s crime, and 
that it is achiiitted by B(‘aumont and 
Tocquevilh', the great ad\ ju*ates of in- 
struetion, and the eiiligh timed tra\ fi- 
lers in tliat interesting Repiddie : 

Nevertheless, we do not think that 
you can attribute the diminution of 
crimes in the northern states of tlie 
Union to instniction ; because in Con- 
necticut, whiTe there is far more in- 
struction than in New York, in- 
creases with a terrible rapidity ; and 


* Coldbathfields prison, 1835, average of prisoners 
Prisoners educated, 863 
Prisoners uneducated, 104 

Glasgow Bridewell, 1835, average of prisoners. 

Prisoners educated, 274 
Prisoners uneducated, 52 

From these facts, the chaplain of Coldbathfields draws the conclusion, “ That it is 
not the want of education, l>ut the absence of principle, which leads to crime.” 
f Porter’s Pari. Tables, i. 139. } Porter’s Pari. Tables, ii. 81, and i. 139. 

§ Pari. Return. Porter, ii. 87. li Ibid. ii. 87. 
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if one cannot accuse knowledge as the 
cause of this, one is obliged to acknow^ 
ledge it is no prevention'''* 

Notliing can he more plain, there- 
fore, than that this, the great panacea 
of the Liberal party — the vast rege- 
nerator wliich is to banish sin from 
the world, and fit men for the impor- 
tant duties of self-government, is a to- 
tal delusion, and that mere intellectual 
education, so far from qualifying the 
masses for ])olitical rights and the safe 
exercise of democratic powers, in real- 
ity renders them more than ever unfit 
for them, by increasing, on tlie one 
hand, the restless activity of their 
minds, and augmenting, on the otlier, 
tlu‘ dcpravc'd tastes, corrupt (le>ij*i‘s, 
and unbridled passions, whicli lead 
them to turn that activity to wicked 
j>urpose«. This fact, wliioh utterfy'- 
Ix'wilders tin* whole Liberal school — 
Avhich is, literally speaking, to the 
J(‘ws a stunihlingblock, and to th(‘ 
rjr*‘ek.> foolishness — witli vliich Lord 
Ih*oiurhani an<l all th()«e smitten by 
th(' education-mania are sore ])er- 
plexed, without knowing how to ex- 
tru-atc thenlselve'^ from its weight, is 
jjerfeetly iiitt'lligible to, and was all 
along )iredict(‘d alike by the c?ilrn oh- 
serv(*rs of luoiian natun*, v. ho look 
exjxuii 11( 0 for their guide, and the 
simple believers, Avho, without going 
farther than tin* gosja*!, were aware 
that in religion alone was an antidote 
to the poKonou^ fruit of the tre(' of 
know ledire to he found. Mi^s Edge- 
worth 'showed her kiuiwledge wluni 
'i’u- put into the mouth of one of her 
ehar.ieh’r'i — lultcufiou will do a 
gTi'at d('ah but it wuin’t chaugt* the 
ntitnr that is in them.” History in 
(*v(M’y age has taiiglit, that it was in 
tJie iati'st ages of society that know- 
ledge was most generally cliffiised, and 
corruption most w'idely s^iread. Ex- 
perience every where around us show s, 
that in tliosc situations where the hu- 
man raci* is most don.scly massed to- 
gether, instruction, at least on jioli- 
tieal subjects, is most common, and 
depravity of <»very sort most abun- 
dant. Coupling these facts together. 


the result of observation, alike in the 
past and tlie present, is, that it is 
not in the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual faculties that aii antidote to tlie 
corruption of our nature is to he found, 
but that the only real regeneration, 
cither of society or of its political in- 
stitutions, must begin wdtli those mea- 
sures which augment tin* spri'ad and 
iuerease the influence of that faitli, 
wdiich, setting itsedf in the outset to 
root out the seeds of evil in the hu- 
man heart, can alone prejiare men, 
by sueeessfully g’overuiiig themselves, 
to take a useful jiart in the direction 
of others. 

The way in which general instruc- 
tion, wdien unMccornpaiiied w ith a pro- 
portional cultivation of the moral and 
religious feedings, acts in this ivay, is, 
to any person ])racti(*ally acqnainti‘d 
wdth the niiddling and lower orders, 
perfectly a]»pan‘nt. It extends tlie 
tfc“iire> of the ht*art and the cravings 
of the passions to a deg’ree inconsis- 
tent with the destiny of tlie great ma- 
jority of mankind on cartli. Jn num- 
bers of the working classes it induces 
a di^uclinatiou to pliysieal labour, by 
w'liieh alone they can he rendered 
comfortable, and a desire for iiitellt‘c- 
tual ])leasures or exertion, in wdiieli 
line they cannot earn a decent liveli- 
hood. It drives them, in eonscxpunice, 
into llmsc desjierate eireiirnstances, 
and iiiduees that recklessness of eoii- 
dnet, which is at onee the parent and 
the excuse of crime. In all rank? it 
engenders an iniejisy resth'^^iiess and 
dissatisfaction wdth their condition, 
wdiieh is the fruitful parent of disor- 
ders hotl I private and political . By mag- 
nify iiig* to the imagination the jilea- 
sures of wealth, wliile it induces a ilis- 
satisfaetion with bodily labour, it both 
strcugtlicns the temptations to vice 
and w'oakens the habits by Avliieli 
alone coinpcteuee can be safily and 
honestly acquired. By cl(»thiug in a 
more voliqituoiis and si'dueiive form 
than tlicy naturally possess the plea- 
sures of sense, it adds fuel to a flame 
wdiieh already burns fiercely enough 
ill the human heart. t By strengthon- 


* Beaumont and 'Ijpcqucville, Sur les Penitentiairca d’Amerique, 204. 

■f M. Guerry atatca, that sexual irregularity is in every part of Franco just in pro- 
portion to the spread of information, and that almost all the prostitutes of Paris come 
from the highlv educated and excited departtneiits of the north and east. (See tiuerry, 
^74.) There are 2,300,000 bastards in that country, aiid no less tlum 1,092,910 in- 
dividuals who have been abandoned from their birth by their parents, and brought up 
by public hospitals. 
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ing the imagination more than moral 
or religious principle, it, in effect, adds 
to the force of the antagonist powers 
which assail human integrity, while 
it gives no additional strength to the 
counteracting dispositions by which 
alone they can be restrained. The 
pleasures of intellectual labour arc, bj" 
the constitution of the human mind, 
accessible only to a small fraction of the 
human race. When Lord Brougham 
said he did not despair of seeing tlic 
day when every poor man should read 
Bacon, and Cobbett added it w ould be 
much more to the purpose if he could 
give them all the means of eating it, 
the one showed as great ignorance as 
the other evinced knowledge of the 
intellectual capacity of the great bulk 
of maiikiud. In no rank of life nor 
condition of society tlid any man ever 
find a tenth of his acquaintance in 
whom the pleasures of study w’-oidd 
form a counterpoise to the excitement 
of the imagination or the seductions of 
sense. Ecliication can to almost Jill 
magnify the influence of the latter: 
to a few only can it strengthen the 
sway of the former. Thence its uni- 
versal and now generally experienced 
failure as a substitute for religious 
principle, and its total inadequacy to 
coimteract the temptations to sin, 
which it itself has so greatly in- 
creased. 

But how then, it may be asked, if 
the universal failure of democratic in- 
stitutions be owdng to tlie inherent cor- 
ruption of the human heart, can it 
he argued that aristocratic govern- 
ment is preferable ? Arc not nobles 
children of Adam as w’dl as pauj)er'i ? 
And has not the taint of universal lia- 
bility to crime descended in at least 
as great a degree to the high-born, 
pampered, and luxurious aristocrat, as 
to the humble hard-working peasant 
or mechanic ? Undoubte(.lly it has, and 
the observation is a perfectly fair one ; 
and unless it can be satisfactorily an- 
swered, it leaves wholly unsolved the 
problem to be solved, which is the 
universal and experienced rapidity of 
corruption, oppression, and misgovern- 
ment in democratic states. The solu- 
tion, howBcver, is easy, and it at once 
confirms the general truth of the pre- 
ceding argument, and points out the 
only form of government where ailue 
protection either to persons or proper- 
ty can be secured. 

It is frequently observed with sur- 


prise,” says Mr Hume, both in hi 
tory and private life, that while most 
persons evince both judgment and mo- 
ral feelings in judging of the conduct 
of others, they exhibit but little of 
cither when ciilled into action them- 
selves ; and very generally fall into tlio 
very same vices wbieli tluy have been 
the loudest in condeiiiiiiiig in tlieir 
neighbours. The reason is obvious ; 
ill estimating tlie conduct of others, 
they arc guided by tlieir reason and 
their feeling ; in acting for themselves, 
the}* are actiuited liy their reasons, 
their feelings, aud their desires," In 
this sinijile observation is to be found 
the key to thew'hole iny>tery. When 
the machinery of goverinneiit is in the 
hands of the holders of pro])erty,tlial is, 
the aristocracy, wdietlier landed or com- 
mercial, the great bulk of the jieople 
are spectators merely of their conduct ; 
they are the aiidienee in the court, or 
the jurv in tlie box, not engaged in 
the heat or aiiiniosity of the trial. In 
such a situation, therefore, tlieir reaNoii 
or feelings only are c.dled into action, 
and these principles in mankind geiu'- 
rally, when not under the iutlnejue 
of passion, art* uiiiftirnily on tiie side 
of virtue. In tht‘se eireinnst.nices, 
therefore, the feeliiigs of the majority, 
that is, jiuhlic o])iuion, is, gener.illy 
speaking, aiul unless wIumi their 
sions are excited by extram'dinary 
cireumstaiiees, tJie best safeguard of 
public nior.ilitv , and the njO'*t ertectu.il 
check on tin* corruptions of govern- 
ment ; and tiumce the long stability, 
enduring virtue, and nnre state of pub- 
lic feeling in such eoimnniiitie'.. But 
when tlie jieojdt* are tlieui." elves, or by 
their leaders, admitted into ]>o\ver, 
this felieitou'i stati' of things is at 
once suhveited. rroni being sja'cta- 
tor» of the game, they hi •cone* actors 
ill it — from being actuated by tlieir rea- 
son and their feeliiras only, tliey be- 
come actuated by their reason, their 
feelings, and iherrjfr/ssions. The lat- 
ter, ever ])re«loniinant w ith men acting 
together and under the exeitenieiit of 
common feeling, speedily becomes om- 
nijiotent, and iinniediately the sove- 
reign multitude fall into all the vices, 
ambition, and corruptions of the sove- 
reign aristocracy or the sovereign 
despot — nay, worse ; for, from the con- 
tagion of multitudes, the passions an? 
more strongly excited ; from the needy 
condition of the ruling mass, the ne- 
cessity of instant spoliation is more 
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strongly felt; from the division of 
power among numbers, the responsi- 
bility of injustice is reduced to nothing. 
At the same time, and what is still 
worse, the counteracting principle 
which chiefly kept the aristocracy right 
w'heii it w'as at the helm, viz. the force 
of public opinion, that is, the feelings 
of the majority, so far from being an 
antidote to the evil, becomes its gre?it- 
est supporter. The masses, formerly 
so loud in their reprobation of abust^s 
when tlieir rulers only were to profit 
by them, become their cordial sup- 
porters when they are themselves to 
obtain these benefits ; the crowds, for- 
merly so clamorous in their demand 
for economy, become the -warmest sup- 
})orters of costly mc'asures -when do- 
mestic co»'ruj»tion or the tnuitis vfilc 
fwlhun is tt) shower its golden showers 
over them ; the patriots, once s(» in- 
«lignanf in their declamations in sup- 
port of freedom, .s])eedily become the 
gn'atest of all tyrants wlien they are 
to n'strain others, instc'ad of being res- 
trained by them. The jiristoeratic 
classes indeed, and their supjiorters 
aiiieiig the peo])le, make the loudest 
laiiKuitations at this portentous state of 
things : but what is tlie opiuion of 
lumdr(‘ds among that of thousands, or 
tlu' -weight of the minority against a 
tyrant corruj)t government, wbieb is 
st‘eurely entrenclietl in the fastnesses 
of eorniption by a majority, all hop- 
ing to i)rotit, directly or indirectly, by 
its friihs ? 'riionce the rapid and in- 
evil able degeneracy of all democratic 
states ; thence the frightful and s-vvift 
})rogress of corruption among the clas- 
ses who had heretofore been its most 
strenuous opponents ; thcncc the total 
inability of tlic minority, composed 
of the property, virtue, and education 
ill the community, to stem the ])rogress 
of evil : thence the ineoneeivahie ce- 
lerity with which all the hidwarks of 
freedom arc laid low* by the blows of 
a deluded or interested populace : 
thence that fatal confusion of public 
ideas which, as Madam de Stiiel says, 
is the -worst bequest of revolutions, to 
destroy altogether the eternal distinc- 
tion of right and wrong, and make 
men ap])ly to public actions no other 
tost but that of success. We need not 
refer to other agcs*or states for a proof 
of this assertion : our own country, and 
our own age, is its most striking con- 
firmation : the worst corruptions, the 
most disgraceful tergiversations in 


ublic men noways weaken their in- 
uence with their supporters, if they 
do the one thing needful in sujiportiiig 
the cause of democracy. Si monu- 
mentum quaeris, circumspicc.” 

It is another reason why aristocra- 
tic societies arc less liable to the in- 
vasion of corruption or the tempta- 
tions to oppression than democratic — 
that, in the former law, the rulers of 
the state have a lasting interest in 
the administration of Government, 
and will be permanently affected in 
their interests and estates by external 
disaster, or internal misgovernmont ; 
whereas, in the latter, as Government 
is per])etually changing, the conse- 
quences of error or criminality hardly 
ever affect the actual perpetrators of 
it. The first is a tenant with a long 
lease, or such a grant as he may think 
almost amounts to a perpetuity. The 
latter is a tenant at w Dl — every year 
expecting notice to quit from a chan- 
ging and eapri(dous set of landlords. 
It is not difficult to sjiy which will run 
out the soil, notation of office, is tho 
grand principle of democratic go- 
v(»riirneiit, and will do admirably 
w'cll with a conquering state, which, 
like the Homan Commonw’calth, or 
rreiich llcpnhlic, can amiually send 
forth fresh its magistrates to conquer 
and ])liinder other countries, and 
grfitify tlic ambition of its rulers 
by foreign suffering ; hut it is ut- 
terly fatal to good government when 
the rulers are confined to their own 
hounds ; and the cupidity of the 
changing demagogues, wlio arc raised 
for a few' mouths or years to pow'cr, 
must be satisfied at the expense of 
their ow'ii subjects or suj)})orters. 
Admitting that an aristocratic go- 
vernment is not disposed by nature to 
abstain more from abuses or misgo- 
vernment than a democratic one, the 
important distinction lies here, that it 
is mad to feel in its owm estates, and 
in the power or influence which its 
members can transmit to their de- 
scendants, the consequence of miscon- 
duct, and, therefore, from self-inte- 
rest, if from no better motive, is 
brought to abstain from flagrant acts 
of violence or injustice : whereas the 
popular leaders, having no prospect 
of retaining power for more than one 
or two 3’^ears, and none whatever of 
transmitting it to their descendants, 
and no estates to he permanently af- 
fected by hurtful measures, are natu- 
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rally led td make the most of it before 
it slips out of their hands. And ex- 
perience has abundantly proved tlie 
justice of these views ; for while his- 
tory shows that the nations who liave 
risen to the highest and most lasting' 
greatness, from the Roman to the 
English, have been governed by aris- 
tocratic goveniment, and exhibits 
many, as Austria, Prussia, and Bava- 
ria, wliere this form of goveriimeiit at 
this moment rules with a pjiternal and 
beiiefieent, though despotic sway, it 
can exhibit none in which democra- 
tic institutions, in an old state, have 
not, in a few years, utterly destroyed 
the frame of society, and, by levelling 
all the bulwarks of freedom, necessa- 
rily induced a transient or lasting 
despotLsm. 

Lastly, aristocratic societies differ 
from democratic in this essential par- 
ticular — that they bring to the helm of 
iniblic affairs a fir greatc'r degree of 
skill, experience, and practical talent 
than can possibly be expected under 
the changing jealousy of po[)ular rule. 
Here, again, it is not that there is any 
original difference between the iiitcl- 
Icctnal capacity of different ranks of 
men, but that it is a ditierouct' of cir- 
cumstances which occasions the dif- 
ference in the result. Experience — 
long, hard-earned experience — is in- 
dispensable to the formation of an ac- 
complished statesman ; twenty years’ 
study and jiractiee aie as indisiien- 
sai)le to that character a> to tliat of a 
great lawyer, or judge, or jihysieian. 
The theory of self-government by the 
masses is utterly at variance* with the 
plainest dictates of common sense, as 
evinced in the daily transactions of 
life. What should we think of the 
masses pretending to build th(*ir own 
houses, or make their own coats, or 
plead their own causes, instead of em- 
ploying architects, and tailors, and 
barristers to do these sernces for 
them? Infinitely more absurd is it 
for them to employ their ever-chan- 
ging delegates to engage in the difii- 
cnlt 'Science of legislation for them, 
bound hand and foot, as they will al- 
ways be under demo(;ratic institutions, 
by their mandates; for seven years 


will make an accomplished tailor or 
mason, hut thirty years is hardy ade- 
quate to the training of a judicious 
stfitesman. It is a common com- 
plaint that the English diplomatists are 
now so much inferior to those of the 
monarchical states with whom they fire 
brought in collLiuii ; but the fact is no 
ways surprising, wlicn we consider 
how often administrations in this coun- 
try are now changed luidc'r the pri'S- 
snre of popular fickleness, and how 
little chance, therefore, any dij>loiiia- 
tist has to be employed for the time 
r4*quisite to acquire skill in his pro- 
fession. AVithout a eertain degree of 
stability in Government, ability in 
achnlnist ration or its subordinate si- 
tuations will never be acquired by 
the servants of the ])nbli(.* ; and thi'< 
stability will never be found nndi'r 
the ehangefnl idiases. of democratic 
fervour. 

Do we coiiebide, from all tlii-?, tliat 
a ])ure unmixed ari>toeracy is the 
only beneficial form of govin’iimcnt? 
Ear from it ; tbougli wt* strenuously 
maintain that it is infinilely prefer- 
able to an uniiiix(*(l d<'mocracy. 
What we maintain is, that the holders 
of property arc men, and liable to 
hiiiiian error a« well as the support- 
ers of deiiiocrac y, and then'I’ore stand 
in need of tin* Wcitdiful jealousy anil 
eft'ectivc control ol rlie of tlie 

pcojde : but that it is only a\Iutc 
property is the ruling, and numbers 
the eoutrolliiig ])ower, tli.U control 
can he tiiriK'd to goral account; and 
that wdicii iininbci'>. bccoini* tlic ru- 
lers, its w(*ight is all thrown tni tin* 
wrong side*, and, instead of the fiy- 
Avhc'cl regulating tlie motion of the 
machine, it drives it headhmg to dc- 
struc-tion. It is the? first form of go- 
vernmc'nt which Old England fn* a 
hmulrcd and forty years poN*iessed : 
it is the second which New England 
for six years has experitneed. Ac- 
cording to tlio choice now made liy 
its electors it is easy to see whether 
the star of British prosj)erity is to sliiru; 
on with undimiiiished brightness, or 
to blaze for a short term, and to bo 
extinguished for ever. 
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The Knglisli have been charged 
with a terrible deticicney of musical 
genius. But, at least, they cannot he 
charged with any deficiency of musi- 
cal patronage. England, barbarian as 
slie is, has the honour of seeing all the 
artists of the Continent come flutter- 
ing in long files, like the woodcocks 
ill winter, to her hyjierborean shores. 
Every performer on every instrument, 
from the fairy displays of a Euleiistein 
on “ two jews’-harps,” to the sonorous 
sweep of a Bochsa with his twenty- 
four piijiils all rushing through the 
c-1 lords of as many harps tog(‘ther. 
Every toh'rable singer, and. we had 
almost said, every intolerable com- 
poser, finds reception, if not renown, 
favouriti'^in, if not fortune, in all-en- 
during England. The higher ranks 
retin' loaded with opulence wrung 
fr<nn tluj ears of the unsuscetitiblo 
multitude, and in the shades of some 
Tuscan a Ilia, or the halls of some Ko- 
ma’i palazzo, laugli at tlie slow sensi- 
bilitii'^ of .lolni Bull ; the lower cling 
to the pr -y Avith (merman iiidefatig'a- 
bility and Italian eagerness, >olicit, 
save, am' siiei'r, until, like the Savoy- 
ard chinuK'v-SAveeper.s, or the Swiss 
porters, tiny can reAisit tlu'ir hor.sc'- 
liold gmh, })iirchase a c«ibin oii a pre- 
cipice, and libel the land of fogs, fac- 
tion, and llie PliilhaniKniic Society. 

Still .lohii Bull may have no great 
rea^i'U to lament his lot. If he i> no 
jnv-emim id tiMdler, aac may say that 
he ha> something el>e t(j do ; if he 
must send for fort'ign nia>ters of the 
string, it is something to he able to 
]»ay flii'in ; and if his soil produces no 
Mott is or Paganinis, he may be well 
content Avith its home-production of 
poets and pliilosopliers, Avarriors and 
statesmen. 

Yet none will deny that music is a 
lov<dy art. It is unquestionable that 
its use singularly increases the iimo- 
cent enjoyments of life ; that it re- 
markably himianizes the popular mind ; 
that its general cultivation among the 
lower orders on the Continent has al- 
ways been found to supply a gentle, 
yet powerful solace 4o tlio hardships 


inevitable in a life of labour ; that to 
the man of literature it affords one of 
the simplest, yet most complete re- 
freshments of the over-Avorked mind ; 
while to the higher ranks its cultiva- 
tion, frequently the only cultivation 
Avhich they pursue with interest, often 
administers the only harmless passion 
of their nature. 

All things Avhicli have become 
national have more to do with na- 
ture tiian perhaps strikes the general 
eye. Music and musical instruments 
<*ertainly seem to have a remarkable 
connexion aa ith the climate and con- 
eejitions of a jieople. Among tht* na- 
tions of antiquity, the people of Judea 
Avere ])(‘rha))s the greatest cultivators 
of music. 1'lu‘ir temple worship Avas 
on the largest scale of musical magiii- 
fieenco, and for that worsliip tlicy had 
esjieidally the two most magiiiticent 
instruments known to antiquity — the 
trumpet and the harp. In later times, 
the horn i'« the instrument of the Swi-^s 
and ’'fyrolesc mountaineer. Its long 
and Avild modulations, its poAvcrfnl 
tunes, and its SAveet and melancholy 
simplicity, make it the eongenial in- 
strument of l(»ftin(‘ss, solitude, and tlu' 
life of shepherds. Tlu' guitar is the 
natunil iiistrimient of a jieople like 
tliosi* of the Peninsula. Its lightness, 
yet tcllderlles^ — its depth of harmony, 
yet elegance of touch — its delicacy of 
tone, yi't jiower of expres.^ion — adapt 
it to a raci* of men avIio love pleasure, 
yet hate to toil in its pursuit, who-^t' 
profoimdest emotions are singularly 
miiigled Avith frivolity, and Avhosi' sjii- 
rits constantly hover between romance 
and cari(*ature. The rich genius of 
Ireland has transmitted to us some of 
the noblest strains in the Avorld, but 
they are essentially striiins of the Jiarp, 
the modulations of a hand straying at 
win among a rich profusion of sounds, 
and inspiring them Avitli taste, feeling, 
and beauty. The violin is Italian in 
its birth, its powers, and its style — 
subtle, sweet, and brilliant — ^morc im- 
mediately dependent on the mind than 
any other instrument — inferior only 
to the voice in vividness, and superior 
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to all else in tone, flexibility, and grace. 
The violin, in the hands of a great 
performer, is the finest of human in- 
ventions, for it is the most expressive. 
The ^dolin has a soul, and that soul is 
Italian. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in 
tliis tine instrument than tlie diversi- 
ty of styles which may he disjdayed 
on its simple construction ; yet all 
perfect. TJiiis, from the sweet caj/- 
tahilc of the early masters, the world 
of cognoscenti was astonished by a 
transition to the fulness and majesty 
of the school of Tartini. Again, after 
the lapse of half a century, another 
change came, and the school of Pug- 
nani developed its grandeur, and from 
this descended the brilliancy, rapiility, 
and fire of Yiotti ; and from the school 
of Yiotti, after the la])se of another 
long period, the eccentric i)ower, daz- 
zling ingenuity, and matchless mas- 
tery of Paganini, who niig-ht seem to 
have exhausted all it*' sj)clls, if human 
talent were not alw.iy-« new, and flie 
secrets of harmony inexhaustible. 

Thus the violin belongs to more 
than physical dexterity. Its excellence 
depends on the sensitive powers. It is 
more than a mean of convey ing plea- 
sure to the ear ; it is scarcely less tlian 
an emanation from the mind. Of 
course this is said of it only in its 
higher grades of performaiu'C. In its 
lower, it is notoriously, of all instru- 
ments, the most intractable and un- 
bearable. We shall llo^vgive a sliglit 
coup (VccU of its chief schools and i)ro- 
fessors. 

The invention of the violin is lo^t 
in the dark ages. It was probably 
the work of those obscure artists who 
furnished the travelling min''trels with 
the rebec and viola, both comniou in 
the 12th century. The v inlay, or tier- 
former on the viol, wa^ a coinpauiou 
of the troubadour. The name fiddle 
is Gothic, and probably derived from 
viola. Videl and fcdel, arc the Ger- 
man and Danish. About tlie close of 
the IGth centurj^ the violin, wliich 
once had six strings, with guitar frets, 
was fortunately relieved from tliose 
superfluities, and was brought nearly 
into its present form. But the bow 
remained, as of old, short — scarcely 
beyond the length of the violin itself. 
Its present length was due to Tartini. 

Italy w'as the first seat of exceUence 
in music, as in all the other arts ; and 
France, in the 1 6th century, w'as, as 
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she has always been, the patron of all 
that could add to the splendour of 
court, and the elegance of public 
amusement. In lo77, (Catherine de 
Medicis, the wife and mother of kings, 
invited her countryman, Bultazarini, 
to France. His performance excited 
universal delight ; and the violin, 
W'hich, in the hands of the wandering 
minstrels, had fallen into contempt, 
became a European instrument. 

The first school was that of the ce- 
lebrated (Jori'lli. Tills famous master 
w as born at Fiisignano, in the Bolog- 
ncst', in February, lC.>.i. In Ui72 he 
visited Paris, then tlie chief seat of 
patronage. From Paris he made a 
tour through (h nn my, and returning-, 
fixed it at Roim* ; and commenced 
that series of i orujiosltious, his twelve 
sonatas and his “ Ballate de Came- 
ra,” which formed his first fame as .i 
composer; crowning^it by his solos, 
which have a fortune unriv.dled by 
any other eomjiosition of iii^ ag<', or of 
the age following — that of being still 
regarded as one of the most important 
studies f)f the performer^ for their 
science, and still popular from tlieii 
beauty. 

It is remarkable, that in those ci*n- 
turios which seemed to have S(‘areely 
recovered from tbe harharFm of the 
(lark ages, and whick wi‘re ddl in- 
v<*lved in the eonfi>ion of ci\ll w'ar>, 
enthnsiasm ili^'tingui «!ied tlu* progres< 
of the piihlie mind. If w'as not jilea- 
sure, nor the graceful study of some 
fine iiitelh’ctual aecpiisition, nor the 
d('>iro ol* aeeomj)ii.-liiri(‘in ; it was a 
wihl, pa-^sionati', and uiji\er>al anionr 
for all that awakes the mind. The 
great school> of ela^«ie literature, of 
painting, of arehiteeture, and of music 
— all first oiieiied in Italy — were a 
conflux of dLuhnts from all nations. 
The leading names of these schools 
were follow'ed with a homage scarcely 
less rlKin jirort ration. Even the mas- 
ters of that d.riest of i'll studies, the 
Uomaii law, g;ive their prelections, 
not to hundreds, hut to thousands. 
The grciit ])aiiiter had his segnaci,” 
who pahl him almost the allegiance 
of a sovereign. The ami oun cement 
that, ill Home, the most expressive, 
skilful, and hrilliant of iill masters of 
the violin presided at the Opera, drew 
.students from every part of Italy, and 
even of Europe, all liasteiiing to catch 
the inspiratio® of Archarigelo Corelli. 
Cardinal Ott61}om^ a man of talents. 
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was the friend of this great i)crformcr, 
who led the Academia,” or concert, 
held weekly at tlio Cardinal’s palace, 
and established the reputation which 
his countrymen hold, by the title, 
‘‘ Virtuosissimo di violino, c vero Orfeo 
di nostro tempo.” About tlio year 
1700, he produced his celebrated Solos. 
Ill 1713 he died, and was interred in 
the Pantheon, close to llaffaele. 

Corelli’s performance was eminent 
for grace, tenderness, and touching 
simidicity. It wanted tlie dazzling 
execution of later timi's, but its tone 
was exquisite. Geniiniani, liis iiupil, 
said, long after, that it always remind- 
ed him of a sweet tnimpct. T^or many 
subsequent years, his scholars jier- 
formetl an anniversary selectitm from 
Jiis works <‘ver his tomb. At length 
1I10 scholars thoinsclves followed their 
master, and the honour sank with 
Ihi'in into the grave. 

'riie iK'xt celebrated violinist was 
Francesco Geniiniani, bfirii at Lucca 
in J() 80 . After acquiring the riidi- 
mr'uts of music from Scarlatti, he 
coinj)U‘ted his studies under Corelli, 
lie now began the usual life of the 
])ri)fe>sion. His fame in Koine, as the 
tirst s(‘holar of the renowned Corelli, 
sjiread through Italy, and he com- 
menced his career at Na])les as the 
head of tlie orchestra. There his 
brilliancy, taste, an<l tone were unri- 
valled ; yet, like many a concerto 
]>la\ er, he w;is found but ill suited for 
the conduct of tlie orchestra. His ini- 
jietnosiiy and animation ran away with 
iiini ; he rose into ecstasies, and left 
the band wandering beliiiid. He has 
been chargetl with deficiency as a 
iimrisl ; hut this, though the most fre- 
qiKUit failure of the amateur, seems so 
iiiconipatihle with the professor, and 
is so easily avoided by the prfietieal 
musician, that W’e can scarcely believe 
it to have been among the errors of 
so perfect a iicrformcr. He wuis still 
scarcely above boyhood — he was am- 
bitious of display — he was full of 
fancy, ftieling, and pow er ; and in this 
fulness he rioted, until the orchestra, 
unable to follow^, were thrown into 
confusion. 

England is, after all, the great en- 
courager of talent. It may be imi- 
tated in Italy, or praised in France, 
but it is in England alone that it is 
rewarded. In 1714 Oeminiani arrived 
in this country . Geoi^c I. was then 
on the throne. Ho has not been fam- 


ed for a too liberal patronage of the 
fine arts, but he was a German, which 
is equivalent to his being a lover of 
music. The Baron of Kilmansegge, 
a Hanoverian, and one of the royal 
chamberlains, was the protector of the 
young Italian violinist. Gcminiani 
was introduced to the royal chamber ; 
where he played before the monarch, 
with Handel accompanying him on the 
harjisichord. The King was delight- 
ed ; acknowledged the violin, in such 
hands, to be the master of all instru- 
ments ; and Gemiiiiaiii was instantly 
in fashion. His reign w’as unusually 
long for a sitter on the capricious 
throne of taste, — he reigned fifteen 
years. During that time, no one was 
allowed to stand in competition with 
him in the qualities of finished execu- 
tion, elegance of conception, and vi- 
vidness of performance. After this 
period, he began to write books of in- 
struction, and treatises on harmon}’-. 
He socuns to have been the original 
inventor of tho'-te i)ieces of imitative 
music, wliich attained their height in 
that most popular and most tiresome 
of all battles, the Battle of Prague.” 
(ieminiani conceived the extravagant 
idea of r( ‘presenting tlie ehief part of 
the 18 tli Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem by 
music. The ingenuity of the com- 
poser must be tasked in vain, w'hore 
he has to reiiresenf things wholly un- 
connected with musical sound. He 
may rt'prt‘sent the mareh of armies or 
the roar of tenqiests, the heaving of 
the forest or the sw ell of ocean ; but 
ill what tones can he give the delibe- 
rations of council or the wdles of con- 
spiracy ? 

After a residence of thirty-six j^ears 
in England, where he ought to have 
died, Geniiniani w'cnt to Paris, where 
he was forgotten, and where he found 
it difficult to live. He returned only 
to pass through England on his way 
to Ireland, wdiere, in a land singularly 
attached to music, the great master’s 
old ago was honoured. Some faint 
rocollectiou of him survives there still. 
His scholar Duhourg was leader of the 
King’s hand ; and he delighted to do 
honour to the powers wffiich had form- 
ed his own. Geminiani w'as frequently 
heard at the houses of his friends, and 
preserved, though hi extreme old age, 
his early elegance. But his career 
wMs now near its close. A treatise on 
harmony, to which he confided his 
fame with posterity, w^as stolen or de- 
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by a domestic. The loss to 
the wotM was probably slight ; but to 
tlie did man was irreparable. It cer- 
tainly hastened his death ; he saiilc 
perceptibly, and, after a year’s resi- 
dence in Ireland, died in 176:^^ in his 
eighty-third year. 

Carbonelli, a powerful performer, 
and scholar of Corelli, wht» came to 
this coimtry about the year 17:ib, and 
was leader* of the opera, is wortii re- 
membering’ ohietly as the ancestor of 
tJiat still more famous iiuister of the 
art of pleasing English taste, of whom 
it was dexterously said, that “ he never 
brought a good hogshead of claret into 
his cellars, nor ever sent out a bad 
one.” His talent for composition 
must have been acknowledged. But 
the same tendency to prefer the sernce 
of Bacchus to that of Apollo was ex- 
hibited by the violinist, lie became 
a wine-merchant, and one of the 
piirveyoi's to the King.” On tiiis 
change were hung the following cou- 
plets : — 

Let Riibinelli charm the ear. 

And steal the heart with voice di\ine. 
To Carbonelli 1 adhere, 

Instead ot‘ music, give me wi.ic. 

** Yet give me both ; with wine combined. 

Sweet music shall our jojs improve ; 
Around the hre be nijrtlc tuined, 

And wine attune the soni; lt» lo^e.‘’ 

But a pheiioniejjon wa> now to a»)- 
pcar — the famous Giii>eppe Tarrini. 
In all arts there is a strong similitude. 
They all make tlieir progress bj^ 
bounds. A long y)eriod passes in eaeli, 
which is .1 y)eriod of imitiition. The 
]:)rogress is sliglit, is nutbing ; then 
comes suddenly some man of singular 
powers, some human accident, w’ho 
pushes the art beyond all its former 
limits, and heads a netv era. This 
has been the history of invention from 
its slightest efforts to its noblest vic- 
tories, from pin-making to the “ Prin- 
cipia.” Tartini developed new powers 
in the Holin, an instrument "which 
seems to contain within its four simple 
strings all the mysteries of music, and 
which may be stUl far from exliausted. 

Tartini was, wdiat in Italy would 
be called a barbarian, for he was a 
native of Istria ; a territory from which 
Venice recruited her wildest merce- 
naries, and which, mingling Greek, 
Turk, and Italian, once lay like a bor- 
der laad between Chnstendom and 


Islamism. But times are changed, and 
Austria, if she has not much improved 
its Christianity, has at least checked 
its Mahometanism. Tartiiii’s birth- 
place was Pisano (April lliJ)*2). His 
family had been lately ennobled ; and 
as commerce was felt to be too humble 
for his descent, he was destined for 
the law. He was fantastic from the 
beginning. He first exhibited a for- 
bidden passion for mnsie. The pas- 
sion lulled, or was superseded by a 
passion for fencing ; he became the 
mo>t expert of swordsmen, at a time 
when all the gladiators of Europe 
were furnished from Italy. It may be 
presumed, that law made hut tardy 
progress in the rivalry of those active 
competitors. Perhaps, to obviate this 
state of tilings, he was sent, in 1710, 
to Padua, once the great sehool of the 
civilians. There' he coniinitted the 
natural, hnt still more irreparable, 
fault of falling des]>erately in love. 
The object of hi:s passion was inferien* 
to the liopi'S of liis purvcmi famil} , and 
he was soon cast off without mercy. 
The world was now before him ; but 
it was a dosen’t, and the future delight 
and jM’idi* of Italy w.is near dying of 
hunger. At hnigth, like many an- 
other son of misrnrtiuu', he tied to 
the cloister, vvIhuv a re‘hitiv«‘, a 
monk, gave lilin ])r(>tection. 'I'here 
he a(lo])ti‘d th(‘ \ielhi, as a sohiee to 
an nnea>y mind ; and rapidly ae- 
qiiirod skill sufficient to take a plaee 
in the cathedral band. Uiiring this 
jieriod his existeneo was unkiiowu to 
his family. But on a grand festi\al, 
a gust of wind blowing aside the 
curtain which liid the orchestra, Tar- 
tini "svas seen by an ae(]uaintane(‘. 
The discovery was conmiunieatcd to 
his family, a partial reconciliation fol- 
low ed, and as the triumphs of the law 
were now fairly given up, the way- 
ward son of genius was suffered to fol- 
low his own will, jukI be a violinist to 
the end of Ids days. 

But there W’as to be another stiige in 
his ardent career, Veracini, a most 
powerful performer, hai»pened to come 
to Venice*. Tartini was struck with 
new sense of the capacity of the vio- 
lin. He determined to imitate, if not 
to excel, this brilliant virtuoso. He 
instantly left Venice, then a scene of 
tumultuous and showy life, retired to 
Ancona to devpte himself to labour, 
and gave uight and day to his instru- 
ment, There he mad^ the curious 
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discovery of the Third Sound **— 
the resonance of a third note when the 
two upper notes of a cliprd are sound- 
ed. 

He now rose into fiinie, and was ap- 
pointed to one of the highest distinc- 
tions of the art, the place of first vio- 
lin to St Anthony of Padua himself. 
Tin; artist w^as duly grateful ; for, with 
a superstition which can now only 
make us smile, but which wras a proof 
of the lofty enthusiasm of his heart, as 
it was then acce})ted for the most strik- 
ing evidence of liis piety, he dedicated 
himself and his violin to the service of 
the saint for ever. His puinls liad al- 
ready spread his fame tlirougli the 
Euroi)ean capitals, and he received the 
most tempting otters from the chief 
courts. Ihit his virtue was i)roof 
a£Vain>t all temptation. St Antony 

hib .'overeign still. His \ioliii 
•would stoo]) to no more eartlily sujire- 
niaey, and the great master lived and 
died ill l^ulua. 

It is reimirkabh* tliat all iJie cliiei 
virtuosi of the violin, if tiny live b(*- 
yoiid } oiith, paljiahly change tlieir eon- 
ee; lion of ex(‘elleiic('. Wliether it is 
that their taste improves, <»r their tin* 
dimini'*li< thi'ir latter style is almost 
always marked liy a study of elegaiict*, 
a loiidiK"''^ for eant.ihil*-, and a ])athe- 
tic temUrness. Ditticulty, forc'e, and 
surjirise, ai\‘ their ambition no more. 
'I'artini's performance searceh assum- 
ed sU]»erionty till mature manhood. 
He said • that till he wa< thirty he Iiad 
done liuK* or notliing.” Yet tlie well- 
known story of hi" dream shows with 
A\j.;;t an lour he studied. Lalaiide re- 
laie- it from his own 1j])S. The story 
has all the vividness of a man of ima- 
gination, that man an Italian, and 
that Italian a devotee — for though 
'fartini v^ as an Istriaii, he had the true 
rcrce of the Ausoniaii ; and though ho 
was not a monk, he -was the. sworn 
Slav e of St Anthony. 

“ He di'eamed one night, in tin* year 
1713, that he had made a comjniet 
with Satan, who jiromiscd to he at his 
service on all occasions. And during 
hib vision the compact was strictly 
kept — every wish was aiiticijiated, and 
bis desires were even surpassed. At 
leiigtli lie presented the limul ^liix his 
violin, in order to discover -what kind 
of musician he was. To his intinite 
astonishment, he heard him play a solo 
so singularly bc'autiful, that it eclipsed 
all the xxiu^c he had ever heard or con- 


ceived dioing hisllfe. $o great was 
his sunrise, and so exquisite his delight^ 
that it almost deprived him of the 
powxT of breathing. With tlie wild- 
ness of his emotions he awoke ; and' 
instantly seized his instrument, in the 
hope of executing what he had just 
heard. But in vain. He w’as in des- 
pair. However, he wrote down such 
portions of the solo as he could re- 
cover in his memory ; still it was so 
inferior to what liis sleep had produced, 
that he declared he would have broken 
his instrument, and abandoned music 
for ever, if he coidd have subsisted by 
any otlii'r means.” The solo still ex- 
ists, under the name of the Devil’s 
Sonata.” A porforniance of great in- 
tricacy, hut to which the imagination 
of the (‘omj)osi*r must have lent the? 
beauty ; the charm is now undiscover- 
ahle. 

latt‘ Dr Burney, an ingenioub 
writer ami a good musician, thus 
sketche." tlie character of Tartiiii’s 
."t^vlc. Blit Burmy was a liarpsiclionl 
])laycr, ami liis iiistrumeut w^as tlie an- 
tipode" of the grace, delicacy, and t‘x- 
])re>sion of the violin. The effect ]n*()- 
(l^ccd on Tartiui's contemporaricb is 
the trm‘ standard of his powers, liis 
comi)osition& want the hand that gav e 
them vitality . Burney’s estimate si'ems 
much below the great artht's fame, 
V et still it is almost the only one iel't 
to ll". 

*'•' i’artini, though lie made Corelli 
hib muilel in the inirity of his harmony 
and the sinqilicity of his iiiodidation, 
gi\Mtly suri)a"bed him in the fertility 
and originality of his invention — not 
only ill the subjects of his melodies, 
hut in the truly vantabilc manner of 
treating them. Many of his adagios 
W'ant nothing hut words to be excellent 
pathetic opera bongs. His allegros 
an* bometinies diftieult ; hut the jias- 
sages tturly belong to the iiistriimeiit 
for vvliich they were comiiosed, and 
Wi*r(* suggested by his consummate 
kiiovUedge of tlie finger-board and the 
powers of the how. Y'et I must, in 
justice to others, own, that though the 
ailagio and solo playing in general of 
his sehohirs are exquisitely polished 
and expressive, yet it seems to us as if 
that energy, lire, and freedom of how, 
which modern symphonies and orches- 
tra plapng require, were wanting.” 
Tartini’s compositions are by no means 
a test of his talents as a violinist. One 
of the habitual follies of all the leading 
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violinists is, to tuim composers. They 
seldom condescend to play any concer- 
tos but their own. This is a frequent 
failure in their popularity ; for the 
faculties required for comj)osition, and 
for mastery of performance, are of a 
different order, and each may exist 
where there is almost a total deficiency 
of the other. Nine-tenths of the finest 
performers on any instrument arc in- 
capable of musical conception. One 
prreat cause of the vast quantity of 
feeble, rainhling-, and extravagant com- 
position that overwhelms us at the 
present day, is the idle ambition in 
every pianist, harpist, or violinist to 
exhibit as an original genius, and, in- 
stead of giving to our ears the ideas of 
true composers, weary us with the 
vanity of their own. Yet Taiiini’s 
comi>ositions still have a X)ractical 
value, and some of them have been 
lately republished for the use of tlic 
Conservatoire at Paris. 

The homage paid to those early 
artists seems frequently to have tiirm‘d 
tlicir heads ; even now, there is no 
one class of mankind which furnishes 
so many eccentrics as musicians. Vera- 
ciiii’s name has been already nienti 4 li- 
ed, as awaking Tartini into rivalry and 
excellence. He was the most daring, 
brilliant, and wild of violinists. His 
natural temperament had some share 
ill this ; for he was singularly ambi- 
tious, ostentatious, and vain. His own 
countrymen pronounced him C.’apo 
pozzo,” the Crackhrained. At the 
‘‘ Festa della Croce” at Lucca, an oc- 
casion on whicli the chief Italian in- 
strumentalists were in the habit of 
assembling from all quarters, Veracini, 
who, from long absence, was unknown 
to the Lucchese, put down his name 
for a solo. On entering the choir, he 
found that his offer was treated with 
neglect, and that the Padre Laureiiti, 
a friar from Bologna — ^for ecclesiastics 
were often employed as musicians in 
the cathedrals — was at the desk' of the 
soro-player. <*\^eracini walked up at 
once to the spot where the padre stood 
in possession. Where are yoii go- 
ing ?” was the friar’ s question — To 
take the place of first violin,” was the 
impetuous ans^ver. But Laurenti was 
tenacious of his right, and told the ap- 
.plicant that^f he wished to display his 
powers, either at vespers or high mass, 
he Bhould have a proper place assigned 
to^him. 'Veracini indignantly ’turned 
on his heel^ and scorning Uie padre’s 
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location, went down to the lowest 
bench of the orchestra. When the 
time for his solo was come, he was 
called on by Laurenti, who appears to 
have acted as the director, to ascend 
into a more conspicuous place. “ Np,” 
said Veracini, “ I shall iday where I 
am, or no where.” He began — the 
tones of his violin, for which he was 
long celebrated, astonished every one 
— their clearness, purity, and passion 
were unrivalled ; all was rapture in the 
audience, even the decorum of the 
church couhl not restrain their cheers. 
And at the end of each passage, while 
tlio riras were echoing round him, he 
turned to the hoary director in triumph, 
saying, That is the the way to play 
the first violin.” — Cosi si suonaper 
fare il primo violino.”) 

Vcracini’s prompt and powerful 
style niu^t have made his fortum*, if 
he had taken pupils. Hut he refused 
to give le>>oiis to any one except a 
ue]>hew ; ho himsidf had but one 
master, an uncle. His style iv?is 
wholly Ids own. Strange, wild, and 
redundant. Violin in hand, he con- 
tinually travelled o\er Eiiroi)e. A- 
hout 1745 he was in Knglaml. He 
had tMo Steiner violins, which he 
])roiiouiu*ed to lu* the finest in exist- 
ence, and with tlu‘ mixture of siqxM*- 
stition and frivolity ecmimon to his 
countrymen, he Jiiirned one of them 
St Peter and the other St Paul ! 
Violinist^ will feel an interest in know- 
ing that his i)eeuliar excellencies eon- 
.sisted in his shake, Ids rich and pro- 
found ari)eggios, and a vividiu‘ss of 
tone that made itself heard through' 
the loudest undiestra. 

The school of Tartini was still the 
classic “ acwlemc'' of Italy. Nardini 
brings it nearer our own era. He 
was the most exquisite }>upil of the 
great master. Of all instruments the 
violin lias the closest eonnexion with 
the mind. Its mutchless power of 
expression naturally takes the mould 
of the feelings ; and where the per- 
former has attained that complete 
nuLstery which gives the instrument a 
language, it is grave, gay, touching, 
or romantic, according to tlu* temper 
of the man, and almost of the hour. 
Nardini’s tenderness of mind gave 
jiathos to his performance. He left 
tlie dazzling and the bold to others ; 
he reigned unequalled in the soft, 
sweet, and elegant. ^is violin,” 
says the President Du^iaty, who heard 
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him in Italy in 1783, is a voice, or 
has one. It has made the fibres of 
my ear vibrate as they never did be- 
fore. To what a degree of tenuity 
does Nardini divide the air ! How 
exquisitely he touches the strings of 
his instrument ! With what art he 
modulates and purifies their tones ! ” 
England was never visited by this 
fine virtuoso ; but her musical tastes 
were more than compensated by the 
arrival of Felice Giardini, who pro- 
duced effects here unrivalled till the 
appearance of Paganini. Giardini 
was horn at Turin in 1716, and re- 
icived his eliief musical education 
under Somis, a scholar of Corelli. 
At the age of st'venteen he wont, as 
was the custom of the time, to seek 
his fortune in tlnj great capitals. 
I>oni Koine he went to Naples, and 
after a short residence in the chief 
musical cities of his own country, 
passing* tlirough (Germany with still 
increasing reputation, came to Eng- 
land ill 17 j 0. His first display was a 
concert for the benefit of Cuzzoni, 
AN ho, once the great favourite of the 
Italian opera, was now old, and en- 
feebleil in all her powers. In her de- 
caying voice the violinist had all the 
unwilling advantage of a foil. The 
audience Avere even on the point of 
forg<‘tting their gallantry, and tlnrow- 
iiig the theatre into an uproar, when 
the yc'ung Italian came forAvard. His 
first tones Avere so exquisite, and so 
unlike any thing that the Imng gene- 
ration had heard, that they instantly 
luit ail ill-hninour to flight. As he 
proceeded, the rapture grew. At 
leiigtli all Avas a tumult, but a tumult 
of applause, and a])plausc so loud, 
long, and overwhelming, as to be ex- 
c'ceded by none ever given to Garrick 
himself. His fortune Avas now made, 
if he would but condescend to take it 
up as it lay before him. But this 
condescension has seldom formed a 
part of the wisdom of genius ; and 
Giardini vras to follow the fate of so 
many of his showy predecessors. 

His first error was that avarice 
AA'hich so curiously and so often com- 
bines with the ))rofusion of tlie foreign 
artist. In 1754 he was placed at the 
head of the Opera orchestra. In 
175f) he adopted tl^^ disastrous idea, 
in connexion with the celebrated Sig- 
nora Mingotti, of making rapid opu- 
lence by t^ng the theatre. Like 
every man who has ever involved 
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himself in that speculation, he was 
ruined. He then fell back upon his 
profession, and obtained a handsome 
livelihood by pupils, and his still un- 
rivalled performance. Still he was 
wayward, capricious, and querulous, 
and old age was coming on him with- 
out a provision. He had now been 
nearly thirty years in England, and 
his musical rank and the recollection 
of his powers would doubtless have 
secured for him the public liberality 
in his decline. But he then committed 
the second capital error of the foreign 
artists, that of restlessness, and break- 
ing off* their connexion with the coun- 
try in which they have been long 
settled. Giardini went to recom- 
mence life in Italy with Sir William 
Hamilton. But Italy now knew no- 
thing of him, and was engrossed by 
younger men. After lingering there 
just long enough to discover his folly 
in one shape, he returned to England 
to discover it in another. Five years’ 
absence from London had broken off 
all his old connexions, dissolved all 
his old patronage, and left him a 
stranger in all but name. His health, 
toqmwas sinking. He was enfeebled 
by dropsy ; his sight was failing ; and 
he was glad to find employment as a 
supernumerary or tenor in the orches- 
tra, where his talent had once reigned 
supreme. He attempted a burletta 
opera at the little Haymarket theatre, 
f^ed ; took his company to St Peters- 
burg, failed at that extremity of Eu- 
rope ; took them to Moscow, failed 
there ; and then could fail no more. 
In Moscow, at the age of eighty, he 
died. 

In music, as in poetry, there haAje 
alAvays been too schools. The classic 
and the romantic. The former regu- 
lar, graceful, elegant ; the latter wild, 
often rude, often ungraceful, but often 
powerful, and postponing all things to 
power. The classic gaining its object 
by addressing itself to tlie sense of 
pleasure, the romantic by exciting the 
sense of admiration. The triumphs 
of the two schools have alternated in 
music as in poetry. The weariness 
of excessive elegance has lowered the 
popularity of the one, the exhaustion 
of strong sensations has extinguished 
the honours of the other. Thus runs 
the circle. K performer was now 
to appear whose consummate elegance 
gave tlie palm to the classic school for 
the time. The name of Giornovichi 
G 
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is still remembered by some of our 
living amateurs. He was a Palermi- 
tan, born in the year 1745, a year 
which has left its mark strongly, for 
other reasons, on British recollection. 
His life was spent in roving through 
the capitals of Europe. Acquiring 
his exquisite and touching style under 
the celebrated Lolli, he went to Paris. 
After extinguishing all competitor- 
ship, even in jealous France, for two 
years, he went to Prussia as first violin 
in the royal chapel at Potsdam. He 
then went, preceded by his fame, to 
St Petersburg. From 1792 he re- 
mained four years in England, visiting 
the provinces and Ireland, to the great 
dehght of the public taste. Then, 
with that love of rambling which cha- 
racterises musicians and foreign artists 
of every description, he returned to 
Germany, from Germany went to 
Russia, and in St Petersburg died in 
1604. The late Michael Kelly, in his 
pleasant nightgown-and-slii)per style, 
gives, perhaps, as true a conception 
of this admirable violinist as could be 
given by the most formal character. 
He heard him at Vienna on his way 
from Russia. Ho was a man a 
certain age, but in the full vigour of 
talent. His tone w'as very powerful, 
his execution most rapid, and his 
taste, above all, alluring. No pi*r- 
former in ray remembrance played 
such 2 * 1 easing music. He generally 
closed his concertos with a rondo, the 
subject of which was some popular 
Russian air, to which he composed 
variations with enchanting taste'' 
Another authority has observed, that, 
slightly educated, and shallow^ as a 
musician, his native talent, and the 
facility with which he w as enabled to 
conquer mechanical difficulties, ren- 
dered him so brilliant and poTverful a 
player, that, for a time, ho was quite 
the rage in both France and Eng- 
land.*' We are inclined to prefer 
Michael Kelly’s verdict. Giornovi- 
chi’s style was neither powcrfid nor 
brilliant. It was, what is better than 
either, delightful. Possessing great 
mastery of execution, it was.alw’ays 
subservient to a native beauty of con- 
ception, wdiich made his performance 
perhaps the most charming that was 
ever knowm. Delicacy, refinement, 
polish of the highest order, were 
there f but no violini^t witliin memory 
had so fine a faculty of concealing his 
art, and subduing the audience as with 
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a spell. His concertos have now 
gone out of fashion. Intricacy, eccen- 
tricity, and novelty are the choice of 
instrumentalists in our day. The 
startling, strange, and difficult are the 
modern triumph of the artist. But 
in these feats of the finger he aban- 
dons the nobler triumph of the soul. 
Tire concertos of Gioruovichi remain 
before us as evidence of the elegance, 
tenderness, and sensibility of his ge- 
nius. They are, of course, neglected 
by the modern &olo player, who must 
astonish, or be nothing ; but they 
form the limit of idl that is delicious 
in the violin ; and the lirst artist W'ho 
w ill have the courage to try how far 
they may be felt by an audience, even 
in oiir day, will find that they possess 
at least rudiments of success, W'hich 
are not to be found in the abruptness 
and extravagancies of the later iiiouii- 
tebanks of the finger-board. 

Bj' a strange contra>t w ith the jda}'- 
ful grace of his st^de, Giornovichi’s 
temper w as more than irritable. His 
life seems to have been a long quarrel 
with men and countries. He was al- 
most a profcs.'^cd diudlist. His caprices 
alienated the public ; and his patrons 
generally found his pcliilaiice more 
than equivahmt to their pleasure in his 
ability. Hi* left England in anger, 
and a])p(*ars to have transported this 
luckless spirit w herever he went. But 
he was a matchless iiiusiciaii, and his 
concertos must bt‘ long tlie study of 
every artist who desires to discovtT 
the true secret of cu})ti\ation. 

The classic school was now to give 
w'ay to the romantic. Viotti, a name 
still familiar, appeared in Loudon in 
1790, at Salomon's coneerts. He was 
instantly recognised as the creator of 
a new era of the violin. Bold, ma- 
jestic, and magnificent, his st^lo of 
composition w^as admirably seconded 
by the brilliancy ami vividness of his 
execution. Lidike the majority of 
great violinists, he had also the talent 
of a great composer. No man of 
modern times approached so near to 
the sublime. His master had been the 
well-known Puguani, whose breadth 
of performance and force of tone were 
long unequalled. But to thc.se his 
pupil added the fire of genius. 

Viotti was born in 1755, at Fon- 
taiieto in Piedmont. His musical 
education was early and rapid. At 
twenty he was first violipist in the 
Royal Chapel^of Turin. After a few 
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years’ study iliere, he commenced 
the usual tour of artists, and passing 
through Germany, came to Paris. 
There he was the universal wonder ; 
hut liis petulance at a concert in the 
palace at Versailles drove him from 
l)ublic representation. 

It happened unfortunatc‘ly for his 
peaceable career that he was a good 
deal iidected with the revolutionary 
absurdities of the time, and the angry 
niusiciaii notoriously avenged Inmself 
i)v becoming the peevish republican. 
On the iiicrx?asing tumults in 1790, 
which threatened to put an end to the 
jsrts along with tlio artists, Viotti left 
i’aris, and came to England. His 
veeeptiou was ra])turoiis ; delighting 
England and eclipsing all competi- 
tion. Hut the Kevolntion in Eranec 
h'ld already made terrible progress, 
'i'lio Enuich dnirch and nobility had 
been destroyed, th(‘ nnliapp^' King- and 
t^riiecai ha<l been murdered; and yet 
lids lerrible catastroiilie, which has 
^t^dnod the name of France for ever, 
and which should have shut the lips 
of all men again^i the very name of 
Ivepahlicanism, actually inflamed the 
language of Revolution every where 
into absolute treason. Viutti’s ieni- 
])(Tament had tlu' Indian excitability, 
iiis knou ledge of government proha- 
I'ly amounted to no more than the 
nonsense of the Parisian deelaimers, 
and his gratitude to the country which 
paid and ]»roteeted him was said to 
have biM ii wholly ettaeed by the ridi- 
j'uloiiv aruhifion of flouriNhing as a 
ludhieian. Whether he went the full 
h’ngtli of acting as a revolutionary 
k«goiit for France, or was merely fool 
I’uough to talk insolently of England, 
ti! 0 .se w'ere not times to suffer inso- 
lenee, houever excellently a man 
Uiight fiddle. The example, too, 
might have encouraged more of those 
exfra - orchestnd j)erformauees ; for 
France w\‘is at that time absolutely 
i*iibid, and England full of adventurers, 
wdio, liowevcr wdthout a name, were 
cHTtdinly not without a purpose. 
There w^ere said to be conspiracies 
among the French and Italian cooks 
and vali‘ts, wdioni our noblemen had 
V/ce n weak enough to bring into their 
sci-vice. Instances were mentioned 
wh.ere those ruffians hnd club dinners, 
in which nothing but treason was 
talked against the countr}’^ that gave 
them bread, and where they dipped 
their hf^ndkerchiofs in claret, in com- 
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memoratioii of the death of Louis 
le Tyraii,” the least of a tyrant of 
any king since Pharamond. These 
things seem only monstrous folly now 
— they were public perils then ; and 
the sooner the clubbists were sent 
back to their proper place, Paris and 
her massacres, the better. 

Viptti, with all his Republican sym- 
pathies, and we do not charge his 
memory with any direct attempt to 
put them in practice here, knew Paris 
too well to return there while the 
fever of Directories and Democracies 
raged. He quietly withdrew to Ger- 
many, and there, in a villa near Ham- 
burgh, he devoted himself to a much 
more suitable occupation than the rise 
or fall of dynasties, the production of 
some of those works, including his 
duets, which will make him remem- 
bered long after his political follies 
are forgotten. But it is difficult for a 
foreigner to avoid a sentimental dis- 
play. The words cost him nothing, 
and the feeling seldom much more. 
** Get ouvrage,” says Viotti, in the 
preface to his ^ Six Duos Concertan- 
tes,’ est le fndt du loisir quo le 
m^heur me procure. Quelques mor- 
ec*aux out etc dictes par la peine, 
d'autros j)ar I’espoir.” Ho was at 
tills time living in a little palace, with 
every enjoyment that man could de- 
sire, and with every spot of the world 
open to him except Paris, where he 
would probably have been hanged for 
too little democracy, and London, 
where he had already exhibited too 
much. 

His career was still capable of pros- 
perity ; hut his rashness rendered him 
unlucky. After a few years, in which 
his fame as a violin composer continu- 
ally rose, he returned to England ; 
but instead of relying on his own as- 
tonishing powers as a performer, he 
plunged into trade, became a wiiie- 
mcrchant, and shortly suffered the na- 
tural consequences of exchanging- a 
pursuit whii-h he understood better 
than any other man alive, for a pur- 
suit of which he knew nothing. He 
lost all that he was worth in the world. 
He then returned to Paris as Director 
of the Conservatoire ; but there he 
found himself all but forgotten. With 
the usual fate of musicians and actors, 
long absent, and returning into the 
midst of a new generation, he found 
national jealousy combining with the 
love of something new • and between 
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both, he felt himself in what is termed 
a false position. He now gave up his 
employment, and on a pension return- 
ed to England, a comitry, of which, 
notwithstanding his* republican “ ex- 
altation,*' he was fond. Here, min- 
gling occasionally with society, still 
admired for liis private performance 
on the violin — for he had entirely 
abandoned public exhibition — and liv- 
ing much at the house of Chiiinery, 
an officer in the Treasury, fond of 
music, and who gave showy fetes at 
his villa near London — ^fetes which 
finally ruined the giver, not onlj’^ in 
fortune but in character — Viotti sunk 
into calm decay, and died March 3, 
1824, aged 69. Viotti’ s appearance 
was strildiig — ^he was tall, of an im- 
posing figure, and with a countenance 
of strong expression — his forehead 
lofty, and his eye animated. As a 
composer for the violin he is unques- 
tionably at the head of all )iis school, 
and his school at the head. Its ex- 
cellencies are so solid, that his violin 
concertos may be transferred to any 
other instrument, without a change of 
their character, and scarcely a dimi- 
nution of their effect. Some of the 
most powerful concertos for the piano 
are Viotti’ s, originally composed for 
the violin. The character of his style 
is nobleness. Pure melodics and rich 
harmonies had been attained by others ; 
but it was reserved for him to unite 
both with grandeur. This was, in 
some degree, the result of his having 
been the scholar of Pugnani, the first 
man who taught the It^ans the effect 
of combined breadth and brilliancy. 
But it was for the celebrated Pied- 
montoise to be at once supremely ele- 
gant and forcible, and to unite the 
most touching taste with the most 
dazzling command of all the powers 
of the instrument. Another style 
has followed, and eccentricity forms 
the spell of the day — eccentricity 
doubtless sustained by extraordinary 
spirit of execution, but still destined 
to pass away, after the brief period of 
surprise, and to leave public taste free 
to return to the sublime and beau- 
tiful” of Viotti. 

It might be interesting to examine 
the state of the French, German, and 
English schools in detail ; but we can 
now advert only to the living per- 
former, who in each occupies the 
principal place. Dc Beriot appears 
to hold the highest estimation among 


those French violinists who have vi- 
sited England within these few years. 
He is probably also the best of the 
native performers. All the violinists 
of France, who have figured since 
Rode, are growing old, and we have 
heard of no showy and novel succes- 
sor. The school of Rode is still the 
prevailing tiiste of the Conservatoire, 
and it is of the nature of every school 
to degenerate. 

The French mind has little of ori- 
ginality. In all thing’s the French- 
man is clever at imitation. There are 
a greater number of tolerable musi- 
cians, painters, architects, and actors 
in France than in the whole Continent 
besides. But the brilliancy, force, 
and daring of genius must be sought 
for in other lands. Italy has taught 
France all that she knows. The 
painting, the architecture, the com- 
position, the military art, even the 
swordsmanship of France are the loan 
of Italy. The loan has always de- 
generated in less than half a century, 
and the art sank until it was revived 
by some fresh infusion from the 
fountain-head. Some sou of genius 
crossed the .Vlp>, and astonished tlie 
Frenchman, clever as he is by arts 
unknown before. 

De Beriot is essentiiilly of tl\e school 
of Rode, though he is understood to 
be ambitious of referring his skill to 
Viotti. But his style, dexterous rather 
than dazzling, intricate rather than 
profound, and sparkling rather than 
splendid, is altogether inferior to the 
majestic beauty of tlie master violinist 
of the last age. It must be acknow- 
ledged that De Beriot’s conduct on 
the death of the unhappy Malibraii 
must raise more than doubts of his 
sensibility. And the musician, like 
the poet, who is destitute of feeling, 
is deprived of the first source of ex- 
cellence. He may be ingenious, but 
he never can be great. He is igno- 
rant of the secret wliich supremely 
sways the mind. It is probable that 
he will never return to this country. 
The impression which he has left 
behind is fatal to all popularity. 
In Germany, Spohr is still the cele- 
brated name. Louis Spohr was 
born in the Brunswick territory, in 
1784. His distinctions were rapid ; 
for at twenty-one, after making a 
tour of the German cities, and vi- 
siting Russia with increasing fame, 
he was appointed first violin and 
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composer to the Duke of Saxe Go- 
tha. In 1817, he made a tour of 
the Italian cities, and in 1820 came 
to England, where he performed at 
the Philharmonic concerts. He had 
already been known to violinists by 
the science of his compositions, and 
his knowledge of the capacities of the 
violin. His performance in this coun- 
try exhibited all the command which 
was to be expected from German vi- 
gour. But it must bo confessed that 
the want of conception was apparent. 
His style was heavy. With remarkable 
purity of tone, and perfect skill in the 
management of the bow, he was never 
brilliant. Sweet melodies, graceful 
modulations, and polished cadenzas 
were all ; and in these are not con- 
tained the spells of music. Even his 
large and heavy figure had some effect 
in prejudicing the ear against his style. 
All seemed ponderous alike. The 
w’eather, too, during his visit, hap- 
pened to be unusually close for the 
season, and the rather corpulent Ger- 
man too palpably suffered under a 
])er]»etnal thaw. His performance in 
this state was the n’verse of elegant ; 
and tlie intricacy of his composition, 
the ])erpi‘tii.\l toil of science, and the 
general absence of ('X])ression — quali- 
ties so visilde in all his written w'orks, 
without the exce])tion of his best opera, 
Faust — opi)ressed his violin. 

'J'lie nuxf ])opular violin composer 
now in (jennaiiy, or in Euroj)c, is 
May?eiler. His style is singularly, 
yet .'oinetimes showily toilsome. As 
Spohr’s is the labour of science. May- 
seder’s is the labom* of brilliancy. 
His works are strictly for the fashion 
of the time — popular airs with show'y 
variations, some feeble and affected, 
but some unquestionably of remark- 
able richfiess, variety, and subtlety. 
His air, with variations, dedicated to 
Paganini, the '‘i)ons asinorum” of our 
amateurs, is a well-known specimen 
of all those qualities, and is even a 
haj)pier specimen of Paganini’s style 
than any published composition of the 
great violinist himself. 

The English school of the present 
day is but a name. What the Royal 
Academy of Music” may yet pro- 
duce, is, of course, in the clouds of 
all things future. But forming many 
very dexterous performers, and some 
tolerable composers, it has exhibited 
no hope of giving England a musical 
genius. However, this is not said in 
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any spirit of invidiousness against an 
institution, graceful in its nature, in- 
genious in its direction, and almost 
essential in its results to national re- 
finement. Under the superintendence 
of Lord Burghersh, himself a distin- 
guished amateur, and the approval of 
Royalty, the institution has already 
considerably improved the perform- 
ances of our theatrical orchestras, and 
has supplied our music meetings and 
public concerts with a race of well- 
taught musicians. So far it has done 
the state some service.” 

But the great point remains. How 
is England to make or find those ta- 
lents which render Germany and Italy 
the source of such perennial musical 
excellence, or rather which at brief 
intervals render them so habitually 
I>roductive of minds which give a fresh 
impulse to the powerful and lovely 
art of harmony ? To answer this 
question, it must be remembered, that 
in Germany and Italy alone the lower 
orders are musically educated : in 
Germany, in the peasant schools ; in 
Italy, in the schools attached to the 
churches and monasteries. In both 
these countries, out of this multitude 
new talents are constantly arising. 
IVhile even in France, w here immense 
patronage is extended to music, and 
w’here music is a national boast, but 
where it is not a part of national edu- 
cation, a new name in music is among 
the rarest of all possible things. Her 
Conservatoire produces elegant per- 
formers ; but those may be made by 
practice under any sky. But all her 
ranks of performers are shaped ac- 
cording to the last style of Germany 
or Italy — a Kreutzer, a Spohr, or a 
Paganini. Of composers, with many 
elegant, she has not one oiiginal. 
Even Auber, though among the most 
pleasing dramatic composers of Eu- 
rope, and greatly superior to the whole 
heavy school which at jircsent over- 
loads taste in Germany, is impressed 
wdth Rossini in every line. Auber is 
a Parisian Rossini. 

It is probable that the first step to 
discover the original power of the 
English mind in music, must be to 
extend the musical education to the 
multitude. The task might not be dif- 
ficult. The system of collecting the 
children of the people into large masses 
in our national schools would seem to 
afford the easiest means imaginable 
for giving them a certain degree of 
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general msiruction in the rudiments 
of musie. Those whose natures were 
adverse would soon exhibit their unfit- 
ness, and might be left to themselves ; 
but those who had a natural faculty 
for this delightful employment of the 
idle hour, and solace of the unhappy 
one, would rapidly imhil>e the know- 
ledge necessary j and where genius 
existed, its discovery would be inevit- 
able. Other results of still higher 
value would be felt at no distant pe- 
riod. A musical faculty among the 
people -would save them from the 
temptation, almost the necessity, of 
having recourse to tliose gross ex- 
cesses, which are much oftener the 
refuge from total want of occupation, 
than even the indulgence of vitiated 
tastes. Those wretched haunts into 
which our workmen and peasantry are 
inveigled by the mere restlessness of 
the idle mind and hand, would lose a 
large part of their attractions, -w'hcn 
the better tastes of the people found 
so much simpler, safer, and cheaper 
employment for their leisure. We are 
fully aware that this cannot be done 
at once. With our habits, the very 
mention of the English peasant with 
a guitar in his hand, or tlirowing that 
band across the strings of a harp, may 
seem ludicrous. Yet the Spanish pea- 
sant, as active, industrious, and manly 
a labourer of the ground as any in 
Europe, is seen -with a guitar in his 
hand, whenever that hand has not t.he 
spade. The German i)easant is fre- 
quently a clever harpist, violinist, and 
pianist ; and in neither instance is 
there the slightest diminution of in- 
dustry #r manliness in the national 
character ; while a great detd is con- 
fessedly added to its temperance, sf>- 
cial intelligence, and personal enjoy- 
ment. The cultivation of vocal mu- 
sic is known to be extremely common 
among the German soldiery ; but it 
has never enfeebled their prowess in 
the field ; on the contrary, it has often 
inflamed their natural intrepidity into 
heroism. In those minor details of 
service, which yet are so essential to 
the general superiority of troops, in 
regularity of marching, in orderly 
cantonmeiit, in bearing the fatigue of 
the field and the weariness of the gar- 
rison, and in a hundred other matters 
of this kind, the fondness of the Ger- 
man for music renders him a remark- 



Music could spread its influence in 
the direction of the people, by either 
fixing teachers of popular music in tlu' 
smaller towns and villages at small 
salaries, or encouraging the leading- 
inhabitants of those j)laces to have 
little public competitions, give little 
prizes to the best performers, and from 
time to time forward to the Academy 
in Lojidon those wlio exhibited the 
most marked ability, and wlio intendi d 
to make music their profession, tboi\’ 
can be no doubt Avhatever that civili- 
sation and innocent pleasure among 
the humbler ranks -iv'ould receive an 
important impulse. The music of our 
churches, too, would derive a still 
more powerful improvement from this 
cultivation. In its present state, th * 
church ser\ice in our cities, thougM 
often admirably sustained in its otiier 
departments, almost universally fall- 
short ill all that belongs to inusii*. 
The organ ma\ be of tin* drst ordC) . 
and its jierfbrmer a master of hiv arl . 
hut the hymn, left to a few iiiiserable 
trebles among the charity (-liihlron. 

al-ways In* rejmlsive. Tin* Irrj 
efteet of ehnreU music is to be knowi 
only liere the eimgTegation join ; and 
they can join etfectively only -when* 
there is <<ome knowledge of iniisie dii- 
fused among the ])eople. No catln*- 
dral choir, liowcver scientific, can siij)- 
ply the ilcli<*ii‘ncv. The catlu'dral 
music is, in general, the \ery reverse 
of devotional ; and a long antliem. 
with its M)los, duetts, artificial, ab- 
struse, and often tlrc.irv labour (*;’ 
science, is a trial wlin-li, otfeniiiiv, 
the whole nature of the service, of- 
fends the ear of many, and the tasl** 
of all. Once more, we say to tin- 
royal and noble patrons of that Aea- 
etlmy, that if they desire to be of 
national benefit, they nmsfmake the 
effort on a national scale. They may 
answer, that the luirrowiicss of their 
funds prohibits tliis. W e answer, that 
the narrowness of their funds result*! 
solely from the narrowness of their 
design. What liavc tliey done, even 
within their own limits? To sjieak 
ill the gentlest terms, they have doin* 
just so much as to point out the error 
of their principle. I’lie Academy, 
during the more than liali-dozen years 
of its existence, has done what might 
have been done by any private school, 
and little more. It lias made some 
respectable performers, certainly not 
on^ remarkable. It has ndt seat into 
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public one dUstinguiehed artist on any 
instrument "whatever — ^not one first- 
rate singer — not one popular com- 
poser. It has not produced a single 
opera^ a single sinfonia> a single con- 
certOy known beyond its own walls. 
We doubt if it has even produced a 
single song ever heard beyond its own 
orchestra. In all tliis wc desire most 
especially to avoid whatever may be 
regarded as personal to the patrons or 
conductors of the Institution. We are 
satisfied that, so far as the details are 
concerned, their conduct is all that 
coidd be expected. But we <'an have 
no hesitation in saying, that, in a i)ub- 
lic point of view, the Academy has 
limited its objects until the result is 
inefficiency. What has it done for 
that most important portion of public 
music, the music of the church ? What, 
for that most elegant portion, the mu- 
sic of the drama ? AVliat, for that most 
brilliant, the music of the harp, "vdoliii, 
and piano ? What, for that most touch- 
ing, sensitive, and influential, the mu- 
sic of song ; the popular air, the bal- 
lad, the simple yet powerful beauty 
of the national melody ? Those arc 
things wlii(‘h the Academy must begin 
to do, or tlu! public will begin to en- 
quire wht'ther the same ends may not 
be acc(jmplished at less expense — whe- 
ther our orchestras would not have 
the same number of decent perform- 
ers, had the Academy never existed — 
and wh* ther a remodelling’ of the 
whole, in the larger vit*ws, with a 
better construction of the jdan, and 
with a more effective ai)plication to 
the excitement of musical taste among 
the great body of the people, would 
not be a matter equally advantageous, 
expedient, and eftsy. 

In our remarks on the musical ge- 
nius of I tidy, w'e had said, that south 
of the Alps lay the fount from which 
flowed periodically the whole re- 
freshment of the musical mind of Eu- 
rope. One of these periodic gushes 
has burst out in our own day, and 
with a power wliieh has never been 
rivalled by Italy herself. Paganini 
has commenced a new era of the king 
of aD instruments, uniting the most 
boundless mastery of the violin with 
the most vigorous conception. Auda- 
cious in his experinSents on the capa- 
city of his instrument, yet refined to 
the extreme of subtlety ; scientific, yet 
Wild to the verge of extravagance, he 
bring^.to muinc Ibie enthusiasm of 
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heart and habits which would have 
made him eminent in perhaps any 
other pursuit of the human faculties « 
Of a performer who has been so lately 
before the public, and whose merits 
have been so amply discussed, it would 
be superfluous to speak in detail. But# 
by universal consent, Pag’anini has 
exhibited in his performance all tlie 
qualities combined, which separately 
once gave fame. By a singular adap * 
tation, bis exterior perfectly coincides 
with his performance ; his tall gaunt 
figure, his long fleshless fingers, his 
wild, eager, and w'an visage, his thin 
grey locks falling over his shoulders, 
and his singular smile, sometimes bit- 
ter and convulsive, always strange, 
make up an aspect which approaches 
nearly to the spectral. When he 
comes on the stage, half crouching, 
slowly creeping onward as if he found 
his withered limbs too weak to bear 
him, and with his wild eye glancing 
by fits round the house, he looks not 
unlike some criminal escaped from the 
dungeon where he had been worn 
down by long confinement, or a luna- 
tic wdio had just been released from his 
chains. Of all earthly forms his is the 
least earthly. But it is when the first 
u])roar of reception is stilled, when the 
orchestra has played its part, and the 
solo is to begin, that Paganini exhi- 
bits his singularity and his power in 
full view. He lias hitherto held the 
violin lianging by his side ; he now 
raises it up slowly, fixes his eye upon 
it as a parent might look upon a fa- 
vourite child ; gives one of his ghastly 
smiles ; lets it down again, and glances 
round the audience, who sft in the 
profoimdest silence looking at this 
mystic pantomime, as if it were an es*^ 
sential part of the performance. He 
then seizes it firmly, thrusts it close 
to his nock, gives a glance of triumph 
on all sides, waves his bow high above 
the strings, dashes it on them with a 
wild crash, and with that sii%le im- 
pidsc lets out the whole torrent of har- 
mony. 

Peculiar as this picture may seem, 
it is only to those who have not heard 
the great master. To those who have 
it will appear tame. He is extrava- 
gant beyond all bounds ; yet his ex- 
travagance is not affectation, it is 
scarcely more than the natutal result 
of a powerful passion acting on a ner- 
vous temperament, and naturalized by 
habits of lonely labour, by an all-en- 
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grossing iinaginatIoii» and by a musical 
sensibility which seems to vibrate 
through every fibre of his frame. The 
whole man is an instrument. 

It must, however, be acknowledged 
that his eccentricity in his latter per- 
formances, sometimes injured his ex- 
cellence. His mastery of the violin 
was so complete, that he often dared 
too much ; and by attempting in liis 
frolic moods, and his frolics are fren- 
zies, to imitate things altogether below 
the dignity of music, he ofiended his 
audience. One of his favourite freaks 
was the imitation of old women’s 
voices ! He imitated birds, cats, and 
wolves. We have heard him give va- 
riations to the pretty air of the Car- 
nival de Venise,” the variations con- 
sisting of imitations of all the cracked 
trumpets, the drums, the fifes, the 
squeaking of the old women, the 
screaming of the children, and the 
squabbles of Punch. These were 
follies. But when his better genius 
resumed its influence he was unequal- 
led, and probably will remain un- 
equalled for another generation. He 
enjoyed one result which genius has 
too seldom enjoyed, extraordinary 
emolument. He is said to have made, 
diuing the single year of his residence 
in England, upwards of L. 20,000. 
His half share of the receipts of a sin- 
gle concert at the King’s Theatre was 
said to amount to seven hundred gui- 
neas. Thus, in his hands, he estab- 
lished the superiority of the violin as 
a means of production over all others, 
and even over the human voice. Ca- 
talani, -in her days of renown, never 
made so much by single performances. 
Paganini has now gone to Italy, where 
he has purchased estates, and where, 
if he is wise, he will continue and live 
on his fame. If he is weak or avari- 
cious, he will return to England ; 
when his powers will have decayed, he 
will meet the reception of so mai;^ 
great performers, who have forgotten 
that time makes inroads on every 
thing ; he will receive pity where he 
once conquered applause ; and like 
Mara, Giardiui, Rode, and a host of 
others, he will fly from the country, 
disheartened and disappointed, to hide 
his head in some obscure corner of the 
Continent, where he will leave his 
money to lus housekeeper, his body to 
the monks, and die. 

The novelties which Paganini has 
introduced into his performance have 


been highly panegyrized. Those arc, 
his playing occasionally on a violin 
with but the fourth string— his pizzi- 
cato with the fingers of the left hand, 
giving the instrument sometliing of 
the etfect of the guitar — his use of the 
harmonic tones, and his staccato. 
That these are «l11 novelties, that they 
add to the general compass of the vio- 
lin, and that they exhibit surprising 
skill ill the performer, we entirely al- 
low, But excepting the staccato, 
which is finished and elegant, we have 
not been able to feel their peculiar 
value. That they may be the open- 
ing of future and wide triumphs to this 
beautiful and mysterious instrument, 
we believe perfectly possible. But in 
their present state they appear rather 
tricks than triumphs, ratlier specimens 
of individual dexterity than of instru- 
mental! excellence. The artist’s true 
fame must depend on liis a])peal to the 
soul. Paganini was born in Scura, 
about 17H4. H(‘ looks a huiulred. 

A new candidate for ]>raise has 
lately appeared among ns in the per- 
son of Ole (^Olous) Bull. Half his 
name ivoiild entitle him to our hospi- 
tality. He is a Norwegian, and un- 
propitious as the remote north may be 
conceived to the softer arts. Ole Bull 
is the only artist of Kiiropi* who can 
remind the world of Paganini. But 
unlike the great Maestro, he is nearly 
self-taught. His musical impulse came 
on him when ho was about eight years 
old. His family successively propos- 
ed the Church and the Law ; he es- 
poused the violin, and at twenty 
resolved to trust to it and fortune. 
Some strange tales are tohl of his des- 
titution. But all the histories of the 
great musicians hawe a tinge of ro- 
mance. OJe Bull's was ultra-roman- 
tic. He reached Paris in the period 
of tho cholera. All was terror and 
silence. His purse w as soon exhaust- 
ed. One day, after a w.ilk of misery, 
he found his trunk stolen from his mi- 
serable lodging. His violin was gone 
wdth it ! In a fit of despair he ran out 
into the streets, wandered about for 
three days, and finished his wander- 
ings by throwing him&elf into the 
Seine. Frenchmen always throw 
themselves into the Seine, as we un- 
derstand, for one or all of the three 
reasons : — that the Seine has seldom 
water enough in it to drown any body ; 
that it is the most public point of the 
capital, and the suicide enjoys the 
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greatest nmnber of spectators; and 
that, let the worst befall, there is a net 
stretched across the river, if river it 
must be called, which may save the 
suicide, if he can keep his head above 
water for a while, or at least secure 
liis body for a spectacle in the Morgue 
next morning. But we believe that 
the poor Norwegian was not awake to 
those advantages, and that he took the 
Seine for a hona Jide place where the 
wretched might g‘et rid of their wretch- 
edness. He plunged in, but, fortun- 
ately, he was seen and rescued. Few 
men in their senses ever attempt to 
commit suicide ; not even madmen at- 
tempt it twice ; and Ole Bull, proba- 
bly brought back to a wiser and more 
pious feeling of his duties by his pre- 
servation, bethought him of trying his 
professional powers. Ho sohl his last 
shirt to hear Paganini, — a sale which 
probably affects a foreigner but little. 
He heard, and resolved to rival him. 

The concert season returned. He 
gave a concert, gained 1*J00 francs, 
and felt himself on the road to for- 
tune. He iioM made a tour of Italy, 
wa< heard with ])leasure ; and at the 
Sail Carlos at Naples with rapture ; 
on on<‘ nig-ht he is said to have been 
encored From Italy, where 
performers learn their art, he return- 
ed to Paris, like all his predecessors, 
for renown, and, like them, at length 
brought his matured talent to England 
for money. He is now twenty-five 
years old, if at that age his talent can 
be s]»oken of as matured. Determined 
in all things to rival the Graii Maes- 
tro, he would condescend to nothing 
less than a series of concerts in the 
vast enceinte of the Italian Opera 
House. The anidienccs were nume- 
rous, but the crowd belonged to Pa- 
ganini. He has since performed with 
great popularity at the musical festi- 
vals ; and if he shall overcome the ab- 
surd and childish restlessness which 
has so often destroyed the hopes of 
the most popular artists — can avoid 
hiring the Opera House — and can 
bring himself to avoid alternate flights 
to Italy and the North Pole, he will 
make his fortune within the next ten 
years. If he resolve otherwise, and 


must wander, he will make nothing, 
and will die a beggar. 

His performance is of a very high 
order, his tone good, and his execu- 
tion remarkably pure, powerful, and 
finished. He delights in double stop- 
ping, in playing rich chords, in which 
he contrives to employ the whole four 
strings at once, and in a singularly de- 
licate, rapid, and sparkling arpeggio. 
Altogether, he treads more closely on 
Paganini's heel than any violinist 
whom we have ever heard. Still he 
is not Paganini. The imitator must 
always be content to walk in the se- 
cond rank ; and his imitation, though 
the imitation of a man of talent, is so 
close, that if the eyes were shut it 
W'ould be scarcely possible to detect 
the difference. Paganini is the paren- 
tage, and w'e must still pay superior 
honour to the head of the line. But 
Ole Bull will be no unfit inheritor of 
the title and estate. 

We recommend Mr Dubourg’s very 
pletising and well-arrang*ed volume to 
all who take an interest, and who does 
not ? in the violin. But we recom- 
mend it for the still higher object, al- 
most the moral one, of pointing out to 
men of ability in the arts the extreme 
delicacy with which they must some- 
times steer their course to competence 
— the necessity for common sense as 
well as for consummate talent — the 
hazard of ruin which attends disregard 
of the smaller proprieties of life — the 
hopes of the highest prosperity extin- 
guished by imprudence — and the wis- 
dom, in all instances, of trusting to 
any thing rather than fortune. 

In his notices of the modem vio- 
linists, he has omitted the name of 
Yaniewicz, who, born in t^oland, has 
lived for many years among us, and 
now resides with his family in Edin- 
burgh. His style was that of the 
school of Viotti, the noblest of all the 
schools, but bis execution, expression, 
and fire w'cre all his own. Some of 
his concertos are still unequalled, per- 
haps by Viotti himself ; and to the 
student who desires to comprehend 
the grandeur of the violin, they are 
invaluable. 
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The Book of Baudoin^ Baudouin^ 
or Baudoyn (for the name is spelt in 
all these ways^ and perhaps in half-a- 
dozen more), is one of the most an- 
cient of the books of chivalry. Tho 
hero of it is that Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders who disappeared in the Cru- 
sades, and who (or some impostor in 
his name) returned to Europe many 
years after liis supposed death, and 
was hanged by his dutiful daughter, 
Jane. A curious story is told of this 
incident in the “ Imposteurs Insignes,” 
a work published in 1683. All the 
inhabitants of Lille believed that tho 
Countess Jane was persuaded, after 
the man's execution, that he was 
really her father, for, at the moment 
of being turned oft', he had said that 
his daughter Jane had a secret mark 
on her body, which was only known 
to him, to his wife, and the nurse, and 
which could not possibly have been 
divulged, the nurse having been dead 
a long time ; and that immediately on 
this declaration, by reason of the na- 
tural instinct of the sex to be flighty 
and changeable, she was extremely 
vexed at having made him die in that 
way." But whether the incident be 
true or false, it has furnished the sub- 
ject of several modern plays, so that 
Jane is not much celebrated as an 
example of filial piety. The family 
seems, indeed, to have been scarcely 
quite correct in other respects, as the 
reader will perceive that Baudoin was 
not very particular in his choice of a 
wife ; and the younger daughter. Mar- 
guerite, loved not wisely, but too 
well.” The editors of this edition 
indulge in great laudations of the 
moral inculcated by the work. We 
cannot say we perceive its value in 
this respect, but, as a picture of the 
state (of manners, and the modes of 
thought and speech in the days of 
feasts and tournaments we consider it 
unrivalled. It will be perceived that 
love plays a very secondary part in 
this romance. The author devotes all 
his skill to" the description of jousts 
and battles, and certainly his attempts 
in that style are very successful. How, 
vividly he brings before ils the whole 
scene ; and in what a cool, business- 
Ifiie narrative he relates the breaking 
of heads and cutting of throaty, re- 


lieved, however, by the well-sustained 
individuality of the dift'erent knights, 
the vaunting pride of Acquillan, the 
soldier of Parthia, and the firm cou- 
rage of Baudoin liinisclf. We have 
only given a translation of the first 
tliirty or forty pages ; but from these 
the whole style and tenor of the book 
may be judged. The history of the 
roinance is soon told. It was written 
about a century after the date of the 
events related, that is, some time lie- 
fore the year 1300. The earliest 
printed edition is dated. Lion sur le 
llosne, 1478. A very imperfect copy 
of this edition was sold for L.4, Tlio 
next is that of Chambery, in 1484. 
This sold for I,<.20, 10s. Another of 
Chambery in 148o — one, without 
date, printed at Lyons — another, 
wdthout date, printed at Paris ; this, 
though very ill done, sold in 1829 for 
L.2, Us. 8d. 

But the copy followed in this re- 
print was bound up in the same vo- 
lume with two other romances. That 
volume passed from the collection of 
a certain Baron de Drack of (Thent 
into that of the Capuelnns of tiie same 
city. Those reverend gentlemen made 
a present of it to tlieir pli^'siciaii, tho 
late Dr C(>etsem, at whose sale, in 
1824, it was bought by Mr Heher for 
L.19 sterling. When a portion of 
the books of that “ eelchre Biblio- 
phile” w'as sold at Glient, in 183,3, 
Mr C'rozet of Paris got p(>ssession «if 
it at an expense of L.72, 12s. 

The present editors, two literaiy- 
gentlemen fd' CBien^ have hud the 
good taste to follow this latter copy 
iinj)licitly. Tho only liberty they 
have taken with it is in the punctua- 
tion, so that those who are curious in 
old French have here an opportunity 
of seeing it to perfection. 


THE BOOK OF BAUDOYN. 

He:re begins the book of Baudoyn, 
Earl of Flanders : and of Ferrant, 
Son of the King of Portugal, who 
afterwards was Earl of Flanders. 

In the year one thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty there was in Flan- 
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ders an Earl named Philip ; of which 
Earl were twelve other Earldoms 
held by homage, to wit, Holland^ 
Zealand, Alos, Haynault, Tarache, 
Cainbrcsis, Vermendois, Noyon, Au- 
marle, Boloigiie, Amiens, Corbie, Ar- 
thoys, and the Earldom of Guieniies, 
— and these were subject to him — and 
these made one good part of France ; 
and, moreover, he was godson, and 
bore the name of, Philip, at that time 
King of France, who was right pru- 
dent and loyal. And in the reig-ii of 
this King Philip was a Pagan from 
beyond sea named Cacpiedant, the 
wliich came before Koine accompanied 
by twelve sons whom lie had begotten ; 
and had full three hundred thousand 
men, who took the city of Koine by 
force, and killed the Pope, and the 
Cardinals, and all the other clergy. 
And they took and pillaged all the 
treasure-' of Koine, and burnt the great 
city of Home, and threw women and 
children into the tire : And then went 
thither the Sarraziiis and came to 
Koine, and entered into Tuscany and 
into Loiubardy, and burned and ra- 
vaat'd the country, and came before 
the city of‘ -Millan and besieged it. For 
C/a(iuedaTiT rlie Pagan, who, amongst 
the otliei’H, Mas a giant, was much 
feared and liononrcd ; and his shield 
M^as of fine gold, with a lion rampant 
for his device ; and this Pagan vaunt- 
ed liimself that he mms the croMmed 
king of all other kingdoms bet^veen 
the heaven and the earth. 


How the Marquis of Millan did 
send a Messenger to the King of France 
to give him aid. 

The Marquis of Millan feared much 
the Pagans and the Sarraziiis when he 
saw himself thus besieged, because of 
the scarcity of his provisions and com ; 
he was much grieved thereat, and 
sent a messenger to France to rocinire 
and supplicate King Phili]) that he 
would come and help him against the 
Pagans. The messenger betook him- 
self to Paris, where he found King 
Philip, who was accompanied by a 
great number of people, among whom 
were three Dukes an# ten Earls. And 
then the messenger of the Marquis of 
Millan saluted the King, and gave 
him the letters of the Marqids, and 
relatetl to him the destruction of Rome. 


And then the good King Philip agreed 
to go and succour the noble Marquis 
of Millan ; and also to vindicate the 
law of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now , 
whilst the good King Philip was de- 
vising with his princes and barons 
how they might first go and aid and 
succour the Marquis of Millan, another 
messenger, who came from the coun- 
try of Gascoigne, did come before the 
King, and told him how that John the 
Bad, at that time King oP England, 
was come upon the country of Gas- 
coigne with great multitudes of people, 
and how that he destroyed and burned 
all the country — and he prayed the 
King, that for God’s sake he would 
succour his good country of Gascoigne, 
for otherwise it was in peril of being 
destroyed. Whereat the King mar- 
velled much, and said, God of para- 
dise! now is the King of England false 
and ixTjnred, for he has broken the 
truces whieli we have made and sw^oni. 
Par dien ! If I conic he will repent of 
it. I thought to go and revenge the 
Poiie, w ho has been killed ; and I 
thought no less to go and succour the 
^Marquis of Millan. whom the Pagans 
have besieged — but now I know not 
what to do.” Then did the Earl of 
Flanders, who w'as at the court of the 
King, say to him, ‘‘ Sire, one ought 
to risk one’s life for his country — and, 
my very dear Lord, you are my god- 
father, and I bear your name, and 
therefore I pray tliat of your bounty 
you will grant me a boon. It is that 
1 may go to succour the Marquis, and 
chase the Pagans, and revenge the 
holy apostolic sec of Rome.” “ God- 
son,” said the King, “ we will and 
decree according to your request, and 
give you our treasures. And we 
shall ourself go into Gascoigne against 
the English King, for thither our duty 
calls us.” 


How the Earl of Flanders went into 
his own country of Flanders and sum- 
moned all his people, and then how he 
went to Millan. 

The Earl of Flanders took leave of 
the King, and went into Flanders and 
^mmoiiod all his men, and made his 
assemblage at Arram. At his sum- 
mons came the Earl Florent of Hol- 
land, Gualtier of St Omer, the Earl 
of Zealand, the Earl of Bouloigne. 
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and the Earl of Valenciennes, and the 
Earl of Noyon, the Abbe of St Valerie, 
the Earl of Auinerle, the Earl of Jol- 
liers, the Earl of Eii, and other great 
Lords who held their lands of the Earl 
of Flanders ; and so many assembled 
within fifteen days that there were 
twenty thousand armed men. Where- 
at the Earl of Flanders gave God 
thanks. And then they apparelled 
themselves nobly, and took the way 
right to Millan, and the sump ter horses 
were sent on before, and an hundred 
and twenty ehargers. And there were 
the Lord of Tournay, the Chattellain 
of Berques, and William Lord of 
Gaulle. And the Earl of Flanders 
followed after all his people ; but 
whilst the Earl was on his road, there 
came to him many other people who 
desired to go against the Sarrazins. 
And before that the Earl arrived at the 
mountains he found himself accompa- 
nied by more tlian forty thousand, 
whereat he gave God thanks. The 
Earl of Flanders and his noble follow- 
ing passed the mountains, and took 
their way through Lombardy right to 
Millan, ' And all that time the Mar- 
quis of Millan marvelled greatly that 
his messenger came not. For they 
were dying of famine at Milhan, and 
did eat their horses ; and he thought 
that his messenger had been killed up- 
on the road, for that he heard no news 
of the French ; and he said, Alas ! 
never till now saw I the French slow 
in doing good deeds, and if I have 
not their help I shall die of grief ; but 
I would rather die with my friends 
than deny my faith.” And when the 
Sarrazins had made an assault upon 
the city, the Marquis lifted tlie vizor 
of his bassinet to breathe himself, and 
looked to the right, straight to the tents 
of the Sarrazins, who cried treason ! 
treason ! whereat the Manjuis w'as 
much joyed. And he said to his peo- 
ple, that without fail the succour of the 
French had come ; and he said to his 
people, Let us go to help the French 
and full three thousand mounted on 
horseback, and rushed out and fell up- 
on the Sarrazins. And there was a 
very hard battle, in the which the 
Marquis was slain by the hand of the 


Soldan. But immediately thereafter 
were the Sarrazins defeated, and there 
was one of the sons of the Soldan slain. 
And it came to pass, that in the night 
the Sarrazins retreated, and moreover, 
in that retreat there was another son 
of the Soldan slain, and the Earl of 
Julliers slew him. The Earl of Flan- 
ders, after that he had thus done, en- 
tered into Millan, he and his people ; 
and the Soldan went into his tents ; 
and he was much angered because of 
his two sons. And he swore by Ma- 
hommed, that if the Earl of Flanders 
would wait him he would joust with 
him man to man. And the next day 
Caquedant did arm himself very richly 
and went before Millan, and came to 
speech of the Earl of Flanders, and 
said to him, “ To the; cud that our 
people should not be kilh'd on one side* 
or the other, I wish to tiglit with you 
man to man, to wit, upon this condi- 
tion, that if you conquer nu* 1 will re- 
store to you Rome and Constance, and 
all the treasures 1 have won ; and 1 
will return into Africa, I and my peo- 
ple, and I will trouble Christ cndoni 
no more. And if you are conquered 
by me, by my valour, you shall render 
to me the city of Millan, and you shall 
return into Christendom, you and your 
people.” 

And ’when the Ihirl of Flander^ 
heard him, incontinent lie grant<‘dhini 
the battli* man to man, ujion that con- 
dition ; for he had good trust in God. 
And then had the Soldan great joy, 
for he thouglit to have conquered im- 
mediately ; and in sign of his constancy, 
he tapt upon his tooth, for that is tin* 
custom of the Pagans beyond sea.* 


Ifoic the Earl of Elanders conqnmtl 

Caqnedant In the Field of Battle. 

The Earl of Flanders and the Sol- 
dan were presently prepared, and went 
forth into a meadow, completely arm- 
ed. And the Soldan bore the shield 
of the lion rampant, which -was most 
nobly graven, and of it had the Earl 
of Flanders envy. Finally, they fought 
most cruelly together, in such ways 
that the Earl conquered the Soldan in 


* This elegant and expressive mode of showing contempt is still }>ractised in our own 
highly-polished and march-of-intellect-days ; only we apply the thumb nail to the point 
of the nose instead of the buck-tooth. See also the opening scene of Romeo and Ju- 
liet. 
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the fight, and cut off his hand and his 
foot, and left him there, and took the 
shield of the lion rampant. But he 
carried it not long, for the Sarrazins 
rushed from an ambush, where were 
the four sons of the Soldan, and there 
were there full twenty thousand men, 
and they enclosed the Earl so that he 
could not get out. And he was sore 
wounded ; for Acquillan, one of the 
sons of the Soldan, overthrew him, and 
took from him the shield of his father. 
And then had the Earl been slain, had 
it not been for the Earl of Julliers, and 
tlie other Christians in the city, who 
rushed out fiercely, and came to suc- 
cour the Earl. And the Earl of Jul- 
liers showed such prowess, that he slew 
Acquillan, the son of the Soldan, and 
took from him the blazon which he 
had taken from the Earl of Flanders ; 
and the Earl was carried to Millan, 
and th<» (other) Earl along with him, 
to have their wounds cured. And the 
( hristians kept the battle against the 
Sarrazins, and they went fleeing into 
llomnienie. But there remtuned of 
them dead in the said Kommenie more 
than thirty thousand ; and they dared 
not stay in Uommenie for fear of the 
Karl of Flanders ; and they put to sea, 
and swore by Maliommed that (Chris- 
tendom should pay for it dearly. 

How the Earl of Flanders and his 

petiple u ait to Mome to restore it. 

''I'he Earl of Flanders and his noble 
following were gone back to Millan, 
and there was some disagreement be- 
tw’ceii him and the Earl of Julliers. 
And the Earl of Flanders said to the 
Earl of Julliers, that he ought to re- 
turn to him the shield of the great lion 
rampant, which he had won of the Sol- 
dan by the grace of God ; and also 
that he would have it, and would bear 
it while he lived, and his heirs after 
his death. But the Earl of Julliers 
would not render it, but said, that after 
he had won it he had lost it. (For 
Acquillan, one of the sons of the Sol- 
dan, had overthrown him, and had 
taken from him the shield, wdiich the 
Earl of Julliers then had won of Ac- 
quillan, and had struck him dead.) 
And, therefore, the shield ought to be 
his, and he ought to bear it. xViid af- 
ter these words, they agreed, that when 
they should return into their country, 
they w^ould bring it to the settlement 


of the King of France, and he would 
judge of it according to his will ; and 
thus were they in accord. 

Then the Earl of Flanders called 
his barons, and said to them, My 
good Lords, 1 wish to go to Rome, 
which the Soldan has ruined, and to 
restore it. I pray you that you would 
come writh me.” The which answered 
him that they would fail him never. 
And they departed from Millan, and 
they were full twenty-thousand men, 
and they went to Rome ; and the Earl 
of Inlanders established a Pope at 
Rome, who had for name Ignoscent 
the Second, who was of the land of 
Spain, and was a good and skilful man, 
and governed very well the Papaej’-, 
and made rebuild the churches whieli 
the Sarrazins had destroyed. And 
the Earl of Flanders rested with his 
host eight months, and confessed him- 
self to the Pope, who gave him par- 
don. And he made over to him all 
his treasures ; but the Earl of Flan- 
ders would nothing take, but asked of 
the Pope a jewel from the relics of 
Rome, and the Pope gave him the 
kerchief of Saint James the Less. 

Then took the Earl leave of the 
Pope, and thanked him, and departed 
from Rome, and carried the kerchief 
of Saint James the Less ; and they 
passed Rome and Lombardie, and the 
mountains of Monjoust Lorraine, and 
Savoye, and the country round about, 
and then entered they into Bourgoigne. 
And the second day that they w’ere 
therein, encountered they a horseman, 
and the Earl of Flanders asked of him 
if he had any news of King Philip of 
France. Sire,” said the horseman, 
“ he is in Gascoigne with his host, 
where he will have a battle within 
brief time against King John of Eng- 
land.” And when the Earl of Flan- 
ders heard the horseman, he was much 
grieved in his heart that he could not 
be at the battle ; and he asked the Earl 
of Julliers, “ What shall we do ? I 
pray you let us go into Gascoigne to 
aid the King of France.” And the 
Earl of Julliers agreed to it with him. 
But when the dastard Villains heard 
that reason, they said one to another, 
that they should never have any re- 
pose while the Earl of Flanders lived, 
and they said he was much too hardy. 
The Earl of Flanders presently heard 
the murmuring of the people of his 
host, and he issued a proclamation that 
he would enfranchise all those who 
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would go with him to Gaticoigno to 
aid the King of France, and that all 
those who would not go thither, might 
return into their country, and that he 
would not take them thither against 
their will. Then departed many of 
the host most dishonourably. The 
Earl of Flanders and the Earl of Jul- 
liers departed, in all four thousand 
armed men (and the others went into 
their own country), and they carried 
the kerchief of Saint James, and they 
rode to Arras, where they housed 
themselves. But that night it rained 
marvellously ; and in the morning the}*’ 
dislodged, and went to Baugi. And so 
when the sumpter-horses, which were 
more than a hundred, passed by Baugi, 
the water came on them suddenly, in 
so much, that there were full twenty 
sumpter-horses lost and drowned . And 
there was lost the kerchief of My Lord 
Saint James, whereat they were much 
grieved ; but afterwards it W'as found 
by the grace of God. 


How the Earl of Flanders and the 
Earl of Jolliers went into Gascoigne 
to succour the King of France, 

The Earl of Flanders and the Earl 
of JuUiers rode in all haste into Gas- 
coigne to succour the King of France. 
And at that time the Kings of France 
and of England had made a truce for 
two years ; and they found the Ring, 
who paid his soldiers well and richly, 
and the two earls saluted him. And 
the King gave them good reception, 
and asked how they had prospered 
with the Sarrazins. And they re- 
counted all to him ; how the Soldan 
had been discomfited, and how they 
had established a Pope at Rome, — 
whereat the King gave God thanks. 
The said Earls of Flanders and Jul- 
liers spoke to the King, and said to 
him, — ‘‘ Sire, we are in dispute, one 
with another, about a thing, which we 
will tell.” " It is true,” said the Earl 
of Flanders, that I conquered Ca- 
quedant, man to man, and gained his 
shield of the great Lion Rampant, 
and I should have borne it, had it not 
been for the Sarrazins, who traitorous- 
ly surrounded me, and took from mo 
the shield, and they w'ould have slain 
me had it not been the Earl of Jul- 
liers, whom you see here, and other 
barons, who came to succour me. 


And the Earl of Julliers slew one of 
the sons of Caquedant, and got back 
the shield, and his waf-horse ; this, 
indeed, he gave me, and for this rea- 
son demand 1 the shield, namely, that 
I won it first, and the Earl of Julliers 
demands it in like manner, for that 
afterwards he won it. Now we are 
submitted to your judgment, if you 
will please to judge this matter right- 
ly, so that we may have between us 
no anger nor iU-wOl. ” 


How the King of France ordained 
and settled for each of them, that is to 
wit, the Earls of Flanders and Jul- 
liers, to hear the shield of the Lion 
Bamjjant. 

Philip, King of France, replied to 
them very graciously — ** By my 
faith,” said he, I will judge well 
and loyally.” And the King sum- 
moned his council, and demanded their 
advice on the matter ; and then the 
King said to them, “ My Lords these 
arc the best words that 1 sawever.” And 
(he said) that each of the said Earls 
had gaint»d it well and loyally ; and 
he called the two Earls and said to them, 
“ I will take away tliis strife between 
you two. Both of you shall bear the 
blazon — that is my judgment ; but the 
Earl of Flanders sJiall bear it entier, 
without any ditferonce, for he W'on it 
first, and the Earl of Julliers shall 
bear it orlc d\in azure vif, and so 1 
give you charge. Now be ye in fu- 
ture good friends together, for never 
tin now was blazon so w'ell shared.” 
A^id thus were the two Earls in good 
accord. 


Hoio the King of France returned 
to Paris, and the Earl of Flanders 
likewise. 

The King of France went to Paris, 
and the Earl of Flanders returned to 
his own country, and a sou of his, 
named Baudoin, who was very proud, 
and to such a degree, that through his 
pride he refused for a wife the daugh- 
ter of France. And afterwards he 
married the Devil, who was sent into 
the body of a dead damsel, — and they 
lived together full twelve years, and 
of her he had two daughters, of whom 
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tlio one was named Jehanney and the 
other (born after) Marguerite. Soon 
after the deeds above set forth, in the 
year of the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, one thousand one hundred 
and eighty-four, died the good Philip 
Earl of Flanders of that time, and af- 
terwards Baudoin, his son, was Earl 
of the said earldom. And there were 
held of him fourteen earldoms, as is 
said before. And Baudoin went to 
Paris to King Philip, and did him 
homage for ten of these earldoms, and 
the others he held them of the King 
of Allemaigne. And when he had 
thus done homage to the King, the 
King reasoned with him very softly, 
and said to him, Baudoin, it is full 
time that you were married, for it 
behoves you to have a wife of liigh 
degree.** 


How BaudoiUi Earl of Flanders, 
through his pride, refused to take to 
wife a daughter of the King of France, 
and then married the I)evd, 

Sire,** sjiid Baudoin, of that I 
have no desire, for without fail never 
shall 1 ttiho wife if she be not as ricli 
in lands a.- i am, and ^ siUer and in 
possessions-’* 

Then replied to him the Duke of 
Bourgoigne, >vho Mas there, Bau- 
doin, my sweet friend, you must then 
look for a M’ife a good while, for you 
M’ill not hnd any under the sky >o rich 
as you ; but to one as nobly born you 
may be married. The King has a 
daughter beautiful and young. If 
j ou desire 4 we M'ill speak of it to the 
King.*’ 

And Baudoin replied to him hotly. 

By my faith I ask nothing of the 
sort ; and I "would not have her, not 
though she had larger possessions than 
myself.” 

The King, when he heard his an- 
swer, was much enraged theieat, not- 
withstanding he gave no sign of it’. 
In that time came the Emperor of 
Constantinople to Paris, where he was 
greatly feted. 


How the Emperor of Constantinople 
came to Paris to ask^of the King his 
daughter in marriage. 

The Emperor of Constantinople 
came to Paris ; and after that he had 


been honourably received by the King 
of France, he said to him, « Sire, 
noble King, will you counsel me what 
I shall do, for the sons of Caqucdaiit 
have formed enterprises against me, 
and of them am 1 in great doubt. 
And, Sire, for that I wish to marry, 
am I come to you to ask your daugh- 
ter Beatrix ; and I will espouse her 
willingly if it is your pleasure ; and 
will make her Empress and lady of 
all my land. And I pray you. Sire, 
that you will not refuse me my re- 
quest.’* 

And the King replied to it, Sire, 
you do me a great pleasure, and I 
grant it to you.*’ 

And immediately the Emperor of 
Constantinople, whose name was Hen- 
ri, was married ; and the feast lasted 
a month. There was the Earl Bau- 
doin of Flanders, who was much en- 
raged that he had not taken her. But 
it was too late, for the Emperor of 
Constantinople, "who had her in mar- 
riage, departed, and carried his said 
wife to Constantinople, where they 
Merc together full tMelve years ere 
that they had a child, whereat they 
M'(‘rc grieved and sorroM’^ful. 

XoM' leave I the subject of the fair 
Empress of Constantinople, and turn 
I to Baudoin, Earl of Inlanders, M^ho, 
after that feast, departed from Paris. 


How Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, 
departed from Paris and went to Noy- 
on, with his barons; and how he mar -- 
ried the Devil. 

Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, took 
leave of the tlirice-poM'erful and noble 
King’ of France, and went, he and his 
barons, into his city of Noyon, which 
at that time "W'as held by him, and tar- 
ried there three days. And the fourth 
day ho had a desire to go and hunt in 
the forests of X'oyon, and he took his 
huntsmen, and his master of the hunt, 
and took in his hand a very strong 
spear, and also his dogs ; and they 
found when they were in the forest, a 
boar, which was very great, strong, 
and black as a Moor. And when he 
heard the dogs, he took to flight, and 
the huntsmen pressed him hardly ; but 
he slew four of the best dogs that were 
in the pack, whereat the Earl was 
much angered, and vowed to God he 
"would never thence depart, till that he 
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had slain the boar. And the boar took said to her^ Beautiful ! I am the Earl 


from the wood, and fled to the wood 
of Mormay, and the Earl and his men 
went beyond the water of the S eigne. 
For he had already passed through the 
Vermendois, and the boar couched 
himself in a place where he thought 
to be at rest, in the forest, but the Earl 
followed him with his spear. And his 
men were yet at a gre.it distance, for 
he was better mounted, and he got 
down, and took tlie spear in both his 
hands, and said to him, “ Boar, turn 
yourself this way, for it behoves you 
to joust wdth the Earl of Flanders.” 
Immediately the boar arose, and gnash- 
ed with tefeth and throat against the 
Earl, and foamed at the mouth, and 
sallied from the place where he was, 
and dashed furiously against the Earl. 
But the Earl hit liiin strongly with his 
spear, which went into his chine ; and 
he struck him to the gromid and killed 
him ; and he sat down on him, and 
remained there all i^ensive, and amazed 
that none of his people came to him ; 
and the Earl sat in that place a long 
while. And when he had reposed 
some time, he looked all round him, 
and he saw a virgin approaching him, 
who rode all alone on a black palfrey, 
which went ambling on ; and she was 
all alone. And immediately the Earl 
arose, and went before her, and seized 
her by the bridle, and said to her. 
Lady, par dicu, you are well come.” 
And the lady salukul him very sweet- 
ly, and the Earl of Flanders asked her. 
Why, lady, do you go thus all alone 
without company ? ” And she replied 
to him very graciously, and said, “ Sir, 
so God the Father, all powerful, wills 
it. I am daughter of a king in the 
Orient, who wished to marry me with- 
out my consent. But 1 swi*ar, and to 
God make oath, that 1 will have no 
one for my husband but the richest 
Earl in Christendom. And so 1 parted 
from my father through his displea- 
sure, and had a great company ; but 
at present I have none, for I withdrew 
myself from them, for I doubted that 
they would carry me back to my fa- 
ther ; and I have promised to God ne- 
ver to go to him again till I have found 
the Earl of Flanders, whom they have 
praised to me so much.” And when 
the Earl looked on the damsel, he 
thought long on what she had said, 
and the countenance of the lady pleased 
him much, and he was greatly taken 
with her and with her love ; and he 


of Flanders, whom you seek, and of that 
have no doubt ; and I am the richest of 
all beneath the Armament ; and 1 have 
fourteen earldoms at my command. 
And because that you have sought me, 
if it shall so please you, I will take 
you to wife.” And the damsel, who 
of that had great joy, agreed to it, pro- 
vided he was what he said. And the 
Earl said to her, ‘‘ Lady, be in no 
doubt that I am the Earl of Flanders.” 
And the Earl of Flanders was greatly 
angered that his people came not ; and 
he asked of the damsel what was her 
name, and the name of her father, and 
whereof he was sovereign. And the 
lady replied to him, haughtily, that 
the name she had received in baptism 
was Helius. “ But,” said she, you 
shall not know the name of my father, 
for so am I commanded by Ciod ; and 
you shall cease to enquire it, for no 
otherwise must it be.” And then the 
Earl of Flanders, who was tempted of 
the enemy, put the horn to his mouth, 
and blew it very loudly for his people. 
And first came to him the Lord of 
Valenciennes, (iualteir of St Omer, 
and much other people. And Henri 
of Valenciennes asked of him if he had 
taken nothing JL 

V'es,” saienthe Earl of Flanders, 
the most beautiful wild-hoar in the 
world ; and also God has presented 
to me this feur damsel whom ye see 
here, whom I desire to tiike to wife, if 
she will coii>ent.” 

Then the Earl of Valenciennes look- 
ed at the damsel, who was dressed 
very grandly, an<l was mounted on a 
beautiful palfrey, so that finer there 
could not be. But for all that the 
Earl of Valenciennes blamed greatly 
the Earl of Flanders, who w'ished to 
take that damsel to w ife, and said to 
him, My Lord, how' know you what 
she is? Peradventure she is some 
young girl who will yield herself for 
money. Sire, if it please you, you 
may keep her at your command as 
long as she shall please you, and then 
turn her away ; for so high a lord as 
you ought to do things w isely. Cursed 
be your pride, for it is only lately that 
you refused the daughter of the noble 
King of France.” 

Then the Earl of Inlanders said to 
Henri, Earl of Valenciennes, “ Speak 
more wisely, for my heart is set on 
having her to w^ife, and speak on this 
subject no more, for 1 forbid you.” 
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Then were his men much grieved. 
From that place departed the Earl of 
Flanders, and he took and carried the 
head of tlie boar, and went to Cam- 
bray, he and liis people, and brought 
thither the damsel, and espoused lier, 
and made his nuptials very honourably. 

And soon alitor was she 

big of an infant, whom she bore nine 
months, and had a daughtcT who had 
the name of Johann.' in baptism ; and 
flien after tlud she had anotlu r de. ligh- 
ter, who had the name of Marguorilt*, 
v.’iio v.as very richly (‘iidonod. And 
that damsel raised up many great trou- 
bles in the fourteen years •she reigned 
M’ith Baiidoyn, and eaiised many evils 
10 the ecuntry, whereof the Eerl had 
the blame. And it is true that that 
damsel went willinuly to ehureli, and 
lu‘ardthe s. r\ ie(' up to tii(' Sjei*.mejit ; 
bin never ’\ould she ^/ait till the Sa- 
erami'iit w.i" lifted, bai weiii cut fri'i.i 
the eliuivli, wiRTv- A the prop], of the 
e( Hint ry sjiok*' out r.!ge' is'i\ , auJ were 

iiiiiv !i d'Aii'/ ‘d. 


f/.e Sol'fiht Af'/, (titoe 

hfj[,i t‘ 1 . ufitHijtle Uj it. 

At that tiiiie ihe Etnju'ror of Con- 
st.nitiiu.ph‘ was in givat tear because 
that Aeipiill.in, the SoUlaii of Sure, 
eaiiie to lu-h'ge C-'ii.'- 1 ,iiitiiu)])le, and 
with i i.ii I'ldl an lumdi\d itiousaiid 
Sanv./itir, aiui A^.^sted the eountry all 
i‘ouiia t oust intiuoplo. And for that 
< aus» tike Ihiiperor fcunmie.ued ;ill his 
frii-ikds M’lKTe''OC\er he i ould llnd 
tlikin; and lie as-ui.bled lull forty 
llioLisand *, and. it h„ppeiied, 

Okie day among other's, ll-ai tiie Em- 
jiLTt.r (»f Conaiantim)j)le i^'Ued fnan 
t^ie eity, ami fought ^\ithi tne Sarra- 
zliis, ill the whieh b.utl * ihe Emperor 
was shiin. And Lis tjeo'ple ivturned 
to Constant inujile, ami t-arried thitlier 
tlie Empi i\>r, and laid him buried mLIi 
great honour, and tnen thouglit how 
the^ iijigiit ilefeiid tlieir eity against 
the SariMz'iis. And AcquilLn tlic 
Solclau swore that he would not de- 
part from thence till that ho laid taken 
Coiistuntino])lc. And there he held 
siege very long, but the Christians 
defended tliemselves as well as they 
were able. ^ 

iJauuouiii was at tlu’it time in the 
country of Flanders with liclius, liis 
wife, and of hci he had two daughters, 
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to wit, Jehanne and Marguerite. It 
befell that in the year of grace ona 
hundred and eighty-eight, on Easter 
flay, the Earl of Flanders and his 
wife, Heliiis, were in noble state at 
Vyiiiandable, in Flanders, in their 
p^acc; and there he had summoned 
for the solemnity many earls and many 
barons of his people, who had come to 
his court for the feast. And on that 
day the Earl kept liis court very rich- 
ly. And when the hour of dinner 
came, the Earl sat down to table with 
all his following. And so, when the 
Earl was sat at dinner with his ba- 
rons, as has been said, there came 
before him an old hermit, ’^ho leaned 
ui)on a staff, and was full an hundred 
years old, and begged of the Earl, in 
the name of God, that on that day he 
would give him his repast. And the 
Ivirl granted it liiin very graciously, 
and jirayed an esquire to take good 
c i\* or the hermit ; and the esquire 
11 ! kde liiin ^it down at a table in the 
1'. !i Ijk fore the Earl, by himself. But 
I hi' lady was not yet sat down ; but 
she was to seek for in her chamber, 
and then she sat down near the Earl, 
a> tlic custom was. And when the 
lu'rmit saw the lady he had very 
great fear, and began immediately to 
ta'omble, and signed himself very often ; 
and neither could he eat nor drink. 
And when the lady perceived the her- 
mit he* pleased her not, for she doubted 
that he would give her great trouble ; 
and she prayed the Earl that he 
would send away the hermit ; and she 
said to him — “ Sire, he is more mali- 
cious than other folks, and lierc he is 
entered by false pretence, and I can- 
not look upon him, and tlierefore I 
pray you that j'oii would send him 
away.” 

“ Lady,” s.iid the Earl, “ it is 
good to do alms to them that ask 
tliom, but he is mad that takes them 
if he have no necessity ; but it is my 
pleasure, in God's name, tliat he be 
served, anil that here this day he take 
his refection.” 

Tneii did the Earl look at the her- 
mit, who sat all pensive at his table, 
and neither drank nor ate. The Earl 
then asked of him, Good man, 
wherefore cat you not? Hide not 
from me if you wish any thing else ; 
ask of me and you shall have it.” 
Tiieii stood up the hermit and said 
(proclaiming to the Earl and all the' 
barons that they should leave their 
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4rinklii^ and eatings and that they 
were in ^reat peril), " And be ye not 
aatoniahed before that the time shall 
come, for of that which ye shall prc> 
aently see each one shall have g^rcat 
fear. But have ye good faith in God ; 
— and if God pleases this thing shall 
not hurt you.” Then were they all 
amazed, and each one kept himself 
quiet, and the Earl and all of them 
left otf their eating and drinking. And 
then the hermit conjured the lady in the 
name of God all-powerful, and said 
to her, Thou devil w'hich art in the ‘ 
body of this woman, I adjure thee, by 
God w'ho died for us on the cross, who 
also debanred thee from liis holy para- 
dise, and all the wicked angels who 
suffered loss for the sin of piidc which 
Lucifer entertained ; and by the holy 
sacraments whu*h he hath ordaiiu‘d ; 
and by his great pow'er wdiich always 
shall endure, that thou depart from 
this company ; and before tliou goe>t, 
that thou declare, before all these j>eo- 
ple, for what cause this Earl of I’laii- 
ders has been thus taken by thee, to 
the end that all may understand, and 
may hear of thee whence thou eomest, 
without hurting ought that may bo in 
this land ; and thereto 1 adjure thee by 
the God of Ihiradise.” 

When the lady heard lierself thn« 
adjured, and knew’ she eould do no 
more, nor torment the Earl any more, 
nor stay in Flanders any more, but 
that she now mu.st go ; then began 
she to speak, and to conte.-s aloud tiiat 
she could conceal Iieraclf no itwro, and 
that she dared not disolxy the com- 
mandment of (rod, nor the adjuration. 

For,” said she, ** thii^ mu^t al&o 
fear God as men do, for we have yet 
hope to find mcrey before him wlien 
he shall come to judge all ilu’ w orhl. I 
am,” said she, ** an angel whom (iod 
expelled from his piradNe, and we 
have all such dolour as iH>ne can think. 
And would that all-otiiers were of our 
mind, that to all together God might 
pardon our sjn« ; and if wc seek for 
aid, no one ouf^lit to blame ii'i. The 
Earl who is here knew' not how to 
guard himself wiieii lie Jet hini’^elf be 
conquered by the sin of pride. lie 
did not deign to marry the daurrbter 
of the King of E ranee, and f Jod suf- 
fered me to enter into the body of the 
slaughter of a king in the Orient who 
was dead — the loveliest damsel that 
one could find. I entered into her 
'corpse at night, and made her rise 


again. She was in life, and knew well 
how to behave, according to the dic- 
tates of that which was in her body ; 
for she had no other spirit than me, 
for her soul had gone thither where 
she ought to have gone. And she 
w;is a Sarrazin, and 1 brought her to 
the Ecirl to deflower her body, and ho 
knew' not how to refuse to marry her. 
And 1 Iiavc made him niisiiso his ex- 
istence, for the space of full thirteen 
years, and I have done much evil to 
the country of Flanders, wdiich he 
shall dearly pay for yet ; but of that 
which shall come of this 1 will not 
determine, *for 1 always thought to 
overreach the Earl. But never let 
him forget to bethink him of Ids Crea- 
tor, and to sign himself night and 
morning, and better he cannot arm 
himself. And I have lo«t his two 
daughters by rea'ion tint he Ivid them 
bajitized. Other things w ill 1 not say, 
and I go b.iek lo the Orient to carry 
this boily to repose bnieath the tomb.” 

Then departed slu‘ without hurting 
any one. e\ei'i)t that she carried off a 
])illar of the windi>ws of tlu* hall. 
And of thU thing were the Earl and 
the utlieis greatly ’mazed, and they 
ro^e from table, and the E.irl bent 
before the jicriiiit, ami ])rayed that ho 
would cfuirnel lam what to do. And 
the arood lieimit eoim^i'lled iiini that 
he .sliould go lu file Po))e. and that he 
shouhl get absohed of l)is sin. And 
then ho took lea\e t;f iiiin. 

Tht‘ Earl of inaiulers stayed for 
tlireo day> in hi-^ palace very pensive ; 
and then on the fmirth da;y he went 
to Bur^’es. But when he w as there 
be was mucli talked at ^iid mocked, 
and they pointed the finger at him in 
the streets. And the ehildreii cried. 

Let us run, for licie i's the Earl that 
niarri(*d the Devil.” And the Eail 
was mueh gvie\<*d b(^;’.ii>e of tne 
w'onK tliey -aid jf liim ; ])ut he t(»Cik 
no notice (»r it, and on the next day 
ho w'eiit to Gant ; hut if at Burges ho 
had bc‘j;u well mocked, at G.uit was 
ho ‘Still more. And when he «;aw 
him-'elf tliU'i scoffed at every wlicre, 
lie vowed fo God that J:e woiil-i et*I- 
lecf his jJOAver, and would iro(>\er sea 
t(* eonquer Jeru>ale?n. 'I'hen surri- 
monod lio his pcojiJo nf hi^ ionrtc(‘H 
earldoms. And he fold iliein that to 
do penance, and for tlie ah-oliiliuii of 
his sins, he would go ov( i >ea: And 
he called the Canon of *^ainl>rav (and 
he was brother to the Earl of Blois), 
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and ho made him governor of his land 
till he should return, and commanded 
his people that they should obey him. 
And he ordered !' 'uehart to guard 
well his land, and to take good care 
of his two daii->;l't(TS ; and if he staid 
away too long, tliat he should marry 
them well and honourably. And all 
this Bouchart promised and agreed 
to. 

The Earl of l>..udoin of Tlanders 
gathered his host together at Arras, 
wen' then' were full thirty thousand 
men, and lui took his road strait to 
Pari^. And Bouehart eonvoy(‘d the 
E irl so far. The Earl went to see 
the King of France, and look leave of 
him, and he feasted him right nobly, 
/viul lu* jiromised to the Earl, that "if 
Boueharf Wf re in any need, he would 
i iu him with all his jiower; and he 
liim a thousand mi'ii to go with 
uim iK'vond sea. And the Earl of 
Anvei'giie made tladr evnnuiander 
on the king’s behalf; and he said to 
Mp) .dso he might take oj'i'is trea^llre 
at his I’iseretion. And that also if 
tl'f'v went to (h)O'ianlinople, tliat he 
Vo.,h! and snecour t>/e no!d(* em- 
l)re?s, hi^ (1 slighter. Then the Earl 
of El.,nd(“’- jiiid all his men (h'parted 
from Elan'l n’.' ; ,.i!(l Mith {lini tiic Earl 
of Anv ami tlu-y took llieii way 

ri'i'ht to tli(' mountain^ of ^lonjoiist, 
ami enteuil into Lomhardie, ami 
man !ied till tliey eaiiie to Borne. And 
tlioy fomul till’ ’\Njills broken, and the 
i himlux tlirowii down, wlnL-h Caque- 
dant ’he Soldan liad long before de- 
str< ^(‘(I. Then entered Bandoin, Earl 
of I'lamh r', into the ehnreli of St 
Aherre of Bonie ; and he bent to sec 
Ihe Pope, and iie \vent before him. 
And tile Po])e did him great honour 
for tlie love of his late father, ^\lio 
long hrf.sn' had gi\en such noble sue- 
eour to Knme ; ami Ik* oil’eivd to him 
all his treasuie. But the Eail said to 
him, Bight puissant father, I re- 
quire notliing of the treasureh of the 
cliiireh, Mive that I be confessed by 
you.” 'riien entered they into the 
oratory, ami the Ihqie beard Jjis con- 
fession, and was astonished at ^\hat 
Ind been done ; and charged him for 
a penance that he '^hould cross the 
arms of the sea, and should go tii st to 
Constant inoplc to siuvour the noble 
empress, the daughter of the King of 
France ; whom Aequillan the Soldaii 
had besieged, an I that lie should dis- 
perse the Sarraziiis, And that if he 
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had the victory, he should take her to 
wife, and make himself emperor. And 
he promised liirn that so he would do* 
And so the Pope gave him absolution ; 
and Bandoin departed with his host 
from the city of Home, and they put 
to sea, and carried their host by sea to 
go to Constantinople, by night and by 
day ; and those in the city were in 
great distress and famine. 


How the Earl o f Flanders and his 
men came to Constantinople, near the 
host of the Sarraziiis, 

Bandoin, Earl of Flanders, and his 
hoist passed the sea, and encountered 
some Sarrazins, who did not bide them, 
but returned fleeing to the host of the 
Sarraziiis in a place at hand, and the 
Sarraziiis said to Aequillan that the 
Fri'iieh had eonie back in great num- 
bers, and that they had seen tliem, and 
that they covered much grouud. Ac- 
qiiillaii was much grieved and dis- 
heartened, and he called a cousin of 
his, and asked him if he had seen the 
French, and if it was not the King of 
I'r.im e w ho had ))as<ed the sea. And 
hjc answ ered him no ; for the banner 
li(‘ liears is not pointed with finer de 

; but in the same fashion as those 
3 on Ijear. “ By Mahommed,” said 
Aequillan, it is tiic Earl of Flanders, 
and his latlicr w as called Philip, who 
slew my fatlier before Millan. And 
if the son be like liim, lie is passing 
bold ; but 1 have great joy that he is 
come here, to dvengo myself of him, 
and to take awa^\ llie blazon which he 
earri(*s.” 

And so, w'liilst the Sarrazins talked 
one to the otlier, the noble empress, 
and those of Constantinople, were 
mounted on the walls of the city. 
Tiicy jierceivod, and saw' the host of 
the (■hri>tians ; and of that were they 
greatly afr.iid, for tliey thought they 
luul been Sarraziiis. And the noble 
Empress picked out and noticed the 
banners of Flanders, but yet she knew 
not well how that could be, till that 
one of her men who w'as there wdth 
h(’r, re-assurcd her right pleasantly, 
and said to her, “ Lad}^ I have well 
observed the ensign of the good Earl 
of Flcinders ; certainly these are the 
succours of the French which God and 
your father have scut us.” And then 
the noble Empress gave thanks to 
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God^ and had great joy ; and those of 
the city assembled full twenty thou- 
sand all a-foot, to aid the Earl of Flan- 
ders. Yet was there no battle there. 


How the Earl of Flanders and Ac- 
quiUan Jousted with one another. 

Acquillan, the Soldaii, called Lis 
people, and said to them, that he 
would fight man to man against tlic 
Earl of Flanders, who had slain his * 
father, and that he would conquer him ; 
and that it would be great shame to 
the Earl of Flanders, if he dared not 
do combat with him. But 1 would not 
for any thing that any other should 
slay him than I. ‘‘ And his ]>eople 
said to him he might do accor<Ung to 
his desire. Then did Acquillan arm 
himself right nobly. And so, when 
ho was well armed, he went right to 
the host of the C’iiristian« ; but well I 
wot he e.steemeJ them not at all ; and 
also he had more men by one half 
than they had there. And there Wii> 
a Christian knight who saw Accpiillan, 
and said to him, “ Pagan ! you are too 
near ; I will joust at you, by the Vir- 
gin Mary !” When Aequiilan heard 
him, he "would not refuse him, and 
they ran a course against one anollier, 
and the Christian -^liivered liK htiiee, 
and Acquillan hit him so bravely, that 
he struck him to earth, aiul ]>ierji*d 
his shoulder, and would have cut otf 
his head. But Acquillan ivfniiiied, 
and said to him, “ ChrLNti.m, you shall 
have no respite if you gi) no^ and tcdl 
the Earl of FJander.-, that he come out 
here and combat with mo, man ro man, 
and that I will wait him iiere, and 
say that I defy him, and ^Nill assault 
him and his array.” 

And the knight said to him he 
would tell him. And the knight then 
departed, and went to the Earl of 
Flanders, and told him -wha.t Acquil- 
hvn had commanded. Tiicn said the 
Earl that he would go forth against 
the Pagan. And x)resently he ])re- 
pared himself, and took witli Him 
twenty thousand men-at-arms ; and 
when the Soldan saw him coming with 
so great a company he feared him 
much. But, nevertheless, he prepar- 
ed himself bravely ; and when the 
Earl Baudoin had eome near to the 
Pagan, he cried to him with a loud 


voice, Sarrazin, wdio art thou, that 
darest abide so noble a company ? ” 
Vassal ! ” said Acyiillan, “ I am 
the Soldan of Parthic, who would 
fight the Earl of Flanders man to man, 
if lie dares abide me. And if he dares 
not come iilone, let him bring a Chris- 
tian knight W'ith him, the bravest he 
can find, and I wdll fight them hand to 
hand without fail. And if I do not 
so, Mahomet curse me! if I assault 
them not to-morrow morning with my 
g*reat array ; and him will 1 destroy, 
and the Christians.” 

^M^igan!” said Baudoin, no 
good ever comes of a great boaster — 
1 pray you that you would leave some 
of them alive.” 


How the Ear! Baudoin eonr/uered 
Acquillan in the field of battle. 

Acquillan!” — thus >aid Baudoin 
— thou demandest the Earl of Flan- 
ders, and certes, thou seeVt him he. 
fore thco here pres(*nt.” 

Vassal,” said the Soldan, lie 
not to me. Art thou the Earl of Flan- 
ders whom 1 demand ? ” 

“ Certe>,” said the Earl of Flan- 
ders, Ves.” 

And Aequillau said to him, *•' How 
art thou <0 bold tiia{ tliou beaivst at 
thy neck tlie blazon wliieli wie' my 
father's, the Soldan of Tarthie, whom 
thy fatlier f.ilselv l)etra\ed ?” 

Par Dietf,"" >ahl the Earl of rian- 
der< ; not so, for la- con(|Uerod him 
loyally ; and he eonqueivd him in the 
field hi wliieh h(* had ciialleiii''(‘d him 
before !Millan. 

By ^Ialiuujine»h” sai<l Ae([uillan. 

I am here ready to ]>ro\e the eon- 
trjry upon thee man to man ; and if 
thou be wi.-e, and will eondiat with 
me, and wilt not have rl.y jieojile die, 
1 sw'car that if tlion eoiiquerost me my 
people will rh'p.irt frcia Cou^lanti- 
ncijile ; and T ^/ill loa\e it to tliy good 
pleasure ; ami from tiieiice wdll my 
jicople go into the country of Parthie. 
And, in like manner, if I conquer 
thee, I will do to thy body according 
to my pleasure ; and hence thy people 
w-ill depart into their owm country.” 

^ “ By niy faith,” said the Earl of 
Flanders, I agree to it.” 

And thus w'ere they in accord to 
fight. Then went the Earl of Flan- 
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ders to arm himself. And Guillaume 
of Gavro wished to combat against the 
Pagan for the Earl. Put tlie Earl 
would let him do nothing ; and the 
I'arl of Eltiiiders mounted his horse, 
and prayed of his people that they 
would pray to God for him ; and that 
if he were discomfited tlioy would re- 
turn into Flanders, for that so lie liad 
)romised the Pagan. And ho made 
lis people promise*, that if it befell that 
he was slain, they would obey Guil- 
laume do Gavre ; and when tliey re- 
turned into their country of Flan- 
ders, that lie would marry Marguerite, 
his youngest daughter ; aud he wished 
that, of his fourteen earldom^, '.lie 
should have the four be^t ; that is to 
&ay, Hainaidt, ( 'cimhresi'*, "raraclu*, 
and VornienJoi'«. And if 1 can con- 
(pier the Pagan, you ^hall come with 
me to conquer the Holy Sejnilchre. 
And his people accorded to hiin tliat 
they would do willingly for him all 
according to his desire. Then went 
forth the Earl Bandoin to combat 
against the Soldan of Parthie. And 
when Aci|uillaii s<nv him, he ‘^aid to 
him that he was greatly angered be- 
cause 111 * cajne alone to tigiit against 
him. But,” said he, to Baudion, 
“ I porcciNC ’ti> because of the noble 
blu/on thereof tlioii art possessed, 
which thou shall never hear more in 
Flandci". But it shall bo b(»nK* by 
me. whose right heritage it is.” 

Wear it,” said Bandoin, if you 


can Tvdii it.” Then ran they their 
courses, and broke their lances one 
against the other, without taking far- 
ther eount thereof. And whmi the 
noble Empress saw the enterprree, she 
prayed God for the Earl of Flanders, 
and bad hope that if he gained the 
battle he would yet be her husband, 
and w'ould deliver her from the hands 
of the Sarrazins. And so it was ; for 
Acquillan was conquered by the grace 
of (xotl, and Baudoin said to him, that 
if lie w ould be baptised, he would 
leave him his life. But the traitor 
Pagan would in no wdse consent there- 
to. Then said he to him, that if he 
w'ould give him his life, he would give 
him as much gold and silver, and 
riche-, as he could desire. And Bau- 
d(;in answ ored him,hc'would do nought 
ill that sort, for he had enough wedth 
of hi" own, and had no need of his. 
'riieii drew Bandoin a knife and struck 
him so that he killed him. And when 
the Sarrazins saw their lord dead, they 
wL^IhhI to leave their ranks. But it 
wa«! too late, for the Flamans would 
not allow it. Then went they against 
the Sarrazins right furiously. And 
(Juillaume do Gavre brought Baudoin 
into lii^ tent to have his wounds 
dre»ed, and tlie Flemings held the 
field clgaill^t the Sarrazins so notably, 
that the Sarrazins w'ere conquered and 
fled, and put to sea those of them who 
could ; — he w^ho remained was slain. 
Thus were the Sarrazins overthrown. 
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Sir Joseph Banks, we believe, dis- 
covered Staffci — and Sir William 
Herschell Georg*iura Sidus. The 
heavens have been since swept by 
many telescope?, and the Highlands 
by many tourists, yet they are far 
from being exhausted, and while we 
leave all the stars to astronomers, we 
intend next summer to visit some lochs 
whose whereabouts has not been 
prated of in the Statistical Account 
of Scotland. Old Kant predict- 
ed, they say, the position of Ura- 
nus ; and old Christopher predicts 
the position of the lochs which after 
the longest day will bear his name. 
There they are, because there they 
must be — but we abstain from drop- 
ping a hint of tlieir native region. 
Some of them are arms of the sea — 
and their rock-gates will dispart like 
clouds before the prow of our yacht 
the Maga, winging her way like an 
fdbatross among innumerous isles. 
Others hold communion with the sea 
by innavigable rivers, or are ignorant 
of the existence of that restless ser- 
pent ; and down upon them we shall 
drop in our Balloon. It is delightful 
to know that there is still a Tu’ra 
Ineogriitaf and that too so near at 
hand, where the hammer of geologist 
never scared the eagle on his cliff, nor 
woodsman's axe disturbed the cushat 
in her grove, and none but her own 
echoes have been heard by the ear of 
in violated Nature. 

We remember the time vhen wc 
could regard with something of this 
same feeling the whole Highlands — 
when they were knowm, and that ob- 
scurely, but to their own inhabitants 
— the Children of the Mist. High- 
land regiments, 

“ All plairled and plumed in their tartsin 
array,” 

showed the Lowlands that the Mist 
had a noble progeny ; but the “ cloud- 
capt towers and gorgeous palaces” 
where He held fiis court, viewed from 
afar, sufficed for imagi nation, and W'e 
left the seasons to reign unseen by our 
boffily eyes among their hills of storm. 


The Land of Mist was a land of mys- 
tery ; and in a Lowland party, he had 
the privilege of an adventurous tra- 
veller, who had seen, in their native 
clement, a golden eagle or a red-deer. 
Pennant, on his return fromtlie Find- 
horn, was an object of equal wonder- 
ment with INIungo Park from the 
Niger. And 'tis well know n that an 
imaginative widow’ lady Avould fain 
have married liim, for 
“ She lo\ed him lor tlio dangers he hnd 
past. 

And he loved her that she did pity them.” 

For a good inanj' year? after that 
daring pilgrim.-ige, dangi'r and fear 
still continiu'd to })roo«l over the diiii- 
di?eovered region. It was Mippo*«ed 
that suiiimer snowed there as stro- 
iKiU'^ly as winter — and that, strictly 
speaking, there was but one sea.son 
in the year. For what indeed vv a'' 
the use of autumn w liere tliere could 
bo no fall of tlie le.if, and where crops 
there w’ere none : w hilc the very no- 
tion of spring w a> ridicMilous among 
bare stories and rods. 

The IaiiguaL'’e too of the natives, 
as it W’a« called — and surely they 
“ had strange pow(*rs of speech ” — 
beard in the Lowlands, gave ri.-c* to 
alarming .susj)ici(»ns — aipong tlie ro'-t 
that of Cannibalism. ^'Jle better in- 
formed in vain a‘iseited that llie Celt-' 
lived on IFli, ehi(‘tly herrings ; but 
such voices w ore drowuH'd in tliat (jf 
the multitude, who dc'vonfly hidieved 
that they aeted towanL each otlier 
like Duncan's lior.^e's, a? de«:cnbed by 
Shakspeare in the bloody tj-agialy ot 
Macbeth. 

Tlie Highland ciim.-de and char.ic- 
ter thus lay long under a cloud. But 
justice began to be ilone to both, by 
the gradual introduction of wheeled 
carriages and breeches. Gigs mul- 
tiplied and kilts decreased ; Low'- 
landers saw wdth thi*ir own eyes na- 
tives clothed in some me.isurc like 
themselves ; occasional inn? even w’ere 
found, wdiich, though they con hi scarce- 
ly be expected to keep out tlu' gu^ts 
of wind and the blashes of rain, did 
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nevertheless weatherfend the weather- 
bound ; and the mutton-hams did 
not imitate humanity so abomina- 
bly ” as to justify suspicion of “strange 
flesh.” A new light broke upon the 
strangers, and in it they saw with 
an agreeable surprise that the natives, 
far in a wild, unknown to public 
view,” must have been civilizing them- 
selves, perhapi for centuries, for lo ! 
a kirk, and list — 

“ The voice of psalms, the simple son, of 
praise.” 

And rude though it bo, the region is 
most beautiful. True, there are but 
few trees — for time has stamped them 
into the mouses — and there they lie 

buried — in hundic'ds and thousand* 

like black ])illars of teni])les over- 
thrown by forgotten eartlujuakos. 
But some survive — and lliose pines 
seem eoeval with the colouring of the 
clitfs- Coj)^cvvoods make vuy gar- 
dens of the humbler hills eiicIoMug 
emerald meadow^, and saw yc ever 
siu li n niouiitaiii, as “ it gleams a 
})uiple amethyst ?” 

Jbit a truee vnth description — for 
we ,iregi\ iiig an historic-;! ^ketcli oftlie 
})rogrt-^ '»f ilicspirit ofdiscoverv int!ic 
Highland^. Lord bh''''^the Lowlands, 
bow tiiey h)VoUieiuno\v! Lordblesstlio 
Ilighhaids, iiow tliey love us in rc- 
iiirn I And Lord Idos- merry Kiig- 
land, liovv '«*ije Jove's the “ lleelaiis ! ” 
Her d.mghters dedight to wear tlie 
tartan — nul in their white tliroats the 
Gaelic gurgles with “ a nnisic sweet- 
er than its own.” aAiid who thus il- 
lumined the Land with Rainbows ? 
Who but our Miohiy Minstui.l — 
from Loch Catriiic to Caj)c Wr.itli. 
’Tis now' the Land of Poetry and 
Romance —but tlicir light is the light 
of Truth — “ uiiboiTowcd from tlie 
Sun” — and in its ctfulgence the l^lst 
reappears, ])ovvcrful as the Present, 
and bold and bright, fre&h and fair, 
as it burst or bloomed into being, the 
“ very form and pressure ” of the clia- 
raeter of the Olden Time ! Death and 
Oblivion bad their reign ; now Life and 
Memory have theirs ; Persons die — Im- 
personations live for ever ; — Flesh is like 
grass that is cut down andwdtbcrs ; Feel- 
ings, Thoughts, Virtues, Actions, ima- 
gination rcealls from the “vasty deep,” 
and re-insouled, as wt*ll as re- embodied. 
Genius shows that they arc immortal. 
Breatlie not a word — if you love us — 
against tbe ghosts of Ossian. Scldoni, 
alaBl win they visit these sad eyes 


m 

of ours — Malvina’s self is but the 
shadow of a shade — ^the dream of a 
dream — and her unsubstantial form 
not for us assemble and settle even 
for a moment into its uncertaiiplinca- 
ment.s among the animated companies 
of clouds. But the visions of that 
greater bard, they arc distinct — palpa- 
ble as life it-aclf ; they can endure the day- 
light — they are wdiat they seem — tide 
and time may dislimn them not — and 
to tlic eyes of each successive genera- 
tion they will be the same as the out- 
lines of the mountains in the sky, and 
the steadfast scenery on their sides, 
characteristic for ever of the Alps of 
Albyn. 

Yet why wull not the admirers of 
Scott study his creations in a more 
judieious spirit? Even his crea- 
tions are not all in all to the lovers of 
lUiturc, vi'.iting the Highlands. With 
book ill heart, not in hand, should they 
w antler through those regions; nor 
should tlie manual be their works of 
any one poet, how’ever great, to the 
evclusion of all other inspirations. 
Has nature no power over them, but 
what lie lias given her ? Shall she not 
have rrt)in their hearts her own wor- 
ship ? Can no Loch charm if by him 
uusung ? No ifele be lovely but where, 
at tlie touch of his wand, arose fairy 
bowel, or ^ilvall palace ? No tradition 
eiicJiaiii if he has not forged or fitted 
the fetters ? Must fancy, no longer free, 
obey at all times his bidding, and fol- 
low the lieels even of a magician ? Ima- 
gination fold lier own wings, and be 
satisfied to sit between the wings of his 
as he soars ? Kings are not despots — 
nor should subjects be slaves. None can 
iinder&tand, or feel bis creations, who 
do not according to their powers study 
man and nature for themselves ; and 
that too, among the people and their 
habitations, whom he described in the 
fulness of knowledge and love. With- 
out much of the same knowledge and 
the same love, they may deceive them- 
selves indeed into a vain belief that 
they enjoy his portraitures, and they 
may talk with enthusiasm of their felici- 
ties ; but to all such, Scott must be a 
mere versifier, not w-hat he is, a great 
poet. Let the truth be spoken, more 
in sorrow than in anger. The High- 
lands are infested by such lack-Iustre- 
eyed worshippers of Nature and the 
Lady of the Lake. Nor till he ceases 
to be the fashion — and Heaven speed 
the time — ^wiU the places his genius 
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has consecrated, adorned or ennobled, 
be left to the true lovers of nature, 
and of the dwellers there whether in 
the flesh or in the spirit, free for the en- 
joymenl; of all those delightful or ele- 
vating associations with which his 
wonderful genius has so clothed them 
that they are felt to compose the very 
mountains, glens, lochs, and castles 
by which they were themselv('s in- 
spired into the creative mind tuat has 
secured them in imperishable words. 

If we have not now spoken so well 
about the Highlands of ScotLind as is 
our wont — though we hope that is not 
the case — you must make allowances 
for us, for all the while the Highlands 
of England — Westmoreland, and 

Lancashire and Cumberland — were 
glimmering and glooming in the back- 
ground of our imagination, and would 
not disappear, even although wc shut 
our eyes, covered them with our 
hands, and bowed down our forehead 
on our desk. Windermere came wind- 
ing down along upon us in all her 
glory, from her higliest mountains to 
her humblest hills, with all her aiLxi- 
liary halls, hamlets, villages, gardens, 
groves, woods, meadows, plain«, tields, 
nests, nooks, and corners — tower«, 
cliffs and castles in the sky — nor would 
her fleets and squadrons lie at anchor 
in the bays, but soon as tlie we<t n ind 
blew his trumpet, and the catspaw** 
began to gambol, with outspread oars 
came rushing from her eyrie the fa- 
mous Osprey, and as she beat to wind- 
ward, near Lady -Isle by signal ga- 
thered her glad compeers, till all at 
once there was got up a regatta for 
Christopher North — and the Queen of 
Lakes exulted on her bosom to bear a 
hundred sail ! 

The Like Poets ! aye, their day is 
come. The lakes are worthy of the 
poets, and the poets of the lakes. 
That poets should love and live among 
lakes, once seemed most absurd to 
critics whose domiciles were on the 
Nor- Loch, in which there was not 
sufficient water for a tolerable quag- 
mire. Edinburgh Castle is a noble 
rock — so are the Salisbury Craigs 
noble craigs — and Arthur’s Seat a 
noble lion couchant, who, were he to 
leap down on Auld Reekie, would 
break her back-bone and bury her in 
the Cowgate. But place them by 
Pavey-ask, or Red-scaur, or the gla- 
mour of Glaramara, and they would 
look about as magnificent as an upset 


p-ick of cards. Who, pray, are the 
Nor- Loch poets ? Not the Slinstrel — 
he holds by the tenure of the Tweed. 
Not Campbell — “ he heard in dreams 
the music of the Clyde.” Not Joanna 
Baillie — her inspiration was nursed 
on the Calder’s silvan banks and the 
moors of Strathaven. Stream-lov- 
ing Coil‘1 nurtured Burns — and the 
Shepherd’s grave is close to the cotin 
which he was born — witliin hearing 
of the Ettrick’s mournful voice on its 
way (o meet the Yarrow. Skiddaw 
overshadows, and Greta freshens the 
bower of him who framed, 

‘‘ Of Thalalm. the '•.viM and woiufrons 

the woods, moiiutain^, and w/ters of 
Rydal imparadise the abneh' (,f tin* 
A\isestof nature’s bards, v.itli whom 
poetry is religion. Ainl wiu re was 
he ever so hapj)y, as in that n'gioii, 
who creat(‘d ‘‘ (’hristalndle,” “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly and sent the Aun- 
edent Mariner,” on the wildest of all 
voyagings, and brouglit him back 
with the curse of his crime, and the 
ghastliest of all itcws ! 

W,‘ naiuMjiher the time when 
Wordsworth an ob'Cnre man. 

The world km v not (»t‘ him — nor 
would listen to Id- voice. 

** ai'i* ld‘' I'TMWs whh 

wreaths 

and none so rit h as nut to tio him 
homage. I’lrit lieantiful and glo- 
rious region i.- lii-own by divine right. 
Nature gave it to liiui — there he nas 
born, has lived, will die, and be buried 
in Grassnicre eliLirtdiyard — “ the 
Churchyard among the Mountain>” — 
of ^\hose sanctities — never to decay — 
be has sung such high and holy st»'ains, 
that on SAbbath tiie Cliristiaii may 
read them unrej)roved after or before 
his Bible. Gf all Poets that ever 
lived he has Iteeii at once the most 
truthful and th(» most idealizing ; ex- 
ternal nature from him has reecived 
a soul, and becomes our teacdier ; 
while he has so filled our minds with 
images from her, that every ntood 
finds some fine affinities there, and thus 
we all hang for sustenance and de- 
light on the bosom of our mighty 
Mother. We believe that there are 
many who have an eye for Nature, 
and even a sense of the beautiful, with- 
out any very profound feeling ; and to 
them Wordsworth’s finest descriptive 
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passages seem often languid or dif- 
fuse, and not to present to tlieir eyes 
a distinct picture. Perhai)s some- 
times this objection may be just ; but 
to paint to the eye is easier than to 
the imagination — and Wordsworth, 
taking it for granted that his readers 
can see and hear, desires to make them 
feel and understand ; of Ins pupil it 
must not be said 

“ A primrose by tiic river’s brim 

A yellow primrose is to him. 

And it is nothing more 

the poet gives tlie something more 
till we start at the disclosure as at a 
lovely'^ ap])arition — yet an apparition of 
beauty not foreign to the flower, but 
c*xhaling from its jictals, which till 
that momcni seemed to us but an or- 
<linarv bunch of leaves. In those lines 
is a humbler example of how recondite 
may be the spirit of beauty in any 
most familiar thing belonging to the 
kingdom of nature ; one higher far — 
but of the same kind — is couched in 
two immortal verges — 

‘‘ To mo the humblest flower that blows 
can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tear**." 

But we must not permit ourselves to 
be run away with either by Words- 
worth or Windermere. And now — 
risian teueatis amici — prepare for a 
fill — we are going to say a word or 
two about Ourselves. We at once 
give up our verses — if you are di^posed 
so to treat them — to your inditferenee 
or contempt. Thank heaven ! they 
never have been rnueli road — far less 
popidar ; nor could wc any more than 
you recite a dozen of them in the 
order in which they stand in print, 
were yon to give us a crown. But 
we are in moderation proud of our 
prose, and humbly think wc have 
painted some Icindscapes and sea-skips 
too, in words that ought not to be d('s- 
troyed. Our prose was not, a few 
years ago, in good rei)ute, and we 
could not but smile at hearing it cfdled 
turgid, inflated, bombastic, andthelike ; 
for we knew it was no such thing, but 
‘'instinct with spirit.” It was said to 
be as bad as Ossian’j Poems or Her- 
vey’s Meditations — and that too by 
Cockneys who had not courage to walk 
by themselves cither in the Highlands 
or a suburban elnireliyard — and visited 
in twos and threes the tombstones of 


Pere la Chaise. Os>iHn’s poems are 
written in very fine prose, for M‘Pher- 
son was a man of genius. But our 
prose has nothing iji common with 
his ; and that will be conspicuously 
showui in our articles on bis Ossian — 
now preparing in our brain, as so 
many far better have f(jr years been 
preparing in the brain of onr dear 
and <listant friend. Hartley Coleridg*e. 
Our prose, when at its best, we should 
rather compare with Milton’s, or Sir 
TJiomas Brown's, or Jeremy Taylor's, 
or Burke’s, or Chateaubriand’s, though 
it is original and truly our own. We 
defy you to turn th(> best blank verse 
into it — but w^e could with ease turn 
it into the best blank verse. However, 
wc prt'fer it to blank verse, and it is 
preferable ; for though blank verse is 
powerful in its pauses, there is not in 
Milton or WorilsA^ orth one sentence 
half as long as is majiy a one of ours, 
nor therefore lialf as musical. You 
may smile, hut it is true. Both have 
bei'u ft‘ttci*ed — we have been free. 
Only ill sucli ]>rose as ours can the 
heart pour forth its eftimons like a 
strong sjiring discharging ever so many 
gallons in a minute, cither into pipes 
that conduct it through sonu* great 
Metropolitan city, or into a water- 
course that sociii becomes a rivulet, 
then a stn^am, then a river, then a 
lake, and then a sea. Would Fuiicy 
luxuriate : Then let her expand wings 
of jirosc. In \ (*rse, however irreguhir, 
her flight is lime-twigged, and she 
soon takes to hopping on the ground. 
Would Imagination dive? Let the 
bell in which she sinks be constructed 
on the prose principle, and deeper 
than ever plummet sunk, it will startle 
monsters at the roots of the coral 
caves, yet be impervious to the strokes 
of the most treiuendous of tails. W ould 
she soar ? In a prose balloon she 
seeks the stars. Tliere is room and 
power of ascension for any quantity ot 
ballast — fling it out — and up she goes, 
up, lip, up — let some gas escape, and 
she decends far more gingerly than Mrs 
Graham and his Serene Highness ; the 
grapnel catches a style, and she steps 
“like a drcadless angel impursued” 
once more upon terra firma, and may 
then celebrate her aerial voyage, if 
she choose, in an Ode which will be 
sure near the end to rise into prose. 

Prose, wc believe, is destined to 
drive what is called Poetry out of the 
world. Here is a fair challenge. Let 
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any Poet send us a poem of five bun- 
dled lines — ^blanks or not — on any sub- 
ject ; and we shall write on that subject 
a passage of the same number of words 
in prose ; and the Editors of the Quar- 
terly Review, New Monthly Magazine, 
and the Westminster, shall decide 
which deserves the prize. Milton was 
■wofully wrong in speaking of prose 
or numerous verse.” Prose is a mil- 
lion times more numerous than verse. 
Tlien j)rose improves the more poe- 
tical it becomes ; but verse, the mo- 
ment it becomes prosaic, goes to the 
dogs. Then, the connecting links 
between two tine passages in verse, it 
is enjoined shall bo as little like verse 
as possible ; nay, whole passages, cri- 
tics say, should be of that sort ; and 
wliy, pray, not prose at once ? Why 
clip the King’s English, or the Em- 
peror's German, or the Sublime Porte’s 
Turkish, into bits of dull jingle — 
protending to be verses, merely be- 
cause of tlie proper number of sylla- 
bles — some of them imprisoned per- 
haps in parentheses, where they sit 
helplessly protruding the bare soles 
of their feet, like folks, that have got 
muzzy, in the stocks ? 

Wordsworth says well, that the lan- 
guage of common people, when giving 
utterance to pas^ionate emotions, is 
highly figurative ; and In'iicc he con- 
cludes not sow(*ll,fitfora lyrical ballad. 
Their volubility is great, nor few their 
flowers of speech. Put who ever 
heard them, but by the merest acci- 
dent, spout vers(5> ? Rhyme do they 
never — the utmost they reaeli is occa- 
sional blanks. Put their prose ! Ye 
gods ! how they do talk ! The washer- 
woman absolutely froths like lier own 
tub ; and you i»ever dream of asking 
her “ how she is off for soap ?” Para- 
dise Lost ! The Excursion ! The Ta^k 
indeed 1 No man of woman born, no 
woman by man begotten, ever yet in 
his or her senses spoke like the au- 
thors of those poems. Hamlet, in his 
sublimest mood, speaks in prose — 
Lady Macbeth talks prose in her sleep 
— and so it should be printed — out 
damned spot” are three words of prose 
— and who Uiat beheld Siddons wring- 
ing her hands to wash them of mur- 
der, did not feel that they were the 
most dreadful ever extorted by re- 
morse from guilt ? 

You may begin in prose with so 
very short a sentence, that it ends al- 
most before it 'vrell begun — ^but 
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hardly so in verse — ^unless it be indeed 
pregnant. Thus you paint a nook in 
a field or forest, with an old dilapi- 
dated mossy wall, manifestly small seg- 
ment of a wide circle. As the season 
may be, you see some violets or prim- 
roses. They are happy in the shade 
that does not always exclude the sun- 
shine. There, too, are a few ferns taller 
than you could have well expected, 
one almost like a lady-fern — dockens 
that only on the dusty roadside can be 
called ugly, and even there ungra- 
ciously — a bramble-berry bush, of 
which the fruit, though wersh, is plea- 
sant from old remembrances— perhaps 
a hare, detected in her form by her 
dark eye, always sleepless — some ha- 
zels, if in the nutting time, so much 
the better — while from a sweet whisper 
rather than visible branches, you are 
aware that you are on tlie edge of a 
w'ood. You have linislieil youi study 
before you A\erc well aw.irc you liad 
painted it — :i prose-sketch from the 
hand of a master, wliieh on your de- 
cease is purchased by a friend for be- 
lior»f of your family, and helps to buy 
an annuity for your widow. Or you 
find yourself cm a plain. No stone- 
walls — hardly ai\v hedges — and the 
few that art‘, long left t(» d-wiiulle into 
wide gaps by cattle or sheep — 'with 
here and there fair single trees, 
birdies or rowans perhaj)s a pictur- 
esque old thorn not wortli the 
felling, and half concoaling ciow’s or 
magpies’ nest — on knoll or mound an 
oak or a pine gro\e — and beyond 
it what looks like a castellated build- 
ing, but as you approach it, is seen 
to be an unaccountable crowd of soli- 
triry clitts — while what secjined blue 
mist freshens into a tarn or lakelet, and 
you wonder you had not seen before 
the little river that is ghding by, but 
how could you, it is on its courao so 
capricious, and though happy now in 
the sunshine, lias this in>tani come out 
of the woods, in which you may hear 
the waterfalls, and like an ingrate as it 
is, eager to forsake its birth-place, is 
hurrying as fast as its waters can car- 
ry it, away down into the low country, 
where it will lose its name and its na- 
ture, and eventually become brackish 
with the brine of the sea. Your sen- 
tences are waxing longer; but they 
are nothing to what they will be, when 
on the hillside you turn round, every 
hundred yards or so at a resting place, 
and survey the videuing scene 
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that assumes at each halt a more com- 
prehensive character, fuller of variety 
than from its well-known elements you 
are able to comprehend — all objects 
formerly so familiar, assuming, by 
changed relations to one another, such 
new aspects, that you could swear 
you never had seen them before in all 
our born days — houses for ages em- 
owercd in trees, yet startling as if 
built for the nonce, or only by a dream 
— even vill iges smoking, where half- 
an-hour ago the air was free from ciil 
speck as if above a boiuirlle>..s pasture — 
far off woods begin to blackc'ii in otlier 
districts dimly descried — aiid there are 
intimations of cultivated valleys that 
belong to the lo\% lands, though y(»u 
connect them with the highlands 
where now you are climbing, by the 
inllnite gradations along which your 
delighted eyes travel, feeding all the 

while on soft retiring beaiity till 

you are pei-suaded tliat tlie mijsty line 
bounding the horizon must indeerl he 
the >ea ; and then suddenly looking 
upwards, the mountain-t<»p y(iii per- 
ceive is enveloped in eloutU, brooding 
there if tliey had broodod there for 
ever, so runs is tlieir ealin, but 

you care not thouirb that sumniit 
should remain iiivi>lhle, for a hundred 
other suiinnit^, some \\\it with light 
like lire, MJine tinged with a beautiful 
bine glimmer, aiid some stivped in a 
sublime pui’ide gL»oin, on ail sides 
surround you as yi.u ascend nearer the 
sky — but even there A>ljere now you 
sTand, stand would you still were yt»u 
endowed uith the eag'le’s wings, for 
till- day is well nigli done, though af- 
ternoon at most had been su>peeted 
to be stealing over the solitude, and 
for the first time in your life you be- 
liold a sunset, of which the Veniein- 
brance glorious as the reality — for 
there are sights seen by every man wlio 
walks among mountains that in after 
times lose not a particle of their splen- 
dour, so borne in arc they within the 
penetralia of the sjiirit's sanctuary — 
will go with you through whatever 
paths it may be your destiny to travel 
tliilhcr, with undimiiiishoil glory, to 
the edge of that darkness that ex- 
cludes all the visionary images of this 
earth and this life frijm troubling the 
rest prepared for us ml in the grave. 

That is prose ; and so is this — a 
sentence beginning simply as the hay- 
maker's song ; but that song is mute, 
and so a few moments aflter are its 


echoes— that so near — ^thoso so far 
away ; now you hear hut many rills 
accompanying the voice of one river ; 
now birds are warbling the latest 
songs of the season in the woods, 
while the woods themselves are a-whis- 
per ; well may you wonder tliat you 
heard them not before;, for the cattle 
arc lowing on a liiindred hills, anrl 
y(‘t the waterfall may ho heard as if 
all were silent ; far down below, on 
the meadow before the hall-likc farm- 
house, is ringing, clear as silver hells, 
the laughter of imps at play, too 
young for labour; and, hark! a dirge 
advances, lamenting louder and louder, 
or seems receding fainter and fainter, 
as the funeral iiarty ]>ace height or 
hollow, nearing the chapel, on whose 
burial-ground wall we two have been 
cheerfully sitting, as we looked on life, 
forgetful th:‘t there was death — till 
se(‘ ! the bier, borne sliouldcr-high, is 
loAUTcd, and now hear hut the 
Voice of tlio c»l(l j)riest reading* the ser- 
vice, pausing for a moment in the 
shudder sent through all assembled 
there by the hollow rumble that ra- 
tifies the sentence (lu^^t to dust.” 

The-'C are but medioen; specimen* 
of our i)rove, hut they are better than 
your be^t vt*r>(*, thougli you are a ver- 
silier of no mean talent. Wo were 
about to say, wh»‘n we broke off, that 
in hap])iei* moods we iiope wo have 
wiattin not altogether in vain about 
beautiful and beloved AVeslmorelancl. 
Wliat nould you say to a coinj)kte 
Serit's oi‘ Piet ures tliereof from our jren, 
in Tl.rei' \ oiumes ? But now again to 
the Mol’n’i vin Dlcamlron. 

Our readers had a taste of the qua- 
lities of Mr Donnes in our last num- 
ber, ami tlu>ugh the world is slow to 
admire the gi'uius of a new aspirant 
after literary fame, and will not all at 
onee obey even the bidding of Maga, 
yet wo have had g’ood reason to be- 
iieve tliat our article has been of some 
serviee, and tliat lie need no longer 
vex his heart with the troubling anger 
with Ills lot which neglected genius 
imr>es in solitude to prey upon its 
energies till it works their destruc- 
tion. 

Let Mr Downes himself speak of 
the design of his work : — 

“ Its design embraces the great ‘ many- 
coloured life,’ not life in Wales only — 
the passions of men, not of W'clshmen 
only — the beauty of scenery in general, 
though chiefly that of their fine and ne- 
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glected country ; and this because, in the 
opinion of those who have travelled far 
in many lands, and with an eye and mind 
for Nature, that country is nc)t excelled 
in pictorial beauty by even the finest 
scenes such extensive travel has presented 
to their view. 

“ The author will avow further, that it 
dares to deal with ^jro itnoss fj:enerally — 
the moral and the pictorial, — whether in 
the outer world or that inner microcosm, 
tlie heart of man, — whether for the eye, 
or the eye of the mind, — whether for 
f^ood or for evil. Moreover, Wales is, 
most strange to say, very nearly unbroken 
ground in English liter.iture — (piite such 
in the romantic department. Yet avIio, 
alive to ta^te or feeling, eaii look without 
some impulse toward the tragic — some 
touch of romantic melancholy — on its lone 
cataracts, its cloud-capt rocks — its vesti- 
ges of departed greatness — its might} 
wrecks of castles breasting stormy seas — 
of abbeys, eriimblins in the olive -coloured 
glooms of russet heights and leafy lun- 
bra.'re, — its Canttdtian, its ruin*', and its 
tombs? or who roam >acant throiii:h the 
suin\ner valleys, with the river-blue, and 
eoUage-white intermingled, — with the 
universal green colour of the verv air 
among so many pastoral mountain*, joined 
to such poetical modes of life, without 
something of lyrical ins]»iration under such 
lingering reflection-' of a Jiohlen age ? The 
common nomenclature of its toiM»grapiiy 
involves both ])oetry and histctricrl ro- 
mance, and often even deep trugedv , like the 
solemn conjectural wliisjiering-' from al- 
most lebulous times to ours, in the lialf- 
eftaced, hardly deciphered, hicrogljphical 
memorials on an age-worn tomb, or eof- 
fiii-stone of Egvpt. There i** the Tfjnnon 
Waedog (‘ Blood) Well’) — the I^ont y 
Gwaye fthe ‘ Hollow' of Woe’) — the 
Maen Achwynfan (the ‘ Stone of Lanieii- 
tation and 'N^Veping ’) — the Lhfsan Gtcaed 
Gu'yr (the ‘ Plant of the Blood of man’). 
What a terrible mvster) of some <lark ac- 
tual tragedy of life, now buried under 
pleasant daisied fields, and inoimlain banks 
now echoing only bleatings and lowings, 
do these more than half iiinoil — and bj a 

single name ! 

• « • 

“ 1 can truly assure thee that there is 
matter in abumlance for rational curiosity 
left ill Wales, and what is better, strong 
vestiges of 'what wc may surely (jharae- 
terizc as patriarchal life, if life as rudely 
simple, yet happy, as that recorded of 
,very early times may be so designated. 
The secluded W'elsh breeder of sheep and 
tender of cattle leads a life of solitary 
wildness truly curious to the curious in 
man’s nature — one of pastoral peace, if 
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not pastoral vagrancy, that leaves little to 
the imagination to fill up for that of an 
ancient man of woolly wealth, or a modem 
one among the Bedouin Arabs. 

“ When you read of the picture of pri- 
mitive modes of even Cambrian life being 
now wholly lost, of IMacAdam and the 
schoolmaster having swept both Ignorance 
and Pastoral in tlicir primitive character 
out of Britain, you may, I am very sorry 
and happy to say, suspend your belief. 
Tourists— bookmakers I mean — follow tho 
routes of predeces-aors, and see with their 
e)es, and nothing beyond ; thence I be- 
lieve it is that so littl^' is known of the 
domestic lives and characters of the di- 
rect descendants of the Britons, our fellow 
countrymen. 

“ Persons accustomed to consider a 
corrupt metropolis as the chief stage of 
high adventure in the range of llie stermy 
passions, and a ])a'!toral region, micIi as 
Wales, as that t»f rural innocence, or 
minor and rustic oflences onlv, would feel 
s<in;e .surprise at the character of many 
events occurring in tl’e ino*-! peaceful 
districts of the jnountains. Nor arc 
wanting iimtance.s of a gloomy and intense 
character in m inv incidentii’ly or directly 
divulged at onr criminal bar. bight as is 
the Welsh cdond ir (to tlie high lionoiir 
of the people) in the number of crimiiiLtl.s 
(a maiden as-size. as all must renunnber, 
being 1.0 nnfi*e(|iient occiiriciice in both 
North and South Wales', vi't. in the djie 
of the crime, empliatie.'lly sjn'i'kiiig, wlirn 
such docs spot thi.s general fair lione of 
the j>rineipality, then* is a diH*}»<’r -‘hade 
than marks the average of crime in b.ng- 
land, t)r wherever tlie nviny diversions of 
minds and hctirts inio uiultiforiii modes o! 
selfishness, soften down the moral .-surface 
of the commonplace soiiety into one level 
of wider but less deep depravity. Cer- 
tain it is, that at intervals (the interim 
heing beautifully void of almost all offence), 
there .stands, startling the general gentle 
sjnril of a jiastoral people, at the bar of 
justice, some tremendous cnl])rit, morally 
grim all over in black and b](tod. Tlie 
eireurn.stance.s rising dismal to light, as 
each shuddering witness diffuse.s Jn.s owm 
awed and tremulous solemnity of feeling 
over the whole court, death-silent in o\- 
))cctation, are of such a nature as tran- 
sports the cultured listener’s mind to lands 
very different to the rustic Wales of his 
previous ideas, to those where live 
* Souls made of fire, and children of the sun.* 
He is astonished on recilling his thought 
to what is present, to see at the bar, on 
trial of life or>death, a rustic, a mere real 
shepherd ! a man w'hose outer life is all 
calm and monntoii) , but his inward a very 
hurricano of pas.sions. 
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“ Now, odd as it may be, the reading 
of these narratives, involving much of 
these impassioned traits of character, 
tliuugli not presented in such horrible 
aspects of retribution as trials or execu- 
tions, seems nowhere more interesting to 
me th.in when resorted to in the deep 
rei)oHe of Miinmer twilight, and the va- 
ciiiu> of J! of //(^My-ioiirney in which 

th} patient hs now engaged. Perhaps tlie 
eonlr.i^t pleases. I am sure that the sil- 
van e.ilin and beauty of our chosen spirts 
when* we pilch our lents (yea, our tents ; 
though we tell no fortunes, nor think or 
fear for our own ) — 1 say the glow of a 
June sunset, on a niountjin side or river 
dale, derives a double charm from such 
(ieoj) plunging into the abyss of human 

lu'arls. Dixino nature and '^aii 

— (wiio shall fill up that hi. tus with a 
lining epithet?) — set off each other in 
slrinige^t relit f. It is like tinding, as we 
often do, among the ruins of aome abbex, 
jcllowed by sunset, and rich in all the 
poinp.oiis xel soothing eolouring of aii- 
(iinm, a bramhletl pit, full of toads ! dan- 
gcrt»u> xxilh snakes, and only verdant xxith 
the ‘ rloadlx nightsluide,’ onlx floxx'ery xxith 
the [loison of the foxglove ! IIoxv plea- 
sant, after spxing doxxn into its tlainp hor- 
rtn*. to look round again at the sweet inel- 
loxx’ laiulscajie, as the sun looks its last 
ox'er the &le*epwalk ridge, and that mon- 
astic ruin itself gives half its charms (not- 
withstanding that ugly hole), xxith its 
iiiockerx of xx'indows, to that ])lacitl 
X‘*liole I Sucli is a peep into the he.’rt of 
11. an in the inid«!t of pensive eonteiiijila- 
liini.s of nature, ' 

All this is Ibreihly and iiiudy .said ; 
aiul IhotiLili ill tli^c volume.^ tin- execii- 
of the author’s design is far from 
Mid much of it open to cx^cii fa- 
tal objections, yet in many of Ins clelinea- 
tioiis of the groxxth .md poxver of pas- 
sion ho has been greatly successful, 
and shown that he etin axvaken both 
pity and terror. We gave a full ac- 
count of the frame- work of the Moun- 
tain Decameron, and spoke with high 
praise of his extraordinary gifts as a 
p<ii liter of external nature. His pic- 
tures are truly Welch. We know not 
if he w^as born in the Principality, but 
he has assuredly been naturalized, and 
there is nothing about him of the alien. 
Hc' is at home among the mountains, 
whether far inland he pitch his tent, 
or on the green shore of the Cumbrian 
seas. He is no touaist whose talk is 
of inns. He cares not where he sleeps 
— and loves to bivouaek in w^oods, 
piider rocks, on river sides, or on 
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moors. There is often an intensity of 
feeling in his rhapsodies that betrays 
a mind almost crazed with lonesome 
communings xvith the stern and savage 
asper ts of nature ; and we know of no 
kind of life better fitted to make a man 
m id than that of wandering day and 
iii ;*ht by oneself within the melancholy 
or axvful rumbling of the sea on rocky 
c oasts in tide or tempest. 

‘‘ To paint the human heart in storm 
(a moral spectacle as grand and eleva- 
ting* to tlic soul as that of a stormy 
(a*i-‘ru) — to relieve its terrors and its 
gloom by the gentler touches of wo- 
m.ni’s iiderness — of the thousand 
swc<'tuesses of childhood — of love, 
pity, and generosity of s(‘lf-devotion — 
and 'iroat, and delightful exercise of 
hiiui.i.i .‘‘(Misi bill tics is the endeavour, 
at 1‘‘ >t, of the Moiiutniii Decameron.” 
And a worthy endeax our it is — though 
not so new in our literature as Mr 
Doxvik ^ xvould seem to tliiiik from this 
.somewhat o.'steiitatious aiinomieement. 
Neither can we grant him the merit of 
originality — at this time of day — in 
pre.seiiting poetical prose to a public 
utterly nauseating poetry.” True, he 
say>, that he pleads for no novelty 
in eomjiosition which he conceits him- 
self the inventor of, but merely a 
hona fide return to that honest, heart- 
felt, fearless tone of expression xvhieh 
(h’stinguished our glorious old drania- 
ti'it'i — fur a little indulgence to those 
flowers, even in prose, xx^hich Jeremy 
Taylor did not deem unxvorthy of even 
diviiiitx, nor Bacon disdain to .strew 
exxn copiously over philosophy’s 
nigged ])ath. What eulogiums are 
still justly bestoxved on the inimi- 
table pro.-c of the former ! Yet, xx'ere 
a xvriter to put forth to-day, j^rose half 
as profiusely adorned xxith poetic fan- 
cies, xvould not tlie very panegyrists 
of the old fall foul of the modern page 
as prose run mad ? ” They wxiild — 
they do ; but who cares? Net lie xxdio 
can write it — such as Christopher 
North and Joscpli Doxviies. 

But dcjcs the imblic utterly nauseate 
poetry ? No. The worst that can be 
truly said of her is that she regards it 
with inditlerencc. Yet not to deceive 
ourselves by jittributing good or bad 
qualities to that imaginary personage, 
arc there not thousands and tens of 
thousands xvho at this day derive from 
poetry tlie greatest delight ? Homer 
and Pindar, and the Greek tragedians 
arc read by mtmy more than ISIr 
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Downes snpposes ; so are Spenser, and 
Shakspeare, and Milton ; and so arc 
the best poets of our own time. We 
agree with him in believing that the 
pursuit of wealth in commerce — the 
pseudo-philosophy of the Utilitarians 
— the heartless abandonment of 
fashion to poor and fiivoloiis pursuits’* 
— the selfishness of party-politics — and 
with multitudes who seek no selfish 
ends, their utter inanity — do one and 
all help to prevent all calm and 
lucidness of intellecf,” without w'hich 
there can be no love, no knowdedge of 
the higher works of imagination ; but 
there is much that is m>ble in tlie spi- 
rit of the age, nor can w e believe that 
all delight in poetry is gone, w liilo yet 
so many true ])oets are alive, or but 
lately dead. We should not w'onder 
if the niiiin current of thought and 
feeling in this nation were soon to 
flow’ again into the ehaniiel'^ 'which 
within these fc'tv years have, it lml^t 
be eonfo^ed, been left r.ither dry ; 
and even no’vv were a gn'at poet to 
appeal , we cannot doubt that he "woidd 
find audience. 

Mr Downes ha> fears fi'i* himself — 
and there is something luit a little 
affecting in the&e confes>i(jns. 

** Somctiiinir, T hope, is to be .allowed 
for the pelf-dclusioiis of an almost litoral 
hermit. Shut up, or wandering among 
mountains for theec many ypar=! pist, con- 
versiina: with few hut the rudest people, I 
have not the advantage of literary or 
other refined society, to freshen my stag- 
nating thoushts, or eorre/t iny' evroiieoiis 
ones ; to tell mo where those thoughts 
arc not dnlj elicited, or where it were 
more graceful to siipiiress them. 1 am 
my own adviser and my own critic, 
my own * pensixe public,’ and liciuo, 
perhaps, ouulit to he loss sexerely 
zed if I bec(»me, as in the prexious 
lines — my ‘ own trumpeter.* Nor do 
mountains alone constitute my soMtude, 
but the misfortune of .antedating old auc 
by the loss of friends. The splemlid 
Btrects of your huge metropolis, with their 
immense throngs of people, are to some 
few Viosom -aliens among them, more 
deeply solitary than mountain avenues, 
with their multitude of trees and moxing 
flo ks. For mxself, I can say that the 
mighty * hum’ of those croxvds no more, 
disturbs me, who neithe: sh.are in th.c 
chase of their many intr*re'!ts nor sxxadl 
Ihe cry, than does the constant roar of the 
cataracts of my home country. Nor do 1 
^te this without a latent conceit that 


possibly such a recluse, addressing such 
an audience as the ‘ Reading Public,’ may 
be regarded as a curious kind of monster. 
In such solitude, it is natural for the un- 
guided mind (especially if in old time en- 
thusiastic) both to hope and despond to 
excess. I have however reached that 
stage of ‘ life’s poor play* when a writer 
(anil still more if he be a parent) has a 
darker fear than that of the critic * before 
his eyes ’ — Death. 

“ The decline of life is a sort of Cala- 
brian soil, ashy as well as tremulous, and 
success and failure .alike loco their intense 
effect under that eternal looking for. Ho 
can patiently await critical insult or in- 
jii>itice, xvho knoxvs that fexv or none sur- 
\ive, of those for the sake of whose opi- 
nion such insult would have been distress- 
ing. A prouvler i‘*sue nf his lilerary ad- 
venture xvould pcrlia])s not prove a hap- 
pier one. Total failure is perh.aps not so 
painful as the success that comes late ; 
when the hearts that hoped with us, and 
for us, so long in vain, are in tlie earth, 
and the bitter self-mocking ‘ cni bona ’ 
— rises inxolnutavily from the depth of tho 
empty surxixing he: rt, in the solitary — 
cxen though croxvned bexond that he.irt's 
hope — he feels that it is not u'iihiny that 
jtride turns for gratification, the social 
mind for blis^. 

“ To th« «'ead, to the bnried bosom- 
friend or xxife, the crowned hero is still 
uncroxvnevl, and the nio»t popular poet 
still an obseine rlixnier. WIkU he xvas 
'xvhen that companioii left him lonely on 
the earth, he ‘'till, ,iiul must bo for exer 
and for ever. 

* Fortunate who do not, in their latter 

dj}s, live .’Old (he ainotftt at: atigciii.’ ’* 

Wc are now close i.jiun flic ro- 
ni.ance of wbiidi we mean to give some 
analysis and siiecimcns. It is the 
fir^t in Volume fir>t ; and he puts it 
forth .as an experimental sample of 
hi-^ attempts to exalt find .spiritualize 
his materials by the magieal illuMoiis 
of poetry, to throw round them the 
romantic attraction of lofty sentiment 
anil picturcstjiie associatiouf'.” If he 
finds that he has reached the graces 
of poetry and the grandeur of pas- 
sion, ho says he need not despair of 
his ability for tho “ meaner portion of 
a novelist’.'^ ta^k” — by which he means 
the National Novel. Are there no 
nation d novels of that character ? 
Surely there are ; nor do we bcli^'ve 
that between the Novel and the Ro- 
nijnco there is any c.ssential distinction. 
He adds — “ To explain myself, I would 
ask any one to compare tragedy undei 
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the hands of Lillo, and tragedy from 
the sod of Shakspeare. The dread- 
ful fidelity of Lillo to his original, a 
dismal murder, in his ‘ Arden of Fe-^ 
versham,' cannot be denied. Yet I 
deny that that play is tragedy, for it 
is not a poem. If truth alone deser- 
ved the highest applause, he should 
rank above Shakspeare. But who is 
there that does not confess the more 
intense interest of the murder in Mac- 
beth and in Otlicllo ? See the effect 
of exalting a harrowing situation, by 
the diviner spirit of poetry I Tiie 
more truly tragic tliat situation, the 
less can it span? cloriueiit passion and 
picturesque adjuncts. Without them 
it becomes only harrowing. Were it 
not AY>wa6’//7/flr latein life’s day, I would 
learn German, devote iny whole mind 
to acquiring its graces and j)owcrs, 
and Avrito tragedy for the German 
Stage. 'Fhvre is yet a creviec open 
for dramatic talent.” 

Macbeth and Othello are as na- 
tional as Arden of reversham, and far 
more so ; Mr Downes speaks Avell 
about Lillo, but all he says hr.s been 
said a hundred times ; nor did any- 
bod}' ever dream of e(nnj>aring him 
Avith Sliak'ju'are. For Heaven’s sake 
let not 'Mr Downes learn German ; 
Goethe w ould be his ruin, nor could 
Schiller save him — but the idea L'n too 
ricli of his aetjuiring the graces and 
poAvers of that language so as to be 
able to Avritc I'ragedy fur the Ger- 
man Ste.gc. 

But now for the TiiAorcAL PASsn»x 
uF IMaumxduki: Pai ll. 

Alice AVolsteneraft, the aauIoav of 
:iu old man to whom she had been 
married Avhen abiio^t a child by co- 
vetous parents, after a long chronic 
ailment batl withered her for years, 
and her charms, for she had been 
beautiful, Avere a little on the wane, 
was Avedtled to Marmadukc Paul, a 
very young man, Avith A\'hom she W'as 
deejily enamoured, but liA'cd witliout 
hopes of a child — it being to licr a 
constant ‘Hnortification, or misery, that 
she w as not to present one so loved 
■with one image of himself.” But this 
grief was soon to bo SAvalloAvcd up in 
one all-overwhelming — for Paul, who 
had been once to sea, Avas seized by a 
press-gang, and Alic^ was again a wi- 
dow. «« She retired directly to a wild 
and melancholy farm (her owm), with- 
in the mighty shadow' of the great 


Orme’s Head, to never more (as she 
said in her wild woe), be out of the 
reach of the roar and spray and uproar 
of that sea whjch was heating round her 
husband.” Here she became a mo- 
ther — or rather a child was found cry- 
ing in her bed ; for the rumour from 
the first ran that ’twas no child of hers, 
but that she had bribed its poor pa- 
rents to part with it, that she might 
bless her husband, on his hoped return, 
with the sight of a b(?autiful babe, 
his imagined owm,” and thus kindle 
for herself his affection into love. Ruth, 
so the child was named, greAv up al- 
most to womanhood, in that most me- 
lancholy abode, with her supposed mo- 
ther, who, Avorn out A\'ith ceaseless 
mourning, for her husband returned 
not, at last lay at the point of death. 
Her pcqictual w'atchings, daj' and 
night, during so many years, and the 
cflect of hope deferred that maketh the 
heartsick, are most inqirc'ssively paint- 
ed ; and there is true pathos and poetry 
in the description of the childhood and 
maidenhood of poor Ruth, surrouruh'd 
AA'ith mysteries and glooms. From the 
first uncared about for her oavii sake, 
and neglected toAvards the end, since 
he for w’liom she bad been brought up 
w'as to return no more, 

“ A strange, dim, yet more tluin dreary 
remembrance, Imng on her mind, of her 
verj first stage of memory. It Avas lluit a 
very wretched and withered old woman, 
repeatedly landed in a crazy and foul 
little boat, rowed by but one man, and 
hobbled up to her mother’s dark stone 
house, roofed Axitli reeds or fern stalks, in 
the rock shadows. That whenever she 
followed her in (like a ehild, curious), 
Alice ahvays cxclu letl her, and Avas al- 
Avajs in tears and groat trouble. That 
this tattered and fiercish old woman would 
.stop on tlic beach to gaze in her infant 
face long together ; sometimes made an 
angry groan or grunt at her, but once 
gave her a cake, and kissed and cried 
OA'er her. And besides this, she had 
heard, or caught .somelioAv, the unaccount- 
able impression that she was a murderess 

— had killed a child 1 ” 

* * * « 

“ Tt was nothing strange that the Utilk. 
girl should, at the earliest age, begin to 
share that despairing kind of expectation 
of tlic father’s return, which possessed the 
parent; and weep, when she wept for 
him, and fancy how fine a form he had 
when she so painted him to the girl grown 
bigger ; that she should leaiu to live in 
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pei*petual waiting, as it were, for him 
whose very bones, in all likelihood, had 
long sinco mingled with that brine, . till 
the verj' do'piur of the withered wife be- 
came, in the happier buoyant breast of 
the daughter, a lively living hope. She 
would not despair , — she hoped a father in 
every sail that specked the background of 
cloud, or gleamed like a mighty bird of 
snowy plumage in the closer of the 
green sea."’ 

* * * * 

Alice had been accustomed to kindle 
a beacon fire, in heavy fogs and dark 
weather, on the dark greeusw.ird hill, for 
the service of her absent luisband, should 
ho, jjossibly, l)e making homeward on that 
dangerous coast. The child would sit <)r 
play by this melancholy hopeless beacon 
for hours, with v.hicb the forsaken woman 
mocked her ouii despair. She pursued 
this wild fancy till Ruth was grown of age 
to understand iis ■ purpose. M'hcu lh<* 
mother grew weary of the dream, and no 
longer busied herself with that beacon, 
wliicii wa*, more coimeeted with the wild- 
ness of despair than hope, the girl oitcji 
lit one alone, till the few' remote farm 
people began to whisper of madness in 
both daughter and mother.” 

No place could be more fitted ns a 
retreat for melancholy madness, and 
even to Invcvl it- if th<it be ]vj«-si>)lc. in 
an infant miiKi, than Midi wild abode; 
and though there was no absolute mad- 
ness about Ruth, then or afterwards, 
an imagination so excitcable as hers, 
dealing with a lieart so tender and aft'ec- 
tions so profound, miglit, under trials, 
derange her reason, till love should be- 
come reckless of life. In tw’ont) pages 
concluding with this extract, Mr 
Downes has compressed as much mean- 
ing, and as many emotions, as will be 
found within the same space in any 
other w ork of fiction. Alice of the 
Broken Heart,” selfish as she is in 
her misery, and neglectful of the 
duteous creature, who in filial affection 
is indeed lier daughter, nevertheless 
W'c cannot but pity ; having been let 
into the secret of her character and 
her condition, ere yet she was wx^dded 
to the man she so passionately loved ; 
but Ruth we take into our heart, and 
strangely sorrowful do we feel to be 
the lot of such an orphan, — less sad to 
have lost one who had never acted to 
her a mother’s part, than to lose that 
fancied image of a father, which from 
earliest childhood she had cherished 
in her soul — its only comfort. 


“A duu-grBett marshy rushy, (fey, witjv 
a few crags peeping pale through* ftt tree- 
less nakedness, formed the fbrbgrbuud* 
One or tw»o ntandsfie rUins of rTm»s,"tho 
mere wreck of what have been pictures- 
que felies,' are dimly 'Viable. ^ Before was 
the opi^n sea,vwith’an ita sounds, and nil 
its waves sunken into one mighty moaning, 
and one restless floor — and the sea-sky, 
with an its clouds chiStdHng In purple but 
hirid pomps -round thw great sun, on the 
horizon "s edge. On pne hand the pyrami- 
dal headland of tho Great Orme’s Hpad, 
on the other that of the Lej^er' Orme’s, 
stood like liuge towers, reared by giaiiti*; 
to sentiiiM* eternally the majestic pass or 
gorge they form of that iiurshlaiul, with 
its few' iomb-liko colossal stones and pros- 
trate ruins. The only sound was that iin- 
mensc one of the deep, made morv* awful 
by the re\erberation of the whole body of 
the mountain of the CJreat Orme’s Head, 
wbicdi ga\e a distinct peal and roll in ad- 
dition to tl'O breaking thunder of the sen. 

111 such a naked %a>>t ot prospect, 
whole families and all their homes wonhl 
hardly have relieved that solitufle. Dwarf- 
ed into ino\ing ligiires, and theii; houses 
into beaver lints or molehills, under that 
mighty bulk and its shadow, an«l bolide 
that illimitable dome and its floor, the) 
would lia\e rather added to the soleinnil\. 
Much less did that one figure relieve it, 
which this ('Ncidnir, pVi'-ed just in npposi- 
ti<.:i V ith till. no\\ t'nnpeivd irlors of tlie 
sinking Min’s dilateil globe, gave to the 
eye it intercepted (like some figured spot 
in its disk), the doubtful image of a hu- 
luan form, diminished to a mere dust atom. 
If the romance of llic image was destroy- 
ed on approach, by the discovtry that this 
imagined ‘ angel in the snii’ was no other 
than our Ruth, a Welsh cottage girl re- 
cliiiina on a knoll of rock, with dry sea- 
weed for a pillow, her raven hair flying in 
wild grace, with some touch of a poetic 
fire in that eye, albeit a humble stocking 
from her mother’s few* sheep’s wool, was 
growing on the knitting-neeflles in her 
hand, w’hich her taper finirers plicMl rapid- 
ly, without a moment di\erting her atten- 
tion from the dim speck in the distance 
that she fancied into a sail — (ses! a /»- 
the/'s sail even yet I) 1 say, whatever the 
scene lost in the illusion of romaiici', it 
gained in interest, actual living interest. 
It is an advantage of this general occupa- 
tion of our W'elsh housewives and chil- 
dren, knitting, that it goes on mechanical- 
ly, w'ithout withdrawing the mind, or eye, 
or limbs irom any other pursuit ; the two 
hands only keep producing the useful com- 
modity, leaving the motiicrs to w’alk, fetch 
cows, talk, and quarrel, the young to go 
errands, to learn reading, &c., quite as if 
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nq OMer stoe^i*.' Thaa it 

is s9r«c4<W ^be- slender needles so 

woollen af- 
fair Sib -needful ! > . - ! 

It wad pn thi^ evening of melancholy 
Bi>lendour» wl^^rwe have be^ d^ribing, 
thus 8leei>iug inr hirid cr^Son '^elong the 
grand sort of inverted arch of mighty span, 
formed by the two. great l^cadl^ds, that 
Ruth was lisnttily summon^ home by a 
neighbour. She ran like a wild fawpi) her 
stockings and part of her attire left on the 
rock sldb ; she ran — find found her jiio. 
thei* dying ; wlio collecting her little 
breath, addressed her witli a smile, after 
ki.-sing away her incessant tears, l^ior 
Ruth had rarely known the touch of those 
niolher-lips ; and now they were blueibli, 
anil ghastly, and her ejes t(»Ul that the 
hand of death was already a<lvanced be- 
tween her ami that parent. All return of 
leiiileiMObS hatl fonnerly been com'ined to 
I'le sad woiiuin’s lieavl ; she had no more 
(he /oal, no longer tlic active spirit of e\eii 
maternal lo\e, ciiough alive within her to 
gi\e kiss for ki»s, endearineKt for mnlear- 
nienl. Kow she kissed and clapped her 
lVrv<'n(l>, then hai«U 

‘ 1 must leave > 011 , ])oor eliild ! 1 feel 
myhi'ir goiiig, going whore 1 (riint my Mar- 
nnniuke is long ago gone Ik fore me.’ 

“ * (Jh I'o! niymothcr,’ poor Ruth broke 
forth, sf>l»bifi/, ‘ he is not gone, lire for 
him ! li\e, and h ‘ will come again 1 Wo 
w’ill liglit our fire again e\er> dark night- 
fall. Don’t say /«*'.< gone, an(l^v<>w are go- 
ing, or 1 .shall die heforc jo.i ! don't both 
leave me. pra> don’t I <jh dear ! oh my 
heart I * and she held her .side, where it 
seemed l.-irsting from her bosom. 

•* * (iood, dear girl,’ tbe faint woman 
pursued, ‘ though you think niv‘ unhappy 
in <|iutling life, and tliongh folks ttilk of 
dying as if it were to fall asleeji, and it 
were a diendful sleej), indeed, my dear, 
it's to 7ne nothing dreadful, but just like 
a waking. IMy life has beqii the sleep, 
(u)d knows ! rdy life has been the dream, 
and Heaven forgive me for making your’s 
llie same, poor ehild ! but i/nvve a life yet 
to come, I do hope ; jet I’d rather see 
you dead now than that it should be such 
a lilc-a?t it has pleased God to send me. 

I fear me it’s a crime to love as I’ve done; 
I'm .sure it has east me dow'ii into such 
despair, as must be wicked, if wc have 
any heart left to fight against it : but what 
can a broken heart do ? iVt»*c I see that I 
should have turned my eyes that couldn’t 
sleep, and my heart that was never at 
peace, and my arms tli^ W’orc ever ready 
to do a desperate something, oh ! not to 
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that deaf sea, not to that empty distance, 
not to a foolish false figure on my brain, 
of my JVlarmaduke, my dear ! rocking on 
a, masthead — oh no I but to the God that 
I- almost grew wroth against for dividing 
us I Oh, and woe not my God merciless to 
me to give the uttermost I ever could 
wish for, in tlie way of passionate love, 
only to take it away directly ? only to take 
him away ? Never could I, never did I 
say, ‘ Ble.ssod bo the name of the Lord !’ 
Therefore jierliaps he refused me my dear 

Marmaduke back to these arms But 1 

must be short.’ — Then she waited till the 
neighbour who had fetched Ruth was 
gone, and at last said, trembling all over 
— ‘ ^iy poor poor Ruth ? Yet not mine 

“ Not yours^ my mother ? Not your’s? 
Well-a-day ! she’s moythering,* oh ! let 
mo fetch the w'oman back.’ 

“ ‘ J^tay, be quiet, child ; you are now 
si xi ceil years old, I must not die in false- 
hood. — Ah ! you’ll hate me and the me- 
mory of mo wore. But what’s love and 
w hill’s hate to me, but only Marmaduke ’s? 
I am not your mother. * 

“ Rutli rolled her eyes in bewilderment, 
tlirough tears, turning death-pale, and 
muttering ‘ Not my mother 9 ’ 

“ ‘ Hear me, ray poor child ! I had 
prayed to God to permit me to hold but 
one image of my Marmaduke, and he 
would not 1 1 envied the most destitute of 
mothers only for that they were mothers I 
I w'atehed the soft eyes of my Marmaduke, 
and thought how they w^ould look at me, 

oil me, if Oh 1 shall live again, to go 

mad ! I shall rouse myself from this death, 
that I'm as glad of as a poor creature long 
at sea is of land, if I begin to remember 
again, to feel afresh, and flutter all over 
again ! 1 teas mad, Ruth. My longing to 
meet him with an infant, when he wrote 
to me about his coming back, drove me 
into a scheme for deceiving him. But 
never did he tome back to be deceived ! 
but my guilt w^as the some. I began to 
ai't my plot ; and when that other woman’s 
time of trouble came, by the aid of her 
nurse, W'c contrived to make it believed 
her child was still-born, and long before 
its time, while the old woman brought yon 
(jyou w-erc the child) and nursed me in my 
pretended lying-in. This old midwife 
never betrayed our plot ; and" oh ! how I 
doated on you, for nothing but the pro- 
mise your little helpless body afforded me 
of becoming dll to my dear husband, which 
other wives are to theirs ! I tried to dream 
awake that you was my own. How soon 
1 taught you to say ‘ Dad, dad 1 ’ I’m sure 
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I trembleji at thou^t of losing you, so as 
uovor mother di<}. But when you gre^ so 
pretty and grew to prattle so, and one 
IrU^ canie after another, that 1 so wanted 
him to see, all came, but he never came, 
lie never saw them, and one by one was 
forgot ; when your little teeth shewed, 
and you began to go alone, and he never 
watched these things with me ; oh then, I 
began not to care for you, poor darling ! 
ibr then I cared for nothing ; and so, you 
know, you' VO grown, and grown to a great 
girl, a woman ! ha ! ha ! ha ! yes, youie a 
line woman-figure now ! and wh-it am I ? 
An old withered one, a ^^ieked one ! But 
what matters? hell ne^er see me so, God 
wouldn’t let him be deceived ; God punished 
me, for never, never, never more did 
Marmaduke come back ! But mind, 1 
charge you, Ruth, I implore it, my dear, 
if he do come back, don't tell him^ don’t 
make me out a liar to him ! Swear you 
won't expose me 1 Let him pity me, let 
him come and plant my grave ! Oli. 
Ruth ! ’ 

“ * I swear I never \\ill, nij dear, dear 
mother J * Ruth sobbed distractedly. With 
one finger raised towards Heaven, and the 
poor girl’s face on her panting bosom, 
Alice sunk back ; and when Ruth, alarm- 
ed, raised her tearful face to answer her 
more audibly, the dreadful e>es were fixed 
upon hers, never to be veiled by thoa>e 
moveless lids again, but by another's 
band.” 

It was formerly a Welsh eustoiii,. t(» 
bring out the straw which might have 
formed part of the bed-furniture of a 
person who had died, and set it on fire 
before the door of the house — a signal 
of death. This w^as done by the per- 
son who had performed the last duties 
to Alice — the night was dark and 
stormy — and that solemn but feeble 
beaeon might be seen by any eyes that 
chanced to turn from land or from sea 
towards the foot of the Onne’s Head 
Mountain.” 

** The wild imaginative clmvacicr '\hicli 
her mode of life had formed in the soli- 
tary girl, Ruth, gave impulse to her nerves, 
and a spirit bold beyond the weakness of 
her sex and age, on exciting (occasions. 
She entreated to be the sole watcher by 
her lost protector. The howling and rising 
wind almost extinguished the two rushes, 
dipped in grease, which, fixed each in 
the small iron vice used tri bear them 
about, stood on each sidt of the shcettMl 
corpse ; the cottage shook violently, the 
echoes of the tremendous falls of the broad 
sea^s sw’eep lashing the idcky beach on the 
seaward side of the Great Ormc', were like 


thunderclaps run into one another ; and the 
real thunder of tlm sky (shut up by 
clouds as by mighty folding doors hung 
with mourning) already came groaning 
from the distance, and tlic blueness of the 
lightning made itself seen within the room, 
spite of the light within ; yet Ruth per- 
severed in her desire to watch alone, to 
have that last sad office all her own, ami 
the women retired to rest, not in the 
house, but according to common usagt« 
even at this day with the fanner’s servants 
in retired pastoral districts, in summer at 
least, to a night’s rest in the straw of the 
coa house ; all the ohler farm houses ac- 
commodating their cattle under the same 
roof with the family, only divided bj a 
wall of rough stones. 

“ The dead of night was now on the 
world, or rather, in such solitude, on two 
mountains, their double-figured blackness 
frowning onl sudden in the qui^er of light- 
ning, with its ghastly day of a moment ; a 
sea running moiiiitaiii high ; a sca-lashed 
tlismal beach ; and an upward cataract of 
spray, that mounted halfway up the face of 
the Orme's Head jjrecipice next the 
waves, and volatile as it had flown up on 
the wind’s wing, of steady force, as it 
blew a settled hurricam*, in falling thun- 
ilered like whole wa\es that had ridden 
air and broken aiiainst that wall of crags, 
rather than the mere foam of that w’ave’.s 
raging. The stir and uproar of the ele- 
ments without strangely contrasted witii 
the everlasting peace and the never-to- 
be-broken silence of (be mortality within. 
That form, so latclj agitated as those ele- 
ments, so lately, e\en to the last, trem- 
bling with the last convulsions of the most 
powerful of the passions, the earthquake 
of the heart — now lay still as a summer 
night, when scarce a moth is heard llii- 
tiiig, a dull sha)>e fiiglitfully hinting its 
nature, by projecting features of face and 
Hinb, beneath a sheet, the necessary veil 
between its inetamorphised self and its, 
recently, fellow-beings,— a perishing 
image' of clay ; and all those elements of 
being, — those hopes foars, w'i’ailis, re- 
grets, dotings, jealoudes. v\hich had 
raged within that little va>ilt of a bosom, 
as do thunder, lightning, wind, and hail, 
in that of our visible heaven — all, all 
sunken into peace, and no more left of 
the yearnings, the rapid outstretchingf, of 
the busy spirit, than remains of its eager 
insect-hunting, and its flight outstripping 
our sight, to the winter-stricken bat, 
when it steals away to a ruinous tomb, 
damp cleft in rock, or the dci>th <if some 
duTi-Tcoii i:i a tower’s ruin, and there 
h.-'.ngs, v.ith Jiundrcdb more of its race, 
so stricken, a dull nnuss to be handled 
without their feeling the hand, not a wing 
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stirred of so many sv^ift ones, a mere 
black appenda^o to such vault ! 

Ruth, full of awful and sad thoughts, 
thus ruminated : — ‘ And I shall be so^e 
time — I care not were it now — ^like this 
dear, solemn — something — Oh, is it pos- 
sible ? is this not my mother s corpse ? 

yes, 1 will call it so — like you, my mother, 
ns now you arc. Why should I fear to 
raise the sheet ? She loved me, as w’ell 
as her poor tiistraeted heart eould love 
any thing, dear soul ! she never hurt me 

while living — why now ? — Yet 1 fear 

hike what you ore I shall he — shall I ever 
he like what you hnve heen y Oh, I can 
feel what you have felt, even hy what I, 

:i foolish ehild, feel towards a father I 
never knew. Ah, my (iod ! what a new 
world I have eonie into since this morn- 
ing’s sun rose on me 1 M\ dear father 
Ijeyoiid that ^ea is not my father — I’ve 
heen dreaming <»f a stranger ! I’ve watch- 
ed and wept, and lit up my little watch 
iirt', and thrown niy sili\ arms in my 
Iv'ep, and dreamed 1 \\a.s Hlee]nng on his 
hiisorn, and he’s not my father I lie is 
i.ol ? Who i> not ? Oh mother, mother, 
Nou've made my mind like this storm, and 
left jiie alone, dircctlj ! AVhy do I say 
‘ Mother ? ’ M’liat a coiifuMon ! I have 
no fear of htorin, or yonr poor pale <loath- 
look, or ini> Ihiuir, for I wish I were like 
\oii ! — Ilo-A it howls! Was that the 
\s iiul * 

** It V »s not the wiinl. She a])proach- 
ed the caseiiient, and Ncreaiiie<l at sight 
of n liumnii face, \er% pale, laid close to 
tlie )):nios. and then two hands, lain open 
all about them, as of one irro])iiig in bliiid- 
liiss. ]i was a shipwrecked man, who. 
having bv miracle saved himself by scram- 
biiii" uloiiif a ledge of the rocks, in the 
retrocession of the w’aves, and clinging, 
during their assault, had groped his way 
round to llie land side of the Great 
(•nne’s Head, and tlirected perhaps by 
M»u*es to llic house of death, was now 
st*eking the entrance. After her first sur- 
prise, Ruth did not forget her nature so 
far as to delay the dues of hospitality to- 
wartls the drt'nched, exliaustcd man, vio- 
lently as her ln*art beat and limbs trem- 
bled. She opened the door, but the 
wn eked man was turning the contrary 
way. and she found that lie w'as blind, in 
addition to his other calamities. Weather- 
beaten, with hands w’ounded and bleeding 
\vith the sharp rocks he had held by, ami 
Ids face smeared with the blood his hands 
hfid left there in throwing back his black 
bail*, that flew over hi^fiice in profusion, 
blown hy the wind ; his v oicc shrill and 
piteous ; his whole appearance was ter- 
rific as a spectre, and his feeble groping 
hi darkiiess; added to its piteous hoiTor, 


Ruth shuddered at, taking his hand as hu- 
manity prompted, yet, looking in his face, 
was surprised to catch a glimpse of two of 
the finest eyes that ever rolled, notwith- 
standing their loss of sight. Lightning 
had so far paralysed the optic nerve, as 
to nearly destroy its function, without de- 
stroying that mysterious power in the 
organ, by which it converses with other 
eyes, in the universal language peculiar 
to the human eye. She led him by his 
clay-like hand to the fire, proposing to 
there leave him while she roused the wo- 
men in the cow-house, when a dreadful 
em))arras.mnent detained her, about ex- 
plaining to him the melancholy task she 
W'as engaged in, for the apartment was 
small, anti with his groping to the least 
distance he would grasfj the dead. She 
told him distractedly the situation, and ran 
to call up the women. 

“ And there lay that impassioned, 
long-agitateil being who had dreamed 
and groaned out life (a cold automaton 
with breath) for the sake of that dear 
one, now^ in that extraordinary moment, 
by such awful coincidence, returned to 
her clay, not to her, not her warm heart 
leaping towards him, nor her arms that 
W'ould have so grasped him ! She lay, 
and not a ])ulse stirred at his presence, 
not a hand >Yns extended to his helpless- 
ne.<*s, as ho felt about, nor one sigh was 
left for the dear, dearest Marmaduke, 
the long-lost husband, sliivering and 
bleeding, a shipwrecked man, and the 
heaven and the earth blotted to him, for 
ever ! Su(‘h are human hopes, passions, 
jjrospects, and such and so terrific in its 
change, is death ! He was returned, but 
only as earth was opening for the wrhite 
ashes that alone remained of so mighty a 
flame, as had consumed a heart, and made 
it dust even before it ceased to palpitate, 
antedating the yrork f)f death itself.” 

The beacon formed of the death-bed 
of Alice of the Broken Hearty had ef- 
fected the purpose for which she had 
for so many years kindled fires in vain. 
The seamen of the vessel which i\far- 
madulSb was on board, were led by that 
light to make for the bay between the 
two Orme’s Heads, but missing it 
tliroiigh the fury of the gale, they drove 
oil the Head itself. 

Marmaduke’s joy on finding he has 
a daughter is profound — and his pa- 
rental love for her is not less but 
greater, because he cannot see the 
features of her face, for “lightning 
had so far paralysed the optic nerve a9 
to nearly destroy its function, without 
destroying that mysterious power in 
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the organ by which it converses with 
other eyes, in the universal language 
peculiar to the human.” The shock 
and melancholy of the death and burial 
of his wife, under circumstances at 
once so wonderful and so aftecting, 
had caused a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, during which he was attended by 
Kuth. Nothing coidd have soothed 
that poignant agony so speedily, but 
the constant watch, and the soft weep- 
ing tears and tender heart of the being 
who stepped in to till the blank void 
in his aftection ; that novelty of sweet 
relation — daughter — above all the 
daughter, as he believed, of that 
lost dear friend \vhom he missed w’ith 
more of a filial than conjugal pain of 
affection.” The desire of a daughter 
had been strong in his heart from the 
first ; and he soon resolved to abandon 
the melancholy house of the Orme’s 
Head promontory, and having done so, 
obtained the very farm-house in which 
he was born, beside the river Conway, 
in the pastoral, rich, and romantic vale 
of that name ; nor could such loss of 
sight as his obliterate its charms from 
his memory — and thus Marmaduke 
Pauli was contented with his lot, and 
grateful to Providence. 

But alas ! for poor Ruth. An ideal 
father had all her life long been the 
object of her devout and reverential 
love ; and now that she had found a 
real father, as Marrnaduke Pauli be- 
lieved himself to be, not a drop of his 
blood was in her veins — not a drop of 
her blood who had been his wife. 
“ While she looked at this object as 
one come back from the dead, and re- 
caUed the long portion of her little 
life, throughout which he had been to 
her as some gracious being of some 
unknown state of existence, to be re- 
vcrcuced and mourned, rather than 
expected, she felt a confusing contrast 
between that venerated shadow and 
the actual person of a father,~that, 
spiritualized by distance, and almost 
certain death, this a palpable bless- 
ing, a smiling, conversing, tender, 
helpmate (for time had familiarized to 
him the horror of blindness, and light 
was not quite shut out), who made her 
feel, for the. first time, her womanhood 
-.xher own capability of pleasing and 
of being pleased — ^whieh the dismal 
taciturnity of love-melancholy in her 
former ill-fated companion had never 
'elicited. She could not help often 
wishing that her dream* of the parent 
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figure, vague as it was, had been less 
violently broken — that Marrnaduke 
had been older, oven sterner, less in- 
clined to be gentle to her gentleness, 
and almost submissive to her childish 
wRl.” 

And thus Ruth loves — is in love — 
with Mamiadukc Pauli — ^but for his 
sake would desire to live on his virgin 
daughter still ; nor ever shall the se- 
cret, which she had sworn to keep at 
the death-bed of " Alice of tlie Bro- 
ken Heart,” be suffered to escape her 
lips — if it be muttered not in the deli- 
rium of dreams. Marrnaduke w'as in- 
deed old enough to have been her 
father; but he had luariicd Alice 
when he was but a boy, and in spite 
“ of all the disastrous chances which 
his youth suftered,” ho was in tlic 
prime and strengtli of inanboorl, 

gentle of eye, pensive, sensible, of 
noble forehead and presence, a strong 
mind and feeling heart.” On Jut 
blind father's knee she sat — round 
his neck at his bidding she wreath- 
ed her arms — kis'^ed hi< lips many 
a time and oft — and lay like a 
child in his bosom. To such a fa- 
ther so kind and so forlorn,” what 
affection did she not owe, -what duty 
W'as it not the holy imjnilse of her pure 
spirit to perform ? And slu.‘ w as his 
daughter still — for ]>ure of all pa'":ion 
W’as she in hcrwdnti‘>t iimoctmee — .iiid 
how could she have the lieart to hurt 
by coldness, wdneh to him would have 
seemed so very cruel, the noble being 
who had received her into his licart of 
hearts? The situation is .-.trange in- 
deed, and almost t(iO distressful ; but 
Mr Downes has conducted the story of 
her sinless love with that unerring de- 
licacy, which know'ledge of human na- 
ture in its purest state inspin and so 
far from there being any thing n pul- 
sivcin the picture oflnu- filial endear- 
ments — fatal as they became — Cordc'- 
lia’s self is not a holier danghter than 
Ruth ; — but how fares it w ith Iut father 
— and wdiy is the tale entitled The 
Tragical Passion of Marmaduke 
Pauli 

Marmaduke had never loved Alice 
as a happy husband loves his wife. 
He had married her because she was 
dying of love for him, and Alice herself 
knew that she had his affection, and 
no more — and thence her “ pious 
fraud,” by which she hoped, without 
injury to any body, to make him love 
the mother for the sake of her and his 
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child. For eighteen years or more, 
he knew not that a child had been born 
unto him, or what it was to have a fa- 
ther’s heart. All in a moment he 
found a full-grown daughter in his 
arms, to him the most blessed of God’s 
creatures ; and blind as he was, for he 
had but a glimmer of sight, he knew 
that she wa^ also oikj of the most beauti- 
ful, and ill the sound of her voice there 
was to his ear music angelical and 
bom in heaven. And must the time 
come when that ministering and guar- 
dian angel will lea'i'c him to his blind- 
ness, be no more the daughter alone 
— holiest of all holy names — hut a 
wife ! Caring little for her father — 
for how then could she care much — 
inhabiting another house — watching 
not in her bed to hear through tlie 
thin partition if her blind father — 
often restless as sailors arc who go 
no more to sea — had composed him- 
self to sleep. Then life indeed would 
he noise than worthless, and 'welcome 
the deej) of the grave, 

1 1 had so happened that the only 
youthful companion of Ruth had been 
Wllii.jin I’aiill, a nephew of Marma- 
duk(‘’s, and like him a sailor. They 
nere such lovers as a boy and girl are 
wont to I'c wljoii so placed, and it was 
taken fv)i- graiiti'd by the neighbours 
that in good time they would be man 
and w ife. William 'was a fine manly 
sjiirited lad, and loved Ruth with all 
his heart and all his soul ; but her love 
for him was but that of a sister, for 
lier imagination had been so entirely 
filled with dreams and visions of her 
father’s return, and her life one of 
sucli trouble and desolation, that there 
had been no room in her breast for 
any strong emotion towards any other 
object ; and of such love as William 
sometimes sjiokc of she knew nothing 
but the name. Now she knew that 
she loved Marmaduke far more dearly 
and profoundly than William — yet as 
a daughter still — only as a daughter — 
and her feelings are thus described. 

“ For somo time this affectionate girl’s 
heart, in which the love and longing of a 
daughter towards n visionary father had 
wrought so long its singular effect, sunk, 
as it w^ero, into an intoxicated sleep. The 
power of self-delusion was never more mani- 
fested. She indulged quaking dream , strong 
as reality, that this was her actual father. 
She hardly indulged one thought towards 
the unknown real authors of her being, 
still regarding oven her, who dying dis- 
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claimed her, as her mother. While this 
strong fancy remained, the change in her- 
self was even externally striking. That 
dreamy, listless, over-sensitive look and 
whole maimer, which allied the wild- 
dressed, self-dependent, solitary girl of the 
Orme’s Head downs and rocks to the cha- 
racters of romance, was now changed into 
the more natural, if more homely charac- 
ter of a happy, healthy, though delicaU' 
farmer’s daughter, who, instead of lying 
on sca-weed and rock, rolling those ex- 
pressive eyes round a dim horizon of haz}' 
sea, in search of a visionary father’s sail, 
now cast them round a gentler home- 
horizon of sheep w^alk, to view the flocks 
whitening there (the new property of 
Marmaduke), or seated on her humble 
milking stool, in some recess of tliose 
green meadows on the Conwy’s side, wheni 
the evening sun’s low beams slept sweetlj , 
Avould milk as many ewes as the stoutest, 
while the blind man, sitting on some oak 
root, thickly mossed, or a bank of the 
rocky brook that cainc down foaming info 
the Conwy, would amuse her by relating 
the modes of farming life, and of dairy 
kec})ing in distant lands. 

“ It v»*as during this strange hut happy 
forgetfulness on her part, that the visits of 
her handsome cousin William grew fre- 
(luent, his attentions of a kind not to be 
misunderstood, the talk of his sister So- 
phy explicitly tending to the \iew of 
courtshii> on his part — and not long after 
that a sudden and total change came over 
her thought and feeling on the subject of 
her strange situation. The necessity of 
telling the truth to Marmaduke, and the 
pain of so doing, grew hourly upon her. 
Her cheek would burn with blushes, not 
such as she ha«l been used to feel, when- 
erer his parental fondness urged him to 
the pure, fond endearments of a father. 
Her eyes would shrink down from his 
sightlc^s ones, and remain fixed on the 
ground in an innocent shame for the de- 
ceit it secmcil almost her doom to prac- 
tise, on one so fond, so holiness, so much 
needing a daughter, so likely to feel acute- 
ly the bitter disa])pointinciit of having a 
darling hope and feeling, for which he had . 
resolved to resign all others, at so early a 
stage of life, thus harshly and eternally 
baffled and rooted out of his bosom 1 He 
liad said to his own heart ‘ I will live only 
for this sweet daughter — she shall be to 
me, friend, helpmate, — ^wife, mourner — 
everything ! for her I will live and die a 
widower 1 No hand but Ruth’s shall lead 
me ; no hand but Ruth’s be about my death- 
bed ; or close these eyes, or plant my grave 1’ 
She could ill bear to break this dream 
by saying, * you have no daughter.' She 
began to loath food, lose sleep, cheerful- 
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nwiii eolonr, «iid^ thti oecteioB 

« Becfdt had gfown 
^ MiAeatenit only mote itHoToos to be 
Aad het tempeft changed.” 

Itufh ofiten thinks of her whom till 
&fcf death-hour she had thought hei 
stiother^ and whom, all for her love 
for Marmaduke, pitying neighbours 
had called Alice of the Broken 
Heifft.’' Her bones could not lie still 
in the grave, were some whisper heard 
there by the dead, that the orphan on 
whom that oath had been imposed, 
loved i^er Marmaduke, and was eii. 
joying his presence in tlie light of day 
and the sunshine of heaven. Ruth 
felt as if her love were a wrong to the 
dead — and an angry ghost haunted 
her sleep. She teUs Marmaduke her 
dream. 

“ * Oh ! I have had such a dream ! ’ 
Ruth said one morntng, on meeting her 
fatherly protector, at tho farmhouse door, 
just as the sun was rising, an<l the soft, 
fKm, blue haze of the parting suTiimer 
night, was seen curling like a steam, all 
along the course of tlie Conwy river, and 
growing all alight with the horizontal 
beams from across the grand expanse of 
sea, and all was still throughout the river- 
side, dales, copses, and flowery recesses 
between the whitening rocks. ‘ I saw poor 
dear Alice.’ 

“ ‘ Your mother ? ’ he interrupted her. 

‘ Aye, my mother — I saw her lying as she 

lay that dreadful night you came home 

(blessed night for thafj as it was) 1 

thought as I stood looking at her solemn 
fiMJe, through my tears, and was stooping 
to kiss those poor lips, so shockingly 
formal, they came a little apart, and a 
slow smile seemed coming — hut oh, what 
A smile ! spiteful, scornful, sneering, bit- 
ter — ghastly! — and her dead eyes half 
opened to leer at me, and oh, they were 
crueller than even the smile 1 Then a 
heaving of the shroud over her poor bo- 
001 D, came on, and then a sound crept 
hollowly through her cold mouth, that at 
last made a word — “ Rival ! rival me ! 
Me 9 ” And as it grew stronger, more 
words — furious ones came, and her ruf- 
fled airm started up — oh, father ! sprang 
up and tore open her win^fig sheet at the 
breast, and I heard ** what if this breast 
did not give you suck ? dare you wound 
thts heart within it ? Dare you torture 
it? Rival me?” Oh, I can’t tell you 
bow flrightfol it was to sec dead and white 
lips sneer, and glassy fixed eyes stir again 
to bitterly curse one with a look ! * 

** * That’s a wild dream, in truth,' Mar- 


maduke replied. * Poor soul ! her jea- 
lousy hardly wduld survive death; and 
to be jealous of her own child 1 — What 
coifld put such fancies into such an inno- 
cent little brain as my Ruth’s, I vronder ! 
— And did poor Alice not suckle you, 
my dear ? * He missed tlie deeper mean- 
ing of these fancied w^ords ‘ And ili.ii 

wasn’t all. 1 heard the same roaring as 
was all night then — hut — oh, father ! — 
the wildest wiiirls that bellow among the 
sea caverns of Llaiiduddim rocks, th:if 
sriap the trees rooted in the mmintnin 
stone off short, and pile the waves up 
like mins tumbling about, all along tlie 
coast, were never like that in m\ dream, 
for that had a frightful hiiniaii rotre ' — ]| 
was a terrible wind and a voice too, i . 
One, a wild, threatening, furious, mad, 
maddening voice — for I ran mad to heai 
it W'hen they told me that was iny mother^ 
voice — no — it was the “ Fury of th(‘ 
Great Orme's Head” — (what is a Fury 
I’ve read of it, hut forget — Something lik'' 
a mad ghost that has a hluody whip, i^n ( 
it ?) — >[0 matter — well! Ilus voice o; 
this Fury i\as my mother's tunuMl into 
that thing ! and go where I uould— i! 
raved behind me — off sea ami <'11’ laiul, 
up from earth, ami downfrwni the clouds, 
and raging along the beaih, and th ' 
mountain's side, every where that wind, 
or that voice or tin' wind followed mo, a 
pale wretch, sometimes turning to ask 
mere}. «<oincimK*s l}ing flat on the earth, 
like as pra}ing lor my grav(‘ to let nu* in, 
from it, and the sound it made was, 
“ Ruth rue I Ruth shall rue ! Rnth 
the wretch ! Rut!i the wn'ti-hed ! ” ' 

** * It’s this melancholy life vou lea*! 
with me, poor child ! that give's vou the-. • 
wild dreams,’ Marmaduke said, dee])lv 
musing. ‘ To lead aliuiit a blind useles.s 
being from one sunny imok to another, 

is not a life for a l>eautiful young ’ 

“ She interrupted him eagerly — ‘ Me- 
lancholy ? — 1 should go melancholy mad. 
if any hofly hut I led you so I And oh ' 
do you think it possible that the dt'ad — 
that Alice — my mother, T mean — can look 
clown jealously on }oiir being led by me, 

I mean by any hotly but her? 1 would 
be sore sorry to pain her ]>oor clu'st, if 1 
knew' it, and indeed I do lam y Ihet if / 
were dying, J shouhl ciw bitter!} when I 
was shown the new girl, or tin* woman, 
or wife, — whatever it might bo, who must 
take your Ruth’s office — your forgotten 
Ruth’s ! So I can feel for hrr ’ 

“ * But you must marry, sweet — will 
your husband leave you to me, think 
you ? ’ said he laughing. 

“ ‘Never! — Husband ? — I never will 
give one the power to part us ! never 
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whilei I Hire ! YK What do I talk ? ’ And 
she sighed with almost the deep hollow* 
ness of groaning. 

“ * And what was that deep si^h for ? * 
he inquired. * I’ve remarked your tones 
of voice altered of late ; how lOw tliey 
are, yet how softly sweet, and how mourn- 
ful ! What is the matter, my own ? — 
Gone ! * 

“ Ruth had vanished at the moment of 
his putting this question.” 

The recital of this dream had a wild 
effect on Marmaduko, wdio grew daily 
a more and more altered man. Rutli 
was pained to perceive a certain cold- 
ness in his manner — some changes in 
his mode of endearment — and an alter- 
ation in his familiar terms of address- 
ing her — and wist not what could be 
the cause. The dream haunted War- 
niaduke, when Ruth had forgotten it. 
“ Oh ! that I might sec her face hut 
once ! and then I should see it for 
ever! What would her going for 
ever be like ? Like a death-bell that 
told mo every human heart but my 
own stood still ! Yet she must go ! 
Yes ! she must marrij, but that’s a dis- 
taut ifnncj ; and they will have it you 
are much like me, Ruth ; yet you' re 
fair they say, but dark-oyod, and I am 
nil dark ! Do you think you’re like 
me, ch’ld Durina thi^ soliloquy Ruth 
happciUMl to approach, was diniib, 
confused, statue-like a moment, then 
sprung away from sitting by Inm. 

That can never be. Oh no! well- 
a-day. Iiow' should that be ? But 
our old f(dk talk silly about thes>e 
things.” ^Inrmaduke was so engros>- 
cd ill thought that he lieard her imper- 
fectly, and soliloquized aloud and un- 
consciously on a fresh topic. " I wish 
1 were again at the Orme’s Head now. 
I was hiqipicr in the eternal melan- 
choly music of that sea, the whistling 
of that gorse on the bleak sea-side 
down where Ruth and I first walked 
together, than I have been here, in the 
midst of sweet meadows and singing 
birds, and Conwy plashing pleasantly 
against its sod banks.” And so do 
1 !” Ruth exclaimed eagerly, let us 
go b:u k there! — ^let us make a change. 
1 do so love the wildness of every tiling 
there — tlie fierce screaming sea birds, 
the hoUow bellowing of our mountains, 
the storms, and th^ waves.” 

Marma^ke soon after this hears 
from Htith’sownlipsaninnocentconfes- 
sion of the intimacy — ^the affection — it 
might be the loTe«-*-aiid something like 


an engagement between herself and hfe 
nephew. We pass over some part ef 
the story here, which is very painfid 
in the book, and Would be more so in 
an abridgement-— and simply mention 
that he vehemently urges their mar- 
riage, believing now that she is in 
love with her cousin, and that after 
some distressing situations, Ruth re- 
solves to tell W’’illiam that she never 
can be his, aiwl if jiqssible to bring 
herself to tell Martiiadake that she is 
not his daughter.' She breaks with 
her lover — but she falters and fails ift 
all her attempts to bring on such a 
conversation with her supposed fa- 
ther, as may end in her communicat- 
ing to him that strangest secret. 
Meanwhile Marniaduke, who knows 
not that she has refused to marry Wil- 
liam, leads a solitary and almost in- 
sane life in a sort of cave hollowed 
out in the base of Llanduddno rocks 
by the waves, not without danger of his 
being surprised by the returning tide, 
and climbing the Orme’s Head, is 
often seen at a height where few 
would have believed it possible 
for a blind man to clamber alone. 
Ruth leads not his steps now, but 
lives with Sophy, William’s sister, 
who is sorely perplexed with her 
mysterious conduct, at the farm in 
the Vale of (kniwy. But sometimes 
she visits him — and on one occasion, 
after she had been speaking passion- 
ately, but vaguely, of her determina- 
tion never to separate from him — he 
exclaims, “ We never, will — kiss 
your f.ither, my sweet innocent ! nay 
do ! Part 1 have I been mad ? My 
own dear child, dry your eyes — nay, 
let me kiss them dry. Stop here this 
week — stop a month. Nay, but I’ll 
come back to the other farm. Wil- 
liam must give you up. At least de- 
fer it, my dear: defer the matter.” 

Defer i" she said sobbing. And no- 
thing now was talked of in the little 
round of the hamlet, and cots up the 
Vale of Conwy, but the mysterious 
conduct of fatlicr and daughter. , 

M.innaduke, in the multitude of the 
thoughts within him, at last resolves 
to confess them all to an elderly clergy- 
man named Llewellyn, whose condi- 
tion, character, and occupations, are 
beautifully described — quite in the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s Churchyard 
among the Mountains — and contrasted, 
perhaps needlessly, though naturally, 
and we fear at that time truly, with 
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those of a sad scamp — once an excise- 
man — but who had long been in holy 
orders — nick-named “ Smash'' The 
Pj^tor and his friend walk out in the 
twilight — and hero is the account of 
what passed between them, as far as 
it might be revealed. 

“ ‘ I'm always vexed,’ said the iiationl 
pastor, ‘ when that i>oor man comes over 
the bay ; hut if one thwarted him. s\nd 
shut our doors against him, w'ho knows 
how much malice and uneharitabloncss wo 
might he accessorj' to instilling into his 
heart and poor blind soul, so adding to 
his deformity in the sight of God ? Fjm 
a like reason, I never argue with him, for 
knowing it must be a cliastoning hand — 
pray God it be not too heavy for the old 
man to bear ! — an Almighty chastening 
hand., not my feeble roicc, that can alone 
reform him, what would my haranguing 
do, but add stubV3ornucs8 and ingratitude 
to his other faults ? ’ 

“ * You’re in the right, sir ! ’ Mai-- 
madukc sud<lenly broke forth, * the least 
said to an incorrigible or inevitable sin- 
3ier, is the most mercy.’ 

“ * And what would you with me, my 
friend and neighbour ? ’ the other inqnin»d 
as they reached the strand. 

“ * In truth, I know not whnt I ' said 
Marmaduke in a hurried manner — ‘ ad- 
vice ; yet who can advise about such a 
point ? — Mere sympathy, then — pity — no 

— abhorrence ! yet I wrong myself 

some human heart besides my own to 
conceive what I feel, — but how enn an- 
other feel it ? That's the \cr> j)oint ! I 
pant after follow-fe<*ling in a pain, a hide- 
ous jierplexity, the very essence of which 
is, that my fellow men never did, never 
can feel it 1 The worst, the foulest, are 
as newborn babes and innocents in that ! 
Let’s go back ! I may make jou liate me, 
shudder at me, but never, never make 
you a sharer, a comforter in ni\ mo'st 
stranse trouble ! One point that I thought 
to ask advice on, 1 have had settled even 
now, by talking with that man ; the other 
is not one of human action — no matter of 
choice, nothing to reject or admit — but 
something I am already a committed 
wTetch in having dared to divulge even 
thus far ' ’ 

“ ‘ Sit on this ledge of rock, I entreat 
you,* said the, pastor, trembling w-itli the 
suddenness of this seeming confession of 
some black Stn, from one whose religious 
feelings he knew to be strong, and whose 
life, at least while on shore, simple and 
innocent. 

“ * Nay,’ Alarmaduke rejoined, with 
hollow voice*of suppressed anguish, ‘ lead 
me to that shadow. It is the cliff, or is 
^ight thickening eastward, that I see ? * 


“ ‘ No, it’s that horn of this cove which 
cuts off the west and its light from our 
eyes.’ — ‘ No matter — lead me into some 

dark Oh, father ! let me so call you, 

for I know jour goodness, jour loving- 
kindness to me and to all men, beyond 
anj' of those old holy men that people used 
to confess themselves to, and cry to “ Fa- 
ther, ^ father ! — oh, j*ather ! what shall 1 
do ? ” As a mortal father, ft) 0 , one ble.'.f 
in a sweet daughter, as I am cursed in 
one, I must a!.k jou, what shall 1 do 
what can I do ? You eaniiol more doal 
on jour sweet girls at 'home, than 1 do on 
mine — yet ' 

“ * V\'hiit ! Ruth tiiriK d out so ill 
Cursed in her ? ]Mj heart bleeds for her. 
as much as for j on. Oh! what lias iliai 
once innocent creature done ? ’ 

*• *‘Ug7h‘? 31adc mine a happy li/V* 
were it ending now, b\ but the short lime 
she was with me here. w]u‘re she mv.-t 
not lead me longer ! Oh never think il 
was she that I meant cursed me I 
innocence itself — She has done noiliing.* 

** ‘ Re composed. — trust in lio I s jno- 
mise to sa^e the wicked man's soul aliNe, 
who turnelh away from the wiikedncs'' he 
hath committed, — and so tnistinir, now 
trust 7tia also w'ilh tlii*. hieldeii sin that is 
so heavy in jour breast.’ 

“ ‘ I talk and but mislead jou,’ answer- 
ed Marmaduke. ‘ 1 have no bea\y sin 
here 1 1 lane ccMumitted none, or but 

what belum:,-> to the common evil of our 
natures. It is m\ verj loathing of .sinliil 
thoughts, and proinpiisurs of the foul fiend, 
that driven me to \v)u.' 

“ * You are in daii'-jer then of falling — 
joii cannot resist .«;oine lieree temptotinn, 
or fear jou will tail in the conlbct 

“ * On no, no, by ali-seeing (lo/l, no ! 
so far from that ’ — 

“ ‘ Nay, nay, bn)ther. keep to joiirsolf 
the nature of the temptation — I luue no 
curiosity — 1 can equ.illj [H‘a\ for jour 
deliverance, know it, or know not. It i-- 
before God, not man, we are to pi-os-trate 
ourselves, and bo ashamed Jlenot angi j, 
however, if I saj — -be not too lu>ld — 
“ Let liim who standetli take hee 1 lest he 
fall.” 

“ ‘ Dear and good m;.n — feel for me ! 

I have nothing to confess ! the ideas, the 
feeling.s that come between me and — and 
— that dear child of mine — .are horror.s, 
ugly horrors, not temptations. This jier- 
plexed talk — this delirium, as it must seem 
to you, is a faint picture — w’oe's me ! but 
a shadow — of that confounding of finest 
and fonlc.st feelings, delicious and pure 
thoughts, and loathsome ones, that are 
now for ever fighting here, and here ! ’ an<i 
he struck his forehead and his breast. 

“ ‘ The only temptation I know, os 
such, is the all-jnire joy that tender fathers 
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feel in their dear daughters ! What you 
feel to yours — what you’ll feel to-night 
when you kiss her and say “ good night, 
my love.” That's what I alone w’aiit. 
Is that a crime ? That's wliat I had for 
a while — that is what I des])air ever to 
have more ! Is that a wish to be con- 
fessed ? Wish beside, Heaven that hears 
me knows I l^vc notJfc-I would not live to 
liave — I would exeeule Ion my most exe- 
crable self, justice, bloody justice, could 
it over amount to that ! ’ 

“ ‘ And what dejirives you of a father’s 
happiness? I can’t \et understand.’ 

“ * You well may not — I cannot clothe 
the subject in its proper words, to jlartle 
a pure and innocent- father all 
at once. Ah ! sir, you never dreamed of 
wishing that dear child of your bosom, to 
be 7}ot the child of your botom ; you are 
l)roud to fe<'l her your own — you have her 
iKihyhof)d in \our eye yet I / never knew 
1 had that longing of my soul, foolish long- 
ing ! granted, a bahj uirl, till in tlie full 
beauty — yes ! ni> soul is not blind — the 
glorious beauty of womanhood, it Imrst 
upon mo, mixed w’itli the blandishments of 
a f^^eet child, and a bel])less one ! If jet 
}<iu are in the dark, Vll tiy to talk with 
soireHiing likt‘ method, b\ the edge of the 
sea — l)ut T deleiu }ou from lioine.’ 

* Till iai<linght, and Nveleome, if I 
can lull lighten jour breast a grain of its 
load. The curate will not •^tir alter his 
jiig and pipe* is aiveii to him, and lln‘ 
night’s sweet and Methinks 1 st e a 

little, and 1 lK»|je, that whereas 1 at lirst 
feared that ‘•in and shame brought you to 
me, as a guilty man, the truth is, (liat a 
\irtuous horror of even its image too ehise, 
ajid a delicate' purity and over-dread of 
an in\oliinlary step out of Nature’s 
f'or our second nature’s) strict path, brings 
\ou to me as your adviser, not confessor.’ 

“ The conversation that follow-ed was 
long and hjw', as they walked on the mar- 
gin of the sea by starlight. The words 
of Marmadukc as they returned, and he 

j>aused near the house, were ‘ So by 

that time you will have, weighed all I have 
said, and you will seal my doom ? 1 ex- 

pect your judgment as I might that of 
heaven made audible, and will no more 
think of disobedience to it, than to the 
voice of God, whose minister you arc. 
Two fates depend on it. If my child must 
be a wdfe — if we must live apart — if she 
(night to become an unwilling wife, and 
ke€*p her faith, if my heart burst. I’ll not 
rebel against your verdict, it shall burst 
alone / ’ ” » 

On his way liomc> Marmaduke^ un- 
der the safe conduct of the Clergy- 


man’s daughter, is met by Ruth, in 
great alarm at the lateness of tlio hour, 
who struck at sight of her old office 
thus taken by another, could not speak 
a word for a short space, though she 
knew who was his guide. Resuming 
her too dear office, she walked happy 
by his side. 

“ The deep stillness of the suminc^’ 
night, something of boldness which dark 
and a starry heaven’s free vastness, and 
glooms of W'ood and mountain (for they 
had to pass along the skirt of an ancient 
wood inclosing an monastic ruin), never 
fail to inspire, and ])Ossibly the recent 
view of another leading him, these or 
other deeper springs of female resolve and 
strong emotion, i)osaCssed the forlorn girl 
on this solomii walk. 

“ ‘ Suppose it possible,’ she began to 
say, tremulousU, but, as she jiroeecded, 
energetically, ‘ that I should not be your 
daughter after all ! no kin at all to you I 
lio more nearness of blood than there i*. 
between two j)eoplo that mtiy marry; not 
so much of course as between two cou'^inH 
(and a burning blush siiflTused her whole 
faice) ; just as if I had been only at nurse 
'\^ith Alice Woolstoncraft, or any ])oor 
soul joii was man'ied to, innl directly for- 
ced away from, as ^ou was from her; 
/iliee no mother of mine ! evily “ make 
believe ” so, as eliildren saj ; and couhl 
joii love me afterwards, at oil? 'When I 
should bo nothing to you, not your Riilh, 
but somebody elso's Ruth, you would never 
care for me more, would je. now?’ she 
said, affecting playfulness, ‘ Dear jMarma- 
duke I — a funny way of calling my dad ! — 
make bfliev** now I’m a poor strange girl 
on a sudden, you not my father, she not 
niy mother — wouldn’t that be being ciuite 
a stranger ? And notc^ do yon love me ? ' 

“ This was. a wild start of feeling, in 
that so softeimg hour, and that lovo-w’his- 
pering scene among the fragiant linie- 
Irecs, and low twitter of sleepy birds, 
which the next moment made the impas- 
sioned girl start at herself, and Avish to 
God she could recall the Avords Thej 
smote her like guilt, in spite of truth, that 
told her she hut veiled the simple fact as 
a AA’ild hyi>othcsis ; for Marmadukc had 
not even been /ostcr-fathor to her, and his 
wife had not been mother, and he had 
never even witnessed or shared at all her 
jiart of foster-mother which alone w'as hcr.s. 
What wras he then to her ? Even the sha - 
dow of affinity existed not, and a brief 
period’s mockery of a relationship alone 
stood between them as a barrier to mu- 
tual warmer passion. Ought it to divide 
them, so needing os well as loving each 
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other ? Might not such a singular advent 
of a tie render it only firmer,* fonder, per- 
haps purer, for the short delusion ? 

“ All these questions flew over the mind 
of her companion as a crowd of some fly- 
ing things might do across a sky of leaden 
hue, which, whether black as night, or 
snowy as silver-wdugcd sea birds, the 
aroused eye cannot distinguisli ere all are 
past, and nothing again except that sky 
of leaden hue. Ami yet they have dis- 
turbed its calm and monotony. Not a 
word of answer had he the recollection to 
make, so hnsy was he wdth this wild train 
of thoughts ; but when it had passed over, 
then the (imagined) actual nature of their 
eonnectioii, and his own diseased state of 
the imagination, induced by excess of fond- 
ness, and consisting rather of ominous 
fancies of future unhallowed fires, than 
tiny present mischief, like that sky assu- 
med an added gloom. Fancy for the \ cry 
first time had been set loose, not bj his 
own thoughts but by her innocent fears of 
vtterly losing his affection, forcing way 
from her full heart. But fancy u ould not 
return to her restraint. And ‘ Suppose 
it possible she teas not tny daugh'er of ter 
all ! * This echo of her words was des- 
tined never more to be silent in the heart 
of Pauli, idle and dreamj as they seemfr!^ 
till that agitated heart found a sweet or 
dismal rest — the rest of love's ha>en or 
life’s end.” 

The good clergyman had under- 
taken to find out, for Marmaduke, 
Tfhat was truly the state of Ruth’.< af- 
fections towards her cousin, who had 
been greatly exasperated by her hesita- 
tions, retractations, and delays ; and 
having employed his daughter for tliat 
purpose, she, from Ruth’s blushes and 
agitation, concluded that she was in 
love with him, hut aversp^to leave her 
blind father without a protector. The 
result of her enquiries having been 
communicated to Marmadiike by the 
pastor, he betrayed no strong emo- 
tion ; but a paleness, so marked in 
its steady usurpation of his whole face, 
through all its weather-marks and 
bronze of climate, so nearly amouiit- 
ijig to the complete bloodless marble 
hue of a corpse.” After this he com- 
manded her to marry her cousin, and 
her strength of mind being completely 
subdued, /She gave her consent, though 
with a breaking heart. She now 
passed most of her life alone in the 
most out-of-the-way places ; but pry- 
ing eyes were upon her — and she had 
been several times observed, on any 
person coming near her, to huddle 


away some needle-work, and look like 
a guilty thing surprised.” Wan, 
suiiken-eyed, and drooping, vulgar 
malignity circulated the most infa- 
mous whispers against her and her 
father-—" this privy preparation of 
baby-linen was necessary” — and " the 
simple sea-faring youth” was pitied as 
about to become the legal protector of 
a worse than spurious offspring. The 
horrid rumour reached the ears of Mr 
Llewellyn’s modest and virtuous 
daughter ; and though recoiling fronj 
all credit of such a crime, she one day 
told her friend wliat had been said by 
many, and " then fixing her eyes on 
a little sliiit basket, unable to speak, 
fell into hysterical sobbing.” Ruth 
was neither astouiidtjd nor incensed 
by the shocking slander ; her only 
thought was, that tiotc she must m» 
longer assume the disgfdse of a dangl»- 
ter. Then opening the basket, 
took out and unfolded before lier 

friend — " an almost finished s/troutf 

her own.” That very night she dis- 
closed to Mr Llewellyn the secret of 
her birtli, and broke a promise made 
to the dying, " the last degree of 
cruel impiety, in the universal opinion 
of the Cambro- British rural popula- 
tion even to this day.” 

Mr Ll(‘wellyn eaiitiou^ly broke to 
the "altered man, whose whole aspect 
had assumed soniethingof g.uintgliosl- 
liness and wildness,” tlie extraordinary 
revelation of Iris supposed daughter*; 
and its effect upon him is described witli 
prodigious power. It \vas not joy — 
blit acute anguish and grief. " Ah ! 
sir,” at last he said, " what was this 
you inurniur(*d on my ear ? or did I 
dream ? Jluth no chihlof mine ? God! 

I can never believe it ! Not a father ! ” 
These are indeed 

“ Gleams of rerlecnning tendenioss 

Marmadiike is vindicated from all that 
might have? seemed questionable, or 
worse than questionable, in his dis- 
tracted love for his daughter, and we 
" sympathise with the jdeasure of thi* 
good man in this evidence of his neigh- 
bour’s purity of secret mind ; for grief 
and regret were the first visible s^ns 
of returning consciousness.” The 
darker idea of some unholy flame, in- 
stead of proving its reality, by now 
leaping out of the sphere of troubled 
dreams into life, as the barrier was 
removed, had vanislied as a dream ; 
but the father* s love, distinct and 
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pure, survived the ordeal, and came 
forth mourning over the loss of its 
object, instead of being swallowed up 
in* any more selfish species of pas- 
sion.” 

They who had been most forward 
to spread the horrid ealumny were as 
forward to crusli it, and to beli<we tlie 
truth. Old rumours, corroborative 
of Ruth’s confession, were revived ; 
and Marniadukc having obtained a 
certain clue to the residence of a per- 
son important to tlu^ establishment of 
the fact, set out with a boy for his 
guide, to a hut in a seijiiestered spot, 
tenanted by an ancient woman of tlu? 
obstetric (also the black) art, w ho had 
been the Jigent in the. strange yet 
tender stratagem of his deceased wife. 
Ihit not till he had written thus to 
Ruth. 

“ Daughter of my heart still ! I 
have notliing to forgive ! I believe you 
only deeei''ed me at first, in pity to a 
d^dng woman, and afterwards in love 
for mo. Wi‘ will not ]>art. Nothing 
but tlie hand of death sliall now divide 
your hand from mine, my sweet guide, 
my child, myall in the world. Be 
eoinfortc(i and live for nus and so that 
you live // nh me, make Avhatever your 
own inno<*ent love likes of your poor 
blind friend. 

Marmadcki .” 

Let us now accompany him to Mar- 
gery Foulke's hovel. 

Th^'\ h:\M met no croatnro in tlicir 
way. even np to the moinont of reaehin" 
the very rock aiul Imire niouncl clcseribe*! 
a', tlie >ite of Mariiery's Jiouse, neither liacl 
any binoke been diseov eraiile. At last 
they stood on an eniinenee of seared sod, 
with Inij^e .stones and ileep j?or.-'e ehimps, 
and which sunk oViruptly before them. 

“ * Wo must go hack, we're out of all 
traek here,’ said the lad. ‘ I think she’s 
sur€‘ly dead ; there was no smoke allround 
every w'herc ; and I don’t know the exact 
spot now we're at it, though it looked dis- 
tinct us <i reef out of the sea, a bit ago. 
Lord have inerey on mo, what’s that 
sound ? ’ cried the hoy, bending his car 
to the earth, when he saw' behind an an- 
gular bit of crag, a deep hole wdth stakc.s, 
whisped round with fern stalks ; felt a 
feeble creeping up of soint' warm vapour 
in his face, invisible in the light as smoke, 
though smoke it was,*it was so trifling ; 
and then a voice said from under their 
feet, with the languor of illness, ‘ What 
be ye wanting there ? *' the sound taking 
strange hottowmess thus ascending out of 


the earth, as it were, up the aperture. 
The hut was in fact beneath their feet. A 
great w^eiglit of earth and turfs had been 
piled as roof to this subterranean abodi>. 
partly formed of the excavated mound, 
probably an ancient tumulus containing 
ashes of the dead (generally to be foun'i 
ill these regular hillocks, writh an adjacent 
cairn, such as was seen close by), and for 
the chimney or funnel use had been made 
of a rift in the mutintaiii stone. A few 
steji.s would have brought them to the 
brink of this wild roof, with deep gorse 
for oaves, beneath which wras the cavern- 
like entrance, marked by a few white peat 
ashe.s thrown forth, a pitcher, and watei 
dipped out of the dingy sluggish little 
stream, such as creeps through the soil 
of |)eat moss in such place.s. 

“ Tliey fr>und their w'ay off the house- 
top, round and <lown and into the house 
itself. A shrivelled face, smoked, blear- 
t\Y<'d, yet deathly wan, through that mask 
of =moke, stain, and wrinkles, was just 
visilde, as corning forth, di.stiirbcd, not 
alarmed ; and a decrepit form bowed al- 
most double with age, so that it seemed 
an exertion to her to raise her visage 
enough to gaze at theirs, came moaning 
tow'ards them. 

•• ‘I've come for ye to tell my fortune, 
mother,’ ^Mtirmaduke began, jocosely, 
partK because he was happy, and more 
from an aw'kw’ardness in commencing his 
business. Ami now he begged the youth 
to divert himself outside, while he address- 
e<l her. Bui the woman was too near 
that grave she seemed to desire as much 
as to nerd, as to bo alive to joke.s, or en- 
ter info the spirit of his address. 

“ *• Go, go thee ways, foolish man ! ' 
she iiiutterred, despondently, ‘ think ye, 
if I could tell fortune's, I could not mend ’em 
t(»o, somehow’^ — and then, w'oiild / be here ? 
No more need to deceive folk now ! I 'd 
best make my peace with Him I can’t de- 
ceive.* 

“ ‘ Let me pour you a thimble-full of 
rum. good dame, I’ve a drop in a bottle.’ 

“ ‘ None o’ your rum for me ! Wluif’s 
brought ye hero ? I can’t see but just 
one — wasn’t there two on ye t You talk 
like a foreigner, and are free, like a sailor- 
iiiajj. If yo come to tak my goods, here 
be none for ye ; and if ye seek my life, so 
as ye wdll show the mercy you’ll want 
some day, and stop while I say a prayer 
or two, mayhap ye’ll take it just as easy 
as my death-hour will, or easier : so it’s 
much matter xohat ye want, puddering and 
tramping over my head. God’s will be 
done. Lord ! forgive mo ! * 

“ Enfeebled in mind and frame, through 
solitude and sorrow and age combined, she 
mingled human anger with human sullen 
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resignation. But her liearer was shocked, 
and by degrees, after blowing up her em- 
bers for her, and almost forcing on her a 
cordial, won on her so as to elicit a few 
answers to his questions. 

“ * Did you know a person they called 
Alice Woolstoncraft — Pauli w’as her hus- 
band's name — ii man that was press’d 
once ? ’ 

“‘To be sure I did.” 

“ ‘ Did she ever bear a child while he 
was off, that was christened Ruth 9 Didn't 
you come as midwife, ^largery ? ’ 

** The old woman tried to view his face. 

“ ‘ Who are you, come to tempt me to 
tell a lie again, and anger m\ God that 
has heard too often my curses of rage, as 
well as my many Avicked lies ? I have 
told that lie, you seem to know ; but why 
are ye so cioAt, now, as to want me to tell 
it o’er again ? She never bore babe, not she, 
manchild or tcomanchild — 7iever I ’ 

“ A mournful, a childless pain, shot 
across the heart of her hearer at this full 
last demonstration of the fact, which had 
yet, but a Utile before, buoyed that heart 
like a reprieve from deatli ! Ilis eyes 
SAvam in tears, and he Avas ready to eja- 
culate, ‘ Farewell, iny daughter ! So cuds 
my dream of o, father i 

Here the scene sbifVs, and we arc 
removed to tlie Orme's Head, and into 
tbe midst of the attempted execution 
of a rash and violent, tlioug*!!, under the 
circumstances, not inexcusable scheme 
of William Pauli's to get possession of 
the person of Ruth w ho had so often 
broken her engagement to marry him, 
and lately on the very tUiy appointed 
for tlie marriage. But we must give 
the continuation and conclusion of 
Marmaduke's interview with Margery 
Foulke ; and wc do not hesitate to 
say that, with some abatement on the 
score of language and of keeping, it 
wdll not suffer from comparison wdth 
almost any scene of like character in 
the novels or romances of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

“ * Alice Woolstoncraft never bore bubo, 
manchild, or wumanchild, never ! * 

“ After the mournful pause already 
mentioned, poor Pauli’s long farewell to 
the father-feeling, he quickly revived, and 
with a trembling of anxious curiosity said, 

“ * And now, as you see, I know every 
thing else— how you brought a child across 
the Bay, a new-born one, for that poor 
creature, to pass off on me, for her’s and 
my child’ — 

“ ‘ Yours did ye say ? Then you’re 
the husband come back ? ’ She inter- 
rupted him, but with torpid indifference 


‘ I did hear some talk of his being come 
home, or dream it, metliinks — and you re 
he, are you? Yes, we meant to cheat you 
— ^Imt you came too late — Avell, well ! it’s 
all one noAv. ’ 

“ ‘And MOM’, dear good \roman, tell me 
who were the parents who could part with 
that beautiful j)oor naked thing, and let 
you bear it off in a boat over AA^aves and — 
who Avas her mother? aa’Iio AA-as the father'. ' 

“ The woman seemed, or Avas, of great 
age ; but long living alone, and that loath- 
some sort of cle.siAair that froAvard minds, 
when worldls hope is quite gone, sink into, 
and long habit of hating maiikiml for haA- 
ing imputeil to her crimes bcAoiid Avhat 
she had ever contemplated — all these 
tended to shut her np, as it Avere, with 
her evil and Avrelched self, thus to give 
added appearance of a near departure from 
a Avorld she loathed, aTid cn^atures that 
she shunned and Avas shunned by. 

“ But his last (luo'^tion s'.*enu‘il liki* tlu’ 
spear of Ithuricl to conjiue up the aaIioIo 
fierce AA'onian, beneath this living t^hell 
fin, as such a ruinous carcass mi^ III beulnio',1 
cuIUmI, and to Id's i|iiPslion, ‘ aaIk/ a\:is the 
father?’ — * I'd bh^ss, (Jod vet bidbre 1 die, 
if man or doAil, black art (U'bla-k dog. 
would tell me thut / Yet. God take m<\' 
she added AA'ith drojd voice, looking at Inn- 
two arm-bones looseh lapped in sabinv 
shrivelled skin (for Mich the tAvo arms -he 
held up ajipearcd) ru)W trembling willi 
passion, and cnrAing the lf)ng-n-iiled fi.)- 
gers, AA-itli the action of a hawk's foot ju^< 
clutching a prey, as exjnvs.'.ing llmir readi- 
ness to tear out tlie ey s of the obji-cf of 
her long delilufrate rage ot revenge, burn- 
ing yet under ashes, — ‘ fiod take me ! 
helpless Airetch that I uiii, wliaf could /fl^. 
if I was told 

“ ‘ But you kncAV the m-ither '?' 

“ * Aye, I ought to kiioAi — mj omi out'/ 
chUd, I ought to knoAA ! And a good girl, 
and goofl to me till — ’ 

“ ‘ Your OAAU, A' as it your daughter ? — 
3Iy God I are j«)u my Ruth’s grmulmother 
then'? — and shall we noAer know Avho — ' 

“ ‘ What could I do, if I avr.s told '?’ her 
holloAV iiOAv horrid Aoice kc|»t reiterating 
to herself. In r hands now’ clenched into 
two trembling impoteni fists, and her tooth- 
less gums working like the jaAvs of rumi- 
nating beasts, onlyteore rajiidh — Avith the 
action, as impotent of piirjiose — of a 
raging gnashing of teeth. 

“ * But the mother — yei/r daughter — does 
•he live ?’ 

“ ‘ No, no ! — she’s in Iier dry bones, 
poor creature, and I here in the flesh — 
such flesh as this is — against right course 
of nature,’ and she grasped up the whole 
remaining musclei of her left arm between 
her thumb and finger — ‘ She did not desire 
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to live— and 7, 1 was cruel to her— s 
the curse on me 1 

“ ‘ IVliat was your daughter’s name ? — 
where lived she ?’ 

“ ‘ Kli/abeth.’ 

“ ‘ Ha !’ Something struck the mind of 
her now trembling interrogator, which al- 
lowed but this interjoetion, and instantly 
plunged hi nto dumb de ‘pest reverie. 
Jlis heart began to paljutate most violent- 
ly, a dizzy whirling of a moment seized his 
brain, liis very knees knocked together : 
some fatal past, known only to himself, 
was presented, like a phantasma which 
some e^il worker, or that human ruin hcr- 
“’elf, as a demoniac sorceress, conjured up 
to stand like his own black deatli-seaflbld 
])eforo his miiiil’s eye. Conscience took 
the alarm, and all was dismal as death ami 
the judgment itself shadowinc his soul could 
VMke it, in that pause. Suddenly he 
Im.l forth ‘ J’U/abeth FovJhe ! Your 
name’s I'oulke ? Betsy Funihe. I thank 
(lOil !’ But she was muttering in her stu- 
pidity of evhauslioit after such a rage, long 
uua\».'lveii('il. though never dead, and 
noticed not his uords. 

“ • Yet uho eouM 7i()f be cruel ? She, 
my ojily help, cmie home erjing, blushing, 
lii.l’nir her head, j’oor creature I and in- 
stead of helping me, must ha\e help — I 
^^as old. (.1 I t/f-n ! If that had been all I 
I’liit sh(‘ (\ime to '•haine mo — to bear a 
1 astard to tall me (ivann>. to be dragged 
up throng ii >eLii^ of our poor heli»h‘«»s selves 
.mly, ami ne\er a father to t. Tor never 
would the ])oor ruinotl creature tell me 
who was its lather, and she ftever tohl ! 
’'J'wai enough to make mo cruel, make me 
mini, w iMi’t it ? The soft creature that 
<iid r know will hut mine before, to 
1 ('( !'•«* (ti tell, when it was what would 
liaM- Ink. - I tlu' charge of^' me, and got the 
little lonneni a man’s protection? But 
she ^^as always shamefaced, dtar child! 
and it's m\ belief it was .some married 
man vas the dog— all the plagues of hell 
follow Inrn ! But sl:o said it were no good 
to tell, for he wouhl never be seen more— 
she .should ne^er see him more ! and then 
she fell into ’sti'rics. * Curse him !’ said 
J, ‘ who brought this upon two lone wo- 
men !’ and I’d have her said Amen ! hut ‘ I 
v'vii't, mother, if I die !' she said. ‘ Out with 
ye, then, into the snow', witli that htirlot 
shape, and lyc-in 4here,' Clod pardon me ! 
l’\e said, and she’d sit crying outside our 
threshold — ‘ Will ye tell, to come in? 
Will ye curse him, to come in, out of the 
sleet and snow ?®L‘ I cafit, mother ! and 
the sooner it freezeis me to the heart 
the Intterl — only for my poor unborn 
thing’s sake, let me in, mother !’ we 
went ou 1 So we went on !* 


“ ‘ WYotch ! did you leave her to perish 
in the snow ?’ 

it i Wr^itch in your own teeth 1’ retorted 
the wretched woman, her dormant nature 
now' roused — ‘ did I say such a thiug ? I 
lay on our earth floor that she might lie 
on the one bedstiek 1 had, and all I could 
get her 1 got ; but I had planned what to 
do with the brat ere it came. For many 
a time did your poor wife (if you be tho 
man) come to consult me, the ‘ cunning 
w'omau’ as they called me, about her mis- 
foiiime, as she called it — in not having 
family like other wives, and asking about 
‘ charms’ smd the like lies and vanities, to 
make an alteration, and she was for ever 
fancying herself in the way to he happy, 
and she’d cry and say she knew her hus- 
bainl wouhl soon cease loving her unless — ’ 

" “ • IMargery Foulke Is your certain name, 
isn’t it asked Pauli again, inattentive to 
her wfu*d«. 

“ ‘ A>e, aye, poor old Madge Foulke’s 
my name. So she’d cry, and when the 
man was off, how she did take on, because 
lie’d come and find no hope of a little one I 

Xow whcui m\ poor child w'as in that 

waj, to her soiTow' and mine — I bethought 
me what it w'as to bo rich, and what a i)ity 
it wasn’t that foolish wife that was preg- 
nant, in place of my one poor lamb of my 
Im.-om. And it was I did put the thing in 
lier head, and / did scheme e^ery thing, 
and I’ll say so to the man her husband 
if he w ere ever to come back at last. I’m 
afeard of nothing ali\ e and nothing dead ! 
.\iul di<l somebody say he did come back ? 
Did I dream you are the very man, I see 

dim through a fog there of my old eyes, 
bliinl of smoke, and tears too in their 
time ? To be sure ! w ho ehe w as I talk- 
ing to ?’ 

“ ‘ Where died she, this unkai^py Eliza- 
beth Fovlke ?’ Pauli now askctl, who had 
not ceased to tremble din ing this burst of 
her long-pent burthens of memory. 

‘ Betsy Oi.ivhR ! that was her name — 
lietsy the Bfai t^ ! Cod help oiir prides, 
poor idiots ! proud 1 was o«ce of that name 

proud of her that was to be my shame. 

l’\e had tw'O husbands, man, hut never a 
babe of my body but lier, and some villain 
unknow n made me curse myself that I had 
not been barren, as that woman.’ 

“ ‘ No more !’ Pauli cried out in a voice 
of desperation, ‘ I won’t hear any more ! 
— Ruth is my daughter! Heaven! Heaven! 
•why have you avenged the wrong of the 
mother, through such an instrument ? 
Why none but my ow'n child ?’ 

Wild involution of crime with mi- 
sciy ! But we must hurry on to 
the catastrophe. Ruth falls into the 



liands of William Pauli's associates, 
the chief of whom, one Shakerly, 
a desperate villain, had i)urpo8ed to 
carry her off for himself, and -had a 
boat with a crew readj^ to row him 
with his prey out to sea. Marmaduke, 
not far from the place where tliis dia- 
bolical rape was to be committed, had 
flung’ himself down, after his visit to 
the hovel, in a hollow of the “ Marsh 
of the Plonks,” and close by a small 
rushy jiool was lying asU'ep — ^l)ut in 
convulsions — when he was disturbed 
by the footsteps of William Pauli. 
Starting to his feet, not from being 
awakened, but in some frightful 
di’eam, for his words were part of one, 
though his eyelids were uplifted, and 
his eyes stared wildlj^, he exclaimed. 
How long have you been watching 
me asleep ? Dreams are iiAturc’s, 
not ours. Ho^^ dare you, sir, pry in- 
to my braiu and heart, w'heii exhausted 

nature what have I been saying ? 

Where's she ? Have patience. Ix^y !” 
His nephew having soothed him as 
well as he could, Ruth became the 
subject of their speech. Pauli had 
resolved to drop in eternal oblivion his 
last discovery, and lot tiie fact stand 
simply, that ho was the real father, 
without the fruitless avowal, to Wil- 
liam least, of the fate of the mother. 
So he implored his nei)lu*w witlioiit 
delay to make Ruth his ^sile; hut 
Wiliiam, though, altogether igno- 
rant of Ruth’s fatal j)a>siou, had for 
some time been coiiviiiccd that her 
heart was not his, and must have 
been given to another, thougu to 
whom he could not conjecture, and 
with proper pride, and a feeling bet- 
ter than pride, resigned all claim to 
her, and had only to pray that she 
might be happy. He had repented of 
his plan to seize her per&oii, and be- 
lieved she Avas safe under the protec- 
tion of Mr Llewellyn, and had no sus- 
picion of Shakerly’s projected out- 
rage. At that moment Ruth <ioii;es 
flying with torn garments, j^ursued bv 
Shakerly and his gang, and Marma- 
duke in his blindness assisting Wil- 
liam in the rescue, the ravishers are 
overpowered ; and the Three Friends 
take theii' way to the parsonage. 

There Marmaduke, “ with a sort of 
sunkenness of spirit and heart as well 
as voice," in making his strange dis- 
closure to the clergyman, confined 
himself to briefly assuring him that 
after all JRut/i wan hu own undoubted 


daughter — ^that the contrary opinion 
had proved to be a mistake — and he 
left it to his paternal kindness to im- 
ress that certain tact on the mind of 
is long mistaken child — and to re- 
concile her to a speedy marriage with 
Irer cousin — for " what protector has 
she else ?” — “ My dear neighbour, has 
she not yow, her father ?" He but shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and smiled dismal- 
ly, and was silent.” 

Ruth needed an hour or two’s sleep; 
and as slu' was retiring to a ehamher 
in the lowly parsonage, Pauli cidled her 
back, kissed her, and gave her hU 
blessing, in a solemn, new, and mys- 
terious maimer, hut w'ith such sooth- 
ing tenderness, that she suspected iio 
evil — and lovingly eiitreaU*d him 1*) 
go to rest. 

During the supjiosed sh'cp of Ruth, 
Pauli had a long and affecting con ver- 
saticii with thcj Pastor ; he saw \^'il- 
liam too, and to him, as her husband, 
and to that benignant man, as second 
father, he committed Ruth, during his 
absence, for he was about, he told 
^liem, to take a journey, 

“ It Wit- alreadv wlion a shep- 

lier<l of the proniontorv came running in, 
withont stoifpinc to knock, and Fougiit the 
vicar throujfli ])rivate rooms, in hi> eager- 
)ic>s to tell that he liad seen Panll the 
hliiicl nuiii stealing nihler the high rocks of 
Llandudno, liiere rising like a Avail to the 
lieiuht of the highest (athedrul, the sea- 
ward hutresses of the dreaflful Uruie’s Head, 
although it was a si>riiig tide, the sea 
running in, and tlie ]>:issu!;e obliterated at 
high tide, and always without an exit, ex- 
tept into tJio.se deep wdter\ caves, w'orii 
by llie uctioii of the .sea. 

“ JN'o time was to be lost — strange 
doubts of his design whitened tlie cheek 
of the religious man, who had become 
deeply interested in the fates of the father 
and daughter — but he imposied silence oa 
his household, to avoid tumCyiug the poor 
wearied and still sleeping girl : but except 
Kitt}, who staged in doors, all were ({uick- 
ly at the near end or ai>erturo of the a\(»- 
iiue. >'o storm threatened, but a great 
SAiPell of the .'^ea, and its advance with all 
the force of u spring-tide, aitled by some 
wind blowing on shore, had in itself all 
the terrors if not the uproar of a storm, 
and the dcadliness of a hundred storms, 
on .sucli a shore. "VVoe^o whatever, ex- 
isting by breath, should be caught in that 
lessening prison, walled beyond the can- 
ning of any architect or tyrant that ever 
contrived a dungeon or a tower! The 
vicar W’ould not be restrained from advan- 
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eing a long way into that impasaable gorge 
of cliff and ocean, now flijiging its long 
breadth of froth, nearer and nearer, high 
in air, like a mighty i^esist, secure in his 
mightiness, — advancing in measured pace 
tossing his wrath's foam. The rest, Wil- 
liam, the shepherd, and one other person, 
followed him to the furthest extent possi- 
hie with safety ; all then joined in r>ne long 
shout to the unseen adventurcjus man, but 
the sea was too loud, with its fresh breeze, 
and its furiously running tide, to allow 
hope of their being heard. Nothing an- 
swered hut rock birds, eormorants, and 
puthns, that came flying out overhead with 
their shrill clangour of many notes ; yet 
did that long, hopeless shout of the hu- 
man -.-and that following wild fliscord of 
the sea-birds’ voices, seem less dismal 
thaii tht‘ succeeding and lust — the *<11- 
lierlunnun, solitary, immense voice of the 
deep, when considered as the trump of its 
inv.iding march — the dead inarch t»f the 
lowering waves ch>sing in on a single Ini- 
maii lieing, certainly somewhere in tlie 
jaws of that destruction I The sileiuc, 
and (lint solemn souml dreadful sis the si- 
lence, and the lengthened de&olate )>er- 
spective, d\viiulljii<g to what seemed a mere 
ledi,o already, ot the rock-strewii beach, 
lost ill the tossing and leaping wiiiu* of 
surf, this ('ire ptnvsjiective. (hat low tliun- 
der ot soiind, that death-silence of the 
pause, all struck luucr«*al horro■^ on everj 
>ense of » ver> one of the part> now* stoj)- 
ping liuflled, thus unanswered except b> 
v^ild creatures and wild waves — compelled 
to tin 11, aiitl hurry for tlieir own lives, >et 
cerUiin (lint a de\ote<l life must there be 
I- fl belinid. 

ilii.im liad veeo\ered enough to rejoin 
tlio.'«e who had ivaelied the top lidges (»f 
luadlaiiil o\ erlookiiig the beach ; tliat 
divadlul prison in which Mariiuuliikc had 
imimired himself to meet death, with a 
steady eye and stern welcoiiu', on its 
Iriglitful slowness of advance, bringing his 
watery shroud to the living man, in the 
near and nearer surf-foam, and liis only 
dirge in the measured thunder-peal of 
every fulling wave. 

The lone extent of his death-vault was 
Jiowever so great, that it was nierelj at 
random they could fix on any spot of the 
long range of precipice, over tlie briiik'\)f 
which the bolder might halloo dow'ii, or 
the bolder still, such as the saiiiphire-ga- 
tlierer (turned shejiheivl) might make an 
experimental desctmt from, perlia])s so 
far down as to rt%cli the determined sui- 
cide with the voice. 9 Yet this could do 
little, us it would be too late for him to 
regain the entrance of his dire watery 
cloister, and impossible to scale porpeimi- 
cular crags. 


Thus, in this quiet little green nook of 
country (under a moon now come forth 
refulgent, so calm, so safe-looking 1 ) some 
were hunting for the corpse of its most 
lovely native-born, with many tears ; others 
wore trying to drive a heavy boat down the 
rough iii'ach stones, with noisy but zea- 
lous dint of strength ; and others peri- 
lously ])eering over craggy edges of cliff, 
that lifted them to a level, in their eye, 
with tlie treiuondous Peiimanmaur, seen 
dusky in moonUght shade, just across the 
hay ; and tw'O already fixing ropes (used 
in taking puffin’s eggs) in two or three 
jiarts, to suspend themselves, even over 
that brink, and down those terrible and 
aharp-jntting walls, worse than smooth 
jierpendicular — all was distress, dismay, 
and a tragedy in act or expectation, where 
all had been jieacu c.iid a hue sunset and 
lin)>))y cottages, so Intel}. 

“ A cloudlcftS moon, and brilliant even- 
ing sky, hurnishoil, us it seemed, by the 
fresh sweeping of the breeze across its 
deep blue and all its stars, now' gave to 
tlu* eye of the man daringly descending 
bv (he rope, the whole bird’s-eye view of 
the now very narrow beach bclovv. lie 
saw it already washed over by ev-^ery' dash 
of the broad sea-sweej), the light snowy 
foam-•^llow■el* (a treaeheroiis lieuuty, glit- 
tering in the moonshine, lovely yet so 
deadly), (pute shutting the black coiispi- 
cuoiis stones below from his eye, us if 
overarching wdiatever was below of life, 
though this as yet w'Us but an illusion of 
the sight, for some little of even the lower 
sandy smooth part of tlu* strand was yet 
visible on each retireinenl of the sea. 

** A general cry rose now among those 
beiiiiid, on the lop — the man suspended 
having shouted up to the man minding the 
rojie, and he to Ylr Llewellyn, who was 
on his knees scrambling to look over, and 
to the rest — that lie could see Marinaduke 
distinctly. 

“ ‘ Cry' to him !’ was tlio general voice, 

‘ Can you let down another rope ? YMiat’a 
lie doing ? ' 

“ ' Not another rope, nor ten on end 
would reach him ! He waves his hand to 
Us slowly, and lie walks quite calm, just ^ 
stepping back and back a little from the 
surf: the liorridest paid of the cliff too, 
he’s under I It’s a sheer wall, I know it 
well, forty fathoms high over his head ; 
(hat’s all he has to stop back to ! Only a 
cavern there is, and that’s shallow; not 

ten minutes’ life will that give him! 

I’ve cried to him, again, but I hear no 
voice answer.’ 

“ ‘ I've caught birds many a fathom 
deep, myself,’ William exclainieti. * Let 
me try that other rope, and get down to 
you ! ’ he hallowed down. 
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*i ‘ it's <|uit0 useless ! ' 

** ' Anbther still more agitated outcry 
and Btk now ran among ihe group, mixed 
»most lamentable cry and groan from 
l^e yjovng man. 

** * I see somebody or something up- 
right, come all along the beach, narrow 
heach *tis now ! " the man said to those 
j^jove, and the man on the brink saw it 
too, ‘ so narrow that the sin*f-froth bivaks. 
over her, and drives her nj) on tlie very 
foundation of the rough rock, off’ the sainl, 
«juite ! ’ 

Her 9 how ? — is* it a wonian ? * , 

, “ * God in Heaven knows Avliat is! 
a, woman from the grave, I e — ^llie 

'moon shines full niwn hcr-^liii ! noic lie 
cries to ns — ho fried out dreadfully then 
-;-4i melancholy long (TV it was. 'Twas 
to he cried — it w.‘s to her to that 

person ; now he’s like ji madman ! now 
he!s throwing his arms all about, and to 
the -sky and to the sea ! .Hark ! he crii'd 
out again ! nc*w he has riLshe*d to meet 
her, she’s (»omo up to. him. They’re em- 
bracing I Mercy upon us, and keep ns, 
sure it*s a gbp'st ! -If ever I saw grave- 
clothes in, my life,.that'sa «/trowf/it wears! 
Look ! look you, man ! look down all of 
ye, isn’t it w'alking in a shroud ? . Yes, it 
is a shrouds— hut it is a living w oman ! * 

“ ‘ Rut w’ho ? Is it not liuth '/ ’ 

“ * Who can see that ? ’ 

' . “ ‘ Do you see them now V ’ 

' No, he’s gone, after throwing his 
arms round her, gone up the shore like 
mad, canning her, I think — }es, ho flies 
with her ! ’ 


* He might as w’cdl try to lift her up 
to us, or tlic moon, with his arms, as 
carry her to where she came in — that’s 
sure to be some deep fathom by this time, 
you know, for all this here part is very 
hollow, (piite a cove, here , he’ll meet 
deep sea directly.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! you’re right, Shepherd, here 
be comes back wdth^r. Hark ! Did ye 
hear ‘i “ Death V ” “ Death ” God ! 
God 1 “ My child ! ’’ I heard him then ! 
Another sea ! — It' » just over’em ! ’ 

William had again fainted, and re- 
mained in stupor on the heathy ground, 


dumb und helpless, ^he two men con- 
tinued tliear colloquy, the group above 
sharing in the horror, and holding their 
breaths to listen. The depth precluded 
all possibility of help, and the closeness of 
the whole sea w'ould now not allow time 
for a single manoenvre, had any been prac- 
ticable. 

‘‘ ‘ I hoard a dreadful groan just now' ; 
hark ! ^’^erw* he’s quieter, and she has sure 
persuaded him to kneel — -they are both 
kneeling fronting the high wave, and as f.ir 

back as they can get, up to the rocks 

There u'tts a sea ’ Ciod liave mercy ! 

Tlu*\’re gone So ! — tnit it have 

.•ffnick them — T couldn’t See them for the 
monstrous leap of the surf! I thought it 
would lia\o reached up to me almost 

1— I see ’em again, now' It*s for her 

he groaned, and f(u* her he ran so wildly, 
for he was calm as a ghost, and ^tood like 
an effigy before — Ha ! that was a very 
lliunder I — Halloo ! Shcidierd ! do you 
see ’em vote? d’ye see 'em still? ’ 

** ‘ Stop a moment — there's suen a fog 

of the foain-^ Tliore’s nothing Imt sea ! 

nothing but deej) sea I The Lord have 
inercj upon their souls ! ' 

“ ‘ Amen ! ’ Mr J.Ieuellyii respoiuhnl, 
and throwing himself along, bid liis face in 
tlie withen‘.l broom of the height. But the 
next minute h«' ro«se — and begging silence 
— drew forth his pocket prayer-book, and 
said — ‘ None know-* certaiufif what w'astlm 
intent of the^^' poor souls in coming hi- 
ther. 1 at least will not judge them — but 
.as others may, 1 take thi«> time — ‘ Man 
that is horn of a woman,’ &c., and falter- 
ing, he went through the form of C'hris- 
tian Burial of the Dead.” 

“ The body of Marmaduke l*aull ami 
tliat of his ill-fated child, still in that ghast- 
ly dress wliicdi .she* had resolutely assumed 
to me(*t death with decency, deliberately 
following him she liad so often led, were 
found in close embrace in a hollow of a 
little reef of rock, dry at low water, in 
whose wa\e-w'orn cleft, no broader than a 
chest, they lay as in a single coffin formed 
for two bodies. So ended Tiu: Tragical 
Passion or Marmaocki 
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WHIG-HADICAL PROSPERITY. 


It was our fate on the opening of 
last year to sound the note of unwel- 
come warning. In the then hey-day 
of a prosperity, whose splendours, like 
the sun of the tropic s, .seemed unob- 
sciired by the slightest eloud, there ap- 
peared in the horizon the faint speck 
betokening the coining tornado, which 
at times h found to elude even the 
keen look-out of the practised mariner 
— which ever escapes the supcrticial 
glance of the fresh-water sailor. The 
vessel of state was crowding all sail — 
topgallants were unfurled to catcli the 
curreiit of a higher atmosphere — every 
rag of canvass was pressed into the 
service of the cheering gale — fore and 
aft streamers gaily floated in the 
breeze — all was song and merry-ma- 
king on board — the steersman drunk 
aiui reckless as the crew. W e alone — 
why should we disown it — felt the 
threatening swell of the waters be- 
neath, saw the dark spot above expand 
into turbid and fearful clouds, heard 
the hoarse whispers of the coining 
storm, and piped all hands to take in 
sail and run tlie good ship under bare 
poles for a season. We were little 
heeded for a time — the grog was going 
its round. The officers, self elate, 
were floundeiihg under the intoxica- 
ting breath of unchanging trade- 
winds and seaway unvdtyingly smooth. 
The equipage reflected the jovial care- 
lessness or unconscipus stupidity of 
tlieir commanders. It may be wrcll 
here to rehearse the terms of the first 
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admonition addressed, but in vain# to 
all W'hom it concerned, en the firstly 
of the last new year. Thus it was 
spoken in Maga. The rage of 
speculation, too, has invaded Lanca 
shire to a dangerous extent; to say 
nothing of railroads and other schemes, 
Manchester alone has manufactured 
joint-stock banks for half the kingdom. 
In that town itself, banks are ^most 
as common as factories, and Lanca- 
sliireaiid Yorkshire notes, payable at 
home, but not in London, overflow the 
land, and have almost superseded na- 
tional bank notes and sovereigns, where, 
a few' years since only, any other me- 
dium of exchange could find no cur- 
rency. Much of the paid-up Capital 
of these banks may — there are grounds 
for fear — be not disposable when most 
w'anted — so much dead stock, consist- 
ing of advances upon their own shares, 
according to conditions expressed or 
implied, by wdiich shareholders were 
allured.” • * * « The system is even 
now on the stretch, and may snap in 
twain with little warning. God grant 
a crash may not come like the ‘ crush 
of matter and the wreck of worlds.’” 
In the month following, our voice was 
again heard ; in March, as signs and 
tokens thickened round us, our pro- 
phetic anticipations were thus^ once 
more expressed : — ** The multiplica- 
tion of joint-stock b^pks in Lancashire 
has been a business of too much baste 
to be of good speed ; we question the 
priidence of applying steam-power to 
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paper money and discounts, as it is to 
caUcoes ; we distrust the system by 
^ which shareholders have been allured ; 
and, without meaning disrespect in 
any quarter, we must be excused for 
an opinion that the directors (self ap- 
pointed, in a manner) as a body, are 
not of the standhig, nor qualified by 
that extensive aiid general experience 
which alone could compensate the want 
of more special instruction.” The 
** wary and measured step” of the 
Bank of England was then also pointed 
out as significant to the local banks,” 
and worthy of “ imitation as well as 
approval ; ” inasmuch as it was then 
narrowing its issues, whilst tlie joint- 
stock ephemercB w ere zealously extend- 
ing theirs. 

Upon traders, ever sanguine, our mo- 
nitory cautions were for the most part 
expended in vain ; but in the Legisla- 
ture, if not in the Ministry, heads 
cooler and more reflecting w'ere still to 
be found, and our labours w'ere not al- 
together cast away. The voice of 
Reason, like the zephyrean breath of 
summer, is, however, felt rather than 
heard — it infuses its influence slowly, 
however surely. It was not until the 
12th of May that a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to 
enquire into the operation of the act of 
the 7th Geo. IV. c. 46, permitting the 
establishment of joint-stock banks, un- 
der certain restrictions, and whether 
it be expedient to make any altera- 
tions in the provisions of that act,” 
The Report, ordered to be printed on 
the 20th of August, but not actually 
published for two or three months af- 
terwards, now lies on our table. The 
Committee, in the outset, state, that 

their enquiries have not yet been 
brought to a close,” and strongly re- 
commend the House to renew them at 
the opening of the next session, a re- 
commendation, the propriety of which 
muN; be unquestionable to all who have 
glanced, even in the most superfujial 
manner, at the minutes of evidence al- 
ready delivered, or who have marked 
with observing eye the rise, progress, 
and spread of the paper money manu- 
factories with which the land has been 
deluged duidng the last seven years, 
but more peculiarly since the com- 
mencement of the exciting era of or- 
ganic change and political revolution 
at home and abroad. The Committee 
confined their inquisition within the 
limits of Englana and Wales. The 
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exclusion of the joint-stock banks of 
Ireland from the searching test of le- 
gislative scrutiny can be accounted 
for only by the active intromission of 
that silent but absolute dictation be- 
fore which the paralysed powers of 
Government salaam in all abjectness, 
and whose ride is no less paramount 
over a slavish and anti-national majo- 
rity of the popular branch of the Le- 
gislature. It may be that the renewal 
of the Bank of Ireland charter, which 
expires in 1868, W'ill, in the ensuing 
session, force on an examination of 
the whole question of Irish joint-stock 
sclieines, and the Irish monetary sys- 
tem, in despite of uianteuvres for ex- 
tending over paper circulation the 
same despotic sw'ay w'hich regulates 
the collection and distribution of Pe- 
ter’s pence. If the discussion be pur- 
sued w'ith the righteous resolve to eli- 
cit the truth, the whole truth, a har- 
ve.'it of facts, rankly ricli, will be hou- 
sed for proent ])rofit, and .against tlie 
perils of impending shipwreck for the 
future an indestructible landmark will 
be raised for timely advice of shoals 
and shallows on the one hand, and on 
the other to guard against the cunning 
devices and false lights displayed by 
prowling w'reckcn’s, w’herew itli to de- 
» coy the unfeuspeciiug prey within the 
reach of clutches raj)acious ah relent- 
less. The range w'ithin which the 
Committee* of tlie ])ast scshioii circum- 
scribed their operation'!, w as, however, 
far too rchtrictcd to fulfil those high 
purposes of }>ublic utility for wdiich it 
was profetsedly instituted. In the syl- 
labus of the course of duties j)rescri- 
bed no allusion is to be found to the 
de&irableness and the means of infor- 
mation under sundry lieads of special 
interest. Strict justice, equally with 
the w'eU-bemg of the nation at large, 
requires a thorough insiglit into the 
origitiy no less than the icorkiugy of 
joint-stock hank«. The formula o/ 
queries of the forthcoming Commit- 
tee ought, and if prevention as well as 
cure be aimed at, will, embrace a larger 
sphere of action. If the disgorgement 
of past plunder be beyond the reach of 
art, the further career ^f re^bbery may 
be stayed, ^iid its ijrospectivc repet i- 
tion rendered less practicable. A list 
of leading questions to the purport W'e 
shall indicate, shoidd be added to the 
catalogue of those which have al- 
ready occupied attention, explicit satis- 
faction upon wliich is of the deepest 
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import. If, in tho case of tlio famous 
South- Sea bubble, the necessity was 
urgent that fraudulent combination 
should bo rigorously traced through all 
its courses and sinuosities, with signal 
efficacy fixed upon and i)P 08 ccuted in 
the persons of the real conspirators, 
national honour vindicated, and so- 
ciety restored to more liealthy action 
by the unflinching excision of its dis- 
eased members, noc the less keenly 
should the shame of national charac- 
ter degraded be felt in these days of 
civilisation and progress so vaunted, 
not the less unsparingly should the 
lightning of public vengeance scathe 
the unprincipled traffickers in public 
credulity in their high places, and with 
them consign to the ignominious aw'ard 
of olfeiided laws the low-lived instru- 
ments and participators in the accu- 
mulations of their infamy. Examples 
more recent arc not wanting to justify 
a purifying process of investigation 
such as we allude to. The Parlia- 
mentary Annals of IB'ib and 1827 will 
fuinish dates and precedents in point. 
Even Mere the malpractices of more 
g^o^ oiling and need)' ad\ cut urers alone 
in issue, the safety of public morals 
imj)eriou.'‘l;^ indicates a thorough fumi- 
gation of the atmosphere, contaminated 
by the j)e'?tileutial taint of their j»re- 
.M‘nce at largo ; but the core of the 
crying evil could not be reached, the 
thrust would not strike home, unless 
the head were impeached as w'cll as 
the hand, 'riiere are no quarantine re- 
gulations by which the sjiread of le- 
prosy is (‘oiifined to the j)auper hinds, 
and the filthy regions of St Giles’s ; 
lepers have before existed, and are yet 
to be found within the precincts of St 
Stephen’s. Let these be cast out — let 
these be dragged foith, along with 
their meaner accomplices, before the 
tribunals of outraged justice and pub- 
lic opinion ; the innumerable victims 
•of imposture and fraud call out aloud 
for this reparation or atonement for 
wrongs — any inquisition which stops 
short of this will bo view'cd as little 
more or better than a solemn mockery 
enacted by a, legislative majority, en- 
slaved or coiSederate. 

Amongst the points on which the 
people demand to be^enlightened, and 
on which no director or official repre- 
sentative of joint-stock banks, honestly 
constituted, need demur explanation, 
are the following : 

1 . Origin of the Bauk—names, and 


previous situation in life of the pro- 
jectors ? 

2. Nature of the Consideration 
demanded by, and what assigned to 
the projectors — if in actual money, 
shares to be unpaid upon, or secretary- 
ships, or salaried seats in the direction, 
with statement of cash amounts piwseut 
or contingent, of such bonuses or sala- 
ries ? 

3. Number of Shares originally ap- 
propriated by, and to each director, as 
well as projector — how many sold, and 
at what premiums and dates— how many 
still held — how many still unpaid upon, 
and why and till when the time of jiay- 
ment deferred — how many advanced 
upon and held in trust by the Bank for 
account of the same parties from its 
first establishment to the present mo- 
ment ? 

4. Statement of Salaries and per 
centages of secretaries, managing di- 
rectors, and directors at the head of- 
fice — salaries to agents at branches, 
W'ith the per centages allowed besides 
for pushing out notes and domg dis- 
counts ? 

5. Scale of Expenditure for ma- 
nagement, general and local — amoiiiit 
of business done, and is.>ucs by tin. 
year — amount of loss, and had deljts 
incuircd ; these to be stated tabularly. 
and published so as at one view to ex 
hibit the ai'tual condition and working 
of the system ruling in each bank ? 

It is sufficiently notorious that on 
most of these particulars no informa- 
tion was sought by the Committee of 
last session, and equally so, that the 
shareholders, entitled as they are to • 
force the fullest disclosure of the af- 
fairs of their asaocialion in all their de- 
tails, live in profound unconsciousness 
of every thing beyond a yearly exhibit 
of liabilities, assets, and the balance 
in hand. From our own means, it 
were easy to furnish a series of histo- 
ries sufficient to stock the whole of this 
Number with fraud and trickery more 
flagrant than the annals of swindling 
even those of 1825-26 — could paral- 
lel ; but of which, to this day, the en 
snared stockholders remain in a state 
of ignorance which, compromised as 
they arc, may almost be described as 
blissful. For reasons which will rea-- 
dily be comprehended, we shall at 
present content ourselves with the 
record of examples already authenti- 
cated in the pages of our contempora- 
ries. Incredibly flagitious as they 
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may appear^ they arc but specimens^ 
and not exaggerated specimens^ as it 
comports with our means of verifica- 
tion to testify, of a numerous class — of 
the genus Chevaliers d' Industrie — of 
most fruitful multiplication among us» 
no less indefatigable than unscrupu- 
lous 111 enterprise — Protean in their dis- 
guises and transformations. The first 
is cited from the Edinburgh Review, 
and will not lose in efiect by transfer- 
ence to our columns, by the vise of our 
confirmation, and the solid public be- 
nefit of our more extended circula- 
tion : — 

“ During the course of the present 
year” (says our contemporary) “the 
Stamp- Office prosecuted a person at 
Manchester for carrying on the for- 
gery of stamps on a large scale, and 
had him convicted and transported. 
Now, what will our readers think 
when we tell them that there w’erc 
found on the person and in the rejiosi- 
fories of this notorious culprit, several 
letters addressed to him by an indivi- 
dual wffio was at the time engaged in 
the formation of a great joint-stock 
bank! The letter-writer kne>v per- 
fectly well what his friend at ^lan- 
chester was about, and the burden of 
his letter is to press him for loans to 
enable him to get his scheme matured 
and fairly set afioat. It may perliaps 
be imagined, considering the sort of 
)iroject the part}' had on his hands, 
that he would have required large ad- 
vances — ^but no ! His utmost demand 
was for some L. 1 5 or L .20, and he some- 
times modestly limits him&elf to the 
f pressing solicitation for a sovereign, 
or even half a sovereign ! He had, to 
make himself respectable, taken a hou.sc 
looking into Park ; and, provi- 

ded he could continue to hold that, and 
get his prospectuses printed, and ad- 
vertisements paid, he had no doubt — 
and in that he was right — that he 
should in a few weeks be rolling in 
wealth ! * Only think,’ says he to his 
correspondent, ^ of a person without 
a shilling, establishing a bank ! * There 
were to be ,600 shares, and a depo- 
sit of L.5 was to be paid on each. 
And this very bank is now in the field. 


Its success has not been qmte so great 
as that of some others ; but, consider- 
ing its parentage, we need not be sur- 
prised if, at first, it should be a little 
ricketty. No doubt, however, if the 
present facilities continue for another 
year, it will get fairly under weigh. 
Its directors will declare large divi- 
dends, and give white bait dinners at 
BlackwaR ; and those who have dealt 
with them will of course lose every 
thing.” 

From the intimate connexion of the 
presumed writer of the article in which 
the foregoing ]^aragra])h was embodied 
w ith the Board of Trade, it may fairly 
be inferred from whence the informa- 
tion was derived. WdT are justified, 
therefore, in demanding, how it came 
to pass that an individual so doubly 
steeped in infamy and beggary, was 
left at large to pursue, unchecked, his 
career of depredation against his Ma- 
jesty’s indu>trious subjects ; and why 
that department of the government, 
specially instituted for the protection 
of industry, if his offences had not as- 
sumed so tangible a character as to 
bnng him within the pale and rigor- 
ous application of the criminal law, 
did not take early stei)s to denounce 
this latent ac(*omplice of forgery and 
fraud, to the directors of the banking 
scheme of which he wras the daring fa- 
bricator ; or why, to this hour, the 
damning evideni-es of villaiiy so irre- 
deemable have not been placed before 
them ? Had this been done, and the 
delinquent then escaped instant and 
ignominious expulsion, the directors, 
or that portion of them found conni- 
ving at hU continuance, and anxious 
to cushion the unimpeachable testi- 
mony to his disgraceful antecedents, 
might safely be denounced to their co- 
stock proprietors as his confederates in 
iniquity and fellow-leaguers for spoil. 

One other example, the following, 
not less remarkable, of the successful* 
march of knavery, we select from the 
columns of our able and uncompromis- 
ing fellow-labourer, the Newcastle 
Journal, w'hich, after the recital of other 
cases, thus concludes : — * 


* Something more than incidental allusion is due to this distinguished Journal. From 
the commencement it took, and at once, through the combination of unsurpassed tact 
. and talent displayed in its writings and management, the first rank in the provincial 
press — a station whicli, during five years of existence, it has not maintained only, 
but improved, Whatever equals it may find, it has no superior, and need not fear 
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** We ourselves liave heard a story 
* about one of these bank directors^ but 
one remove more creditable. The 
fellow was better known than trusted 
in more than one place, and^therefore 
he had the sagacity to lay the scene at 
a distance from associations and recol- 
lections that might mar his enterprise. 
He, too, singularly enough, lived 

somewhere about Park ; he was, 

moreover, so destitute as to be utterly 
shirtless beyond that upon his back — 
which, therefore, as the joke goes, was 
turned, when desirous of enjoying the 
luxury of clean linen. Fortunately 
for him, the servant took a penchant 
in his favour ; fully aware of the tat- 
tered state o^he linen department, she 
purchased, and with a delicacy worthy 
of a better station, placed in his cham- 
ber, without comment or communica- 
tion, some half dozen neat and new 
power- loom fabrics ready made up. 
Well knowing the while tlic source 
from whence the bounty flowed, ou»* 
adventurer took and wore the godsend 
gifts with ignorance, apparently un- 
consfsious, and thaiiUedS of acknoAv- 


ledgment to his benefactress. With 
the help of a clique of adventurers en- 
joying a standing somewhat superior 
to his own, he succeeded in his bank, 
which, tottering as it may perhaps be, 
is yet in existence. Only think of a 
person, not only without a shilling, 
but without a shirty establishing a 
bank ! ” 

We have heard of more than one 
band of conspirators which, after in- 
undating with rival zeal their own lo- 
calities with joint-stock excrescences, 
have coalesced and betaken themselves 
to the tramp in order to vicAv, not the 
fruitfulness, but the nakedness of other 
districts, so as to select the sites most 
abundantly stocked with fools, and 
least encumbered with money traders, 
whereon to raise the gaudy superstruc- 
tures of promises to pay. One of these 
ambulatory caravans — these compan- 
"las amhulantes, as a Spaniard would 
say — of monetary entrepreneurs, ex- 
tended their travels for orders in the 
bank-concoction line, from the city of 
York to the Land's End, to the signal 
fructification,” doubtless, if we may 


a comparison with tlio most reputed organs of the metropolis. On its first ap))car- 
ance, a person known to be of Conservative opinions, could hardly hope to pace 
the streets of Newcastle-on-Tyne A>dthout insult or molestation — the change, of which 
it has been the instrument no less wise than fearless, may be significantly illustrated by 
the last election — the popular candidate was a Conservative, and enthusiastically re- 
turned. The story is well known of the remorseless persecutions endured and braved 
by the editor with unexamided intrepiditj . The harpies of law were let loose upon him, 
hallooed on with all the influence and wealth, prodigally expended, of the unprincipled 
scions of a neighbouring Whig aristocracy — assaults so dastardly w^ere peri)etT’ated on 
him, as to resomble in their atrocity the deeds of Italian bravoes with the midnight 
stiletto. That he has nobly triumphed over all, and achieved golden opinions even from 
the more worthy of his liberal opponents, redounds the more to his honour, and wd^ 
are glad to learn, from incontrovertible sources, that more substantial reasons for con- 
solation are not wanting in the circulation and success, ever increasing, of the Journal 
and the property he so ably presides over and has created — a circulation indeed equalled 
by few of its provincial contemporaries any where. The trumpery trash, voided b} 
a cheap periodical in this vicinity respecting the vast increase in the Radical press since 
the reduction of the duty, is, for the most part, utterly devoid of truth — as, were it 
worth the while, it would be easy to demonstrate, from this and other instances with- 
in our own observation. The task indeed, has been sufficiently executed already by 
the more respectable part of the Whig-radical jiress, amongst others, by the Yorkshire- 
many a leading and ably conducted paper of York in the liberal interest. 

We cannot take leave of the Newcastle Journal without acknowledging our obligations 
to various articles on the monetary affairs and the money crisis, which have lately ap- 
peared in its columns. And we may be permitted here to remark, that it would be 
well if the same duty toAvards others were more scrupulously fulfilled by some of our 
contemporaries. In the first number of the Quarterly Review of last year, for ex- 
ample, a considerable portion of our preceding January article on “ Foreign Policy 
and the Prusso-GermSnic League” was transferred without the slightest certificate of 
origin into the review of a work of Sir John Walsh. The omission of acknowledgment 
was the less pardonable, as well as courteou*!, as the facts and matter thus iingraciouslv 
appropriated, of commanding interest as they were, and derived from peculiar sourccb, 
had been for the first time and excluMvely made public in our page's. 
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presume to borrow from tlie Poulett 
Thomson coinage, of various commu- 
nities more overrun with sovereigns 
than wit. The inhabitants of Merthyr 
Tidvil, the principal seat of the great 
iron works of South Wales, were 
electrified one fine Saturday morning 
with an announcement of their excel- 
lent representative, the Merthyr Guar- 
dian, that the land of the mountain 
and the flood” was in its turn to be 
inundated with an ocean of transparent 
foolscap — that a joint-stock .lupiter 
was about to descend into the lap of 
his Danae, seated amidst her fires ever- 
lasting, in a shower not of gold but of pa- 
per. With wonder stricken they turn- 
ed them to seek the bounteous unbidden 
dispensers of mysterious treasures. 
The iron-clad potentate of Cyfarthfa 
sat tranquilly in his castle, complacent- 
ly enjoying the roar of furnaces and 
the frightful blasts of blow-pipes in his 
city of flame below, as native elements in 
which alone he breathed, moved, and 
had his being.” The owner of sur- 
plus millions, if visited with the con- 
templative mood, was surely not 
dreaming of airy nothings and shadowy 
wealth wherewith to surcharfre tlie 
heap of already countless stores, but 
forecasting, if at all, of the tens 
of millions still buried in the 
bosom of rugged Hirwain, and the 
triumphs of art and industry still re- 
served for accomplishment by himself 
and those of his race. The lord of 
Dowlais, with his ladyc of higli degree, 
was reposing at home in silken state, 
soothed perchance with the Cyelopian 
din of a thousand hammers reducing 
^is bars of iron into ingots of gold, or 
ever and anon regaling his eyes w-ith 
the refulgent floods of fiery metal, as 
torrentlike they issue, after tlie tap of 
the towery recipient withdmwn, and 
serpentine along their indented bed of 
sand. Neither he, nor the civic digni- 
tary of Pen-y-darran with its cloud- 
capt regions, nor the father, benevo- 
lent as intelligent, of his tribes of work- 
people of Plymouth, with their several 
hundreds of thousands of steeling un- 
placed and unbearing of interest, were 
the crowninjg capitals of the new tem- 
ple to Plutus. The unknown artists 
were in sooth of a strange land and 
lineage, too well practised in their 
craft even to require the dimensions of 
the ground-plot previous to the con- 
struction of a plan. Friendless and 
unknown as they were in the scene of 


their contemplated operations, ob- 
stacles, to those less undaunted ap- * 
parently insuperable, did not appal. 
The cornucopia of wealth to overflow 
was to bovepleiiishcd from afar — the 
magic powers of steam were to be 
taxed for the fabrication of signs of 
value as for calicoes — South Wales 
was to be irrigated with a continuous 
stream of watermarks from plates cast 
and tempered in the founderies of Lan- 
cashire. 

Amongst the most busy of the 
schemers, and the patrons most apt to 
the hands of projectors, the Quakers, 
as in 1823, were found to be the most 
prompt, and, loath arc we to say it, 
the least punctilious. TJhis public re- 
buke we have been the less reluctant 
to administer, inasmuch as, from per- 
sonal communication with many hon- 
ourable and justly honoured individu- 
als among the highest of tlie class, 
whom wo are proud to rank among the 
number of our friends, we know how 
earnestly tlii-' pestiferous yearning 
after unrighteous speculation — this 
greediness of unholy gain — is roi)ro- 
buted, and the down- sliding parties 
denounced. To tliis departure among 
others from the ])urer practice of their 
fathers, may the recent schism so dt'- 
cidedly pronounced in the body be 
perhaps attributed. Members of elia- 
raeter so unstained and of principhs 
so uncompromising as Laac Orcwdsoii, 
may well revolt from contact with 
brethren of unclean hands, and quis- 
tionable doctrine. 

Reports are eurrent of princely do- 
ings in the way of the reciprocal re- 
partition of the spolia opima of salaries 
and emolument*^ by and among secre- 
taries and directors, of complexion so 
auriferous that scrip shares slioidd re- 
present not merely pci)itas cd‘ gold, but 
gems of Golconda, and the paper 
tokens of the companies roll like the 
Pactolean river over sandt of precious 
ore. Tho secretary of one of these 
Oriental or Milesian fictions, which; if 
the tale bo truly told, does not deserve to 
survive the Thousand and One Nights, 
is said to he oppressed with the hard- 
earned stipend of some L.800 or 
L.IOOO per annum, whilst a director in 
the same concern, with a cormorant 
organ of acquisitiveness more boldly 
developed, has, with an effort of moral 
restraint sufficiently exemplary, seen 
fitting to rest content with a fixed hono- 
rario of some L. 1800 or L.2000 a-year 
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(we cannot charge our memories 
which), with remainder in tail to his 
wife, of L. 500 or L.600 a-year, should, 
by a lamentable bereavement, the luck- 
less shareholders lose the ben^H of his 
services. The conjugal foresight of the 
dowry legacy is cqiuilly meritorious 
with the thrii'ty provision of Sterne’s 
parson for his son, and substituting 
petticoat for breeches, is a faithful coj)y 
of the original. What other make- 
weight to incline the beam of such 
short allowance still more in his favour 
the paper functionary may have had 
<^ast into the scale in tlie shape of 
shares to be unpaid upon, or reserved 
fur him at par to be disposed of when 
at a premium, or a per eentage upon 
i>sues, is yet among the secrets of the 
prison-house, that is, the board-room 
of direction ; in any case the fixed 
salary is equivalent to tin* full pay 
of a veteran admiral of forty year.N 
standing, and the lady dower little* 
short f)f the lialf-])ay or pay off active 
duty of a vice-admiral. The special 
all otn lent was not earned, be it re- 
membered, by long service and grey 
hair>, or awarded on the plea of spe- 
cial fitness and great experience, or 
bestowed in conipcnsalion for sacrifices 
made, social jiosition abdicated, or 
brighter pro>pcots abandoned. The 
former condition of this provident 
director and fortunate jirojector was 
obscnri* : in circumstances he was 
poverty-stricken, if not abject. 

The money mania of tliese times 
differs in no essential feature from that 
of l<s2.>, but the absence of foreign 
scbeines and cl Dorado enterprises to 
llie shore* of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the sores of which v ere still too recent 
and unhealed for further experiment- 
ing. The plague spot changed places 
only — from the exhausted south the 
virus has been transplanted to tlie 
more plethoric and susceptible north, 
where its baleful ravage's found grosser 
food for contact and ]>ropagation. 
Manchester, the second money eapitiil 
of the three kingdoms, has been beyond 
all most deeply impregnated with the 
joint-stock malaria. It is thought that 
one half the joint-stock bank, railway, 
and mining shares, publicly created 
during the last three years, have been 
absorbed, and are mostbf them still held 
in that town and its densely populated 
neighbourhood alone. Certain it is, 
moreover, that a large proportion of 
joint-stock follies for the whole empire 


have therein originated. The repu- 
tation, justified or not to the extentfis 
neither safe nor honourable for tho 
greatest, as it should be the most in- 
telligent, manufacturing community in 
the world. It is a subject of wonder 
to see a race of men, proverbial no less 
for sagacity than ingenuity and plod- 
ding industry, become the dupes of 
artifices long stale and worn thread- 
bare on the Exchange and the Stock 
House of the Metropolis. Some twelve 
months ago only, sojourners could not 
fail to be struck with the parade of rail- 
way carriages through the town, richly 
painted in bright blue, relieved in bur- 
nished gold, withlettersimporting Lon- 
don and Greenwich, No. — . As Man- 
chester, too, has its Vauxhall and Picca- 
dilly, there seemed no reason why it 
should not dignify some villages on the 
outskirts with the names of London and 
Greenwich ; but the stranger learned 
to his surprise, that it was not so — the 
machines were absolutely intended for 
the veritable Amphitryonstwo hundred 
miles off. The mystification was 
soon cleared away ; London and Green- 
wich shares were discussed on all sides 
as familiarly as the new crop of cotton 
in the United States, the last prices of 
bowed Georgias at Liverpool, the 
prospects of tho spring trade, and the 
bettings at TattersalFs for the Spring 
Meeting at Newmarket. Letters were 
read from London directors or officials, 
with flaming accounts of arches com- 
pleted, and the Tooley Street terminus 
in rapid progress ; — Wetenhall quoted 
for London and Greenwich at 10 
premium, all buyers and no sellers, 
with hints significant that shares might 
possibly pause at 20, but must eventu- 
ally advance to 40, — the whole wound 
up with a pathetic lament, that such 
was the rush for the new Gravesend, 
no more than ten actions could be 
secured for the writer's most particular 
friend and correspondent, after every 
possible exertion of favour and influ- 
ence ; so that London and Greenwich 
carriages in blue and gold were not 
built and made a raree show of in 
Manchester streets without an object — 
premiums were to be kept up, and a 
market made for London speculators 
to realize, which could only be accom- 
plished by tempting Manchester hold- 
ers with the prospect of a more exor- 
bitant bonus hereafter, and Manchester 
capitalists to despatch their orders for 
purchase whilst the tide was at tho 
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flood which leads on to fortune.” In 
vain did that cautious but most ably 
conducted journal, the Manchester 
Courier^ in the tnie Conservative 
sense oppose itself, courageously and 
alone, to the frenzy, ever fltfiil but still 
spreading. Notwithstanding a series 
of sketches, graphic and powerful, 
wherein the gatherings and machina- 
tions of well-known bands of plotters 
were portrayed to the life, the dreaded 
shafts of ridfcule itself failed, proved 
pointless against the raging epidemic, 
as would the resistless laugiiter inspir- 
ing grimace of Liston upon the distem- 
pered fancies of a dweller in St Luke’s. 

The disastrous results of joint-stock 
banking extravagance will hereafter 
prove a manual of useful reference 
when all accomplished, of which 'we 
are far from thinking that the worst 
has been witnessed. The enquiries 
(of the Parliamentary Committet') 
have not been yet brought to a close,” 
as we are told in the first line of their 
report. The crop promises to be 
most plenteous of rosidts lamoiitable, 
and will be of facts discreditable, 
should future investigation embrace 
Ireland as well as England, and be 
directed in the mode wo have indicated 
to probe the evil to the roots. Incom- 
plete as the labour performed and the 
experience gleaned still is, it cannot 
be without its uses briefly to advert to 
some portion of the matter ofllcially 
in evidence, or sufficiently public and 
notorious. The Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Bank, now defunct, may be cited 
as a sample of gross im])rovidence in 
the management, and of a ruinous bu- 
siness carried on in the face of a first 
loss exceeding in amount the whole 
paid up capital : — the play of the gam- 
bler, who throws the more blindly as 
his stakes disappear. This bank was 
established in the year 1827, with 
seven branches ; the nominal stock 
L. 200,000, the paid np and bona fide 
capital, from first to last, L. 23,000 
only. In less than a year, one bad 
debt alone was made, exceeding 
L. 30,000 ; and yet a dividend was 
formally declared and paid at the rate 
of 5 per cent, at the expiration of 
twelve months from the opening. Sup- 
posing the profit on the general busi- 
ness to have been L.6000, and this 
deducted from the bad debt, the bank 
was still deficient in real assets by 
L.7000 ; to which add the dividend 
declared, and paid out of the monies 


of depositors, and it was actually in- * 
solvent by L.8150 beyond the capital 
stock entirely annihilated, which then, 
at Midsummer 1828, was, according to 
Mr Gif^rt, one of the directors, paid 
up to the extent of L.l7j000 only. 
We know that the directors indivi- 
dually were highly responsible and re- 
spectable persons, and their co-proprie- 
tors probably not less so ; but we know 
also, that, in the case of a break-up and 
a litigious disposition, the remedy of 
creditoM against a joint-stock company, 
under a trust-deed, by suits transfer 
able into Chancery, is neither prompt, 
inexpensive, nor beyond the reach of 
accident and chicane. A (umtious 
board of business-like men had at this 
time two straightforward courses be- 
fore them on w’hich to take the sense 
of their fellow-shareholders : — either 
to wind up the concern, and apportion 
the pro rata damage incurred, or to 
call up a larger quota on the whole 
of their nominally subscribed stock. 
Thej" took neither one nor the 
other, but preferred to trade on with 
this millstone around their necks, in 
the delusive expectation of gradually 
recruiting their finances from out a 
fund reserved of gains to come. The 
contingency of other risks seems not 
to have been taken account of ; they, 
came to maturity, ln>wever, in due 
course, and in thundering sums, such 
as a deficit in the best part of L. 20,000 
of the I'Vanklingham agent, L.6500 
by one Tuck, with other minor sums 
of thousands. All these brought the 
establishment to a stand-still at last, 
and so the directors made the best of 
a bad bargain, by selling the good- 
will of the old to a new and better 
fitted out joint-stock company for the 
liberal bonus of L. 20,000. The Nor- 
folk and Norwich Bank, be it ob- 
served, was all the while, apart these 
special calamities, realizing an annual 
balance of profit of L.5000, L.6000, 
or L.7000, and dividing 5, 6, or 7i 
per cent per annum on its shares. It 
is fair to record, ^hat otherwise the ge- 
neral management appears to have 
been commendably correct and econo- 
mical. No costly settlements were 
lavished upon secretarit^s or <lirectors, 
or weeping relicts quartered upon the 
funds. The total sum of salaries to 
the whole clerkly or executive depart- 
ment amounted to no more than 
L.1488, 16s., or 7 > per cent more 
only than the one secretary alone 
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))Ockets, and not equal to the princely 
income t’ne one director alone, absorbs 
in the Oriental affiur to which we 
have formerly alluded. Th.e whole 
charges of superintendence ^y the di- 
rectors as a body are stated L.370 
only, being L.130 per annum less 
than the contingent remainder saddled 
in the guise of widow’s weeds upon 
their more magnificent contemporary. 
The shares, 1000 only of L.‘2p0 each, 
were too few in number to afford the 
means of jobbing, and of^ those less 
than three-fourths were taken u)>. 
The resident director states, in his 
examination before the committee, 
that ‘‘ the directors of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Bank have never derived any 
advantage to themselves by the trans- 
fer of shares ; * * * they never have 
derived a farthing on tlieir private ac- 
count, nor had one sixpence by the 
purchase or sale of shares.” How 
many of their fellow-directors in other 
bauk schemes could venture consekm- 
tiously to say as much ? However 
misled and misjudging they may have 
been, let us hot fail in a tribute of ho- 
mage to honourable men, so justly 
their duo. When tlie bank finally 
closed for business, and the extent of 


defalcation yet unascertained, but 
presumed to be considerable, they vo- 
luntarily undertook, and have pledged 
their well-known responsibility, to pay 
off the shareholders in full. They, 
therefore, and they alone, will be the 
sufferers by the crude and ill-digested 
speculation. In answer to the query 
by Sir Thomas Freeman tie, What- 
ever loss falls upon the company will 
be borne by the directors ?” Mr Big- 
nold, one of them, replies, The di- 
rectors have guaranteed it.” 

Having so largely entered into the 
case of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Bank, which is but too rose-coloured 
a type of many others not yet in ex~ 
tremiSi we shall content ourselves with 
a more brief reference to such defects 
in the constitution of a few other banks 
as most readily strike the eye, and are 
remediable without legislative interpo- 
sition. Our meaning more especially 
points to the enormous discrepancy 
too often exhibited between the appa- 
rent and the real capitals, and of the 
glaring inadequacy of the latter, as 
contrasted with the sphere of opera- 
tions. The following abridged ex- 
tracts will explain our meaning : — 


The Hull Bankin, Company, nominal capital, L. 800, 000 

Paid up, 

• Nominal number of shares, . . . 8,000 

Shares issued only .... 4,220 

Number of branches, the most distant 4G miles, 15 

Amount of advances for which the bank has a 
lien on shares (account made up to 21st May, 

183(n, 

Net real capital, therefore, only 
Last rate of dividend, 

York City and County, nominal capital. 

Paid up. 

Shares (all issued). 

Rate of last dividend, 

Surplus fund. 

Real capita], therefore, . 

Number of branches (the most distant 40 miles), 5 

Lichfield, Reigate, and Tam worth, nominal capital, L. 100,000 
Paid up, ...... 

Coventry Union Bank, nominal capital, . L. 200,000 

Paid up, ...... 

West of England and South Wales, nominal capital, L. 1,000,000 
Paid up, . - . • • 

Number of branches and agencies (the most dis- 
tant 110 miles), . ... 17 

Stackey’s Banking Company (Bristol), nominal capital, L. 300, 000 
Paid up (exclusive of reserve fund), 

Branches, all in Somersetshire, . . . 10 

Dudley and West Bromwich, nominal capital, L. 400, 000 

Paid up, ...... 


6 per cent. 

L. 500,000 

5,000 
12 per cent. 


L.42,200 


8,842 

33,358 


75jboo 


12.030 

87.030 


26,000 

28,050 

209,882 


60,000 

30,025 
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(bvcntry and Warwickshire, nominal capital. 

Paid up, . ■ . 

Liverpool Tradesm.in’s Bank, nominal capital. 

Paid up, .... 

Bank of Stockport, nominal capital, . • « 

Paid up, . • . . 

Gloucester County and City, nominal capital. 

Paid up, .... 

Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Co., nominal capital. 
Paid up, . . . . 

North and South Wales, nominal capital, . 

Paid up, .... 

Union Bank of Manchester, nominal capital, « 

• Paid up, .... 

York Union, nominal capital. 

Paid up, .... 

(Advances on its own shares.) 

Cheltenham and Gloucester, nominal capital. 

Paid up, .... 

Lincoln and Lindsay, nominal capital. 

Paid up, .... 

Commercial Bank of England, (Manchester), nom. cap.j 
Paid up, .... 

Branches (greatest distance 100 miles). 

Northern and Central .Bank of England (Man- ) » 

Chester), nominal capital, j ^ 

Paid up, . . . , 


L.400,000 

[Feb. 

35,000 

L.250,000 

50,627 

(no retiirn) 

31,850 

L.ioo.obo 

19,720 

L. 100,000 

15,825 

L. 600,000 

25,000 

L.600,0<)0 

49,075 

L. 700,000 

57,450 

L.500,000 

15,000 

L.250,()bo 

20,000 

L.500,000 

260,005 

1 18 
1.1,000,000 

711,860 


Branches (greatest distance 1 10 miles). 
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This is no one-sided view ; the banks 
have not been selected, in an invidious 
sense, from the returns of sixty-three 
laid before the Committee, but taken 
from the list in part almost in the or- 
der in which they stand. They may 
be accepted as a fair epitome of the 
w'hole in their leading features, for if 
some of the more solid establishments 
are omitted, so also are a more consi- 
derable proportion of the minor con- 
cerns. Where large capitals have 
befp paid up, it will be observed that 
the branches are often more numerous. 
Thus, in the Northern and Central 
Bank, whose widely spread operations 
have, as we gather from the papers, 
led to utter derangement latterly, and 
necessitated an application for assist- 
ance to the Bank of England, divide 
the "fund paid up by the niunber of 
establishments, and there results for 
the wants of each a capital stock of less 
than L. 18,000 ; a sum manifestly too 
trivial for security and respectability, 
or to carry bn banking in the most 
insignificant place in which the com- 
pany trade, but which, for all of infe- 
rior note, must he still further dimi- 
nished by the more consequential 
demands of the chief seats of oper- 
ations, such vast communities, for ex- 


ample, as Manchester. Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Halifax, Nottingham, Worcester, and 
Bolton. That respectable and wisely- 
conducted concern. -the North of ^Ing- 
land Joint-stock Banking Company, 
with its hoadquai’tcrs at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. has but four supplementary 
arms, so that with a paid up stock of 
L. 240,000, nearly L. 50, 000 are appli- 
cable to each. Some of the bunks 
have traded in their own shares — have 
purchased and held them, of course 
that premiums may not be deteriora- 
ted. One of them confesses to the hold- 
ing of 1037 shares ; anothei to advan- 
ces to forty-six individuals, being cus- 
tomers and holders of 4950 shares, to 
the extent of L. 38,620 on the security 
of stock thus hypothecated, or ap- 
proaching to one-fourth of the whole 
paid up fimd ; a third to the purchase 
of 682 of its own shares ; and most 
of them, by the terms of their trust- 
deeds, contemplate more or less the 
contingency of holding shares, and lay 
themselves open to the temptation of 
increasing their traffic by discounting 
their own stock hereafter, however 
practically now eschewing it, by the 
proviso enacting a lien upon snares 
for general balances and discounts. It 
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is clear, that for depositors, whose 
protection is the first object for consi- 
deration, the sheet-anchor of safety 
is loosened from its fiistenings so long 
as directors of the deposit-banks are 
not restrained from parting with the 
capital stock in exchange for their own 
unnegotiable and inconvertible scrip 
or shares. 

Such as we have described has been 
the origin of the joint-stock banking 
mania, and such also the system. The 
system is there, however, to answer for 
itself, such as it h«*is exposed itself be- 
fore the Committee, such as the skele- 
ton of it is imprinted upon those pages ; 
no thinking man will say that such a 
banking currency is sound, or under 
such a system can ever be other than 
unsound. The legislature is bound to 
take measures for the enforcement of 
a more w’liolesome discipline. Nomi- 
nal capitids are a deception alike for 
the shareholder and tlie depositor. 
Fixed and duly proj)ortioned fllnd^• 
shoxdd be rigorously exacted, and the 
payment in full enforced. In most 
iiistanees the non-payment now' does 
not arise from the reluctiiiice of the 
proprietors, but from the unwilling- 
ness of directors, who in their greedi- 
ness for ])reniiuins have gorged them- 
selves witii scri]), further calls uyxon 
which are ixerhaps beyond th'^'ir mcan‘% 
or their inclination to satisfy. Late 
events may possibly bring the whole 
(jucstion of the currency once again 
under di^cussioll, with a view' to revi- 
sion. lint how'cver that may be, it 
w'ill probably be considered judicious 
to ini]>o.se a larger share of personal 
responsibility on joint-stock directors, 
on the one hand, and on the other to 
require the investment in fixed and 
tangible securities, of values to corres- 
pond with, and cover the amount of 
issues, and so bar them from undue 
expansion. Without venturing into 
so wide a field as an inquisition into the 
state of the national currency, w'hich 
would be beside the special pui^pose 
of this article, as well as beyond our 
disposable space, we may suggest whe- 
ther it might not be worth wdiile to 
examine how far it would be politic to 
constitute the Bank of England the 
sole bank of issue for the empire. It 
is evident that a re^lution in banking 
has been rapidly consummating of late 
years, and is in its tendencies inevitable. 
The advantages of the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, under wise and strict regulations 


for imposing liability, prompt and be- 
yond evasion, are incontestable ; but 
under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces it may be doubted whether joint- 
stock or private banks, even the most 
irreproachably managed, and witli a 
superior quality of personal guarantee, 
may, without danger, be intrusted with 
the royal powers of coinage. With such 
an cxterisioi#‘of privilege, the Bank, 
however, ought perhaps to be inter- 
dicted from competition in the general 
discount market, and bound, at given 
and lower than the ruling rates, to 
deal with bankers alone for coin or 
notes against bills and securities. To 
the mercantile class, even of the high- 
est standing, and such only in the main 
transact w'ith the Bank, it cajt make 
little or no difference whether their 
supplies be derived from the parent or 
the subordinate banks; in fact, the 
great mass of money operations, whe- 
ther in town or country, arc, and have 
long been, conducted through the 
agency of the latter. Bank paper, to 
amounts and upon securities to be 
agreed upon, might be furnished ac- 
cording'to demand to private and joint- 
stock banking concerns at a moderate 
agio of interest, say 2^ or 2 percentper 
annum, subject to periodical modifica- 
tions on previous notice, according to 
the variations of rates of interest and * 
the state of the exchanges. The ex- 
tension of its note circulation, from the 
average of eighteen to that of thirty 
millions or more, would indemnify the 
* Bank for the deprivation of its discount 
business ; and bankers who can afford 
to allow interest on deposits in the 
ratio of 2 J per cent per annum, w'ould 
be no losers by bank supplies on the 
same footing. The uncertain dura- 
tion, and the arbitrary withdrawal at 
inconvenient seasons of the former, 
would perhaps balance the disadvan- 
tage of obtaining the latter only upon 
v^ue received, or security perfected. 
But in order to render the position of 
the Bank more stable, and that it should, ^ 
with a currency so much expanded, 
be less at the mercy of sudden panics, 
the standard ought no longer to be ca- 
priciously and despotically confined to 
gold alone. This is almost the only 
country where gold is the measure, 
or sole measure of value, and hence 
the difficulty which is found to exist 
in replenishiang tho drain of bullion 
upon emergen cic««, as limited to one 
precious commodity alone. In most 
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other states silver is found the 
more commodious and abundant me- 
dium of exchang-e and circulation ; 
hence stores of the precious metal may 
be more readily counted on, whilst the 
silver mines of Mexico are said to be 
now productive to the extent of twen- 
ty-three or four millions of dollars a- 
year, which within a mere trifle is the 
upset of their bonanza^ in the best 
days of their productiveness cited by 
Humboldt. Silver might, therefore, 
be made, conjointly with gold, the 
standard, at fixed legal relations of 
value with each other. The mere dif- 
ficidty of disposing of the weighty 
treasure in places of safety would thus 
at once paralyse a run for specie, and 
afford 4ime for the importation of bars 
and ingots if necessary ; besides, that 
silver is more ea^ily procurable, and 
almost always more beneficially dis- 
posable, because more an article of 
trade than gold. A variable difference 
betwixt the legal and the marketable 
proportions of relative >’alues, arising 
from the accidents of demand, coidd 
be no greater inconvenience ttiau the 
everyday occurrence now of distinc- 
tions as great between the market and 
the mint j) rices of gold, 'l iie doub- 
loon or onza of Spanish America, is 
legally equivalent to seventeen silver 
• dollars or pesosduros ; but in Havana, 
the great dollar mart, we have often 
known dollars at a premium, and 
have paid as high as half a dollar 
on occasion exchange per onza. 
The liquidation of contracts in either* 
specie is at the option of the debtor at 
the legal proportions of value, and yet 
no inconvenience is experienced or 
expressed. There seems no valid 
cause why the reverse should here be 
dreaded. The Bank of France pays 
in like manner in sacks of five franc 
pieces, and hence, amidst all the bank- 
ruptcy and panic of the Revolution 
1830, of which we were witness, with 
the 5 per cents down from 85 or 90 
to 47, there occurred no run ; all wdth- 
in the bank breathed the quiet of ordi- 
nary times, whilst all without was in- 
solvency, turmoil, and emeutes. We 
throw out these suggestions as a pro- 
vocative tor examination by the higher 
powers, and not as a theme for present 
extended discussion by ourselves. 

A change is coming over the old 
London system of banking, which, 
c\idently, is^in course of being explod- 
ed. No commission being charged 


upon the management of accounts, 
but the remuneration to the banker 
made dependent upon a certain sta- 
tionary balance in hand, ranging, until 
of late, from L.SOO upwards, but all 
liable to withdrawal without notice, 
the banker was too often driven, in the 
absence of eligible discounts, to hazar- 
dous speculations in the funds as a mode 
of realizing a profit upon deposits 
^whose uncertain duration forbade in- 
vestments of a more permanent cha- 
racter, wherein losses, in the aggregate 
ruinous, were sometimes incurred. 
The introduction of the more healthy 
country system of a regular commis- 
sion has latterly been tried, whh con- 
siderable success, by the Loudon and 
Westminster .Toint-stock Bank, and has 
or will be followed by other similar 
establishments, among which the Lon- 
don Bank bids fair to eclipse all com- 
})etitors. To the same coniidexion all 
other bankers of the metro])olis nln^t 
come sooner or later that w onld escape 
a*nnihilaiion, or keep open a ledger. 
Interest on depo'-it>, and a commission 
upon current accounts, is for all parties 
the most safe as the most equitable 
principle of business. 

Although we are not of the number 
of those ■who believe that •wc liaM* 
been within twenty-four hours of a 
truck and barter rcgiine, yet it is un- 
deniable that wo were lat(5l^> on the 
eve of a great crisis, from the reaction 
of ■which, even if the imminence of the 
danger be past, the mojst de])lorablo 
consequences arc to be feared. As 
Nero fiddled whilst Uorne w.i' blaz- 
ing, so the Chancellor of his Majesty's 
Exchequer was feasting and election- 
eering in Dublin and Limerick, whilst 
his Majesty's Exchequer bills were 
falling to a disgraceful discount in 
London — whilst bank schemes in the 
very hearing of his minister’s locality 
were tumbling to j)icces, and the peo- 
ple swarming for gold with a tumult 
like the rusliing of many waters — 
whilst banks in England w'crc totter- 
ing to their fall — whilst the Bank of 
England itself was in the agonies of 
despair. But we are far from think- 
ing the clouds have passed away, and 
the horizon again aU sunshine. Every- 
where there has been over excitement 
and over-trading, the luridly intense 
glare of which has been imposed upon 
us for the dazzling rays of the sun of 
prosperity, as the hectic flush of fever 
IS sometimes mistaken for the roseate 
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glow of health and happiness. ^ The the United States, has extended its 
plethoric patient is even yet but in the ravages far and wide. The raging 
incipient stages of the depleting pro- and reckless spirit of speculation across 
cess for sobering down the distempered the Atlantic may be estimated by the 
and overheated organs to the natural fact, publicly recorded, of the sales 
order of their functions. The malady, of national lands within the last few 
although most largely developed in years. In 

Dollars. 

1832 the sales amounted to no more than - 3,115,376 

1833 do. do. - - 4,972,274 


1834 do. do. 

1835 do. do. 

and for the two first quarters of 
1836 they are valued at 13,500,000 
dollars ; and these of now unsettled 
and uncleared lands alone. The bub- 
ble rage in private schemes has been 
even more wild and insane. Banks 
have overspread tlie Union in all di- 
rections — n(,t in towns and cities mere- 
ly, but in paltry villages, and started 
contemporaneously with the erection 
of the fir^t log-huts on waste lands 
bought and settled — dollar notes have 
been emitted ec^ual to cover the whole 
superficial area of the republic. It 
must, after all, he owned that project- 
or.'- hor(* are bid humble imitators, 
and ev(‘n yet behind the more daring 
of the r.K'i' in the United Shitcs. M. 
(’hevaru’r, in his letters upon North 
Am(‘rica recently ])ublisiicd, ^tate^, 
tluit the toLinders of joint srock banks 
liiere, electing themselves directors, 

. . . discounted none other but their 
own i)aper ; or rather they lent them- 
M-lw.s the ’ll hole of the i)aj)er-moiK*y 
of the hank upon the simple deposit 
of tlieir Mi.ires. . . . Sometimes, such 
a.s the disorder in the management, 
the clerks, of their own authority, 
opened credits for their own account, 
and adniilted tlicdr friends to liberal 
p:irticij)ation of the same favour. It 
WMs thus tliat, one fine day, it was 
discovered, at the City Bank of Bal- 
timore, that the cashier had lent 
to himself 11)6,548 dollars (about 
L. 38,000). To one of his friends he 
had granted a credit besides of 
185,382 dollars. All the sub-officials 
and managers had acted on the same 
system, with the exception of one 
ederk and the cashier’s boy.” It was 
a matter of frequent occurrence for 
these banks to issue dollar paper, or, 
as our Yankee brethren term it, 
" rag-money,” to ten and twenty 
times^ the value of their capital and 
securities.” When failures among 
their customer.^ took place, or losses 


6,099,981 

15,810,795 

through other causes were incurred, 
far from seeking to remedy the da- 
mage by greater caution for the fu- 
ture, and by contracting their opera- 
tions, the anxiety of the managers 
w^as solely directed to cover the dis- 
appearaiic‘0 of real funds by the 
boundless emission of fresh paper for 
the accommodation of and chances 
of profit hy a new' bevy of ruthless 
speculators in lauds, or houses, or 
siiares, or merchandise. By these 
means prcmiiums upon shares were 
kept iij) or iidvanced. So long as the 
internal humours of the bloated car- 
ease of private and public prospe- 
rity ” could be restrained from burst- 
ing* forth, the system worked as 
smoothly there as upon a smaller scab* 
it has been w itnessed here ; but the 
approach of a panic at once brought 
them to a head — tp a liquidation — to 
bankruptcy. It was thus that, not to 
balance the account to a later date, 
from 1811 to 1830, one hundred and 
sixty -Jive American banks either fail- 
ed, or, w hat is tantamount, wrerc un- 
der the necessity of suspending totally 
their business, and w'inding up their 
affairs. 

Although our domestic follies in the 
banking line have neither been so 
numerous nor so fatal hitherto as those 
of the United States, yet can w'c 
boast of some exotics, or missionary 
transplantations, transcending in ab- 
mrdity, as they are likely in ulti- 
mate loss, any scheme which has 
seen daylight there. We have, for 
example, remitted a bank to Athens, 
wdiieli, if ever called into operation, 
w’ill have to wait the slow progress 
of marble and cement before a roof 
can be raised to defend the em- 
ployers from the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and the exportatation of car- 
penters from hence before doors, 

locks, bolts, and barsi* can be fa- 
shioned and fastened to keep out the 
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Philhellene brotlierliood of robbers, 
of whom Joseph Hume, Dr Bowriii^, 
and some in the higher places, are or 
have been the sworn brethren and pa- 
trons. The Island of Cuba, more- 
over, has been favoured with a b<ink 
* from the prolific home manufactory ; 
and Havana, to the great astonish- 
ment of its active and wealthy inha- 
bitants, is, or is to be, invited to de- 
posit onzas and pesos ag*ainst promises 
to pay. The nominal capital of this 
bank "is half-a-million — not all paid 
up, of course. The Habaneros, who 
can count among them various ca- 
pitalists representing greater capi- 
tals, such as the Cuesta Manzanals, 
Tozos, Frias, Hernandez, &c., and 
many who can boast as heavy a 
weight of metal, mostly unemployed, 
will be curious to learn the royal road 
to money-eoinag*e, which the ne^v 
comers are to teach them. There 
the banker of each trader is a massive 
iron box, which uricliitches its trea- 
sures in barter for sugar, or cofi'cc, or 
cigarroS) or in loans, not upon pro- 
missory notes, but upon simple con- 
tract with the pucendadero or cofefe- 
TO for so many boxes of ‘^ugar, or 
bags of coffee, deliverable on the next 
crop. It -is an affair of honour, in 
fact, in w^hich it is necessary to know 
your man ; for colonial lav is c\ery 
w'here bad enough, but S])anish colo- 
nial law worst of all. The litigant 
disputes your claim, and after sundry 
evolutions, refers you to ^ladrid ; 
from whence, after the passage of 
many pleasant papers seliudo y testi- 
gado during a dozen years, you can- 
not expect a judgment in } our favour 
■within twenty years without remit- 
tance, through your own confidential 
agents, of such weighty arguments as 
shall exceed the total of the sum liti- 
gated. We have often seen and pi- 
tied wretches, victimized by the law- 
harpies, impatiently pacing the quay •f 
HsiQAduana by six o’clock of the morn- 
ing, in expectation of the corbeta pa- 
quthote, ■w hich was expected to bring 
the final decree, but -w'as the bearer on- 
ly of some mernona of causes of delay 
instead of The auto acordado. Will 
the Havana Banking Company fare 
better ? It may be doubted. After 
looking over the li.>t of directors and 
officers, we do not recognise a name 
familiar in <flavana, and none, how- 
ever respectable, and jii'tly so here, 


which there is likely to command 
confidence. But even were it the re- 
verse, where is the pabulum for bank 
notes and banking ? 

To return to the United States, 
the building madness was never sur- 
passed in extravagance by the most 
raving fancies of Bedlam. The whole 
state of New York has been parcelled 
out into prospective creations of ports, 
cities, and communities — scarcely one 
solitary aere of land is left for the 
plough — simvcyors only could be seen 
making ground-plans, and laying out 
building-plots where the “ joeuud 
team” was only some months before 
so cheerily driven — the farmer and his 
occupation have been superseded. In 
the New York market, biiUdittg lots 
thus surveyed and laid out in that 
state alone have b(3eii sold from hand 
to hand, dealt in like bales of cotton, 
for tu'o ihUlions of inhabitants addi- 
tional ; the whole po])ulutioii iioav, af- 
ter iipward.s of a century of existence, 
not numbering more. In New Or- 
leans lots have been similarly laid out, 
and trafficked in for one million more 
at least. M. Chevalier, an impartial 
and intelligent witness, deputed to 
Amerha on a mission from his go- 
vemiiieiit, states emphatically, — On 
a dist/'ibucy en emplavonviit iUs mm- 
sons, dts ntnrais jn-stdenttels dcs ro- 
ch( rs (i j>tr. Pn Lomsioni, Its f(r- 
7'ains moucants. repuires sons funds 
dcs allujators, les lacs tt Its cyprierts 
de la NotivvlU Orleans, f/ni out dtx 
pieds d'eaa on de rase, ct ict le lit de 
T Hudson {be writes from Johusluun, 
Pensylvamu) qui cn a cingt, trenie, 
cinf/uante, out trouve dc nombreux 
acheteursy At the most bouthern ex- 
tremity of the Lake ^lichigaii there 
exists a small tow'ii, called Chiehago. 
Some' day it ]>romi3es to become a 
place of (jommeree and iuiportance. 
A canal will be cut from it to connect 
the Mississippi with the Lakes and 
the St Lawrence. But, at present, 
Chichago contains only betwa-en two 
and three thousand inhabitants. Well, 
all the land for ten miles around has 
been sold, resold, sold again in petfy 
portions, not at Chichago, but at New 
York, wliich, by the present route, is 
two thousand miles distant from it. 
In the New York market there is an 
abundance of bits of j)aj»er, purport- 
ing to be lots in the city of Chichago 
for three hundred thousand inhabit- 
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ants, being* for a greater population 
than actually exists in any capital of 
the New World. The purchasers of 
some of these rag lots may reckon 
themselves but too lucky if, when the 
fancy takes them to visit their terres 
en Espagne, the lands shall be found 
not more than six feet deep in the 
lake.* We believe there may yet be 
found about the stock-house in Lon- 
don similar bits of paper, styled Pog- 
ais Land certificates^ entitling the 
fortunate holder, by the specM fa- 
vour of General McGregor, to certain 
lands among the stinging mosquitos, 
or somewhere in the clouds of central 
America ; but, as yet, there is, so far 
as we know, no instance on record of 
any speculator crossing the Atlantic 
ill search of, and to deal as ho likes 
with, “ Ms own,” although the lands 
arc teiiantless, save of beasts and 
birds of prey. And yet, in the face 
of this inooii-struck frenzy, and 
tlic.^o cloud-cajit follies, our brethrei: 
of the United States, \>ith all the air> 
and graces bristling of resentment 
niONt just, have the modesty to stig- 
matise, ^ ith all the bitterness of in- 
vective, the Bank of England for cur- 
tailing it.^ discounts of American bills, 
and its credits to American houses, or 
houscto known to be connected witli 
America. And tliis, too, after the 
Bank, with not one-thousandth of the 
jirovocation, had, months previous, 
been throwing out the jiaper of Eng- 
lish traders more solid and less tainted 


with the dye of rash apecid a ion, and 
drawing in its accommodation to joint 
stock banks, with paid up capitals, 
beyond any thing in the same shape 
across the Atlantic, saving the United 
States Bank ! '‘We have the utmost ' 
need,” say these sturdy beggars, “ of 
British capital, and we wili have it. 
Our agriculture cannot be extended, 
nor our commerce flourish, without 
it.” And this inconceivable estour- 
derie, these laughable extravaganzas, 
were shouted, and gravely committed 
to print, almost at the very moment 
of the general outcry against the 
“ Mammoth Bank,” as the National 
Bank of the United States was spite- 
fully nicknamed, one-fourth of the 
shares in which were estimated to be 
held by English capitalists. The 
most reproachful denunciations W’cre 
vented against this establishment on 
that account ; as, “ the British Bank,” 
as an “ association of foreign aristo- 
crats, wlio were conspiring to enslave 
the country ; ” wdien these very Bri- 
tish shareholders were pouring those 
capitals into the country, the re- 
tirement or stoppage of which now 
and since has been the subject of re- 
monstrances so burlesque, and decla- 
mation so ludicrous. 

“ The imports of the United States 
in 183o exceeded the exports by twenty- 
eight millions of dollars, and yet tlu* 
latter transcended those of any former 
ycar.f In part jiayment of the im- 
mense balance to Europe, bank stocks 


* In the last year, Lord Ashburton, bettor known as ]Mr Alexander Bariiiff, was 
actually \)csieged for and sold an estate in Pcnsylvania for half-a- million of dollars, 
'which, six years before, he would have gladly disposed of for six or seven thousand 
dollars, in which, as an absentee, he was excessively txixed by the State Legislature as 
his quota, as a landholder, towards the formation of new railroads and common roads. 
This instance of the extravagance of speculation is marvellous enough ; but consider- 
ing the immense devclopcment of coal and iron mining industry at Pittsburg and other 
parts of Pensylvania, with the magnificent system of railroad and canals (730 miles), 
by 'v^^hich the state is enriched, it is not quitc.so unaccountable. 

■f Since this article "was written the official accounts, as made up yearly to Septem- 
ber, have been laid before Congress. Wc are not yet in iJfBssession of the document, 
but from the abstract given in the Times newspaper, it appears the balance, far from 
being lessened, is 'vastly on the increase. The imports show an excess, as compared 
with 1835, of nearly 24,000,000 dollars ; and with relation to the exports, stand as 
follows : — 

Dollars. 

Imports to Sept. 30, 1836, . . 173,540,000 

Exports, * id, . - • • 121,789,000 

Excess of imports. . . 51,7.51,000 

And yet the exports are stated to exceed those of 1835 (not at hand at this moment) 
by 35,423 dollars only, although nearly six millions more than the average of the la^t 
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and land shares wore liberally remitted 
to this country, backed by indorse- 
ments of the large premiums ruling 
and realizable at home. The bait 
took to some extent, as many sufferers 
^ow find to their cost. The move- 
ment of traffic has, in truth, evcry- 


w)iero burst its legitimate banks, and 
no where more than in the three chief 
emporiums of commerce. The respec- 
tive exportations of indigenous and 
manufactured products for the last 
two years published, may be classed in 
round numbers as follows : — 


England, France. America. 

1834, L. 41,640,000 L.20,370,000 L. 17,280,000 

1835, 47,360,000 23,090,000 21,600,000 


This is a ratio of contemporaneous 
increase without parallel in the annals 
of trade, and cannot be contemplated 
without the most painful convictions 
of a disastrous reaction. Prices, in- 
deed, are already on the decline ; in 
the United States on goods and pro- 
duce of all leading descriptions they 
have fallen from 10 to 15 per cent, 
and are still falling. Here, in the na • 
tural order of things, the same results 
must inevitably occur ; with lower 
rates for the raw material abroad, and 
therefore less profits, the qiuiutities 
of manufactured exports must decrease 
from the impoverishment of the con- 
sumer until the level of capacity be 
descended to — that is, until the traffic 
can be conducted on terms of recipro- 
cal advantages. High rates cannot 
be maintained here, apart special cases 
easily accounted for by the operation 
of accidental causes, should the prices 


of products in America scarcely in- 
demnify the charges of production. 
In aid of this law of necessity comes 
the contraction of the currency in 
both countries. Tlie stock of bul- 
lion in the coffers of the Bank of 
England in December 1835, amounted 
to . . L.6,978,000 

but at the date of the last 
account — December 13, 

1836 — did not probably 
exceed . . 3,500,000 

The circulation mean while has rather 
increased, being 

1835, L. 17,070,000 

1836, 17,361,000 

But whilst the note currency of the 
Bank has rested almost stationary, as 
well as that of private banks, that of 
joint-stock companies has been making 
rapid strides, lii 


December 1833. — Bank note currency. 
Private banks. 
Joint-stock, 

June 1836. — Bank, 

Private, 

Joint-stock, 


L. 17,469,000 

8.836.000 

1.315.000 
17,184,000 

8.614.000 

3.588.000 


The bank will vainly strive to effect 
any permanent improvement in its 
bullion treasury by temporary expe- 
dients or tampering with the exchanges 
to create an artificial reflux of gold 
from abroad. These, however meet- 
ing the exigency of the moment, will 
but postpone the day of reckoning. 
The evil can and will be cured only 
by the slow and naturaM'estoration of 
trading affairs to their former calm and 
healthy state. Something might per- 
haps be effected to soften the violence 
of sudden transitions and . monetary 
revolutions by a friendly understand- 


ing for mutual succour between the 
Banks of France and England (and 
national institutions elsewhere also pro- 
bably), according to the suggestion of 
the able editor of the Journal cles De- 
bats in a recent number. Arrange- 
ments with such an object might tend 
to cement still more strongly the ties 
of alliance between the two states. 
The subject is, at all events, worthy 
consideration in the proper quarters. 

The average amount of metallic 
circulation in France is calculated at 
upwards of three milliards of francs, 
or more than one hundred and tufenty 


three yoars. Even if the two balances of 1835 and 1836, of twenty-eight and fifty- 
one millions, ht* remitted and Ii({uid .ted entirely in bank shares, and 

other schemjs, such a course of transactions must erelong natiiialiy wind itself, in 
spite of 600 hanks, and dollar r«r/-inoney. 
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millions sterling, three fouitlis of 
which in silver and one fourth in gold. 
That of the United Kingdom, in cir- 
culation and in the coffers of the 
banks, is thought not generally to 
('xeeed forty millions. And yet the 
(external eommercc of France is scarce- 
ly equal to one half that of England ; 
and even the internal inoveincnt of 
trade of the first, with a population 
greatx'r by eight millions, is not of 
equal amount with that of the latter. 

With ivfi-renee to this and other 
<d)jects, which we have hinted at pre- 
^Ionsly, involving a vital reform of 
the currency, tlic expediency of certain 
organic ehanges in the composition 
arid statutes of the Bank of England, 
ami more c'^poeially in its executive 
(lejiartnient, might perliaps merit con- 
•■i ieration. Allliougli, during tlu‘late 
moiiev cri'jj-, the Directors have in 
the mail) dise!)ai*ged tlioir painful 
duties ably and courageously,^ jet we 
t.ihe leave to doiiht wlutlier, x lowed 
eolli ( lively v»r iudiyidualh , the Board 
li.is not (h'terioiMted iuaterially and 
j)ro!>'res>i\<'ly for si'veral y(*ar.s jiast 
in the quallh and lilues> tyi' its mein- 
lu’rs, ami iii the high eharaeter of its 
adniinistnui mi. A *5eat in the Diree- 


tion was formerly the topmost amhition 
of the most eminent of the mercantile 
^lass. To judge from the lists of late 
years and the present, the case, with 
some few exceptions, is altered — not 
for the better. In the wielding of so 
tremendous an agency as a controling 
power over the whole currency of the 
empire, we do not think, and it is said 
witliont any feeling of disrespect, that 
second and third rate merchants, re- 
spectable of their standing as they may 
be, but necessarily as inccssantiy en- 
gaged in concerns upon whose regular 
course they arc themselves entirely 
dependent, present those guarantees 
which for the responsible discharge of 
duti(\s of import so transcendaiitly 
consequential arc, not desirable only 
hut, indispciL>ahle. In the dctcrmhia- 
tion of questions so serious as th.o ex- 
pansion and contraelion of the circu- 
lation, for examj)l(‘, the bias of self- 
interest may, in a collision with tlie 
seiisi* of jmblie diitj’, prevail in the 
mind, linpc'rec'ptihly even to the fiint* 
tionary. TJie expansion may be ad. 
vocatod as tending to facilitate ex- 
tended s])cculations -with smaller 
means ; the contraction deprecated as 
leading to lower prices, as endiuiger- 


'( lie eiMiflih I of tlie Haul: in the iilfnir of the Northern ami C'enir.il Bank of !\Ian- 
ihe-ler lui*. hrcMi nu)>t »li i'lten'jsted, ami not less ereditable to its jiruoence and fore- 
‘i'dit. It ha-? iindertal.'*',! all the 'i.ibililie- and eiigageineiits of the provincial tuiter- 
jiri-f, anil the risk thu>. iiu-urreJ for the safet} of the important nianiilactiiring dhtriots 
of slii de of all tin -d v.ill he dii 

iiiadMl in Aie\\ of the [»ri nii-e-?. A seini-oHieial aeeonnt of it? iiilairs, understoo.l to hv* 
i nMislied nii ler the aulliorit} of (he manaiicinent of tlie Nurtliern and Central Bank, 
ha-) Lren tiivul.it»Ml re»'ejUly. B\ ihi-j, it appears that the B.;nk ehiims to ha%c a Im- 
1.111. e, oNer ami al)o\e it- deht- , of But as the great hulk of i!-? assets 

I v..i-i-t.-> of li.ihinee» ov. iiKj h) customers, ..... L. 1 
‘fa’i per i ent lo*)S on a fmal li?[uiJ:itioii of these will he a inoder.ite allow- 

aiieo ; therefore sa;. — B.d niee of credit.-,, .... '400,000 

l’'-ohahle lo.-).s on liipiidatioii of L.l ,-J00,0l»0, • . . . 130,000 


Besuiti.ig 1) daiKO^only, ..... L. 3(10,000 

'fhis is the ino.st fa\ourahle view of the cise J'hi.s h.ink eoiiimeneed hn.sine‘?s in 
jMarch, 1834 — ea])ital, according to return to Parliament in .lime, 18.*h>, L.fl 1 ,800 ; 
hut now* slated at L.780,(Hl0 : los.s, therefore, in rather more than two yoar.s and a 
Iialf, L.4li0,000. Sliould the eoiuern ANind up so favourahly as we have supposed, 
the sliareholders may ultimately pet back aliout nine shillings in the pound of their ca- 
l»ital paitl np ; hut we rather fear, when lo.sse.s are ascertained finally, and all expen- 
ses, jiaid, that they will have cause of congratulation if they escape hy losing the whole 
of llieir adMUiccs. Some curiou? disclosures are expected hy and hy aneiit the mys- 
teries of Lancashire joint-stock banking. A dividend w’as declared and paid last Au- 
gust only of cljht pet' vent to the .share-proprietors. .Some time ago one of the epents 
of the Company, on his^ arrival in London, lost (suhReiiueiitly recovered) a hag eoii- 
taiiiing heavy remittances to the town agent, of the uinoiint of more than L.l 1 1,000, 
iliiefly in bills, — hut L. 10,000 of U in American and other securities. The Bank of 
Lnglaiid was not misled, it sot*m», about American shares being largely trafficked in. 
Only thii.k of a country b.uik lending money on values realizible only ,50110 miles ofi’I 
VOL, XLI. NO. C’l LM. L 
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mg commercial combinations already 
advanced^ as impairing or narrowing 
credit not rooted in larger capitals. 
We have no intention here to press 
the subject ftirther, nor shall we do 
more tlian hazard a suggestion for the 
remedy of inconveniences which will 
be appreciated. Wo are not sure flint 
it will not be found advisable to invest 
the Bank with even more of a national 
character — for the nation to enter into 
jiartnership Avitli tlie Bank — to inter- 
vene direct by fpialitied representa- 
tives in the board of direction. The 
coinage of money is one of the highest 
of royal prerogatives — can it with pro- 
priety, ought it to be delegated to a 
joint stock cor j) oration — acting upon, 
guided by, the profit and loss ]irinei- 
ple, chiefly, if not wholly, and wlio^ie 
checks the most stringent re>olve 
themselves finally into little more than 
a moral, and therefore an inadecpiate 
responsibility ? WJiy sliould not the 
Governor be nominated by or jdaced 
in direct communication with, or made 
answerable to the Government — and 
therefore armed with certain powers 
and an absolute veto in the adminis- 
tration of the aftairs of the Bank ? 

The monetary and commcrcud ex- 
citement, if not created, has at least 
been largely administered to, by the 
previous and corresponding iiitcn>ity 
of political agitation, fomented by a 
Whig- Radical Government from the 
love of place, and to ensure a perma- 
nency of rule. In troubled w^aters 
the shoals and perils of unskilful pilot- 
age arc least liable to discovery — the 
lazy incapacity of Lord Melbourne, 
and the shallow wit of Lord John, may 
escape more ready penetration, when 
floating along a mud-thick stream, im- 
pervious to the rays of light below, aiul 
powerless therefore to reflect above the 
bladder-puffed emptiness of the things 
which affect to guide the current along 
which, with other rubbish, they are 
helplessly borne. Lord Glenelg re- 
paid his late public entertainment at 
Inverness with a glowing delineation 
of the progress, the industrial progress 
more especially, of Great Britain dur- 
ing the six years of W hig and juvenile 
Wliig” sway. ''It is proved that the 
resources of this couyitry have been 
developed, that commercial enterprise 


has been called forth to new enterprise 
and exertions ; that science, and intel- 
lect, and reason, and all the efforts of 
the mind, have been called forth to 
their utmost expansion, in order to 
meet the growing demands of a mighty 
people, calling forth every vigorous 
energy of the mind in the career of 
pow'cr and substantial great ness. (Im- 
mense cheering.) This cannot he de- 
nied. * • * But is it true that human 
agency has had no part in these trans- 
actions and in these blessings, and 
which, eminent as they are, we no 
doobt mn«t ascribe to that great Pro- 
vidence w'hich dictates the fate of na- 
tions ? But then we kuo>v that there 
are srconrlary fUfcnfs and instruments 
to carry into effect those designs, aar! 
to tih'se in to bt o scribe J the trhtiny 
state qft/iinns.'' The s'^cnodnn/ nyenfs 
then have inflated the g]-<*.‘it balloon of 
national pros])erity — he if to. Tln‘ 
gas-sw'ollen iii.ieliine is iiow' ra])idly 
on the dc'-cent — the ehnnent iry evlia- 
lation w'ith wbicli it w;i> bloated i> 
bur‘-ting it-^ ct renunt — with dow’ii- 
W'ard inelinathai tlic giiily bedizened 
envelope of painted silk in all itt 
sides and circumference — is collaps- 
ing. The afirlghted voyagers to 
lunar r(‘alin>, frlaiicing below for the 
hope of escape, behold ded 'uctioii 
on either hami, hciv ro( k-> and preci 
pices, tiiere «an tM,v.niic Tiic 

grappling irons, in han(I> skilled and 
resolute, might yet clinch with unfail- 
ing- gri])e the threatening cliflk, and 
acliicM* a l;mdiTig-]’h;r e ol‘ sadety. is 
the sen^uallv <*nervateii and graceful 
Melhouruf* endowed v, ifli that stoel- 
jierved arm? Or Paliner.-ton, the 
man of gait and speech to inincin v 
and tripping? Or llut'^ell, pign.A in 
body as puri}^ in mind ? Or Glenel;;, 
buried in profound l<‘thnr;rv ainidtt 
]»iles ofrdespatclics v. iili d'- unbro- 
ken? 

Amidtt tlic wildcrncts of doubt and 
darkness, on one j)oint alone wo are 
atsured. The suotiflary (KjcHis, who 
boast of national prosperity as tht ir 
exclusive creation — false and liollow' 
as that prosperity appears — are hound, 
now- and hereafter, to accept all the re- 
sponsibility of national revci-ftes and 
national degradation. 
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THE \\OBLD WE LIVE IN, 


No. IV. 


A WIT once defined ccliliacy to be 
a vow by wliicli the priesthood, in 
certain countries of Europe, bound 
themselves to be content 'with other 
men’s wives. In England the terror 
of havi^ a '\vife of one’s own is con- 
fined chiefly to those brilliant ])ers{>n- 
ages who, after li,i\ing flourislied in 
the world of fashion in search of an 
heiress, wliosc return for lier tens of 
thousands was to be the simple mono- 
poly of their Bond Street elegance, find 
tliat fifty years are no addilitm to their 
eharni", whatever they may Ik* to their 
exi'-tence; tliat the m<»sl (‘X{|iiiMtc di*x- 
ttrity of the tailor cannot conci'al the 
increasing rotundity of tlie form, nor 
all the art tiffin' hooti-jaker retard tlie 
departing ela'-tieity of the leg' ; that 
then* is a time for all lhing>. and 
among those things for ee i^ing to lx* 
irre-i'-tihle and for Ix'gimiiiig to he 
rillienlou^. After fifty tin* d<iors of 
the mat’ imoiiial piiradi^i' are fi'-t 
clos-ing, iunl nrih";^ the inan (.f f,i4ii(m 
Muldenly ahjnies tlx charms of Idr.e 
('ye<, na.ive linghr'', and tin* Io\e- 
hieatiiing ^mile^ oi' tin* generation 
IVoin «;evei‘leen to the anxioii'- age of 
seven-aiid-twenty, and iliNeuver the 
superior l aptivationN v>f welUportioiu'd 
widowhotKlj no man '•taiid'- <i fairer 
cdianee of dying liiat lonesome and 
niiloved ineniidiranee fd’ the earth, an 
I'ld haeheior. 

But tlu'^e follies are for tlie region 
of higli life. "J’lie-c pain^ are for the 
purgatory whi^ li tht* •• siijireme Imji 
ton " make for tlienr-''lves beyond the 
n'sible diurnal sphere of eomnnm 
sense. Tiiot^e jirivations are the in- 
heritance of the STipertiiie Taci* nho 
SCO mankind only out of the window 
at Brookes’s, are uiieoiiscioiis of the 
existence of any man under ten thou- 
sand a-ycar, know' no other fragment 
of liondon than tlie loiingi' from Re- 
gent Street to Piecadilly, learn the 
passage of the seasons oidy from the 
hunting at Melton or the racing at 
Newmarket, and aiig^r the prosperity 
or decline of the empire from the 
greater or less number of invitations 
on their table to my lord’s battue and 
my lady’s ball. 


Eugland actually contains a vast 
number of individuis, however unac- 
quainted with the fact those pre-emi- 
nent personages may he, w'ho marry 
and arc given in marriage at much 
h'-'S iMti-s than fashion on one side, 
and fortune on the other. TJie mar- 
riage's are not much Ic^s than 100,000 
a-year. Still tliere are crowds, either 
too timid or too tongueless, too busy 
or too bashful to tell their love,” 
and thus their savings go to the winds 
ill the piinsh club, or are watched for 
In a whole giim generation of cousins, 
'vliu grasp at the "will with the vora- 
i ity of so many vultures ; or, in default 
of evi'ii tlu' cousins, go to tlie King’s 
Attoriii'y-Genered, the widest-throated 
vulture' of all. To obviate the diffi- 
culties of approach, an advertisement 
in tin' jiewsp,i]»('rs is the established 
V' ,iv ; but this is but a poor contrivance 
after all. The fair sex have been so 
ofti'ii disappointi'd by the comparison 
of till' original with the portrait, the 
gentleman himself being,- the limner, 
that no wc’iiian who bo.e ts of her own 
tocili, and l.')(»k'5 in her glass without 
terror, viill taki* the tronlde of follow- 
ing the prize. In the published cor- 
ri'pondenee of some of those Damons 
‘11 id riivli'-'H-s — for when the gciitle- 
iiMU is hanged, or the lady under sen- 
tence of tnmsportation, the seals of 
the heart have been somctinies too 
lightly broken — all the answers were 
from the viciniiy of Billingsgate and 
(’oldlutldlelds. ' III fact, this mode 
Ik s falli'H into the sere, the yellow 
leaf,” and tlio temple of Hymen is at 
one entrance completely blocked iqi. 
Tliey manage lliose matters, as they 
do ov'ory tiling', better in France. 
There they have Bureaux Matri- 
monielles,’’ where all arrangements 
for wedded bliss are made by expe- 
rienced ofllcials . The gentleman sen^ 
ill liis credentials, the lady sends in 
liers. After those preliminaries arc 
adjusted, the introduction follows, 
satisfies the parties that neither has 
emerged from the galleys, or is likely 
to he consigned to them, within the 
year. The contract ” receives the 
signature, the priest of the Faubourg 
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attends, the ceremonial is punctiliously 
performed, and Monsieur and Madame 
are made happy. 

Still the failure of the advertiscinont 
system has arisen rather from the 
proverbial fallacy of its statements 
than from the original deficiency of 
its means. They have aimed too 
mucli at elo(|iicnee, they have rivalled 
too ardently the Pack wood razor- 
strop, and tile Warren’s li(piid black- 
ing style. The marriage garden has 
been Vo teeming with imaginary 
fiow'crs, so redolent of sweets on pajter, 
that disappointment was the irresis- 
tible consequence. But we give one 
advertisement, w hich appeared a short 
time since in the luqier^, and which, 
from its touching the true string, 
neither fearfully repulsive nor im- 
possibly rapturous, w as formed to suc- 
ceed. We have no doifbt that its 
honest writer lias already fviund a 
mate to his mind. 

I hereby give notice to all iininar- 
ried w'oinen, that I, Jt'liii Hobnail, am 
at this writing five-and- forty, a widow- 
er, and in want of a wife. As I ^yWl\ 
no one to be mistaken, I have a good 
cottage, with a couple of acn*^ of 
land, for which I pay L.*2 a-year. I 
have five children, four of them old 
enough to be in employiueut ; three 
sides of bacon, and some jn’ > "s ready 
for market. I should like to have a 
w’oman fit to tal:e care (;f lier house 
when I am out. 1 vMiir no veeoiid 
family. She nuiV be belwc^'n fiirty 
and lifty, if she likes. A good stirring 
woman w'ould he ])r<Li‘u're(h w ho could 
take care of the pig^.” 

We give this as a sprcluieii of the 
trvie style. It has no auectx'^d cle- 
g*ancc, it puzzles none by jirodig-. liry 
of promises. The dairyuiuid '\Hio 
reads may run, and probably will to 
the threshold of Hobnail, and if tlict 
man dies a wddower we shall abandon 
our faith in the power of the jicii. 

Knavery, like snow, condenses in 
our streets on the coming of winter, 
and scarcely a day ]>a-'«e.' in wdiich the 
little Magisteri;*.] (’jurt.- do not give 
their tribute to the genius of the idck- 
pooket mind. But our afihir'- oi' thiT> 
kind are vulgar. It W <>u tisc Conti- 
nent that the ])ickpockct .stmlics the 
picturesque. The reason of this de- 
ference is simply that the trade there 
is in higher hands — that the Exquisite 
with whom the daughter of au Eng- 
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lish peer may have danced at the Ki- 
dotto this evening, may be practising 
the art of “ ways and means ” on the 
public purse at the theatre the next ; 
and that wdierc every human being, 
from the prince to the peasant, phiys 
at the same hazard-table, the low er 
race quickly adopt the style of the 
superior, and raise swindling to the 
dignity of a profession. 

Some time since, an extremely 
clever thing of this species w^as done 
in Vii'iina. A young couitt, wdth 
some projligi(»n>ly higli-blood name, 
au oilicer in the Imperial Hnlans, was 
sitting on his horse, w'aiting outside 
the gate of the cathedral for the return 
of their Majesties. A watch set with 
brilliants, wdiich be took out Irom 
time to time, show'ed that he w'as 
weary of t!ie ceremony. A vastly 
sparkling smifi-box. to w hich he fre- 
quently api)li(‘d, show’i'd that he re- 
quired a .'itiinnlus: in fact, tin* hand- 
some Iluhin was e\idently filling 
a.-loep. He roii^^ed by a well- 
dres>ed ]>t*r>on’s m iking bis way to 
him, and w itli a vt*rv low bow' begging 
of him to pre>crve that attitude.” 
Ho explained this odd re(pies(,bv say- 
ing, that one of the arclulnclies.ses w as 
(h’^-perately smitten with him, and 
desired to have his picture: but that, 
no opportunity having hitherto occur- 
red, and etiquette being altogethei 
agaiii'-t her asking ii in person, ^II(* 
had emjihyed .in eiuiiieiit arlbt to 
sketch lii> likiiu'NS as he iiiouiUi‘d 
guard. Ti'i* (“onnl, notorious for ;i 
good opiiiiiUi of Iib own chariiis, was 
infinitely deligdited : but lie alfeeted 
to Iruigli at the idea, and tlircwv liini- 
self into an attitude whitdi he coiiceiv- 
ed to be much more caiuiv-iting. His 
friend in the mob again l>eg"ed of him 
to renuaiu slead^y- for a in aiient, and 
pointed «Dut to him, in an ojijiosite 
window', mi arii.-t biey in sketcdiing a 
crayon drawing. The man's eyes* 
W'orc fixed on him. ll ^/.is nndeuialde 
that he was sketchiie*; the, count, and 
the handsome 1 Lulan was fiu) geiieroiis 
to make an arcluluehes.'' w i\|f*!jcd for 
want of his jiictU'V, Two or tlirce 
sliglit changes of atiUuile were re- 
quired to com]ih‘to the jj- rfornumcc ; 
they w^crc gently reeoniiiK ndcd by the 
count’s new frieiul, and approved of 
by the nod of tlio arti.4 in the window'. 
At length the operation was complet- 
ed. The arti.st made a low bow’’, and 
retired from the w’iiidow. His friend 
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on the pave did the same. The count 
was enchanted with having* captivated 
a jirincess. But what was the time 
which this interesting perfuimiance 
had occupied ? He felt for liis watch 
— no watch "was there ; for his snuff- 
box — it had disappeared. His purse 
li.'id followed them. He was now 
tlioroughly awake. The worst of the 
niatler was, that the unkind pickpock- 
ets were so j)roud of tlieir Inning 
plucked the jouiig dupe, that they 
told llie story at the first rofilcUe-tMa 
they came to. Thence, of course, it 
spread like -wild-firc through the 
('ourt, th{‘ capital, and the country. 

Secretary King, in his Memoirs, 
says, that having had o[)portiinities of 
sc'diig* a good d(‘al of all tl»e mo^t rc- 
ui irkahle u'mi of his time, he luxleoiiu* 
to the cuiiclusion, tliat presence <»f 
mind, imyilying (jiiiek decl.'>ion, w.i> 
the iaresf, as it is uiidou])tediy the 
ino''f important (piality in the emer 
gimeies of])uhlic life. It wa.s fur this 
f)u<dity that Themistocles was e(*le- 
hrat'd by the 1 Utoiiaii as the most 
t'Mi’aordinary man (d’hK lime — “ That 
no mail of all tlu’ Ciroek> saw so ra- 
piilly I*' r.' the diiJieiilly lay, or was 
so qiiii'k ill dheoveiiiie* the ay out of 
it.” A i;’.n.‘e )iart of tiii>; line cniality 
dej' Miils (>n the avoidaiK"' of //r'v/r — 
on the sober vi(‘w of (‘veiits «'is tney 
aie, and (ai trmtnKj Itil fhni'js on- 
lijfv. AVilliaiii the first, Prince of 
OrauTo. wii" ineniorahl * for tlii^ fa- 
f ult\. and it conducted liiiniii triumph 
to iho freedom of Holland. If, in tlie 
earlier \v’ais of those jjerjx'tnal ])rovo- 
eatioiis wliich he sutfeivd from tiie 
Sjnuiish \iecro\s of the Netherlands, 
and the .dill more stimulating dinnands 
of the people to place himself at tlieir 
head, he laid raised tlie stand ird. he 
must have b(‘eu crushed. But the 
])ear was not ripe.” Though one of 
the bravest men idive, and resolved on 
finally hazarding life and fortune in 
tlu' cau.se, he icaitrd until hi' saw the 
(amtinent prepared to take a direct 
interest in the war — the German 
jirinees outraged, and eager for the 
fall of the Spaiiisli domination, and 
the people of the Netherlands, roused 
by the double sense of persecuted re- 
ligion and insulted fteedom, to strike 
the blow with all their strength, and 
bo successful, or be undone. 

This was the great quality of Oom- 
well. It is idle to say, as has been so 


often said, that be was unconscious of 
the chances which the Revolution open- 
ed befi^ro him. His natiiro wa.s to 
love iiowcr ; his spirit was to sfoni 
rivalry ; and his ambition Avas to be at 
the head of the country. A man of 
lii.s penetration must have knoAvn th -t 
the time of public confusion was tlie 
time for his obscure but povvcrfiil f,»- 
eulties to ri.'^e. A man of hi.s eiliica- 
tion niiLst have known the historic 
e xamples of ancient and modern Ke- 
])iiblicaiiism. And from the moment 
Avhen the sword was draAvn by the 
Parliament, he must lun^c felt that the 
first soldier of the country might he- 
eonie Iht' sovereign. But the pear 
was not ripe.” If after the most cele- 
brated of his early hi.-lorie.s ho had 
iqieiily aimed at thi* &uj)remaey, he 
must have been crushed, 'fhe pOAVor 
of the ParHumeut Avas .«:ii]l iii its vi- 
g-our. It Avas not till the pai]>able siic- 
ecNs of the struggle, and tlie returning 
.'.ecurity of the popular cause had cu- 
ahled the jieoplo to turn their eyes on 
tlie Pail lament, that the public dis- 
eonteiils liad time to groAv, that Par- 
liament fell into disrepute, that the 
content seemed to he carried on for 
nothing but tlie aggrandizement of the 
llou.-.e of (’oinmons, and finally, that 
the nation felt eager to ehangii the 
oligarchy, Avhom they began to despise, 
for any form of goAernmont Avhich 
]>romisod novelty. The pear Avas then 
rijienina*. But a single premature 
ste]i even then Avould have sent (.’rom- 
Avell to the seafibld. The ariiiy at 
length as.-'iimed the ])OAA pr. The pear 
Av;.s then ripe. And (’roniAvell, iicA'er 
in more ininiinent daiigiT tliau at tlie 
moment Avheu hi.s foot Avas about to 
ascend the throne, left Loudon in the 
critical instant, and Avas dictator. 

Napoleon’s early career Avas marked 
by tliis memorable sagacity. No man 
Avas nearer perishing in its eoinmencc- 
lu'vht. If he had joined Robespierre 
in Paris, fheiv can seaively be a doubt 
that he Avould have been joined Avith 
liim at the guillotine. The offer w as 
made to him to take the command of 
the garrison of Paris. N othing could 
be more tem]:)ting to a young officer, 
poor, conscious of talent, and encum- 
bered with a eroAvd of brothers and 
si.-^teis, who all seem to have looked up 
to him for a place in society, if not for 
bread. RobcspieiTe at that hour w’as 
virtual monarch of Prance. All the 
parties of the Legislature had openly 
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succumbed to him. There 'vras no ap- 
pearance of the growth of any rival 
power. Finally, he fell by one of 
those caprices of cruelty which be- 
longed less to the necessities of his 
osition than the riibidiiess of liis tiger 
eart. At a loss for employment, he 
had determined to begin a new course 
of public remedies. The victims got 
notice of his intention, and surprised 
the tiger in liis den. It has been ar- 
gued, that if Napoleon had joined him, 
the ability of the young eoumiaiidaiit 
of Paris might have saved the tyrant 
from the catastrophe. Possibly it 
might for the moment. Put the love 
of blood was innate in llobespierre ; 
and supreme power, in^te.ul of huma- 
nizing, would only have prompted him 
to more com])reliensive cruelties. Pven 
France would have grown weary of 
the hideous homicide ; he ntnU hare 
perished, and all his tools A’vith him. 

“ To be iiean^r to Najiolcon,*’ sa^s 
Lueien, ^'niy family estiibiished tlieiii- 
selves at the Chateau Salle, near An- 
tibes, only a few leagues from the head- 
quarters. I had left St ?>l<ixinuu, to 
pass a fow days with my family and 
my brother. We Avere all as^embh'd 
there, and the General gave us every 
moment that was at his disj)osal. He 
arrived one day more thouglufid tliau 
usual, and Avliilc walkiiu' bt’tweeii 
Joseph and me said, that it dej)eii<Ied 
onhimself to set out for Paris next day, 
and to be in a position iiiAviiiehheeould 
establish iis all advajitageuusly.' Lu- 
cien Avas the short .■'iglite<i oik* on tins 
occasion, and a", uuld ]irobab]y haAe led 
the way of the Avholc' i'ainiiy to the ( 'vai- 
ciergerie. Napoleon i)ri‘siT\ed hi^ sa- 
gacity and his line. •• For my part,’* 
says Lucicii, in the true vein of a ]n-o- 
vincial Frenchman, toAvlioM- imagina- 
tion Paris is considerably above a Ma- 
hometan paradise, “ the ne^^ s enchant- 
ed me. To go to the great cajiital ap- 
peared to me a heiglit of felicity, that 
nothing could overweigh . ‘ They offer 
me,'’ said Napoleon, ^ the place of Hen- 
riot (the commandant of Paris), I am 
to give my ansi^ er this e\ ening. Well, 
what do you say to it? ’ W’^e hesitated 
a moment. ‘ Eli, eh,’ rejoined the Ge- 
neral, ‘ but it is Avortli considering. 
It is not a ease to he enthusiastic upon. 
It is not so easy to save one's head at 
Paris as at St Maxi min. The 

younger Robespierre is an honest fel- 
low: but his brother is not to be 
trifled with. He will be obeyed. Can 


I support that man ? No, never. I 
know how useful I should be to him in 
replacing his simpleton of a comman- 
dant of Paris. Hut it is what I will 
not be. It is not yet the time.' (The 
pear Avas not ripe). ‘ Tlierc is no ]dace 
hoiiourtibli* for me at present but the 
ainny. We must have jmtitnee. I shall 
iOmma)id Paris hercuficr.' 

Such Averetlie words of Napoleon. 
He then cxjiressed to us his indigna- 
tion against the Ki'igu of Terror ; of 
which he announced the approaching 
doirnfall. Hi* liifL^hed by rejieating 
several times, lialf gloomy, half smil- 
ing, ‘ Wliat should 1 do in that gal- 
ley ? * The ymmger llobespieiTC soli- 
cited in A'ain. A lewAveeks after, the 
IHh Theriiiidvn* arrivi'd, to deliver 
Fran»*e, and justify the fore&ight of the 
General. It* Napoleon had t.ikcn the 
ecmnn.ind of Ilenrior, t*u A\liicli side 
AMiuhl liave been the a ielurv 

It ha^ again been argueil. tliat Na- 
jujlcon’s reahinoxN to a<aa‘pt the coin- 
iiiaiid mider tile Directory, but a year 
later, shov.ed tlial Jiis reiuetanee arose 
from no ^en5]»ie ol* eoiiM-ii^nce, But 
tlie iiailic'- niTt' diiiV rent, Uoht>])ierre 
and mvi'v t)ie antipodt's of each 

otlu r ixei'pt in ambition. Tlie one a 
monster i»f hhaal. the (»ther a siiuA\\, 
fe-tiAi' prw'iig‘, 1 . 'i’lu* one a cold 
villain, avIio h.\ed a'.^t f.-r its indul- 
gence (d iii.'' ' iMU'Iiy. Tiu' ofiier a 
man of tiie work I, who lo\ed poAVi'rior 
it> iiididgi iK'c of ] i-. pas!»ioji>. No 
man can I'.iirlv pi.iee the elia racier of 
the (MAcrniiu nt, A\lioii Napoleon Avas 
taki'ii into it.- si*r\ite, in coin])anson 
A\iili the iiornd atroeilv which raised 
the univir>til voice of liuropc against 
llohe^j)ierrc. 

J'jiat N.ijiolcou was nu''p‘iring of 
blond in the iiei I i> Mdlicionily avcII 
known. Ih’u he wa» no huicjier on 
tile >{‘«i!old. Tin* (h* ilh of till* Due 
d'Enirhieu was li e a' t •>!’ an a‘'Sassin, 
hut au uot to ^vhil li w is urged by 
its connexion with hU tyrannical sys- 
tem of pu'it v . ltA\as almost a soli- 
tary act. And theie are few things 
more remarkable in the history of this 
stern, liercc, and imjilacahlc iiiind than 
the rareness of public cxeco.tions under 
his resistless reign. 

Another evidence of tin* sagacity of 
waiting Avas exhibited tm his retiu*n 
from the Italian eampaign of 1798. 
All France resounded with his name. 
The Directory were sinking before the 
eye. The army Avas rapidly identi- 
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fying itself with sovereignty in 
France. He was tlie hero of France. 
Strong suggestions, too, were made to 
him on all sides to seize the supre- 
macy. His answer was, It is not 
time yet. The ])uhlic mind is not 
decided. I should experience unex- 
] reeled diflioulties. I shall return from 
^did all tlio.NC difficulties 
extiiiguislj(‘d by the lapse ol‘ time. I 
leave the Direclmy In'liind me. They 
will at oi.(-e do iny Avork and tludr 
oAvn. The p(Mr is not ri])e.” The 
oi\icle Avas True. He left France to 
Avritlie under the loss oi* her Italian 
eoiujuests ; tiie l)irc<‘Urry to sink into 
pojHilar scorn by tlie proof of their 
inea] racily ; the army to see its laurels 
torn away, and think of tlie di-^tant 
r'ldeliaiii hy a\ i'oni they had been 
ni.iuled. And Avlien tlu* name of 
.ion {ptiilt* A' je inrl cmly in tii(‘mout}»s 
•mit in llii' lii*arl^ «jf t iie jreojrle ; av lien 
iii^ pre^t'iK'e an as Ibii to be Ic.-'* a 
]j]eil 'e of natiomil fame, tiian a protec 
rien ag ini't uatioeal ruin, be eaine, 
and it vHH' boiird seized the tliruiie. 
77 // pvar n/ i ! 

Aiaov"' tile i\*'>uhs to aaIucIi the 
iieAv cxo. i ijnenls on coiueyaiice 
through t 5c ah’ ier\ give riM*. the 
mo*'t .'d\ .’litaaeirii" Avould be some iii- 
ere.-'-ed airi’ution to the study of me- 
leoinlogA . Wlien it shall haAe be- 
eoine imponani to iii\ eftp.'te the eiir- 
leuts aii'l I Ij.rni'o oT the air. A\e >iiall 
(liter open a s« ieiici* alino"! totally 
lU’AA , Act ef the Aery lir>t iiittavst, and 
p'vdrably o]»'Miing the wideo^t rioiiain- 
inr avi uiie to ihe eu'iiun.ead of narnie. 
AVe luiAe l.ir^elv iiivestiiiaied, and in 
t oiiseipaniee lai i. ely m.j'-teriMl three of 
the elenK*nt>. Tiie carlo roid A\ater 
arenearlA our>la\e.'‘. Jhit the air Iia^ 
hitherto almost Avhoil}' e.-eaired man’s 
dominion. Tire I'cav general notions 
Avliich Ave liaAc adojited on the subject 
ofil> mattei, ojreration, and iin])ulsef«, 
are Avholly inadecpiate to ex])lain, and, 
Avliat i.s of still higher imporlanee, to 
enable man to anticipate it^ chief 
pbeiionKMia. 

As to the cbang'es of the air from 
calm to tempest, the jrrineipal agency 
is doubtle ss calorie. The rush of the 
cold air to supply the jdaec of the 
heated is the Avcll-kt/ow ii origin of the 
tem])e&t. But, what is the agency 
whicli influences the caloric itself? 
1 he^ periodical storms and rains of the 
tropics admit of something like an ex- 


planation, by the movement of the 
sun, and the heat which he propagates 
ill his course. But what accounts for 
years of mist, rain, and temirest ? 
Wliy have w e for five years scarcely 
known the existence of snoAv to he 
overwhelmed wdth it in the sixth ? 
The cometary influence has been often 
assigned, and laughed at, yet, there is 
scarcely an instance of a comet’s having 
come down toAvards the earth’s orbit, 
Avithout its being folloAved by some 
remarkable change in the temiicrature 
of the year. In some instances the 
most delightful serenity, in others, the 
Avliole season, or whole year chill and 
e(mifortle>s. If Ave are to bo told, 
that tlierc are thousands of comets, 
and that therefore they mu.-t be con- 
stantly acting upon the atmospliere, if 
tliev act jit all, may Ave nut ask, arc all 
c<»mer< necessarily tlu* same in their 
])ur)) 0 '«:ev or ]>roperlies : May they 
not 1)(‘ as different a.s there are different 
objeets for them to lull J ? May then? 
not be .Kune of those tlious.-nids Avhich 
exehisively atleet the earth, and its 
seci^oiis, w hile some may hi) adminis- 
tering salutary change to other globes, 
and some may be solely conduits of light 
to the exliaiisted energies of the sun? 

During the last two numths we 
haA'e liad the severest Aveatlier expe- 
rieueed in England since 1H14. The 
Avhole year had be(‘n rougii, an et, and 
uncertain. A state of tilings Avhich 
the toNviis and bathing jdaees on the 
sea-eoast felt heavily in their finance, 
for they AN^ere nearly deserted by the 
laiiduAMUTs. anIio felt no great satisfac- 
tion in t IMA oiling* fifty or a hundred 
miles to face ])remature an inter, in the 
little lioA'ols for Avhich the coiLscicncc 
of the landlords of Brighton, AVorth- 
ing, and the other siinimer camps of 
citizenship eJiarge so ra])aciously. 
But on the hth of November, the Avar 
of elements began. Storm sAA cpt the 
Avhole coast of England and the Aves- 
tern slu»res of the continent ; the sea 
Avas covered Avith Avrecks, and the 
shore with corpses. But it was on the 
^yth of the same month that the most 
tremendous tempest sAvept up from 
the Atlantic, and moving north-east, 
devastated all within its vast expanse, 
uj) probably to the pole. The Aviiul 
raged for three days with fearful fury, 
houses w^ere blown dowm, mail-coaches 
hurried away, waggonswoverturned by 
the force of the blast, and though 
these may seem trivial instances of its 
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mischief, they give an extraordinary 
conception of the power of the wind. 
The loss of shipping and life was de- 
plorable. The year closed with the 
prreat snow-storm. A slij^ht fall on 
the night of the ‘24th of December 
seemed only to attire ('Jhri^tinas in his 
ancient robe, and the sight of the snow 
was almost welcomed. 

But on Christmas nig’ht down came 
the whole weight of tlie vast fall. Be- 
fore daybreak tlie entire face of Eng- 
land was a bed of snow. All the 
mails and conveyances of every kind 
were stopped at once, as the snow had 
drifted in some places from ten to 
twenty feet deep. The few carriages 
which ventured ont were buried in the 
drifts, and were cither left w'herc they 
had sunk, or wdth iiitinite difficulty were 
dragged back to the towns from which 
they had travelh'd. This state of 
things continued for nearly a week. 
The single night’s fall had the effect 
of iinjjediiig almost the entire maehin- 
ery of commcrc'c and public conimnni- 
cation. Great ciforts* were made to 
clear the roads, the peasantry were 
put in motion by hnndreds or thou- 
8 mds, but the ta«k frecpicntly baffled 
them, and some of the mails were four 
days due. Tlie snow was so deep on 
the Kent road, that all intercourse w'as 
suspended until nearly the close of the 
W'eek, thougli the pioneers of Wool- 
■wich and (’hathnni v, ere onjjdoyod to 
open the line ; the foreign mails w'en, 
sent by steam-boats to Dover. I’liis 
fi Liddell stoppage of all intercourse pro- 
duced great inconvenience, if not great 
evil, in tlie commercial world. Bc- 
mittanccs delayed sl>uok the eretlit of 
the merchant, and jicrhaps another 
night’s fall of snow w'ouhl liavc been 
little short of striking a blow at the 
commercial credit of the nation. 

But from what source did this in- 
calculable fall come ? AVhat mighty 
agency could have at a moment com- 
manded the mass that covered the 
fi0,000 square miles of England ; 
covered the whole north of France, 
Holland, and Germany in a few hours? 
The millions of tons must have been 
beyond all count. And yet the oper- 
ation was as sudden as it was power- 
ful. No symptom of it was given in 
the hue, the chill, or the tumult of the 
air. Perhaps no act of nature gives 
so high a conception of a more than 
mort^ hand. T he rapidity of its effect, 
the immensity of its product, the sub- 


tle but resistless chemistry by which 
the impalpable element was turned in- 
to a material of a totally different form 
and qualities, and tlial; material fabri- 
cated in a quantit}" sufficient to sheet 
millions of miles, are contemplations 
made to elevate our minds beyond the 
w’orld. 

But, combined with these con- 
ceptions, there is one which most pain- 
fully brings ns to this world again. 
On the 24th the battle raged rouiul 
Bilboa. While tlie majesty of nature 
was covering the laud with its hi«*h 
evidence of power, man "was slaying 
and b(*ing slain ; thousands and tOll^ 
of thousands of the same soil, kindred, 
and tongue, were slaughtering each 
other from sunset to sunrise. Wlien 
Chri^tmas iiioriiiiig, the da;^ of peace, 
came, it was to wretched Spain a day 
of havoc ; thousands were staining tlu’ 
snows with their blood, exposed 
throiigli the storm to all th(' tortures 
of the ft\‘('zing* wind, shelterless, 
naki‘d, stiffeiiiug in thei xore, and 
dying in agonies. 

The ’ll hie of the C ainidas to GhmI 
Britain a territory for tlie efiliix of 
her sujierabunilant luipnlation, a 
customer for lier 1 1 laui i fact u res, and as 
a balance for tlie naval ambition of rh(‘ 
United Stati*s, is well kiunvu to Euro- 
pean statesmen, lJut it has a higher 
value still, olPivhieli the generality of 
statesmen arc careless or iineon^cioiiN. 
It sn])plie< the means for an iUu^'triouv 
experiment of eivili‘';iti()n. It affonK 
the noble opportunity of filling an al- 
most boundh'ss extent of ern]»ire witli 
the laws, the knowledge, and above 
all, the religion of England. Whether 
the (kiiiadas arc to remain united \^itll 
England by Government ; or thudly, 
to form an independent aiilliority, this 
at least will have been done. A sjiac e 
but little less than Eurojie will have 
been traverserl by the steps of order, 
tlic wilderness will have beard the 
voice of morals, and tlie haunts of the 
w'olf and the bear, or of men more 
savage than the w'olf and the bear, 
will have been reclaimed into the ge- 
neral and genial inheritance of society. 

Under these aspects all that con- 
cerns the Canadas becomes of siiigu-. 
lar importance to this country ; and 
we have read with interest, arising 
from this source, the details given in 
the late publication of Washington 
Irving relative to the trade and con- 
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dition of tlie vast region lying to the 
west of the prairies and tfie Rocky 
Mountains. This work, entitled 
“ Astoria,” professes to be no more 
than a compilation of the journals and 
]>apors connected with the attempt of 
a ^Ir Ahtor to form on the shores of 
tJie Pacilie a fur-trading settlement, 
to which he gave his name. The 
narrative, though told with the grace 
of the writer, is necessarily dry. The 
casualties of the individuals are mere- 
ly those to wjiieh we liave been ac- 
<*usfomed in the crowd of rather tire- 
some novels from the Ilackwoods ; 
and the heroes are the heroes of tlie 
novels, with all their rudeness and 
none of their romance. Ihit tlie oc- 
<\'isioual (‘])isodes of travel, atid the 
i:i'.!‘.»’ht'« into tlu* capabilities of those 
iniiiKMi^e countries, Iiave an interest 
Minerior to mere rude novelty; and 
W'‘ gratify ourselves in bringing be- 
tVu’i' our j\‘aders some fragments of 
tin ir infoniMtion relative to a tr«idc 
iio’A pocidiarly (‘auadian. 

Jly ilu* treaty of 17b4 between 
Ijv l-'inl and Arneriea, th(» subjects of 
boih etnudries woia* ])crmittetl to trade 
alike wi'h the Indians in the torrito- 
of 1 j.m1i ; but, from the circum- 
''laiices ( I' tlie cas(‘, almost the "whole 
of this trade naturally devolved to the 
British luc’chant. The Frcnuli, the 
ori.iinal nia'lers of the fur trade, had 
given it with the (kiuadns into llritish 
Iniii-ls a. the time of the coiupiest of 
the I’^’ iiCii ])o.'''essioiis. The eom- 
mnuu'ation by the lakes and northern 
iv»crs"v\as in the hands of the con- 
ooi’ivra. Tlie Indian war wdth the 
I'nited States, from 177b to 17bo, pro- 
duced still stronger aversion on the 
part of the natives, and the American 
traders were nearly proscribed by 
ibis a.boriginal hostility. An attomjit 
w as then made hy Air Astor to juir- 
chasc lialf the interest of the Cainwlian 
Fur Comjiany, so as to sliare the Rri- 
ti-'Ii trade, by Maeliillimacliiuac, witli 
file Indians in and bordering on the 
I'nited States. This attempt failed 
througli the noiiintiM’coiirse act of the 
WLW of 1812. A ])rcvious- attempt 
to f(»rm a company for the trade west 
of the Rocky Mountains (^thc one re- 
corded ill these volumes) had also 
failed through the wSr. This was the 
condition of the trade from the United 
States. 

Ill Canada, the trade had been car- 
ried on by the two rival companies—. 


the North-w^Cist and the lIudsoiFs Ray. 
The North-west was linaliy over- 
powered, and a coalition was formed, 
of wliich the Hudson’s Bay took the 
lead. They have raised a powerful 
settlement, sixty miles np the Colum- 
bia river, called Fort - Vancouver, 
carry on a vigorous trade from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, over 
a large territory north and south, and 
keenly shut out all intriuiers. I'he 
American Fur Comi>any still subsists, 
actively employed in the trade from 
Machillimachiiiac to the regions of 
the; Mississippi and Missouri. It em- 
ploys steam-boats, and j'cnetrates the 
great internal rivers by them to tlie 
great astonishment of the natives, and 
the great security and relief of their 
ow'n huntsmen and traders. Other 
less ackiiowdedged eompaiiies are 
formed, wdiieli trade in tiie intiumie- 
diatc region.*. 

But, disregarding flio valu.ible re- 
sults of those (‘literprise < to trade, ice 
may admire them as a stri'kiug in- 
stance of the' ways by which Provi- 
dence makes the earth known to man. 
The single circimistMuce that China 
])roduees an herb which the ino.^t ac- 
tive, enterprising, and civilized of Eu- 
ropean nations loves to infu'^-.e in wa- 
ter and drink morning and evenii.g, 
is probably the chief bond of Cliina to 
the civilized w'orld. The simple dr- 
cuinslanee that furs are founcl in the 
w'ildemcsses of the Vv^e.'^t, which wo- 
men and princes love to w'car, proba- 
bly alone has brought thosi* euor- 
inous deserts of inonntain, sand, 
marsh, and forest within the tread of 
man. Population "would, doiihtlc.v", 
in the course of time, have gradually 
spread over th.em. But its progress 
is naturally slow ; men reluctantly 
leave the borders of civilized life, and 
centuries might have elapsed before 
the surge of population would liave 
swelled to the short's of the Paei/ic. 
But now' tlie wholi* wc.-^t country is 
almost regularly portioned out into 
regions of trade — in size, future em- 
pires. The Russians hold the north- 
west, from Behring’s Strait to Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, in 53'^ north lati- 
tude ; the Hudson's Bay Company 
from 53® to the south of the Colum- 
bia ; two American companies, Ash- 
ley’s and Bonneville’s, thence to Ca- 
lifornia. The whole wilderness from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific is now 
traversed in every direction. From 
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the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, 
every mountain, forest, and river is 
searched for furs. 

The furs are thence spread over the 
■world. The Hudson's Bay Company 
send their furs to London. The Ame- 
rican companies scud theirs to New 
York, the cliief export trade beings 
also to London : some, how'ever, go 
southward to the Siianish States, some 
westward to Canton. But tiie prin- 
cipal mart is still London, wliich has 
tlms become the great emporium for 
the fur trade of the New World. 

Of the fur-bearing animals, the 
precious ermine,” so called by way of 
pre-emiuenee, is found, of the best 
quality, only in the cold regions of 
Europe and Asia. Its fur is of the 
most perfect -w hiteness. except the tip 
of its tail, which is of a brilliant shin- 
ing black. With these black tips 
tacked on the skins, they are beauti- 
fully spotted, producing an effect of- 
ten imitated, but never ecjualled in 
other furs. The ermine is of the 
genus mu stela (weasel), and resembles 
the common weasel in its form ; is 
from fourteen to sixteen inches from 
the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail. The body is from ten to twelve 
inches long. It lives in hollow trees 
river banks, and t‘S])ecially in beech 
forests ; preys on small birds, is very 
shy, sleeping during the day, and em- 
ploying the night in search of food. 
The fur of the older animals is ])re- 
ferred to the younger. It is taken by 
snares and traps, and sometimes shot 
with blunt arrows. Attempts have 
been made to domesticate it ; but it is 
extremely wild, and has been found 
iintameable. 

The sable can scarcely be called 
second to the ermine. It is a native 
of Northern Ihiropc and Siberia, and 
is also of the genus murstcla. In Sa- 
moeda, Y adutsz, Kamschatka, and 
Russia- Lapland, itis found of the richest 
quality and darkest colour. In its 
habits it resembles the ermine. It 
preys on small squirrels and birds, 
sleeps by day, and prowls for food 
during the night. It is so like the 
marten in every particular except its 
size, and tlie dark shade of its colour, 
that naturalists have not decided whe- 
ther it is the richest and finest of the 
marten tribe, or a variety of that spe- 
cies. It varies in dimensions from 
eighteen to twenty inches. The finest 
fiir and the darkest colour are the most 
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esteemed ; and whether the difference 
arises from the age of the animal, or 
from some peculiarity of location, is 
not know’n. They do not vary more 
from the common marten, than the 
Arabian horse fiom the shaggy Cana- 
dian. 

The rich dark shades of the sable, 
and the snowy ■whiteness of the er- 
mine, the great depth, and the pecu- 
liar almost flowing softness of their 
skins and fur, have combined to gain 
them a preference iii all countries, 
and in all ages of the -world. In this 
age, they maintain the .same relative 
estimate in regard to other furs, as 
■when they marked the rank of the 
proud crusader, and 'W'ere emblazoned 
in beraldiy ; but in most European 
nations they are nu-SN worn promiscu- 
ously by the opulent. 

The martens from Northern Asia 
and the moimttdns of Kaniveli.uka are 
much superior to tlie .Vineric an, tliougli 
in every pack of American marten 
skins there area certain number ivhich 
are beautifully sliad(‘d, and of a dark 
brown olive colour, of great depth and 
richness. 

Next these in >aliie, for ornament 
and utility, are the* sea -otter, the mink, 
and the ffery-f(»x. 

The fiery-fox is the bright red of 
Asia ; is more brilliaiuly colourt'd and 
of finer fur than aiu other of the ge- 
nus. It is higiily valued for tin' sj)leu- 
dour of its red colour, and the linencss 
of its fur. It is the standard of value 
on the north-eastern '-oast of Asia. 

The sea-otter, -wiiieh was first in- 
troduced into coinnierc(‘ in 17'-o, from 
the Aleutian and Kurile iNlaiuls, is an 
exceedingly fine, close, soft fur, jet 
black in winter, witli ii >ilUcn gloss. 
The fur of the young auiin.d of a 
beautiful brown eolonr. It is mot 
with in great abundam e in Beiiring’s 
island, Kamschatka, Aleutian, and Fox 
islands, and is also taken on the oppo- 
site coasts of North Vmeriea. lt*s 
sometimes taken with nets, but more 
frequently with clubs and spears. 
Their food i^ principally lobster and 
other shell-fish. 

In 1780 furs had becom'g so scarce 
in Siberia, that the supjdy was insuf- 
ficient for the demand in the Asiatic 
countries. It was at this time that 
the sea-otter was introduced into the 
markets for China. The skins brought 
such incredible prices, as to originate 
immediately several American and 
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British expeditions to the northern 
islands of the Pacific^ to Nootka 
Sound and tlio north-west coast of 
America ; but the Russians already 
had possession of the tract which they 
now hold, and had arranged a trade 
for the sea-otter with the Routlek 
tribes. They do not engross the trade, 
however; the American north-west 
trading ships procure them, all along 
the coast, from tlie Indians. 

At one period the fur seats fcu-ined 
no inconsiderable item in tlie trade. 
South Georgia, in south latitude fifty- 
live degrees, discovered in l(l7o, was 
explored by Cai)tain CJookin 1771. The 
Americans immediately commenced 
carrying seal-skins thence t(» China, 
where tliey obtained the most exorbi- 
tant prices. One millroii t'wo himdr(‘d 
thousand ‘•kins have been taken from 
that island alone, and nearly an e(|i!al 
number from tiie island of ilesolatjon, 
since they were first resorted to for 
tlie ])urposes of commerce. 

The discovery of the South Slu't- 
lands, sixty-three degrees south lati- 
tude, ill 1818, added surj>n>inaly to 
the trade in fur st*;!!". 'J'lie number 
taken frHm tin* South Shetland^ in 
18’21 ami amounted to three 

hundred and In eiity thousand, 'fliis 
valuable aiiiinal isnowalmo>t extinct in 
all these islands, u^^ing to tlie extermi- 
nating system ado]»ted by the hunter. 
They are ^lill taken on the Lohos 
Islands, where the jinjvident go\ern- 
inciitot MoiiteAideo restrict the tislierv, 
tir hunting, within certain limits, n hieh 
in-ure.^! the annual return of the i?eal'-. 
At <*ertain season?, these amphibia, ftir 
till' purpose of reiu'wiiig tlieir coat, 
eoiiio uj) on the dark fro^Miing rocks 
and precipices, where there is not a 
trace of vegetation. In the middle of 
.lanuary, the islaiuU are jiartially 
cleared of snow, where a few jiatehes 
of short straggling Jrass s])riiig up in 
favourable situations ; but the heals do 
not restart to it for food. They re- 
main on the rocks not less than two 
months, without any sustemince, when 
they return miieh emaciated to the 
sea. 

Bears of various species and co- 
lours, many varieties of the fox, the 
wolf, the beaver, the otter, the mar- 
ten, the racoon, tlictadger, the wool- 
verine, the minx, the lynx, the musk 
rat, the wood chuck, the rabbit, the 
hare, and the squirrel are natives of 
North America. 


The beaver, otter, lynx, fisher, hare, 
and racoon are used principally for 
hats, while the bears of sevi'ral varie- 
lies furnish an excellent material tbr 
sleigh linings, and other military ci|uip- 
rnents. The fur of the black fox is 
the most valuable of any of the Ame- 
rican varieties, and iii'xt to that tliO 
red, which is exported to Cliiiia and 
Smyrna. In Ciiiiia, tlie red is em- 
ployed for trimmings, linings, and 
robc', the latter being varieg’ated by 
adding tbi* black fur of the pa^\'s in 
spots or waves. I'iicre are many 
other varieties of American fox, siudi 
as the gra}', the white, the cross, the 
silver, and tiie dun coloured. The 
silver fox is a rare animal, a native of 
the woody eeuutry below the falls of 
tlie Columbia river. It is a long tiiiek 
del j) lead-coloured fur, inlermingled 
with l.'na- li.iiro, invariably white at 
the tj»]>, lorming a bright lu^iiou-^, sil- 
ver gray, C'-tei-med by some more beaii- 
tifid tiiai! any otiier kind of fox. 

Tile ••kins of tile Imifalo, of the 
roi ky moiintain siiee]>, of various deer,- 
and oi' the aurelojie arc ineliidcd in 
tlie fur iiMile with the Indian- and 
liv])pcr» of the north juid we-t. 

Pox and seal- skins are «eiit from 
Cireeiiland to l/cmnark. The white 
fur of the arctic fox and the ])olar 
bear is somi'timiAs found in the packs 
Immght to the traders by the most 
noli hern tribes of Indians, but is not 
}Mrtieul.irly valuable. Tlie siher- 
tipjied rabbit is jiei^iliar to Kiigland, 
and is sent tlienee to Russia and 
( 'liiiia. 

Other furs are cmploved and valued 
at'cording to the eaju'iees I'f liisliioii, 
as well ill those eomifries wiiere they 
arc needed for dei'euccs against tiie 
severity of the seasons, as among the 
inlnibitanls of milder climates, who 
being of Tartar or Sclav oifum deseenf- 
are said to inhci-ii an atlacImieiiJ to 
furred clotiiing. Such are tlie inha- 
bitants of Poland. ofSoiulicrn Russia, 
of C’iiiiui, of Persia, of Turkey, and all 
the nations of Gothic origin in the 
middle and western ]iarts of Europe. 
Under tlie buniiiig suns of Syria and 
Egypt, and the mild climes of Bu- 
ebaria and independent Tartary, there 
is also a constant demand, and a great 
consumjition, where there exists no 
physical necessity. In our ow n tem- 
perate latitudes, besides their use in 
the arts, they are in request for orna- 
ment and warmth during the w inter. 
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and Lirge quantilies" are annually con- 
sumed ibr both purposes in the United 
States.^ 

From the foregoing statements, it 
ai)pcar.> tliat the fur trade must hence- 
forward decline. The advanced state 
of geogTaphieal science, shows that no 
new countries rein;un to bo exjdored. 
In Nortli America tlie animals are 
slowly decreasing, from the persever- 
ing edbrts and indiscriminate slaughter 
])ractised by tlie hunters, and by the 
appropriation to the uses of man of 
those forests and rivers which have 
aiibrded them food and protection. 
They recede with tlie aborigines be- 
fore the tide of civilisation, but a 
diminished ^riiply "s^ill remain in the 
mountiiius and uncultivated tracts of 
this and oilier countries, if the avidity 
of the hunter can be restrained within 
propc'P Hmitati'^ns. 

And yet, arc wc to conceive tliat 
those curious and valuable breeds of 
anim.Js are not to be kejit on the 
earth ? Mtiv they not he donic'-sticated ? 
The common cat is the most domestic 
of all animal', yet the cat i' a tiger in 
niiniatiire, and all its natural qualities 
of f -rm 5\nd temper seem iiUended for 
s'lvage life alone. The claws by which 
it could climb trees, of whatever height, 
tlie extraordinary balance of limb, by 
V* blcli, from almost alHieights, it comes 
on it:- feet to tlie ground ; the eye made 
for night hunting ; the singular elas- 
ticity of frame by v, liieh it can wind its 
way through braffibles riiin«, and the 
intricacies of th(‘ forest ; the slyne«:s, 
susjiicion, and di>trustfiiines«! of its 
temper, arc as obviously titled for sa- 
vage life. Yet, by the force of habit, 
all those provision^ and finalities arc 
nearly tlirown out of u<<- ; au<l the 
little tiger, a remarkably fierce animal 
too in its wild state, is metamorpliosed 
into the sleek, petted, purring sleei)er 
by the fireside, submitting to be pulled 
about by the rough play of children, 
and the very passion of hopeless bache- 
lor.', and single ladies of a more than 
certain ag(‘. Hoav long would the 
ermine, \vild as it may be, refuse do- 
mestication r The whole race of the 
forest animalh, excepting those few 
which live on flesh, and are too power- 
ful to be trusted with impunity, are 
evidently intended to be allies of man. 

We are weary of modem poetry. 
It wants force. The truth of nature 
might be as well looked for on the 


opera stage. It is either all roses and 
lilies, or a forest of Upas-trees. Its 
men and women are all angels in gos- 
samer ; or fiends in flame-coloured 
corsets and sulphuric dyed })antal()ons. 
Its ladies are all infants in Arcadia, or 
keen and dingy tis printer’s devils. 
But we g*ivo a specimen of another 
style, the true mixture of the roman- 
tic and the real which touches e\ei‘y 
heart at once. 

A PAWi'.M’Ar, onr, to my son, a».i d 
TIIR l'.E YEAKn AM) FIM: MONTH'. 

7^/ Thomas Hood. 

Thou happy, hap])\ olf ! 

(But stop, — fir.*>t lot 1110 kiss awny that 
tear ) — 

Thou tiny imaije ot‘ nij'elf I 
(M> lo\o, he's pokiii!^ poas into oar ! ) 
Thou niorry, huij;hinir S]jritc I 
With spirits ioathor-lipht, 
X’litoiiolfd hy sorrow, and luisoird h\ sin — 
((iood hoaveii s ! the iliild In swallowing a 
l>in ! ) 

Tliou Httlo tricksy Puck ! 

With antic to\> so t’uimilj iio^tiick, 

Liiflit as the singing bird that win^'-. the 
air — 

(The floor! the door ! ho’ll tumble down 
the stair I ) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 

(Why, Jano, lie’ll 'ol hi' piinlbrc a-Ap' I ) 
Thnii imp of mirth an * .io\ ! 

Ill dear chain so a-troc.g iind 1 riichl a 

link. 

Thou iilol of thy parents — 'Draf'lhc hoy! 
There goes my ink ! ) 

Thou cherub — but of eartli ; 

Fit jil.iyfcilow for Fays, bi moonlight p do, 
In hannlo'S sport ami mirth, 

(That dog will Into him if lie ]»ulls its tail ! ) 
Thou hiniian liumiiiing-hoe, extracting 
lionoy 

From ovVj blos.soni in t!io world that Mows, 
Siiioing in Yon!|^’s I'-ly.'ium o\ct sunny, 
(Another tninblo! -- that*', his pro. iotis 
nose ! ) 

'ihy tallier’‘< pride and liopc ! 
fHo’il break tlig^irror ,\itli lluit bkipping- 
ropo ! ) 

With pure heart newly stamp’d from Na- 
ture’s mint — 

(W’^horc ffid he learn that Sfpiinf ?) 

Thou young domo.stic dove ! 

(He’ll have that jug off, with another 
shove ! ) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ? ) 
Little epitome of man ! 

(He'll climb upon the table, that's bis plan 1) 
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Touch’d with the beauteous tints of dawn* 
ning life — 

(He’s got a knife 1 ) 

Thou enviable being 1 
No storms, no clouds, in tliy blue sky 
foreseeing, 

riay on, play on. 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball — bestride the stick — 

( I knew so many cakes would make him 
sick ! ) 

With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down,' 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic 
brisk, 

With many a lamb-like frisk, 

(lie’s got the scissors, snipping at your 
gown ! ) 

Thou pretty opening rose ! 

((Jo to \oui* mother, child, and wipe your 

no^e ! ) 

]!alin> , iiml breathing music like the South, 

( Me ro.illy brings my heart into ni\ month 
IVesh as the morn, and lirilliaiit us its 
slar,- 

(I ^^i•^h that window had an iron bar ! ] 
llobl a« tlic hawdv, yet geiuh' us the dove, — 
( i’ll tell you what, my lo\e, 

I cannot write, unless he’s sent above ! ) 

It i> kii')\Mi to all those who arc an 
fait of ili( seasons” of London that 
tlierc are tlirce. The first is when 
Londnii, leviving: from its summer 
<loze, stretches its huge jiroportions, 
yawns, and begiii‘< to give signs of 
life. This occurs annually ahuut the 
beginning of Xovornber. Tlie second 
i^ wiicu it is fairly on its legs, and 
idimg-.'s inlo business. occurs 

a boat tlic bcgiiiniug of February, 
'riie third is when, tin d of business, it 
begins to think of pleasure, and its logs 
are em])loyed in dancing, promenading, 
and miming to shows. This begins 
ill ^Ia 3 \ Two montlis of (piadrilling 
are enough to exhaust tlic reluctant 
\ivaeity of the great metropolis — the 
mrif/uafcs glide away to their coun- 
ties, to feed themselves into popularity^ 
again.st the next election, or shut 
t lu mselvcs up in their town mansions, 
and arc invisible, on pi^cnce of being 
a thou'iand miles off ; or steam their 
Avay over to Paris, Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
;uid Baden, to l«irn foreign morals, 
live at their ease with prineipcssas and 
la baroness, leave a daughter or two 
behind in the care bf some dancing- 
master, or discharged valet, or pro- 
fessiontd gambler, w ho call themselves 
coun ts,and import into England the cor- 
ruption that they have so rapidly learn- 


ed in the corridors of a German hotel, 
or at the table of some licensed house of 
swindling for the benefit of the stale. 

The marking event of the first (>f 
these seasons is the display of the pan- 
tomime. Parliament takes up tliv* 
next ; and the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Grand Master of the Ceremoni(‘o 
to the exclusive world, steward of th(* 
supreme boti ton, and as upright in 
his w^altziiig as he is prostrate in hi.s 
politics, opens the third, by opening 
Ills huge house, at the rate of a tliou- 
sand pounds and a thousand frivolities, 
in the shape of men and women, a- 
night, until the doors revolve again, 
and universal languor, shuts up thci 
lordly folly for the year. 

Covent- Garden has a hereditary re- 
nown for pantomime. A rjenias sud- 
denly flashed upon the worn-out ex- 
ploits of the Italian arleqiiino, in the 
shape of Rich, about a century ago. 
Nature made him for the restorer of 
the art of jumping through window.', 
conquering all the obstacles of nature 
and art with a dagger of lath, and 
making the most persevering love to 
Columbine. The poiver of Rich has 
descended without a cloud to the 
theatre wlilch he raised from heggarv 
to opulence ; and wliile dynasties have 
perished, thrones been turned into 
bonfires, and nations been tr.imph'd 
by tile heels of Cos>acks and Hulan.' , 
lot the Covent- Garden i)antommic 
pride itself in the constancy of iis 
fame. The present peribrinanee 
foimdi'd on the play of George Barn- 
well, called in the bills, -for fondnes."’ 
sake, Georgoy, This play was ciu- 
tomarily performed at Christina.^ and 
Easter, wdth tire well-meant iutontioii 
of w'ariung* the y('*ung traders of Lon- 
don against lending too ready an ear 
to the temiitatioii'^ of the toiNii. But 
as it was ])robably found that the ex- 
hibition of pilfering tills and shooting 
uncles began to he more strongly im- 
liressed on the apprentic e generation 
than tlie hanging- tliat follow^ed, and 
ospcoially now tliat hanging is merely 
a matter of history, the managers have 
laid its moral aside, and Covent- Gar- 
den has had the vigour to farcify it for 
the merriment of m inkind. 

George Barnwell is* preceded by a 
mystification of the kingdom of Sloth. 
The lubber-fiend exhibits himself sur- 
rounded by a coterie of genii, bearing 
the name of Gluttony, Laziness, &e. 
He announces the forthcoming ruin of 
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the most promising of all apprentices, 
and the genii, delighted at the pros- 
pect, vanish in a blaze, with a strong 
smell of sulphur. George is then seen 
at his ledger ; he is posting with a 
marvellous industry, and is evidently 
in a fair way of being a millionaire. 
But Millwood comes, buys some tea 
and sugar, gives him her card — a 
square of pasteboard a foot long — and 
invites him to an evening party. 
George si nits up liis windows, dresses 
himself rn heatt, and sallies forth. The 
party are dancing (piadrillcs. !Mill- 
wood asks whether ]u‘ liar; brought his 
uncle’s money wilh liiin, and the stoiy 
proceeds in the ohl style to the encl. 
Then couk's llie fairy queen, turns all 
the character-' into the (Irmnalis per- 
soruB of harlequinade, and the tumb- 
lings and transformations begin. Some 
of the scenery is striking, and, among 
the rest, the Parliament-House, after 
Barry’s design, pioduces a forcible 
effect. Thou come satirical touches 
at public life. Something expressive 
of the newspaper regulations turns 
into a boiling-pot, inscribed a of 
rice. The ])apers are next irieaMired 
by bis ** suYJcrticial inch rule ; and 
each is vying ’v^ ith the other io size. 
But Ilarlcquiu touches the Weekly 
Despatch, and, by a very cl'^vcr con- 
trivance, it instantly spnsuls over the 
whole scene. Wv alt's masterly eques- 
trian statue of Cieorge tiie Third is 
trau<ifornicd info a iu«in, wliicli goes 
off Jiring a salute in honour of William 
the Fourth. Then conics an imitator 
of Rice, the American dim Tiow. If 
this be the specimen of in-tivc talent 
which our brothers on tin* other side 
of the Atlantic send as tlioir represen- 
tative, we can liavc no giv.Ji wi-li for 
new importations. Jim Crovr is a 
miserable, ragged negro, iif> ^ings a 
horrid tune to tlie lowc't and most 
unmeaning’ of all im^sible Jargons. If 
there were Immour of any kind in it, 
the vulgarity miglit, perhaps, be par- 
doned from the mouth of the wTetch 
wlio roars ; but it is utterly dull, and 
is merely a string of negro slang. 
The }»antomim(‘ closes with an extra- 
ordinary exhihiiion of strength, stea- 
diness, and ci^ipraj^-c, yet one of the 
most painful exhibition^ yio^sible. A 
Madame Irvine walks up a rope from 
the back of the stage to the iqipcr gal- 
lery. The rope is scarcely thicker 
than a man’s wrist. The ascent is at 
an elevation of nearly forty-five de- 
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grees. It would be difticult to ascend 
a stair at such an angle ; yet this 
young person, night after night, walks 
up the terrific a^ent, when the slight- 
est false step, giddiness of head, or 
accidental agitation, must be her 
death. If she fell she must he dashed 
to pieces. The gazers in the pit, too, 
are in rather an uncomfortable posi- 
tion ; for, in its present crowded state, 
she would probably kill several per- 
sons in licr fall. This feat is regard- 
ed as the ?u* p/us ultra of the proies- 
siou,and which no one has accomplish- 
ed since ^Nladaine, a short, thick, little 
lum]> of activity, who vras the glory of 
A'anxliall some years ago. But the 
peril takes off' ali the pleasure, and no 
one who saw it once w ould probably 
ever desire to see it again. 


A AI.l.NTlXr’^' DVV. 

Oh, love ! terrific, tender love, 

AVhat jJaeiiey work you make ! 

From New-) ear’s Day to Xew -year’s D;i> 
Xo rest you seem to take. 

And yet you're such a liny thing. 

To wise men it seems odd 

That earth should truckle thus to thee, 
Thou demi-,semi-t:od. 

The day, of all the livelong y ear . 

On whiih you hriuhtr st shine, 

Ls Febriiarv *•! fourteenlh day, 

Delidons ^nIelJrine. 

O, then, what hea^inir of young hearts, 
AVhat smile*-, what swonu'^, and cr’ies, 

And I’hymes of o\ery kind and sort. 

And siLflis of every sizf*! 

Xo day makes such a stir as this, 

Xot o\en King ^^■illi.nn^s natfd ; 

Of all the f<*te«, to Valentine 
Thy fete is the moi^t falaK 

Ail oXh^r feasts are sinkinij fust, 
lUit yours shall ne’er decline ; 

And, ohl ainomj days, 

"What day can match with tlune? 

All now to love thf'ir homage ]jay. 

From liini tljfit guides the plough, 

To him that gIIifl^s the state : the King 
Himself s a cow tier now’. 

Love leads poor morfihs such a dance 
O'er hill, and vale, and plain : 

The w’oi’ld seems all one vast quadrille — 
The figure, ladies chain. 

This day is nature’s graiut court day, 
"Where high and low you meet , 

The noble with his lady gay 

The hegffnr with his snite. 
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There’s not a trade or mystery 
But love finds means to bind ; 

The oldest blacksmith at his forge 
Feels hammerously inclined. 

Jack Ketch himself now dreads a noose 
Surpassing his own art ; 

The butcher feels, "with strange surprise, 

• That he has got a heart. 

The beasts arc all in the same jdight, 

The horse, the ass, the steer ; 

The lion finds his own true love, 

The stag has got his dver. 

Hie little mouse, though small he be. 
Courts after his own t'ashion ; 

The very /n/te’s oblige to own 
That love's a mity passion. 

And wdiilo IMi^s Grace invites her beau 
With her to-day to wander. 

The very goo*a* wlio.-,o (juill she wields 
Is goii^to meet her gander. 

Since birds and beasts don’t die for lo\e, 

I tliink It were inbuniun 
’ If woniairs beiirt 1 fail t() nio\e, 

To dangle after woman. 

But, C upid, if on me you shine. 

I’m \omig, and Nonrs for life ; 
l*\e done with fickle VylciKine. 

And anchor with a wite. 

Tilt* snl)j(‘ 0 t ot'droriins is one of the 
problems ^>111011 <*oiitniiuilly attract 
and euntinually baffle human investi- 
gation. KvcMy on(‘ dreams, yet no 
man .-solves the phenomena. Every 
man Ls conscious that tlio strang:cst 
imaginable deviations from the com- 
mon tilings and flionghts of life pass 
heroro him in sleej), yet the most phi- 
lo'iophical are still totally at a loss to 
discover the cause, the instrument, or 
the law of tho^-e uiii'^t singular, excit- 
ing,' and pcrpc'tually’^ recurring mo- 
tions of the mind. All attempts to 
account for them by peculiar actions 
of the brain are idle. Who can see 
or know the <'4r^Y.W/^>tatc of the organ? 
All attempts to acconiit for them by 
association of ideas are eipially idle. 
What does any man .know even of 
the nature of that association ? Every 
theory wliich hopes to determine them 
by external imimlms has equally fail- 
ed. That external impulses will oft- 
en influence the dream is notorious ; 
but this seems to o^cur only in ait- 
imperfect condition of slumber, wheii 
the senses are 'partly awake. That 
bodily- pain will influence them also 
there is no doubt. Still this is an 
imperfect condition, and on the Verge 
of waking. No theory hitherto ac- 


counts for the simplest state of the 
dream — that in which the niiiirl, un- 
disturbed by either bodily paiif or ex- 
ternal impulse, follows its own free 
course of enjoyment ; flies all round 
the world ; lives in the moon, the sun, 
the stars; plunges in the depths of 
ocean ; gives scrandas under the 
wall of China, or sits under the per- 
fumed groves of Ceylon. No theory 
accounts for the existence of images to 
the full as vivid as those of the waking' 
senses, and much more vivid than 
those of memory'^, when the senses are 
wholly closed, and the body repre- 
sents but a mass of helpless inaction. 
If memory is the sole agent, why is it 
that the images of dreams have such 
superior clearness? If invention be 
the sole agent, wdiy is it tibat Baulii- 
tudes who, in their wakijigi' hours, 
have not the power of comlnniiig lialf- 
a-do7X‘n ideas together in the shape of 
a story, and who would no niore 
think of fabricating an adventun* than 
they woidd of fabricating a i?aIaco, 
yet follow idea after idea in all the 
windings of story every night of their 
lives, and wander in the wildest and 
most curious adventure through every 
region of the globe. 

In casting contempt on flie usual 
theories, w c have none of our own to 
replace them. The subject seems to 
be totally beyond human knowledge, 
and if w^c are to derive any conclu- 
sion from it, it is as to its evidence of 
the power w hich the mind is capable 
of exercising when the view of ex- 
ternal things is totally shut out, when 
the mind is as completely as })ossible 
left to its own W'orkings, and vrheii its 
delights, pains, .and actions, ninst pro- 
ceed almost wdiolly from its own con- 
stitution. 

Thus, if wc find that the inactivity 
of the body in sleep has no efleet on 
the activity of the mind, if it doe.s not 
absolutely contribute to it, wliat is to 
prevent us from conceiving that a still 
more extreme state of inactivity, even 
death, would only free and invigorate 
the movement of the mind in a supe- 
rior degree ? That the body is no more 
the man than the clothes arc the man, 
or than the house is the inhabitant, 
there can be no doubt whatever. I'he 
body is necessary to our communica- 
tion with the material world, and w ith 
our fellow men. But when the indi- 
viduad shall have run his course iji the 
world, and the law of nature, w'hich 
but the will of Providence, removes 
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liim, thefe may be no more necessity 
for tlie death, or the insensibility of 
the mind, than there is for polar 
clothing for a man transplanted to tho 
tropics. In a state of being where 
material objects surrounded him no 
longer, there would be no more no* 
cessify for the senses than there woi}ld 
for eyes in a globe of utter darkness, 
or lungs in air without an atmos- 
phere. But the mind may survive, 
even on physical principles, and ma^, 
even from what we observe of its vi- 
vidness when unimpeded by tho bodily 
organs, and the impressions of exter- 
nal things, exhibit a much more in- 
tense vividness, wdicii no longer re- 
quiring the connexion with tho frame. 
But tlm positive proof of the subsist- 
ence.4af4he mind is to be derived only 
front ;^criptures. 

A curious and amusing little vo- . 
lume of R cminisceiiv'*es by a Dr Car- 
lyon, formerly a Follow of Pembroke 
College, and since practising as a phy- 
sician, has led into this topic, by de- 
tailing the extraordinary dream of the 
death of the Prime ]Minister Mr Per- 
oival. This dream is ditferent fron^ 
the vague sportings of tho mind, an^ 
implies "a higher influence. It has* 
been already narritod by Dr Aber- 
crombie, but it is here given with a 
more direct reference to original and 
corroborating authority. 

The dream in (piestion occurred in 
Cornwall, and the gentleman to whom ’ 
it occurred was Mr Williams, late of 
^courier House, £4*7^056 oicn lips 
I have more than once heard the rela- 
tion. 

** Six days before the murder of the 
late Mr Percival (of wliom he had no 
personal knowledge whatever), Mr 
Williams dreamt that lie was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and 
saw a small man enter dressed in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat. Im-’ 
mediately after he saw a man dressed! 
in a brown coat with yellow basket^ 
metal buttons, draw a pistol fromv 
under his coat, and discharge it at the 
former, who instantly fell, the 'blood 
issuing from a wound a little below 
the left breast. He saw the murderer-, 
seized by sogie gentlemen who w^er^ 
present, and observed his counten- 
ance, and on a^ing who the gentle- 
man was that had been shot, he was 
told that it was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He then awoke, and 
mentioned the dream to his wife who 
made light of it ; but in the course of, 


the night, the dream occurred tlij-ee 
times without the least variation. He 
was now so much impressed by it, that 
lie felt much inclined to give notice to 
Mr Percival, but was dissuaded by 
some friends whom he consulted, who 
told him he would only got himself 
treated as a lunatic. On the evening^ 
of the eighth day after, he received the 
account of tbp murder, it having oc- 
cufTed two days previously. Being 
in Ijondon a short time subsequently, 
he found in the print shops a represen- 
tation of the scene, and recognised in 
the countenances and dres& of the par- 
ties, the blood on Mr Percival’ s waist- 
coat, and the peculiar yellow basket 
buttons on Bellingham’s coat, pre- 
cisely what lic had seen in his dream. 

All this, I beg to repeat, I have 
myself heard more than once circum- 
stantially relat(‘d by Mr Williams, 
who is still alive (February 1S3G) and 
residing at Calstock, Devon, and who, 

I am sure, from his obliging db^posi- 
tion, would be most ready to corrobo- 
rate the wonderful history to its full 
extent. S 

I have compared this account of 
Dr Abercrombie’s- with a manuscript, 
■^lich Mr Hill, a barrister and grand- 
son of Mr Williams, was lately kind 
enough to give me, and which records 
the particulars of this most straiig.' 
dream iu t’le words in which he li(‘ard 
it related by his graiidtatluT. Then* 
is very little, and no m.iterial vari.i ■ 
tioii. Mr Hill st.itos, that Mr Wil- 
liams heard the report of th(‘ pistol, 
saw the blood fly out. and stain the 
waistcoat, and saw the‘ colonr of the 
face change. ‘ 

He likewise mentions, that, ** on the 
day follovring the dream, he went to 
Oodolphin, with Messrs Robert W. 
Fox, and his hrothc'r Mr Wm. Wil- 
liams,’* and on, his return home in- 
formed them of the (h’cam, and of tlic 
uneasiness of his mind outlie subject, — 
uneasiness iu a great measure' arising 
^om his doubts about the propriety of 
announcing* a dream whicdi had made 
.§o great an impression upon liimscl \\ 
to the friends of Percival : but lu' 
allowed himself t^be laughed out of 
^ny such intention.” 

1 , If we ask to what puqiose an inti 
was given, if it were, from a 
higher source, yet given in vain, the 
answer can be only human ignorance 
of the purpose ; and there thel malter 
ends. The narrator, and the “testi- 
niony to the naw^ator, are both tdive. 
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and still to be questioned by those 
who will. ^ • 

In the late Sir H. Davy’s “ Conso- 
lations in Travel,” there is a charac- 
teristic description of his state of mind 
under peculiar circumstances. About 
a quarter of a century ago,” he says, 
“ I contracted that terrible form of 
typhus fever, known by the name of 
jail fever, while engaged in a plan for 
ventilating one of the great prisons of 
the metropolis. My illness was se- 
vere and dangerous. As long as the 
fever continued, my dreams of deli- 
rium were most painful. But when 
the weakness consequent, and ex- 
haustion came^ aud»wlien the pro- 
bability of dea ff^scemed to iny phy- 
sician greater than that of life, there 
was an entire change in all my ideal 
combinations. 1 remained in an ap- 
parently senseless or lethargic state. 
But in fact, my mind was jjeciiliarly 
active. There was always before me 
the form of a beautiful woman with 
whom 1 was engaged in the most in- 
teresting and intellectual conversation. 

I was passionately in love* at that time, 
but with no ideal being. The object 
of iny real admiration w as a lady wdth 
black hail, dark eyes, and pale com- 
plexion. 'Flic S]drit of my vision, on 
the contrary, had brow’ii hair, blue 
eyes, and bright rosy complexion, 
and W’as, as far a& I can recollect, un- 
like any of the forms wdiich had so 
often haunted my imagination ; the 
tignre, for man}" days, was so distinct 
in niy mind, as to form almost a 
visual image. As I gained strength, 
the visits of my good augcl, for so 1 
called it, became less frequent. And 
when 1 w^as restored to health they 
were discontinued.” 

Ten years after I had recovered 
from the fever, and when I had almost 
lost the reeolleetion of the vision, it 
was recalled to my memory by a very 
blooming and graceful girl fourteen or 
fifteen years old, wdioni I accidentally 
mot during my travels ; but I cannot 
say that the impression made upon my ^ 
mind by her w^as very strong. Here 
comes the extraordinary part of the 
narrative. Twenty years after my 
first illness, at a time when I W’'as ex- 
ceedingly weak from a severe malady^ 
which for many week^ threatened my 
life, and when my mind was almost in 
a desponding state, being in a course 
of travels ordered by my medical ad- 
visers, I again met the person who 
was tlic representative of my visionary 
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female, and to her kindness and care 
I believe I owe what remains to me 
of existence ; my despondency gra- 
dually disappeared, and though my 
health continued weak, life began to 
possess charms for me which 1 thought 
were for ever gone, and 1 could not 
help identifying the living angel with 
the vision which had appeared as my 
guardian . genius during the illness of 
my youth.” 

Lord Brougham, in his notes on Pa- 
ley’s Natural Theology, in allusion to 
the extraordinary rapidity with which 
images rise before the mind in sleep, 
in other words, the extraordinary omis- 
sion of the measures of space and time, 
thus illustrates the principle — Let 
any one, who is extremely overpow'er- 
ed w'ith drowsiness, as after sitting ui> 
all night, and sleeping none the next 
day, lie down and begin to dictate ; 
he w'ill find himself falling asleep af- 
ter uttering a few w^ords. And he 
will be aw'akened by the person who 
writes repeating the last word, to 
show that he has written the whole. 
Not above five or six seconds may 
elapse, and y(‘t the sleeper will find il 
quite impossible to believe that he ha> 
not been asleep for hours, and he will 
chide the amanuensis for having fallen 
asleep over his work. So great ap- 
parent h' will be the length of his dream, 
extending through half a lifetime. 
The experiment is easily tried. Again 
and again the sleeper will find his end- 
less tlream renewed, and he may easi- 
ly be enabled to tell in how short a 
time he must have performed it. For, 
biq)poso eight or ten seconds required 
to write the four or five words dicta- 
tor sleep could hardly begin in less 
than four or five seconds after pro- 
nouncing the sentence ; so that, at the 
utmost, not more than four or five 
seconds could have been spent in sleep. 
But indeed tlie greater probability is, 
that not above a single second can 
have so passed. For a writer will 
easily finish tw'o words in a second ; 
and supposing he has to write four, 
aud half the time is consumed in fall- 
ing asleep, one second only is the du- 
ration of the dream, which yet seems 
to last for years, so numerous are the 
images which compose it.” 

This, how'cver, is an extreme ease. 
The impressions on the mind in that 
state of drowsiness which arises from 
overw atching- arc generally so con- 
fused as scarcely to exhibit any distin- 
guishable succession of images. There 
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is no Story, no eapacitv of reference 
to spaoe lime. • All is a .chaos, 
fover^iir oloudy^ and unimaginative. 
The true and interestbSg dream is that 
which arises from healthful action, 
composed tliO{^hts,.au4 in. that period 
of sleep when the frame is beghi- 
idwg t<^ recover from the exhaustion ' 
of .the dayi and is refitting its powers 
for, the day to come. 

“ Thus morning dreams, as poets toll, are 
true." 

The succession of images is then ha- 
bitually drawn, the story wrought 
with more ingenuity, the horrors of. 
the earlier part of the night disap- 
pear, and the adventure becomes fre*-^ 
quently interesting, picturesque, and 
beautiful, in a remarkable degree. 
Like tlie visions of Prospero’s isle, 

** This we do weepHo dreaiUj^giiin.’* 

A dream of the well-j^nown Dr Dod' 
dridge offers a striking illustration, of 
the finely iuveiilive fancy of slumbef. 
He thought that his spirit had sud- 
denly departe^tfrom his frame. After 
various adventures preparatory to a 
fingl.^tate of happiness, he was led to 
an apartment surrounded with pic- 
tures ; which he found to conUun the 
history of his whole life. The most 
rema^able incideilts were rei)rescnted < 
in the most lively pa^iimer. The trials 
to which he had been exposed, togo- 
thei^ with the signal instances of the 
Divine goodness to him* at such pe- 
riods, excited the strongest emotioiia*. 
especially when he recollected that he 
was'now out of the reach i»f human 
trial. The ecstasy of joy into which 
those reflections, threw him waSist’^JO 
great, that it awoke liim. But the im- 
pression remained so vivid for a con- 
siderable time after a’vvgiiking, that the 
tears flowed down his cheeks, and he 
said that on no other occasion did he 
remember to have felt 'Sentiments of 
delight equally strong. 

It is perfectly certain from all the 
phenomena, that the state of the frame 
is capable of powerfully infiu^cing 
the nature of the dream. That di- 
sease, wounds, accidental pressure, 
uneasiness of position, or indigestion, 
can give a sudden and direct character 
to the dream ; they, in fact, strike fhe 
key-note ; but the diffici^ty remains, 
of aceoqnting for the instant and keen 
susceptibility, wjith which the mind 
adopts, and composes in that strain. 
What wil<l berms are generated by 


the nigbtmai’e, wliat visions of flight, 
wo, and wandering' rise before the 
inward eye, in any stagnation of the 
veins! What a world of darkness, 
blpodshed, robbery, pursuit, and pain, 
is created by a tiling so simple as an 
uneasy posture. 

■ But Mr Carlyon shrewdly remarks 
on another unexfKJcted evil which may 
arise from too frequent a use of this 
faculty — It is certain, frcin the fact 
that persons arc seldom, if* ever, con- 
scious of having talked in their sleep, 
that dreams often take place without 
being reincmbj?red by us. This may, 
now and^hen, lead .to very awkward 
discoveries. 

1 was, at one time of my profes- 
sional life, ill frequent attendance upon 
a gentleinan subject to attacks ol‘ gouti 
who talkcil a great deal in his sleep ; 
and bis man-servant, wbo often sat 
up by him af tiight, gave me sueli ac- 
counts of his master's talk as would 
have led to any thing but pleasant re- 
sults, if the secrets of the pillow had 
been allowed further to transpire. 
Therd^ are few physcians who could 
not unfold tsiloi of fhis kind ; hut they 
are not confined to the gouty. Let 
“^the love-sick damsel beware who oc- 
cu|3ies a bed in the same room with 
^4>nce lica«4 lady jtb o wg t, as !• 

, thoiiglit with very bad taste/ofJ 
discovered a fcriuilBH friend's secret in 
the following way : — Tliey lay in tlie 
same room, and in the course of the 
night her friend divulged in her .sl('(‘|) 
th# name of a lo^or rosjiccting whom 
no suspicion had prc’ ionsly’ (*xisted. 
Good feeling, doubtless, required thal 
no allusion should have been nia(h‘, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to such a- cironin- 
stance. But, on the ( ontrary, a f.i- 
vourable opportunity was imgciirrou>- 
ly taken to juit jioor dreamer to 
dire cfbnfusion, by an unexpected al- 
lusion to wliat'slic ])^•e^iously believed 
to have })oen coiitiued to her own 
breast.” 

Cobbett, of w'liom the world has so 
happily got rid at last, was the most 
"'notorious performer of his -time in the 
art of contradietifig to-day what he 
said yesterday. His regular plea on 
.^uch occasions was, that he was only 
' wfeer to-day than he was yesterday ; 
the true reading would have been, that 
lie was baser. But, as every thing in 
tliismareh-of-mind age improves, Coh- 
bett has left behind him professors of 
falsehood; who throw the ^niserable 
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old man’s fame into utter eclipso. Cast- trinmplniig Cabinet. In liis letter of 
ing out of the calculation the Humes> S>cptember .1884, he thus liaHoos liis 
and all tliat race, whose wretched de- dogs of war Are We to abandon 
ficiene^' of mind and manners marks repeal of^onseait, that Irel^d shall 
them for oblivion, we , shall give a be without the protection^ or sympathy 
few specimens of the leading profes- of a dom^tic legislature ? Abandon 
sor of political chicane at the present repeal! 'Never! never! Can' we con- 
day. Mr P’ Connell is now the lavish sent, even for an hour, to allow Ire- 
panegyfist of the Melbourne coterie, land to continue the sport and make 
He knew them just ^ thoroughly a game of the King Log, in person of 
year ago. And a year ago what was Brougham, of this ministry ; or the 
his published language? We quote lie! pless victim of the King Stork, in 
the fragments from a Letter to Lord the person of Wellington, of a Tory 
Duncanuon; a letter wdiose primary administration?” 
object was that of a filip for the . The agitator’s opinion of Lord 
“ Rent,’’ but which fully declared his Brougham is couched in the same 
real sentiments of the men and man* style of insolent invective, which pre- 
ners which he now, calls on his rabble pares us for the slavering of this i)er- 
lo love, honour, and obey. luips more otiensivc sycoi:>hancy. 

“ Oct. 1 1," 1834. shall of course see him idolizing Lord 
My Lord, 1 write more in sorrow Brougham the first moment he finds it 
than ill anger. You liaVe deceived convenient to dupe tlie noble Lord, 
me, bitterly and cruelly deceived Ire- 1 pay very little attention to a in 

land. After four years of experience thing Lord Brougliam says. He 
we 011^ lit to have known tJiat Ireland maki^s a greater number of fooli<!i 
had nothing to expect from the Whigs speeches than any other man of the 
but iu>('lcrit contempt, and maHyhant present gent^ratioii. There may bo 
fmt treacherous hostilUt/ / The politi- more nonsense in some one speech of 
&il turpitude of your party is really another person. But, in the nnnibcr, 
iiiconecivtiblv' Of what value is it to in the multitude of foolish sjTeeche.n 
Irelaiul that Karl Grey shouhl have Lord Broug’liam ha< it hollow. 1 
ri'tired, if lioiiave left to hia successors w ould start him ten to one, ay, lift v 
t/u same proud and nt(di(jnanf hatred to one, in talking nohsi'iise, and tlatlv 
he api)t‘ared to entertiiiii ton.irds Ire- contradicting himself in one dozen of 
laud: I that Lord John llusseU ofl* hand discourses against any other 
rherish<s freUngs of a similar descrip- ‘pretty jmittler in pantiJoons’ now 
fion. I km, and every body knows, Imiig. But if is pitiful, it is meliin- 
that Lord ^lelbouriie w.ints sujiiciciit choly, that a man who ought at least 
po tears of mind to he able to eoiiipre- to adect to w'(*ar Solomon’s fabled 
bend the favourable oppertuiiitics af- bonnet of wisdom, should preferTo juit 
forded to him to conciliate Ireland, on the fool’s cap oy of his Cbaiicollor’.s 
In plain triilh, it is quite iiiaiiifest that wig,,aiid run riot tliroiigh the isle to 
Lord ^lelbouriie is utluty incomjwtent demonstrate with how little of steady 
for the high office he holds. It is la- sense the judgment-seat may be occu- 
meiitable to think that the destinies of pied.” In this bjoad and brute style 
the Irish people should depend in any it pleases Mr O’ Connell t(> flourish Jiis 
ou so inefficient a person. Lord contempt for a man, w'ho would be 
Lansdowiie, too, is hostile to Ireland, immeasurably^ degraded by being 
with a hatred the ?/iore active and per- brought into comparison with him. 
severing, that he is hound by every We are no lovers of his Lordship’s 
obligation to entertain diametrically^ political notions. But w'e cannot speak 
the opposite sentiments. None of you of him in the same breath wdth the 
dare to act inThc government of ire- fouLtongued poltroon, who, reckoning 
land on the principles of common upon his own scanflalous impunity, 
sense and common political honesty, thus vilely insults a scholar and a niUn 
On this account then, 1 repeat, the of genius. Yet the abuse is but pre- 
chorus of that song called ‘ The Wild liminary to O’ Connell’s falling dowm 
Irish cry,’ Hurrah jFOR THE Repeal !” and licking the dust off his shoes, at 
The cry of repeal, which would be the first instant he can find or make 
virtually rebellion, and if effected, an opportunity to approacli in the 
would be separation. But this cry he hojio to delude and degrade. But 
raises or sinks monthly, it suits liis there are some fierce followers in liis 
purpose^ to frightch or soothe dp^i^n the own clique^ whom all the dinners at 
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his ordinavy in Langham-place cannot 
keep from rebelling? now and then. 
Feargus O’Connor is one of those. 
He declares that he has been injured 
and insulted in all imaginable ways by 
the tool of the priests^ and the master 
of the Ministry. Feargus had plunged 
his pen in bitter ink, and sketches the 
agitator with a fidelity worthy of his 
wrath . The pamphlet is long, curious^ 
and unanswerable. AVehavc room at 
])resent only for a fragment of the 
picture. 

^ly mind turns on the aiiomalons 
condition of Ireland under your dic- 
tatorshi]). The great community, 
divided into two parties, the one a set 
ofneedij placediunters^ bending beneath 
your nod, w’hile the people, who create 
the power, are starving. 

“ Good heaven ! how can I write 
with temper, when I reflect upon tlie 
degraded state to which you have 
lirought public opinion in Ireland. 
Ambition’s slave, and power’s pander, 
you have taught a brave people to be 
(‘owards, a generous nation selfishness, 
and a nation of freemen to wear their 
chains as hereditary bondsmen. You 
have balanced lucre against gr“atncss, 
and prostituted your country. By 
others’ follies more than jour own 
deserts, you have been raised to a po- 
litical pre-eminence. A forged letter 
troni a Pope, and the silenced Catholic 
minister, with neither of which you 
had any concern, have tended to mix 
your name with the ridiculous and the 
sublime.” 

The dedication to the reader de- 
clares, that timid individual submit 
to tiiis licensed defamerf the Dictator, 
ratlier than brave the slanderer. 
‘‘ Therefore,” says Feargus, “ I boldly 
meet the foe to stop this system of 
otfering’ up honest men at the shrine 
of venedity, obscenity, prostitution, 
ambition, and jealousy. ” 

Language like this from one of the 
fellow conspirators is doubtless very 
galling to Mr O’Connell, who loves a 
prostration, as low as he himiself paid 
to the Po]jlsli bishop w hen he fell on his 
knees before him in the perennhd mire 
of the Irish village. But it will not 
do him the slightest harm as a faction. 
The more cllarac‘terle^s a ruffian be- 
comes, the more congenial to the 
hearts cf the gang. The Jacobin in 
clean clothes raises suspielon of his 
sincerity. Black, brutal, and bloody 
is the true Jacobin. 


There is an exceedingly trifling am- 
bition of science at present flourishing 
in the world. Every feeble affectation 
of research claims the title of know- 
ledge, and thus the world is filled with 
three classes of sciolists, who pass by 
the respective names of geologists, 
naturalists, and political economists. 
Some frivolous creature w'ho has no- 
thing on earth to do w ith his time or 
himself, sets out on a summer ex- 
cursion to Hampstead or Highgate, 
picks up half a dozen pebbles on the 
common, or gathers half a dozen 
shells ill a chalk pit, and then tri- 
umphing in his advancement to the 
honours of a discoverer, scribbles Ins 
theory of pebbles and shells in some 
penny magazine, and is thenceforth a 
philosopher and fool for life. 

Another gathers half a dozen mice 
hr a cage, or minnows in a bottle, 
w'atches their daily proceedings in love 
and war,rogisti‘rs them duly in a hook, 
and reports himself to the public as an 
investig*ator of nature. A third addicts 
himself to tlie examination of man- 
kind, pores over bills of mortality* col- 
lects the returns of the corn market, 
files turnpike tickets, and having, 
after deep deliberation, pronounced, 
that the more children are horn tlu* 
more w heaten loaves w'ill he consum- 
ed, if tluy can get tlieni ; and that the 
more debts a jioor man ha?, the more 
likely he is to come on the parish, sits 
down in the h{ippy consciou&iie.ss of 
having fixed himself in the niche of 
modern fame. 

All this might bo pardoned, like 
any other folly. But the residt is 
malice. The whole thn^e classes, 
drunk with vanity, do mischief to the 
full exti'Ut of their means. The 
geologist, in his presumption, disputes 
the knovrtedge of ereatiou witli Him 
who commanded it to be. The na- 
turalist founds some equally solemn 
and silly objection against the imma- 
teriality of the soul, the cerebellum of 
^ bird, or the web of a spider, and 
escapes luckily if he is not at once a 
.Tacobin and an Infidel ; the political 
economist^ a fabricator at one time 
of argument agiiinst Providence, and 
at another of insults against a mo- 
narchy. The modem tribe of this 
school are nearly all republicans, and 
the shallowness of their knowledge is 
to he (‘(piallcd only by the Iritterness 
of their disaffection. But a kind of 
judicial punishment seems actually to 
follow' the three. 
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“ Heaven, with contempt, the empty toil 
surveys. 

And buries blockheads in the dust they 
raise.” 

The three are in a perpetual state of 
civil war. There have already been 
about fifty of the gravest imaginable 
theories of the world, ^each insisting 
on its pre-eminent solidity, and each 
swept away in his turn, like so much 
sand. Thematuralist, when he ascends 
beyond the humbler drudgery of classi- 
fication, and even there every succeed- 
ing dilettante spurns his predecessor, 
only pUlorics himself for the burlesque 
of the ten thousand pamperers of mice 
and minnows ; and the political econo- 
mist of to-day can scarcely find words 
sufficiently crushing ** for the desperate 
blunders of the rash enquirer” before 
him. The whole is like the fall of a 
house of cards, every story rolls down 
the faster the higher it is built. The 
catastrophe of Tom Thumb, murder- 
ous as it is, is pacific to the family 
havoc. Punch and his wife, who get 
their bread by cudgelling each other, 
are domestic, to the public fury which 
mutually tears those philosophers to 
pieces. 

Dr Ihicklaiurs Bridgewater Trea- 
tise has had the ill effect of exhibiting 
an English divine ranked on the side 
of the French geologists. They pro- 
nounce, on the faith of chalk and 
lizards, that the earth must have been 
made millions of years before the time 
in which the Scrij)tures distinctly de- 
edarc it to have been created. The 
Frenchmen pronounce that it must 
have been the work of processes as 
slow as those by which we now see 
trees grow and limestones harden ; 
the Scriptures pronounce the work to 
have been instantaneous. The French- 
men evidently lean to the idea of a 
primitive chaos ; the Scriptures dis- 
tinctly pronounce that the material 
universe had no existence in either 
substance or form before the six days 
declared in the Mosaic history. Thus 
the geologists and the Scriptures are 
totally at variance, and in the present 
condition of their statements are irre- 
concilably at variance. The French 
and German geologists, for the Gauls 
are, after all, only pimils of the Teu- 
tons, cling fiercely to their dogma, 
evidently from its allowing <'i tacit 
insidt to revealed religion ; and every 
theory finishes Avith a sneer at Moses. 
The English geologists, with rather 
more decency, yet with as hopeless a 


result, attempt to reconcile them by 
diluting the palpable meaning of 
words, and diminishing the palpable 
testimony of facts. Thus, the contro- 
versy has turned on the inteiqjretation 
of the first verse of Genesis. 'I’lie 
words In the beginning,^' are taken 
as expressing an indefinite time, which, 
however, the geologists immediately 
define in their own way, and manu- 
facture into as many millions of years 
as they want ; and tlie word create^ 
in the original, they say, may have 
also meant made. But they altogether 
overlook the other declarations, in 
which the language is beyond all cm \- 
sion. Thus, in the ‘‘ ten command- 
ments ” the words, not of Moses, but 
of the Deity, declare that the universe 
was the work of siv days. This single 
declaration sets the possibility of com- 
promise at rest. The words are of 
the most solemn order that can be 
conceived, delivered on the most 
solemn occasion, and incapable of any 
other meaning whatever. St Paul’s 
declaration (1 1th Hebrews) also 
amounts to the doctrine that the uni- 
verse was created; in other words, 
formed out of nothing, by the direct 
influence of divine command. Tlu‘ 
British geologists in some instance*' 
have attempted to shift the difficulty, 
by saying, that ** possibly the days 
then were longer than now, and might 
mean vast periods of years.” But, if 
they' so meant, why^ was a word iisctl 
whose only purport could be to mis- 
lead. Years, too, are spoken of. Of 
what dimensions mnst such y'car.*, 
have been : A y'ear^ of 3fio days, 
with each day a thousand or a million 
of years — for the geologists dran' per- 
fectly at their ease on the bank of 
time — must have demanded a change 
not only in the gravitation of the earth 
to the sun, and in the centrifiig'al 
force, but in the constitution of tJn^ 
earth itself and every j)roduct of the 
earth. A day of a thousand years 
would leave one half of the globe ex- 
posed for five hundred of our years 
to the whole light and heat of the 
sun. This must be ruinous to all ve- 
getation in the five hundredth part of 
the time. It would also expose the 
other half to five hundred years of 
intense frost and intense darkness. 
This must be equally ruinous. Or if 
we are to bti told, against all existing 
fact, that the habits of the animals 
and plants on the two hemispheres 
were rendered conformable to such 
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extreme states, tliis escape will be cut 
off by the obvious remark, that the 
revolution of the globe, though slow, 
those animals and plants must have 
been necessarily exposed to a totid 
change in succession, and must have 
been alternately advancing into intoler- 
able heat and sinking into intolerable 
cold, as the part^ of the globe moved 
successively round to the sun or receded 
from it. Jhit tlic sufficient answer at 
once is, that wc liave not the smallest 
cvideiK'c for supposing that tin* small- 
est change has occurred in tlie periods 
of either the day or the year since the 
world began. This is tlie testimony 
of Laplace and of all the great physi- 
cal astronomers. 

The whole question then comes to 
this, lias geology so far attained cer- 
tainty a^ to qu^ify any man to dispute 
tlie authority furnished by the Scrip- 
tures : That question is easily an- 
swered by the man who feels the ra- 
tional and perfect homage which is 
due to the direct language of inspira- 
tion. It will be not less easily an- 
swered by the man of mere common 
sense, who sees that of all the attempts 
of human science geology is, at this 
moment, in the crudest imaginable 
>tate — that its facts are totally undi- 
gested — that, eminently dependmg on 
(experiment, it is stiU only in its expe- 
rimental infancy — that a ten millionth 
part of the globe has not yet been 
thoroughlj’^ examined — that the struc- 
ture of the globe is to be ascertained 
only in depths which have never been 
reached by man, and which seem to 
be expressly prohibited to uian — that 
geology can iSiow nothing beyond the 
mere crust of the earth, and yet knows 
but little even of that — and that even 
if more were known, that crust is no 
more in a fitting condition to assist the 
devclopement of tlie earth’s general 
fabric than the coat of a traveller, bc- 
siiattered with mud, reveals the ana- 
tomy of the living, vigorous compound 
of hone and muscle, blood and brain, 
within. It is remarkable, and as if 
intt'nded as a direct rebuke to this 
mcjdem ]>resumption, that a new pro- 
cess in nature should be evolved in our 
days, c\[)rcss]y replying to the strong- 
est part of th<‘ sceptical system. The 
anti- Scriptural arguments founded on 
the deposit of slu'lls ou the summits of 
mountains, and their perfect preserva- 
tion in beds of clay, bav^e been readily 
and completely answ^ered by a refer- 
ence to the true language of the sacred 


record. The geologists, who certain- 
ly oftencr attempt to refute than to 
read the Scriptures, triuinphantly ask- 
ed, could these deposits have been 
made by a furious iniuidatioii (;f a 
year? We answer, no ; but answer, 
at the same time, that the geologists 
had forgotten to observe that at least 
a third of the earth’s surface, the pre- 
sent dry land, was iqadc the bed of 
the ocean in the first days.of the crea- 
tion, and continued in that state until 
the Delug’c, which submerged the 
existing land, and uncovered and 
raised the bed of the ocean, a fact 
evidently proved by the nature of the 
strata, anti long since conceded by all 
geologists of name, but a fact which 
gave a period of 1500 years, or rather 
2000 (according to the Septuagint 
chronology, which is th.e tuitlu'iitic 
one), for the formation and })resi‘rv.'- 
tion of the deposits in the calm depll:.'' 
of the prima'val ocean. 

But the grand ohjcctioii was tlu' 
slow' formation of minerals, gem>, ivc. 
Nothing under millions of year-s w uiild 
he sufficient for this ! Yet wlir.t hc^ 
the truth turned out to be : it has 
hoeii show'u, since the last few inontbs, 
that the force of (‘lectricity, aeling on 
such simjdemean'* as water, can etlect 
the process of making cr\ ^tal, and thi'* 
within a month, orevcni a w'cek ; ihat 
there is a fair prospect of lu'ing abl** 
to make some of the principal metids 
in as short a tim«', and tliat. by an in- 
creased action of the voltaic pile thus 
simply applied, even tlie hardest sub- 
stances in nature, getus, may be 
brought w'ithiii the limits of human 
manufacture. The whole question 
between geology and Scripture rests 
on this point — Does the gc'ologist 
know the w'hole construction of tlie 
earth ? No, nor any thing beyond a 
most imperfect survey of an i xtremely 
small portion of its surface r Does 
the geologist know all tlie pow'ers by 
w'hich nature w orks ? No, iiur pro- 
bably the tcii-tliousandth part of them. 
Then let him w'ait until he knows 
them, and let him speak humhly of 
himself in the mean time. Let him 
have the honesty to acknowledge his 
ignorance, and the good sense to 
speak with reverence of that revelation 
which is incapable of error, and which, 
so far as it has declared the physical 
construction of the earth and heavens, 
lias declared it, not to feed the va- 
nity, but to elevate the virtue of man- 
kind. 
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II I STORK AL TAINTING. 

HKl'ORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OX ARTS, AND THEIR CONNEXION WITH 

MANUFACTURES. 


W K rejoice that this suiyect lias been 
taken up by a Committees of the House 
of Commons, and trust tliat most be- 
neficial results to the arts in g-eneral 
will arise from the enquiry. There is 
much valuable information in the evi- 
deiiee, to which the report refers ; 
more, liowever, will be supplied, as 
porno returns, expected through the 
I'oreign Office, have not, as yet, been 
made. Ihit wo doubt if these returns 
would materially have affected the 
matter of the rcqiort. We suspect that 
tliey wdll do little more than eorrobo- 
rritewhat has already been amply given. 
'^he^ miiy he of practical use in carry- 
ing out the details of some general 
plans : hut there is much jirevioits im- 
])ortant w’ork to he done. There were 
two committees — in IS3.> and 183(>. 
1'r(nn the fir'?t wo iiave nothing but 
the h.ire evidence ; from the latter, a 
report rqieu tiie evidence given before 
that, and ilu' former committee. The 
very fir-t iufcieiice drawui by the com- 
mittc'c from tlu* t(‘>tiinony before them 
is, if (juite triu‘. not to the credit of our 
ta<te or our jioliey, that from the 
higher branches of poetical design, 
down to I he lowest connexion between 
de.sign and manufactures, the arts have 
received little encouragement in this 
country.” This i.s attributed to the 
want of public instruction, and to the 
absence of jHiblie freely open galleries 
and imiseuius. They would therefore 
reeomineiid the establishment of in- 
stitutions througlic'ut the kingdom, for 
the doid)le pur])oses of museums or 
galleries, and for instruction, practi- 
cally as W(;ll as tihcoretieally, formed 
and maintained by residents and mu- 
nicipalities, and by the aid of Govern- 
ment in such manner as aid is nowr 
given to build school-houses. They 
would suggest, that the principles 
of design should form a portion of any 
permanent systimi of national educa- 
tion. Such elementary instruction 
should be based on ^hc extension of 
the knowledge of form, by the adop- 
tion of a bold style of geometrical and 
outline drawing, such as is practised 
in the national schools in Havaria. 
The committee further would suggest. 


that, if the proper machinery for ac- 
complishing such an object were sup- 
plied, the progress of the people in the 
arts should be reported annually to 
Parliament. This part of the subject, 
however, is involved in the much 
greater question of a responsible mi- 
nister of education, which the limits 
imposed on the committee prevent 
them from doing more than alluding 
to. It is with regret that your com- 
mittee notice the neglect of any gene- 
ral instruction, even in the history of 
art at our universities and public 
schools ; an omission noticed long ago 
Mr Burke, and obvious to every re- 
flecting mind.” 

They next advert to the difficult 
and delicate question of copyright,” 
and w^ould turn the public attention to 
the reni(*dy applied in France by the 
constitution of a “ cheap and accessible 
tribunal,” as the Conseil dcs PrueV- 
honanesy' in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in France, according to the in- 
teresting account of them in the 
evidence of Dr Bowring. They touch 
upon the injury done to the arts by 
the excise laws, particularly with re- 
gard to glass. I'hey then enter upon 
the subject of academies which have 
prevailed in Europe these two hundred 
years, and seem to think, that if they 
are more than schools, they arc in- 
imical to art. They entertain no 
favourable views of our Royal Aca- 
demy. The National Gallery forms 
the next object of their report. It ap- 
pears that full half of it is to be given 
to the Royal Academy, but they assert 
that the Royal Acadeni}'^ may be 
compelled” to quit the National Gal- 
lery -whenever public convenience re- 
quires their removal. It appears that 
the whole of the National Gallery is 
not fire proof, though part of it wiU be 
the residence of the keeper of the 
Royal Academy. The committee lay 
some stress upon the important evi- 
dence of Baron Von Klenze, who built 
the Munich Gallery, to whom, and to 
Dr Waagen, they refer for the method 
of arrangement of the schools of paint- 
ings in the National Gallery ; and re- 
commend that a 2 ^ortion should be set 
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apart, dedicated to the perpetuation 
and extension of the British School of 
Art” — the purchase of pictures by 
living British artists for the national 
collection, especially such as are 
more adapted by their style and sub- 
ject to a gallery than a cabinet and 
that a room should be devoted to en- 
gravings. They would recommend 
the removal of the cartoons from 
Hampstead court to the National Gal- 
lery. They complain of injury done 
to the great picture of Sebastian del 
Piombo by insects — would suggest an 
encouragement for individuals to be- 
queath money as well as pictures — re- 
commend pictures of the era of Raphael 
to be more particidarly sought for — 
seem strongly to doubt the cajiability 
of the persons appointed to make pur- 
chases for the National Gallery, as if 
they were chosen more for their rank, 
than for taste, knowledge, and ability. 
They also animadvert on “ the com- 
positions of onr commissions for de- 
ciding on plans for public works,” and 
suggest, that public money should be 
laid out on British works of art in the 
highest and purest taste. In the com- 
pletion of public buildings, ]»ainting 
and sculpture should be called in for 
the embellishment of architecture. 
The report thus terminates : — It 
will give your committee the sincerest 
gratitication if the result of their en- 
quiry (in which they have been liber- 
ally assisted by the artists of this 
<*ountry), tend in any degree to raise 
the character of a profession "which is 
said to stand much higher among 
foreign nations than in our own ; to 
infuse, even remotely, into an indus- 
trious and enterprising people, a love 
of art, and to teach them to respect 
and venerate the name of arli'it,'' 

Such is the general subject matter 
of the report. We cannot but think 
that the committee have been ham- 
pered in the very outset, by having at 
one time two subjects under consider- 
ation, instead of one. Arts and ma- 
nufactures — each most important ! 
W e would not undervalue either, and 
admit in some degree their connexion ; 
nor indeed is it difficult to show, as 
Cicero asserts, that there is a certain 
chain uniting all arts and sciences ; 
but is it a vital one ? One of identity 
of nature Arc they in the common 
acceptation of the terms, fine arts and 
manufactures, Siamese twins, with but 
one and the same nervous system? 


Wc are persuaded that it is a ftilsc 
view so to consider them. They are 
not one necessarily in origin, and dif- 
fer in object. They arc therefore built 
and founded upon different principles, 
though in certain points they may be 
subject to common rides ; and so arc 
often things extremely dissimilar. Wc 
doubt if either would he benefited by 
this compulsory association. I'he one 
would be under bondage, or the other 
under a sense of degradation. Wc 
might as well marry penmanship to 
poetry. Wc arc convinced that it is 
the word “ design” that induces this 
initiatory error. 

The art of design for the artist is 
one thing, and the art of design for 
the manufacturer i< another. They 
rest not upon the same principles of 
invention ; — a facility of drau ing, of 
delineating by the hand, i's indeed the 
elementary iiocessit}' to both — but we 
contend, and siij)])ose we shall be 
thought by many to deal in jiaradox, 
that further than this necessity tliey 
have little, we do not say nothing, to 
do with each other. They have not, 
in fact, the same objects, consequently 
they should not, even in this elomcii- 
tary part of their education, draw the 
same things. The object of manufac- 
tures, whatever they be, next to tlicir 
essential utility, is ornament, admitting 
of infinite variety, and combination in 
form and colour — that of the higher 
arts to instruct ainl to please by com- 
manding our ftynij):itbics. 'I'he ambi- 
tious oniaincntalist who will he half 
artist, will issue but tasteless, dis))li*as- 
iiig, incongruous productioii>, instead 
of works of completeness, referable to 
the ru’es of his art, wdiicli are strit t 
and limited. We have been llie more 
particular in the tliscussion of this 
point, because an idea secu's to liavt! 
been very general both with the com- 
mittee and the evidence, that tlie study 
of the antique, and the drawing from 
statues, and casts of the Elgin marbles 
in particular, are the very first things 
that are necessary for incipient manu- 
facturers, almost of every kind. We 
differ in opinion — these are not things 
whose great object ever was or ought 
to be ornament. Nay, we will go far- 
ther and say, that they wander far 
from the right line, who would urge 
even studies inferior, vastly inferior to 
this high antique, such as botanical 
drawing and knowledge ; for, in fact, 
what is the principle of ornament uliicli 
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should engage the manufacturer ? It 
is not mimetic — form or colour, or both 
together, but not shown in resem- 
blances. It is the very contrary to 
that which is the artist's aim which 
gives the ornamentalist the scope for 
his genius. It may be capricious, only 
let it avoid strict delineation or por- 
traiture of any thing in nature. We 
really think this the essential differ- 
ence between the arts and manufac- 
tures, at their commencement. The 
one is imitative of nothing, indeed, in 
its higlier kind ; whence from its con- 
nexion w’ith higher art, manufacture 
is in some degree compelled to show its 
link, as may sometimes be the ease in 
the finer arabesque, which will i)artly 
be under the direction of the artist ; 
even then, if bird or beast appear, they 
should most capriciously terminate in 
delightful vagaries, out of all possibi- 
lity, find ill vague dissimilarity.* Why 
do w’c delight in old china, and wdiy 
do we abominate all Kiirojieaii ware, 
and more than all our own : W e dislike 
it because of this jumbling and con- 
founding the principles of arts and 
manufactures ; we must be artists in 
all, and bad ones too. Our manufac- 
tures will adect resemblances, and we 
have on our earthenw'are and china, 
vidgar landscapes with vulgar figures, 
or w orsc copies of better things, better 


for other places and materials (and 
therefore our very pleasure hi them is 
destroyed by association), or unmean- 
ing flowers instead of unmeaning pat- 
terns — towns, villages — view^s from 
annuals. Let us have all “ Byron’s 
Beauties” on plates, dishes, and cream- 
jugs — but forbid it, art, that wc should 
have the cartoons of Raphael upon 
platters, or the frieze of the Parthenon 
gallopading round a pudding dish, 
by w^ay of bringing the arts home 
to the poor man's door.” The would- 
be artist presumption of the manufac- 
turer disgusts us above all things ; 
the very blinds for a pot-house, are 
trans})areneies of landscapes (that 
might have flourished, and perhaps 
have, on canvass at Somerset House, 
or the Suffolk Street gallery), with 
a most unplcasing flippancy of exe- 
cution — and w'c turn from the vul- 
garity of art, and in disgust for the 
moment think it scarcely worth a 
higher cost or labour. But to China 
— and would there were a C/hinese wall 
of separation, built up, towered and 
guarded, to keep apart but for occa- 
sional and cautious embassies, the na- 
tion of arts from the nation of manu- 
factures. How gratifying to our eyes 
is old China ! The thin substance 
made purposely for the sensibility of 
tlie lip’s delicate texture ; and how 


* \\'c woiiUl not bo hero misunderstood. It nii^lit bo said that in architootiiro, what 
is ooininoiily tlic ornamontal i« the work of high art, as in friezes, &c. ; and the Elgin 
marhlos may he brought in illustration ; hut here, wc would observe that the arehiteet 
is cl higher artist, often himself a sculptor, and may choose or create his own ornament. 
And arcdiitectnre and senljiluro, being both highly inventive, go hand in hand for onii 
oliject, — are really sister arts, and with painting, make up the three graces of the ^ isihle 
arts. So are there many things which may seem at the first ^iow of the subject to 
come under ornament, wliith do not. Objects of conmiemoraticn, of reward, and jire- 
sentation, of costly materials, therein sculpture is the principal — such as vases, shields, 
iic., where the idea of ift>r must never intrude ; «diich idea of daily use, neverthe- 
less, is the great merit and desideratum of the manufacture, and here is the great dif- 
ference hot ween them. Wc arc aware that the uncostly materials of the Triiscan lases 
may bo objected a^inst our argument ; but were they vert/ uiieostly ? Supposing them 
to have been so, tlu^y were of commemorative designs ; tliey were in their origin, his- 
torical or domestic memorials, and deposited, sacredly dejiosited, abstracted from all 
idea of jirivate use ; nor, even as they are, out of this view of their consecration 
(wliich stamps upon them a value we can scarcely divest them of) do w’C think the 
figures that encircle them arc their best ornanicnts, and often for our own taste prefer 
less significant ornamental accompaniments, which w ould leave the impression of the 
beauty of the form of the object upon which they are designed more perfect. And if 
the shields of Achilles, or Hercules, as described by Homer and Hesiod, be objected 
against us, we throw oprselves back upon the same argument. They are commemora- 
tive and celestial gifts, not for use, but in the jmet’s conception, and indeed, where 
gods themselves w'ere mingled with earthly combatants ; and because the form of com- 
memorative presentation to the Duke of Wellington, happens to have been a shield, 
w’ill any one say, that the idea of its use, as such, at field-day, or even at another 
Waterloo, would not degrade it from its more sacred and depository character. 
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perfect and unerring the roundness of 
the form, fitting only the most grace- 
ful holding — ^liow charming the colours 
and pattern ! And does not the old 
elilna^ you will say, furnish represen- 
tations of figures human and inhuman ? 
Indeed it does, but such representa- 
tives of species unknown ! Dragons 
with three claws, and dragons with 
five, that would turn zoological gar- 
dens into till' Hcsj)cridcs. And then, 
liuman figures — delightfid unreali- 
ties, so divested of humanity — they 
may be inhabitants of the moon — who 
can imagine their anatomy under their 
embroidered wrappings ? W e gaze and 
wonder at the pale and peerless prin- 
cesses of the celestial empire, un- 
earthly, unfleshly substances ; chaste 


and lustrous are their complexions of 
natural enamel. Look at their little 
roseate mouths unlike those of our om- 
nivorous race, — did they ever open to 
aught grosser than a‘thcr or pome- 
granite seed ? and those eyes that 
could behold nothing wrong, and those 
innocent feet, were they not made for 
that very peculiar, not quite earth, but 
soft-cushioned and aerated ground, 
surfaced and inlaid with thinnest mo- 
ther-of-pearl, and dotted with china- 
asters ? We would enthusiastically pat 
the very dragons on the back for guard- 
ing them. Air, earth, and water, are 
all under the same shining ideality, 
and bow out of all ordinary rules of 
our sublunary planet to do their plea- 
sure. 


“ L*aura soave, o 1* alba rugiadosa 
L’aequa, la terra al suo favor sincticna.” 


Blessed be the Genius of China, that, 
w'ith a happy indifference of la’ws, 
anatomical, geometrical, and perspec- 
tive, of the round or the square, avoids 
similarity to any thing terrestrial, and 
proudly favours our benighted world 
with the translucent idealities of the 
empire of porcelain. Now break 
througlithc w'all of enchantment ! wdiat 
pictorial abominations do the mista- 
ken views of ornamental manufacturers 
produce ! W hat will the china manu- 
tacturer, the silk weaver, learn from 
open” exliibitions, tlmugh Somer- 
tect- House spread before him all her 
treasures, and though he be put to 
draw the Elgin Marljles from morn- 
ing till night ? As a private indivi- 
dual, indeed, he may have taste, and 


improve it. and delight in these tilings ; 
but each of them, for the advantage 
of his art, will learn nothing. He had 
far better study the borders, pattern, 
and colour of old missals, and those 
beautiful w'orks of arabesque, w hich 
abound and were executed upon true 
principles of the ornam(mtnl. Her- 
culaneum and Pom\)pii liavt‘ fqx’ued 
into day tiieir treasures, and will give 
still more, whose value is not in the 
pictures, but in decoration. Some 
years ago we helj)ed to paint a room 
for a friend from *; drawing rjf one w(* 
brought from Pompeii. It was of the 
brightest colours. blu< , red, and yel- 
low, and yet such was the assortment, 
that the effeet was any thing but gau- 
dy.* 


* We are surprised to find so sensible a man as Mr Ramsay Richard Reinaglc*, 
tlieorising before the Committed and we think upon rather a slippery foundation ; but 
if it be really correct, the lecture may do for the school, but surely the Committee wanted 
evidence and matter of fact of another kind. W'e are, however, disposed to dispute 
his very first position. He asserts that “ all elegant forms are derived from curvilinear 
ones ; ” and “ that any mere line, whether it be perpendicular or inelined to either 
side, and crossed by right-angles, presents no form of beauty.” Does Mr Reinagle 
really believe that perpendicular lines in architecture, ciossed at right-angles, are not 
beautiful ? What are architectural proportions but mostly perpendicular lines crossed 
at rijht-angles V What will Mr Cockrell say of the architrave ? IMr Reinagle certainly 
offers specimens, in which, by the shortness of the intersecting line, it is difficult to 
imagine a figuve ! His parallel lines, he says, may be a gridiron. We deny it, for they 
are not nfiyure; but once make Sijigure of i)erpendicular lines, and you have, perhaps, 
as near a chance of a beautiful result as in your circular lines. We imagine the 
beauty of the figure wholly composed of right-angles, and the figure, the circle or oval, 
really to rest upon the same ])rinciple, the repetition of the parts opposite, as in a re- 
flection. This conveys the hlea of i»erfect order, which is always pleasing ; and it has 
occurred to us that architectural drawings are often defective in this, that the point of 
sight is taken in a cross direction where the perspective is more complicated, and 
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We may have whole sides of a room really thiuk founded in common sense, 
papered from the lauded French school which is good taste, a great part of 
with landscape and figures, and liow- the enquiry and evidence goes to 
ever well done of their kind, the de- prove the necessity of giving the ina- 
signers, totally stepping out of their nufacturcr the education of the artist, 
own line, and jumping into the artists’. He is to learn geometry, botany, per- 
produce to the real eye of taste but spective, and we know not how many 
contemptible works ; and at the same things of about as much use to him as 
time overlook the purpose of a room, Coptic or Arabic. We evidently see 
which is to enclose, and not ])crpctu- the bias of the Committee. The fine 
ally arrest our attention witli vicw.s arts are to be finer tlian ever — high 
of the “ Bay of Naples,” or “ Ports- art to be interwoven into every kind 
mouth Harbour,” or limiting scenes, of manufacture — painters shall no more 
which, erelong, make the eyes so monopolize. How many millions of 
ache, that we wish them away a thou- hands, fair and dirty, are now at w'ork 
sand times a-day. Put your pictures in England, working in worsted and 
into frames, and know that you are weaving high art imported from Ger- 
looking at them in your room. And many, all on the great” known 
so is there an absurd affectation of and unknown principles and when 
flow ers on carpets, pointers upon rugs, screens, carpets, sofas, cushions, and 
and an intermediate list of pictorial hangings, with a laudable national 
absurdities, tui*iiiiig from w'hicli, if ambition, shall be laid before tlu* 
you chance to light on a Turkey Committee, vre shall fancy them lift- 
carpet, liow gratified is tlie eye by the ing iq) tlicir hands in admiration of 
rich mixture of colours, and the repose the works they have called up, and 
of looking u})oii no ohjccts. Yet, in congratulating each other like the Sy- 
spite of all our argument, w hich we racusaii gossips — 

“ PraxiOTic, here ! 

T.f.fik at tapestry first, Iionn finely w’oven — 

How ele^fjuit — You’d think the gods had ^vo^en il. 

Pi,! Holy !>Iinorv:i ! how’ those W'ea\ ors work ; — 
s«‘e like piiintors, they have wrought the hangings 
W ith pic tures large as life ! liow nalural 
They stand out ; and how’ natural they move 
rpon the wall — they look aliA e— not woven, 

W ell, man, it must ho ow'ned, is a wise creature ! — 

Ah, there he is, Adonis ! — w’omlorful ! — 

All on a eoucli of silver.” Ki.tox from Theocritus. 

l‘h*om what has been said, it is evi- schools throughout the kingdom he 
dent fliat w'O consider the enquiry of adopted, w’herein drawing may be 
tlic Comniittce, in some respect, has taught. That is the readiest mode of 
taken a misdirection. Yet w e shall delineating objects ; because we think 
be happy if their plan of establishing this power of drawing must be a great 


where this great beauty of conspicuous order, column answering to column, and meet- 
ing in the arch, is overlooked. We should even prefer architectural views from the 
very centre. We do not see the beauty of Mr Reiiiagle’s lines until he encloses them, 
and thereby making figures, and those figures will e\er be most beautiful where there 
is the greatest eorrespondeiieo between the parts. It is this principle of the one half 
of a figure being the repetition of the other half, that makes the great fascination of 
the kaleidescope, a little instrument that, in the hands of the oriiamentalist of many 
manufacturers w'ould be (and in some has been) of more use in one day, than years of 
study of the anticpie, or the finest specimens that ever adorned galleries of art. “ Ars 
esi celare artem,” is, however, no less to be observed here, than in all instances of 
taste. Order itself mav be too precise, imd too closely curb in and check variety. It 
is not necessary that tins reflecting principle should be in every direction lao exact, 
though it should have, perhaps, an approach throughout. It may he enough, as in vases, 
if it be laterally observed — liorpendicularly, it may be but slightly, or e\ en not all 
sln)wn, as the subject may admit or require. 
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assistance, and, as it were, tlie trades- 
man’s short-hand. He will certainly 
most readily create forms who can 
most readily draw them. The evi- 
dence upon the schools in France, Ber- 
lin, and ill Bavaria, particularly the 
latter, where there are no less than 
33, is of very great value. We had 
forgotten that Burke regretted the 
neglect of any general instruction in 
art at our universities and public 
schools. We are happy to be refer- 
red to the opinion of so great a man. 
"We have ourselves frequently taken 
some pains in this Magazine to impress 
that sentiment upon the public, and 
upon the minds of those who only can 
bring any scheme to bear. The Fine 
Arts would thus chiefly be benefited, 
and how would their acquisition adorn 
and even elevate classicid learning? 
If there be any one who for the most 
efl^ectual prosecution of his profession, 
requires the highest mental cultiva- 
tion, it is the artist. This would give 
rank and honour to the profession, and 
not only necessarily create patrons, but 
make them likewise nice judges. All 
vulgarity would then bo banished to 
the area of lower taste.-, and arts and 
artists would assume their genuine and 
true dignity. The known learning of 
some of the professors has already, we 
think, been beneficial. But will it not 
require'a judgment of which we sec no 
promise in the Report or evidence, 
perhaps with the exception of that of 
Baron von Klenze on the Schools of 
Bavaria, in laying before the pupils, not 
indiscriminately every thing, but just 
such things as may best suit their ul- 
terior destination ? The mechanic 
W'ill learn the art of delineation more 
completely by practising from com- 
plicated machinery, than from the 
Apollo or Venus de Medi<|is. The 
evidence of Dr BoWring will be read 
with interest — ^particularly that part 
which relates to copyright. The want 
of separation of the subjects of arts 
and manufactures, is felt throughout 
his evidence. We are not always sure 
to whi^'h his answers may apply ; nor 
indeed of the direct drift of the ques- 
tions. There is too much jargon about 
the great principles of art,” and we 
are sometimes surprised that any an- 
swer should be given to questions as 
unintelligible as the following — Is 
there that connexion between such 


works (collections of arts called Ex- 
hibitions) and the great principles of 
art, that is, the iiriiiciples of the truth 
in art, the correctness of representa- 
tion, and those principles which arc 
admitted to be principles of beauty in 
all ages, that there would be,” &c. 
Though the speaker undertakes to bo 
his own interpreter, we should say, as 
in the case of Mr Puff, that the in- 
terpreter is the hardest to be under- 
stood of the two.” Dr Bowring is 
a universal linguist, and catches the 
inconceivable idea in a moment, and 
answers, ‘‘ Obviously there is not.” 
Dr Bowring had before this been ra- 
ther willing to throw such indefinable 
examinations overboard, or at least 
their elucidation upon other shoulders, 
for being asked, What is meant by 
those }>rinciples?” first answers cer- 
tainly by what they arc m)t — “ That 
general instruction which (‘xhihits the 
great principles of art, connected with 
its liistory and progress.” How the 
instruction in principles can be the 
principles themselves, we leave to thos(» 
to whom such rej)lies arc satisfactory ; 
but Dr Bowring, aware that he has 
slipped but from words to words, and 
the exhibition of riding their circuit 
will not show any extraordinary skill 
on the part of himself (the Commis- 
sioner), adroitly bolts over the jiale, 
referring to Dr Waagen. Probably 
I can hardly do better than refer to 
the evidence of Dr Waagen. as givcui 
to this Committee last session, for cor- 
rect definitions of the distinctions Ix'- 
tween the priin iplcs of arr and lhi*ir 
practical application.” The reader 
may, however, spare himself the trou- 
ble of looking for what he will no! 
find. It is a happy figure in rhetoric 
to quote or refer to authors (the more 
foreign the better) who have never 
said one word upon tin; sidject. A 
rather unlearned friend of ours thus 
uts to silence a literary bore — “ You 
now Jablouski puts that matter clear.” 
We were surprised at his attainments, 
till he assured us he knew nothing of 
Jablouski, but had accidentally seen 
his name in a review that morning, 
and that had he been conversing witli 
a politician he would with equ^ suc- 
cess have used the name of Peter the 
Great. 

We learn from Dr Bowriiig’s evi- 
dence that the superior taste of French 
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patterns in the silk* manufacture en- 
sures to France an export of five- 
sixths of her whole produce, whilst 
ours does not exceed one-eighth, or 
one- tenth. This he ascribes to the 
establishment of Schools of Art, and 
instances particularly their good ef- 
fect at Lyons. The following is a 
very interesting account of the inven- 
tor of the Jacquard loom. 

“ Jactiuard, the inventor of the beau- 
tiful and simple machinery by which the 
most intricate and complicated patterns 
arc produced by the common shuttle, was 
more than once exposed to assassination, 
in consc(]ucncc of the prejudices of the 
people against his discovery ; he was re- 
garded as a iniblic enemy. Three attempts 
^Ycre made upon bis life, ainl he was obli- 
ged for yen 's to hide himself from the 
^ cngeancc of the labtiuring population. 
Tliat machine, by which this stuflT was 
wrought, was broken u]) in the ]mbUe place 
by the order and in tlic presence of the 
anlhoritics. Hut Lyons, while resinliiig 
all manufacturing improvoinenl, saw liei 
trade <l(*eliiic, and her inhabibnits reduced 
to niiiory. In the time of her distrcv'., 
)ac<puird was again thought of, and tliere- 
.siiS(itation ('f the manufactine of Lyons is 
solely due to the introiliiction of the me- 
chanism whi-.h had been thus publicly and 
l:;n«)niiniuudy destroyed. Jac<iuard not 
only lived to see liimself reinstated in the 
aflections of his ftdlow-citizcns ; he was 
pcnsione<l by the towai of Lyons to the 
extent ot KMJO crowns yearly; he was 
docoratc»l with the Legion of Honour ; ho 
became the j)rido and boast of the oper.i- 
ti\c cla»ses, and I venture to say, that 
aiiniMg the work [leoplc of Lyons there is 
not lU ibis moment a name held in any 
thing like the same esteem and aflcction 
as the n.inie of .lacipiard. lie saw this 
eliangc before he died, for his death tot>fc 
place only last year. He was aeeompaiiied 
to his grave by IIk- most distinguished per- 
sons of bis ncighbonrhood, and by multi- 
tudes of the working orders, and his j)ie- 
tnre now oceuj)ies the jdaeo of honour in 
the museum of the School of Art. 

“ I incMitioii these eireurastaiices as a 
remarkable instance and evidence of im- 
proved opinion, and of the disposition to 
consider the contributions of art and science 
as valuable auxiliaries to tlie manufactur- 
ing interests.” 
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It appears that in France there are 
« about eighty recognised Schools of 
Art.” That ‘‘ at the present moment 
there are 200 students in the Lyonese 
schools.” It is not, how'ever, clearly 
marked what portion are directed to 
the higher attainments of art, and what 
to manufacture. 

“ Question — ^^'hat is the eonstitution of 
the principal School of Lyons ? 

“ The School of Art of Lyons originated 
in a decree of Buonaparte, dated, I think, 
from Warsaw. It’s object was to givo 
elementary instruction in Art, with a view 
to the improvement of the silk manufac- 
tures of France. But its field of useful- 
ness has widened from time to time, and 
it is now divided into six principal depart- 
ments, that of, 1, Painting; 2, Architec- 
ture ; *‘1, Oriiainent, and w/fate eti carte 
(which is th(‘ mean** of communicating to 
SI fsibri<‘, or to a maimfacture any model or 
drawing upon pajun*). There is also, 4, 
a Bofanii-al depurlment ; 5, a Sculpture 
de]>artmcnt ; and lastly, a depsirtment 
which has been added within th(? last year 
or two, thsit of lingraving. Ttic depart- 
ment of Painting is divided into three 
sections ; the first is the Svhool of Paint- 
ing, or drawing from the living subject ; 
the second from busts, or inanimate na- 
ture ; and the third is called the class of 
the Pidiiciples of Painting.” 

These Schools in France are assist- 
ed by the State. 

“ At Paris, the budget of the Minister 
of the Interior gives 20,(UJ0 francs to the 
Royal .School of Design, and the 3Juniei- 
pality gives GOOO francs. The coiirise of 
study lasts for three years, and the Stu- 
dents pay five francs for the first year, and 
ten francs for each of the second and third. 
As a matter of opinion, do you think it 
belter for Government to assist or to in- 
terfere in these matters? Perhaiis an 
answer equally .applicable to all countries 
c«in hardly be giwq|. It must be remembered 
that in France the action of the Govern- 
ment is every where ; th.it tlu*rc is no 
branch of the Administration wliicli is not 
directly or indirectly dejiendent upon the 
Government itself, and that the influence 
of the Government of Paris is so inter- 
mixed with the local organization, that it 
W'oiild be scarcely possible for those schools 
to move as they move, unless the protec- 
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. ^ ‘‘Onic to our knowledge, which seems ])r.ietically to deny our iii- 

eriority in “ patterns.” A lady has informed us that a partner or agent of a house 
in russels hu-, bcLMi recently purchasing (and travelling for the cxiiress purpose) old 
s s of F.uglish manufacture, solely for the patterns — not our imitations of Indian, 
hut English patterns. 
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lion of Govermnent were behind them. 
Every body looks to the Government, and 
the Government middles -with every thin. 

Dr Bowring speaks very favourably 
of the schools of art in Switzerland ; 
he found that a Chinese had come from 
Canton, and had studied for throe years 
at Geneva. He imagines that the 
average rate of wages is higher there 
than in any part of the European 
W’orld, which he attributes to their 
groat knowledge. In Geneva the 
schools are not quite gratuitous ; 6 

francs arc paid for the first year, ten 
for the second and third, and the defi- 
cit is made up by the governmuiit 
funds.” In treating on the very im- 
portant subject of Copyright,” Dr 
Bowring enters much into the detail 
of the French law, and gives an ac- 
count of the establishment of the locid 
tribunals, the “ Conscil de Prud’hom- 
mes.” 

“ The ])eiial code recognises the right 
of every inventor to the [)rotoc*tion of his 
patterns f)r other inventions, even though 
liC should not be protected hy patent, and 
pro\ides that a penalty of not less than 
100 francs, and not more than ’iOlK), shill 
be levied on any individual vho \iolates 
the cojiyright of another ; and it also pro- 
vides that a fine of not loss than *25 
francs, nor more than 500 francs ^hould 
be levied on any incli\i(lual who hells a 
pirated article. What is the French term 
for co])yright ? I recollect none but the 
general term ])ropriete, or jjroperty. The 
iijva.sion of tliat proi)orty by the ]>iracy of 
a j>atent mark or pattern is called a con- 
trvfacon or forgery, and the invader is de- 
nominated a contrefaiseur, or forger. The 
law also jirovides for the confiscation of all 
pirated copyright, whether of patents or 
otherwise, also all plates, moulds, and 
matrices which have been pirated. For- 
merly the application of this law was left 
to the ordinary tribunals, but it was found 
that tliat machinery wa^^o cumbrous and 
expensive, as is the fact at this moment in 
England, and a local tribunal now exists in 
most of the manufacturing towns of France, 
to which all questions of copyright arc 
referred. That tribunal is called the Coii- 
seil do Prud’hommes ; it is compo.sed of 
an ccpial number of manufacturers and 
workmen, jdus one manufacturer, who is 
the president of the tribunal, and this tri- 
bunal is charged jyith the decision of every 
question of manufacturing interest." 

Again — 

“ That institution is charged with the 
settleinont of all maniifncturing iiucstions. 
It is really a tribunal of concllialion, agaiii'-t 
whose deci'^ion there is an a])i)eul in cer- 


tain cases. It has a power of fine and im- 
prisonment. All questions of the *■ marks ’ 
which any manufacturer chooses to adopt 
to designate his wares, and all questions of 
patent and copyright are referred to it. 
Patents in France arc considered as ma- 
nufacturing property, and are subjected to 
the conditions of two laws, known by the 
title of the Patent Laws, and bearing date 
January and Hlay, 1791. The proprietor 
of a patent has the power of bringing any 
one who violates that patent before the 
ordinary tribunals ; and independently of 
the line which may be levied, the law re- 
quires that a ijuarter more tlian the fine 
shall he gi\cn to the poor of the district 
in which the patent has been invaded, pro- 
vided the fine docs not exceed the simi of 
JHHKJ francs. It is necessary to state that 
a patent has not legal ettcct until it is in- 
serted in the Bulletin des Lois. The C'on- 
seil de Prud’homines has alsu juvisdii*tion 
in all cases of jmtonts ; Imt it i'« requirotl, 
in order that the ))atentoe maj have the 
right of calling upon ihe C’onsoil de Prud’- 
hoinmes, that the patent should be recog- 
nised and recorded in the archives of the 
C’onseil, as is the case in matters of jmttern. 
And has the C'onseil de Ih'iul’homines ju- 
risdiction over patterns ? Yes, the (’oiin- 
seil do Priid’hommcs has jurisdiction over 
throe dcscrii)tions of mamifactuniig pro- 
perly — over patenls, over ‘ marks,’ where 
‘ marks’ are \iolated, and o\oi patlerns 
The (’onseil de Pmd’houimes bein:', «im 
ceonomical tribunal, tlu‘ patentee would 
Jiave rocoa^^c to it r.ither than to the 
higher and more costly tnbenal.s. Doo^ a 
French jiarciif. taken out for fi\e \ears, 
come under I lie jurisdiction of ihi^S Court ? 
Certainly. Or for ten years.-' — Yes; an> 
mail may use this minor tribunal if he pre- 
fer it. The Conscil dc PriKl’liomines is, 
as I mentioned, a tribunal which decides 
on the violation of patents »)f marks and 
patterns employed, or claimed hy a gi\eu 
manufacturer. 

“ Then it is nt once a legal and an eijui- 
table tribunal ? — It is." 

Many of the manufacturers of 
Franco, as those of hardware and cut- 
lery, are authorized to emjdoy a 

mark,” and on their registering that 
mark ” at the grieffe of the Conseil, 
they get an exclusive title to its use ; 
and the person who employs surrepti- 
tiously the mark or device of another, 
is not only responsible for the conse- 
quences and the losses, hut is consi- 
dered by the French law as a forger, 
and subject to the penalties which 
apply to the forgery of handwriting. 
A mark ” is deemed a property, if 
a maniifacturer cho(..'-c to liave it so 
recorded, and can give evuleiiec from 
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tlie books of tlic Consoil of bis priority 
of inscription, and the Conseil de 
Prud’hommes are judges as to whe- 
ther the imitation of the mark” 
is a Violation of the property. In 
case of appeal the tribunals of 
commerce overrule the decisions 
of the Conseil de Prud’hommes. 
With respect to patterns, the law re- 
cognises equally, as in the case of 
patents, the right of property ; and 
the decree of 1 8‘2(}, by which the Con- 
scil dc Prud’hommes is established at 
Lyons, specially invests that tribunal 
w'ith the preservation of the property 
oi drawings and patterns, and requires 
that any manufacturer who wishes to 
ijbtaiii security for a pattern, shall de- 
posit his ]iattern under an envelope, 
"with his seal and his signature, and to 
tliis packet shall be attached the seal 
of the (’onscil de Prud’hommes ; that 
a register shall be kept of all such in- 
scriptions or claims to copyright, and 
that the manufacturer ai)ply ing shall re- 
ceive from tlie Conseil a (*crtiticate stat- 
ing tlic date when he deposited his pat- 
eni ; that in case of (.Lisj)utcw'ith rcsijcct 
to the copyright of a pattern, the regis- 
ter in tJie archives of the Conseil shall 
bo taken sufficient evidence of the 
priority of date when the pattern is 
deposited. The manufacturer shall 
declare for how long he desires the 
copyright should be possessed by him, 
wliethcr f()r one, three, or five years, 
or ill j)er))etuity. 

The eat hardship and disadvan- 
tage of tlie law of eoiiyright and ))a- 
toiit, as it now stands in tliis country, 
is manifesred in the eases of Mr Htui- 
ning, tlie vi*rv abli' and ingenious 
modeller of the lilgin marbles, and of 
Mr Martin, the celebrated painter of 
Belsliazzar’s Feast, and in the fact 
that the rediscovery of the most va- 
luable art of metallic relief engraving 
has been again lost, and a si'eond re- 
discovery now at the risk of being 
brought to no purpose. Mr Henning 
must have bestowed immense time in 
his drawing and cutting them in in- 
taglio ; and yet they are now com- 
monly pirated from casts, and may be 
had any where for a few shillings, 
leaving Mr Henning a total loser. 
They are the twentieth part of the 
size of the originals-twe have seen 
complete sets at the small cost of ten 
shillings. An instance oecuiTcd of a 
set being ordered by letter from Mr 
Henning, and when packed up, and 


ready to be sent olV, it was foiuid that 
the writer had furnished himself with 
a pirated set. Mr Martin complains 
that French copies of his works arc 
brought over, and sold at a cheap 
rate ; and that they are lithographed, 
and put up in shop-windows, to his 
ruin ; that he has endeavoured in vain 
to obtain an injunction to prevent the 
exhibition of a diorama of Belshazzar’s 
P’east ; that the plagiarist is not only 
safe on account of the expenses of the 
prosecution, but that he is enabled to 
come into the market with a cheaper 
production, with all the advantages, 
not only of Mr Martin’s genius, but 
of his outlay in advertisements, &e. 
Mr Martin suggests the following 
remedy : — 

“ I will venture to suggest a method of 
protection ; A committee of gentlemen 
and artists might be appointed to sit at 
the Museum about once in the fortnight 
or month ; say in the following towns, 
namely, for England — London, BatJi, Li- 
verpool, Birminglijim, Hull, and New- 
c.astle-upon-Tyne ; for Scotland — Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow ; and for Ireland — 
Dublin and Cork, lor the purpose of re- 
ceiving and registering imi)rossioiis of 
original works, after which the coi)) right 
should be con^ider(^d as fixed, and all 
ialse co]nes found i)i an> part oi ilu* 
Fnited Kingdom, after the copyright has 
been fixed, should be seized. We -liould 
likewise lia\e the power of seizing all fo- 
reign eoj)ics> as smuggled goorls, and 
treating the jiossessors accordingly. Thus 
no print should be protected unless dejio- 
sited at tin* I\hiseum, or '\vhate\er othi-r 
j)lace or places might be appointed. 1 
think by th.at it would be put a stop li». 
1 would have it at the British 3Juseniii, 
certainly ; it woiibl be desirable also to 
have them in each mainifacturing town.” 

Surely, if the imitating an artist’s 
or engr.aver’s stmp, so easily aflixed 
to a print, w’erc m law’ a forgery, and 
treated accordingly, few* would be bold 
enough to commit it, and few’<‘r print- 
sellers w ould incur the risk and odium 
which w ould fiill upon them. 

Mr Martin’s evidence likewise 
show’s w’hat injury the arts suffer under 
the excise laws. Others have aiuply 
sliown that the expense of glass (that 
w'hieh costs in France 2s. 9d. being in 
England L.l, 3s.) prevents the sale of 
prints ; but Mr Martin show's it.s in- 
jury in a still higher department, as a 
check to genius. He thinks that if 
encouragement had been given to 
glass-paiiiting, it ‘‘ ll^u^t have siirpaba- 
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ed all other branches of art in splen- 
dour, as it is capable of producing t}\c 
most splendid and beautiful effects, far 
superior to ^ oil-painting or water-co- 
lours, for by the transparency we have 
the means of bringing in real light, 
and have the full scale of nature as to 
light and as to shadow, as well as to 
the richness of colour, which wc have 
not in oil-painting nor in water-co- 
lours.” — When you were employed 
in painting on glass did you find the 
excise laws present any great obstacle 
to the improvement?” Yes, that 
was the greatest obstacle.” 

The heavy duty on plate-glass pre- 
vented his pursuing it, although it 
would most peculiarly be adapted to 
the display of his powers. We are 
happy to find that it is quite a mis- 
take that the art of painting on glass 
is lost — that we can produce every 
colour but one, the ruby, and to that 
Tj£e can come very near ; and in all 
other respects we have greater power 
than the old painters on glass. What 
may be the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of academies — how far they are 
schools, and in what they are not 
schools, &c. — we shall be better able 
to judge of when we have more dis- 
tinct and certain information than we 
find either in the report or evidence. 
But we do consider our own Koyal 
Academy most unfairly treated in this 
report. Every sort of abuse is raked 


together against it, repetitions of 
which are studiously and unnecessarily 
elicited. And although there is 
scarcely a fact in the evidence ^at is 
not denied, or an adverse opiniA that 
is not directly refuted, yet it is plain ' 
that the committee are most desirous 
to revolutionize their constitution ac- 
cording to the new municipal princi- 
ples which have done so much towards 
republicanizing England, and creating 
and perpetuating eternal dissension 
and unneighbourly feeling throughout 
the kingdom. And so would their 
remodelling the Academy do infinite 
mischief among artists.* 

But what does the evidence against 
the Academy amount to ? Some are dis- 
satisfied because their pictures have 
been badly hung, some twenty or more 
years ago ; some have not received all 
the honours they deserve in their own 
estimation ; some have ri'celved none, 
because they would not seek them, or 
because they insulted tlie body w'ho 
should confer them ; some dislike the 
patronage the Academicians meet 
with ; some comjilain of their dinners ; 
some that their place at the table is 
not where it should be ; some are dis- 
appointed, and therefore dislike the 
whole constitution ; some enact the 
fable of the fly on the wlicel, and self- 
conceited, are therefore in perpetual 
wrath, and think the Academy have 
been indebted to tlicm for all their 


* ^Ir Ilaydon is the most zealous of the opponents of the Rojal Acadeuij. It 
would hive been belter, perhaps, if the Committee h.id given him an ojiporiunity of 
eorreeting all his mistatements. He is not always correct as to persons and dates. 
We have seen that gentleman’s ** Letter to the Jidilor of illackwood’s Magazine,” in 
the Morning Chronicle of the -*JOth November, which does him MTy great credit. It 
is that of a zealous, and wc think of a sincere man, and written (perliaps under some 
])rovoeation, for we had freely criticised Ids works) in a gcnth'inanlike and temperate 
s]>irit. Wc cannot here rejily to the particulars, but we beg to assure IMr Ha^doii 
that he is quite misti^^n with regard to ourselves; we are not, as he concoiM's, an 
“ old enemy,” nor a new, nor any enemy at all. Our suspicion that Ic' did criticise 
Mr Bird’s picture is excused by his owm admission, and we think it is a jiity that he 
did not 'withhold his remarks on the conduct of the Academy, just at the time that he 
and Mr Bird were competitors ; but w'e acquit him of any ill motive. With Bird we 
were most intimate, and are (juite sure that he knew not, nor would have countenanced 
anj remonstrance with Wilkie from an academician ; indeed, "we doubt if at that time 
Bird had one ac()uaintance among the R.A.’s. He w'as a single-hearted, honourable 
man. Wliatcver maj have been our belief upon the subject of the remarks upon 

Bird, it has never operated 'with ua, for until very recently wc never noticed Mr 
Haydon’s works at all, nor did 'we ever see liim to our knowledge. It was T>y mere 
chance that we saw Mr Haydoif s letters in the Morning Chronicle. We mention this, 
that Mr Haydoii may not think that wc purposely avoid a reply to him. It is ten to 
one if we sec any remonstrance so puhlisheil. If we have criticised his picture, as he 
may think, severely, we beg to assure liiin ihat >vc sincerely wish him the fullest suc- 
cess- loving the arts, we shall ever criticise w'orks, publicly exhibited, freely, andfropi 
oiir ideas of the in-inciiiU s of art. We may be wTong, but we give our reasons. 
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sliow. Varnish is (in imagination) 
denied; or accidentally was spilt “ once 
upon a time.” One informer looked 
for an Aeademician some eighteen 
years ago, and happened to find a 
bear. Then the Academy, fifty or 
sixty years ago, w'as founded in in- 
trigue. Alas,” said the lamb to the 
wolf, “ I -was not born then.” — No 
matter ; then it was your father or your 
grandfather.” We have heard of a 
no])lo Duke, a patron of arts, much 
given to sneer at the Academy, laying 
particular emphasis on the word Roijcdy 
and we find that some are of his opi- 
nion, that whatever is Uoyal must be 
l)ad. Poor old Lear, -who gave up 
all,” might well lack his I'orty Fol- 
lowers. Then, there is the charge 
■which is sure to be ]>opular — The 
mi<a}iplication of their I'linds.” But 
here the evidence, not resting on opi- 
nions, but facts, is highly to the honour 
ofihe Academicians. 

\\'e really arc at a loss to know how 
the Koval Academy, founded b}’ tho 
King, hicated by liim in his private 
j)al.i<'c, and so continued in succession 
by his pT’cseiit Majesty, is in any way 
anieuable to a C\,mmittco of the House 
of Common^. Has the King delegated 
his authority over them r ^Ve may be 
wrong, but have not seen a declar- 
ation to that etioet. ^^’c find, indeed, 
by the ])utting of one of the cpiestioiis, 
wo think indeceiuh , that the King 
may imt be looked to as a judge of the 
arl>. But wi' see no neecsdty for tak- 
ing out of his hands his own Academy. 
Let tlio Committee, if they like, esta- 
blish as many new as they please, and 
w ith such regulations as may counter- 
act the protended evils of the one 
(‘stablishcd. Let his IMajesty, an he 
please, look into the affairs of liis own 
establishment, and consult competent 
persons — that is another matter; but 
ve Avant hero, no Committees, and 
Commissions of the appointment of 
his Majesty’s meddlers. Mr Howard’s 
rejdy is admirable to Question *214,5 — 
Do you think at the present time, 
the rules and regidatioiis iire suscepti- 
ble of any important improvement? 
1 imagine that no society can be said 
to be perfect.” *2147. — “ The Com- 
mittee Avould be glad to hear from you 
any suggestion for thc<mprovcment of 
the laws and regulations of the So- 
ciety, to which they seem susceptible, 

from your experience. If I were 
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aware that the Academy was suscept- 
ible of any improvement on those 
points, I should of course lay it before 
the Council. The Committee here 
dropped the subject. The scholar- 
like, gentlemanlike, masterly, and 
clear evidences of Sir M. A. Sheeand 
Mr Howard, are strikingly opposed to 
tliose of some of their heedless oppon- 
ents. There is one thing for which we 
blame tho Academy extremely. They 
have suffered themselves to be entrap- 
ped ; they have given up an established 
right (and his Majesty’s consent does 
not appear either to have been asked 
or given) for a mere sufferance tenure ; 
and great pains arc taken to show them 
and the public that they are liable to 
be turned out of the New National 
Gallery at anytime. We copy from 
the appendix the statement upon this 
subject of their old tenure, in the re- 
tiu*n given in by the Secretary : — 

“ St,ateiiU‘nt of the Conditions, if any, 
on which the Ai)artmeiits at Somerset 
House were originally bestowed on the 
Ho\al Academy; and of the period for 
which they ^^crc granted, whether unli- 
mited, or terminable at the pleasure of the 
Crown, or otherwise. 

“ There arc no expressed eonditimis on 
which the apartments at Somerset House 
were origiiiall} bestowed on the Koval 
Academy. I’he Royal Academv of Arts 
took ]>osscssion of the apartments which 
they occu})y in Somerset House, in April 
17H0, hy \irtue of a letter from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury to the 
Surveyor- General, directing him to deliver 
over to the Treasurer of the Royal Aca- 
deiiij, ‘ all the apartments allotted to His 
3Iajesty’& said Academy in tho new luiild- 
ings i\t Somerset House, which are to he 
ai)prc)priated to the uses specified in the 
several plans of the same heretofore 
settled.’ 

“ The Royal A%dcmy received these 
apartments as a gift from their muniticent 
founder, George the Third ; and it has 
been always understood by the members, 
that His Majesty, when ho ga\e up to the 
Government his Palace of Old Somerset 
House (where the Royal Academy was 
originally established), stipulated that 
apartments should be erected for that es- 
tablishment ill the new building. The 
Royal Academy remained in the old Pa- 
lace till those rooms were completed, 
which liad been destined for their occupa- 
tion ; j)lans of which had been submitted 
to their approval, and signed by the Pre- 
sident, Council, and Officers.” 

N 
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They had been in possession of So- 
merset House for fifty years. Their 
apartments became the property of the 
King by exchange, and he gave them 
to the Academy. We think it not 
honest now to make an exchange with 
them upon the understanding of their 
right, and when the^’ find themselves 
entrapped in their new building, to 
turn round to them, and say it is no 
bargain ; you have, it is true, given up 
your old rooms to us, but you are only 
here upon sufferance. Doubtless the 
Academy did not look to the possibi- 
lity of the adoption of such national 
morality — ^but they should have been 
more provident. 

We leave this part of our subject 
for the present, upon which we may 
touch at a future time, when wc con- 
sider the case of the Engravers, and their 
condition in the Royal Academy, as we 
intend to make some remarks upon 

thpir recently juiblished i)amphlets 

There is no ])art of the report so de- 
serving of the public attention as that 
which relates to the National Cxallcry. 
But if we blame the Royal Academy 
for accepting, in exchange for a most 
respectable and solid tenure, an ac- 
knowledged liability to removah and 
perhaps extinction — for there appears 
to be no mention of a future transfer 
to any other location — what terms 
can sufficiently express the f(dly, h:- 
norance, or carelessness, or all to^j- 
tlier, of the iiariies, whoever tlu’y may 
be, who have perpetrated a scheme ( f 
a National Chillery so entirely inade- 
(piate to its purpose. It is seen by a 
plan annexed to the report, vndby the 
evidence, that one half of the whole 
building is given up to the Ibjyal Aca- 
demy, who arc, for the jircbcnt, iiiagni- 
ticcntly lodged, jind that which should 
have been entirely open to the public, 
as built at tiie puWlc expense, is de- 
voted to the advantage and gain of a 
pirivate society. So that one half of 
the country’s magnificent promise ter- 
minates contemptibly in a Shilling 
(iallery — a paid Exhibition. Thus 
the space, the whole of which would 
scarcely have been sufficient for a great 
National Gallery, is ah initio hampered 
with the comlition of giving up) one 
half to the Royal Academicians.- Sir 
M. A. Slice goes to Lord Grey — the 
business is settled — a committee ap- 
piointed by the Treasury, who, with- 
out due competition being proposed, 
adopt ^Ir Wilkins’ plan ; have no 


communication with him (but on one 
occasion for a trifling explanation of 
his pflan) — do not lay before the archi- 
tect plans of other galleries, though 
the most impiortant have been erected 
ill iliffercnt parts of Europe ; have no 
extended view of the subject, hut with 
unpardonable carelessness, sanction a 
mere temporary depository for our 
present very small collection, as if it 
never was intended it should vie with 
the great galleries of infinitely less im- 
portant states in Europe, yet pre- 
sume to call their abortive scheme a 
National (Gallery ! They do not ap- 
pear even to have taken the trouble to 
consider the additional ])ictiircs that 
may be mne at the nation’s command, 
to have calculated their immbcT or 
dimensions. Thej have not even 
siifiidently provided against fire, for 
only half of the building i* fire- 
proof, and by allowing tli:* oilier half 
to the Academy, in which is the keep- 
er’s residence, tliey h.'i\e rendered fire 
prohdhJci and that particular portion 
is not fire-proof. The subject of 
rooms for ancient sculpture has not 
been contemplated at all — consequeiit- 
\y, tliero are none. Mr Wilkins the 
architect, bting asked who arc the 
committee appointed by the Treasury, 
notices only seven, wc are to .suppose, 
that they arc the most active — ^.ord 
Faniborougli, Lord Kipoii, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, ]\ir Riill^ Colburne, Mr 
Jluiiie, Lf.rd I^ansdowne, and Mr 
Rogers. ''I'lio onh cliroetioiis In seems 
to have received from these “ Sc\cii 
>leeper&,” were to jiiake ttje looms 
appnqiriatv'd to tlie Acad-, my .1 part 
of the plan. But the Royal Academy 
ajipoiuted likewLe a committee, who 
did < oiumnnicatc with tlio arehitcct, 
and doubtless they thought tlieinscdves, 
for their skill in architectural ear' ing. 
The sc^en wise nion,” biit we would 
remind them “ to look to the end,” 
before they coiulude theinsches hap- 
py. Tile difliculty the (‘ommittee 
have in extracting from Mr Wilkins 
the sample fact, that but for the 
condition of the large accommodation 
to the Academy, the gallery would 
have exhibited more pictures, is very 
striking. Throughout the whole of 
Mr WUkins’ evidence we are quite as- 
tonished at his own inadequate views, 
both as to the future and even present 
probable wants of such an institution, 
and at the indiflerence of the Commit- 
tee and the Goverumeiit who appoint- 
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cd thcm^ and sanctioned a mutilated 
and lamentable plan. However, ill 
as we think of the whole scheme, of 
some of its errors wc must partly ac- 
(piit the architect (we say partly, for 
we think ho should, witli professional 
pride, have thrown up his employment 
rather than have risked his reputation 
upon an creotion certain of being* con- 
demned). Tiic Ministry, it appears, 
had been previously ‘^pledged” to 
Lord Salisbury on behalf of the inha- 
bitants of Castle Street and the neigh- 
bourhood — they having always had a 
])riYate approach through the Mews ; 
in consecpioncc of which ‘‘ pledging’* 
there are two passages through this 
ini])ortaut building. Surely this might 
have been otherwise settled. Then it 
ai)i)ears that some amateur archi- 
tects,” as Mr Wilkins calls them, took 
it into their heads that by throwing hack 
the building about oO feet, they >liould 
get a right of the Avhole extent of St 
Martin’s portico from l*all Mall east, 
whir!), they -were told, they would not 
obtain, and which tliiy have not ob- 
tained. lint they ba^e nearly aimex- 
ed tile National GalLuy 10 the parLh 
workhousu. Vrh.ieh is ruinous to a pro- 
per lighting of a great i)art of the 
buililing. 1 ha]<.s it nia\ bo a j>rae- 
tical a Oil Ignificant hint to the Koyal 
Ac ideinicians to what they are to look 
if they do not behave themselves revc- 
reiilh to their betters. 

“ (^K'-tion 1 li)7. Ihit is there not siif- 
rii'ieiit jit all e\eiits, jn (Ii(» Jionl V 

('ortair j, a.nl there wojilcl luue boon in 
llio Jiiir, oi.ly f('rtaiii gentlcMoeu amateurs 
fiu»,e n> llii’iist us iij) ill a cornor wlicrc 
Nvo ciaihl get no lii»li( ; t!ie> made a great 
fiisv, about tlie eli.inge of position, and I 
\crily believe noboch regrets more luuiug 
‘ii\en \\a> to that po]ui!ar elamour than 
the tlien premier. Hut >\eare now thrust 
back, so as lo bo nearly in contact vdlli 
the ^^orkboll^o buiUliiig, obst-nriu" the 
lights of the lower rooms of the east ^^ing.’* 

The impotence of the i)rcmicr, and 
his regret at yielding to popidar cla- 
mour, is amusing ciiongli. It has been 
shown that no provision is made for 
ancient statues — nor is there any copy- 
ing room, snrely a very great over- 
sight. Mr Wilkins thinks that as the 
national pictures arc now hung (that 
is, crowded together),' the walls might 
contain three times the number, and 
for 50 years to come — ^by 
which it appears that, in the calcula- 
tion of Iho coxmxuttee and architect of 


a National Gallery, .50 years heiico 
the British public are only to have ;)78 
pictures, their present nunib(;r being 
12(1.^ The number of pictures in the 
National Gallery at Berlin is above 7 
or 800. At Munich tlic new collec- 
tion is not arranged, but the total 
number in the different palaces at 
Munich may be 7000. A selection, 
according to the room, of these, it is 
expected, will be about 1000. At 
Petersburg, in the dilleront Imperial 
palaces, there arc between 4 and .5(»00 ; 
but the Russian Government com- 
menced their collection about the year 
1822 — ours in 1824. Have the archi- 
t(K t and coiiimitlec thus calculated upon 
our j)abt ])rogre!'S ? Even then they 
woid<l be in error. But certainly, to 
bring them right again, wc are now 
(Uiino nothimj towards an enlargement. 

may make a few extracts from 
the Evidence, lest our extraordinary 
.^tJit(‘incnt might appear incredible, ft 
is, however, borne out by facts, 

Qncstitm KJOO, to ]Mr A^'m. Spguier. 
II. then* boon no provision in the i)lan of 
the Xation.il (iallerj for the historical ar- 
r.in»j:enient of pictures }vcct)v<liug to schools, 
and tor making flistinction between the 
great sebooh of Ilal\, and the dillerent na- 
tional schools i I should doubt wbetber 
ilure i-5 room for that. Ihit li.i^ there 
been no arrnngeinent made ^^itll a \ie\Y lo 
that ? C’erlainly n(>t. Theii is tlTn build- 
ing, uliieh ought to be on a gre.it and eoni- 
])veliensivc plan, to be an iiivnal momi- 
inem of the arts in this eoiir.try, to be 
merely a gallery where pieturv a are to be 
placed without duo distributii.u, aud not a 
gallery worthy of thi". notion ? 1 slK)iihl be 
afraid not ; but ^Ir Wilkins is better able 
to .Npcak to tliat point than 1 am. (T«) Mr 
Miikiiis). Have yon, in arranging the 
National Gallery, i*onlom])lated such an 
l.istorical^lstribution of ])ieturi s as I have 
suggested? To a <‘ortain extent c-orlainly, 
ns far ns ovr s])aee wouhlallov. <}uos<ion 
l(i4l. (To Mr Segiiier.) Is the National 
Gallery eonstructed in such a way as to be 
capable of taking in any picture that might 
come into possession of the public ? 1 do 

not myself know the height of the walls. 
Mdiat may bo the height of the Sebas- 
tian del Pioinbo ? That is 18 feet. And 
what height do you consider it ought to he 
raised from the floor in order to ho pro- 
perly seen ? It ought to be at loa.'=:t 3 feet, 
that wouKl be the very lowest. W oiild not 
3 feet be very much below the proper 
height ? I think it would, but I should like 
lo ask Mr A\'ilkins what is the lieight of 
the walls of the gallery ? (Mr Wilkins) The 
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height of the waits is about 18 feet. But to 
the cove? (Mr Wilkins) 22. The hall is 
30 feet high, and that would contain a great 
many pictures. What is the size of the 
Cartoons ? The Cartoons, I should think, 
are about 12 feet by 16; — they arc long. 
And what is the height ? I should think 16 
feet. And at what height do you consider 
they ought to be placed from the floor to be 
properly seen ? 1 should say as high as they 
now are in Hampton Court. How high is 
tliat ? About 1 2 feet from the ground. So that, 
in that case you would reciuire a space of 
22 feet y Yes — which is about the litught 
of the room they arc now in. I believe 
there are some very fine Bubenses in the 
ban(|ueting room at Whitehall, arc there 
not ? The\ are magiiilicent iiietiires, and 
Avlieiv they are, ((iiito thrown away. In 
short, nothing can be so absurd as to have 
them in a Chapel — they A\ould have been 
A ery desirable Avorks indeed for a National 
Gallery. And if they should come into 
the possession of the National Gallery, do 
>^u think they Avill be able to disi)Ose of 
them ? The centre picture is 40 feel by 30. 
And Avhaf iiiua the height be ? It is an ob- 
long picture, 40 feet one AA'ay, and 30 feet 
the other. So that it Avill be (piitc inipos- 
sil)le that those shall be placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery V Quite. Then I think the 
fine specimen^ of the Venetian Scln ol are 
generalU a very large size V Y'es, gene- 
rally, and for that reason csinnot be placed 
very near the eye. Then, if the public 
should ever o])tain i)ossession of any spe- 
cimens of that school, do you think they 
would be able to dispose of them in the 
Naiional Galloiy ? Ido not think in the 
I-resent building that there aa ould be room. 
(Mr Wilkins). Certainly not for pictures 
of those dimensions. (Chairman, to Mr 
Wilkins.) Can you toll us tlie highest jjart 
of the gallery at Municli ? No. 1 do not 
know. These galleries are planned moie 
with reference to our present collection than 
loan} larger pictures. (To Mr .seguier.) 
Docs the present gallery merely include 
those pictures that are in the present Na- 
tional Gallery, or those that are in j)o.s.ses- 
sion of the public, that may be added to 
the National Collection ? There are some 
not huini up. The King presented six 
pic-luro>-, fiAc of which are very large, and 
there Avas no room to put them up here. 
Wore >oii consulted as to the formation 
of. tie present National (iallcry? No. 
IGO-i. Then, 1 understand, you had no 
immediate* conlfnunication Avith the archi- 
tect who planned the National Gallery, so 
that there might bo a connexion between 
the pictures to be placed in the National 
Gallery, and the couhtruction of the Gal- 
lery itself? No. (To Mr Wilkins.) — 
Wa§ the great hall of eiitrance iutendeU 


by you for pictures? For pictures of a 
large size ; that we should call in this 
country a very large sized picture. Is 
there light enough ? Y^es — very good 
light. How many will it hold ? It will 
not hold many. W'ill it hold a picture 
thirty feet high ? The room itself is thirty 
feet high. W^ould it hold the Paolo Ver- 
onese in the Louvre ? O yes, there is a 
room that would. What room is it ? It 
is a room given for sculpture. Chainnan, 
but does not that belong to the Royal Aca- 
demy? Yes — not to the nation ? Is there 
so large a room in tliat jiarl given to the 
nation ? t) no, certainly not — I think the 
greatest length w’c have might bo made 
iiftj-five feet by twenty-tAAO. (To Mr 
Seguier.) But a room that requires a 
picture of large size to be placed on the 
ground, does not gi\e it an opportunity of 
exhibition? Certainly not; it ought to 
be at a greater height from its size. In 
fact, most of the large ])ictures Avere in- 
tended for elcAated altars C'ertainl}.'” 

It is very manifest from the evidence 
of Dr Waagen and others, tliat all go- 
vernments and courts of luirope are 
strenuously endeavouring at this mo- 
ment (and have been long most ear- 
nest in the pursuit as the state of their 
galleries proclaims) • to procure the 
finest works of art. Aiul what are 
ive doing r What hart we been doing : 
The “ Seven Sleepers,” or all the 
sleepers are not yet awake ! T'he 
great man of gener.d management, to 
take down and put up at his pleasure, 
to advise, to seek, and to purchase, 
appears to be IMr Seguier. The un- 
initiated may be desirous of knowing 
who Mr Seguier is, and what are his 
higli (jualifioations for this impor- 
tant national tru.st which seems really 
to devolve upon him. Mr Seguier is 
keeper of the National Gallery — ^keep- 
er of the King’s pictures, and has the 
superintendence of the British Institu- 
tion. If the public arc to judge of his 
qualifications by his sujAerintendence 
at the British Institution, they will not 
think very highly — as some few very 
inferior pictures, and bad copies have 
been there admitted, and wc hare rea- 
son to think that some very good have 
either been overlooked or refused by 
him. But then he has to study the 
whims of the great, and perhaps can- 
not do what he would, and must do what 
he would not. He is thought, how- 
eved, to be exclusive. Mr Seguier ’s 
evidence ditfers from that of other 
witnesses — he strikes The Mill ” by 
Claude, though he never has seen the 
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one in tlie Doria Palace, and fias never 
been in Italy ; he thinks the liorrid 
performance called Andrea del Sarto 
(which others do not) an original — is 
a judge of Andrea del Sarto, becau.'^e 
he has seen seven works of that master 
in the possession of Lord Cowper — 
w'hich he considers Andrea del Sfirto’s 
finest works, though he has iiev(jr seen 
his finest works in his native town, 
Florence — and, by-the-hy, we had 
some years ago, the grandest speci- 
men of that master in this country, 
mentioned by Vasari and Lanzi, and 
whicli was latterly offered for sale in 
Paris, and was purchased last (>hrist- 
inas by Dr Waagen for the Museui»i 
at Berlin — \ide Solley's evidence, who 
adds — “ And which I think that the 
coinmittc'c of taste, and their adviser 
Mr Segiiier, ought to have yjurchased 
for the* National (lallery ; we sb.oiild 
then ha\e been enabled to have com- 
pared a true and fine picture of the mas- 
ter, who may be calletl ^ the Senza er- 
rori‘, or the Faultless,’ with the abortion 
now called ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ in the 
National (jallery. ' Tiio sunie e\i- 
deru e likewise confirms ]Mr Peel's 
view of the bad state of the national 
picture>. whudi !Mr Seguier considers 
to lx? in a good state. Then \\c 
know iu)i, if Mr Seguier advised the 
Institution to purchase, at .‘UHK) gui- 
neas, or to j)resent to the nation, Mr 
West’s detestable display of oil and 
brickdust, bur lie certainly speaks of 
it in higli terms, and adds, ‘’if it has 
a defect.” lie a?'>*crts that he pur- 
chased the Holy Family” by Sir 
Joshua, Mhichhe considers a ^ery fine 
picture, and uhieli others consider 
faded, and gone to a shadow, and 
which in its mo>t perfect state must 
have been a burlesiiue, a caricature of 
a “ Holy Family.” !Mr Seguier is ac- 
(piaintecl with the galleries of 1 'landers, 
Holland, and 1 'ranee, but has never 
been at Munich. Mr Seguier then 
has never been in Italy nor at Munich, 
where is the finest gallery, and per- 
haps the finest collection of pictures in 
Europe, and yet is the adviser for pur- 
chases for the nation. Then what do 
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the committee do ? They have perhaps 
ten or tA^'clvc meetings in a year. 

Examine letters,” for there are a, 
great many offers of pictures. ’ ’ ‘ ‘ Thrr* « 
have been no purchases made lately." 

But what proposal shave bcenmade ? " 

Mr Seguier is asked Thcrehasbccu 

only, in a very tnfling instance, two 
pictures by Gainsborough.” — “ liut of 
Italian pictures?” “ There have been 
no offers of Italian pictures.” — To 
mak(‘ up for all this it appears the! 

at this moment sfime pictures which 
I consider of the very first importance 
ar(‘ ottcu’ed. Mr Byng, the member 
for Middlesex, handsomely offered to 
give up two of the finest Italian pic- 
tun*s — one a Salvator Rosa, and tho 
other a Parmegiano.” We ])resuine 
that these* are the pictures recently ex- 
hibited at the British Institution — 
Mercury andthe AVoodnnin ” — Salva- 
tor ; and a portrait of the painter ’ — 

Parmegiano. The latter is nndonht- 
edly a v(*ry fine portrait. 'J’lie Salva- 
tor is so tlisgiiised by a dirty, stainy, 
something all over it (such as Gains- 
horongh wa^^hed over his ])icturos lat- 
terly), that tlK‘re is no saying what hU, 
We seen this very sid)j(*(i, with 
fine ultramarine sky and distance, and 
great variety of colour in ])arts, though 
in (»ther resp(*cts perhaps injured ; and 
before purchase, we should "wish to sec 
tlie disyifiae taken off’ this j)icturo — in 
its ])rescnt brown tobacco-stainccl state 
we kno^v not what it is. 

From ]Mr Seguicr’s evide*nce, wo M- 
most fear an influx of weak ami w ashy 
Murillos. We know^ not Marshal 
Soult’s in particular, but we are suspi- 
cious of the master and of the fashion 
— more particularly after the crimson- 
curtained exhibition of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s, wdiich wc have criticised 
in another paper. ^Ir Seguier is evi- 
dently in the secret about some nego- 
tiation for Murillos, or the best of 
Marshall Soult’s Collection of Spanish 
plunder, but must not speak out. We 
will however add — beware of Murillos. 
But here wc must do justice to Mr 
Seguier, wdio does not consider 
Murillo a painter of the first class.” 


Historical Paintiny, 


* Poor Sir Joshua ! what will become of his really fine pictures a century hence, 
and of all the works of^ aiagellup and varnish painters, if now, after so few years, his 
works are thus spoken of would that Parliament would offer a reward for the redis- 
covery of the medium of the old masters wo could i)rove it to be different from that 

now in use, if other proof were wonting than that of the condition of Sir Joshua’s pic- 
tures. 
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Whatever opinion we of the maga- 
zines and reviews, public critics, and 
criers may have, we do not think it 
quite courteous in a ("ommittcc of the 
House to ask an opinion, w’hic.h they 
arc to publish in their report, of the 
pictures belonging to an individual 
(the Duke of Sutherland’s IMurillos) ; 
even if offered for sale to the Gallery 
(and we hope not, mo'Jt sincerely), such 
evidence should bo given privately. 
We are surprised at ^Ir llrotherston’s 
question as to what Mr Seguier thinks 
of them. Now the Committee of 
Taste really seem to be as inactive 
and indifferent, as if lino pictures were 
to be dug out of the earth at any time, 
like coal for ;i winter’s supply. Why, 
the painters have heen dead and bu- 
ried these hundreds of years. They 
are limited in number ; and W’hile 
we have been sleeping, all European 
cabinets have had their multitudes of 
emissaries, judges, and experts,” 
collecting with the greatest industry, 
W'hilst w'e are dozing over the t riding 
o!fcr of two Gainsboroughs. We are 
really indignant that the reputation, 
honour, and great advantage of the 
country should be in such hands. 
There is not a moment to be lost. 
Pictures will be soon like the sybil’s 
books — you wdll have to ghe ten 
times the amount for them a few year.> 
hence. Only consider a moment the 
number of great painters. They had 
but limited lives ; calculate the num- 
ber of their works, and see how the 
galleries abroad arc filling, whilst we 
remain satisfied with a rojdly con- 
temptible number, for our poor 12G 
might be well weeded. We have ap- 
pointing eommittees and commission- 
ers ad iiiflnittnn to the cost of more 
than half a million of money M ! ) and 
for what ? But we must let every petty 
state go before us in the arts : w e can- 
not afford to send* proper persons 
about the world to collect for us, and 
must, through the Committee of the 
House, go about like beggars, and ask 
if people may not bo encouraged to 
give money as well as j)ictures. We 
are persuaded that all this would be 
unnecessary, if the thing were pro- 
perly placed before the nation ; who 
shoidd take it to their shame, and to 
the reproof of those who have had to 
cater for them, that since 1824, the 
establishment of the National Gallery, 
we have not done so much as one 


merchant or private gentleman would 
do in half the time for the ornament 
of his country house ; and what is the 
expense of our National (hillery ? — not 
including cost of pictures — not L.IOOO 
per aimiirii. The evidence of Dr 
^^"aagen and others will sufficiently 
show' what other countries arc and have 
been doing. The C’ommittce, in their 
report, refer to the valuable evidence 
of Dr Waagen and the Baron Von 
Klenzc, on the subject of arrangement 
of schools. Wc confess w'c a little 
fear the arranging them historically, 
least it lead rather to the citriosities 
of art than its excellences ; and wc 
doubt if there be not too great a stress 
laid upon the diftereiico of requisites 
for a public and a pri\atc collei’tion. 
The first thing is to get good pictures. 
The arrangement for the schools in the 
Munich Cxallcry seems to Im' perf'ct. 
That gallery has tliicc ])c«'uliaritic.«. 
1st, There is a long corridor from 
which you can branch off info any 
school, wnthout going through tlie 
intermediate schools ; -dly. For wse- 
l)aratc schools largo rooms are form- 
ed, which are a])propriatod to the 
largest and most inagniticent picturt's, 
and attached to these large are smaller 
rooms for men' cabinet pictures. 
Lastly, a ropyin::;-room. wliere artists 
arc allow'C'd to copy w ithout disturb- 
ing visitors. 13ow'c\er, the couridera- 
tion of all this, if we ha(l room for the 
ilKsciission, may lx w cll deferred, un- 
til w'c havf' ])irtnros to arrange ; for to 
speak of our own ])Oor I’iii i- ahsiin!. 
But ‘^till our National (Gallery onglit 
to have been built w itli a 'view' to the 
future ; and w hy a long future to bet- 
ter things ? It should have Ix'eii a 
Krr.utx. u? «.*>.’* Wluit is it now'? 
As an arcliit('ctural design, it is a 
mixture of pretension and iiieanncss. 
The little wundows, lil'.c small eyes, 
on each side the great i)robosc*is en- 
trance, trying to make up by their 
number for their dc ticieiiey of ])ro- 
portion. It Avaiits room, though it is 
large ; it wants dimensions in the 
rooms it has, and by confession a 
great part of it wants light. It is that 
** monstrum horrendum informo ingens 
cui lumen adetnpfura,'^ 

The commands given by the King 
of Bavaria to Baron Von Klenze, were 
in another spirit. W e extract from Mrs 
Jameson’s amusing work, ** Sketches 
at Home and Abroad,” the declaration 
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from the Baron to herself: — Build 
me a j^alacc, in which nothing within 
or without sludl be of transient fa- 
shion or interest — a palace for my 
posterity and my people, as well as 
myself ; of wliieli the de(*<ir«ti()ns shall 
be durable as well as splendid ; and 
shall appear one or two centuries 
hence as i»leasing to the eye ami taste 
as they do now.” “ Upon this prin- 
(•ij)le,” said the Baron, looking round, 
and no doubt with the prj(h' of g(‘nins, 
I designed what you noAv sei*.” 

The Committee reconnnend the 
purchase of pictures by British artists, 
r])])roved works, and that a portion of 
the National (ialleiw should be de- 
voted to them ; “ especially such 

p iiutings as are more ada])t('d by thidr 
styh* and su'oji'ct to a gallery than a 
c d)lnet.” Aft(‘r the evidence we have 
({noted, shoving tlu' ('nlir(‘ iiiadequac'v 
ot‘the Gallery to its evident ])urj)os('?, 
it will ned lu' (vxjKM'ted that either 
room has lietni provi<l(‘d, or an}' elforts 
u]iatev(n' made to ])rocur(‘ w(»rk^ of 
living Brii]'!i jirti^N, Js t!ie coniitry 
to M.nclnde that ^in('e the e•tahli^!l- 
ment of the Nation, d (tiileiy in 182-J, 
th.e Britis'.i artists lia\e in. t {modiicc'd 
onr picture worthy the admiration of 
the ])ubli •, and that utterly lio])e- 
]('«'- In Jiriti<li art in the eves (d Mr 
Segnier the adviscT, and the ad\iw*d 
or non-advised (’(>mmitt(‘“ of Ta^te, 
that it has not been thought worlli 
while to take it into eom-ideration in 
the huilding of a Nationd (bdlery? 
AV'e \enture to say, that both in the 
report and in the eviilciice an iinnc- 
cessai*} distincll<»n is made (and too 
innch stress laid niaui it'i, between 
gallery and cabinet pictures. Wliat 
(litlerence should there he, unless it he 
in size — st*arec in subject — though the 
report connects that with style ? Many 
of the most celebrated pictures by the 
old masters were necessarily large. 


because they were painted for parti- 
cular situations in churches, and other 
large buildings, where size was re- 
quired. But perhaps the greater part 
arc not too large for iirivutc coU(?c- 
tions, which it is presumed the word 
cabinet implies. We do not, how- 
ever, know of the subject of any of 
them, that is unfit for eitlicr national 
or private gallery. If size he really 
the thing meant (the neecssity not ex- 
isting now as it did when churches 
w ere to be adonied), it is feared cn- 
eouragement will he givtui by a re- 
coimncn elation of the Committee to 
liritlsh artists to ])aint pictures of such 
a size and character as willy if they 
fail of obtaining the distinction of pub- 
lic ])nr(*hase, leave them a very im- 
protitable speculation in the ])aiiiter’s 
hands. Size is, after all, a very am- 
biguous merit, and certainly has many 
di.'advantages. 'I'licrc cannot bo a 
doubt of the pro})riety of the British 
school having a place in a National 
(iallery ; but we fear large dijnen- 
sioiis, esp(‘eially w'ith West’s three 
thou'aiid guineas cost of eanv as-daub- 
ing before onr eyes, w'hudi we do not 
know' the private colleetor who would 
ri'sk hi^ rej)utation by accepting. But 
it time to coueliide Urn paper, which 
W’c w ill do by recommending, that as 
the National (biilerv is (‘vidiaitly un- 
fit for a national collection ; and as 
one half of the wdiole building al- 
ready given up to the Roy;il Academy, 
that the other half be given u]) to 
the British artL‘'t>, and — and thou there 
w ill he no room for eomjdaiiit of the 
monopoly of the Royal Academicians. 
Either establish a rival society or so- 
cieties, or throw' it oj)en to the w orld 
of a.rtists, under wise regulations, 
and let them make what use they 
can of it. Wo will resume this sub- 
ject. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
NO. n. ARMAMENT AT TRINCOMALEE. 


The biographer of Wellington ne- 
cessarily labours under the disadvan- 
tage that the chief incidents lie is call- 
ed on to record, are already familiar 
to his readers. Let him shape Ids 
narrative as he may, the attraction of 
novelty is one which no exercise of 
his ingenuity can supply. He finds 
no province which he can regard as 
peculiarly his own. He attempts bio- 
graphy, and involuntary writes his- 
tory. His dates are epochs ; his in- 
cidents, events ; and, wi^thing only to 
narrate the circumstances of a life, 
he rccord& achievements of great and 
imperishable interest. In short, he 
finds it utterly impossible to separate 
the personal from the public,, and 
forced, like Moliere’s Doctor, to a*- 
siime a new character, he becomes 
historien malgre Ini, 

Into this predicament all who write 
about Wellington must necessarily 
fall. The category is one, however, 
in which w'C hold ourselves to be only 
partially included. W e pretend nei- 
ther to be annalist nor biographer, our 
chief object being by no means to 
write about Wellington, but simjdy to 


illustrate what Wellington has written 
about himself. True it is, tliat the 
most conspicuous and memorable of 
his achievements have, in our imagi- 
nation, become somewhat tainted and 
fly-blown by the vast iiumlx'r of litera- 
ry blue bottles always on tin* watch 
for such prey, and who eiigerly fa'^teii 
on every occurrence whicli may ex- 
cite the s>'m])athy. or command the 
admiration of the ]Hiblic. Let us take 
AVaterloo as an example.* Witli the 
details of that s])len(hd victory every 
one is so familiar, that any further al- 
lusion to them, at the present day, 
would almost be regarded as an im- 
pertinence. Times are ei’aiiged. lt< 
localities are no longer tiu’ object of 
pilgiimagi' to “ gentlemen of the 
l)re,'=s.” The ^ery names of lloiigo- 
mont and Qiiatre liras have heconu' 
ca\iaro to tlie most omnivorous reader, 
and the word Waterloo, wliieh, wlu-n 
duly emhlazoned rm a tillepagt*, could 
once sell a had book, would now go 
very far to niiii a good one. And'^^ hy 
is this r Not assuK'dly hccaiisi‘ Eng- 
lishmen have eeascKl to ivganl that 
memorable ti'Miunph vvitb s<‘nlimen1,' 


* AVe have been favoured by the Rev. .John Sinclair witji the following letter 
— direct to this point — from the Duke of AVeUingtoii to Sir .lojin Sir.clair : 

“ Dear Sir, *• Bruxelles, A])iil 28, IKIH. 

- I have received your letter of the 20th. The jicople of Englaiul may he 
entitled to a detailed and accurate aeeoimt of the batth' of AA’aterloo, aiul I 
have no objection to their having it ; but 1 do oliject to their being* misiiifoniK'd 
and misled by the novels called relations, impartial account >, &e. of this 

transaction, containing the stories which curious traveller? have picked uj) 
firom^peasants, private soldiers, individual officers, &c., and haxe j)uhlished 
to the w'orld as the truth. Hougomont was no more fortified tij.m La Haye 
Sainte ; and the latter was not lost for the want of fortification, but by one of 
those accidents from which human affairs arc never (Mitirely exempt. 

“ 1 am really disgusted with and ashamed of all tliat I have seen of the 
battle of Waterloo. The number of Avritings upon it would lead tbe world to 
believe that the British army had never fought a battle before ; and tliero is 
not one which contains a true representation, or even an idea, of tlic trans- 
action, and that is because the writers have referred themselves to the autho- 
rities above quoted instead of to the official sources and reports. 

“ It is not true that the British army was unprepared. The story of the 
Greek is equally unfounded, as is that of Vandammo having men. 

Upon this last point I refer you to Marshal Ney’s report, who, upon this point, 
must be the best authority. Ever, dear sir, yours most faithfully. 


AVellington.” 
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of pride, or become ungrateful to the 
man whoso vast genius achieved it, 
but simply because they can now ex- 
pect to find in any work on the sub- 
ject merely a recaj)itulatioii of detfiils 
with wliich they are already intimate- 
ly aecpiainted. 

Hut when Wellington lays open the 
volumes of his secret correspondence, 
the ease b(*comes ver}^ different, or 
rather is entirely reversed. Tl^lie in- 
terest is then heightened by the very 
eircumstanees to which we liave jil- 
luded. Tlic portions of the vork 
Avliieh afford us the highest gratitiea- 
tion, are tliose eonnect(*d with t*vents, 
with the details of which we are most fa- 
miliar, and which, by their magnitiuk* 
and political importance, have left on 
our iiiinds tlie most dec]) and durable 
ini])ression. It i^ of course* n(‘eef-'»ary 
to have uuderntood ami a])prcciated 
the result, before u e can dt'rive ])lea- 
«iure from tlie elucidation of the eir- 
eum>t;nices in vhicli it originated. 

Though ve have no doubt, there- 
fore, lh.it the ])ortions of Wellington’s 
correN|)oiideuce more immediately coii- 
Tieii(‘il vith liis grt'at \i^‘ti»rles, are 
those vhieh 'i\i!l must forcibly arrest 
the ationilo’i of the ]niblic, yet there 
are some interludes — ifwenia\ so call 
them — of Id'S life, v Inch, though un- 
connected vith success of any kind, 
and termin itiiig in no remarkable re- 
sult. are by no means without interest, 
as illustrating the character of the 
man. The reader will enjoy many 
o])])ortnnities of observing liovr Wel- 
lington tlionghl and acted in the more 
brilliant j)criods of hi cai\*er. It is 
our present object to exhibit him in a 
jiosition nhere, from tlie ignorance 
and mismanagement of others, success 
was ini])ossible. The circumstances 
connected with the ejiisode, to which 
wo are about to ilirect attention, are 
hut little known, and but for the in- 
terest arising from the correspondence 
connected with it, unworthy of being 
more so. Hut the life of Welling*toii, 
like the picture of a great master, is 
deserving of minute study, and the 
portions involved in the deepest sha- 
dow will be found, on careful exami- 
nation, to be entitled to equal admira- 
tion with those on which the artist has 
concentrated his liglft. 

There is no doubt that whatever 
Lord Wellesley may have become 
since, he was, at the period of his go- 
vernment in India, a man of very con- 


siderable talents. The promptitude 
and decision of his measures in the 
Mysore war, have received merited 
applause from all writers on Indian 
affairs. The complete success, hov.- 
ever, in which it terminated, had the 
effect of whetting his apjietitc for mi- 
litary operations so powerfully, that 
after the restoration of peace, visions 
of conqneirt in other quarters seem 
jicrpetually to have haunted his ima- 
gmatioii. At the period in qucj-tioii, 
tliere w as a very .small amount of force 
in India, either miAml or milit.iry, dis- 
posable for such objects, hut this de- 
iieieney of offensive means had neither 
the etfeet of damping his ardour for 
the acquisition of fresh laurels, nor of 
inducing him to delay the execution 
of ])rojects, wdiieh, wdien examined in 
detail, by no means appear to have 
originated in absolute wisdom.” 

Allowing Lord Wellesley, there- 
fore, full cr(‘dil for the general vigour 
and success of his administration, w'C* 
fear it must lie conc(*dt*d that he had 
his weak points. l*'(‘w men are with- 
out vanity, and certainly Lord Wel- 
h‘sl(‘y w'as not of the number. Tlu* 
world in those days tlionght bigbly of 
bis merits, yet, in his own opinion, by 
no means s(» bigbly as they desi*rved. 
No man had a kec'u or relish forpr.iise, 
or could be more solicitous to obtain 
it. Lord Wellesley's great obj(*et 
consequently was to inahv an unprc'i- 
sion. His faculties were contimially 
oil the stretch to attract {qijilause, by 
some 'itrikiiig and unanticipated result. 
Oidiuary approbation w as not enough 
for him ; he was not satisfied, uiiles.s 
he succeeded in exciting surprise and 
admiration by some brilliant coup 
d'etat. In short. Lord Wellesley seems 
to ha\ e been afiected by a sort of men- 
tal St Vitus’ dance. His activity never 
slumbered, and his restless iiii])<].tienee 
of inaction was continually goading' 
him to enterprise. That Ms enter- 
prises were not always judicious, will be 
made apparent by the details to which 
w'c now solicit the attention of the 
reader. 

The first of Lord Wellesley’s pro- 
jects was to gain possession of the set- 
tlement of Hatavia. It appears that 
the surrender of Surinam had induced 
the King to imagine that the other 
Dutch settlements might be gained on 
similiar conditions, and he accordingly 
addressed a private and secret coin- 
mimicatioii to Lord Wellesley, in his 
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indiTidiial' capacity, authorizing hiirf to 
take measures for inducing the settle- 
ment of Batavia to accept his Majes- 
ty’s protection. There appears to 
have existed not the smallest ground 
for supposing that the Batavese con- 
templated any change of allegijincc. 
No wish for Britisii protection liad 
been expressed by any portion of the 
inhabitants. No negotiations liad 
taken place ; no nnilcrstanding* been 
establish(*(l witli tlie antliorities, *nid 
altogether so visii*n:iry was fiie }»ro- 
ject of thus accpiiring tin's important 
colony, that it seems never to have 
been entertained by e.ny of tlie King’s 
Minister". ;ire \\ arranted in so 

eonclnding. bcjlh because not a s}’!- 
lable relatiii'i’ to it is to be found in 
the piiblisbcd despateh(*s of I-rord Wel- 
lesley or ?Ii* 1) Hildas, and liecause, had 
it been otlierwise, the recomniendation 
would have been transmitted to the 
Governor- (General, through the resrular 
cliannel, instead of being made tlie sub- 
ject of a private and personal commu- 
nication from the King to Lord Wel- 
lesley in Ids non-oflieial clniracter. 
Altogether the aflair is curious, as 
showing the keen interest fob by 
George III. in the concerns even of 
his most distant doinhdons, and that 
be occn°ionally oxereised an influence 
oil political measures of whieii Ids re- 
sponsible advisers were by no means 
an are. 

Tlie sug’rrestion of bis sovereign was 
too inucli in aceordanco with the in- 
clinations of Lord Wtdlcsley not to 
be immediately acted upon, and bo 
c]|i(r|^^iined, Avitlioiit delay, to fit out 
an cxj) edition to Batavia. On an- 
Tioiiiicing tijis intention to Lord Olive, 
then Governor of Madra", that noble- 
man expressed, in the st^onge^T man- 
ner, his conviction of the imprudence 
and impolicy of the project. In a 
letter to Colonel Wellesley on the sub- 
ject, he says — Previous to the rc- 
e(dpt of Lord Momington’s private 
letter, I bad, in a despatch of the 24th 
instant, fully stated to his Lordship 
my sentiments uy>on the inexpediency 
and danger of furth(jr weakening our 
present incomplete and divided army ; 
and I have not soruyded to give it as 
my opinion, that in the actual state of 
affairs in the Carnatic and MJ^so^c•, it 
will be most for the public good to 
attempt the attainment of the object 
of his Majesty’s commands by a naval 
Idockade only.” The remonstrances 


of Lord Clive, however, and his repre- 
sentations of the danger to which any 
diminution of military forci' mu.d ex- 
pose the Company’s possessions, were 
iiieffi'ctual. Lord Wellesley wrotci 
immediately to Adminil llaiifier, re- 
quiring the co-operation of the navjil 
force at his dis])osal, .and explaining 
his views in detail. The despatch 
informed the Admiral that it vas by 
no means bis intention to attempt to 
reduce or to retain Batavia by force,” 
blit merely to send there several 
ships of war, with a force suflicieiitl^'- 
mimerons to furnish an ostensible Jns- 
tifientio'.i to tlie Governor- (jeiieral 
to Mirrender the colony into our 
hands.” In case, however, tlie Go- 
vernor-General should not think pro- 
per to take advantage of this osten- 
sible jiistitieation,” and should yn-elVr 
retaining his own ollii-e and the coloi:^^ , 
then we are left to eonelude th.it tlie 
Admiral — after I'xprcssino;, of course’, 
bis regret and astoiii«biiieiit at the bad 
taste of this perviTse functionary — 
was to jnit about ship and return 
whence he came. 

The service thus jiroposc'd was cer- 
tainly not a brilliant one, and tlioiigli 
land Wellesley endeavoun'd to 
heighten its attractions by asMiranecs 
that the warehouses at IJat.’via con- 
tained pnhlh property to a very i ;rgo 
amount,” ;md I'lat a <‘on<id.‘i\d»le j»ro- 
]>ortion of tlii' might be exp'ceted to 
iind it." way into iln’ yiuckeis (if* the 
cay)tor<, tlie Admiral seems to have 
been by no in(‘an.s .ainbitio'iv (,f* 
gaging in it. The* inteiitioii of Lord 
\lhdJesley v.i.*- simply to invi/e the 
Governor of Batavia to give u]) the 
colony. Not a shot was to be tired, 
and the guns could be of no use, and 
it is only when accept anee is enlbrc(»(l 
by tliesr. that a Britisii Admiral is ac- 
customed to sen<l inintotiuns to an 
enemy. Th(’ repdy of Admiral 
llaiiiier, therefore, was mifcivonrahle 
to the wishc.s of the Governor- General, 
and the result was the iiostponement 
of the expedition till a more conve- 
nient setison.” 

In truth the affair is utterly without 
interest, except from Coloind Wel- 
lesley’s being in some measure con- 
nected with it. The command of the 
military force amounting to 1300 men 
was off'ered to him, and the circum- 
stance is worthy of record from the 
high testimonies to his merit, and the 
value of his services, which it drew 
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from Lord Clive and some of the 
most distinguished men in India. The 
former expresses himself thus in a 
letter to Colonel Wellesley. In 
seniliiig* you, tlierofore, the offer of the 
command of the land forces about to 
sail to the eastward, 1 have no licsita- 
tion reeommeniling in the strongest 
terms, and in recpiesting you — if I 
may bo permitted to do so — to re- 
main in a situation which 1 have long- 
felt and still feel that you fill with 
singular advantage to our own coun- 
try, as well as to Mysore ^ a situation 
in wliich for the ])rosi>eroiis settlement 
of our now acfpnsitions, integrity and 
vigilance of conduct arc indispensable, 
and in Inch your accjnire«l know- 
ledge and experience, esjieeially in the 
event of active ojjcrations, must give 
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yoiJ the advantage over other men, 
and in which I should find it not only 
difficult but impossible to replace you 
to my satisfaction.” 

Under these circumstances the 
course adopted by (’olonel Wellesley 
may he anticiiJated. In Mysore he 
held perhaps the most important com- 
mand in India. Active operations 
against Doondiah were about to com- 
mence, and ho at once declined the 
command of the troops destined for 
llatavia, adding in his letter to Lord 
CUa'c, that no prospect of advantag'c or 
credit to be* gained elsewhere should 
indueo him to relinquish his command 
in Mysore^ at so interesting a period. 
In the propriety of this decision it 
a])pears from tlu^ following letter that 
Lord Wellesley acquiesced. 


lycftpatcJm ofths l>ulte of Wellington. 


Marquis Wdhsleg to Odonel the lion. A, Wellesley, {Ertracf), 

“ Di \Ti Artiitk, Tort 'William, Oth June, J800. 

“ Lord dive lui> pressed for your coiitiimanee in Mysore with an carnest- 
lU'sv .>o lionourahle to you, tliat 1 think you cannot aei*cpt the command of the 
ferec's destined A**- Ibitavia ; indeed, I Mi^peet thc.t you could not quit Mysore 
at present. Your condnet tla'iehas secured \our eharaeter and advancement 
for the renit'.iuder of your life, and you may trust mo for making tlio best use of 
your meriis in your future promotion. 

‘‘ r.ver, ray dear Arthur,” &e. 


Tor several months after tins period 
we discover no traces of the existc'iiee 
of the llatavia project ; hut in tin* fol- 
low iiig Oelola’r we find that it ‘^is not 
di-ad, but sleei)iiig.” At tlie same 
time we are informed that it's slumber 
is to n'm.’in unbroken lV»r tlje jjreseiit. 
Ill a de‘};<Ueli, dated Gelober 'iiid, to 
Admiral Kainier, Lord Wellesh'v 
v» rites as follow-:. I am deeiiledly 
ot* (q)inion that the Ibitisii (Tovern- 
meiit of India would not be justified 
in undertaking or prosecuting any ox- 
jiedition, the necessary effe<*t of which 
must be, to remove the strength of 
your Exci'lleney’s squadron to any 
considerable distance, to the castwanl, 
for any long period of time. The 
same objection applies in a eertain 
degree, to the detaclimcnt of any part 
of our military force in the present 
conjuncture for the ]uirposes of any 
foreign conquests unconneeted with 
ail increase of our mt'aiis of defence 
agfuiist the iirohablc ^oint of danger. 
This objection applies most power- 
fully to any detachment of our Euro- 
pean force ; the whole disposable 
amount oi which throughout India does 


not at this time amount to ten thou- 
sand men.” Alluding more particu- 
larly to llatavia, in a siibsoqiieiit pint 
of the despatch, lie again expresses 
his conviction that any attempt on 
that colony in the existing eireum- 
stanees of India ivould he utterh un- 
justifiahlc. The time was come, lie 
said, when the pursuit of any fo- 
reign eoBquc-t, how ever easy and ad- 
vantageous, must yield to the necessity 
of self defence,” and he assures the 
Admiral that the absence of our fleet 
and of any part of our disposable 
European force' might be* fatal to our 
existence in India.” 

Having thus made the Admiral fully 
aware of the danger and impolicy of 
engaging in aggressive operations at 
a conjuncture so critical, Lord Wel- 
lesley proceeds to point out to him the 
measures which, in his judgment, arc 
most proper to be adopted. In the 
first place, he strongly recommends 
the blockade of Batavia to be imme- 
diately given up. In the second, he 
states that, after much consideration, 
he had selected Trincomalee as the 
station most favourable for protecting 
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the western coast of India, or pro- On the ‘22d of October, therefore, it 
ceeding up the Red Sea to co-operate was the firm and settled conviction of 
with the British army in Egypt, as Lord Wellesley that the pursuit of 
would probably be necessary. At any foreign conquest, however easy 
Trincomalee, therefore, he had deter- and advantageous,” would be most 
mined on assembbng all his military rash and dangerous. Before the 5tli 
disposable force, and strongly urges of November, however, it appears that 
the propriety of its being made the a striking change had taken plgcc in 
chief rendezvous of the naval sej^uad- his opinions. On that day wo find 
ron. He also expresses a very ear- him engaged more aj)proi)riately than 
nest desire that the Admiral should consistently — in arranging a guii- 
personally repair to Trincomalee as j)owdcr plot against the Mauritius, 
speedily as possible, in order to con- The following extract is from a letter 
cert measures with Colonel Wellesley, to Colonel Wclleslej'-, aniioimciug his 
W'hom he expresses his intention of in- appointment to command the anna- 
vesting with the chief military com- ment about to bo assembled at Trinco- 
mand. malee. 

Intelligence wbich I bave received bas satisfied me that a blow might now 
be struck, 'with every prospect of success, against the Isle of France. If the 
state of my accounts from Europe and Egypt should leaA'C me at liberty to 
make such an attempt, at the close of the month of December, my tinxioiis 
wish is, that you should proceed, on or about the 2oth of December, from 
Trincomalee directly to the Isle of France, and carry into execution the plan 
contained in the papers enclosed in my letter B of this date, provided you and 
the Admiral, after full consideration, should judge that plan to bo practicable, 
with the means which 1 can enable you to command, and within tlu* period ol' 
the season stated in the plan. 

The enclosures of this letter, and of my letter B of this dat(‘, contain such 
ample details as to require no explanation from me. You vill meet the Ad- 
miral and Mr Stokes at Trincomalee. In the mean while, 1 ‘'hall furnish you 
with such information as I possess respecting the expedition formerly jirojecl- 
ed against the I&le of France, directing your attention to the various change- 
of circumstances which favour the plan of Mr Stokes, and also -tatiiig -uch 
observations as occur to me on the general principles of the ])l,:n. ''I’he parti- 
cular details of the project involve many (jucstioiis purely nr.^al or mil it irv, on 
wbich the Admiral and you must be more competent to dc' id*'. 

It is necessary to apprise you that I have observ(‘d tii(‘ strictc'-t secrecy 
with regard to my views against the Isle of France. I have not yi-t eoiimm- 
nicated them even to Lord Clive. If 1 judge it advisable to disch^ic tiiem f<» 
him, I will give you timely notice. 

** Ever yours, dear Arthur,” &c. 

In order to explain this striking vernor- General. But there are soin*' 
change of opinion, it is necessary to singular circumstance-^ connected Avith 
state that an “ intelligent navigator,” this ^^intelligent navigator.” Through- 
named Stokes, to whom allusion is out these transactions, w(* hear a great 
made in the preceding extract, had in deal of Mr Stokes, but sec nothing, 
the interval been admitted to the ho- His shadow is contiiiujllv flitting 
nour of communicating with Lord across the stage, hut ho never apjiears 
Wellesley. It appears that this person, on it. His presence seems to have 
about six months before, had been gladencd no visual orbs but those of 
made prisoner, and passed several Lord Wellesley. To every one else, 
weeks in the Mauritius. His report he was “ an invisible thing, a \oicc, a 
was, that the island at the period of mystery.” His approach is loudly 
his detention,., was very weakly gar- announced, hut he never comes, and 
risoned, and might easily be captured when the curtain drops at the conclu- 
by a British force. Whatever might sion of the drama, we are left in. a 
be the pretensions of Mr Stokes, he state of most perplexing doubt, whe- 
had certainly no reason to complain of tlier Mr Stokes be a true living maO, 
the degree of credit accorded both to eating, drinking, and tobacco-chew- 
his facts and his opinions by the Gc- ing, like other navigators equally in- 
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telliffcnt, or_ merely a phantom con- 
jured up by the imaginative brain of 
the Governor- General. No doubt 
much might be said on both sides of a 
question, fortunately not of import- 
ance proportionate to its difficulty of 
solution, but this at least is certain, 
that whether denizen of earth or air, 
navigator, spirit of grace, or goblin 
damned, upon his advice and unsup- 
ported testimony, did Lord Wellesley 


fit aut an expedition to the Mauritius, 
an island both naturally and artificial- 
ly of great strength, and to capture 

which — if at all suitably garrisoned, 

the force at his disposal was wholly 
inadequate. 

The merits and qualities of this in- 
telligent but mysterious navigator 
form the subject of the following very 
interesting letter. 


Marqnh Wellesley to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


“ Dkak Autii cu, Vort William, otli Novcinher, 1800. 

“ I enclose in this letter copies of several papcTs whi(*h I have received from 
Mr C. Stokc'i, containing suggestions for an attack on the Isle of France. 
The sketch which accompanies these pape^.■^ is imperfect, and was hastily 
copied from a very accurate oiiginal survey, during Mr Stokes’s i)assage down 
tlie river to th(‘ packet destined to convey him to the Admiral. 1 do not cx- 
j»eet that the>e papers, Avithout much personal explanation from ^Ir Stokes, 
can enable you to form a comi^etent judgment of his plan. My only object in 
forwarding tlH'>e papers to you at present, is to save you tin* time Avhich you 
must have otherAvise enq)loyed in reading these papers after Mr Stokes’s 
arrival al 'Friueomalcc. 

“ This hotter Avill probably reach you before you can arriA^e at that place, 
Avherc 1 trust you will find Mr Stokes and the Admiral. 

** It is only nc(*cssary to add some account of Mr Stokes’s character, and of 
his means of information on the subject of these papers. I have every reason 
to l)(‘lioAc hi’^ character perfectly unexceptionable. You are aware that he ac- 
(‘oinpauied mo on board tlie \irginic. As an evidence, 1 know no man more 
doser\iui: c.f credit. 

“ With regard to his means of information, he has resided three several 
time‘‘ in the l^le of France : First ; Previously to the Avar, when he proceeded 
to the Isle of France from America, on a commercial speculation. SccomUy : 
lie A\as t.ikt'u prisoner in the year 1795, and detained for some time in the 
island. ’I’hirdly : He Avas again taken prisoner and carried into the Isle of 
rranoe early in tlie month of July last, and he remained in the island luitil the 
eouimeneenieiit of the month of August. 

“ Fax'!’ yours, dear Arthur,” &c. 


Tinmediatc'ly on his aiipointment to 
command the armament at Triueonui- 
Icc, Colonel Wellesley repaired there 
and entered zealously on the task of 
completing its eipiipmeiit for service. 
Ihit Lord Wellesley’s ardour on the 
subject of the exi>editioii ajipearcd by 
no means to have been contagious ; at 
all ev(uits, both Lord Clive and the 
Admiral escaped the infection . W eeks 
passed and neither the latter nor any 
jiart of his squadron appeared at Trin- 
comalcc. Indeed, his astonishment 
may readily be conceived, when, 
after having read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested the contents of 
the despatch of the 22d of October, he 
became aware that on the 5th of No- 
vembiT Lord Wellesley was actually 
with arrangementj^ fox an 


attack on the Mauritius. Hoav Lord 
Wellesley explained the inconsistency 
betw'een his words and his measures, 
or AA hether he attempted explanation 
at all, Avc have no means of ascertain- 
ing, since all the documents Avliieh 
could throw light on tliese projects 
have been carefully excluded from the 
collection of his despatches edited by 
Mr Martin. 

But Avhatever impression may have 
been produced on the mind of Ad- 
miral Rainier, by the strange contra- 
dictions of the Governor-General, 
certain it is that he did not suffer them 
to influence his movements. To 
Trincomalee he did not come, and 
what was perhaps of still higher con 
sequence, Mr Stokes also was found 
ahisept by Colonel Wellesley, at the 
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very time and place where his services 
were most wanted. But in the mean 
time, a dismal apprehension had oc- 
curred to shake the nerves of Lord 
W ellesley . It haunted liis imagination 
by day, and his dreams by night. At 
Fort- William or at Barrackpore, in 
drawing-room, or durber, his ])eaee 
was st2l poisoned by sad forebodings 


relative to Mr Stokes. Intelligence 
of Mr Stokes’s arrival at Triiicomalee 
would, of course, be wafted “ from In- 
dus to the pole.” The Governor of 
the Mauritius would be roused by it 
from liis dreain of security, and then 
farewell to those air-born visions of 
coiupiest which gladdened the imagi- 
nation' of the Governor- General. 


The Secretary of the Sitpretne Govamment to Colonel the 
Hon, A, Wellesley, 

“ My Bear Sir, Calfiitta, 7th IXu-embei*, 1800. 

‘‘ It has occurred to the Governor- General since closing his des])atehes by 
the Waller, that it may be of material importance to prevent Mr Stoke^’s 
arrival at Triiicomalee with Admiral Bainier being* publicly known. If intel- 
ligence of Mr Stokes's arrival at Triiicomalee should reach 'I’rauquebar, tlie 
French agents at that settlement (who must be aiiprised of Mr Stokt s’.* recent 
return from the Isle of France) ivill probably at once concliuh* that the arma- 
ment is destined against the lale of France, and take ^oim; active niejiMirt'^ fv>r 
conveying intelligence of the armament to the Isle of I’niuee, and of tiie ground 
of their conjecture respecting its destination for tlvat island. 

His Lordship therefore request-s that you will suga’cst to tlie Admiral, the 
expediency of taking any precautions which may bo in-.i' ticable ,r pri'venting 
Mr Stokes’s arrival at Triiicomalee being generally known ; and also fiir prevent- 
ing the conveyance of any intelligence respecting the armament from 'frampiobar 
to the Isle of France, by sea. His Lordship desirer me to aild, that the Ad- 
miral and you will be the best judges what measures can be taken for the 
above-mentioned purposes. 

The Governor- General, having ground to belie \e that :i ninnbt‘r of British 
subjects have voluntarily entered and served on l'M>aj d of tlie French pri\ati'ers 
in the Indian seas, liis Lordshij) reipiests, in the e\ent of tlic enterprise again.st 
the Isle of France proving successful, you will cndea\oiir to dj^*cover and ap- 
prehend all such persons, and that you will take the iisiuil measures for bring- 
ing them to trial and punishment. 

1 have the honour to bi‘,” \'e. 


On another occasion, the sensitive 
mind of Lord Wellesley seems ro have 
been smitten -with apiircdieusion lest 
Air Stokes should not receive from his 
brother all those delicate attentions to 
which he considers him to be entitled. 
It is gratifying also to observe by the 
following extract from one of his let- 
ters to Colonel Wellesley, that his 
praises of Mr Stokes were to be ac- 
companied by — what was probably 
more to the taste of a navigator so in- 
telligent — a little solid pudding. “ I 
beg you will be particularly kind and 
attentive to Mr Stokes, and that you 
wiU repose conlideiicc in him, which 
you may venture with the utmost de- 
gree of security. He is a very ho- 
nourable and honest man, of consider- 
able knowledge in his own line, and 
of very uncommon talents. His ardour 
will not displease you. 1 have named 
him commissary of stores and provi- 


sions. If you should take the 
1 desire lie mny lie .‘qijKsinteil iiitt lukiiit 
under you.” In auotiier letter Lord 
W'^ ellesley exp i\ s>es ids strong desire 
thataiuual force sliould aecompany 
the expedition, siiiee Air Stoke s has 
stated it to be advisable that as hiriic 
a portion of the trooi^ as possible 
should bo embarke-l in ins Alajesty’s 
ships.” 

After so mueh preparatory flourish, 
it is surely time that Mr Stokes .^liould 
make his appearance in good earnest. 
The lamps are lighted, the overture 
has been played, the curtain is ready 
to draw up, but the hero of the farce 
is not forthcoming. The actors are 
loudly demanding, where is Air 
Stokes ? and Echo answers where ! 
In tracing the circumstances cmmect- 
ed with this armament, one cannot 
help feeling for I-iord Wellesley, un- 
der the agonies of hope deferred^ occa- 
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sioncd by these repeated disai)pomt- 
mciits. “ I am much concerned,*’ he 
says in a letter to Colonel Wellesley, 
« to inform you that Mr Stokes will 
not reach Trincomalee so soon as 1 ex- 
pected.” 

But the crudest cut of all yet to 

come. When Colonel W(‘llesley had 
been several weeks at Trincomalee, 


and become master of all the circum- 
stances connected with the intended 
oj)erations, except those of which the 
invisible Mr Stokes formed tht' sole 
depositary, he proceeded without fur- 
ther delay to demolish the airy fabric 
excited by Lord Wellesley. We hetr 
the reader to observe how the editice 
crumbles at every touch. 


Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley to the Governor ‘General, 

“ jMy Lord, Trincomalee, :2:^d January, 1801. 

A month lia^ nearly (‘lapsed since I arrived here, but 1 luivc hitherto rc- 
(cived no tidinos of the Admiral or Mr Stokes. It is evident from the papers 
received from Mr Stokes, of which I am at ]»res(‘rit in pohscssion, that he is 
of oj)inion that the attem])t U 2 )on ^Mauritius should not be made, if it is not 
])ossible to reach the island before the mojith of Februaiy. It is probable, 
therefore, that it will be postjxmcd, and that you will have to determine whether 
you will make the attack on tlu* return of the season in April. As 1 think it 
desirable tiuit you should be ac(jiiaiiited as soon as i)ossible with certain cir- 
eiinistances, whhdi in my opinion have altered the situation of aiiairs, 1 lose no 
time in writing to you. 

I'he circunistance.s of the island have idtered in some degrc(‘, since iMr 
Stoker> was there, ajid prociinnl tlie information iijion which you deterrnijied to 
iinderl ikc the (‘xpedition. In the first j)lace, it is impossible to suppose that 
tin* 1 ‘ni‘niy will jjof liave siispectcil the real obj(*ct of the armament, and will 
in)t h iv(‘ pre])ared for defence. Indeed, beibre 1 arrived at Madras, nwiKheforc. 
it ii'ds liuoivn that I teas (joiinj therr, 1 received letters from the w estern co.i'^t, 
str.ting thal die armaiiit'iit was destined either for Mauritius, Egypt, or Batavia, 
hud would i)e eomuianded by Sir J. (‘raig. The nmioval of the 88th regiment 
from Bombay to Boinle de Gallo has made it vtTy (dear that it w as not destined 
for Egypt; and the alteration of the rendezvous, and the removal of the 
sqiiadroii from tlu' Straits of Malacca to Trincomalee, in eoiiseciucnce of the 
alteration of the plan, have made it e(pially clear that it was not destined for 
Batavia. 

Tlnn jfore, those wlio judge of the intentions of government by their aefs, 
must havi found out the real object of the expedition. But not only have the 
French had tliat mode of ascertaining our intentions, but Mr Webbe informed 
me of a ciiriimst.mce at Madras, whieli proves that they nnist reecive intelli- 
gi lice of theiii from wdiat they must have deemed at the time the best author- 
• 

A Freiicli lady residing at ^Madras, kiuwv that an oxiieditiou w^as about to 
sail against Mauritius, and slic had been desired to make known the names of 
her fri(‘iids uiion the island, in order that they and their jiroperty might be 
])roteeted. It cannot be doubted but that this intelligence flew to Traii(]nebar 
iniiiiediately, and as no object for the armament w'as defined, it must have ob- 
tained great credit. I( is probable, therefore, that tlie Frcncli w ill be made 
ac(juainte(l with tlie design, and will pnqiare themselves accordingly. 

“ I acknowledge that I have never been very sanguine in ony expectations 
of the success of Mr Stokes’s idaii to surprise the place, for many reasons ; 
but I expected that the enemy w ould not have heard of the armament, would 
be uuiircpared, and tlicir works in bad condition ; this cannot be expected in 
AprD. 

‘‘ In the second place, the number of men at present upon the island is 
greater than was stated by INlr Stokes. 

‘‘ I couclud(3 that ttie government of Fort St George will have communi- 
cated to you the accounts received at Traiuiucbar by tlic Esther. Two ships 
of war and several merchant ships intended for privateers had arrived at the 
island, and these must have added to its strengtli. But if we had been able to 
sail as first proposcjd, it is probable that we should have found that sowe of 
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them were gone out on a cruise, and the others unprepared for their defence. 
We cannot expect in April, tliat a ship will be out, or a man will be absent, 
and we must therefore reckon upon an addition to the numbers stated by Mr 
Stokes, of at least 1500 men. In this calculation I do not reckon upon the 
troops expected ; but only upon the vessels and their men positively stated to 
have arrived. Upon this statement the question is, whether our numbers will 
be sufficient to ensure the object in April ; and wllc'thcr it would be proper to 
make a trial of Mr Stokes’s plan. 

“ I want much information, which Mr Stokes alone can give, to enable me 
to decide upon his plan, and 1 therefore defer to write upon it till I see him. 
What I have above written may be, however, considered as independent of all 
particular plans, and applies only to the genend question. 

The state of our provisions on tllfe lirst of next month will be as follows:— 
Four months’ provisions remaining, for . , . 1080 men. 

Four months in the Rockingham . . • • « 100 

Six mouths nearly, in the other transports . . 500 

t Five months in the ship at Pointe de Gallo, which brought 

the 88th from Bombay ..... 000 

This will give provisions for the whole number of Europeans for three 
months and a half, exclusive of some beef which I have taken from hence, and 
will last them more than four months, with the savings which I hope will be 
made upon the issue. 

The difference between this and my former statements upon thi.*> subject, 
arises from the want of tlie ship from ^Iadni>, wliieh was to have carried 200 
men, and to have been provided with provisions for them for six month> ; 
from tlie consumption of this month, in the shii)s oceupit'd by the lOlh regi- 
ment, the Bengal and Madras artillery at this place, and by the 88lh regiment 
at Pointe de GaUe ; and from the deliciencie> in the RoMvingham, owing to 
the difficulty of embarking provisions at Madras in the bad season. 

“ I told you heretofore, that no refreshments could be procured upon this 
island for the troops ; that if they had been landed, they must have lived upon 
their sea provisions ; and therefore 1 thought it bettei to keep them in their 
ships, than to expose them in tents to the worst weather 1 ha\e seen in India. 
Besides, so long as there w as a prosjiect that the Admiral would arrive in such 
time as to enable us to undertake the ex])edition, I did not w ish to increase tlie 
diffieulty and trouble at the moment of oiu* deiiarture, by having ‘ o many more 
men to embark. 

The natives have been on shore ever since they arrived, hut have been 
obliged to live upon their sea i>rovision> till w ithin this Ibrtnic’ht : and 1 pro- 
pose to land the Europeans, as soon as I shall liave seen the Admiral, if it 
shall be determined that w e are not to sail immediately. 

1 have the honour to be,’* ^icc. 


Before the preceding despatch had 
time to reach its destination. Lord 
Wellesleys received a cominunicatioii 
frem Admiral Kainier, in which he 
positively declined employing any 
poitioii of the squadron under his 
command in the proposed enterprise. 
The Admiral, it appeared, w as Stokes- 
proof, and declined holding any com- 
munication with the intelligent navi- 
gator on matters connected with the 
service. In. short, it seemed as if 
Lord Wellesley’s troubles connected 
with this individual were to have no 
end. All ears but his were deaf to 
the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely,” and the refusal of 
naval co-operation increased both his 
difficulties and perplexity. 


In truth only one course, sanction- 
ed by sound judgment, was open to 
liim. The station of Trincoinalec 
was very favour.ibly adaptt'd for pro- 
tecting tliose })ortions of our Indian 
territory liable to Euroi)eaii aggres- 
sion. The peril threatened by the 
success of the French army in Egypt, 
was not only great but imminent. 
French influence was already felt in 
our relations with the native powers, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
approach of an army led by Bona- 
parte, w'ould have roused a spirit of 
resistance so general as to have led 
inevitably to the entire overthrow of 
our power. At that period England 
felt the weakness of an empire origi- 
nating in conquest and maintained by 
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force. No assimilation had taken 
place between the conquerors and the 
conquered. Our government, either 
in form or principle, had never been 
accommodated to tlie habits and pre- 
judices of the people. We had re- 
specte<l nothing that was 'feacred in 
their cj^es. Intercourse had broug*ht 
witli it no sympathy nor union of in- 
terests. I'lic natives of both religions 
had felt humbled by the very protec- 
tion they had been compelled to court, 
and would have instantly joined the 
standard of any invader sufiieiciitly 
]>owerful to promise einaiicipation 
j‘rom their thraldom. Had a French 
army entered Hindostan, what myriads 
of hca^;J:s and hands would have been 
united against ns ! Th(?re is a moral 
in such a state of tilings wliicli it is 
of some consequence that statesmen 
should remember. 

When our Indian possos^iions were 
threatened by such d.ingcr, there can 
h(‘ no doubt that the ]>olicy so strongly 
cii forced ill Lord Wellesley's despatch 
ol' tile 22(1 October was sound and 
jndicioii<5. He had no force disposable 
fer fereigii compicst. It was with 
tlie greatest diiHcnlty that he liad been 
able to dv‘taeh 2000 Knropeans to 
Triiieomalee ; and this force, even 
when increased by tin* addition of a 
v.(Mk battalion from Ci'ylon, and a 
body of native V(»lnnteers, was ovi- 
donlly inadequate to the objects which 
he was ambitions of achieving. At 
all event>, it was Lord Wellesley's 
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duty, as, he himself most truly said, to 
retain this force in a central and com- 
manding position instead of detaching 
it, as he was most imprudently soli- 
citous to do, on schemes of distant con- 
quest. 

Blit the mind of Lord Wellesley 
seems at that moment to have been a 
sort of pendulum, which could only 
oscillat(j between the Mauritius and 
Batavia. Exactly in proportion to 
its departure from the one was its 
approach to the other. Displaying 
remarkable acuteness in all his ordi- 
nary judgments, Lord Wellesley seems 
to have been atfected by monomania 
ill every thing connected with these 
exiieditions. To give them up was, 
ill his judgment, impossible. 

Opposition had merely the effect of 
interesting his self-love in the cause, 
and inducing him to cling to them 
'with a stronger and more convulsive 
grrasp. 'i'hoiigh tlie Admiral, there- 
fore, had declared against the Mauri- 
tius project. Lord Wellesley still 
ventured to hope that lie might be 
indiieed to bear some part in opera- 
tions against Batavia. We should 
have tlioiight that to make such a 
proposition, considering the tenor of 
his former despatches, must have been 
a matter of some delicacy and embar- 
ra^'Ninent. But Lord Wellesley seems 
to have got over this difficulty with 
astonishing facility, as will become 
iipparenl from tlie following official 
communication to his brother. 


De^atchea of tlie Duhe qf Wellington^ 


The Governor- General to Colonel the Hon, A, Wellesley, 

•• Sir. Fort William, 24t]i January, 1801. 

“ Since the date* of my last ollicial despatch to you (December 0th, 1800) 
I have re^.eived advice from his Excellency Vice-Admiral Rainier, the unfa- 
vourable tenor of which has unfortunately compelled me to delay the proposed 
expedition again.'>t the Isle of France. 

“ 2. This circumstance*, combined with the general aspect of affairs in Eu- 
rope and ill India, requires an alteration in the measures which I had proposed 
to carry into elfect, under a dilfereiit view of our iiresent situation and future 
prospects. 

‘•3. I liavo therefore determined to resume the expedition against Batavia 
witli th(* least ])Ossil)li* delay ; and it is luy intention, that the whole force now 
assembled on the island of Ceylon shall be employed on this service. 

“ 4. Under these eircumstaiiccs I have judged it expedient to appoint Major- 
General Baird to the chief command of the expedition against Batavia, and 
to appoint you to ho second in command on that expedition. 

6. Immediately after the reduction of Batavia, a proper garrison having 
betni appropriated to the defence of that place, it is my intention that the re- 
mainder of the troops, together 'with such additional force as it may be advis- 
able to apply to tills service, from India, should proceed directly from Java to 
the attack of the Isle of France. 
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6. Tbe cliief oommand of the expedition against Isle of France will be 
intrusted tb you, with the same powerSf and under the sivine instructions, witii 
which you were furnished by my despatch of the 6tti of December, 1800. 

■ 7. Major-General Ball’d wUl proceed from hence in the course of a few 

days for Triheomadee ;• on his arrival at that port, he will assume Ib.e general 
command of the troops to be employed in the lirst instance a';aiij.st Batavia. 

“ 8. When you shall proceed from Batavia to the attack of the' Isle of 
Ftaucc, you will act under my instructions of the Otli of De{*eiiiber, in the 
jsame manner as if the expedition against that place had t.dcen clfecit in the 
month of December, 1800, as far as those instructions may be* ai)plicable t»j 
the actual circumstance's of the case. 

9. The details connected with the resumed expedition against the Isle of 
France will be communicated to you hereafter. Vice-Admiral Uaiiiicr Avili 
communicate to you my despatches addressed to him iiiidt'r tln> d.ife. 

I have the honour to be,” i^(‘. 


The reader will have learned from 
the contents of the preceding docu- 
ment, that Ccdonel Wellesley had been 
superseded in the command of Ihc' 
forces at Trincornalce, by Major-Ge- 
neral Baird. It was the decided im- 
pression of the latter, and is still the 
impression of his family, that he Ava^ 
unlairly tn'ated by Lord lV^ellc<Icy. 
Our OAvii conviction i)crfectly agrees 
with this. A more gallant or meri- 
torious officer than General Baird did 
not exist. Ho had seen much service, 
and discharged many arduous and im- 
portant duties Avith credit and dis- 
tinction. Colonel Wellesley Avas junior 
in rank, and his claims arising from 
past services Avere decidedly inferior, 
yet at the tenninatiori of the ^lysore 
war. General Baird had, contrary to 
his oAA^n Avishco, been rouioved I'roiii tho 
ISIadras establishment, to ttial of Beii- 
giil, ill order that liis superior rank 
might not interfere Avitli tlie iiitcror- 
of Colonel Wellesley, Avho had imme- 
diately been appointed to the impor- 
tant command of ^Mysore. Cnder thi* 
injustice Baird A-vas silent, but Avheiihc 
saw Colonel 'Wellesley again prefer- 
red to the command at Trincunialee, 
he’ deternnued no longer to remain the 
patient victim of Lord Wellbsl^’s ne- 
potism. He remonstrated, therefore, as 
became him, and tlie result vi as, that 
at the eleventh hour, he received thb 
appointment to Avhich his claims were 
acknowledged to he paramount, 
^oloncl Wellesley, too, had just ground 
of complaint. Though his letters, sub- 
sequently quoted, Avill shoV that he 
^it his original appointment to be an 
^ act of injustice to Baird, yet having 
' once received it, lie considered his su- 
percession to be one of equal injustice 
to himself. It was Lord Wellesley’s 
'^uty to be guided only by public nio- 


thes ill the exercise of a patronage so 
important, but h;r\iiig once del^bcrale- 
I3" exerei -ed it, he laid no right, Avitli- 
out proof of iiieapaeilA or ii.iscoiuluct 
in the person a})])oiuted, to r '--eind liis 
decision. We lu*\e thought it neee'i- 
sary tons pariieidarly to .ilhnie to ties 
subject, bt'eau'^e a I'iui kiioAvle'lge ot' it 
will bo fonud to iliii*‘tj‘«ie toialities, 
AA'liich do tlie higii'‘''t Iioumu* u> both 
of tlie di-tiiigi/iMua indix iduals in 
question. 

Wli(‘ii the eiainiKiiivl of tho fon i* at 
Trine onial ee Avas assigned to (jeiural 
Baird, our reailcts Avdi n'ni.'iiiber tlirtt 
it formed p<irt of la rd ^^'elh 1 ' a '•* jji. 
st met ions, that li.ivi.',; g. h- 1 s. 

siou of FMtaAi\, (o’oial \V-. .!i'de\ 
should ])ro -(‘c I { ) t.tt i ’lv t!.!' r\].;nij- 
tius, Avith all thv tlao e*»nldi he 

spared, iifter Oue-gi i.-l\ ) rcAiding lei 
the* defence and i,i!i!en,jue (f tin 
settlement. .Vs lii. v»’,.oIe .imott u of 
fore<' to be einpl'y eti if' ihe-'* opera- 
tions did not e\v < ed -nfot) u.- 1., tlic i< 
sidue aAfiilaole for .itLaoidiig t!.e M n.- 
ritiiis, after })ro\ idhig lor tin* piirposi 
abv>ve meiitioiK-d at Ihxtavia, mo t 
have been .small iiahad. Bnt .-ucl: 
calculations exeicisc'd no ili-’orifniL 
intiuence on tlu pr(j<.Lts )i\l v/lI- 
lesley. Indeed hi - ide.js as t > iiic elia- 
raeter and ohJoeN of the ixpLoition to 
BataA’ia .scein tin oeghont to !io\(‘ been 
vague and conn afiietor, . On a for- 
mer occasion, he stuies it to be by "no 
means the intention ofmiuiUtTs to re- 
duce or maiiitaiu Bata\Ui by force,” 
but merely to aiTord the Goveinor an 
“ ostensible justification” for surrend- 
ering the colony. In no part of the thi- 
cumeiits before u.-, arc avc inf .r arii of 
any eliaiigc ef i’.‘{ se pacific iidentions, 
dmt subsequently avc find tin,* objects 
of the expedition designated very va- 
riously. On some occasion^, it is ta 
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reduce Batavia^ on others to attack it, 
on others still to enter into ncyotia- 
tions for its surrender. In short, v/e 
only gather from this mass of discre- 
pancy and confusion, that Lord Wel- 
lesley was extremely solicitous to gain 
possession of l5at«Avia, but had no very 
idear and definite uiidersianding as to 
the means by which it was to be ef- 
fected. But, however inadcvjuate Ids 
means, ami ill-etnieerled his arriuige- 
ments, it never entered into the inind 
of Lord Wellesley to doubt (d‘ success. 
It is rather amusing, iiide(;d, to find 
him transtnitting autliority to Colonel 
Wellesley to draw from the treaMirie^ 
of Bata\ia and Mauritius the amuuiil 
of his j)er>unal dishur'cmeiits at Tiln- 
eoinafee. 

Admiral U.'duier was still a th.)ru in 
side of tiu' Goverjior-Gent'j.d. 
Cver his inovinneiit'^ iie eouiil ( xerei 
no authority, yet hr tbitti ivtl hiiur< i:*, 
that the 'Urgent y oi'liis rejire-<{‘ntatl(a».‘- 
had at length placed tlivit uiiicer be- 
tui‘en the Scylia and t 'ii.iryiidi.' of iii" 
t\No favourite sclieuies. Tiie AdieirM 


had already declined connecting him- 
self with the Mauritius'affair. With 
groat prf)n 4 )titude, therefore, had Lord 
Wellesley changed his ground, and 
du’eeting his persuasion into a new 
channel, entreated him to look with a 
favourable eye on Batavia. But he 
was still agitated by sad forebodings 
as to the dcicisioii of this mimaiiago- 
able Admiral. After despatching the 
)n^tnlctio^:s wiiicb liavc already been 
connijuiiicated to the reader, it oc- 
cui ivl to Lord Wellesley, that when 
t'i-is rcsojiit; ly pii-.iied forward on Ba- 
t.ivia, be (tiu* AJmiral) niight sud- 
denly turn round, and, in s]>ite of all 
tiu-it bad pas-eJ, say, I dislike both 
\oiir onlerpri>es, but if I must choose 
(a;e, V. liv, give me the Mauritius.” 
Tiiis was a i (uitiiigoncy unprovided 
f.r, ami >u])})lciiu‘iit:uy in>lniction& 
\vere theivforc iVamed to meet it. 
Loi\i Wcllv-sJey was too anxious fur 
tlie Admir.d's i\>. l^tame not to accept 
it on any term>. fie wiiliiigiy gave him 
cl’.uice of i)Lt(ds, ,4nce both w’ere load- 
c«l with a cliarge ecpiail.y deadly. 


“ T/u Go 'n'lfor-iic.u/'io to Vitc-Adtuii’id Jddutu t , JMaJor-Gcncrcd Sairfh 
end Cuhtml the Ilmu -4. TT c/Zts/^v/. 

(jiN’iJMis, Kort-'SVilliain, oib Fol.niary, 1801. 

“ It IS ])o.^>ible tli.'t jiis lixctlkncv Viti*- Admiral Kaiiiier may lu.t judge it 
advisable to undertake tlie ]>roj» -‘d expedition auaiiist Ibil.ivia (luring the pre- 
sent sea.'-ou ; and that Ids Lxcci iicy may be dis])o>cd to prefer an early attack 
on the Lie of TiMiice. in (jr.le, o j.r.)\jcie for a ca^c not considered in any of 
my de>^j)ati lies, by llu _ v cat oppuriiiail;. 1 think lit to Uvaisiiiit tliis .^eparau 
des])alfli tor eventual use. 

2. If bi> Kxcellency ‘'boukl uu l.e »ptiun berelii Mippused, it is my 
V- i.-b tb.it the A\Iiole of tlie armanieiit, assembled at Triiicomalee and Point e de 
(lalle, should i>roceed to tlie I,.-le of I'rauce at such period as his Kxcellciity 
sliall judge })r(>i;cr. 

3. In this e;.>c, the l.Uid haves ate to be coniinandcd in chief liy Major- 
General Baird, ami the lion. Colunei \Velle>ley it* to proci'ed with the expedi- 
tion as second in eumiiiaiid. 

“ 4. On the arriv.d of tin' armamont at the Isle of Pranee, bis Excellency 
Vice- Admiral Rjiinier and 7\L.j or- (General Baird will i)roeoed to the attack and 
reduction of tliat irdand, acc(»rdiiig to the jtlaii detailed in my des|vitclies of the 
:i:2d of October, 1800, to bi> Excelleucv. and in mv instrucrions of the Uth of 
D(X'ember, 1800, to the lion, (ohv.} \Vel!e.«-ley, who, in the case here sup- 
jjosed, is to deliver those instruction- to Major-(finiei\d Baird, previously to 
tlie di'parture of the oxjieditioii from the i^land of Ceylon. 

o. In the evmit of tin* conquest of the Isle of Prance, Major-General 
Baird and the IlonuiuMble Colonel Welle.dey are, in concert, to establish siieb 
a garrison for tiiat island as ibey .slndl think adeipiate to its protection, the 
Hoiiourablo Cololiel Wellesley being left in the temporary civil and military 
government of tli<^ island, according to my former instructions. His Excel- 
lency Vice-Admiral IVdnier and ]\Iaj or- General Baird, if they shall judg(^p^o- 
per, will proceed wdth the rcniainiiig military force to the attack of Batavia. 

I have the honour to be,” &c. 
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Blit alas there Avas another con- 
tingency for which it Avas necessary to 
provide. The Admiral might after 
all prove impracticable, and finally, 
though unaccountably, decline all co- 
operation. Even in this case the ar- 
mament, though shorn of half its ho- 
nours, was to proceed on its march to 
conquest, with the trifling difference of 
programme, that the Mauritius lumng 
been postponed to Batavia, merely as 
a bait to cateli the Admiral, it Avas to 
be restored to its former priority', 
when the Admiral refused to bite. 
General Baird therefore Avas dircctc‘d 
to proceed CA'cn without coiia’ov to the 
Mauritius, in hope of falling* in Avith 
some of the (Uipe squadron. Lord 
Wellesley liaAnng Avritten to Sir Uog(‘r 
Curtis, by Avlioni il Avas commanded, 
soliciting such assistance as it might 
be in his poAV'cr to afford. 

But AvliatcA’cr might be the ultimate 
destination of the armament at Triii- 
eomalee, it AviJl readily bo sii]>poM’d to 
form an integral part of Lord Welles- 
ley’s plan, that it should be honoured 
by the presence and co-operation of 
Mr Stok cs. In the very last de- 
spatches, Avritten by the (Tovernor- 
Gcneral, relative to the proceedings of 
the armament, Ave find another an- 
nouncement of the approach of that 
estimable individual to 'rrincomalee, 
accompanied Avith the u<ual testimo- 
nies of admiration and estet'in. We 
rejoice to say, (iiat Avith tin's des])atch 
terminated the absurditii . connected 
Avith the abortive entcrjjriscs, of which 
the reader has heard so much. Not- 
Avithstaiiding all his aiixifdy, the co- 
lonies in question Avere not destini‘d to 
be added to the British dominions du- 
ring the admiiiLt ration of Lord Wel- 
leslc3^ 

But AA c luwc noAv done A^ith a sub- 
ject, in treating Avhieh avo have pro- 
bably been led too much into triAual 
details, possessing little interest, ex- 
cept that arising from their connexion 
Avith W ellington. The reader cannot 
fail to have observed, that in all the 
correspondence connected Avith these 
transactions, Colonel ^Vclhjsley never 
orifee alludes Avith approbation to the 
plans of Lord Wellesley. On receiv- 
ing his appoinfnient ho repaired to the 
scene of action, without t ffering any 
opinion'on the subsequent operations. 
On arriving there, we find him prompt 
in action, but slow in decision. No 
time is lost in completing those ar- 


rangements and equipments necessary 
to render effective the force under his 
command, while he calmly and pa- 
tiently examines all the circumstances 
by which success or failure could be 
affected. IlaAdiig done this, he no 
longer hesitates to inform Lord cl- 
lesley, that his ])lans arc ill-concerted 
and ill-arranged, founded in fallacy, 
and if perst'vcred in, likely to termi- 
nate in defeat. Ilis letter, conveying 
these opinions, is a model of perspicu- 
ous and convincing reasoning, and the 
l)rudonce and coolness of judgment, 
which marked his eondne-t under eir- 
eumstances of considerable difficulty, 
are AAorthy of observ'ation. Had he 
posses'^ed tliese qualities in a smaller 
degree, and snfiered himself to he in- 
fluenced by tlie rash ho])es and falla- 
cious rci>resentations of Lord Welles- 
ley, he Avcnild in all probability have 
injured his oami reputation, sacrifieed 
the force under his eonmiand, and 
Lave l(*ft a tarni.*-Ji on the British 
arm^. 

We noAv eouie to the deiioiuuneiit 
ofthe])ieee. Wliile C'oloiiel Welle>- 
ley still remained in eommaiid of the 
armament, he received, through Lord 
Glh^e, a co}>y of a dc'spateli from 
^Ir Duiidas, tficn Seerc'tary (‘f State, 
to the GoAcTiior-iunenil, diri'ctiug a 
force of 1000 Eurojiean, and :2000 ir,- 
tiA'c infantry, 1(» be sent AA'itliont delay 
from India to the Red with Cfi*- 
dt'rs tliat Moelia should he the pla»*e ’ 
of iviid(‘Z vous. ( )n heconiiug aequaint- 
cd Avith tlie contents of tliis ch'^pateli. 
Colonel Welk'sh'v di'tcriiiiiiefl, on Ids 
OAvii responsibility, and Avithout Avail- 
ing for authority from tlie (^ovenior- 
(icneral, to act in accordance Avith the 
Avishes of the (jovermucut at home. 
He therefore embarked the troo[>s and 
proceeded at once to Bv>in])ay, leavhig 
a letter for General Baird, informing 
him of Ids proceedings. , At Bombay 
ho exj)ectod to be eiiabhul to j)rocure 
tlie number of native troops av anting 
to complete the requisite quota, and 
to be enabled to lay in su'*h store of 
proAdsions as the nature of service ren- 
dered necessary. 

On his arrival at Bombay Ooloncl 
Wellesley laboured Avith unAvearied 
zeal in the task of completing the or- 
ganization and equipment of the troops. 
The chief command of the exi)edition 
was, of course, vested in General 
Baird ; but that officer had not ar- 
rived, and the whole labour of prepa- 
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ration consequently devolved on Colo- 
nel Wellesley, whose health had 
recently been niiicli impaired by the 
debilitatinp^ influence of the climate. 
Blit even disease did not bring Avith it 
any relaxation of zeal in the service of 
his country ; and etfeetually did he 
labour to accelerate the arrangements 
for the depai'turi* of the expedition, 
that Avhen General Baird arrived, he 
found most of the transports ready to 
put to S(‘a, and in t!ie course of a Icav 
days six of them sailed for Mocha, 
under command of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Beresford. 

Our readers arc already aware that 
Colonel Wellesley felt a good deid of 


annoyance at being superseded in a 
command for Avhich he had never so- 
licited, even by an officer whose supe- 
riority of claim he Aviliingly admitted. 
He certainly would not have been 
induced to quit Mysore for the subor- 
dinate appointment to which the vacil- 
lation of the Governor -General had 
reduced him. Even the favouritism 
of Lord Wellesley had been too wa- 
vering and jirecarioiis to benefit its 
object. It had injured all parties, and 
gratified none. In a private commu- 
nication to the Hon. Henry Wellesley, 
then recently arrived from England, 
A^ e find a full disclosure of the feelings 
to Avhich Ave hav(i alluded. 


“ Coloacl the Hod. A. Wclleslnj to the Hon. H. Wellesley, 

*• Mv Dear IIinrv, Bombay, 23il Marcli, 1801. 

1 liaA^e reeei\r'l your note of the •'Id of INIarch, but none of your other 
letti'rs, Avlvich you say that you liaAc wriUeii to me. I hope that you rccem*d 
those Avhicii I Avrotc? to you whiles you Avere in England, gmng an account of 
lioAv Ave Avere going on in this eounlry. I enclosed them to the Doctor, and 
desin'fl him to (I''stroy thoM* Avliich should arrive subsequent to your departure, 
on your return to this eoinilry ; so that some of them written lately you Avill 
])robably noA^r see. I Avrs very anxious about you, as you must have come 
from the i qio iu thv^ track of the rnuich ])riva'teer> homeward bound ; and 
you AAcre longer on your pa5"^:ige than aa'c had reason to expect you Avoiild be. 
i have V rilton a long h'ticr to (ioA'cnimenl this day about my departure from 
(’cylon, AA'hich 1 liojic Avill explain cAM'ry thing. Whether it does or not, I 
shall uIavuas consider tlu'se e^poditions as the most imfortunale circumstances 
for me, in i*vi‘ry i)tMnt of \ieu', tiiat could have occurred ; and as such I shall 
alAvays lament flic in. 

“ I at tiu' top of the Ireo in this country ; the governments of Forts St 
Cfeo'*.re and Bombay, Avhich I had served, placed unlimited confidence in me, 
and 1 had reccivc'd from both Mrong and repcaitial marks of their approbation. 
B'dor'^ 1 quitted the ^lysore country, 1 arrangc'd plan for taking possession 
of the ceded districts, Avhicli Avas done Avitliout striking a bloAV ; and another 
]dan for eoiujiiering Wynaad and reconquering Malabar, Avhich I am inform- 
ed has suceeiulcd AAUthout loss on our side. But this supercession has ruined 
rdl iny prospects, founded upon any service that 1 may liaA'c rendered. Upon 
this point 1 must refer you to the letters Avritten to me and to the Governor of 
Fort St George in hlay last, Avhen an expedition to BataAia Avas in contem- 
plation ; and to those Avrillen to the governments of Fort St (icorge, Bombay, 
and Ceylon ; and to the Admiral, Colonel Champagne, and myself^ aaIicii the 
troops Avero assembled in Ceylon. I then ask jxiii, has there been any change 
Avhatcvcr of (*ir(!umstances that Avas not expected Avhen 1 Avas appointed to the 
command ? If there has not (^aiul no one can say there has, Avithout doing in- 
justice to the Govcrnor-Gcnorars foresight), my supercession must have been 
oeciisioned, cither by my oAvn misconduct, or by an altcration^f the senti- 
ments of the Govern or- Gen oral. I have not been guilty of robbery or mur- 
der, and he has certainly changed his mind ; but the Avorld, Avhicb is always 
good-natured towards those whose affmrs do not exactly prosper, n ill not, or 
rather does not, fail to suspect that both, or Avorse, have been the occasion of 
my being banished, like General Kray, to my estate in Hungary. I did not 
look, and did not wish, for the appointment which was given to me, and I say 
that it Avould probably have been more proper to give it to somebody else ; but 
when it was giA’en to me, and a circular written to the Governments upon the 
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subject, it would have been fair to allow me to hold it till I did something to 
deserve to lose it. 

“ I put private considerations out of the question, as they ought and have 
had no weight in causing either my original appointment or my supercession. 
I am not quite satisfied with the manner in which I have been treated by 
Government upon the occasion. However, I have lost neither my health, 
spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof. 

But it is useless to Avrite any more upon a subject of which I Avish to re- 
tain no remembrance Acliatevcr. 

I enclose a memorandum upon the subject of Trincomalee, which will 
point out to you the inconveniences of that port as one of rendezvous or equip- 
ment. You will find it of use in the next expeditions. Remember, also, that 
it is difficult for ships to get round Ceylon in the south-west monsoon after 
the middle of March. 

Yours,” &c. 


But whatever might be the extent 
of personal sacrifice it involved. Colo- 
nel Wellesley was not the man to 
shrink from the i)erformance of his 
dut3^ His lot seemed to haA'o been 
cast with the expedition to Egypt. 


and he AA'as fully prepared to proceed 
Avitli it. All Ids letters written at 
this period })rovc this to have been 
the case. We quote one to his bro- 
ther : — 


Colonel the Hon, A, Welhslvy to the Hon, H, Wellesley, 

“ My BEAU IIenea’, Bombay, 25th March, 1801. 

“ Letters arrived last night from ^Muscat, by Avhieh I learn that it is pro- 
bable that Sir Ralph Abercrombie has commenced his operations. If the ex- 
pedition from India against Egypt means any thing, it is to encourage the 
Mamelukes in Upjior Egypt to rise against tlie Erencb, and lo creati* a divei- 
sion in favour of Sir Ralpii Abercrombie, 'i'his must be done immediately, 
or as soon as possible, or it will Ite u^cli ,-s. fit iior.tl Baird is not eonie. 
They tell me that ho AAdll find it dijiicult to get round (’eyloi), and the Lord 
knoAA's wdien he auH arrive. 1 tl]erefore intend to go oif iinniediately, and to 
commence the operations in the Red Sea Avilii tiu' troops noAA- there, if Gene- 
ral Baird should not be on board any cd’ t’:u‘ ^hips noAv in lln' olring. 

“ My former letti'rs AA’ill liave slio'vvn you Iioav much this will annoy me ; 
b]it 1 haA^e never had much value for the public spirit of any man wlio ditc.*' 
not sacrifice his private views and convenience. Avlieii it is lU'ce&sary. As all 
my baggage, &c. are on board one of the transports not yet come in, 1 go as 
bare as possible. 

Yours,” &c. 

It was decreed olhcrAvisc, hoAvever. maud in tlic expedition under Baird. 
The folloAAdng letter will explain the The concluding sentence may possi- 
circumstances Avliieh rendered it ne- bly c\<*ite a smile : — 
eessary for him to resign his eoni- 


Colonel the Hon A, Wellesley to I he Hon, H, Wellesley, 

“ Ma* dear IfeNiiv, BomV)ay, 31st March, 1801. 

When I wrote to you on the 25th, I was in hopes that I should be able 
to sail the next day ; but on tliat night I Avas seized with a fever, which has 
lasted ever since, and of which I have not yet recovered. It is of the inter- 
mittent kind. General Baird has arrived. I am qiuto distressed about my 
officers, who followed me through the Mysore country. However, I have 
seen enough already to be certain, that if I do not go, matters will be uncom- 
fortable ; and if 1 well can, 1 will go. 1 have the satisfaction of finding that 
there is not a man here who would have come, had he known what ws^s likely 
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to happen to me, if he had the power of refusal. Indeed, in this respect, the 
feelings of the greater part of the army agree with mine. TVfi. — i. 

yet come. “ believe me,” &c. 


The letters written hy Colonel 
Wellesley from I’ombay are peculiar- 
ly interesting, from the degree in 
wliieh th(\y admit us to a knowledge 
of Ills private feelings. His jiride iiad 
evidently been wounded ; but he is 
guilty, even in thouglil, of no injus- 


tice. He is even careful to prevent 
the supposition that General Baird's 
conduct towards him had not been all 
he could desire. To us there is some- 
thing even affecting in the Avords, — 
I have been a slave to it fill this 
moment, nntwithstanduig I was sich.''* 


“ the Hon, A, Wellesley to the Hon, H, Wellesley. 


“ .My nr Ml ' Bomba\, 8tli April, 1801. 

“ My lever has left me, but 1 am still weak, and I have got another disor- 
der, of Avhieh it appears the medical men hc're do not know the nature, and 
Avliit'h, I think it ]»rohal)le, will oblige me to go to a cold cliraat'e. This cir- 
e ‘m-l iiiei*, and the great probability held out by the late despatches from 
I'. !i'op(', tliet Sir l*al])ji A hereronihie's attack upon Lower Kgvp‘t will be 
j! •'<1 puli' ‘d, 'M* 1. it her V, ill I'ever take jdace, and, tlierefore, that the ojierations 
j)>'()posc'.l in iji' iv\i Sea Avill likeAvise be relinquished, h:>A^e indiu'ed me to 
d' luvmine not g--. I siiall v/nh* to the (iovernor-Gcnt'ral n])on this sub- 
je( t, mS ('ll ;; > 1 am ahie. 

fn tie me in time, it is hut justice to General Baird to say, th it his eon- 
dn^'<^ m. jc.v by no mean', occasioned this determination, but that it 

li.i ir I 1 perf ftiv -utivi*i<'t(>r\ . He offered 1 ‘olonel Coleman to appoint him 
Deputy (y .'i*UT-^l i^lor (u'lieri^, Avhich the latter declined. 

1 . p ' . ('rviee goe< on, matters Avill be conducted ^atisfxetorilv. 

I hjsM' 11 a ' .\e 1o it till thi^' moment, iiotAvithshinding I Avas sitk ; and now 
t'.iev li:’\i only to t ibe care of AA'hat they have got, till the operations on shore 
eoJimience. I h ue giAcii the (hmeral my ojnnioii fully in writing upon this 
j*arf of the nojufi. 

“ Tlie .-.hi}.' aie ,ill gone, excepting one Avhich came in only yestcTday, 
h*uiiig .-pr:.)i,': .‘t leak :it soa. Arr.ingemeiits AATre immediately made to move 
;lie tr.’ ‘ps to othi'i’ ships, and they will go to-morroAv. From Avhat I Ikiat* 

; <'(ui oft! state oft’.io ->hips, the troops, the aa atcr-casks, SiC., I am convinced 
tb’t if AA'- had net eonu* here, the expedition AAOuld haAT been obliged to quit 
tto' XimI Sea l)v‘foiv tin y a\ ouhl have been fhcre one month. The 10th regiment 
h.i\e to a m<iu g'..t the seiuwy, and lost aboA^e tAvciity men on their passage 
from CcaIoii. Affectionately yoiirs,” &e. 


Aluch intimacy, aac believe, had 
never existed bet ween Welle.dey and 
Baird. The relitivo cireunistanecs 
ill Avhich they Avere placed were, per- 
lui])s. 111 ifaAUin raid e to this. Baird 
could not but feel that Wellesley had 
been mad'e the instrimieiit of injustice 
tuAA^ards him, and the knoAA'ledgo of 
the latter that such feelings existed 
must liaA'G occasioned some constraint 
in their intercourse. Though each 
of these eminent men, therefore, fully 


appreciated the higli (qualities of the 
other, it AA^as scarcely to be expected 
that tlioy should meet, when united in 
the same service, AA'ith A'cry }deasure- 
ablc feelings. Certainly Colonel Wel- 
lesley did not imagine that his ap- 
pointment could be agreeable to Ge- 
neral Baird ; and the following de- 
spatch of Lord Wellesley will show 
that his anticipations were of a simi- 
lar character : — * 


t 

“ 77ie May'quis Wellesley to Major- General Baird. 

“ My dear Gexeral, Fort- William, February 10th, 1801. 

You will find, by your instructions of this date, that your present destina- 
tion is to the Red Sea and Egypt, for the purpose of co-operating in the great 
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object of expelling the French from that most important position. A more 
worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam could not be presented to your 
genius and valour. 1 have chosen my brother to second you in this glorious 
enterprise^ and 1 rely on your giving the public the full benefit of his talents, 
by admitting him to your cordial confidence, and by uniting most harmo- 
niously and zealously with him in the prosecution of my wishes. 

I have manifested an honourable confidence in you by selecting you for 
this service, which, if successful, will attract the applause and admiration of 
the whole world. In return, I claim from you the full benefit for myself and 
my country, not only of your services, but of those of my brother and of all the 
gallant and able officers wliom he has brought with him to the army. I desii c 
that you will arrange some mode of confirming in active and honourable sta- 
tions the whole of his stafl^ and of those who have accompanied 1dm. 

** I recommend it to you also to employ Lieut- Colonel Murray, of the 84th, 
whom I shall send to Mocha : he has been active, and has manifested ability 
at Suez and Aden. I also recommend Captain Wilson, aid-de-camp to ^Ir 
Duncan, on the same grounds of experience in the affairs of Arabia and 
Egypt. 

“ May the same providential protection which accom])auied you to the 
gates of Tippoo Sultaun's jjalace conduct you to Cairo ; and may you be the 
happy instrument of completing the expulsion of the French from India — a 
work so nobly commenced in Mysore ! Remember that th(‘ harmony and 
cordial union of our counsels in the field w^ero the main sources of all our 
triumphs in that glorious war, which has rendered your name memorable in 
the annals of j’our countr3^ For the rest I have no .'ipprehension ; and 1 
trust you will preserve ra\^ favourable oiiinioii, by preserving unanimity in 
your army. 

Believe me,” &c. 

The reidy of General Baird to the simplft*ity of stylo it exhibits a striking 
preceding letter is w orthy of a gal- contrast to the embellislicd and rhe- 
lant soldier, and would do honour torical compositicius of the Governor- 
to any man. A noble confidence General. We cannot rcsiht the plea- 
breathes in every lino of it, and in sure of giving it entire. 


Major- General Saird to the Marquis WellcsJet/, 

Mv Lord, Oil board tlio Phrenix, *22d Fc'>niary, 18(U. 

Your Lordship’s instructions to me of tlie lOth instant I have perused 
with much attention, as well as the letters to which they refer, pointing out 
many and serious difficulties. I beg to assure your Lordship that every possi- 
ble exertion will be used on my’’ part to surmount them ; as yet 1 have never 
met with any that were not to be got the better of by a steady pcrsevcrcincc, 
and I hope I shall not on this occasion. The greatest difficulties w'e shiill have 
to encounter are, a regular supply of provisions and the means of moving with 
celerity ; but as these depend on your Lordship’s foresight, and from the ar- 
rangements you have already made, 1 have no doubt we shall be enabled to 
surmount them. It is unnecessary to say more at present, than that the most 
vigorous measures shall be adopted to endeavour to carry into full effect the 
grand object of the expedition, and to assure your Lordship that the talents 
of your brother, as well as of every other officer, shall have full scope ; trust 
me, my Lord, I harboutr no little jealousy. All in my breast is zeal for my 
king and country. 

I will endeavour to make such an arrangement for the employment of 
those officers intended for the staff by Colonel Wellesley, as I hope will meet 
with your Lordship’s approbation. 

I Hl^ve now to request your Lordship’s acceptance of my warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the very handsome and friendly manner you have been pleased 
to express yourself towards me, and particularly on this occasion in your 
private letter of the 10th instant. 

" I have the honour to be,” &c. 
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In another letter to Lord Welles- 
ley lie expresses similar sentiments. 

Your Lordship may rest assured,” 
he says, that every thing in my 
power shall bo done to promote and 
maintain harmony in the army of 
which you have honoured me with the 
command, and particularly with your 
])rothcr, for whom I entertain the 
inoht sincere regard.” 

Colonel Wellcslc}^ was not of a 
tcmjicrament to remain unmoved by 


the kind and conciliatory conduct 
of General Baird. Nothing can be 
more gratifying than to know that 
the feelings of alienation between 
such men not only ceased on more 
intimate intercourse, but were re- 
placed by sentiments of sincere and 
lasting regard. It would be injus- 
tice to all parties were wc to omit 
quoting the following letter. It is 
full of character. 


Colonel the Hon. A . Wellesley to Major- General Baird. 

Dfaii Gfnkral, Bombay, 9tli April, 1801. 

“ The first circumstance I have to detail to you is the state of my health, 
which is indeed the cause of this letter. I have had no fever since I saw you ; 
but I am sorry to say, that the breaking out of which I complained is worse 
th.iii it was ; and has become so bad as to induce Mr Scott to order me to be- 
gin a course of nitrous baths. This remedy, exclusive of the disease itself, is 
sufticient to induce me to be desirous to wait, at least rather longer than the 
Susannah will ; if not to give over all thoughts of joining you. 

I do this, I assure you, with reluctance, notwithstanding I think it very 
probable that I shall soon hear of your being recalled ; however, considering 
that circumstance, and the bad state of my body, and the remedy which I am 
obliged to use, I should bt^ mad if I were to think of going at this moment. 

Ai* 1 am writing upon this subject, I will freely acknowledge that my 
regret at being prevented from aCcompanjdng you has been greatly increased 
by the kind, candid, and handsome manner in which you have behaved to- 
w ards mo ; and I will confess as freely, not only that 1 did not expect such treat- 
ment, but that my wishes before you arrived, regarding going upon the expe- 
dition, were directly the reverse of what they are at this moment. I need not 
enter further upon this subject, than to entreat you will not attribute my stay 
to any other motive than that to which I have above assigned it : and to in- 
form you, that as 1 know what has been said and expected by the world in 
general, I propose, as w'cll for my own credit as for yours, to make known to 
my friends and to yours, not only the distinguished manner in which you have 
behaved tow'ards me, but the causes which have prevented my demonstrating 
my gratitude, by giving you every assistance in the arduous service which you 
have to conduct. 

I shall stay here as long as the season will permit, and then I propose 
to go round to Madras ; and if I cannot get well, 1 believe I must try a cold 
climate. 

The Maria Louisa is unable to go on at present, and the 80th regiment 
will sail by Saturday in the Morad Bey, 150 ; the Nelson, 70 ; the Duiidas, 
70 ; and about seventy followers distributed in the three ships. They will 
have six months’ provisions of every thing, even of meat. 'I'lie Asia would 
have been taken up for this detachment, according to your desire, only that 
olio is dismasted, and ■wairts copper on her bottom ; and the owners were 
desirous she should go into dock, if only for three days, before she should take 
her departure for the Red Sea. This operation, however, and the equipment 
of her with masts, &c., were likely to take more time than will be lost by the 
slow sailing of the vessels above mentioned ; and I, tlierefore, preferred them, 
and they will be ready immediately. 

“ I enclose the memorandum upon your operations, and I refer you to my 
public letter for other matters. Wishing you every success, 

, BeUeve me,” &c. 

With this we terminate the present article. Our next will present the 
Victor of Assaye. 
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THE PAGE. 

A STORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


The Duke Lewis Gonzag^a, the heir 
of Mantua, was standing by the win- 
dow of his chamber in the Louvre. 
He had just dismissed the attendant, 
and had extinguished the lights which 
he liad placed upon the table, as if to 
surround himself without with the 
same gloom which weighed upon his 
spirit within. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful ; for the silver moon- 
light, which had at first been over- 
powered by the glare of the tapers, 
now poured into the apartment in its 
full lustre, and illuminalcd the busy 
and crowded street beneath. The light 
which streamed upon all objects around 
him seemed to increase the discom- 
posure of the Prince ; he gazed from 
the window with looks of impatience 
almost approaching to passion. 

“Am 1 not a fool,” said he at length, 
“ thus to fall in love with a statue, and 
.still more so to lose my temper, that 
a mere statue should bo without heart 
and without feeling? Yes, a statue 
indeed, she is rightly named ; such is 
Diana of Nevers. But, I will have 
done with this folly. I will direct my 
affections to a worthier obj(*ct. Her 
companion, the Princess Renee, has 
charms that, had not mine eye been 
blinded by some spell, must have cast 
into the shade the marble beauties of 
Diana. She is the sister of the King'. 
True ; but a Prince — who sees before 
him in no remote perspective the pros- 
pect of a throne, may surely, without 
presumption, lift his eyes even to that 
lofty prize. Yes, Diana, you have 
rejected my hand — you have forbid- 
den my attentions — ^you shall be gra- 
tified ; I shall bestow them elsewhere.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of an attendant, who, asto- 
nished at finding the tapers extin- 
gui*^hed, stood in the doorway without 
entering. 

What isv the matter ? ” said the 
Duke, with some irritation. 

My Lord, the unknown page, who 
has called twice without seeing you, 
is here a third time. He observed 
you enter the palace, and though I 
told him you had g^ven orders not to 
be disturbed, he will not go away, but 


insists on speaking to you. I have 
therefore ventured to announce 
him.” 

“ Light the tapers again,” said the 
Duke, endeavouring to overcome the 
remnant of his feeling of ill-humour. 
“ Let him enter.” 

A young man entered, dressed in 
the plain garb of a citizen, yet ar- 
ranged w'ith a certain air of studi(*d 
simplicity ; its dark colour relieved by 
a small white scarf, worn on the 
shoulder, like that of a knight. The 
Duke eyed his visitor w'ith astonish- 
ment ; for the figure wliich this simple 
attire invested was oiu' to which the 
court of Charles, remarkable as it 
then was for its disjda.y of manly 
beauty, scarcely funnsiied a parallcf. 
The fine proportion of tlio limbs was 
equalled by the beauty of t lie features, 
on which sat an expression of boldness 
derived from tlie consciousness of their 
power, with whi(*h, however, the mo- 
desty of his bearing was :it variance. 

“ What is your wish with nu* ? ” 
said Don Lewis, with a piercing lof)k, 
and ill a tone in mIu'cIi his s( civt vexa- 
tion w’as pprcei)tibl(\ 

The youth made a siuhhui and appa- 
rently almost involuntary niovcrnent, 
as if to clasp his hand : ho dropped 
his own, hoi\ever, iniincdiately, and 
said with some confusion, “ To obtain 
something which at present you do 
not seem inclined to grant, and yet 
upon w'hich my whole liope i«; placed.” 

And that is ” c<*nlinucd the 

Duke, .still eyeing him steadily. 

“ It is tliree days,” replied the 
youth, “ since 1 ennu' to Paris ; on the 
very day of my arrival your first page 
was killed by a fall from bis horse in 
hunting. 1 come to ask his place ; 
for I am not accustomed to make my 
TV'ay up to preferment from below.” 

“ Hah ! — that place is not to he 
obtained so lightly. Who are you ? ” 
“ A stranger,” replied the youth, 
as my accent must have informed 
you. I am what I appear. If you 
are pleased with my outside, you shall 
not find yourself deceived in the inner 
man ; but I have no recommendations 
to present to you.” 
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Whence are you then ? of what 
family ? ” 

“ If I please you, my lord, my zeal 
shall do no discredit to it.” 

You may please me, but that is 
not enough.” 

Let it be enough. How easy it 
would be for me to invent a story, to 
exhibit papers and letters of recom- 
mendation ; but 1 disdain to deceive a 
good and eoniiding master by a lie, 
and I cannot tell tin* truth. My wish is 
simply to form myself under so 
n owned a master of arms, and beli(!ve 
me 1, shall do you no discredit.” 

What is your name ? ” 

I ciJl myself Caussade de St Me- 
gret ; but that is not my real name.” 

Young' man, I too am 30 )ung, but 
older than you. llelieve me, no good 
can come of half rovel itions. If \'ou 
would gain my (tonfidenee — be open 
with me. Ti*ll me all. 

Duke!” exclaimed tlu* youth iii- 
tcri u])ting liim, have I not already 
in what I have said shown t!ie givatest 
oonlidenee ? I intrust you with n\v 
life, with im' liaptuness — and williiig- 
]y would 1 intrust ,vou with all. did 
not the \o\^ whieb 1 Inn e made to my 
lady forbid : ” 

“ Your lady ! ” repeated the 
Duke, scare (dv rcrjlrainiiig a slight 
sneer as liis eye glided over the beard- 
less beaiity of the \’outh, and rest(*d 
on the white scarf he wore ; ^‘'and that 
scarf is of ecuirsc of her eolour ?” 

Lven so,” said the ^^ontli. 

Strange!” whispered Cronzaga to 
hiniscdf — and the word was no sooner 
littered than a sudden tliougJit seemed 
to eross his mind. He rose and stood 
for a moment before the mirror, as if 
comparing his own noble and expres- 
sive features with those of the 3 ^outh ; 
then continuing liis whispered solilo- 
qu}', Be it so,” he Sroid. Could I 
find a better or fitter revenge than that 
this proud beauty should prefer the 
page to the prince, the boy to the 
man ? — that she has perhaps already 
done so. I will make the experiment. 
Criiissade,” turning to the page, “ I 
will try at least how far you are qua- 
liticd to fill the place of my poor fol- 
lower.” 

That very evening Caussade was ad- 
mitted into the service of the Prince. 
P seemed ovcijoyed at his situation. 
A A so Gonzaga himself. As he lay 
that night tossing oif his couch, he 
hega.n a little to repent the precipi- 
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tancy with which he had acted. The 
reflection occurred to him that he had 
thus perhaps been the means of ena- 
bling an adventurer to prosecute some 
unworthy design against her whom he 
secretly — though he could hardly say 
why — believed to be the object of his 
attention.s, and yet he felt again as if 
he could rely securely on the cold 
heart and icy virtue of Diana. A 
voice within whispered that she who 
had remained untouched by the ho- 
nourable homage of the Prince’s heart, 
w ould not yield to the arts or idle flat- 
teries of a page. He determined, how- 
ever, to keep a watchful eye on both ; 
and should his worst ajiprehcnsions he 
confirmed, he would then at least have 
the hitter comfort of knowing that 
Diana had been unworthy of his love, 
and w'ould lie enabled to hanisli en- 
tirely every lingering thought of her 
fr(‘m his hti'^om. 

S(*v(‘ral weeks elaj>sed, but with 
all his attention, the Duke could per- 
ceive no tf’aees of the least intelligence 
or even a<*({naintance between the page 
and the fair Diana. He thought he 
pc‘r<*oivi'/l indeed, that when Caussade 
w as in the' companj^ of the Princess of 
Xovers, and h.er frieivl the Princes.s 
Beuei', a'* ho sometime^ had oeeasion 
to he, while in attendance on the per- 
son of the prince, the jiage’s oj’-e spark- 
led w’ith unusual lu^tl'e, but if so, it 
encountered no answering glow on the 
]):irt of Dian.i ; and her l(>ok still wore 
that ealm and moveless beauty which 
funned its habitual expres.Mon. To 
the Duke himself, since she had de- 
clined the offer of his liaiid, her con- 
duct was marked hy all her former 
gentleness ; naj" he almost thought at 
times that he could trjiee an air of pity 
in her eye, as it rested upon him — 
though tile instant lie turned towe.nN 
her, or addressed her, she seemed to 
shrink into herself, and to resume her 
former air of impassiveness. 

While Caus>ade continued to rise in 
tlie good graces of his master, his posi- 
tion among his fellow^-scrvants was 
very ditferent. In proportion as he 
w'as zealous »and dutiful in presence of 
his master, he was ilictatorial and im- 
perious among the household : con- 
triving with great dexteritj^ to throw 
upon his companions all the trouble- 
some and disagreeable duties of his 
office, and yet in such a manner that 
they did not venture to complain, for 
the rapid and mysterious way in which 
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he had at once been placed over their 
heads^ and the obvious freedom with 
wliich he treated even his master, 
plainly showed that he was far deeper 
in the Duke’s confidence than them- 
selves. His uncommon dexterity 
in every thing relating to hunting-, 
and the presence of mind wliich he 
had occasional opportunities of show- 
ing, had not only won the favour of 
the Duke, but even attracted the no- 
tice of the King, at whose hunting 
parties he now formed a regular at- 
tendant. To the King’s enquiry after 
his birth, he had answered that he was 
the son of a nobleman of Savoy ; and 
although his accent was evidently that 
of a forcigTier, he spoke French "with 
so much fluency, that it would have 
required a more practised ear than was 
then to be found at the Court to deter- 
mine to wliat nation he OAved his 
birth. 

It was on a fine summer morning 
about this time, when the rays of the 
sun, though giving promise of a sultry 
day, still shone only with a mild and 
refreshing warmth, that tAvo females 
.were seen standing side by side on a 
terrace of the castle of Vincennes, to 
Avhich the Court had removed Avith 
the commencement of summer. An 
arbour, composed of rare and fragrant 
plants arranged in flowcr-pots, the 
branches of Avhicli were critAvincd 
in festoons aboA-e tlicir heads, shaded 
them from the sun, and almost con- 
cc-ilcd them from the eye. 

Tlie one was little, delicate, ethereal, 
such rtj3 one Avould i»ictnrc a sylph, 
though a complexion inclining to the 
brunette, and two dark eyes that 
sparkled like playful lightning, gave 
token, after all, of her terrestrial ori- 
gin. The other was tall, slender, with 
features of the most regular beauty; 
the slightest tinge of colour animated 
her cheek ; mildness and repose spoke 
from the dark Imc of her eye, while a 
dcAvy moisture Avithin them gave to 
her countenance an expression of still 
. melancholy, Avliich seemed to speak of 
sacrifice and resignation. The for- 
mer was the Princess Renee of France 
— the latter lier friend, Diana of 
Nevers. 

The cheerful note of preparation 
for the bunt, Avhicli rose from the 
castle court below, had aroused the 
royal princess at an early hour. 
Waking her friend, who, according 


to the custom of the time, shared with 
her, as dame cTatonrSs her chamber 
and her couch, they hastened, in light, 
morning attire, to the terrace, where, 
concealed within their flowery arbour, 
they Avaitod to witness the departure 
of the royal cavalcade. They stood 
there in silence, Avith eyes and cars 
intent, till the train wound out, the last 
blast of the horn sounded, and the 
castle gates were again closed. The 
Princess Renee turned to her friend 
Avith a look of archness in her coun- 
tenance. She saw that the shade of 
pensiveness which generally charac- 
terised her looks had noAV gathered 
itself into tears. 

“ Do I see aright?” she exclaimed 
joyfully. Yes ; you are not the 
cold statue w’hich the Court calls yon. 
Ah I that stolen glance, Avhicli sought 
you from beloAA^, I see, has found its 
object. You have a heart, Diana ; 
conceal it not.” 

Diana looked at lier as if a\ ith sur- 
prise. I ohscrv(‘d no glance,” said 
she, Avith a constrained smile, through 
AA'hieh, hoAvever, a supiiresscd sigh 
made its Avay. 

“ Flappy girl!” replied the Prin- 
cess, lightening her heart by a loud 
sigh, Avhich sh(^ tUd not soet to <np- 
liress. ** Why deny it ? You are 
not prevented bx the ceremonial of a 
court, or the caprice of an imperious 
brother, from following the inclina- 
tions of yonr heart. Why look yon 
on me so suspiciously r L:,y that 
gloAving cheek on iny bo?( jn, and 
confess to me — ‘ Si.^ter, I am h.jppy.* 
Ah ! had that glance been directed to 
me!” And so saying, she embraced 
her friend witli agitation, burying her 
cheeks and eyes in her bosom, as if 
seeking to conceal the tears Aviiich 
threatened to burst forth amidst the 
folds of her drapery. 

** I understand you net, Renee ; 
speak more plainly.” 

The glance — must I speak it ? — 
of the fair Caussade,” wdiiispered the 
Princess, looking up Avith an air of 
suspicious fear : “he alone observed 
ns. As he rode out, I saw him turn 
round tAvice to gaze upon you.” 

“ I observed him not,” said Diana, 
coldly, almost contemptuously. 

And yet there glitters a trembling 
moj^turc in your eye ? On whom, if 
not on him, were its glances directed? 
Why do you Jblush ? I disguise not 
my feelings. My brother’s train 
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consists of the very flower of chivalry. 
To Charles himself Nature has not 
been indifiercnt ; but I have eyes on- 
ly for one. Forgive your friend if, 
occupied with her own thoughts, she 
has failed to spy out your favourite, 
and tell me, without further conceal- 
ment, who, amidst that glittering ca- 
valcade, a])pears the fairest and the 
most amiable in your eyes. Nay, no 
preaching tones,” said she, laying her 
linger on Diana’s lips. 13c gentle ; 
repel not my confidence ; for I, too, 
feel impelled, by an irresistible temp- 
tation, to deposit a sweet secret in 
your breast. Who is the fairest and 
the most amiable ?” 

“ Be it so then,” said Diana gazing 
on her with a look of anxiety, ‘‘ your 
coiilidcnce is dearer to me than any 
tiling. The fairest, say you — in truth, 
Uc'net', I know not — but the most 
amiable is tlic Duke (xonzaga.” 

Gouzaga!” exehiimod the Priu- 
eos-5, with sinpriso, and is it he you 
love 

“ Love him!” repeated Diana, “ I 
said not that ; and yet, Renee” — and 
slie witli difficulty repressed her tears, 
— I almost bedieve so. But fear not. 
You see how his whole attachment, 
his whole attentions are directed to 
you alone. Mistake me not. It is 
not love, — it is sisterly anxiety which 
agitates me. What can come of it ? 
Your brother will never bestow your 
hand upon the Duke.” 

I love him not,” said the Princess, 
hastily ; but you ! Thi^ docs in- 

deed surprise me. Why then did you 
refuse his hand, or arc the reports of 
his secret courtship and your refusal 
untrue ? I cannot believe it.” 

“ Were he again to oiler me his 
hand it would be again refused,” said 
Diana, sinking her eyes to the ground. 

How Am 1 to understand this?” 

“ His happiness is too dear to me to 
allow me to sacrifice his prospects on 
my account. A princely coronet in 
prospect is his ; but were his uncle in 
Ivlaiitiia dead, his pretensions are not 
so clear, so undisputed, but that in that 
land of intrigue he would have ample 
need of pow'erful connexions, active 
relations, and Ample treasures to sup- 
l>ort his claims. What could the poor 
parentless Princess of ^fevers do for 
him ? A union with me would only 
(dose the door against his rights and 
make his wife a burden to him.” 


« Strange, ovcrscrupuloiis girl ! ” 
said the Princess, looking at her in- 
tently and with surprise — “ You 
might be happy, and yet for the sake 
of a mere chimera you sacrifice that 
happiness. Alas ! what have we poor 
maidens left in this world, if we are 
voluntarily to sacrifice its brightest 
jewel — love ? I must resign it, I was 
born to do so — ^but you — strange ! ” 

Thqu learn from me, dear Renee, 
to make the sacrifice patiently when it 
must be made.” 

I shall make none to which I am 
not compelled by oubvard force,” saiil 
Renee, with emotion. “ And so it is to 
me that your faithless swain pays his 
court ? 1 will not deny that I w^as flat- 
tered by the thought of being able by a 
gentle smile to atone for your coldness ; 
but now since this confidence I look 
upon the matter in another light. I 
love him not — and coidd not — Oh ! 
Diana, ungrateful friend” — stopping 
short, and concealing her glowing 
cheeks on the bosom of her friend — 
Oh, Diana ! you have attached to 
yourself a sweeter glance, and will 
not perceive it : Oh 1 how I loathe this 
greatness, which scares from the heart 
every feeling of love.” 

What do you mean,” said Diana; 
and of what glance do you speak?” 
‘^Of that wdiieh reached you without 
your knowing of it — of that of the 
handsome Caussade.” 

The madman!” rc]>lied Diana, in 
a tone of irritittioii. True, it is not 
the first time I have witnessed his 
shameless glances — not directed indeed 
to me, but to you ; althougli I will not 
deny it, I perceived also that he had no 
objuctoin to make use of me as a device 
to conceal their true direction. Be can- 
did with me, Renee! 3'^ou knew it as well 
as I ; trust not the audacious youth.” 

I wished but to hear it confirmed 
by you,” said Renee, blushing; but 
you call him shameless, audacious. 
Why so? because he has an open heart 
— an eye for beauty— because love gives 

him courage to dare any thing ” 

Their conversation was here in- 
terrupted by the entrance of some of 
the attendants of the Princess, to an- 
nounce that her presence was required 
in some of the usual monotonous avo- 
cations of the (lay. Nor did the 
friends find an opportunity of meeting 
again till the vesper bells were ring- 
ing, and the hunting party, amidst a 
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peal of woodland muaic, had re^^enUared idhg: the mght^ wlisti' jj^e^rieepe above 
the castle. the * idadop wishes shallbe realized. 

Renee pressed the hand of,Diana« W)iy do you look at me thusdoubt- 
and whispered, “ I have thought of all ing'ly,- The hour is fpourablc* The 
you said. You are a saint, Diana, Duk6 is engaged at' a late dinner with 
however heathenish your name may the King : we earn cross his mother’s 
sound. Y’et even the saints arc per- apartment, who is now gone to ves- 
mitted to be happy — ami, by our Lady, pers. A small stair, as you know, 
I shall do iny best to make you so : leads from her chamber to his sleep- 
Gonzaga shall bey ing-room : we cannot be surprised; 

** For Gt»d’s siike,” exclaimed the and w'e can easily conceal the wea- 
Princess of Nevers, in terror, “let me pon in the folds of our robes.” 
not have occasion to repent my coiifi- The Princess of Nevers had listened 
deuce in you ! ” in silence, with a blush on her cheek : 

That you shall not,” replied Re- she had involuntarily pressed the hand 
nee. *• C’oiitide in me : 1 w’ill not of her friend — a gentle hope seemed 
interfere, if such is your resolve ; imconseiously to hrise in her mind and 
but, at least, be not angry if 1 w’ould to be rellected in her looks ; but sud- 
fain learn ’whether Gonzaga is to be deidy cjdmiiig her emotion, she ex- 
the man. Listen, and do not chide me. claimed, “ To the Duke’s chamber. 
I have spent the morning, as usual, in Oh! never — never ■will I do that w'hich 
the apartment of the Ducliess of Man- would call a blush into m\ check, even 
tua, tumbling over her books. Siie is a though undetected ; 1 Vr ill never do 
very learned lady, as you know', though that 'which the 'wlioli* world might iil>I 
siiemakeslittlepretensioiitoit. Among* behold. Would iioiiee of France 
others, I mot with a tiiick quarto ^o- advise her fneiid to do wh.il she con- 
lume, written on vellum, and illumi- coives to be beneath her owii dig- 
nated with strange painted figures, nity : ” 

Know you of what the hook treated ? Had I the same indiiccmeiit, 

Of natm’dl magic I The Duchess and Diana, I would nut lu'^itate an iii- 
1 talked a great deal about it : it is stant.” 
all perfectly innocent, 1 assure you. •* 1 cannot.” 

And now, tell me” — said she, pan- And you believe me capable (>f 

sing, and putting her finger to her loading niy friend into a snare 1 'vum Id 
forehead — do you hapi»eii 1o ha’s!* my>cii* avoid? (>ive me the sword, I 
in your possession any sv» urd or wea- will inyscdf place it luuicr ins pillow.” 
l)ou belonging to your family ?” \oii! tiie sistiu* of the King, cu- 

1 believe,” said Dian.i, v.ith some ter ilie chamber of the Duke ! ” 
surprise, my brothers, Aviieii they And wliy not ? lie is not tliciv. 

joined the army, left a number of ar- Come to tUe windo^\ ; see how busily 
tides in my possession ; and that there the pages and servtints are still occn- 
are weapons among them.” pied with the banquet. Come, 1 will 

'^Excellent!” exclaimed her friend, take your place.” 
clapping her hands joyfuliy togctiier. “ O, Renee, be prudent. Should any 

‘‘Come, conic!” And hurrying to one meet yon ” 

the wardrobe, she was not long in “ Accompany me only lo tlie 
finding a sword among its misteila- Duchess’s apartmeut. Once there, all 
Jieous contents. is easy. On the little stair leading to 

“ But explain, explain,” cried Dia- the Duke’s tiiere is no chance of mcct- 
iia, following her. ing any one. And should impossi- 

“ We have found what was want- bilities happen,” siie added, “ a Frin- 
iug. Ere to-morrow morning — if cess may lose her way in the dark 
yon have courage to conhde in good passag’es of the castle as well as 
spirits — yon shall know whether Gon- others.” 

zaga is destined to be yours or not. “Do as you l^ill then,” said Diana, 
Natural msrgic, you must know, Dia- “but remember your promise.” 
na, teacbe.s us, that if any one, man or They soon reached the apartmeut 
woman, wishes to know whether the of the Duchess. Renee, light as a 
beloved object shall be theirs, she nymph, with one finger placed on her 
must place under his pillow a naked smiling mouth, and the sword in her 
sword ; and if she dream of him du- other hand, flew without liesitatiou 
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towardji tile iHfor ^ tbe tapsb 7 
ing to the . Stfiir, and tlisapp'ea^dt 
Anxiously, and with beating heart, 
Diana awaited her return in the mid- 
dle of the room ; she could nOt hear a 
footstep, so gently had the Princess 
ascended the stair. She counted, with 
anxietj", the mitmtes till her return, 
which was not long delayed ; but in- 
stead of the noiseless stejj with which 
she had mounted the stairs, Diana 
now heard Iier rush down the stair as 
if pursued. She burst into the room, 
glowing, breatiiless, almost sinking to 
the ground but for the snj^ort of the 
sv.'ord which she stiil held in her hand, 
and with terror in lier looks she threw 
herself into the clasping arms of her 
friend. 

“ What h:i'> happened^?” excUmed 
file hitler, almost on the point of faint- 
ing, like her lrit‘iid. 

“ Oh, noti.ing — nothing ; and yet 
everyttiing ! Nothing that will be- 
tray }’«)n ; hut 1 — 1 am lost. And yet 
uouhl 1 not ('xchange tliat moment 
for a Cl »;A\ n.” 

iSiieak — spoalv - I am dying w'itli 
anxiety and terror,” iiitcrniptcd 
Diana. 

“ Oh! V Mihl I had died before 
this,” cri, 1 ihe Princess, bursting out 
into a pa^>hin of tears. But stay — 
(mI r.i ^ on rs ('If — } on shall hear all . 
J'irst, llo^^evcl^ we must conceal the 
sword,” and seating herself, slic enve- 
loped it dexterously in the folds of her 
drr ^s. fasti ii, tlicn. I reached the 
Duke’s chamber. Tlie atmosphere 
felt flint and sultry — I never was 
conscious < f such a feeling of oppres- 
sion. 1 siimiiioiu-d up courage, how- 
c‘ver, and stood for a moiiieiit listening 
under the doorway. All was still 
around me — not a Inish. Alas, it w as 
a trcaclierous stillness. I advanced 
towards the bed wdtli a stealthy pace. 
I drew’ back, witli hasty hand, the 
silken curtains. The chamber, as 
you know, fronts the w'Ost. The last 
ruddy rays of the setting sun illumi- 
iiated tlH^ couch. Oh ! conceive my 
terror ! — there he lay.” 

“ How? — w'ho? The Duke? Oh! 
my God!” 

No ! — the graceful page, Caus- 
sade do St Jfe gret. The lazy pag^ 
tired with hunting, and, perhaps, un- 
willing t'j bo caug ht asleep by his fel- 
low-servants, had availed himself of 
his master’s absence at the 'banquet to 
enjoy an hour upon his bed. I had 


bait an opportunity of seeing 
him so near — so exactly. And now 
I comprehended why I had found the 
€iir of the apartment so sultry, so 
oppressive.” 

And you hurried away immedi- 
ately,” cried Diana, clasping her 
hand. 

Renee shook her head. ‘‘ I could 
not, at first. I was fettered — fasci- 
nated ” and she paused. 

But w hy did you hurry hack in 
such terror. Princess ? ' * 

He awoke. start not. He 

did not recognise me. .As he opened 
his eyes 1 vanished. He may have 
observed my flight, hut ere lie could 
raise himself from the couch 1 was 
gone. Chide mo not, Diana ; it w'as 
done through love of thee.” 

“Butnot through mywisli. Princess 
then cliangiiig her tone of displeasurt‘ 
to one of deep pity — Alas ! Rene'e,” 
said she, a^ siie witnessed the^ agitation 
of lior friend, ‘‘ if this be love, I tliaiik 
(jod for that coldness of heart with 
which you reproached me. (’old it is 
not ; hut it know's no flame like tliis. ■ 
You terrify me. You love aft adven- 
turer, of whom the Duke liimself, it 
appears, know's little, though he con- 
ceals his ignorance in a veil of mys- 
tery, that he m.iy not appear to have 
been guilty of u foolish action, lienee. 
Princess, think of the consccpiencos.” 

The eonsecpiences ! ” n'peated 
Renee, boldly. “ I will tell yon 
wluit they will be. First, a brief, 
happy dream of love, tlien a long and 
hapless marriage. 1 will secure some 
moments of happiness first, that I may 
have strength to hear my misery ai- 
teiwvards. Fear me not, tliougli I am 
made of ditterent mould from thee. 
Your friend, and the sister of a king, 
will not forget her rank ; hut to see 
him — to listen to the accents of his 

voice — to speak to him ” 

Speak to him ! ” exclaimed Diana, 
ill terror. 

** Not with wordij ; but 1 fear my 
glances have i^ioken long before. Lis- 
ten, Diana ; it w'a^bnt lately the King 
communicated to me that the second! 
son of the King* of England, the Duke 

of ah 1 what care 1 for the name 

-^is a suitor for my hand. His pic- . 
ture will arrive immediately. Short 
is the space, Uien, allowed me to be 
my own mistress. If I lose it 

" But if some spy — if the King' him- 
self” — 
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** The ! I fear him not. We 
hate iKHtbiiig to fear from the jealousy 
of any one except Gonzaga ; and 
against his jealous observation a be- 
loved friend knows how to guard us.” 

11” cried D'iana^ with anxiety. 

Why that look of terror? I ask 
not much. I ask you only, as before, 
to’^be by my side — to follow my foot- 
steps — to watch my glances — to let 
him dwell upon your face when jealous 
observers are by; be my protecting 
spirit, if you wiU not be the patron of 
my love.” 

Reconciled, .but not calmed, Diana 
withdrew from her friend’s embrace to 
her chamber. The lively tempera- 
ment of her friend — the recklessness 
with which she was accustomed to give 
free play to her inclinations, were not 
calculated to remove the fear she felt 
of some unfortunate issue, and it was 
with an anxious heart and gloomy pre- 
sentiments that she retired to rest. 

Renee, on the contrary, would readi- 
ly have regained her ordinary light- 
heartedness, had not her apprehensions 
been awakened again by an unfortu- 
nate discovery. In undressing she 
found she had lost a white silk sash, 
with a gold clasp ornamented with 
rubies, which had been the gift of her 
royal brother, and which the beauty 
of the workmanship would have ena- 
bled any one easily to recognise. She 
thought of her hasty retreat from the 
Duke’s bedroom, and began to fear 
she miglit have dropt it on the stair, 
or even in the room itself. In this 
case it might have fallen intg^ihe hands 
of the Duke or of a servant, who could 
hardly be expected to conceal the 
discovery, and thus a detection might 
take place which would be attended 
with the most disagreeable conse- 
^ quences. So terrified was she that 
she aid not even dare to consult 
Diana ; but paying an early morning 
visit to the Duchess’s ap^tment, she 
carried her eyes vainly into every cor- 
ner ; listened to every whisper among 
the attendants, bu^still without hear- 
ing of any thing Wving been found ; 
I and now the certainty that the sash 
must have been dropt outside the 
Duchess’s "foom, increased her anxie- 
ty. Neither this day nor the follow- 
ing did any thing occur to throw light 
upon its disappearance. On the third 
day the King had another hunting 
party ; but tins time the Princess had 
the lieart to watch their departure. 


In tlm mean time it had occurred to 
her as possible, that the missing orna- 
ment might have fallen into the hands 
cither of sbnie covetous servant, or 
that perhaps some more trusty attend- 
ant, knowing or suspecting its owner, 
was only waiting a proper ppportimUy 
of placing it again in her hand. . 

Allowing her friend then to 'attend 
the Duchess that morning, she herself, 
under some pretext, took her way to- 
wards a gallery which connected her 
apartments with those of the King, 
and to which the way led through one 
or two naiTOW and solitary passages. 
As she was passing thiPough one of 
these, Caussade suddenly preseiit(‘d 
himself before her. She had sup- 
posed him at the limit, and was striiuk 
dumb by his Unexpected appearanci*. 
What was her consternation, however, 
when, after casting a hasty glance 
around him, he knelt down, aiidwit'i- 
out littering a word, presented to her 
the sash with the ruby clasp. 

What she would have snatched with 
avidity from any other hand, she allow- 
ed to remain for some moments in his. 
Ills evident conviction that she was its 
owner, his position, his silence all an- 
nounced to her that he had recognised 
her in the Duke's apartment, smd she 
felt horrorstruck at the conclusions 
might have dravii from her presciK e 
there. She ventured not to ask a 
question or to deign to liim a look either 
of censure or of thanks ; as sh<' 
stretched out her arms to receive the 
sash, the hands of both trembled so 
that they involuntarily touched (*acli 
other ; and the ear of the agitated 
Princess caught the words, whispered 
soft and low, I alone know of tlie 
discovery, and I am siltmt and true.” 

The words iiointed too plainly to- 
wards the suspicion of a secret under- 
standing between the Princess and the 
Duke, to allow Renee to hesitate a 
moment in putting an end to the sus- 
picion. At first, however, hcf offend- 
ed dignity could not find words. ** It 
is well then for your master,” said she 
gravely, that you are so. To me 
you owe nothing, farther than that 
respect which my sex if not my dig- 
nity demands. That respect miglit 
teach you to believe that nothing but 
a mistake could have led my steps 
from the apartment of the Duchess- 
mothei^to jthai of her son ; my very 
agitatio.n on discovering you might 
have conyincedyou of tiiis.” ^ 
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She paused^ she could not proceed ; 
a deep blush purpled her olieeks, and, 
unkiid%n to herself, a look betrayed 
to Caussade what the* mouth of the'' 
Princess would not for worlds have 
revealed to him. 

It was true she had boon discovered. 
Caussade had scarcely laid himself 
down on the Duke’s bed, when he 
heard the tapestry pushed aside. 
Fearful of being surprised, he had 
draAvn the curtains hastily together, 
and looked through thcismall opening 
still left. The open and(||^ost smil- 
ing countenance of the Princess ; the 
drawn sword in her hand, the haste 
and anxiety with which she ai)proach- 
ed the bed, were an enigma to him. 
Her terror on discovering him chang- 
ing the same moment into a look of too 
o\j)rcssive rdmiration, flattered his ex- 
cited fancy too much not to quench 
eveiy jealous suspicion which her ap- 
I)(’arauce there might have at first 
awakened ; and her sudden flight, 
whoii he pr(‘tended to awake, served 
to confirm the pleasing conclusions he 
had drawn. 

1 was aware,” ho repli(‘d, with- 
(nit losiiig h’s ])resence of ndiid, not- 
withstandir. 2 ' the severity of the Prin- 
cess’s tone, “ I was aware tlic in^tant 
\ou fled that your entrance was the 
consoqucncc of mistake. And the 
l)roof that I did so, is that 1 did nut 
mention to my master what I had 
found — as 1 should otherwise have 
thought myself hound to do, and that 
1 have i)ecn vainly seeking an op])or- 
tuu3;\ for two days past of restoring 
it to you." 

1 thank you,” said the Princess in 
a milder tone, and will not forget 
your discretion.” 

“ O, Princess,” sighed he, still 
kneeling, if you arc not in truth 
olfendod with me, leave me a me- 
morial of this hour, the sweetest of my 
life — when I Avas first permitted to ex- 
change €^ords with you. Take the 
j(‘wels, hut leave me this silken band, 
valueless to you — to me of priceless 
value.” 

Alas ! poor Renee wms in no condi- 
tion to chide. Her thoughts were all 
confusion; terror, delight, maidenly 
shame, the recollections of her rank, 
crossed and bcwildere# each other ; at 
last, in a ^ tone, to which she endea- 
voured to impart as much of coldness 
and indifference as she could throw 
into the words, she said, « Keep the 
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whole — it is enough for me to know 
that it is in safe hands.” 

^ She said no more ; she hurried from 
him as she had done before, but with 
a look more eloquent than any con- 
fession in words. He sprang up, and 
would have pursued her, but at that 
instant he heard the door closed and 
bolted behind her. He paused for a 
moment, as if in thought. No ! ” 
he exclaimed, “ I were a monster if, 
after that look, I could believe in any 
connexion with Gonzaga I Now my 
destiny is decided.” And he hurried 
from the gallery. 

When the Princess again reached 
her chamber, she sank exhausted into 
a seat. Agitation, repentance, shame, 
contended in her mind ; hut she could 
not but feel that at last every feeling 
merged in one of satisfaction, almost 
of transpoit. She determined to con- 
ceal this last secret even from her 
friend, who had- no difficulty in dis- 
covering, notwithstanding, froQk her 
agitated embrace, and her uneonsdbus 
reveries, that something remarkable 
had taken place. 

In the mean time the portrait of the 
English Prince arrived. It repre- 
sented a young man, the unplcasing 
expression of whose features the paint- 
er had used all his art to disguise, but 
with partial success. Even the adroit 
representations of the ambassador, who 
requested the Princess to suspend her 
judgment till the arrival of the origi- 
nal, on the ground that nothing but 
extreme haste could have induced him 
to present to her a portrait which did 
the Prince so much injustice, failed to 
remove the unfavourable impression 
which the miniature itself had pro- 
duced. In the present excited state 
of the Princess’s mind, even the dis- 
advantages of the Prince’s external 
appearance seemed rather to afford 
matter for satisfaction ; and among 
her confidential friends she ventured 
to give vent to her satirical opinions 
on the subject, with a freedom which 
induced tire Ducm|||p-mother to re- 
monstrate with her in the most serious 
manner on her conduct. The King, 
before whom she took no trouble to 
disguise her sentiments, measured her 
with a gloomy expression, but remain- 
ed silent. He seemed less imperious 
than wont, but more suspicious, more 
irritable ; a state of mind which was 
perhaps to bo accounted for, or at lea§t 
was naturally increased, by the evil 
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tidings 'whicli be at this time received 
of the fete of the Neapolitan campaign, 
in which his army, it appeared, had been 
completely defeated, many of his no- 
bility killed, among others the two 
Princes de Nevers, the brothers of 
Diana. This intelligence, deeply as 
it grieved the heart of Diana, of course 
put an end to those projects of a con- 
ventual life, -which her family had en- 
tertained for her in her childhood. 

She became immediately, as might 
be expected, the ** cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes,^* the object of adoration 
at court. By. the death of her bro- 
thers her fortune had now become 
enormous. No alteration, however, 
was observable in her demeanour, ex- 
cept that her friend observed that her 
gentle eye seemed secretly to rest 
oftener than before on Gonzaga, who 
with a corresponding anxiety seemed 
to avoid her glance. 

The King, in the mean time, daily 
becoming more gloomy and more 
irritable through corporeal suffering, 
for his naturally weak habit of body 
had been increased by vexation at the 
failure of his military schemes, re- 
sorted every day to his favourite 
pastime of hunting, accompanied by a 
small train, of -wdiich Gonzaga and 
Caussade always formed a part. The 
latter seemed obviously advancing in 
his good graces, while hi.> master was 
as visibly declining ; for the attentions 
which the Duke openly paid to his 
sister could not escape his notice, 
while they plainly were in^ the high- 
est degree distasteful to him ; the 
more so that they appeared on her 
part to be received with approbation, 
and that at the very moment when he 
her brother was toiling to raise her 
to a throne, she was treating the 
individual whom he had selected only 
with sarcasm and contempt. With 
his usual power of controlling his 
emotions, however, he disguised his 
irritation ; determined, nevertheless, to 
avail himself of^he first opportunity 
to remove out o^ms way the impedi- 
ment wluch opposed itself to his 
wishes. 

Charles had on one occasion been 
separated from his train in pursuit of 
a, stag, and had been extricated by the 
arrival and presence of mind of Caus- 
sade, who, however, had only suc- 
ceeded in preserving the King’s life, 
at the price of a severe wound, which 
was followed by a fainting fit occa- 


sioned by loss of blood. The King 
sprung from his horse, and hurried, 
without waiting for the arrival of his 
train, who were still at some distance, 
to restore the wounded page to his 
senses, by tearing open his vest to 
give him air. The first object on 
which his eye rested, as the Duke 
Gonzaga came up, was the white 
band with the ruby ornament resting 
on Caussade’s breast. He recognised 
it at a glance. His next rested ou 
the Duke, who, although he did not 
recognise ornament, seemed coii- 
fouuded t^see a white silk band so 
adorned on his page’s breast. But 
remarking the penetrating eye of the 
King directed upon him, he thought it 
most prudent to pretend that he had 
seen nothing ; so he hurried to a 
neighbouring s))ring in search of wa- 
ter, while the King, with sudden re- 
solve, phiced tlie ribband -within his 
own breast. Caussade )iad in th<* 
mean time recovered his senses, and 
ignorant of tlie loss of his treasure, 
and delighted at having been the 
m(?ans of preser\ing the King’s life, 
fihandoned himself to a feeling of 
youthful triumpli. He seemed deter- 
mined not to cpiit the King's side. 
The latter, though liis brow was 
clouded, seemed not displeased by his 
zeal. He gave liis train a sign.il to 
ride on before, v, bile lu‘ followed with 
Caussade at a little distance. 

** Caussade,” said he, turning sud- 
denly, and directing a piercing glance 
towards the confounded paf>(', you 
have betrayed a secret — l)ut (and 
thauk the saints for it) as 1 hope, t(» 
me alone 1 — for thus 1 am enabled to 
requite life for life. Caussade, how 
comes my sister’s sash in your 
hands ?” 

Caussade stood for an instant as if 
struck by lightning. “ Your sister, 
sire ?” said ho at last meclianieally. 

How comes it in your hands ? ” 
repeated the King, still mo^ sternly. 

1 will promise to eoncciil what you 
tell mo ; but the honour of my house 
demands enquiry, and I will know 
how that ornament comes to he on 
yonr bosom.” 

“ Sire,” said Caussade, who had 
now recovered his presence of mind, 
** I know not the owner. A ruby in 
the clasp liad broken loose. The 
Duke desired me to have it quietly re- 
placed — perhaps the Princess may 
have directed him.” 

« The Princess J — direct him ! Ah ! 
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I sec you would conceal some intrigue 
with some ' of her attendants. No 
matter^ I will not betray the falsehood. 
Restore that ribband to him who in- 
trusted it to you. And be silent with 
regard to this conversation if you va- 
lue your life.” 

The King rode forwards. Caus- 
sade’s handsome lip curled into a 
sneer. Yes, sire,” he whispered to 
himself, I might have told you 
such a tale of myself ; but you would 
not have believed it. Well. The 
Duke must get out of the scrape now- 
as he can. At all evems, his head 
is not so likely to pay for it as that 
of a poor page. And I owe him 
a grudge, since he has taken it upon 
himself for some time past to direct 
his glances where they are little wish- 
ed for.” 

Caussade was not the man to be 
daunted by what liad taken place ; he 
-only followed the King a little more 
slowly, and when his master en- 
tered his own apartments late in the 
evening, the page seemed almost to 
have forgotten what had happened. 
Not so Gonzaga himself. The King 
had this evening treated him with 
more thaii usual coldness. A perj)c- 
tnal cloud seemed to lower upon his 
brow, and he was frequently lost in 
gloomy reveries. The Duke could 
not but ascribe this increased irritabi- 
lity to the adventure of the morning. 
And setting down all to the credit of 
the unlucky page, he determined to 
bring matters to a crisis with him at 
once. 

It is time. Seigneur Caussade de St 
?ilegret,” said he, as soon as they were 
alone, “ that I should tell you plainly 
what I have hitherto avoided doing. 
Your glances have long ago betrayed 
to me too much. But even these, it 
seems, will no longer content you. 
An adventurer, who is a riddle even 
to his patron, and yet is tolerated by 
him, ^ould at least beware how he 
ventims to approach, even with his 
eyes, an element to which, notwith- 
standing his amphibious nature, he 
can scarcely hope to raise himself. 
What the King drew from your 
breast this morning might be to me a 
matter of indifference, were it not 
probable that the BM)narch holds me 
answerable for the audacity of my 
servante, — and had I not observed too 
the white colour of the ribband, which 
looked but too like a pledge of love. 
1 advise you to make me your confi- 
dant at once. Have the goodness. 
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Seigpieur Caussade, once more to allow 
me to look at the jewel.” 

Shame and displeasure appeared to 
contend with each other in Caussade* s 
features, but he did his best to affect 
extreme surprise and consternation. 

How,” said he, “ what say you ? — 
in the King's hands ? I have indeed 
missed it with pain. Well, if he in- 
terrogates me I must answer him as 
I may.” 

‘^Him — but not me?” cried Gon- 
zaga, with anger. 

Towards you I am candid, my 
Lord Duke. I have told you a vow 
restrains me.” 

If it bind you one moment longer, 
you remain no more in my service. 
Stay — ^whither so fast.” 

‘‘ To take my leave, since such is 
your Grace’s pleasure. Yet permit 
me to remark, you might have chosen 
a better time for my dismissal.” 

‘‘ That sounds like a threat. — 

Begone Quit the castle ! ” 

Suddenly a dark glow shot into 
Caussade’ s cheek, which was as quick- 
ly exchanged for a deadly paleness. 
He made a movement as if to lay hand 
on his sword ; but soon calming him- 
self, he darted a look of indignation 
on the Duke, bowed with an air of 
mock reverence, and retired in si- 
lence. 

The next morning the King paid 
an early visit to his sister. He appear- 
ed more open and cheerful than for 
some time past ; but his good humour 
seemed to excite the very opposite 
feeling in the Princess. The subject 
of her royal suitor was brought upon 
the carpet, and Renee could not resist 
indulging in the usual remarks with 
which she never failed to treat the 
matter. “ Hush ! hush!” said Charles 
at last, with earnestness. Be on 
your guard, Ren4e. The union is 
fixed. I have already pledged myself 
for your consent.” 

Let him come. I will see him 
first, and then — time brings counsel.” 

The brow o^^he King became 
visibly clouded? Renee,” said he, 
show me the sash with the gold and 
ruby ornaments, which 1 presented to 
you. 1 should like again to examine 
the workmanship . ’ ’ 

Rcn6o blushed crimson, and re- 
mained standing before him. '‘ I 
will not deceive you, brother,” said 
she at last, — I have it not. I gave 
it some time since to the Princess of 
Nevers. Since her good fortune, a gift 
of value would have been unsuited to 
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her. A trifle from me best suits with 
her elevated fortunes. She throws ybur 
sister now into shade,’* she continued 
jestingly, scarcely knowing whether 
the observation proceeded from a 
slight feeling of envy, or the wish to 
le^ the King’s attention to another 
subject ; who knows but she may 
soon witness kings at lier feet ? Even 
before her accession of riclics and 
dignity she had refused the hand of 
the Duke Gonzaga.” 

In truth,*’ said the King, with a 
bitter smile, “ she seems fortunate in 
finding a friend disposed to take at 
second hand what she had rejected.” 
And he retired precipitately, as ho 
always did when he wished to conceal 
liis rising passion, or had not matured 
his resolutions in regard to its object. 

The Princess w^as at first rejoiced 
that she had escaped so easily out of 
this difficulty. But wdien Caussade 
suddenly disa])pcared from court, 
when neither Gonzag’a nor anj’’ one 
else knew what had become of him — 
when the only intelligence which she 
could gather was that he had been 
dismissed from his master’s service, a 
trouble arose in her bosom which every 
day tended to increase . Since her brief 
interview with Caussade she had con- 
cealed from her friend wdiat had ta- 
ken place ; and the sudden change in 
Diana’s fortunes had still further in- 
creased the temjjorary separation of 
the friends ; but now in this lioiu- 
of distress she again resolved to re- 
sort to her friendly synipatliy and to 
disclose all, when her resolution was 
shaken by the sudden reappearance of 
Caussade in the train of the King, and 
in the attire of a young courlier. 

The King had perceived that he no 
longer appeared in the service of the 
'Duke, and missing him at the hunt, 
where his services had become in a 
manner indispensable to him, his suspi- 
cion and displeasure against tiic Duke 
w'ore increased by his disappearance. 
It appeared probab^ that the Duke 
had dismissed him™ a penance for 
his indiscretion, or from fear of disco- 
very^ . After some days he asked the 
Duke, with whom since the conversa- 
tion with his -sister he had had little 
communication (the more so as he sus- 
pected the .introduction of Diana’s 
liame on that occasion to have been 
a- mere pretext), what had become of 
the page. 

1 know not,” said the Duke, with 
appetrent unconcern, wdiere the fel- 


low has gone to. I disliked his mys- 
terious bearing, and dismissed him.” 

It seemed as if every trifle increased 
the suspicions of the King. Even in 
the open avowal of the Duke he 
thought he perceived the sOeret con- 
sciousness of guilt. He was silent, 
but that same evening he gave instruc- 
tions to a confidant, and next morn- 
ing Caussade aj)peared in the ante- 
chamber of the King. He w^as soon 
summoned to the Royal presence. 

Caussade,” said the King, Gon- 
zaga has dimissed you from his ser- 
vice. For ^lat reason r ” 

** Probably^” ans^vered the page, 
boldly, because I had not conducted 
myself therein with sufficient discre- 
tion.” 

“ Can mine requite you for the 
loss?” 

“ It would indeed,” exclaimed Cans- 
sadc, with delighted surprise ; hut 
recovering himsulf, he il'sked, “ lu 
what service w'ould m\'^ gracious mas- 
ter employ me ?” 

Wear my colours only,” said the 
King ; you shall no longer have to 
play' the p:irt of a i)agc. You shall 
be one of my hunting train. You 
have a sure and steady hand. Tell 
me — Do you hate the Duke?” 

1 love him not, rirc ! ” answ'crod 
Caussade, after a short sileiu'o. 

I hate him,” cxclriimcd the King*, 
gloomily. (.’aussade, do thou like- 
wise. I cx])ect from you fidelity and 
devotion. If you know of any wrong- 
done to me, it is your ])art to avenge 
it.” 

“ Y'our wrongs shall be mine,” ex- 
claimed Caussade. 

The King looked at him sharply. 

Think well what you say or do, Caus- 
sade, if y'ou w'ould gain or keep my fa- 
vour. 1 am sickly, irritable. A w^ord 
may excite me to — more than words. 
There, bike this weapon,” continued 
he, with a strange smile, pushing 
across to Caus.sade a splcnditU^orna- 
mented dagger which lay on tne table, 
such as was then generally worn at 
tlie girdle ; “ that I may not be tempt- 
ed in a moment of passion to raise it 
against you, since it lies so convenient- 
ly before me. Forget not this lesson. 
Provoke not Kings. Take it, and use 
it against your enemy, and mine, when 
need is.” 

Caussade turned pale as he took the 
dagger; and when will need be?” 
said he, in a hurried and faltering 
voice. 

When he forgets once more that 
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Charles has' no mercy for liim, were ■which you ought never to have entered 
ho ten times a Duke, -who seeks to alive till another had, through your 
mislead his sister, who forgets the re- means, been brought liither a corse ? 

spcct due to him, and opposes his will. Did fear unman your mind for of 

And now. go ! ” opportunities you had enough ?” 

Caussade went ; but scarcely had he Sire,* said Caussade, calming him . 
reached the chamber assigned to him, self and looking up with more confi- 
I when he cast the dagger from liim dence, ’twas on your account I 
* with a shudder. “ No, Charles !” said paused. Repentance never comes too 

he to himself, *'not to this did T cn- late — permit me” 

gage myself— not to play the assassin’s ^'Silence!” interrupted Charles, 

part am I here. True I dislike this The King knows not the word re- 
imperious Gonzaga ; I will revenge pentance. Bethink thee of the words 
myself upon him ; but it shall be by with which I delivered that dagger to 
repaying evil with good. Now he is you. Think of them, and provoke me 
safe since his life is in my hand. Per- not. The dagger is destined for him 
haps, too, it was I that brought him — or you. There is no third course, 
into this danger. Well, what better No — go and choose; to-morrow we hunt 
docs he deserve ? Why will he conti- again — till then you can deliberate.” 
nuc to court the favour of her who has Caussade retired. A feeling of des- 
eyes only for me, and play the magiii- pair to which liis former life had been 
ti<'o as he does in her j)rcricnce ? No, entirely a stranger, seemed to over- 
pride must have a fall.” master him. A murderer or mur- 

Thc time for decision soon arrived, dered — or ” — he did not express the 
Two da 3 ’^s afterwards he was again thought, but shook his head. And 
hunting in the train of the King, and ^^et a third course there must be,” 
as he assisted the monarch to mount, said he with determination, after an 
Charles whispered in his ear — '^Have internal contest. Fool that I am, I 
ycMi yoa»’ new weapon by you. Cans- have deserved degradation ; I ■will 
sude ? ” bear it him ; my childish dislike to him 

(hiussadc nodded. must disappear before the prospect of 

** Then to-day let the game fall ; I his danger.” 
will gi^e 3 'ou opportunities in the He hurried to the window. It was 
course of the day for executing the still early ; lights were burning in all 
deed unobserved.” the chambers. He hastened to the 

The King kept his word. In the chamber of the Duke, whom he for- 
eourse of the day he gave the Duke tuiiately found in the palace — he push- 
and the page several eommissioiis, so ed past the page, who seemed to hesi- 
as to separate them from the rest of tate about announcing him, and 
the train ; and in which Caussade entered the apartment unannounced, 
easily'- discerned his intention, that he The Duke sprang up in displeasure, 
slioidd attack the Duke in -the dark and as he saw Caussade draw out a 
and unfrequented part of the wood, naked dagger, clapped his hand upon 
He saw in the agitated features of the his sword ; but ere he could draw it, or 
King an enquiring, restless, and dis- evenuttera word, the latter, casting the 
contented look when the Duke, after dagger from him, had dropped upon 
executing the commission, again ap- his knee. 

peared safe and sound. The duy wore ‘‘ What is the matter ?” cried the 
on by degrees, and the King, darting a Duke, in surijrise. 
look ©•vengeance on Caussade, gave Sec,” exclaimed Caussade, with 

the signal for return. an agitated voice, pointing to the 

He sent for Caussade instantly into dagger, “ there lif^s my shame. That 
his cabinet. A sort of bold detiaiicc weapon the King forced into my hands 
sat upon the features of the youth as to murder you — the secret suitor of 
he entered ; but the gloomy and low- his sister, as he and many believe. I 
eriiig indignation which sat upon the cannot, I wdll not be a murderer, 
brow of the King seemed gradually to But both our lives are at stake, we 
banish his confidcncor and for the first must flee, and that on the instant.” 
time perhaps in his life he felt his own " Flee ! ” replied the Duke, whose 
insignificance in the presence of su- momentary agitation had soon given 
perior po-wer. -vvay to an appearance of cold compos- 

'' Boy !” thundered Charles in his urc, Gonzaga never flees.” 
ear, you have made a fool of me. So then,” replied the youth, almost 

And’ yet you dare return to a house with a sneer, you would willingly sa- 
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crifice existence ; for, doubt not, hun- 
dreds of murderers are at the King's 
command^ though in this case by good 
luck he has mistaken his man. 1 have 
perhaps unthinkingly been the means 
of drawing suspicion on you — but I 
have no time now to accuse myself; my 
purpose is tosave^/oz/; weigh wxll w'hat 
you do : you have time to consider till 
to-morrow'’s hunt.” 

Caussade now communicated to 
him the substance of his conversations 
with the King — the reports which 
prevailed at court with regard to his 
attentions to the Princess — his own 
suspicions 5 and all such wdth a degt ee 
of openness, that the Duke almost felt 
himself reconciled to the young ad- 
venturer. 

He stood a moment in thought, 
then said, ** lift up the dagger, Caus- 
sade, and let me look at it. In truth 
a sharp and trusty w'eapon — w'hich 
woidd glide through clothes and flesh 
into the heart like wax. Now retire, 
Gonzaga will not forget this moment. 
Come to me secretly to-morrow. 
Mean time I will consider of your plan. 
Take the dagger with you. Let it be 
to you from this moment a token of 
honour, and not of shame.” 

Caussade retired in strong agitation. 
The Duke looked after him with an 
apparent calmness : but no sooner had 
he disappeared, and he began to w^cigli 
in its full extent the danger which he 
had escaped — but as it appeared for 
a moment only, than the weakness of 
nature began to assert its powder even 
over the resolution of lih mind. He 
seemed to feel by anticipation the cold 
steel within his heart; he could see 
at the time no way of escape from the 
wrath of the young King, who, w^hen 
roused to vengeance, w'as never known 
to listen to any other voice than that of 
passion. Wherever he turned his eye, a 
dagger’s point seemed to threaten him. 
The thought which next to his own 
peril haunted him was that of bis mo- 
ther and of her grief. His mother! with 
the recollection of her a glimmering 
of hope revived, for he remembered 
how, often in times of peril and diffi- 
culty her wise counsels had averted 
evil from her house. Without further - 
pause, with an agitated and hopeful 
haste, as if he had been flying from the 
pursuing steel, he dashed down the 
secret stair into her chamber. 

The Ducdiess was not alone. She 
was accompanied by the Duchess of 
Nevers, who had latterly become an 
almost daily visitor, accustomed to find 


in the instructive and clear-minded 
conversation of the Duchess a source of 
amusement and interest which she met 
with no where else. Diana, as she saw 
the Duke rush in in suchagitation,with- 
drew into the recess of a window, not 
to interrupt a conversation which she 
foresaw was one requiring the presence 
of no 'witnesses. Gonzaga in his pre- 
sent state of excitement scarcely no- 
ticed her. In a whisper he commu- 
nicated to his mother the danger of 
his position, and entreated her advice. 

Advice!” she repeated with a 
shudder; “ where the King is inflamed 
to hatred ! But stay,” said she, in- 
terrupting herself, as if a sudden 
thouglit crossed her brain. Then af- 
ter a pause, she continued. I know 
but of one plan. You must marry — 
and to-night. The question is where 
to find a bride.” 

Her son stared at her in confu- 
sion. The plausibility of this plan as a 
means of escape was as evident to him 
as its execution appeared impracti- 
cable. In the same moment, however, 
he saw his mother, with her usual 
quickness of decision, at the feet of the 
rrincess. Be our benefactor — save 
me — save my son ! ” 

Diana, who had overheard no part 
of the whispered conimimication, and 
was wholly at a loss to know to what 
to ascribe the agitated condition of 
the Duke, scarcely possessed compo- 
sure enough to raise the Duchess 
from the ground, who, with all the 
eloquence of a mother, briefly put her 
in possession of the peril in which her 
son stood. 

While she did so, the Duke had, 
with evident uneasiness, attempted to 
interrupt the narrative. A dark flush 
of shame, the herald of a feeling even 
more painful than the appreliension 
of death, crimsoned his cheek, 'while 
his piercing glance rested with an ex- 
pression of uifended pride iq|pn the 
Princess, whose paleness by degrees 
was giving place to a blush not less 
intense than the Duke’s. “ Mother,” 
he exclaimed, what are you doing ? 
This hand she has already ” 

" Rejected,” added Diana, has- 
tily, rejected while she was a 
dowerless and friendless maiden — de- 
dicated by her relations to a convent- 
ual life — because she prized it too 
highly to think of obscuring the lustre 
of a life to which she would rather 
have imparted some added rays. 
When it might have been inclined to 
think and act otherwise, it was no 
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longer placed within her power. If 
he, in truth, despises not this hand, I 
lay it with pleasure in his, dear mo- 
ther.” And so saying, she extended 
it towards the Duke. 

From comi)assion ! ” said the 
Duke, hesitating, and yot over- 
powered. 

Let not our union be concluded 
in wrath, Gonzaga,” she replied. 
** My compassion, as you term it, may 
well be placed agciinst the looks of 
dislike and anger with wliieli, since 
that hour, you have met every Jook of 
mine. Even then I did not so inter- 
pret them : give me, in turn, credit 
for something better than compassion. 
To preserve your life, I would, in- 
deed, endure death ; but how much 
more gladl}' would I live, to save it 
and to render it liappy!” 

Do I dream?” s,iid the Duke, 
sinking at lier feet. *'■' Is my hour of 
darkest peril to bo changed at once 
into the laippiest of my life r OIi, 
Dlan.'i, never one iustaut did I cease 
to love you ! ^Jy very uneasiness, 
my anger, my ]v».>ks of dislike, what 
w» re they all l)ut love?” 

. Tlie molher, v/eeping tears of joy, 
laid iheii' lanids together, and hastily 
elesi)atelied u 'messenger to Miimnon a 
])riest, and to communieate to the 
Prineess lienee that her friend woultl 
that nig'ht reiiiain with lier. The • 
young pair remained alone, exclian- 
ging, in a lengthened conlideiice. all 
the hopes, h*ars, and suspicions which, 
diiriTig llieir long estrangement, had 
crossed aiid agitated their minds. 

Now, then,” said Gon/ag-a, at 
its close, my faith in you is lience- 
forth iin.dterable ! Do what you will, 

1 will believe in the heart you have 
bestowed upon me. Let circumstan- 
ces be wlial they may, nothing shall 
hereafter shake my conlidcncc. Wo 
arc human beings, liable to mistake ; 
but I feel that, from this hour, my 
belief’ in your iidelity and aifectioii is 
impregnable. If such be your feel- 
ing also, we shall, indeed, be an en- 
viable pair. ” 

She extended her hand to him so- 
lemnly. “ I at least am so, for I 
trust in you.” 

In these confiding communications 
the night flew by like a moment. ^Phe 
morning had scarcely dawned, when 
the Duchess-mother reappeared with 
the priest, and in a few minutes they 
werc^ secretly united — a circumstance 
at this time, and in this Court, of no 
unfrequent occurrence. 


No sooner had the hour of the 
King’s levee arrived than the Duke 
entered the presence, dressed more 
sumptuously than usual ; and, kneel- 
ing before Charles, requested his 
sanction and approbation to bis mar- 
riage with the Princess Diana of Ne- 
vers, which had already been secretly 
concluded some time before. He took 
care, of course, to suppress the precise 
l)criod of its celebration. 

Charles listened to him with evi- 
dent, and yet, on the whole, pleasing 
surprise. A new light seemed to 
liave broke upon him. With a sud- 
den return of good-humour and kind- 
ness, he wished the Duke joy. His 
displeasure vanished at once, and he 
acceded in all points to Gonzaga’s 
wishes with regard to the solemnity. 
He lost no time in paying a visit to 
his sister, who had already been in- 
formed (and somewhat more accu- 
rately) of the whole circumstances 
by lit'r friend ; but, to his wonder, 
though her features, in answer to the 
triumphant glance of her Jjrother, 
seemed to indicate surprise, ho could 
I»ercoivc no traces of vexation or dis- 
ii])pointineiit. He began to belic\o 
that the whole had, after all, been a 
mistake. He repented — was asha- 
med of the rashness with which lu* 
had soug'ht the life of the Duke under 
erroneous impression. He took 
the lir^t opportunity of calling Caus- 
sade aside, and whispering to him, — 
Give me back the dagger. I 
will give you another jewel instead ; 
or if you will keep it, keep it care- 
fully, and to yourself.” 

Allow me to retain it as a jne- 
mento mori, and a token of royal fa- 
vour,” said the unabashed youth. 
And (Uiarles, in this moment of re- 
turning cheerfulness, was good-hu- 
moured enough to overlook the sar- 
castic boldness of the answer. 


The series of festivities which fol- 
lowed the nuptials of Gonzaga with 
the Princess of Nevers was like the 
last flicker of an expiring torch — a 
brilliant flash before extinction ; for 
with the increasing illness of the 
young King the gaiety of the Court 
soon after disappeared. Banquets and 
masked balls of more than usual splen- 
dour, even at that splendid Court, an- 
nounced on this occasion the satisfac- 
tion of the King ; while the envy and 
dislike of many disappointed suitors 
was visible in tne looks and observa- 
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lions with 'which the newly-married 
pair wore received. 

At the most splendid of these mask- 
ed balls^ Caussadc, now high in fa- 
vour at once with the Duke and the 
King, was present. Well acquainted 
with the Court, he had found little 
difficulty, while disguised himself, to 
detect most of the other maskers. His 
object was to procure, if possible^ a 
short interview with the Princess, for 
in the ball-room alone he felt that, if 
possible at all, it was to be obtained ; 
but Renee, whether from fear that Caus- 
sade, by some indiscretion, would bring 
destruction upon both, or from a resolu- 
tion now to resign herself to her fate, 
excused herself, on pretext of sudden 
illness, at the commencement of the 
festival, and retired. It was Aly 
after Caussade had sought her through 
the crowd, with increasing impatience, 
that he learned her absence ; he 
gnashed his teeth with vexation. All 
at once a sudden resolution seemed to 
suggest itself to him. Making his 
way up to the young Duchess of Gon- 
zaga, he requested to be allowed to 
speak to her for an instant in private. 
He drew her into a retired corner of 
the room, took off his mask, and en- 
tered, with all the eloquence of love, 
on the subject of his distress. What 
arguments he employed — what disclo- 
sures he made during this animated 
conversation, did not appear ; but the 
result was, that even the prudent and 
cautious Diana seemed to be so moved 
by his tale, and by his representation 
of the state of the Princess’s mind, 
that she agreed to give him a secret 
audience next day in her apartment. 

The cheerful sound of the horns 
once more announced a hunting party, 
an amusement which the increasing 
weakness of the King had for some 
time prevented. Renee was awaken- 
ed by the entrance of her friend, "who, 
throwing her arms round her, ex- 
claimed — ** Be quick, slumberer ! do 
you not hear the bugles ? Rise, and 
let us once more see them depart, from 
the balcony. I, you know, must have 
eyes only for Don Lewis now. Nay, 
I will allow you to look on him too, 
provided oidy you spare a glance from 
him now and then to the fair Caus- 
sade.” 

I comprehend you not, Diana,” 
repRed the Princess, gazing on her 
-with surprise. But be it so. To 
please you, I will go, though I have 
bid adieu to pleasure.” But notwith- 


standing the apparent resignation of 
her answer, her hand trembled so that 
she could scarcely adjust her dress. 

« When we were last seated here,” 
said Diana, as they reached the bal- 
cony, “how different were then our 
views. You, reconciled to the una- 
voidable, and armed with courage to 
meet it, clung to the dreaming com- ( 
fort of a love, which I (with despair 
in my ovrn heart) would have denied 
to you. And yet you found time, 
amidst your own anxieties, to speak 
'words of comfort and kindness lo 
me. That, Renee, 1 can never for- 
get. Now, I am cheerful and hap- 
py — while you — however little your 
fate may have really changed since — 
you have become melancholy. Once 
I might have thought you in the right ; 

I might have lent my aid to encourage 
you in that feeling. Strange to say, 
however, since I became a wife, I 
am disposed to think less rigorously 
than before on these toi)ics. But see, 
look. Princess, the train are departing. 
Caussade is looking up.” 

“ O thoughtless being ! ” cried 
Renee, turning pale, and drawing 
back. 

“ Why this terror ?” said the Duch- 
ess, surprised at her vehemence. 

** Can gou ask that, Diana, when 
your lover so nearly atoned by his life 
for some slight attentions, perliaps a 
few ungiiard(?d glances ? Ah ! for two 
nights past I have dreamt that I saw 
Caussade rise up pale and bleeding 
from a grave,” 

“ You were resolved, dear Renee, 
to bring back Gonzaga to me, and you 
did so — no doubt through a little false 
jday, but I am too happy at the end 
to scrutinize too nicely the means, 
now that it is past. Willingly would 
I show my gratitude — w ould console 
you — would actively assist you. Tell 
me, then, why arc you more melan- 
choly than before?” 

Why ? Docs not the day when I 
am to be sacrificed ripproach nearer 
and nearer. What have my resistance, 
my defiance availed ? Has not my bro- 
ther already pledged my consent 
against my will — is not tliis hated sui- 
tor on his way ? O, friend, assist me, 
and I will adore you. Yes, I love 
him still, this fair Caussade, with 
those eyes of spirit and fire. But 
I am watched by jealous eyes— -my 
glances can no longer meet his — and 
what, after ail, are looks ? — ^the long- 
ing heart asks for words — one hour of 
happy intercourse for a life of priva- 
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lion. No« believe me^ if I despair of 
my destiny^ it is from no want of love. 
Let this bridegroom, whom they force 
upon me, come, I will refuse him. 
And what can my brother do ? De- 
prive me of life !” 

Kence — if I am to assist you, be 
reasonable. Provoke not your bro- 
ther. Rather avert his attention from 
you by submission. Act up to ybur 
rank, your dignity. Submit to the 
sacrifice with resolution : then leave 
to your friend to provide for your hap- 
piness with silence and fidelity.” 

Do I understand you aright — may 
I venture to do as my heart would 
dictate ? Shall I see him ? Speak 
to him ? Where ? when ? ” 

Be calm — remember our condi- 
tions. When you shall appear before 
the world as a Princess, as the destin- 
ed and consenting bride of the English 
Prince, that day you shall meet Caus- 
sade in my apartment.” 

I ftm a princess,” said Renee, lift- 
ing up her head proudly. “ This day 
iny consent shall be given. Diana, 
your friendship gives me courage for 
all. In your apartment, say you? 
Does then Gonzaga know* ? ” — drop- 
ping her eyes, and almo.>t terrified. 

“ Hca\ cn forbid ! This secret is not 
for him. 1 know the purity of my own 
intentions and yours ; but of such mat- 
ters men are no judges. No one, not 
even Cionzaga Iiimsclf, shall leani of 
me auglit regarding you, which might 
occasion in his mind a shade of suspi- 
cion : But 1 know the hours when his 
avocations demand his presence in the 
castle, and by means of the stair, which 
you know so well, you can easily pass 
into my chamber. If the matter is to 
be communicated to any one, rather 
let it be to the Duchess- mother.” 

Renee had, during this speech, press- 
ed her glowing cheek to the bosom of 
her friend. Oh ! no — no I ” she ex- 
claimed — and Caussade?” 

Be at ease ; Gonzaga confides in 
me. Never will I unnecessarily sub- 
ject his confidence in me to trial ; but 
here, where the occasion is unavoid- 
able, where a friend’s happiness is at 
stake, I must run the risk.” 

These pages must not betray the 
secrets confided only to the seal of 
friendship. Thus ^ only we know, 
that more than one interview between 
the Princess and her lover took place 
in the apartments of Diana, inter- 
views which Renee’s consciousness of 
her own dignity would have rendered 
perfectly innocent, even if the presence 


of Diana had not afforded an additional 
security. Renee regained her cheerful- 
ness and bloom, like a flower reviving 
in the rays of the morning sun, after 
being bent to the ground by the heavy 
showers of evening. The violence of 
her feelings was softened: it is true 
that an occasional sigh would escape 
her when the subject of the English 
Prince was mentioned ; but she pro- 
ceeded to select her wardrobe, and to 
accept the congratulations of the Court 
with a pale countenance, indeed, but 
with the composure and dignity fitted 
to her rank. In the Court circles, 
where Caussade now invariably ap- 
peared in the train of the King, at the 
promenades, or at mass, her eye no 
longer sought her lover. She seemed 
to ‘see his image in her heart, to which 
alone her looks were directed. Caus- 
sade, on the contrary, bore himself 
with a look of triumph. His eye 
sought her neighbourhood, if not her- 
self ; and if occasionally he thought 
he perceived that his glance was 
' watched, he would direct it somewhat 
too boldly on Diana, who, as formerly, 
was generally to be found by her side. 

There were not wanting many who 
watched these looks of Caussade, with 
all the jealous activity of hatred and 
envy. They were not slow to infer a 
secret understanding between him and 
the Duchess. Even before the honey- 
moon was over, cumours began to 
spread about the Court of secret visits 
paid by Caussade to .the Duchess’s 
apartment in the absence of the Duke ; 
these rumours did not indeed reach the 
parties chiefly concerned, but hints 
were mysteriously given to theDuchess- 
mothcr, which, however, she seemed 
resolved not to midcrstand. It was 
then debated among the self-called 
confidential friends of the Duke, with 
great appearance of affectionate zeal, 
and in reality with secret satisfaction, 
whether it was not their duty to make 
him aware of the reports which pre- 
vailed. At last they did venture to 
give him a hint of them. He treated 
them with a calm smile of contempt. 

" Caussade,” said he, when the sub- 
ject had been alluded to with some 
warmth by an Itcdian Count, a rela- 
tion of his own — '' Caussade has been 
my page ; he is bound to me by many ' 
ties. He has — between ourselves — 
saved my life. I feel that in my own 
case I should be incapable of enter- 
taining a thought of love towards the 
wife of him on whom I had conferred 
such an obligation. Shall I think more 
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meaisfy Of l^^an myself? Must I 
suspoct my wife because Gaussade is 
the haadsomest man at Court? I 
grant my own inferiority in that re- 
spect ; but 1 rate myself too highly 
in others to yield to such fears.*' 

** But Gaussade^** cried another^ ** it 
is said, has himself boasted of the favour 
in which he stands with the Duchess.** 

■ I believe it not ; but even that 
testifies in favour of my wife. She is 
too prudent to bestow her favour on 
any one who would be weak enough 
to boast of it.** 

Tranquil as the Duke appeared, be 
could not but feel secretly annoyed at 
these injurious reports, the more so 
that he could not disguise from him- 
self that the conduct of the Duchess 
did in some measure appear to give 
countenance to them. He had him- 
self occasionally observed glances on 
the part of Gaussade too much re- 
sembling those which had annoyed 
him when he thought his passion un- 
requited ; and yet had not Diana in 
that case convinced him of the ground- 
lessness of his suspicions ? was it not 
possible that, recollecting his vow, she 
was disposed to put his confidence in 
her faith to a test ? And if so, was it 
consistent with his chivalrous con- 
scientiousness to grieve her feelings by 
mistrust ? 

An incident, however, shortly after 
occurred, catenated to shake his confi- 
dence in his own firmness. One 
afternoon after the banquet, when 
the King found himself somewhat 
better than usual, and was surround- 
ed by a cheerful circle, a courier sud- 
denly brought the intelligence that the 
English bridegroom had landed in 
France and might be expected the 
following evening. Charles, who had 
latterly been much pleased with the 
conduct of the Princess, and began to 
think, from her submission to his will, 
that the news of the arrival of her in- 
tended bridegroom would now no 
longer be disagreeable to her, invited 
several of the circle, and among others 
the Duke's Italian relation, to accom- 
Ijany.him to the Princess's apartment 
to communicate the news. The plan 
was no sooner formed than executed ; 
buj; on reaching her apartments they 
learned that she had gone to those of 
the Duchess. The King understood 
from this that she had gone to visit 
the Duchess Gonzaga. The party 
accordingly followed in tliat direction. 

The anxiety of love had outstrip- 
ped the courier. The Princess had 


learned the painful intelligence an 
hour before tm King, and had al- 
most given way beneath this disaster. 
She had alrea^ communicated to her 
lover her resolve, that, from the mo- 
ment her intended husband appeared, 
they should never meet again ; but 
she felt she could not deny to him and 
to herself the consolation of a last in- 
terview before the actual arrival of 
the English Prince. She felt that for 
this purpose not a moment was to be 
lost. She foresaw that as soon as 
the intelligence of his arrival was 
publicly communicated, every hour, 
every instant of her time vrould be oc- 
cupied with troublesome duties which 
would preclude the possibility of an 
interview. By means of the Duch- 
ess only, through whom Gaussade had 
communicated the intelligence, could 
her purpose bo eftected ; and though 
she felt tliat the hour was an uncom- 
mon and unseemly one, she deter- 
mined to brave every tiling, and once 
more to meet Gaussade in the Duch- 
ess’s apartments ere they parted for 
ever. 

Gaussade was already waiting. 
Ron4e, crossing with stealthy step the 
apartment of the Duchess-mother, 
entered by the private stair what had 
been the former bedroom of tlie Duke, 
which Diana had now selected as her 
ordinary sitting-room, when the Du- 
chess’s attendant, knocking hastily at 
the outer door, announced that the 
King was approaching from the Prin- 
cess’s apartments, lloth ladies stood 
for an instant confounded : the next 
moment the Duchess exclaimed. 

Quick, Renee — back to the Duchess- 
mother” — and almost pushed her out 
by the tapestry door. 

And you ? — he ?” stammered the 
Princess. 

** I am conscious of no crime — only 
begone — away ! ** 

** I must remain, generous friend,” 
cried Gaussade, but fear no suspi- 
cion.’* 

He had dropped on his knee in the 
excitement of his feeling, M'hen the 
door opened. He sprang up, and with 
such rapidity, that although the King 
perceived his kneeling attitude, those 
who followed could scarcely say that 
they perceived his change of posture. 
The King cast a look of indignation 
on Gaussade, and then an enquiring 
glance round the chamber. ** Pardon, 
Duchess,” said he, this unceremo- 
nious intrusion, I thought to find my 
sister here.” 
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Dlana« thus found for the first time 
in the company of a strao^r youths 
and feeling tlie peril in which her re- 
putation was placed, turned pale, as 
she faintly said, ** She is probably 
with the Duchess-mother. She is not 
with me.” 

1 am glad of that,” said the King 
involuntarily, breathing more freely. 

Your pardon — I go in search of her.” 

He left the chamber quietly with his 
train; but as he went, the Italian 
Count found time to whisper to Caus- 
sade, with a sneer of contempt — Be- 
hind the palace, after dusk, I shall 
avenge my cousin's honour. 

He himself, methinks, were the 
person to do so,” replied Caussade, 
in the same tone: ‘‘No matter. I 
shall avenge the injuries of his wife.” 

Notwithstanding her consciousness 
of innocence, Diana for the first time 
began seriously to feel that innocence 
itself must pay regard to appear- 
ances ; and with the painful feeling* 
that she had given her husband ap- 
parent cause for distrust, she anxiously 
awaited his arrival, deterniined to im- 
load her heart, and to cohimunicatc to 
him all her anxiety. She waited, how- 
ever, in vain ; with every quarter of 
an hour her anxiety increased, but 
still he came not. 

The scene, in the Duchess’s apart- 
ments had awakened too strong a sen- 
sation, not to find its way speedily to 
the ears of the Duke. As he listened 
to the tale, the glow of indignation 
more than once flushed his face ; he 
clenched his fists ; but again resuming 
his composure — “ And yet,” cried he, 
“ I know she is innocent. I will not 
yield to mistrust. Tell me a hand- 
some woman in Paris, at whose feet 
some fool has not thrown himself wdien 
he found an opportunity. True, his 
presumption calls for punishment, and 
it shall have it.” 

“ It has been punished by this time,” 
cried the brother of the Italian Count. 
“ My brother has challenged him, and 
by this time the contest is decided.” 

I grieve on your brother’s ac- 
count,’” said Gonzaga, with a frown, 
“ that such should be the case ; for if 
Caussade’s sword reaches him not, he 
must meet mine. 1 will teach him 
not to interfere uncdJledfor where my 
honour is concerned, and I am here 
to do myself right.” 

JT" At this moment the brother entered 
enraged. Caussade had broke his 
appointment ; and when his opi)onent 


enquired after him at the palace, he 
was informed that he had just before 
mounted his horse and rode off ; most 
probably he had taken to flight. 

It is easy to conceive how the Duke 
was now besieged on all sides. The 
guilt of Ids wife seemed to be render- 
ed in the highest degree probable by 
the flight of the alleged paramour. 
He was incited by his friends to every 
possible step — to revenge — to separa- 
tion — to imprisonment of the guilty. 
A thousand trifling occurrences, which 
had formerly appeared in a milder 
light, were now misrepresented, and 
exhibited to him under their most en- 
venomed aspect. He felt, at length, 
that further wavering must appear un- 
manly delay, or the mere dotage of 
affection. 

“ Bo it so,” he exclaimed at once, 
“ I will avenge myself. Away with 
divorce — imjDrisonmeiit ; these may 
suit the populace. The unsullied 
honour of a Duke demands blood — 
death. Ere to-morrow’s sun rises I 
shall have satisfaction. Ye shall be 
witnesses — judges, as well as me. 
Mean time,” added he, with a wild 
look, “ give orders for the banquet : 
let us have wine and revelry ! To 
move to our revenge with a heavy 
heart would argue a consciousness 
that that vengeance was an unjust 
one. Why stare ye at me so ? Am 
I not doing all ye ask of me — and 
more : ” 

The Duke returned not this night 
to his residence, though never before, 
since his marriage, had Diana missed 
him from her side. She passed the 
night awake and in tears. 

Mean time, in the noisy circle of rela- 
tions and friends which surrounded the 
Duke, he appeared the gayest of all. 
To the rest, the wine seemed to have 
lost its relish, and an irresistible feeling 
of melancholy spread over the com- 
pany. With the first glimmer of morn- 
ing the Duke gave the signal to rise. 
Tlicy all followed him silently to his 
apartments in the palace and to his 
chamber. After contemplating, not 
without shuddering, but without speak- 
ing, — for the earnest and imperious 
eye of Gonzaga awed them into 
silence — the preparations for his re- 
venge, which he went about with a 
terrible composure, they advanced, 
headed by Gonzaga and two bearing 
torches, into ihe sleeping room of the 
Duchess. The Duke himself, _ in 
whose bearing not the slightest ^tre- 
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mour Tras observable, bore in his hand 
a salver, on which was placed a dagger 
and a cup evidently filled with poison. 
Thus they advanced to the bed. 

The Duchess raised herself, pale 
and staring in astonishment at ' the 
unexpected intrusion. 

Diana,” said the Duke, mourn- 
fully, you arc accused of infidelity — 
nay, in the opinion of tliese gentle- 
men, convicted of it. My honour 
demands revenge and punishment ! 
TJie first this steel planted in the heart 
of your seducer shidl procure me ; 
the latter, this cup of poison, destined 
for you, shall ensure. Answer me 
nothing,” he continued, as she made 
a movement with her lips to speak. 
" Nothing you can say, can shake 
my resolve. Remembering my belief 
in you, if you feel yourself innocent 
drain the cup with calmness ; it is 
guilt alone that need fear death.” 

A^ deadly paleness for a moment 
overspread tlie cheek of the Duchess. 
But soon with a calm and almost ce- 
lestial smile, and a look that sank deep 
into the hearts of all present, she 
stretchedout her hand and took the cup. 
“ I drink, my Lewis,” said she, 
since you desire it. But listen to 
my last prayer. Cast away that dag- 
ger ; let me be the only sacrifice. Pro- 
mise me at least,” she added, as she o^- 
ser\*??d Gonzaga's troubled look, *^not 
to use it for three daj’s.” 

Gonzaga, with a restless and sor- 
rowful glance, nodded consent. Ga- 
zing on him v/ith composure, she 
drank the potion. When the cup was 
half drained, the Duke exclaimed. 
Stop ! the rest is mine. I have 
sworn that I would not overlive the 
conrviction of innocence.” 

^ “ Gonzaga!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing away what remained in the cup, 
live if you cun ; niy innocence wiR 
survive me. Never have I offended 
against you.” 

Bethink thee,” said the Duke, 
sternly — “ bethink thee. Death al- 
ready flaps his wing above your head. 
Die not with a falsehood on your lips. 
Man will lie to save life, while it may 
be saved ; but when salvation is past 
hope, truth resumes its rights. Are 
you guiltless?” 

" I am, Gonzaga ! ” 

** she?” exclaimed the Duke, 
turning to the rest. « See you this 
serene, unclouded look. Can this wo* 
man be guilty ? ” 


Oh ! no, no ! ** exclaimed all, and 
young and old, sinking on their knees 
by the bedside, wept aloud. 

To this then,” exclaimed the 
Duke, ye have brought me, to des- 
pair and death, because 1 was a fool 
like you, ahd unworthy of this pure 
angel, like yourselves. Begone ! Yc 
are no relations of mine. But you, 
Diana,” and he continued in a tone of 
calmness, shake off the fear of death. 
I have not lost my confidence in you. 
The cup you drank of was inno- 
cent as is your life. O pardon me that 
I was under the necessity of agitating 
you with this terror ; but you your- 
self compelled me to let all the world 
behold you in the same light in w hich 
I see you myself.” 

He threw his left arm round his 
astonished wife, while wdth his riglit 
he motioned to his companions to re- 
tire. When they had retired — “ You 
may ask me,” said lie, turning to his 
wife, why I have done this, and 
I may well answer, dearest Diana, 
why such reckless conduct on the part 
of a prudent wife ? Even virtue must 
borrow its lustre in some measure from 
appearances ; and my wife ought 
not to neglect them. The King, I 
am told, surprised Caussade in your 
apartment, and on his knees before 
you.” 

Dearest Lewis,” answ cred Diana, 
** I have indeed offended against your 
love, but 1 w'as compi lled to do so 
that 1 might not commit a greater 
offence against friendship. But after 
w'hat has happened, I owe you a full 
explanation. Never on one occasion 
was 1 alone w'ith Caussade — for at the 
very moment when the King entered 
— the Princess Renee had taken her 
departure.” 

111 God’s name!” exclaimed the 
Duke, springing up in surprise. 

Fear nothing. The Princess’s 
bridegroom has arrived. Duty wdll 
now banish love. Caussade shall ap- 
pear here no more. The King him- 
self cannot chide me ; for has not he, 
have not you, directed me in all things 
to bo obedient to the desires of tlie 
Princess ? When the wedding is over 
I shall appear justified in your eyes, 
ay, and in those of your blood- 
thirsty friends.” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a message from the King, who felt 
liiiHself worse, having been wearied 
out by the preparations of the day before 
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for the reception of the English guest. 
The Duke Gonzaga 'was directed^ 
along with several of the courtiers, to 
set out to meet the Prince to conduct 
him to his residence, and thence, as 
soon as he wished it, to the royal pre- 
sence. He started without delay. 
Shortly afterward, the Duchess was 
sent for by the Princess. More than 
ever at this trying moment did lienee 
feel the want of her friend’s encour- 
aging and soothing converse. Every 
instant, however, their conversation 
was interrupted. Pitiable, in truth, 
seemed the condition of the unfortu- 
nate Princess, compelled with heavy 
heart to Wear the appearance of com- 
posure, and with tears in her eyes, 
which she tried to smother under a 
smile, to attend to the thousand little 
ininutim of the bridal preparations. 

Yet, 111 spite of her sorrow curiosity 
maintained its right. She grew pale, 
indeed, when as evening began to 
darken, the din of music and thtf glare 
of torches announced the arrival of her 
bridegroom : but speedily a confiden- 
tial messenger was despatched to bring 
ba<‘k news of the Prince’s external 
.ippcarance. The answer which was 
brought — ihougli evidently as favour- 
able as possible, was not encouraging. 
He did not, said the messenger, re- 
semble his portrait : he was older and 
more digiiidcd, yet not handsomer. 
Gonzaga’s gloomy countenance, as he 
some time afterwards enteredher cham- 
fier, seemed the herald of any thing 
but good fortune. He had spoken to 
the Ih'ince, and had conducted him to 
court ; and his account corresponded 
])retty nearly with that of the page. 
He came to announce that the King 
intended himself to be present the next 
da}*^ at the ceremony of presentation ; 
and had sent him to learn at what hour 


court were already assembled. The 
King advanced towards his sister with 
a smile, and whispered in her ear, 
** Obedience meets reward.” 

The words sounded in her car like 
mockery ; she could not lift up her 
eyes, in which she felt the thickly 
gathering tears. Scarcely had she, 
supported by Diana’s arm, taken the 
place assigned to her, when a murmur 
through the hall announced the ar- 
rival of the bridegroom. An indes- 
cribable fecUng of agony began to 
overpower her ; she saw nothing — 
she heard nothing more ; when the 
folding doors unclosed, all grew black 
before her eyes. She first awoke out 
of her dream on hearing an involun- 
tary shout, in "which Gonzaga’s voice 
was perceptible. The King was 
standing before her wdth the Prince 
in his hand. She felt she must raise 
her eyes to him ; but she soemed 
turned to stone again wdien in the 
bridegroom she recognised, in tlie 
apparel of a Prince — Caussade. 

Can my fair bride,” said he, 
kneeling, pardon the precipitation 
with which 1 sought in disguise to gain 
her affection ? Had I road dislike in 
her looks I would have remained un- 
known. Since yesterday evening the 
King knows of my secret ; the Duke 
of , who yesterday made his en- 

trance under my name, informed him 
of all.” 

The astonishment of the Court, the 
joyful surprise of Gonzaga, the confu- 
sion of his relatives, who, though not 
yet informed of all, began to form 
plausible conjectures as to the truth, 
exceeded not the union of all these 
three feelings in the bosom of the 
bride ; the bloom returned to her cheek, 
the lustre to her eye ; yet the magii|||^ 
suddenness of this revolution made her 


the Princess couldreccivc them. Renee 
^ threw her arms about Diana’s neck, 
who received from her husband vrith- 
out difficulty permission to remain 
with her friend till the meeting. 

The decisive morning at last ar- 
rived; and as the appointed hour 
struck, the Princess, beautiful in spite 
of her paleness and the traces of 
tears in her eyes, wliich, even thus 
shaded, outshone the lustre of the dia- 
monds which coverc^her dress, en- 
tered the hall, a picture of resignation, 
accompanied by theDuchess and her la- 
dies. The King and Queen with their 
attendants; and; in short, the whole 


feel a seriousness — in wliicli delight 
seemed blended with melancholy. 

The dream of her life had been un- 
expectedly realized ; love and duty, by 
the strangest combination of circum- 
stances, reconciled ; the future spread 
in sunny prospect before her ; but the 
recollections of the past threw a not 
unpleasing shadow across that sun- 
shine ; and tempering the natural 
gaiety and levity of her disposition, 
impressed her vrith the conviction that 
henceforth the Princess of England 
would be wiser and better than the 
Princess of France, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. BY WILLIAM HAT. 


I. 


MYRINUS. 

a — ». t.*A. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PICTURE. 

Tliyrsis who tends the Nymphs’ wool-bearing* sheep^ 
Sw'ain Thyrsis who at piping equals Pan, 

Was drunk by noon, — and now lies fast asleep, 

’Neath the pine’s shade, — a wine-o’er-mastered man. 
While Eros herding w'ith all might and main. 

Has ta’eii the crook to scare wild beasts away : 

Ye Nymphs ! ye Nymphs ! rouse the wolf-daring swain. 
Lest Eros to the monsters be a prey. 


II. 

AGATHTAS THE SCHOLIAST. 

K^rty.ot,r6iqy 'ZetrvfltrKi . — x. t. A. 

ON THE PICTURE OF A SATVR HOLDING A PIPE TO HIS EAR AND LISTENING TO ITS 

MUSK’. 

1 . 

Satyr, thy pipe spontaneous tunes awakes. 

Or to its reeds w’hy thus incline thine ear ? 

Ho smiles in silence, and no answer makes, 

Thoiigli he could speak if he would deign to hear. 

2 . 

But his whole soul is in oblivion lapt 

Of every pleasure — ^but his vocal reeds— 

Whose warbling occupation so has rapt 
His spirit, that no other sound he heeds. 

III. 

ISIDORES -^EGEATFS. 

£x ^6 yia — X. r. A. 

I Eteocles, lured by hope of gain. 

Forsook my farm for commerce and the main : 

Toss’d on the ridges of the Tuscan wave, 

Down plunged the ship, — and there 1 found a grave. 

Loud was the blast ; — how different its roar. 

Heard in the canvass and the threshing floor 1 


AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST TO PAUL THE SILENTIARV. 
Eytath /uip rstuXdTf — x. r. A. 

Here teeming earth her graceful verdure sees. 

In foliaged loveliness of fruitful tiees. 

Here chirps the mother to her callow brood 
^eath the deep shadows of the cypress wood. 

Here pipes the goldfinch, — and the prickly thorn. 
Vocal with murmurs, greets the ear of mom. 

But me forlorn, nor sight nor sound can cheer, 

Far from the converse of my Paulus dear. 

Whose burning accents more my bosom swell. 

Than thrilling warblings of Apollo’s shell. 
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Yea ! by twain longings are my heart-strings drawn 
To thee, — and her my gentle-hearted fawn. 

My Dorcalis ; but, on ! dull laws decree 
A longer absence from my love and thee. ' 

V. 

PAUL THE SILENTIARY TO AGATIIIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 

evK r* A. 

1 . 

The rebel Eros owns no code of laws 

Which mortals from his sovereign sway release ; 
And since the law thy heart from love withdraws. 
Love ruffles gently now thy bosom’s peace. 

2 . 

Strange love indeed ! when even a frith detains 
So brisk a lover from his mistress’ charms ; 
Thou’rt no Leander, urged by passion’s pains. 

To swim the midnight waters to her arms. 

3. 

Still take a boat, my friend, if nothing loath 
To own Athena’s, not Cythera’s spell ; 

One rules our laAvs, one rules our loves, and both 
Whiit man can serve at once, and prosper well ? 

VI. 

PAUL THE SILENTIARY, 

^t(pv^oi(r$ fi.ifAVK.iret xoAwfly.— k* r. A. 

ON SPRING. 

1 . 

Now the mead-painting grace of soothing spring 
Opens her bosom to the whispering breeze : 

For foreign climes our vessels now on wing 
Slide from our shores on rollers to the seas. 

2 . 

Forth without fear, ye sailors, and expand 
Tlie swelling canvass to the breath of spring : 
For meek-eyed IVade points out a distant land. 
And gold will give you for the goods ye bring, 
3. 

And I Priapns to your barks when toss’d 
On tumbling billows, am a friend indeed ; 

Since Thetis aided, — proud to me the boast ! 

My father Bacchus in his hour of need. * 

VII. 

PHILODEMUS. 

fcot wgoAsyii. — «. t. A« 

My love for Heliodora oft my soul 
Bids me control. 

For well it wots of all my former tears. 

And jealous fears. 

And urges me to break my bonds at length ; 

But where find strength 
For this unblushing soul, since thou dost prove 
Even ’mid thy warnings all the pangs of love ? 

* — — 

* Vide Horn. Iliad. Z. 135. 

— Atiivvrof 

AvnB* «Ao; Kurh xvfm ^ xi^irM 

Ait^ioTa* 
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VIII. 

ERYCJUS CYZICENUS, 

lyci eriuitTt.^K. T. 

ON THE TOMB OV SOPHOl’LES. 

Ever around thy tomb^ great Sophocles, 

^ May gadding ivy trail its tender feet : 

E^r may swarms of ox-engendered * bees 

Drop on thy dust Hymettus* iiectarcd sweet ; 
O’er thy chaste page their waxen treasures spreail. 
While wreaths encircle thine immortal head. 


IX. 

PHILODEMUS. 

Ov^6i C-At KetXvKMf fyvftvov X. T. A. 

ON A YOUNG GIRL. 

1 . 

Not yet hath time 
For thee evolved that summer rose. 

Thy beauty’s prime : 

The grape not yet with purple glows. 

But only virgin graces sho’w s. 

2 . 

Yet mark, for thee 
How infant Cupids point their darts, 
Lysidice, 

And teach thee fast their hidden arts, 

How’ to inflame our captive hearts. 

3. 

Flee, lovers, flee. 

Ere with bent bows the lovelings try 
Their archery : 

And, oh ! what fires now smouldering lie, 

If aught of prophecy have 1 ! 


X. 


UNKNOWN. 

et)X}’of /S) ct/ (pKU/. — x. r. A 

ON lIOMEll’s BIKTHPLAt j;. 


" Wer’t tho]Li not born in Cos?” ** Nay.” Smyrna?” 
^Did Colophon or Cuma^ Homer, say, 

Produce thee ? ” •^Neither.” ‘^Salamis?” " Nor there 
First breathed I,” Tiien do thou thyself declare.” 

“ I will not.” Why?” « Because I know full well. 
The rest will hate me, if the truth I tell.” 


Nay.” 


XI. 

PLATO TO ASTER, 
t Ae-re^ctf — »• t. A. 

Would J were Heaven, my star, with iiiiiricrous eyes 
To see thee gazing on the starry skies. 


* ^oltvetifft Vide Virg. Georg. Lib. iv. 

liquefacta bourn viscera toto 

Stridcrc apes utcro, &c. &c. 


f Thus exactly rendered by Appuleius 

Astra vides : utinam fiam, mi sidus, Olympus 1 
Ut multis sic te luminibus videam. 


tPelj. 





A VOBfi IN SEASON TO THE CONSEETATIVES OE SCOTLAND. 


It has been matter of frequent re- 
mark, that the Parliamentary ms|jori- 
ty by whidi Sir Robert Peel was 
driven from office, and on which the 
present Government depends for its 
precarious tenure of place, owes its 
existence to the votes of Scotch and 
Irish members. The disgraceful and 
unJSnglis/i proceeding of condemning 
the Conservative Ministry without a 
trial was marked with a degree of 
guilt with wliicli the representatives 
of the southern portion of the island 
as a body are not chargeable. The 
constituencies to whom the right of 
popular election was most familiar 
did not so abuse the trust committed 
to them, as to countenance conduct, 
the folly of whicli was equalled only 
by its wickedness. Ili^ the issue of 
tlic struggle between the Conserva- 
tives and Destructives depended on 
the result of the elections in England^ 
the triumph of the friends of the Con- 
stitution had been secure. And if ig- 
norance and prejudice have for a time 
lirevailed over sound political wisdom, 
and a coalition the most infamous 
that ever disgraced the annals of this 
country, has for the present succeeded 
in usurping the seat of Government, 
the blame is attachable — not to the 
representatives of the worth, proper- 
ty, and intelligence of the land, but 
to the pledged delegates who retail 
within the wfdls of St Stephens the 
.seditious sentiments of Irish Catho- 
lics and Scotch Radicals. 

The evil in regard to Ireland ad- 
mits of explanation more easily, we 
fear, than of remedy. The fatal mea- 
sure of (Catholic Emancipation gave 
to the priesthood in that country a 
' power, wliich it was the effect — ^if not 
the object — of the Reform Bill to 
consolidate and increase. Every sub- 
sequent act of the Government has 
served to strengthen the influence of 
O'Connell and his auxiliaries the 
priests. Even before the openly 
avowed compact ” between the rump 
of the Whig Ministry and the Popish 
party, two-tifths of the Irish members 
were the representatives, not of 
the people of Ireldhd, but of the 
Lord of Derrinane Abbey. And 
the vast accession of power with which 
the possession of Govemmeiitr-iMitron'* 
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age has armed the Agitator, may 
ground a fearful anticipation of the 
possibility of such a ^ther increase 
in the number of bis adherents, as may 
lead some to adopt the anti-nationzd 
project of the repeal of the union — 
and that for the very reason which 
O'Connell as'signs for abandoning its 
agitation — namely, the supremacy of 
the Irish party in the British legisla- 
ture. 

But what shall be said of Scotland ? 
Where shall we look for the causes 
that have secured for our own coun- 
try a foremost place in the ranks of 
revolution ? Ignorance cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for error, in a 
country where education, and that of 
the best kind, has for centuries been 
within the reach of the poorest of the 
people. Here there arc no religious 
animosities to be allayed — no power- 
ful influences against which tiic friends 
of the constitution have to contend. 
The Aristocracy are by an over- 
whelming majority Conservative. 
Witness the result of every election of 
Peers. The higher ranli generally 
entertain similar opinions. No man — 
be his own politics what they may, , 
can have moved in good society in 
Scotland, without remarking the al- 
most invariable prevalence of such sen-, 
timeiits among the influential classes. 
A vast proportion of the wealth of the 
country — ii still larger proportion of 
the land, is in the hands of the Tory 
party. In the church — the universi- 
ties — the legal profession — the moniecT 
interest — ^in each of these the Conser- 
vatives outnumber their Liberal oppo^ 
nents by at least three to one. The 
very toSb and temper of the national 
character — quick and ardent in the 
pursuit of truth, but proverbially 
tenacious of opinions once received and 
cherished — would seem to fbrnish a 
guarantee against the people of this 
country being made the dupes of poli- 
tical agitation. To crown all, the in- 
fluence of religion — stronger here than 
among our southern neighbours — and 
that warm attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church which still exists, espe^ 
daily in the minds of the rural popu- 
lation, might have grounded a hope 
that the electors thr^ghout Scotland 
would have been found supporting, by 
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a hstgB m^&ntY^ ctLme of peace, 
aQd4»rd^, and good government, and 
oeonp^l^ foremost ranks of the 

a position to the present anti-national 
anti-Christian administration. But 
although all these things are as we have 
Scribed them, altliough the educa- 
tion — ^the intelligence — the rank — the 
wealth — the influence — the moral feel- 
ings, and the religious principles of the 
country are all arrayed in defence of 
the constitution-^these powerful wea- 
pons have hitherto proved insufficient, 
with which to combat the demon of 
democracy. Of the thirty members re- 
turned at the last general election by 
the counties of Scotland, one-half only 
were chosen on account of their Con- 
servative principles, while the burgh 
representation, extending to twenty- 
three seats, is, with one honourable ex- 
ception, monopolized by the Whig- 
Radical party. 

The preponderance thus obtained 
by the enemies of the Constitution in 
this part of the island is doubtless to 
be traced, to causes of very temporary 
operation. The novelty of the elec- 
toral privilege was in itself a power- 
ful impediment to its proper exercise. 
Those on whom the measm*c of Lord 
John RusseU conferred the franchise, 
were naturally induced, by motives 
which we can scarcely blame, to li- 
mit themselves, in the first enjoyment 
of their new right, (o the choice of 
those by whose influence it had been 
secured to them. A vote given 
against the Reform Bill at any of its 
stages, liowever patriotic and conscien- 
tious were the motives by which it was 
dictated, formed in the eyes of many 
constituencies, a stigma wliich no indi- 
vidual fitness for the office of a Parlia- 
mentary representative was able to 
efface ; and when to this disadvantage, 
against which almost every Conserva- 
tive candidate had to contend, is add- 
ed the effect of the visionary expec- 
tations artfully instilled into the po- 
pular mind of the indefinite benefits 
which would accrue from the continu- 
ance in office of a Reform Ministry, we 
can scarcely be surprised that in the 
elections of 1832, and even to a certain 
. extent in those of 1835, shallow self- 
conceit and ^pty declamation were 
j(ja many instances preferred to sound 
principle, tried worth, and great senator- 
ial ability, and the natural influence of 
talent-^of rank— of fortune — of charac- 
ter — of local and fomily connexion 
. overborne for a time by popular excite- 


ment and plebeian intimidation.^ But 
before the dismissal of Lord Melbourne’s > 
government in November 1834, the 
disease had begun to work out its own 
remedy. The Whigs were not four 
years in office without affording proof 
enough, that if grasping nepotism, open 
violation of the most solemn pledges, 
and selfish clinging to place, at whatever 
sacrifice, are the characteristics of any 
political party, they are not exclusive- 
ly at least, the qualities of the Conser- 
vatives. The people of England learn- 
ed long ago that the loudest profes- 
sions of friendship afford no test by 
which to ascertain who are their true 
friends. Experience had begun to 
teach the electors throughout Scot- 
land the same lesson. Doubts were 
suggested wliethcr those whose conduct 
in every relation of private life liad been 
unexceptionable, who w ere the kind- 
est of landlords — the most indulgent of 
masters — the best of neighbours — were 
really deserving, on account of their 
public principles, of being assailed witli 
abuse, pelted witli mud, and burned in 
effigy. Long cherished feelings of pri- ' 
vate gratitude and personal esteem were 
beginning once more to assert the place 
among the motives of Imman action, 
which was for a time usurped by vague 
ideas of universal pliilanthropy, and a 
cordial attachment to the institutions of 
the country in Church and State, com- 
bined with a strong stmse of tlie real 
identity of the best interests of the va- 
rious classes of the connnunity, W(*re 
gradually substituting themselves for 
tlie senseless love of change, and the 
feverish desire for speculative improve- 
ments. 

It cannot be doubted that the events 
of the last eighteen months have great- 
ly accelerated the return of the public 
mind in Scotland to Conservative prin- 
ciples. An enlightened abhorrence 
of the tenets of Popery has ever beeii^ 
a marked feature in the religious cha- 
racter of the people «)f Scotland ; and a 
measure, acknowledged by the Prime 
Minister himself to h^e a heavy blow 
to Protestantism,” was not likely to 
find favour in the eyes of the adhe- 
rents of a church planted by Knox. 
One of the ablest of that Church’s 
Theologians — and certainly the most 
eloquent of her preachers, has openly 
declared his conviction that her in- 
terests are not safe in the hands of a 
government maintaining the principle 
of appropriation. The effect which 
such a declaration — ficom so h^h a 
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^ qii^rter-r-U like^ to produce in open- 
in ^ eyes of &e Scottish people to 
the unprincipled designs or the go- 
vemmenty was virtually acknowledged 
by the coarse and brutal invective 
with which the venerated name of 
Chalmers was in consequence assailed 
by the Ministerial press. But the re* 
verend Doctor only spoke the senti- 
mentsof every educatedman not sway- 
ed by self-interest^ or blinded by party 
prejudice. Go where we will, we find 
many who were the strenuous sup- 
porters of the Reform bill, and the 
willing adherents of Earl Grey’s go- 
vernment, but who are now engaged 
heart and hand in maintaining the Con- 
servative cause. Those at a distance 
can have no idea of the extent of the 
reaction which has taken place in 
Scotland since the reform fever in 
1832. The counties of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
Inverness, and Orkney, afibrd exam- 
ples of constituencies among whom 
representatives of Conjscrvative prin- 
ciples have Jilready supplanted those 
of opposite sentiments, who were the 
first objects of their choice. In tlio 
event of another general election, 
.Haddington would regain the charac- 
ter winch, from accidental circum- 
stances, it lost at the dissolution of 
1835. Dumfries, Wigtoii, and Caith- 
ness would allow their present mem- 
bers to retain their seats only because, 
though Reformers in 1832, they are 
now opponents of the Melbourne Go- 
vernment — ^wliile the list of new ac- 
quisitions of territory to the Conser- 
vative cause would, we believe, be 
swelled by the addition of Perthshire, 
Ross- shire, Sutherland, Argyleshire, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. 

We are far from wishing that these 
anticipations of future success should 
create in the minds of the individuals 
of our party any thing like a feeling 
of security or over-confidence, or in- 
- duce them in any degree to relax their 
^exertions in the cause of good govern- 
ment. On the contrary, our expecta- 
tions of future good are all founded, 
it will be observed, on an acknow- 
ledgment of past evil ; and it is because 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
fact, that a portion at least of the illr 
success which attended the Conserva- 
tive caiise at the first qiopular election 
in Scotland, was to be traced to the 
eiTors of the Conservative party them- 
^Ives, that we are anxious, with all 
unewity and plainness, to declare to 


the individuals of that party our con- 
viction, that nothing but an imme- 
diate and final abandonment eff these 
errors wiR permanently secure for 
them that prominent place in the scale 
of political importance, to which they 
are on every account so well en- 
titled. 

The fundamental mistake into 
which, as it humbly appears to us, 
the majority of the Conservative 
party have more or less fallen, con- 
sists in their failing to perceive 
in its full extent the nature of the 
change, which the passing of the Re- 
form Act has effected, in the practical 
working of political aifairs. Nothing 
has illustrated the pre-eminent abilities 
of the great leader of our party Sir 
Robert Peel, so much as the admirable 
tact with which he has adapted him- 
self to the extensive modifications, 
which the British Constitution under- 
went by the measure of 1832. No- 
thing certainly could have more 
entirely confounded our opponents, 
who iu framing the Reform Bill, in- 
tended to construct a machine, the 
management of which should be as a 
sealed book to all except themselves. 
And it is by a similar line of conduct, 
adopted by every member of the Con- 
servative party in his 'own sphere, 
that the triumph of right x^nnciples 
will be secured in the counties, atid 
ultimately even in the burghs of Scot- 
land. 

Perhaps the most prominent change 
effected by the working of the Reform 
Act, is iu the constitution of the House 
of Commons, and consequently in the 
office of a Parliamentary rejirescnta- 
tive. A seat in Parliament is not 
now, as heretofore, an object of am- 
bition in the eyes of almost every man 
of fortune and family in tlie kmgdom. 
The i)rivilege of sitting on the same 
bench with Mr O’Connell and Mr 
Gully is a distinction which few men 
will be inclined to value very highly. 
Nor will the pleasure derivable from 
listening to the eloquence of Mr Hume 
or Mr Poulett Thompson, be consi- 
dered by many a sufficient recompense 
for the cares and tolls of a Parliamen- 
tary life. To the needy adventurers 
who resort to politics as a trade, it 
may matter little of what materials 
the House of Commons is composed. 
But to those who hold a certain sta- 
tion in society, to men of cultivated 
taste and refined habits, who can ap- 
preciate the pleasures of intellectual 
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and pursuits, and whose posi- 

tioh' imposes upon them the 

pef Ibrmance of varied and interesting 
aocM duties, the nature of the com- 
panionship to which a seat in Parlia^ 
ment is to introduce them, cannot, 
under any circumstances, be a matter 
of indifference. It is of such men 
that the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons is composed. 
Even to the leaders of that party, it 
must be no small sacrifice, to renounce 
the tranquillity of domestic life, and 
the many sources of enjoyment 
winch leisure, and afBuence, and the 
consciousness of intellectual vigour, 
and local and personal influence 
, open up to their possessors, for the 
laborious and often thankless duties of 
the public service. And if in their 
case, the laudable ambition of filling 
places of trust in the Executive Go- 
vernment may be supposed to afford 
some inducement for the devotion of 
their time and talents to Parliament- 
ary life, no such object is presented to 
the great body of Conservative mem- 
bers. It is impossible, therefore, too 
highly to appreciate the vast sacrifice 
of personal gratification which is made 
by these gentlemen, who, from a single 
and disinterested desire to promote 
the public good, devote season after 
season to a pursuit, which in the pre- 
sent state of the House of Commons, 
can have few charms for a man of 
taste and intellect, and the toil of 
which is scarcely equalled by the 
drudgery of a laborious profession. 

L^t* it not be supposed iliat these 
TUPOiarks are intended to afford an apo- 
‘^'logy for those men — of whom we fear 
there are some — who refuse to avail 
themselves of any opportunities of ser- 
ving their country with which Provi- 
dence has furnished them. By the 
laws of Solon, non-interference in 
civil broils was accounted a crime. 
And in a season of national danger 
and difficulty, such as that in which 
this country is at present involved, we 
hold that man highly culpable, who 
from any motive, whether of selfish in- 
dulgence or mistaken diffidence, denies 
to the public^he exercise of the talents 
which he poss^esses, or the employment 
of any degree of influence with which 
circmnstances may invest him. If 
any county contains an individual, 
who from his political attainments, or 
personal popularity — ^from his own 
position, or his family connexions — ^is 
W most el^ible candidate whom his 


party could select — ^no considerations 
of a personal nature will ji:^tify such' 
a man in refusing to obey the call of 
the constituency. But we are satis- 
fied that if instances of a contrary line 
of conduct have occasionally occurred, 
the fault lies principally with the 
electors, who will not sufficiently per- 
ceive that in imposing on an inde- 
pendent country gentleman the office 
of their representative in Parliament, 
they are not so much conferring a 
favour, as exacting the performance of 
a duty, of which the sole benefit will 
be theirs, while the burden falls entire- 
ly on the object of their choice. 

Professions of gratitude to their 
Parliamentary representatives arc very 
frequent in the mouths of Conserva- 
tive electors. And to none is such a 
tribute so justly due, as to the mem- 
bers of a party who have no personal 
objects to serve, and whose public con- 
duct is regulated by the purest and 
most disinterested motives. But do 
individuals of the party always evince 
by their conduct a conviction, that in 
estimating the relative amount of ob- 
ligation between a body of electors and 
their representative, the balance is 
fearfully against the constituency ? Do 
all act under the impression, that a zeal- 
ous and conscientious member of Parlia- 
ment confers an infinitely greater fa- 
vour on those for whom lie labours, 
than they conferred on him by placing 
him in that situation ? Do personal 
dislikes, and private jealousies never 
interfere with that independent exer- 
cise of the franchise which every elec- 
tor owes as a sacred duty to liiniself 
and Ills country, and which no selfish 
consideration ought ever to be permit- 
ted to influence or control ? Under 
the old system of election, the exist- 
ence of these or similar motives of 
action, if not excusable, were at least 
easily accounted for. The divisions 
which -ag-itated the limited constituen- 
cies of those days were, in the gene- * 
ral case, not so much political con ■ 
tests, as family rivalries, and the votes 
of the freeholders were bestowed less 
in reference to party distinctions, than 
to private friendships, and personal 
connexions. But the contest is now 
between the great msyority of the land- 
ed proprietors and their tenantry on 
the one side, and a few powerful Whig 
families, supported by the town and 
village voters, on the other. Nothing 
therefore can justify those, who call- 
ing themselves ConservatlveSf' allow 
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^heir conduct in public matters to be 
influenced by inflated ideas of self- 
importance^ and their votes to be dic- 
tated hj^ paltry jealousies, or corrupted 
by fancied slights and imaginary in- 
sults. A visit not duly returned, or a 
letter unanswered by return of post, 
is in the eyes of some men, a much 
deeper stain on the character of a 
member of Parliament, than an 
imprincipled vote, or absence on an 
important division. It matters not 
with what zeal and fidelity a repre- 
sentative attends to his duties in the 
House of Commons, — there will 
always be those among his consti- 
tuents, who grudge him the enjoy- 
ment of every hour snatched from 
ublic business for the purposes of 
oalth and recreation, and to conciliate 
w'hom his whole vacation must be one 
protracted canvass, and his every do- 
mestic arrangement have no object in 
view but the support and extension of 
his political importance. 

We are far from denying the obli- 
gation under which every jNIember of 
Parliament lies to stand well with his 
constituents. On the contrary, we 
admit, that every man who accepts 
that honourable office, is bound to 
make every exertion which may be 
necessary for retaining it. But we 
demur altogether to the principle, by 
wliich this part of his duty is consider- 
ed ill any degree equal in importance 
to the right discharge of his legislative 
functions. And regarding the elective 
francliise as a trust reposed in indivi- 
duals, not for their own benefit, but for 
the public good, we can find no apo- 
logy for those who allow themselves 
to be influenced in its exercise by any 
consideration except the political prin- 
ciples of their representative, and lus 
fitness to perform his parliamentary 
duties. If the mutual relations in 
which a Member of Parliament and 
his constituents stand to each other 
were rightly imderstood, any remiss- 
ness or negligence on his part would 
be the most powerful argument for in- 
creased exertion and activity on theirs. 
The maintenance of the constitution, 
for which the Conservative party con- 
tend, is the cause not of the few, but 
of the many. Its deffence is the duty 
of the electors as much as of their re- 
presentative ; and if those who are the 
loudest in their complaints of the ne- 
gligence and inactivity of their Parlia- 
mentary leaders, are themselves the 
most backward to lend a helping 


hand to the good cause — ^if the very 
conduct which they blame in others 
serves as an apology for their own in- 
dulgence in a similar error — is it not to 
be feared that the class of men by 
whom the House of Commons ought 
to be fiUed will refuse to undertake a 
duty at once so irksome and so thank- 
less, and that thus, instead of repre- 
sentatives selected from the landed 
aristocracy of the countiy, we shall be 
driven to the choice of political ad- 
venturers and speculating capitalists ? 
The tendency of the state of public 
feeling in Scotland to produce such a 
result, is illustrated by a reference to 
the present representation of the Whig 
party, among whom the evil has been 
of more early growth, principally be- 
cause their connexion with the resi- 
dent gentry is slender indeed compar- 
ed w'itli that of the Conservatives. 
Wliat connexion has Mr Maule with 
Perthshire? Mr Dennistoun with Dum- 
bartonshire ? Mr Maxwell with Lan- 
arksliire ? What are Mr Abercromby 
and Sir John CampbelFs claims on the 
electors of Edinburgh — or Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s on those of Glasgow ? 
What made Sir Henry Parnell mem- 
ber for Dundee, or Dr Bowring for 
Kilmarnock ? — ^what but the impossi- 
bility of finding among the resident 
proprietors of similar political princi- 
ples, men willing to submit, year after 
year, first, to all the drudgery of a par- 
liamentary campaign, and afterwards to 
all the annoyances of a recess occu- 
pied in obeying the unreasonable ex- 
actions of a numerous constituency. 

Another circumstance wliich has a 
tendency to produce the same effect, 
is the vast expense with which a seat 
in Parliament is in the ordinary case 
attended. The annual charge incur- 
red by the Registration Courts alone, 
is a serious drain on the pocket of any 
representative ; and when to tliis is 
added the frequent recurrence of elec- 
tion contests, the sacrifice is greater 
than the fortune of almost any com- 
moner in Scotland can be expected to 
bear. In order, therefore, to prevent 
the evils which would flow from the 
introduction into our county and burgh 
seats, of political hacks from Downing 
Street, and purse-proud speculators 
from the Stock Exchange, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a portion of the 
expense in every district should be 
contributed by those for whose bene- 
fit it is incurred. This is especially 
true, in regard to the annual revisal of 
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the roll of electors, in which assuredly 
the of the constituency is 

greater than that of any indlvi> 
iinal representative can possibly be. 
The expenses incident to the Regis- 
tration Courts may be diminished and 
curtailed in various ways. Profes- 
sional men ought, as far as possible, 
to lend their gratuitous assistance. 
Electors of all classes should attend as 
witnesses, without accepting of any 
remuneration \ and in the preparation 
and lodging of claims and objections, 
material aid may be derived from the 
formation of local committees. But 
though all these measures are adopted, 
the business of the registrations can- 
not be properly conducted without 
meurring considerable expense. And 
when it is considered that the neglect 
of a single year may be productive of 
irretrievable consequences, it must be 
evident that the object is of far too 
high importance, to be suffered to de- 
pend on the will of any individual, how- 
ever sincere and zealous in the cause. 
Besides, it is surely a more dignified 
attitude for a respectable constituency 
to assume, to refuse to be indebted for 
the annual purging of their roll to the 
man whom for the time they have 
chosen as their representative. By 
incurring to their present member 
such repeated obligations, they in fact 
renounce the power of future choice 
— and increase, not so much the 
strength of the influence 

of the indivi(h^,*-'*^ithour^^P 
fhe case of any 

member, that that influence may 
iroe day be exerted in support of diffe- 
rent principles, it is sufficient to recol- 
lect that it must die with its possessor. 
The only mode by which an ascen- 
dency can be obtained for right prin- 
ciples, which shall be independent of 
the caprices of a single mind, and tlie 
chances of an individual life, is by the 
control of the registrations being as- 
sumed by the constituency themselves. 
And in no other way can this be pro- 
perly effected, than by the institution 
of an annual registration fund, to 
which everjr elector shall be invited 
to contribute according^ to his means 
and inclination. For our own part 
we should be glad, for the sake of the 
electors rather than the representa- 
^tives, that a similar principle were 
adopted for defraying the election ex- 
p^ises of every Conservative can- 
didate. In English counties the 
practice is almost universal ; and no 


false delicacy prevents the scions of* 
the noblest houses from acknowledg- 
ing the contributions of the le^- 
hearted yeomen, in support of prin- 
ciples, in the maintenance of which 
all classes are alike interested. No- 
thing would contribute more mate- 
rially to the propagation of sound 
political feeling in Scotland, than the 
adoption of a system which gives each 
individual elector as it were a per- 
sonal interest in the issue of eveiy con- 
test. We are persuaded that the idea 
requires only to be familiarized to the 
minds of the Conservative party, in 
order to meet with almost universal 
adoption. And the liberal contribu- 
tions which arc continually flowing 
in from the members of that party, in 
support of every scheme of enlighten- 
ed philanthropy and Christian bene- 
volence, forbid us to doubt that an 
appeal to their principles iu behalf of 
the cause of the Church and the Con- 
stitution would not be made in vain. 
Of the sacrifices which every citizen 
of a civilized state makes in return for 
the advantages of a free government 
and equal laws, none is more reason- 
able than woidd be a small annual 
contribution to a local Conservative 
fund. It would bo in fact a tax pro- 
portioned to the station and proj)erty 
of the individual, and appropriated to 
the support of the institutions by which 
his best interests are preserved — a 
small expenditure of yearly income, to 
secure the enjoyment of the rernuin- 
der — a trifling payment of interest, to 
|>^vent the loss of capital. 

^ut it is not by money alone that 
the Conservative cause must be sup- 
ported in the counties and burghs of 
Scotland II There is need of that which 
the party^ generally are much less 
lavish in bcstpwing — namely, labour. 
The representation of this country will 
never be permanently placed in right 
hands, till every elector feels the mag- 
nitude of the dangers by wliichwe arc 
threatened, and his own persoflal in- 
terest in the efforts made to avert 
them. It must be to each individual 
an object of daily and hourly solici- 
tude, to gain converts to the good 
cause, and to strengthen the resolu- 
tion of those already embarked in it. 
And in the pursuit of this object, none 
must forget the vast alteration which 
the Reform Act has effected in the con- 
stituencies, and consequently in the 
means by which alone any party qan 
acquire political strength. The in-r 
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‘Vention of gunpowder did not intro- 
duce a greater change into the system 
of European warfare, than the infu- 
sion of Democracy into the electoral 
bodies has made in the weapons by 
which alone the battle of the consti- 
tution can henceforth be fought. 

The Conservative party have hi- 
therto been too little ambitious of po- 
pular favour. Naturally disgusted 
with the sycoijhaiitic arts and clap-trap 
devices, with which the leaders of the 
Movement purchase the support of the 
most depraved and ignorant of the 
jiopulacc, public men on the otlier 
.side have frcfpiently confounded the 
deliberate expression of the nation’s 
sentiments with the senseless clamour 
of the rabbJe. No error can be more 
iniscliiovf‘US, or, since llie extension 
of the elective francliise, more fatal. 
Whether it was (‘X})cdient to vest in 
the large body of the middle elas>es 
tliat degree of political power which 
they now possess, it is too late to en- 
quire. The Hcform Bill is law ; and 
none but a madman can ever dream 
of its repeal. T«) allow- to the rural 
tenantry and ten-pound housed lolders 
the exerebe of the elective franchise, 
and theji to refuse attention to their 
wishes, and receive with indifference 
every expression of tludr api)robation 
or censure, W'ould be to grant the sub- 
.stance of authority, and grudge the 
])Osscssion of its shadow. Ihit the iii- 
Huence -which cannot he taken from 
them, may bo controlled and regulated 
ei tiler for good or evil. And to de- 
prive the revolutionary jiarty of all 
hold over the allegiaiiec and sympa- 
thies of the great mass of the eomiiui- 
nity, all that is necessary is to instruct 
the reason of the nation as to the true 
objects of Conservative policy, and 
enlist their affections in a cause -with 
the support of which their best inte- 
rests are identified. 

For these purposes, the most powerful 
instrument is the press ; but it is one 
of which the friends of the Constitu- 
tion have not liitherto sufficiently avail- 
ed themselves. Of the talent by which 
its power may be wielded in defence 
of the truth, there is no lack in the 
Conservative ranks. Neither can it 
be difficult to insufe the extensive cir- 
culation of newspapers reflecting the 
opinions of the vast majority of the 
educated classes. Moreover, the po- 
litical party to which we address our- 
selves, is rich above measure in the 
various means of support, encourage- 


ment, and patronage, by which alone 
a periodical journal can be called into 
existence, and maintained in efficiency. 
It should be remembered too, that 
every week which is permitted to 
pass without the establishment in 
any district of a local organ of con- 
stitutional principles, is an inducement 
held out for the dissemination within 
that district of revolutionary senti- 
ments. Every subscription paid to a 
Radical newspaper is a premium of- 
fered for the propagation of error. 
Every advertisement inserted in its 
columns is a tacit approval of the 
noxious principles they contain. If 
each county and every considerable 
burgh in Scotland possessed the po-w- 
crful agency of an enlightened and in- 
d('pend£jnt press, which, without de- 
scending to local squabbles and vulgar 
personalities, might fearlessly expose 
the unprincipled conduct of the W hig'- 
Radical faction and their subordinates 
and de])cndonts, an important step 
-w'ould be gained to-w^ards disabusing 
the public mind of the prejudices in- 
stilled into it by selfish agitators for 
the promotion of their own private 
ends, and securing the ultimate tri- 
umpli of those principles of govern- 
ment whitdi are essential to the well- 
being of the nation. 

What cannot be done by the public 
press may often be effected by private 
expostulation and personal intercourse. 
There is no elector in whatever sphere, 
-who in his family circle, and among the 
pursuits and companionships of every- 
day lifi*, cannot materially serve his 
country by the propagation of sound 
and patriotic political opinions. But 
the opportunities of gaining converts 
to the good cause are princii)ally open 
to men of high station and cultivated 
minds. And in the relations subsisting 
bet-wcen landed proprietors and their 
tenantry, nothing, we are persuaded, 
has prevented the universal adoption 
of the same sentiments on public inat- 
ters, except those habits of exclusive- 
ness which have frequently been re- 
ferred to, as endangering the hold 
which tl'ie aristocracy of this country 
possess on the affections of the people. 
Nothing can be more unreasonable 
than the indulgence by the possessor 
of extensive estates in habits of sullen 
reserve or haughty indifterence, to- 
wards those of the less wealthy pro- 
prietors or possessors of the soil, who, 
if his inferiors in birth, are his equals, 
it may be, in every quality of the man 
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and tbe citizen. In reference to the 
present state of political parties^ no- 
thing can be more unwise. No coun- 
try ean boast of a more intelligent 
and independent race of men^ than 
the tenantry of Scotland, and the 
lesser proprietors. If the extension 
of the franchise had been confined to 
these important and infiuential classes, 
there would have been few so enam- 
oured of the former system of election, 
as to quarrel with the change. The 
great majority of their number are 
attached by a community of sentiment, 
and an identity of interest, to the same 
cause as their landlords and richer 
neighbours ; and on the occasion of a 
contested election, no class of the con- 
stituency render such efficient aid. If 
there are exceptions to this rule, their 
existence is, we are persuaded, mainly 
to be attributed to the cause to which 
we have alluded. Men conscious of 
no inferiority in point of taste, ta- 
lents, or acquirements, to the land- 
ed aristocracy of the country, find 
themselves denied admittance to their 
society, — excluded from participation 
in their amusements, — and occup3'iiig, 
apparently, no place in their regards 
and sympathies. Can we wonder if 
such men form harsh and erroneous 
conclusions as to the social qualities 
and political designs of the higher 
classes ? or that, mistaking for heart- 
less indifierence what is in reality but 
a compliance with thc'Cold formalities 
of fashion, they listen to the revolu- 
tionary prefects of republican Icvel- 
Xers, and instead of being the willing 
followers of their more infiuential 
neighbours in the cause of order and 
good government, become the leaders 
of the mob, and the prime instigators 
of the Movement ? Let but the lauded 
gentry throughout the kingdom show 
themselves in their true colours, divest- 
ed of the cumbrous trappings in winch 
pomp and fashion would involve their 
social intercourse, and almost every 
county in Scotland will exhibit the 
spectacle most hateful in the eyes of 
party rancour and Whig philanthropy, 
of a cordial union between the pro- 
prietors and possessors of the soil, and 
a common determination to support 
those principles by which both classes 
must prosper or fall together. 

There may be some few individu- 
ate among the tenantry, to whom these 
asdcipalions do not apply ; and whom 
no degree of cordiality on the part of 
their hmdlords could induce to view 
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them with other feelings then those of 
distrust and envy. Preferring the 
first place at a village debating club, 
to the second at a county meeting, it 
is of such materials as these that 
the revolutionary party in every age 
and nation has been composed. For 
men of this stamp there is but one 
remedy — the expiry of their leases. 
We abhor nothing more than any 
unjust interference on the part of a 
landlord with the mode in which his 
tenants exercise the franchise. The 
electoral privilege is a trust committed 
by law to the possessor of the soil, for 
the right discharge of which he is re- 
sponsible to his own conscience alone. 
So long as he continues to occupy the 
property to which the right of voting 
is attached, the vote is his ; and no 
man has any right to quarrel with its 
exercise. But when the subject 
reverts to its proprietor, he too has a 
duty to perform. In the exercise of 
his undoubted right, he is bound to 
look to the good of his countr\’ ; and 
unless the apprehensions with which 
we contemplate the continued ascen- 
dency of the Movement party be un- 
founded, no considerations of personal 
advantage can weigh for a moment 
against the political evil of allowing re- 
volutionary principles to gain strength. 
Even if influenced solely hy selfish 
considerations, the proprietor of land 
in this country may well ask himself, 
whether it is not better to rest satis- 
fied with a smaller rent, if he can thus 
secure an additional vote for the good 
cause. But when the possession of 
propert^us considered in its true light — 
as a trust reposed in certain indivi- 
duals, not for their own benefit, but 
for their country’s good, it must be 
evident that that man is grossly^ cul- 
pable, who allows the estate of which 
he is the proprietor to he represented 
in the register hy men of unsound 
political principles, and the influence 
which Providence has given him for 
upholding the institutions of the coun- 
try to be weilded by those who seek 
their downfall. 

But there is another class of the 
constituency which is more numerous 
than either tbe proprietors or occu- 
pants of land ; we mean those who 
ossess the franchise in respect of the 
ousehold cmalification. To conciliate 
this class of electors similar means aro 
requisite to those which we have re- 
commended towards the tenantry. 
The agency of an honest and inde- 
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pendent press is even more powerful 
among the proprietors of ten-pound 
houses, than among the holders of 
agricultural leases. The visit of the 
professional canvasser is equally use- 
less in the one class as in the other. 
It is by personal intercourse with the 
middle orders, and the constant dis- 
play of an affectionate interest in all 
tlicir concerns, that the aristocracy 
can alone hope to be regarded in their 
true light, and to remove from their 
political intentions that false colouring 
in which they have been involved by 
the calumnies of selfish demagogues. 
It should never be forgotten too, 
that a Conservative ten-pounder is 
generally speaking a marked man 
among his fellows. No one who has 
not witnessed it can be aware of the 
extent of persecution, which in many 
districts awaits any elector of this 
class who has the courage to vote for 
the Conservative candidate. The un- 
meaning abuse with which such men 
arc assailed, is the least serious conse- 
quence of their conscientious exercise 
of opinion. Belonging as they gene- 
rally do to tin* class of smaller shop- 
keepers, the loss of custom to which 
they are exposed by offending their 
Liberal neighbours, is attended with 
consequences, the apprehension of 
which lias kept back many a recruit 
from the ranks of the Conservative 
party. It is surely then, no less the 
interest than the duty, of the natural 
leaders of that party, to take care that 
such men do not eventually suffer from 
their adherence to tho right cause. 
In Scotland especially the distribution 
of wealth and influence is fortunately 
such, that the friends of the Constitu- 
tion can do much more to benefit an 
honest and industrious tradesman, than 
the revolutionary party can do to in- 
jure him. In the present state of 
public affairs, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the advantage thus possessed 
ought not, like every other species of 
influence, to be exercised with a poli- 
tical view. It is not that Radicals 
arc to be punished by the withdrawal 
of custom — or Conservatives gained 
by the prospect of pecuniary bene- 
fit. But they by whose support the 
estates and fortunes •f the aristocracy 
are preserved to them, are surely en- 
titled to share in the benefits which 
these were intended to confer on the 
neighbourhood in which their posses- 
sors reside. And men attached on 
principle to the cause of the Church 
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and the Constitufion, are not to be 
driven by persecution on one side, 
and the want of due encouragement 
on the other, to join the ranks of the 
Revolutionaiy party. The system of 
exclusive dealing, as it is called, has 
been invariably and extensively acted 
on by the Whigs. The principle is 
recognised in its fullest extent by the 
present Government. Every situation 
of trust or emolument, from the high- 
est places in the Church, or on the Ju- 
dicial Bench, down to the most paltry 
commissionership, is bestowed with 
reference principdly, if not solely, to 
the political principles of the individual 
on whom it is conferred ; and any devi- 
ation from this rule is denounced by 
the Revolutionary press, as a derelic- 
tion of principle so gross as to endan- 
ger the very existence of the Ministry. 
It is diffic^t to conjecture how that 
conduct can be culpable in an indivi- 
dual, which is not only excusable, but 
highly commendable, in the adminis- 
trative Government. Besides, the ex- 
clusive spirit which th^ Whig party 
generally have long displayed, and by 
which not only their commercial deal- 
ings, but their familiar intercourse and 
personal friendships have been regu- 
lated with a single view to the 
strengthening of their political con- 
nexions, and extending tho influence 
of their own coterie — while it debars 
our opponents from censuring in others 
the adoption of a similar principle — in- 
vests with a defensive character the 
undoubted right which every friend of 
the constitution possesses, of bestowing 
his patronage where he pleases, and re- 
fusing the sanction of his encourage- 
ment to men whose principles he con- 
demns. 

It cannot now be denied that one 
great object of the authors of the Re- 
form Bill in fixing the amount of the 
county qualification in Scotland was, 
that the Conservative feeling, always 
prevalent among the agricultural 
electors, should be counteracted by the 
democratic passions of the town and 
village-voters. Their despair at the 
utter failure of the experiment has been 
proportioned to the abandoned wicked- 
ness of the design. The same legis- 
lative provision, which invested with 
the frjmchise the possessors of house 
property of inconsiderable value, 
has facilitated the acquisition of the 
electoral privilege by men of respec- 
table station and right principles. 
The practice of procuring a title to 
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property, -with tlie sole view of obtain- 
ing a vote, was commenced by the ad- 
herents of the Whig party, for the 
purpose of swamping the Conserva- 
tive interest, in the agricultural and 
pastoral districts of Scotland. It is a 
practice fully recognised by law, and 
its general adoption must be produc- 
tive of the utter discomfiture of the 
party in whom it originated. If the 
ten-pound voters cannot be convinced 
— ^they may in almost every county, 
be outnumbered. We are opposed, 
under ordinary circumstances, to the 
introduction to the roll of electors of 
men unconnected with the county, 
and influenced by no motive but the 
violence of political partisanship. The 
principle of self-defence may compel 
the proprietors of land to have re- 
course to the assistance of strangers, to 
repel the aggressions of the democra- 
tic party, and secure for the agricul- 
tural interest an adequate share of re- 
presentation. But the numerical 
strength of t}^ revolutionary faction, 
and their unceasing activity, are of 
themselves sufficient arguments for 
placing on the register the name of 
every man of right principles, who is 
connected with the district by any tie, 
whether of birth — of residence — of per- 
sonal or family connexion. It is al- 
most inconceivable, in how many 
instances persons possessed of an 
imdoubted qualification have hither- 
to neglected to secure enrolment ; 
and when to these are added the num- 
bers, 'whom a very slight exertion 
would with the' greatest ease invest 
with property more than suflScient to 
confer the franchise, it must be evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer, 
that in many districts of Scotland the 
Conservative party has not yet put 
forth half its strength. 

In the calculation of political pro- 
babihties, let no one undervalue the 
eflect of individual exertion. The Re- 
form Bill was carried through one of 
its most important stages by a single 
vote — and that the vote of the Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey, whose election was 
not long afterwards declared null by 
the decision of a committee. The elec- 
tion of Mr Abercromby to the Speak- 
er’s chair was effected by a msgority 
of ten. A little more exertion on the 
part of the Conservatives throughout 
einpire, on occasion of the general 
election, would have turned the scale 
ether way. Had such been the 
of that division. Sir Robert Peel 
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would have been in office at this hour. 
Can it be doubted, that all that is ne- 
cessary to secure his speedy return to 
that post, which he alone, of all the 
statesmen of the day, is qualified to 
fill, is the cordial and energetic union 
of good men of all classes, in the em- 
ployment of the means with which 
Providence has intrusted them for the 
defence of the Constitution, and in the 
use of the privileges vested in them by 
law, and involving a heavy responsi- 
bility to their own consciences and to 
posterity? If any hesitation could 
have existed a few weeks ago as to 
the manner in which this question 
should be answered, the late Conser- 
vative demonstration at Glasgow has 
])ut an end to all doubt upon the sub- 
ject. At that festival — by far the 
most splendid ever held in honour of 
any statesman — there were present 
hundreds of the most ardent and ac- 
tive supporters of the first Reform 
Government. The heart-stirring ap- 
peal addressed by the great Conser- 
vative leader to these men — ^liis unan- 
swerable exposition of the obligation 
under which they lie to vindicate tlieir 
own measure from the stigma of being 
inconsistent with the safety of the 
British constitution, has been read by 
thousands of similar principles through- 
out the empire. If we do not say that 
it has inspired them with the resolu- 
tion of uniting in defence of the civil 
and religious establishments of the 
country, it is only because we believe 
that they had been long so resolved. 
The exhortation of Sir Bobert Peel 
did not so much find an echo in the 
hearts of the thousands who heard 
him, as it was itself a forcible and 
eloquent expression of a feeling very 
generally prevalent, both in England 
and Scotland. It was this feeling — 
call it re-action, or by any other name 
you will — ^that placed the champion of 
the church and the monarchy in the 
seat of academic honour. It was this 
feeling that originated, and carried 
into triumphant execution, the most 
magnificent public testimonial that a 
country’s gratitude ever offered to po- 
litical wisdom, energy, and worth — 
that with an enthpiasm, unbroken by 
one murmur of dissent, welcomed the 
Conservaliyo leader to the first com- 
mercial city in the empire — and that 
won for 1^, from the hard-earned 
gains of humble mechanics, a dvic 
compliment, which the paltry jedpusy 
of their municipal rulers fiaid reffi^d. 
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And it ihid feelings t’rcmelled and 
invigorated by the successM issue of 
the Glasgow banquet, that will exert 
a powerfid influence in widening the 
foundations on which the defence of 
the British constitution and the reli- 
gious establishments must rest ** — 
that, let a dissolution of Parliament 
come when it may, will wrest the 


supremacy in one House from the 
hands of the Popish faction and their 
infidel and Radical allies^ and secure 
to the other the uncontrolled exercise 
of their independence — and that will 
ultimately save Britain, by strength- 
ening through future ages the only 
bulwarks of her power — the limited 
monarchy, and the Protestant Church. 


AFFAIRS OF ROME. 


BY MONS. DE 

It has been repeated of late years 
by a certain party of our liberals, usque 
ad nauseam, that the papal authority, 
whatever it may have been in times 
past, has become an authority ex- 
clusively spiritual ; that it assumes not 
to dictate political opinions to its ad- 
herents, or in any way to bias their 
convictions on matters purely civil 
and temporal. Roman Catholics among 
us ha ve been zealous to refute the im- 
putation of any jurisdiction other than 
religious being exercised by their 
Church ; and the very first man of all 
our Radicals, the late Mr Cobbett, 
has written a history of the Reforma- 
tion for the express purpose of show- 
ing what superior advantages, in many 
respects, Englishmen enjoyed whilst 
the papal supremacy extended over 
the country. In fact, there is a re- 
turning kindness felt very widely 
among us towards the Romish super- 
stition. Its comparative powerlcss- 
ness during a long lapse of time looks, 
to the unreflecting, very like harm- 
lessness and innocence ; and the re- 
iterated asseverations one constantly 
hears of the perfect consistency of the 
doctrine and views of the Church of 
Rome with the largest measure of 
civil freedom, have not failed to make 
very deluding impressions. W e should 
therefore omit to perform our duty if 
we did not show, from the volume 
whose title is prefixed to this article, 
that all these assertions and repre- 
sentations are false. One would think, 
indeed, that histoiy would suffice to 
confute falsehoods so gross and pal- 
pable as those to which we aRude. 
But since the uniform testimony of 
ages has been shof ed aside as inappli- 
cable to the actual character of the 
papal power, it is certainly not super- 
fluous to jproduce a recent and striking 
exemplificalaon of this character j which 
is as bro'4d and complete as could pos- 
sibly be derired. 


LA MENAIS. 

Our readers may recollect that M. 
de la Menais, who has lately become 
so infamous by his book entitled ‘‘ Pa- 
roles dtun Croyant^' was some years 
ago the editor and originator of a pa- 
per called the “ Avenir '' The object 
of this publication was to ally the 
Roman Catholic religion with the de- 
mocratic movement wherever it might 
appear. This idea was bold, and seem- 
ed ingenious, but betrayed a’ depth of 
incredulity with respect to the Divine 
origin of a religion which was in this 
manner to be revived. Those, how- 
ever, who had no purposes of private 
ambition to serve, saw at once that the 
project would infallibly destroy the 
l)ower to which it professed to impart 
new life. A certain spirit of free en- 
quiry was necessarily presupposed in 
the hazardous experiment, and it was 
palpable, if Rome put herself in the 
van of such a spirit, that, from the 
moment in which she did so, her own 
foundations would be plucked up, and 
her complete overthrow w'ould become 
inevitable. It was therefore intimated 
to the Abbe de la Menais, that how- 
ever pure his intentions might be, his 
Holiness was greatly displeased with 
his speculations, and that it* they were 
not ffiscontinued, they would be con 
demned by authority. In consequence 
of this intimation, the Avenir was pro- 
visionally suspended. But the Abbe 
being unwilling to renounce his own 
views, determined to make an eflbrt to 
bring tlie Pope and Cardinals to em- 
brace them. For this purpose he set 
out with his two chief colleagues, 
Messieurs de la Cordaire and Mont- 
alembert, on a visit of expostulation 
to the Papal See. 

** On this mission,” says he, three 
obscure Christians, true representatives 
of another age, by the nmve simpli- 
city of their faith, to which was united 
perhaps some knowledge of the actual 
worid, proceeded towards the Eternal 
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City. Beitig amved, bowevOT) these 
sweetly ample and intelligent children 
of the Church obtained no satisfaction. 
After an interview with the Holy Fa- 
ther, in which it was stipulated that 
the matter which had brought the pil- 
grims so far should not even be al- 
hlded to^ M.^ de la Menais received a 
letter from the Cardinal Pacca, con- 
demning dogmatically all his political 
views. The following is an extract 
from this letter. Its sentiments are 
declared by the Cardinal to proceed 
from the infallible ‘ mouth of the 
successor of St Peter.’ They are 
therefore not to be regarded as private 
opinions, but as the decisions of the 
Roman Church, and as such they have 
been received and obeyed. 

“ As you love,” say the Cardinal in this 
epistle, “ the truth, and desire to know 
it that you may follow it, 1 will tell you 
frankly, and in a few words, the principal 
points, which, on an examination of the 
Avenir, have displeased his Holiness. 
First, he has been greatly afflicted to per- 
ceive that the editors of that paper liave 
taken on themselves to discuss in the pre- 
sence of the public, and to decide on the 
most delicate questions touching the go- 
vernment of the Church and its supreme 
chief. The Holy Father also disapproves, 
and even reprobates the doctrine relative 
to civil (underlined in the original) and 
political liberty. The doctrines of the 
Avenir on liberty o f worship, and liberty of 
the press (also underlined in the original), 
which have been treated wuth so much ex- 
aggeration, and pushed so far by its edi- 
tors, arc likewise very reprehensible, and 
in opposition to the instruction, the max- 
ims, and the practice of the Church. They 
have greatly astonished and afflicted the 
Holy Father ; for, if under certain circum- 
stances, prudence requires they should be 
tolerated as a lesser evil, such doctrines 
can never be upheld by any Catholic, as 
either good or desirable.” 

In compliance with this decision of 
the Holy Father, the Avenir was 
finally discontinued, and a formal de- 
claration was made by the editors, that 
its discontinuance was an act of obe- 
dience and submission to the authority 
of the Pope. This submission could 
not, one would think, have failed to 
be' completely satisfactory. But it 
was not deemed so. The papal dig- 
nitaries, conceiving* that the Abbe 
still retained some stubborn notions of 
a political nature, not derived abso- 
lively from the dictation of the Roman 
See, required of him to follow up his 


first step towards obedience, by decla-> 
ring his interior ^ simple, absolute, and 
unlimited adhesion to the sentiments 
expressed in a late encyclical letter of 
his Holiness to the general Church. 
Now, this letter, among other dog- 
matic dicta of the same complexion, 
declares the liberty of the press to 
be a fatal liberty, which cannot he held 
in too much abhorrence^' and that 

the maxim, or rather ueliuium, 
which ajffh'ms that liberty of conscience 
ought to be guaranteed, is false and 
absurd." Beside this, the infallible 
epistle inculcates, with great earnest- 
ness, a blind submission to all the acts 
of established power, and marks W'itli 
its reprobation every novelty. The 
Abbe de la Menais no doubt perceived 
that formally to subscribe to the truth 
of these doctrines would be tantamount 
to bidding for ever adieu to his o^yn 
trade of politico-religious demagogue, 
or would plunge him into many dis- 
honourable inconsistencies. He there- 
fore demurred, and found himself in a 
position extremely puzzling. He at- 
tempted to make a distinction bctw'een 
the temporal and spiritual power of 
the Popedom, but only got more and 
more involved in embarrassing ques- 
tioning. 

We will give some'of his contradic- 
tory reasonings on this subjec t, tlioiigli 
not absolutely needful to our argu- 
ment. They are strongly illustrative, 
wc think, both of the equivocating dis- 
honesty of the individual, and of tlic 
intellectual misery w'liich even a high- 
ly accomplished mind is reduced to 
whilst in bondage to Rome. The 
Abbe, in the sentence preceding the 
passage which follows, has declared 
his opinion, that civil and political 
matters do not belong to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church ; but frightened, it 
appears, at his own temerity in this 
assertion, he veers suddenly about, and 
says — ** But if either hg right or in 
fact the Pope decides otherwise, it is 
evidently the duty of Catholics rigor- 
ously to submit to his decisions, provi- 
sionally, at least, and even d^nitively, 
if the Episcopacy remain silent; for, 
according to the maxims of the OaUi- 
can Church, the tadt adhesion of the 
general Church suffices to stamp the 
pontifical decision with the seal of in- 
fallihility" The Abbe then, again 
taking courage after this admission, 
ventures to reason with the Papal 
power about liberty of conscience, and 
says boldly — ** Supposing it admitted 
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that Catholicism should be ia contra- 
diction with the human conscience^ 
under what obligation would men be 
to embrace its decisions ? On the one 
side, it would be said, ^ it is pride and 
madness to confide in reason naturally 
infirm'' ” (this is from the Pope’s let- 
ter) ; and on the other, ‘that the con- 
science itself is deceitful ; ’ so that, to 
be a Catholic, one must abjure at the 
same time one’s reiison and one’s con- 
science.” After this sally, the Abbe 
becomes again submissive : — “ For the 
sake of peace,” says he, “ I determin- 
ed to sign the declaration demanded of 
me, but under the express reservation 
of my duty towards my country and 
humanity. ” This reservation, the 
next sentence informs us, was a fla- 
grantly dishonest act of prevarication ; 
for, he continues, “ in signing this 
declaration, simply^ ahsolutelyt and 
without limitation^ I knew very weU 
that I affirmed implicitly ih'jA. the Pope 
is God ; and with the like object in 
view, I am ready to affirm the same 
tA'plkiilyi whenever it shall be requir- 
ed of me.” 

It is needless to make any comment 
on this brief exposition we have been 
able to furnish of the actual political 
principles of the Church of Rome. 
The doetriiics of civil liberty, of the 
liberty of the press, and of liberty of 
worship, arc all, we sec, equally de- 
nounced by the “ infallible” vicar of 
(’hrist. They can never be repre- 
sented, says the successor of St Peter, 
by any true Catholic as either good or 
desirable, but are to be reprobated, 
held in abhorrence, deemed false and 
absurd, and considered as the result of 
absolute delirium. After this, is there 
not something striking in the fact, that 
the most bigoted Papists among us are 
the most outrageous asserters of all 
these kinds of liberty ? Are we then 
really to believe such persons frank 
and honest in their declamations on 
these subjects, or are we to conclude, 
that a desire to reach a certain posi- 
tion of influence fidsifies their tongueS; 
and brings their professions into con- 
tradiction’ with their convictions ? Or 
do they consider it just and honour- 
able to deceive enemies with a show of 
false colours? God forbid that we 
should make a bugifear of these men ; 
but let us not deceive ourselves with 
respect to their, character, or rather — 
not to do them injustice — let us not 
deceive ourselves with respect to the 


character of that Power which over- 
shadows them, which is greater than 
they are. The Papist will always pre- 
dominate over the man, however up- 
right Ids natural disposition maybe, 
when the interests of his Church are 
in question. 

We must now turn t(#some other 
parts of M. dc La Menais’s volume, 
which demand a comment or two. 
There is a school of philosophers and 
politicians, so called in France, who 
may be appropriately denominated the 
MysticSi and of these our author is one 
of the most distinguished examples. 
The French Mystics correspond in 
one particular to our Utilitarians ; 
that is, they are in the advance of the 
Movement party of their countrymen. 
Indeed, it is difficult to find a French 
democrat who has not a strain of mys- 
ticism in his views. The party, how- 
ever, to whom we at present more espe- 
cially allude, have no further resem- 
blance to our Bentliamitcs tlian what 
we have just pointed out. Tlie two 
schools. Mystic and Utilitarian, mere- 
ly occupy the same places in their 
several countries. In every other re- 
spect, they form perfect contrasts to 
each other, and show strikingly how 
the nations in which they have spning 
up essentially differ in character. Our 
Radicals of “ the greatest happiness 
principle,” for instance, look to lie- 
form, which, according to their de- 
signs, is to proceed without stoppage, 
from detail to detail, till all things are 
newly modified, as their grand instru- 
ment. The French visionaries, on the 
contrary, regarding Reform (indeed, 
the word is not in the political voca- 
bulary of the country) as too slow, and 
not sufficiently regenerating, look to 
revolution. But their desire for revo- 
lution arises not principally out of a 
love of change, or of excitement, or 
out of ambition, or any of the other 
motives which usually urge men to 
subvert existing establishments. The 
passion which chiefly actuates them is 
much more potent, and altogether of 
a different description. The men we 
are writing of are fanatics. They an- 
ticipate, as far as we can catch their 
meaning, that, through a long chain of 
revolutionary convulsions, a certain 
social Revelation is to be wrought out, 
which is to consummate the happiness 
of the human race. Compared with 
this passionate dream, the wildest pro- 
jects and fancies of our English de- 





stmefiiines sobriety Itsrif. Bat it 
may generally observed, that 
Fmnebmen, when they are not in the 
opposite extreme, mere selfish mate- 
nsdists, are almost always chasing a 
phantom in the clouds. Politics, to 
their mercurial and refining intellects, 
becomes quj|e a lnetapln^sical subject, 
and so sublimated are their hopes and 
apprehensions of tilings to come, that 
the horizon before them looks to us 
very like the natural horizon : — a min- 
gh'ng, to all appearance, of heaven 
and earth. We cannot help attribut- 
ing the peculiarity of mental character 
thus ilisplayed to a strong native sen- 
timent of religion operating on infi- 
delity. We will endeavour to explain 
this thought more distinctly. 

Every one must have noticed, that 
a certain class of French revolutionists 
never appear anxious to realize any 
present good ; their aim seems always 
to be to reach some distant and 
the intermediate stage between this 
present and future are contemplated 
by them wdth impatience, as in no 
measure satisfying their wants. A 
perfectly new organization of society 
is the goal of all their ciforts, and till 
tliis is attained, they resolve them- 
selves into a state of permanent rebel- 
lion against every thing which has 
a show of stability. Now we are 
strongly i)ersuaded that tins strained 
jirojection of the mind into a state of 
things which can have uu proximate 
accomplishment, is a kind of substi- 
tute for religion.*^ It is not the result 
of a superabundance of activity amd 
enterprise, for these qualities always 
fasten upon objects which are near at 
liand to be realized. But it arises 
from a craving necessity to fill up tlie 
void which infidelity leaves in the 
heart. For, althougii unbelief may 
blot out a creed, it cannot blot out of 
human nature that property of which 
a creed of some kind or another is an 


essmttial counterpari. ^ Frencbmen^ 
however, when they rejected Christian 
nity, rejected at the same time aU 
kbled and philosophic prospects ofw 
hereafter. The latter could not pos- 
sibly succeed to, though they might 
and did precede the former. In the 
tormenting state, then, that ensued of 
spiritual desires without spiritual ob- 
jects, they shaped to their imagina- 
tions a certain transcendental condi- 
tion of. society, which was and is to 
them in place of a gospel and a wor- 
ship. This fancied acme of civilisa- 
tion corresponds to the religious idea 
of a millennium, and although the ex- 
pectation of its advent, through suc- 
cessive revolutions, is too remote and 
indistinct a sentiment to be broadly 
avowed, yet is it vaguely entertained, 
and constitutes the secret tire actua- 
ting, and, seemingly to those who feel 
it, sanctifying the grossei motives 
which impel them for ever onwards. 
We have no doubt but that Robe- 
sj)ierre, Marat, and the whole array 
of abhorred monsters, who astonished 
the w'orld with their crimes in tlie firht 
Revolutioji, acted under the spur of 
this illusion. They had, all of them, 
it is highly probable, a distant vision 
of pure and perfect glory before tlu‘m, 
to realize which, even to far olf goJic- 
raiions, no sacrifice was deemed too 
great. We can conceive nothing 
which tends to confusion — to chaos we 
might almost say — so directly as this 
habit of pointing jill those hopes and 
aspirations, which belong properly to 
a future state, towards speculations as 
to what manldnd may attain to on tlie 
earth. But when a future state is 
rendered by incredulity a wide blank, 
there is nothing strange in men prac- 
tising this' gross delusion on them- 
selves. Unbelievers of ardent and 
imaginative temperaments are very 
apt to fall into this fanatic trance. 
Believers also in a superstitious creed 


* It may be said, perhaps, that, in Germany, where infidelity does not prevail as 
characteristic of the nation, the mysticism we are commenting on is still more rife than 
it is in ranee. There is here, however, a distinction to be made. The German 
iBysti(‘isni is evidently nothing more than a literary amusement of idle, imaginative 
men. It points not at any of the realities of society, but is completely confined to the 
region of iK-lion. Were the Germans called upon to act, it is probable they would 
do so ill a sotier and practical, though ardent, temper. But the mysticism of France has 
been shown most supereminently m action, and even in speculation it contemplates 
action. From its virulent intense earnestness, it is impossible for a moment to mis- 
^tajke ^ts purpose. There is a difference between fireworks thrown up iuio the air to 
defight spectators, and brands put into the hands of incendiaries to set fire to bouses 
distinction sepaxates the mystics of the jtwo countries toto mlo. 
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are pmw t<i niyBtiqisin- 

Yet^w OP ^e latter* when 

hpnestTy devout* .are possessed of the 
spii^t we have above described* except 
perhaps by infection from a surround- 
iug society. M. de Chateaubriand* 
from whose book on English litera- 
ture we are now about to present an 
extract* quoted by M. de la Mcnais in 
support of his own views* is evidently; 
one of the infected. As to the Abbe 
himself* we look upon him as |i deci- 
ded iiifide]* and would much rather 
associate his name with that of M. 
Lerminicr, or any other of the fevered 
visioiiists who abound in France* than 
with that of the celebrated man we 
have just named* and whom we are 
grieved to find in such company. The 
extract is as follows : — 

“ Society, such as it is at present, will 
cease to exist. In proportion as instruc- 
tion descends to the interior classes, the 
secret ulcer, which has corroded social 
order from the beginning of the world, 
and which is the cause of all pojmlar dis- 
quietudes anrt agitations, will be discover- 
ed. The exaggerated inequality of con- 
ditions and fortunes which prevails might 
well be maintained, whilst, on the one 
fide, it wa« Jild.len by ignorance, and, on 
the other, by a factitious civil organiza- 
tion ; but, as far as this inequality is gene- 
rally pert eived, it will receive its mortal 
wound. 

“ Ue-establish, if you can, the aristo- 
cratic fictions of past times ; try to per- 
suade the poor man who knows how to 
read — tlie poor man to whom knowledge 
is daily c omiiiunicated by the press, from 
city to city, and from village to village — 
try to persuade such an one, so instruct- 
ed, having the same enlightenment and 
intelligence as yourself, that he should 
submit to every privation, whilst liis neigh- 
bour ])Ossesses, without labour, a thousand 
limes more than the superfluities of life, 
and your attempt will be vain. Demand 
not of the multitude efforts above nature. 

“ Tlie material developement of society 
will hasten the developement of intellect. 
When the powers of steam shall be i>ut 
perfectly into operation ; when, combined 
with the telegraph and railroads, it shall,, 
so to speak, annihilate distance, it will not 
only be objects of traffic, which will travel 
with the speed of light from one end of 
tlie globe to the other, but ideas also. 
When fiscal and commercial barriers be- 
tween different states jphall be abolished, 
as they are now between the different pro- 
vinces of 41ie some state ; when wages, 
which are only a prolonged slavery, shall 
be scored out by means of an equality 
established between the produeer and con- 


suxner * w]ien different countries, redpi^- 
cally deriving their cjiaracters from each 
other, abandoning their national preju- 
dices, and their ancient ideas of supre- 
macy and conquest, sliall tend to unity 

by what means can society bo made to 
retrograde towards principles effete and 
exhausted ? 

“ A future is before lis — a future, 
powerful and free, in all the plenitude of 
evangelic equality — but it is yet distant — 
distant beyond the most extended visible 
horizon. It can be reached only by inde- 
fatigable hope, incorruptible by adversity, 
and whose wings wax strong and widen 
under all the eclipses of disappointment.’* 

We believe this X)as8age fully justi- 
fies the observations which precede it. 
The views it holds forth are wide and 
vague to the utmost. A subversion 
of society from all its foundations is 
prophesied, and the passions wbicli 
are to bring this about tire described 
as holy impulses towards a state of 
evangelic equality. A revolution* to- 
tal and complete, of social order, as it 
hjiS existed from the beginning of the 
world — the consummation probably of 
several successive revolutions — is fore- 
seen. The poor arc no longer to en- 
dure tb(3 existence of the rich, wages 
arc to be abolished as slavery, and all 
nations abandoning national enmities* 
are to have but one character and one 
common interest. Perfectly under- 
standing each other, they are again 
to build u]) a tower w^hich is to reacli 
to the sk 3 ^ An infidel design this 
was at first, and the same it is now. 
Mean time tioubles and convulsions 
in procinet and in seed, are seen and 
dialled with indefatigable hope.” 
But the grand result is distant, far 
distant beyond tlie most extended 
visible horizon.” 

It would be idle to expose in detail 
the fanaticism, absurdity, and iniquity 
of this visiouury prospect. We shouJiI 
have hoped of M. de Cliatcaiibriand 
tliat he woidd have been tiio foremost 
to lift up the warning voice, to set up 
a beacon to his contemporaries and 
to posterity, that the rocks and quick- 
sands before them might be seen, and 
avoided by every strenuous eftbrt of 
virtue and of courage ; but instead of 
this lie cheers them on their desperate 
course. He tells them they are in 
the strong stream of fate that will 
carry them, whether they will or not, 
they know not whither, and thql they 
need not care, but only hope mightfiy, 
and entertain themselves with visions 
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8Q ihtaX -overy one. has been in a. state of 
espectatignt^and when the sun rose it has 
been a question w}ie£her he would give his 
light to the same state of "things in the 
evening he had risen on ip the morning. 
Such a feeling as this is the especial warn* 
ing which God gives to those to whom he 
has confided the government either of 
things divine or of things human, and all 
evils which desolate the world, all the 
disorders which mark periods of transi- 
tion, are caused principally by the obsti- 
nate resistance opposed to the law of 
progress which should govern the human 
race. 

** Now at this actual time we are lining 
in one of those epochs in which all things 
tend to renovation, and are passing from 
one state to another. Of this no one can 
entertain a doubt. Never did there exist 
so lively a presentiment, so miiversal a 
convictioif of a coming change as at pre- 
sent. Some fear, and others hope, ac- 
cording as they look forward or look back- 
ward, and see life or death. But 1 repeat 
it, all believe in a radical alteration ot the 
world, in a total rG^olntion which is ready 
to break forth. This then will be accom- 
plished. It is vain to attempt to arrest 
the flight of destiny, to remount the stream 
of time, or to build with stability on tlifl 
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tr develops- voice Arom the depths of futurity callJf to 
manifested jiim tojuress on. The more sacred the 
Mud ways; obstacle he encounters is, the more cn- 
a« state of raged ttn 1 indignant he bc’‘comes. He 
rose it has turns with lur> upon every hindeCance. Its 
Id give his sacreduess only increases his exasperation 
ngs in the from the contrasts in which it stands to 
cs morning, the Divine power within him, by which he 
ecial warn* feels himseli impelled and ruled,” &c. 


Whilst trail tlio above pas- 
sagl^, Tve have heard of another at- 
tempt made on the life ot* the King of 
the French. A crime like this ap- 
pears to us indi'od only the natiiiMl 
consequence of <«iieh s(‘iitimenN iis v\e 
have just transciibed, andv^hich Mon- 
sieur de la Meiiais and a whole host of 
popular authors are in the habit of scat- 
tering, as it were, from a tripod of 
inspiration among the French multi- 
tude. No one can read the extracts, 
short as they tin*, which we have 
given from the vol'ime before us, of 
one of th» most eloipuut viriters of 
Franee, without i>«*rceiviii« that the ii 
direct aim i> to rouse up into fiirv all 
the troubled mit d of the nation. The 
passion ite rcsth smicss of the w or>t 
part of society is e^ < ry w here rejire- 
sented as a divine impulse towards a 
great social regeneration. It ia no 
matter of wojidt r, therefore, that dcs- 


chaos of actual society. This is impossi- 
ble. There is in the womb of events a 
sovereign, fatal, irrevocable necessity su- 
p**rior to all opposing power. hat are 
those petty arms stretched out to drive 
back the human race, and what can they 
do ? An irresistible force urges the jieo- 
ple onwards. However thej may be op- 
posed, they will advance as they should 
advance. None can stop them in their 
course on the high-road of centuries, for 
this is the career, in which, from one 
generation to another, man, in continual 
progress, p^^pares himself for eternity.” 

Alludiog then to the restraints 
which men find in religion, M. de la 
Mcnais thus expresses himself: — 

There is then a struggle, a terrible 
&tnggle. hlan flies from God, if I may 
^venture so to speak, that he may not cease 
to be man. He turns awayfirom the road 


perate men should lay hold of this 
doctrine as exactly suiting their con- 
dition, and as impaiting to such a 
crime as the assa** si nation of a King, 
a Lind of sinister gloiy, uliidi their 
misery and their overheated iiitollects 
strongly tenqit tliern to appropriate to 
thembelvcs. Such an act is consid(*r- 
cd by the fanatic theorists, whose 
works incite to its commission, as 
nothing more than a flash of lightning 
from the thunder-cloud. It only 
confirms them in their view s and hopes 
of approaching revolutions, and far 
from checking their speculations, is 
regarded as a direct corroboration of 
their truth, and encourages them to 
recommence their declamations with 
increasing confidence and animation. 

We believe we have now given our 
readers specimens enough of Mon- 
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siour do la Menais’s volume, and we 
assure them that Ve could furnish 
parallel passages from numerous mo- 
dern works of ^reat popularity, which 
arc issuing daily from the French 
press. Indeed the extreme exultation 
of mind which prevails in France con- 
stitutes the principal and perhaps the 
sole danger to which that country is 
exposed. Happily tie know little of 
this hind of intellectual fever, and 
therefore may find it difficult, at the- 
first glance, to appreciate the full ex- 
tent of its dangerousness. With us, 
ior instance, every political agitation 
has some distinct cause, some definite 
object of a positive practical nature by 
wliieh it is for the time bounded ; and 
we confess n o think there is compai*a- 
tiv(‘ly little lo bo feared, whilst the 
passi(jiis of the people are roustd only 
by subject chjsely connected with 
their inaterijd interests. The appeids 
which are ( onslantly making, in such 
c.ises, to practice and exj)erienee, 
soon ti'injier an ox.iggerated vio- 
lence, and pnulnce an iiievitahlo 
•sobering roaetioii ; and even in the 
vei';s t(Mnpest of exeitonioiit thus oe- 
easioiied, ih 're c-xists a species of 
ino<hTalioij. imi'unuch as the cud 
in vievr- W spcciil<* and limited. But 
ill France the di'^(|uietude ami ferment 
of 1 lie publie mind is not created by 
any pn eise eaiisi*, hut arises from a 
tormenting vague .-entinient that things 
arc not as they ought to be, not in this 
or that ]iartieular, hut generally and 
universally. Owing to some pecu- 
liarity ill tlic character of Frenchmen, 
they lia^e ever had the habit of view- 
ing political matters in this wide man- 
ner. Even in the C'hamhcr of Dejiu- 
tii's lo this present day, all topics re- 
lating to the material welfare of the 
state, to the prosperity of separate 
classes of men, arc handed over to the 
bureaux or committees, .and beyon'd 
those pc‘tt 3 ^ circles attract no regard. 
An Englishman sojourning in France, 
or attentive to the iwoccedings of its 
representative assembly, is struck with 
astonishment to find that the great 
establishments, institutions, and inte- 
rests of the country, never strongly 
excite the popular attention. Any 
new laws or regulations to which these 
may be subiected, arf discussed with 
coldness and indifference, and are sup- 
posed more nearly to concern the 
subaltern officers of the administra- 
tion, who have the chief direction of 
such mechanical affairs, than any one 
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else. But as soon as some subject 
which includes the assertion of a first 
principle, or which opens a prospect 
of extensive'change, is started, then is 
there an^nimation, an eagerness, and 
a state of tip-toe . expectation excited, 
which agitates the whole nation. No- 
thing can show more strikingly than 
this that the hearts and thoughts 
of the people are at some distant 
goaL • They are not set upon any 
thing positively existing. Owing to 
tins loose roving state of their po- 
litical affections, their most precious 
liberties, actually had in possession, 
are, in the midst of violent conten- 
tions for the abstract doctrines of 
republican freedom, ravished from 
tliem or abridged. Thus the liberty 
of the press has been lately restrained, 
and the institution of the jury corrupt- 
ed ; and we can tell our readers, that 
it is in contemplation, during the pre- 
sent session of the Chambers, to re- 
vive an old law of Napoleon’s,, by 
which any individual may be banished, 
cither from Paris or tlie French terri- 
tory, on a mere susjiicioii that lie en- 
tiTtains dangerous political princixdcs 
or projects — and this tyrannic mea- 
sure will, we have no doubt, be car- 
ried, as others have been, almost with- 
out opposition. Why ? Because the 
real substantial defaibs' which eoiisti- 
tiite civil liberty, arc not, for their own 
sahes, loved in France. Theories and 
S})eciilatioiis occupy, in the minds of 
Frenchmen, that place which the solid 
inslitutions and positive interests of tlie 
kingdom ought to fill. There is an 
exallation of mental temperament 
which will not stoop to homely reali- 
ties, and of this M. di* la Mciiais, and 
the ni^ Stic school, afford the most pro- 
minent examples ; but in a diminished 
degree, it is common to almost all the 
liberal politicians of the French na- 
tion ; and whilst such men are unen- 
gaged and uninterested in 
attairs ; till such affairs are rendered 
popular^ disnested from the bureaux 
of the central government, and put 
into the bands of the people, there can 
be no safety or tranquillity for France. 
Whilst the intelligence of that coun- 
try ranges wide, as it does now, it can 
only be compared to lightning. It 
may coruscate awhile in the clouds, 
but its great attraction will be’towards 
the social edifice, which — unless sueli 
conductors as we have hinted at bo 
found — it will smite and smite agaui 
into a heap of ruins. 

ft 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN. 

No. VIII. 

REASONING. 


We now proceed to consider the 
act of our Intellective Faculty, in the 
most distinguished and complex ope- 
ration which our mind performs, 
namely, in reasoning — a subject which 
maybe viewed in much simplicity when 
relieved from that load of disquisition 
which has been heaped upon it. 

Reasoning may be considered as of 
two kinds, Demonstrative and Induc- 
tive, and we shall speak of both in 
order. 

Of Demonstrative Reasoning the 
most remarkable and most perfect 
example is that which is afforded by 
the science of mathematics. And it 
is in this science, therefore, that we 
mean to consider it. 

The distinguishing character of 
mathematical reasoning is its absolute 
certainty. This does not require to 
be insisted on. Every one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with the 
nature of mathematics is aware of this 
fact, and knows that every the least 
step in this kind of reasoning has a 
character that is wanting in the most 
overpO\Fering and irresistible proba- 
bility in every other. In all other 
reasonings, all other proofs, ho^\evcr 
conclusive they may be, however im- 
plicitly we may believe and act upon 
them, still there is the possibility that 
we may be deceived. But in mathe- 
matical demonstration there is no such 
possibility. We know that we reason 
aright. To question in the least de- 
gree the conclusion amounts to the 
dereliction of reason itself. Here 
then is, between the most convincing 
argument of any other kind and this, 
a wide and total separation. 

This distinctive character of mathe- 
matical demonstration rests on two 
circumstances ; the nature of the 
original grounds upon which the 
whole reasoning of the science pro- 
ceeds, or the subjects of enquiry ; and 
that of the successive steps of reason- 
ing. 

In all other speculation the subject 
of reasoning is something that is inde- 
pendent of our intelligence, having 
absolute existence in nature ; and our 


reasoning, therefore, proceeds upon 
observation of the natural facts. 
Hence tliere is always in such in- 
quiry a ground of uncertainty, be- 
cause the knowledge on which wt* 
reason is itself uncertain. There is 
no way in which the human mind can 
absolutely assure itself, either that its 
observations are perfectly true, or 
that tliey have embraced the whole of 
the facts which may possibly atiect 
the conclusion. I'lie deduction is 
uuccrtaui, therefore, because the 
grounds of reasoning arc independent 
of the intellect wliieh rcasous. In 
mathematical science, on the contrary, 
the subjects of reasoning have no such 
independence. I'hoy exist not in 
nature. They subsist solely in the 
intelligence whicli is to explore their 
relations. For tlie mind itself creates 
in this instance the subjects of its 
speculation ; and the gromids of rea- 
soning are therefon' known entire, 
and with absolute cerUiinty, to the in- 
tellect that is to reason upon them. 
They do not subsist in nraure ; for the 
first essential pr«)})ertjoh of these sub- 
jects are directly at variance vith tlie 
priniar} essential pro\)er1ies of mate- 
rial being. I'ho m.ithem.'tical point 
is without parts, but the ultimate atom 
of nature is, in ie5])ect to extension, 
still infinitely divisible. The line is 
without breadth, but the finest line 
traced in matter has breadth tliat is 
still infinitely divisible. The nearest 
approach to the perfect evenness of 
the right line, to the uniform curva- 
ture of the circle, must, we conceive, 
still vary from the exaci delineation, 
in all material lines and curves, fram- 
ed, as they are/ by the apposition of 
particles, which have figure of their 
own. Or, if such figures can, or do 
exist in nature, they are to our mind 
the same as if they did not, since we 
cannot ascertain their existence. For 
w^e can know them only by our senses, 
and we know well, that though the 
form should appear to be in most per- 
fect coincidence with the mathemati- 
cal description, there can nevertheless 
be no reliauce on the testimony of our 
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senses in such a case^ for that there 
may be deviations from perfect figure 
infinitely more minute than they are 
able to apprehend. The subjects of 
mathematical reasoning, then, to 
which it is essential that they should 
correspond in the most absolute truth 
to their mathematical description, 
cither do not, and cannot subsist in 
material nature ; or if they do, cannot, 
as so existing, be known to the mind ; 
and cannot, therefore, afford the 
grounds of its reasoning. 

Where, then, have they their exist- 
ence? In the mind only, which, by 
assigning to them their essential pro- 
perties, gives them existence — or, as 
it may be truly said, creates them. 
The subjects, then, of all mathemati- 
cal reasonings are intellectual concep- 
tions merely ; and therefore are what 
they arc conceived. It is of no con- 
sequence that these conceptions are 
not possible to be realized in matter. 
Intellect here frames its on n subjects 
of thought, and is thendbre at liberty 
to assign their properties, without re- 
gard to any laws, except thos(^ to 
which it is itself subjected j and it can 
be no objection to the constitution 
which it ascribes to its subjects, that 
it is found to bo in contradiction with 
the constitution of niattei*, so long as 
it is not self-contradictory. In this 
science, then, whatever its subjects are 
conceived by the mind, that they are 
— the i)oiiit is without extension — the 
line is without breadth — the tangent 
touches the circle but in a single point 
— the radii of the circle, declared to 
be equal, cannot vary by the differ- 
ence of one indivisible atom of matter. 

But if these subjects are, and ean 
bo nothing else than precisely what 
they are conceived by the mind, there 
are then two most important grounds 
of certainty obtained to all its subse- 
quent proceeding’s — first, that therela> 
tions apprehended by the mind, as sub- 
sisting in these sul\jects, do subsist in 
the most perfect degree, absolutely 
and unexccptionably ; — the ocher — 
that the knowledge wliicli the mind 
possesses of the primitive constitution 
of the subjects of its reasoning is a 
perfect knowledge, without omission 
and without error, ■p 

^ Such then are the grounds of cer- 
tainty in the subjects themselves of 
mathematical enquiry. 

All that is further necessary is, that 
the steps of reasoning which it pur- 


sues should be as free from the possible 
intermixture of error as its original 
grounds.^ And we may now therefore 
enquire, in what manner the same cer- 
tainty is obtained in the steps of ma- 
thematical demonstration. It is re- 
marked by Mr Locke, that, in 
demonstrative knowledge, there must 
be in every step of reasoning in- 
tidtive certainty.” By intuition is 
meant the perception of truth by sim- 
ple inspection of the subject — as the 
truth of the proposition that things 
equal to the same thing are ef^ual to 
one another is said to bo perceived by 
intuition. It is discerned as soon as 
the subject is presented to the under- 
standing. Now it will he found, that 
all the steps employed in the course of 
mathematical demonstration have such 
intuitive certainty. For the proofs 
r<*sorted to are either the axioms of 
the science, or its definitions. With 
respect to the axioms of mathematical 
science, tliey are precisely such truths 
as have just been described — they arc 
propositions which, the moment they 
arc presented to the mind, are dis- 
cerned to be necessarily true. They 
are self-evident truths, or truths of in- 
tuition. With respect to the defini- 
tions, these serve to describe the sub- 
jects of reasoning by their essential 
properties ; and the oc('asiori of refer- 
ing to them is simply this, that the 
reasoning is brought to a point when 
the next stej) of proof depends on that 
essential property assigned in the de- 
finition. The reference is merely an 
appeal to that original constitution of 
the subject, Mdiich was established by 
the mind as the basis of the science. 
Thus, whether the proof he by refer- 
ence to the axioms or to the detiiiitions 
of the science, the ccrUiiLity is perfect: 
since in one case, it r(*sts on a self- 
evident or intuitive truth ; — in the 
other, on a fact given in the very con- 
stitution of the subject of reasoning. 

We may here remark, that the sub- 
jects of mathematical reasoning exist- 
ing in thought merely, the truths ascer- 
tained respecting them cannot in their 
intellectual purity and rigorous exact- 
ness be transferred to any thing exist- 
ing out of thought. Nevertheless, the 
deductions of this reasoning are ap- 
plicable so far to material subjects, as 
these material subjects approximate to 
the truth of the intellectual concep- 
tion. In their nearest approximation 
they are indeed absolutely divided 
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from that exact intelloctual truth ; hut 
to the perception of our senses they 
may approach so undistlnguishably 
near, that, as far as regards all our 
practical purposes, they may be con- 
ceived to coincide with it. Hence we 
are Sble to apply mathematical rea- 
sonings to the various material sub- 
jects of scientific observation and of 
art ; the difference, in that applica- 
tion, from the absolute truth, being 
such as either is not perceptible by us, 
or such as does not affect our use. 

The subjects then of all mathemati- 
cal enquiry arc given in tliosc simple 
primary relations wdiicli are proposed 
and established in its outset. It then 
becomes the object of the science to 
educe by reasoning the other relations 
which these primary ones necessarily 
involve ; proceeding from one discovery 
to another, in endless combinations, car- 
ried on step by step from these few and 
simple elements. The labour of the 
most powerful minds, through a long 
SLiccesson of time, is unable to exhaust 
the relations involved in the constitu- 
tion of the subject that was at first so 
simply determined. I have no 
doubt,” says Dr Held, that after all 
the investigations of mathematicians, 
of the simple figure of the circle, it 
contains many properties, which arc 
yet undiscovered.” So fruitful to in- 
tellect is every element of intellectual 
conception. The thought of a mo- 
ment produces a subject for the study 
of ages. 

In mathematical reasoning, there- 
fore, what is attained is perfect cer- 
tainty ; the subject of reasoning being 
relations known absolutely to the 
mind, which has conceived them ; and 
the process of reasoning being always 
such a comparison of one subject with 
another, that the new relation result- 
ing is perceived by intuition ; the pur- 
pose being from those fixed and known 
relations to ascertain unknown rela- 
tions which they involve. And the 
whole may be thus sununed up. The 
subjects of reasoning are known rela- 
tiems — the steps of reasoning intui- 
tions — the end other relations — ^the 
ground of -certainty intuition of rela- 
tions among subjects certainly known 
— to doubt its reasonings, the mind 
must either doubt its own intuitions, 
which have carried it on at every step 
.i— or it must doubt its understanding 
of its own conceptions, from winch 
originally it set out. 


Let us now pass to Inductive Reason- 
ing. The object of inductive reason- 
ing is, to obtain knowledge of things 
having absolute and independent ex- 
istence, their relations, and their laws 
of mutual action. The means are ob- 
servation of the facts falling under our 
notice, with reasonings grounded on 
those facts — these reasonings in like 
manner consist of intuitive percep- 
tions of relations — the grounds of cer- 
tainty arc the confidence of the mind 
in its own intuitions, and the belief of 
constancy and unity in the order of 
nature. 

The process of the mind in such 
inductive re.isoning w'ill be best un- 
derstood by considering particular 
cases of knowledge thus accpiired from 
the study of material nature. 

The first occasion to the great Har- 
vey, of conceiving the circulation of 
the blood, was the anatomical obser- 
vation of certain valves, that are i>lac- 
ed at intervals in those vessels, which 
are now known to cfirry the blood tf»- 
wards the heart, tlie veins. The 
structure and situation of these valves 
is such, that they will permit any fiuid 
contained in these vessels to flow in 
one direction, and not in the other : 
that direction is tow'arcls the heart. 
He argued that the blood did flow’ 
along them i)i that direction. It fol- 
lowed tlial the utlier vessels, tlie ju’te- 
rics, in which no such valves Avero 
found, must serve to carry it from the 
heart over the body. This, then, Avas 
at first, an liypotln^is, grounded on a 
single observation. Iimiinierable obscr- 
A’ations, of A’arious kinds, made during- 
mail}- years, all coinciding with, and 
explained by this opinion, and none 
contradicting it, enabled the illustrious 
discoverer to establish his tlu’ory with 
irresistible evidence. Here, tlien, was, 
in the first place, a fact observed — a 
hypothesis Iramc'd consonant to that 
fact — and numberless subsequent ob- 
servations found coinciding with the 
hypothesis. The comparison of these 
observations with the hypothesis, and 
the perception of their coincidence, is 
what in this instance is to be under- 
stood by inductive reasoning. 

As an example of the same pro- 
cess, far more removed, as it might 
seem, from absolute observation, 
may be mentioned the discovery by 
Copernicus of the true orbits of the 
planets. When Copernicus,” says 
Mgclaurin, considered the ^ form, 
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disposition^ and motions of the planet- 
ary system, as they were in his time 
represented according to the scheme 
of Ptolemy, he found the whole void 
of order, symmetry, and proportion ; 
like a picture, as lie expresses himself, 
made up of parts copied from different 
originals, which, not fitting eacli other, 
should rather represent a monster than 
a man. He therefore perused the 
writings of ancient philosophers, to 
see whether any more rational account 
had ever been projiosed of the motions 
of the heavens. The first hint to this 
effect that he gained was from Cicero, 
who, in his ‘ Academical Questions,* 
acquaints us, that Nicetas, a Syracu- 
san, had taught that the earth turns 
round on its axis, wliich, to a specta- 
tor on the earth’s surfice, makes the 
whole hcav^nis aiipcar daily to revolve. 
Afterwards, from Plutarch be found, 
that Philolans had tangl'd that the 
earth move<l annually round the sun. 
He immediately perceived that, by 
allowing these tuo mothuis, all the 
l>er])lexity, disorder, and eonfusioii 
'which Jiad troubled him, in the celes- 
t-ial motions, vanished ; and that, in- 
stead of thciu, a simple regular dispo- 
sition of the 'whole, and :i harmony of 
the motions a[)peared, woitliy of the 
great Author of the world.” 

Now it is to be observed, that this 
theory of Copernicus was, in the first 
instance, a simple hypothesis. It ac- 
counted for the known api)earaiices of 
the h('av(*iis ; but those known ajipear- 
ances did not recpiire it, Fijr, in the 
system generally a(lo[)ted at the time, 
that of I’toleiny, accorvling to the na- 
t ural suggestion as it may seem of hu- 
man imagination, and Avhi».h placed 
the earth in the centre of the world, 
there Avas nothing inconsistent Avith 
the then ascertained facts of the pla- 
netary motions. The choice was 
therefore bctAvcon two liypotlieses ; 
and the reason for the preference of 
that of Copernicus Avas, not that it ex- 
plained what Avas left unexplained by 
the other, but that one made the struc- 
ture of our system pcrjdexcd and in- 
tricate, and the other reduced its mo- 
tions to simple and beautiful order. 
But when this hypothesis had by its 
beautiful simplicity recommended its 
probability, then Avaf science excited 
to find observations concurring Arith 
this hypothesis ; and when numberless 
facts were ascertained which this hy- 
pothesis Avould explain and no other — 


Avheii other later theories resting on 
their own grounds were found to agree 
with it — it Avas then considered as in- 
ductively demonstrated ; yet all this 
weight of inductive evidence may be 
summed up in this, that each observa- 
tion, severally taken and put in appo- 
sition, as Locke would say, with this 
theory, is perceived to coincide Avith 
it, and none to contradict it. — The 
CAudcncc then of inductive reasoning 
is merely an aggregate of sinqde per- 
ceptions ©f coincidence. 

It may thus be understood what is 
meant by inductive reasoning. Ap- 
pearances are first observed, which is 
all the knoAvlcdge directly conveyed 
to us of any existence. These ap- 
pearances are to be accounted for, and 
the hypothesis Avhieh ex])laiiis them 
reduces them into knoAvlodge. But 
that hypothesis must, in the first in- 
stance, bi* mattCT of conjecture mercl}', 
and the comparison of various obser- 
A'^ations Avith it, and the perception of 
their coincidence, is the inductive 
reasoning which confirms it. 

So far Avliat Ave have seen is the dis- 
covery by induction of absolute facts 
of physical nature, Avliich arc so situat- 
ed as to be out of the reach of our 
knoAvledge by direct observation, and 
this Avas the first point of discussion 
proposed. There is, hoAvever, aiiotluT 
grCiit result of the application of in- 
ductive reasoning to the observation 
of natural existence, that is, the dis- 
covery of the general laAvs by Avhieh 
nature is goA'^eriied. But Avhen philo- 
so))hy speaks of tJio discoA'^cry of gciic- 
r;d l.iAvs, it is not to be understood as 
if it presumed to ascertain the power 
AAhich determines action, or the true 
eoiiiicxions in nature, Avdiich arc not 
discc'rnible by us — all that is meant 
by such discovery is the perception of 
harmonics in the system of being by 
the intellectual extension of the law of 
one appearance to many, or, as it is 
commonly ex2)rcsscd, by resolving 
particular into more general facts. 
Thus the knowledge of the true places 
of the bodies of our planetary system, 
and of the true orbits which the planets 
by their revolutions describe, arc 
merely facts. When Newton showed 
that the course of those motions agreed 
with AA^hat must take place if they 
were determined by the same cause I y 
which unsupported bodies fall, assigr- 
ing gravitation as the principle which 
regulated the descent of heavy bodies 
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and the motion of planets^ he gave no 
explanation of the cause, for the cause 
in both instances is equally unknown — 
he merely resolved the two unlike 
facts of the fall of bo<Ues, and the de- 
flexion of the planets’ course from a 
right line, into one common fact or 
law, namely, that the bodies of matter 
tend towards one another. This more 
general law might be said to he a har- 
mony found in nature connecting* the 
events which take place on the surface 
of onr globe and the motions of the 
planets in one system. The mere 
discovery of the same tendency of 
matter to matter, existing alike here 
and in the mutual relations of those 
vast worlds, is itself a wide embracing 
harmony; but that effects so unlike ki 
appearance fall under one law is a 
liarmony of another kind, a harmony 
of simplicity in tlie design by which 
the world is ordered. Even when 
within the limits of our own planet 
])hilosopliy examines and analyses the 
various appearances and cflects wliich 
fall under this common law of gravita- 
tion, tracing the operation of this one 
principle in the agency that has given 
to the earth its soliclity, in the law 
appointed to the ocean alike to lift up 
its tides and to retain its waters in 
their bed, when it finds that by the 
same power the vapours arc carried up 
and sustained in the floating clouds, 
and that by this the upward growth 
of all vegetation is determined, willi 
numberless other effects in -which the 
operation of this one principle is more 
or less disguised in its appearances — 
when we see ho-w many ami various 
these results are, how much of the 
•whole of the complex sy>tem of our 
knowledge and of our world they 
comprehend, we do not indeed obtain 
any knowdedge of causation, but -we 
resolve a vast diversity of facts under 
tliat one common fact, whatever its 
cause may be, that matter tends to 
matter. But in merely thus reducing 
these diverse effects under a common 
law, -we cannot but feel that 'wo have 
greatly enlarged the comprehension 
of our ow^ii intelligence ; and with 
respect to ^ur knowdedge of the uni- 
verse, we have acejuired insight into 
the harmony of design in its constitu- 
tion when we have seen one single 
principle employed, through so wide 
an extent of created existence, to pro- 
duce effects so various from one 
another. 


In this resolution of various app^r- . 
ances into universal laws, it is lm|^- 
tant to observe what is and -wnat is 
not eflected. There* is no discovery 
of absolute causation, which is always' 
hidden from our sight — wdiat is ob- 
tained is the extended recognition of a 
single fact under a great diversity of 
appearances, viz. that matter tends 
toivards matter. \Vc had occasion to ^ 
show in what manner a particular fact 
Avas ascertained, namely, by the pro- 
posal of a -well-conceived hypothesis, 
and then by inductive reasoning jus- 
tifying and conffrming it. In the 
same manner, in the extension of a 
single fact through such variety of ap- 
pearances, or its generalization, as it 
is called, there is the same process 
pursued. First is the hold conjecture 
of philosophy that this is indeed the 
common law -which prevails through 
all these appearances, and next iu 
order is that inductive reasoiiing whicli 
confirms and establishes the hypothesis. 
But if Ave ask in what that inductive 
reasoning consists, it is found as be- 
fore that it consists in nothing more 
than an aggregate of intellectual per- 
ceptions of coincidence. It consists in 
the collection of innumerable minute 
aiid partial facts — of appearances 
among the subjects — in the (;omi)ari- 
son of them with the hypothesis, and 
the perception of their coineidoncei 
The particular manner inA\diich these 
innumerable confirming observations 
arc pursut^d and ascen tained does not 
need to be considered in the present 
enquiry. It is when they arc ascer- 
tained that they become, Avith respect 
to that hypothe.sis, the matter of 
inductive reasoning. 

It needs only further to be obser- 
ved, that every general laAv thus as- 
certained, becomes a means of further 
discovery ; because the philosopher 
expects other effects yet unexplained 
to fall under it, and strong in this dis- 
covery, he goes on to observe and to 
exjffore, that ho may comprehend 
under the same knoAvlodge Avhat yet 
remains unknown. His process being 
merely this — ^to observe individual 
facts, to generalize them, and then to 
advance again to the observation of 
further effects, to bring them under his 
known general law ; — but here too his 
induction is still the same, being 
never more than the comparison of 
one thing with another, and the per- 
ception of their coincidence. 
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In all these reasonings, however, 
there- is never more attained than pro- 
bability upon -probability, infinitely 
accumulated. There can be no de- 
monstration. The belief that is forced 
upon the mind is indeed irresistible. 
But the conviction yet remains, that 
under the weight of all this evidence 
there may yet by possibility bo error. 
It is still remembered that ‘‘ no hypo- 
thesis, how numerous soever the facts 
may bo with which it talli(*s, can eoni- 
l)letely exclude the possibility of ex- 
ceptions or limitations, hitherto uiulis- 
eovered.” It is still considered, tlnit 
our belief is grounded merel}^ on tiie 
concurrence of numberh'ss ap])earanees 
•coinciding with one Hypothesis ; but 
that the absolute truth of the Ilypo- 
tiicsis, or the eoniiexion in nature in 
which it subsists, is placed out of tlie 
reach of our discovery. 

Such then is tlic nature of imluetive 
reasoning. We liave taken the ilius- 
< rations which were iie<H'ssary to ex- 
it, fnun tlie ap])earaiic(*s, facts, 
and laws of the PJiyshfal world, be- 
cause these ar(‘moro simi)ly ami easily 
stated, ami are more gencirally ami 
indispul m 1 ly recognised. But the pro- 
ei'&s of inductive reasoning is the same 
-s\ith r<‘v])ect to the niiml: all rcahon- 
ing which (*nn)loyed to establish its 
facts or its laws, from a])pcaraiices 
eolleeteci by self-observation or obser- 
vation of others, hc'ing precisely the 
same- -the aggregate result of many 
comparisons, and of intuitive pereci)- 
tions — upon such eornpaiisou made — 
of disagreement or enincicU’iiee. 

Wc have seen upon what grounds 
the belief of maihematical r(‘a''oniiig 
rests, namely, on the confideiiee of the 
mind in its i)erception of eomu'xions 
among its own thoughts. AVe may 
now consider upon what grounds its 
belief in the reasonings of imhietioii is 
established. In all inductive emjuiry, 
then, the ground of our reasoning is 
a belief of eonstam*y in the api)ointed 
order, and of unity in th(*. d(’sign of 
n*ature. Our belief of constancy in 
the appointed order of nature, that is 
to say, the determination of our mind 
to conceive, that whatever it discerns 
to take place, takes place by establish- 
ed and permanent^aws, and will there- 
fore recur continually in like circum- 
stances, appears to bo, as we observed 
in speaking formerly on the relation 
of cause and effect, one of those inhe- 
rent intellectual tendencies which are 
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originally impressed upon our minds 
in their constitution, and which are 
confirmed by the constant tenor of our 
experience. Upon the supposition of 
such a constancy, it is evident that all 
reliance upon our knowledge must be 
founded, since, if these laws could 
vary, the whole structure of our 
knowledge would be immediately 
overthrown. Upon this belief, then, 
rests our assurance that what we have 
ascertained is invariably true. The 
other element of our reasoning, name- 
ly, our belief of unity in the design of 
nature, may require to be more fully 
considered. TJiis is the foundation 
of our reasoning by analogy, when, 
observing like appearances, the mind 
is irresistibly impelled to ascribe them 
to like causes — an implanted tendency 
which all experience confirms. It is 
the ground of that expectation which 
carries us forward continually in phi- 
losoj)hic investigation, and which is 
the whole spirit of philosophy, the 
exj»c*cfafion of reducing more and 
more* fficts under the laws already 
known, so as to enlarge continually 
the conception of the law itself, and 
to comprehend under the dominion 
of intcdleet more and more of the 
yet nneomprehended facts of the uni- 
verse. Lastly, it is the true ground 
of our belief in our reasoning at all, 
because the sole evidence to us of 
triitli in our reasonings is their har- 
mony ; hut this harmony is evidence 
of their truth, only bi'cause we pre- 
snj)])ose unity in the design of created 
tilings, and the l^t^rmony we find in 
our own thoughts appears to us to 
betoken a correspondence between 
tliem, and that believed unity of de- 
sign in the constitution of the world. 
If it were possible for us to conceive 
diversity of purpose in the scheme of 
creation, wo could never know that 
what we beheld in one part had any 
connexion with what we had known 
in another ; we coidd not find, even 
in the consistency of our reasonings, a 
proof of their truth. It might be a 
proof of error. 

Such then is the nature of inductive 
reasoning : a proceeding of the mind, 
not appertaining to science alone, but 
proper to the human intelligence from 
the beginning of its operations, accom- 
panying it in all its steps, instructing 
those whose knowledge of the worlds 
physical and mental with which we are 
conversant is rudest and most unform- 
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ed^ and constituting the ground and 
basis of the structure of all the know- 
ledge which we can acquire through 
life. it is most celebrated in 

science, because there only it had been 
long wanting ; — the intellect, in its 
self-contidence, lifting itself above tlie 
servitude of observation, and tru^ting 
by its own meditative powers, by its 
own self-coiitemidation, to divine the 
laws of the universe. A presumption 
which might well blend it to the dis- 
covery of truth. From this Mse ima- 
gination of its own capacities, and this 
misdirection of its intellectual power, 
it was called by the great teacher of 
the inductive philosophy, who consi- 
dering the ineffectual results of the 
specidations with which the mind had 
so long occupied itself in vain, and 
not believing that the cause of that un- 
succcssfid labour could be in the in- 
sufficiency of the powers of the mind, 
perceived that it was to be found in the 
method of the cntiuiiy whicli philo- 
sojihy had pursued, and first directed 
them to the true course of investiga- 
tion, when he called them away from 
their self-deluding imaginations, by the 
first simple and sublime words of that 
work in whicli he laid down the true 
principles, which were to guide the 
human mind in the investigation of 
truth. — Homo natura* minister ct iu- 
terpres taiitum facit et inlclligit quan- 
tum do natura; ordine re vcl mente ob- 
servaverit, nec amplius scit aut po- 
test.” 

Two great results attend the know- 
ledge thus acquired ; one the com- 
mand -which man thus possesses over 
the means which nature lays before 
him for his use, — and which has been 
'wonderfully exemplified in the disco- 
veries and inventions of art which have 
since been made, and are continually 
augmenting ; the other, the inte lligent 
wonder with which we are earned to 
imdcrstand, according to the range of 
our limited observation, the wisdom in 
which the world is created — an under- 
standing in which we are especially 
rich beyond all the intellectual trea- 
sures of antiquity. 

Having thus considered both kinds 
of reasoning, demonstrative and induc- 
tive, let us in a few words sum up 
what has been said, by a comparison 
of the two with each other. 

We found in demonstrative reason- 
ing, exhibited in its purest form, in 
mathematical science, a twofold ground 
of certainty ; the first in the subjects 


of its reasonings, which being concep- 
tions of the mind itself, are perfectly 
known to At ; the other in the process 
of its reasonings, in which at every step 
the proof is intuitive. Hence it follo-w s 
that from a few elements, a vast struc- 
ture of science can be raised up by 
consecutive reasoning’s ; because the 
science comiirehends the whole of its 
data within itself; and combination 
may rise on combination without end 
— ^truth continuing throughout as cer- 
tiiin as that in whicli it began. It is 
therefore the most perfect example of 
the applicjitiou of reasoning ; thc-^vhole 
connected chain of truths from the be- 
ginning to the utmost length, to'whieli 
it can be carried, depending solely 
upon the po-wer of reasoning. All 
that is necessary, is that no stej) of 
reasoning be omitted. If it is, there 
the ccrtiiinty stops ; and what follows 
hangs onnothiug. ''I'lie chain is hi’okc'ii . 
In inductive, probable, or contingent 
reasoning, the subjects not being 
framed by the niiiid, llio essential con- 
ditions of their b(?ing are not known 
to it. Their existence, indeiiendcnt 
as it is of the reason that examines 
J;hcm, can be known to it at best iin- 
jierfectly and uncertainly ; — and so 
far only as the ])i’i’iiai’y kaiowledgc it- 
self is i^robably true, have the n ason- 
iiigs of induction a probability of truth. 
Let it be remembered, bowel er, that 
the reasoiiiiigs of inductive science, as 
far as reasoning is aj)i)lied, must be 
as severely logical, iis lliose of mathe- 
matical science. "riiere i*' hut one 
Logic. But because the primary and 
essential couditious of the subject are 
not knoirvn, not all certainly known at 
least, the reasoning can never proceed 
far from the premises 'without great 
risk of error. Recourse must be had 
constantly to knowdedge, and all con- 
clusions verified by various reference 
to knowm facts. No severity of rea- 
soning can secure truth, without this 
continual return qjion facts and com- 
parison -with uature ; as on the other 
hand, the constant reference to faots 
will often rectify the omissions and 
the errors of reasoning. From these 
different grounds of mathematical and 
inductive science, it may be observed 
as a consequence, that, in mathemati- 
cal reasoning, to demonstrate one sup- 
position to be false, demonstrates a 
contrary supposition to be true ; be- 
cause the whole of the elements are 
comprehended in the case, as in that 
method of proof which is called the 
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reductio ad absurdum. But in rea- 
soning* on the subjects of nature (in- 
ductive or physical reasoning), there 
is no such proof. Tlie demonstration 
of tlie falsehood of a supposition de- 
termines its rejection, and nothing 
more ; because there may be always 
other unsuggested hypotheses. If all 
the possible hypotheses could be known, 
the rejection of all but one would be 
.sufficient to establish the truth of that 
one, as in mathematic, s. Hence, too, 
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we may remark another characteristic 
difference between them, that in all 
matliematic reasoning, there are no 
degrees of evidence. Every proof is 
at once perfect certainty. There is 
no probability ; there is only convic- 
tion. In inductive reasoning, on the 
other hand, arc to be found all de- 
grees of probability, from the lowest 
presumption to the most irresistible 
belief. 
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To THE Authok or The Metapiivsician,*' in Messrs Blackwood’s 

Magazine. 

Sir, — Without presuming even so much as a guess, to whom I deem it due 
to address tliis letter, under the designation expressed above ; and, being, by 
advance of years, and .still more by cdironic indisposition, cut off’ from general 
reading. Including that of pi'riodicals ; as well as denied the practicability of 
eorrospondeiiee, unless in very rare eases, 1 owe to an accidental meeting with 
a friend, in tlie street, the knowledg*c of your Philosophical Speculations in 
Messrs Blackwood’.s Magazine. 

With regard to tlieso speculations, in the first place, liere I desire to express 
to you niy eougnittdation on the (fcucml tnioi' of j)hilosop7tizing which you 
have tlicrein put forth : In which praise, however, perhaps I am only offering 
a Iribiite to my own self-love, since the coincidence of your views, with my 
own before the public, is equally extensive and striking. By this observation, 

1 do not In the least doubt that the matter is a pure coincidence; and that we 
have, e.ich, treated the subject from the suggestions of his own mind. But, 
eertainl;; , sucJi an extent of eoincidenee ought naturally to lead to further con- 
sfMjuence.s. And, if your life admits of following out the subject — (while mine 
must, in the course of nature, soon close) — it may be rescTved for gou to resus^ 
ritatc Ific (hftntct inltrcst^ in this conntrg, in JMetaphgsical researches. 

And, now, I have to otter to j^oii iiiy due acknowledgments for your honour- 
able ii.' •‘igmiient to me of the opposition which I first set up against the doc- 
trine of CoNscToc.-Ni.^s,” taught by the school of Reid : (Although, indeed, in 
that, I only justWed, and enlarged upon, the sound doctrine of Locke) the 
denial of which was a badge of fallacy in the llcideian school. But while I 
confess I have alway.s viewed my Essay on Consciousness” as a store-house 
of facts fur the use of a philosojdiic mind, I have been fully sensible of its po- 
verty in other respects, ow ing to the extraordinary circumstances in which I 
elaborated that iny original sin in p neum otology , And, having had no leisure 
to recast its style, I have suffered it to drift as a derelict. To it, how'cver, I 
owe the early approbation and fricndsliip of Dr Parr. And now owe, for your 
ingenuous quotation of it in your Metaphysics for August and October, the 
concurrence of which is gratifying to me in my decline. 

But I am brought now, to express my w onder that, in thus doing justice to 
my by-gone work, you do not ap])ear to be aw^are of the existence of my subse- 
quent and legitimate writings. Eor it is in tficse thfit you may find a tenor of 
speculation, in a certain extent remarkably coincident with your own. From 
this, of course, is to be excepted my views of the Category or Relation ; 
including in that Category my theory of Visual Perception, which demon- 
strates Visibh Outline to be a phenomenon of mind, it being a line of meeting 
and contrast between two sensations of different colours. As I conceive this 
analysis of visible ihics to be the basis of the philosophy of the intercourse be- 
tween the mind and external objects, I would earnestly commend it to your con- 
sideration. And, as 1 must suppose that you have not .seen the work, I have 
forwarded to Messrs Blackwood a bound copy of it ; which I beg you will ac- 
cept, as addressed to you in the fly leaf. 

You may find a very effective critique on this volume (*' First Lines of the 
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Human Mind ”) in the Monthly Review for October 1822^ ^ writer of which 
I have never been able to discover ; and another in the late “ New E&iburgh 
Review,” 

I have only to wish that your health and concurrence may lead you to pro- 
mulgate the scheme of “ Relatives and Relation," And that you may also 
advocate the non-peiiception or e^'iernal bodies ; or, in other words, the 7iou- 
existence of matter — a truth ivhich is certainly deducirle from your own 
VIEWS OF colour; and from that of Locke and Newton ; although it never 
led them to the 7'ationale of visible lines, which rationale demonstrates that we 
never perceive any lines, orfiyiu es, but in the modifications of our own sensa- 
tions. By the general recognition of this last, I conceive, can a rational phy- 
siology of mind, and a rational logic of relation be alone eftected ; that is to 
say, taking visible lines for one great species of Relation, in its being a line of 
partition between some two corelated colours. 

It would be equally indelicate, and contrary to my habitual disposition, to 
obtrude unnecessarily upon the train of your highly interesting speculations. 
And I by no means desire to provoke a correspondence, unless you may re- 
quire of me to explain any thing 1 have advanced. But, as your view's arc 
7U)W upon the anvil, 'it may perhaps be interesting to you, on account of your 
future fafne, that I otfer tlie following remarks. 

Your speculations on the Sense of Sight are, in the main, an illustration and 
promulgation of Bishop Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision. But that beautiful 
department of science is no inure that of vision than it is of necromancy. It 
is w'hoUy a science of judgments consequent upon acts of vision. Hence, when 
I fell upon a science of I distinguished it by the title of Primary \ision, 

and imputed to Berkeley’s department that of secondary vision. Now, 
Bishop Berkeley never knew, nor dreamed of Primary Vision ; that is, he 
never conceived that visible lines are the meetings of our sensations of dif- 
ferent co-existent sensations of (colours. He t^Jks of a red and a blue line added 
together into one sum, or lengthened line ; he never discerning that the nar- 
rowest red, or blue, is not a line, but is only a narrow surface. He never 
dreamed of a breadthllss visible line, w'hieh cannot possibly have colour, 
since it is only a line of demarcation between any tw'o sensations of colour. 

Now', I have to observe it is Primary vision alone f though Touch docs the 
same in a less exquisite way), that solvers the groat problem of the intercourse 
between the mind and the external world. The train of judgments, w hich I 
have called secondary vision, h*ivc no part in this problem. Secondary vision 
is, Berkeley and you assert — a L\ngua(;e. Bat Prinifiry vision is not a lan- 
guage. It speaks of nothing hut itself. It proclaims only perceived hues, W'hich 
mean nothing but themselves, and the surfaces of sensations of colours which 
these lines either enclose or divide. It is a science of its own kind: And stands 
apart from all those judgments that may arise from it. 

In fine, sir, if you shall re-imbody your beautiful speculations in an appro- 
priate work, and thus consign them to posterity, that posterity will demand of 
your memory to know upon ivhat ground you have virtually condemned Pri- 
mary Vision, by not at all adverting to it in your writings. It has been 
before the Public Sixteen years and more. And the Reviews which I have 
mentioned may satisfy you that Primary Vision can never die. If it had been 
brought into existence by a University Professor, it w'ould, long ago, have 
been bruited over Europe. But its time must come ; and, with it, the time of 
those who have oppressed it. 

I am glad to find you assert the existence of relations between things them- 
selves — a truth asserted by Barrow, as well as largely maintained in my own 
speculations. Dr Brown, on the contrary (foUowing Bishr^ Berkeley), makes 
relation to “Ire nothing but creations of the mind. And it must be owned 
that the Aristotelian definition of relation — namely, a way of comparing 
things ” — is father to this enormous fallacy. If I live, I sh^ have to show 
that this doctrine results in the most dismal fruits in Ethics — fruits drawn from 
it by Dr Brown himself, in a revolting extent. As my Analysis of Language, 
entitled Anti-Tooke, is v, fruit and a test of my scheme of Relatives and Rela- 
tion, you may perhaps derive satisfaction from a perusal of the able analysis of 
the First Volume of that work, which forms nearly the whole of the Article 
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Philology t in the CycLOP^EDiA Edinensis, the Second Volume being then not 
published. 

As I perceive that some person has addressed you under the signature of a 
** Spiritualist,” I deem it proper to mention that I am 7iot that person, nor 
have 1 a guess who it is. But 1 must suppose it to be some one who lias seen 
and agreed with my speculations. Because Berkuley was no spiritualist, his 
“ Ideas'’* being no more modifications of the mind, than rats, which inhabit a 
house, are modifications of that house. And no writer in Britain has advocat- 
ed the Spiritualism of Malebranche, or yet that of the Hindoos ; both which, 
h<^ever, differ essentially from that which I assert. I altogether affirm that a 
Spiritualist is a Corporealist ; so that you may surely prove your opposer 
to be the latter if he be the former. 

I have now the honour to subscribe myself, with great consideration and 
respect. 

Sir, your most obedient servant. 


John Fearn. 

Late address, Tarlogie Lodge, Cheltenham, hut presently at 
No. 32, Sloane Street, Chelsea. 

London, November \st, 1836. 


HERO and LEANUER. 

FROM THE GREEK OF MUS.EUS. 

By F. T. Price, IIereiord. 

Up, gentle Muse, and sing the torch whose gleam 
Shone o’er the tenderest scenes of secret love ; 

And him who braved the midnight sea to win 
His mistress’ favour ; shig the warm embrace 
In darkness shrouded, ere the morn arose. 

I hear thee tell how fond Leander s\vam. 

And how the torch, the beacon torch, led on 
To nightly- wedded Hero’s bed of joy 
Sweet Venus’ love-inspired ambassador. 

That torch, that light of love! which father Jove, 

Its nightly office over, should have placed 
Among tlie bright assembly of the stars. 

And called its blaze the lover’s beacon flame ; 

For erst on earth its brightness ministered 
To love’s wild frenzy, when to the sleepless couch 
Of w'aiting love it led, ere yet the w ind 
With envious blast had darkened every beam. 

But come, sing thou with me their common fate. 
The torch extinguished and Leander dead. 

Opposite Sestos, fair Abydos stood. 

Two neighbouring cities, both beside the sea. 

But from Love’s bended bow a single dart 
United both ; for in the one a youth, 

A smitten damsel in the other, burned. 

The youth, Leander, in Abydos dwelt. 

While Sestos’ wall enclosed fair Hero’s home. 

O'f equal beauty both, both shone supreme 
In either city, beauty’s brightest star. 

Stranger, if e’er thou chance to pass that way. 

Seek out the tower where Hero used to stand 
And bold the torch to guide Leander’s course : 
Viat, too, old Abydos* sounding strait. 

Whose waves still m8urn Leander’s love and death. 
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But to Abydos, to Leaxider's home. 

How came tne love of Hero ? say my Muse — 

And how in turn was Hero’s heart enthralled ? 

Hero, fair daughter of a noble race. 

Was Venus’ virgin priest, and in a tow’r. 

Far from her parents, on the sea-coast dwelt ; 

Herself a second Venus, Beauty’s queen. 

Her cliaste and prudent wisdom bade her keep 
Aloof from all assemblies of the fair ; 

Slie joined no dance, partook no youthful sport, 

So dreaded she the envy of her sex 
(Women with envious eye view beauty still) ; 

But ever tending Aphrodite’s shrine. 

Oft at his mother’s altar would she pour 
A prayer to Love, whose glowing darts she feared ; 
Yet ’scaped she not the fiery shaft of Love. 

In course the public festival came round 
"Which they of Sestos annually hold 
To fair Adonis and the Cyprian Queen — 

And all the people crowded to the feast. 

Then from the far-off islands of the sea. 

Some from Ha?monia came, from Cyprus some ; 

In all the cities of Cythera staid, 

Xor female form ; nor one to thread the dance 
Upon the balmy heights of Lebanon ; 

Nor tarried any in the neighbouring lands ; 

In Phrygia none — in fair Abydos none — 

And there was all the band of joyous youths, 

Whose eyes in rapture banquet on the fiir. 

And who at every feast in crowds are seen. 

Not half so much in honour of the god, 

As of the lovely forms that cluster there. 

When as the virgin Hero paced the fane. 

Such lustrous beams her brow of beauty flashed. 

As at her rising' sheds the palc-cyed Moon. 

Her snowy cheeks, with sweetest blushes tinged. 
Bloomed, as at dawn the double-tinted rose ; 

Her limbs a very bed of roses seemed. 

So deeiD with blushes were they crin.soned o’er : 

And, as she walked, her snowy garment swept 
The scattered rose her step had barely crushed. 

While from each limb a thousand graces flowed. 
’Twas said of old the graces were but Three ; 

But O ! ’tis false ; for see, in every glance 
Of Hero’s laughing eye, a thousand smile. 

Venus ill sooth a fitting jiricst had found. 

Who all created beauty so excelled. 

That she herself a second Venus seemed. 

In every heart she dwelt, and not a youth 
E’er looked upon her but his inmost soul 
Craved above all desire young Hero’s love. 

Where’er she walked throughout the spacious dome. 
Souls, eyes, and hearts attended on her step ; 

And thus some wondering youth would fondly say : — 

In Sparta’s loveliest city have I been. 

Where is the mart and concourse of the fair. 

Yet saw I never such a maid as this — 

So pure and yet so melting — surely now 
To Venus’ worship some young ^race bath come ! 
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Mine eyes with gazing ache^ but still my heart 
Insatiate craves to batten on her charms. 

() ! welcome Death ! if to thy murky realm 
Through Hero’s couch of love the journey lay : 

I’d envy not your Heav’n, ye gods above. 

Had I but Hero mistress of mine house — 

Yet if thy priestess may not share my heart. 

Kind Venus grant me only such a bride.” 

Thus some spake out, while some concealed their wounds. 

And longed in secret for the lovely maid. 

But thou, ill-fated youth, Leander, thou. 

When through thine eyes her beauty reached thj’^ soul, 

With secret pangs consiimedst not away — 

But, by the burning shaft struck unawares. 

Thy soul, fipart from Hero, craved not life. 

Her radiant eyes had fired the brand of love. 

And in thy bosom blazed the quenchless flame. 

Yes, spotless woman’s beauty deeper strikes 
Than winged arrows force the heart of man — 

In by the eyes the miscliief makes its way. 

And gliding do'v^mward settles in the breast. 

Thus wonder, boldness, trembling, shame, by turns 
Possessed him ; trembling seized liis heart of liearts. 

And shame enchained him in her modest bonds. 

Then as her beauty fixed his wondering gaze. 

Impassioned rapture hurried shame a'w ay ; 

And he, with all the boldness love inspires, 

Oil tip-toe stole and stood beside the maid. 

And on her rolled askance those longing eyes 
Whose voiceless pleading won her soul to love. 

But she, when she perceived Leander’s flame. 

Laughed in her heart at her own beauty’s pride — 

Anon she veiled the lustre of her brow. 

And from her covert many a burning glance 
Told the soft secret to Leander’s eye. 

Ere yet she raised her veil how leapt his heart 
That she, the peerless, spumed him not away. 

While thus, enraptured, for the secret hour 
Leander waited, daylight calmly set. 

And high uprose the shadowy Star of Eve. 

Then stood he boldly by the virgin’s side. 

When black-robed Darkness hovered in the air. 

And pressed her rosy fingers in his own. 

While from his bosom’s depth broke out a sigh. 

Hero, ill silence, and as though in wrath. 

Pleased, yet oftciided, drew a^vay her hand — 

But he perceived the maid irresolute. 

And by her dainty robe, with hand of strength. 

Half led, half forced her onward, till they reached 
The secret shadows of the inmost fane. 

With slow and faltering step young Hero went 
As one unwilling, and with girlish threats 
Leander’s bearing thus did she upbraid : — 

Begone, begone. Sir Stranger, art thou mad ? 

What I force a virgin ? — fie, release my robe — 

Brave #iot the mighty vengeance of our house — 

’Tis ill to tamper thus with Venus’ priest — 

A thousand dangers guard my virgin couch.” 

Thus did she threaten — but Leander felt 
In all the fury of her woman’s wrath 
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The surest sign of yielding maidenhood — 

(For when at loving youths young virgins rave. 

Their threats are Love’s most certain harbingers). 
And all beside himself with frantic love 
He kissed her lily neck, and madly spake : — 

Thou second Venus ! Pallas’ other self! 

(To earthly beauties I compare thee not. 

For Jove’s own daughters only are thy peers) — 

How blest thy »ire ! thy mother too, how blest 1 
How trebly blest the womb that gave thee birth. 

C) ! hear my vows, nor spurn my earnest love — 

By Venus* priest should Venus’ work be done — 

Then come enjoy her tender mysteries — 

For maids to Venus minister but iU, 

And Venus loves them not — ^lier dearest rites 
Are rapturous wedlock and the wreathed embrace. 

If then thou hallow V onus in thine heart. 

Spurn not the gentle soothing rites of love, 

But look with pity on thy suppliant here — 

Thy mate, if so it please thee, hunted down 
And given a i)roy to thee by Love himself. 

As Hermes erst to lovely Oinpliale 

The bold Aleides brouglit, her willing slave. 

So Venus now hath sent me here to thee — 

Then think how scllish Atalanta fared. 

Who shunned the ardour of Milanion’s love. 

Till angry Venus in her heart enthroned 

His image whom before that heart had spumed ; 

And O ! beware, beware of Venus’ wrath.” 

Thus did he win her coy and shrinking heart, 

And rouse hei passion by his words of love. 

But she, in silence, and as though ashamed. 

To hide her blushes fixed her gaze on earth. 

And with her foot kept patting o’er the ground, 

While oft around her shoulders would she draw 
Her tightened robe — all these, as lovers know. 

Are signs of soft persuasion ; for a maid 
When wooed, to winning silently consent.*?. 

And Love now struck his sweet and bitter barb 
Deep into Hero’s virgin heart, which burned 
And raged with transport at Leander’s form. 

But while she fixed her eyes upon the ground, 

Mean while Leander fed his amorous sight. 

Nor wearied gazing on her tender neck. 

At length she raised her sweetly trembling voice, 
While tears of raptiuc* gemmed her blushing cheek. 

Fair Sir, thy words would rouse a heart of stone I 
Whence came that soft seducing gift of thine ? 

Alas ! who brought thee to my native land ? 

Vain, vain are all thy words, for how may’st thou, 

A wandering stranger, faithless, too, perhaps. 

Indulge thy passion for a maid like me ? 

In holy wedlock never may we join — 

For never would my lordly sire consent — 

Nor wouldst thou dwell an alien in nty laud, 

Couldst thou retain the secret of our love. 

For men love scandal, and the closest deed 
In secret done is twitted in the streets. 

But tell me now, 1 pray, no longer hide 
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Thy name from me ; declare thy country too. 

My name is Hero ; in yon sea-girt tow’r. 

Whose summit tops the clouds, one female slave 
The sole companion of my home, I dwell. 

Near Sestos city, on the wave-lashed shore. 

The sea my neighbour — such my parents’ will I 
No maids of equal age, no cheerful youths 
E’er come to visit me ; but night and morn 
The roaring wild sea thunders in mine ear.” 

She ceased, and buried in her mantle’s folds 
Her rosy cheek, relapsing into shame. 

And blamed her tongue that spake such kindly words. 
But by Love’s keenest dart Leander pierced 
Was thinking how to light Love’s tender light. 

Now crafty Love strikes deep into the heart. 

But heals himself the wounds himself hath made ; 

For where he reigns, his all-subduing power 
With cmmiiig counsel tills the captive mind! 

So to Lcaiuhu' now he lent his aid. 

Who thus at last with fid t* ring accent spake : 

** Ah ! gentle maid. I’ll dare for love of thee 
The swelling storms, though waves of fire should boil. 
And bubbling check the pfissage of the sea — 

So I may gain tliy bed, I dread nor wave. 

Nor angry ocean’s deepest thunder lone ; 

But nightly borne, thy salt-sea love, to thee, 

I’ll swim through all the streams of Hellespont ; 

For in Abydos’ neighbouring town 1 dwell. 

Thou through the darkness, from thy tower’s height. 

Display a single torch, that I may be 

Tliy boat of love ; thy torch my leading star ; 

And gazing on it never will 1 heed 
B<”)otes setting, nor Orion rude. 

Nor in the north the Wain’s immoisten’tl track. 

So I may reach the haven of thy laud. 

I hit, O sweet love ! beware the treaidierous winds. 
Lest they the torch extinguisli — and 1 die ; 

For on its ligdit depends iiiy lig*ht of life. 

But if to learn my name be thy desire — 

I am Leander — fair hair’d Flero’s spouse.” 

Thus to indulge them in their secret lovt' 

Did both consent, and that the torch’s light 
Should bo the signal of their nightly bliss. 

Its guiding beams slie undertook to show, 

And he to brave the dangers of the tlcep — 

Then, having pass’d a night of sleepless love. 

Torn from each other’s heart, tliey went their wa}' — 
She to her tower, through morning’s twilight ; he. 

No signal beacon now to guide his way. 

To fair Abydos’ well-built city swam. 

Full oft would they, impatient for the bliss, 

The night-long rapture of their secret love, 

Bid darkness haste to spread the bridal couch. 

And now, when black-robed Night had come at last. 
And every mortal eye was bathed in sleep, 

Leander kept his waffeful watch of love ; 

And on the loud resounding wave-worn shore 
Gazed for the shining sign^ of his joy. 

Expectant panting for the torch’s gleam 
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That told from far his secret couch was laid. 

Soon as she saw the sunless gloom of night 
Then Hero lit the torch — and as it blazed, 

Love’s flame was kindled in Leander’s heart. 

Which burn’d in concert with the burning torch. 

But as he stood beside the frantic sea. 

And heard the bounding billows’ rushing sound. 

Then trembled he at first — but soon took heart. 

And thus with thoughts of comfort soothed his soul ; 

Dreadful is love — implacable the sea — 

Yet is the sea but water — awhile the lire. 

The fire of love consumes mine inmost heart. 

Take fire, my heart I fear not the watery surge — 

Hie to thy love — what ! heedest thou the waves ? 

Know’st not that Venus out of Ocean sprung. 

And rules the sea — and causes all my care ?” 

Then from his lovely limbs he doff’d his gaib. 

And, having tightly bound it on his head, 

Lcap’d from the shore, and dash’d into the wavi‘. 

Then steer’d he ever towards the light, himself 
The pilot, crew, find vessel self-impelled. 

Hero, mean while, upon her tower's hciglil. 

When howling w'inds tlieir blasts of terror blew. 

Oft with her robe would veil the flickering- torch, 

Till onward toiling to the Sestiaii beach 
Leander came, and hied him to her tower. 

Then to the gate she rush’d, and twined around 
Her panting bridegroom’s heart, too glad for speech ; 

And while adown him drii)p’d the salt-sea dro})s, 

She to the bridal-chamber led him on, 

And dried his form, and with the soft ])eifiuiie 
Of roseate oil subdued the ocean smell : 

Then laid him panting on her dow^iiy coiieli. 

And wreatlied around his bosom sweetly S]):ike ; 

Sore hast tliou toil’d, my love — no toil so sore 
Hath ever loving bridegroom undergone — 

Sore hast thou toil’d, my love ! hut now the Awives 
Enough have toss’d thee on their foamy bre.tst — 

Come, rest thy labours on this heart of mine.” 

Thus did she speak ; but he untied her zone. 

And link’d in Venus’ blissful bonds they lay. 

Theirs -was a wedding — but no pomp was there ; 

No nuptial hymns about their bed w^crc sung — 

For them no bard kind Juno’s favour sought — 

Around their couch no bridal torches slionc — 

No light foot twinkled in their wedding dance — 

No tender parents sung their marriage song — 

But while dumb silence laid the nuptial bed. 

And closed its curtains. Gloom attired the bride. 

Far from the sound of hymeneal strains 

Night ranged the bridal — ^nor did early Dawn * 

■Surprise the bridegroom in his bed of love ; 

He’d to Abydos ta’en his watery way. 

Panting insatiate from his night of bliss 

With that dear nymph who baujk’d her parents’ care, 

A maid by day, by night a loving bride. 

And many a time and oft would both implore 
The lingering day to hasten to his close. 
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So from all eyes their passion did they hide. 

And lonely revelled in their secret love. 

But ah ! too swiftly fled their dream of life ; 

Too soon, alas ! their toil- won bliss decayed. 

For Winter now led on his icy train. 

And from their slumber rmtsed the frio^htful storms. 

And sent his winds to drive the baseless gulfs 
And wet foundations of the W’atery main. 

Lashing the waves to maihicss ; sailors now. 

Dreading t!ie faithless v.dntry ocean, strove 
To lay their shattered vessels up on shore. 

But to thy heart the storms no terror brought. 

Too brave Leandcr ! thee the ruthless torch, 

I'lasiiing the wonted signal of thy bliss, 

Made spurn the fury of the rampant sea. 

Ah ! would to Heav’n, ill-fated Hero then, 

AVhile raged the stormy temjiest, had resolved 
From her Leand(‘r’s love to fast mvhile. 

Nor light for him the deadly nuptial star! * 
i^iit Love and I'ale eon>trained her — and she tired 
'^fhe brand of death — the toreli of love no more. 

’'fwas night — that hour when most the blusFring winds, 
'file winds in fury darling stormy blasts, 

Bush down in masses on th^' breaking sea; 

That hour Leaud(‘r, longing for liis bride, 

Bode on t!ie bt.som of tlu^ roaring main ; 

^\'avc rolled on wa^e — confusion ruled the deep — 

And air and <H*ean mingled — while the roar 
I )f battling winds tuimdtuous filled the air. 

/''‘jdiyr with Ihirns fought — the north wind drove 
Mi- tiiieafniiig blasts against th’ opi)osing south ; 

Wlnle loud tlie sea’s resistless thunder boomed. 

'I’licn on the piiiles.> surge Leaudor toiled — 

And many a i)ray‘r to sea-born Venus poured. 

And many a jnay’r to thee, great Ocean King ; 

Nor failed he then rude Boreas to implore 
iiy all the folKlne^< of his Attic love”^ — 

But all in vain ! Lo\e bowed the knee to Fate. 

Dashed to and fro upon the raving tide. 

Ills feet fell xiow^’rless — his o’er-labourcd hands 
Lost all their strength — and as the impetuous stream 
(inched down his throat, he drank the briny draught. 

And no>v the deadliest blast of all rusli’d by, 

And quench’d the faithless torch — then perish’d, too, 

111 one dark death, Leander’s life and love. 

But w hen he came not, she, with aching eju's. 

Kept w'ateh, by w'prst forebodings inly racked — 

And morning came to her — ^but He came not. 

Then o’er the wide expans^hc strain’d her gazt*. 

In hoiie that when the torch’s light exjured. 

He’d lost his course, and she might guide him now. 

But when beneath her, at her tower’s base. 

Dash’d on the rocks, she saw her lover’s corse. 

She rent her garments — tore her beauteous breast — 

Hush’d like a torrent headlong from the height. 

And on lover’s clay-cold bosom died; 

Thus perish’d Hero with her stricken Spouse, 

In death’s extremest hour united still. 


* Orithyia, diuiphtci* of Ercetheus, King of Athens, carried off by Boreas. 
VOL. XLI, ^O, CCLVI, s 
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The desert is around the3 , 

The desert is above, 

An icy chain hath bound thee. 

Thou never can remove ; 

In vain thy throbbing temples strain. 
It never shall be loosed again ! 

It was the first of winters 

That bound thy tortured brow, * 

In wreaths of icy s})liiiters. 

And everlasting snow ; 

And summer never hath unwound 
The wreath his sterner brother 
bound. 

Beneath infernal rivers 
The fiend of Etna fflows ; 

Thy genius sits and^ivers 
Amidst impervious snows. 

And prays that every icy blast 
That shakes his frame may be the 
last. 

How awful is thy fastness ! 

Thj’ citadel how ivild ! 

AVithin who>e icy vastness 
Thy wint’ry arms arc piled ; 
Enough agahi to shake the throne 
Of many a new Napolt'on. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Let man exult in toiling 
To reach thy lordly crown ; 

He trembles at thy smiling. 

And withers at thy frown. 

Tlie Avalanche hath left thy side. 

And where is he, and where his pride 

Creation’s meaner mountains 
May sink to vales again. 

And ocean’s refluent fountains 
Be poured ujion the plain ; 

But eartlapiakes in their wildest shuck 

Rend not a snow Vreath from thy rock. 

It is not in the story 

Of man thy tah‘ is shown ; 

Thou art creatimi’s glory. 

Its i t'cords are thy own ; 

The annals of thy awful birth 

Sleep in the archives of the earth. 

The bands thy base that rivef 
To earth shall ne’er decay ; 

If mattta* might outlive it. 

Thou shoiihlst not pas*« ; 

Nougld hut the flame that helms the 
sphere's 

Can quench the full stream of thy rol- 
ling years. • 

L. 


.sON N ETS. BY THE ^ kL J r U Eu 
ECHO. 

Echo, art thou no spiritual creature, bred 
AA^'ithin these woods, haunting tlu* locky dell, 

Listener unseen, and yet responsi\e — AVell ! 

And this Philosophy ! arming the head 
To rob the heart, lad ing the fancy ch’ad 
On the heart’s threshold, but to break the spell. 

And bid the poet forth to buy and sell, 

With vulgar scoff', to earn his daily Inoad. 

O, I would lay my knowledge at thy feet, 
Enchantress, — cast it where no thought might reach 
To fetch it back, — and wake from slumbers sweet 
On the green moss, to hear thy gentle speech. 

And follow the€*, though we may never meet. 

To thy clear foimtcdn by the silver beech. 

FORTUNE. 

Why should I court thee. Fortune ? Thou art blind. 
And very few the w^orthy that have found 
The treasures that thou scattercst to the ground, 
AVhich they who grovel most most surely find ; 

And some, the worst, leap boldly up behind. 

And seize thee. Fortune, e’en while spinning round, ^ 
Purloin thy gifts, and for a while abound. 

Whom, if they fall, thy wheel doth sorely grind ; 

And e’en thy smile is marked by bitter jokes 
Against poor fallen merit, and the cries 
Of wounded wretches, caught between thy spokes,—* 
And fools, thy ftivourites, mock their agonies. 

On such false spinsters tHII I turn my heel. 

That love to break their suitors on the wheel. 
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LIFE. 

0 there are passages of Life that lie 
Each like a bright oasis in the hearty 
The wilderness of years, standing apart 
From noted action, daity History, 

Unfelt, unseen, save by the inward eye. 

That with its sudden vision makes to start 
Him, whose they are, e’en in the very mart 
Of men, that wonder at his ecstasy — 

We are of twofold spirits ; and the one 
Loves, like the under current of the sea. 

Invisible a diverse course to run ; 

The other, witii necessitj" its plea. 

Commends us outwardly : ’tis thus they give 
A world in which we walk — a world in which we live. 

SVMPA'IHY, 

1 had a grief — and learned from it to see 
H'jw', in the fashioning of natural things. 

Lies mix’d, like Virtue, oft in hidden springs, 

A rich endow’inciit of pure sympathy. 

•Sleepless I rose, and sought the secrecy 

Of a lone glen, to shun vain questionings. 

And mocks, percliance, that mirtli or misery iliiigs. 

O shelter me,” quoth I, thou gentle tree” 

— I slept and woke — the sweet birtl and her mate 
Look’d down and sang to me — the boughs did borrow 
A pit) ing air i.s they did undulate, 

Foi^ there is such conimunity in sorrow*, 

T)iat birds, and beasts, and things inanimate, 

Do look on you, and softly bid Good morrow.” 

PITY. 

There arc attractions and affinities 

In direct chain from God’s high Providence — 

And none more iierfoet than Benevolence — 

That wdth sure iii&tiiict to affliction flies. 

Whether on sea or land. Where Misery lies. 

There is this mm ersal influence. 

That from without or from wdthiii supplies 
Patience to boar, or sweetest recompense. 

The greatiist love e’er luuiian bosom prov’d 

Is but a portion inconceivable 

Of that wliich first upon the w'ater mov’d. 

Of that which made thro’ death retrievable 
Our forfeit life ; that love — ^wdiich yet w’e trust 
Shall draw us into God — to heaven from dust. 

IIOML. 

The little bark upon wide waters lying. 

The great leviathans that tnerein take 
Pastime, and hurt it not — tlie birds that make 
Their nests in cavern'd cliffs and crags, ontflying 
Over the billowy surge, and wildly crying — 

The beasts that with their roar the forests shake. 

And keep the fiends of night all broad awake ; 

The worn winds among lonely islands dying. 

These are fJic poet’s visions as he looks 

Forth from his curtain’d casement, when long* nights 

Shut out the world, all save the moonlit brooks. 

And valley twinkling with domestic lights. 

Then thai^s he God that here his lot is cast 
In the soft bosom of a world so vast. 
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"The fourth 3^ear of active warfare 
has dawned upon us, without even yet 
the “ Gazette’s pompous” call to arms, 
or signal of hostilities. Did the dis- 
tant thunder not roll in our cars — 
were lists of the dead and the d^dng 
of our kith and kindred, b}’- thousands 
sacrificed in an ignoble strife on the 
inhospitable shores of Biscay, not pa- 
raded before our eyes — did annual 
budgets not supplcmcntarily record 
the waste of national treasure, as the 
despatches of Evans are dyed with 
that of blood — ^^ve might be tempted 
to believe in the existence of that 
stfrte of blissful “ peace,” Tvhich the 
absence of hostile aggression from 
without seemed to guarantee as our 
lot, about which the somnolent Gleii- 
rlg so poeticallj^ raves in his day- 
dreams, in the name of which Lord 
Palmerston concludes treaties of “ co- 
operating non-intervention,” and ever 
and anon upon the altars of the dcilj' 
offers up hecatombs of victims, Diitcli, 
Portuguese, .Christinos, Carlists, or 
Britons, as the case may be. For the 
accomplishment of peace, indeed, ne- 
ver ^d Minister yet toil, on his own 
showing, with ardour more intense or 
with means more directly o])posed to 
the end — and yet the temple of Janus 
remjiiiis still with portals wide open. 
Is the modern janitor, perchance, two- 
faced like his ancient godship ? Whilst 
with one front the Foreign Minister 
smiles heavenly harmony, do the bel- 
licose propensities of the former Se- 
cretary (it War lurk under the reverse 
of the hifrons? So it would seem; for 
whilst the words of the noble Vis- 
count are all of concord and soft- 
sound, his action, if not his voice, has 
been all of war. Six years agono^ 
the commencing era of his profes- 
sional career as a ^'juvenile Whig,” 
abroad the nation had not one cause 
for eniAity, or one foe ; whilst even 
now the dying strains of departing 
friendship — ^the last speech of Louis 
Philippe, the one only friend — are 
lingering in his cars ; -and of quarrels 
' a plenteous harvest has ripened to his 
hands, the*ppoduce of seed .of his own 
sowing, from the banks of the* Neva 
to the Pillars of Hercules. For the 
readers of Maga the story is one of 


bj^gones already ; the northern seer, 
wrapt in the abstractions of second 
sight, read the book of fate, and to 
the pages of forecasting history trans- 
ferred the ominous cliaj)teis. The 
evidence of facts .accomplished is little 
e\se than the repetition of those Ibrc- 
told, and needs only to be chronicled 
'without comment or glossarj^ 

Time has rolled on since the ‘^seces- 
sion ” of Louis Phili])]!!' from copart- 
nership with the “ hai’c-braiucd Pal- 
merston” was })rcdictc‘d from signs 
and tokens tliat could not be mistaken. 
The rapid fuUIhnent h;;d Avelluigh 
outstripped the i)ul)li(‘iiy of our ])i:og- 
nosticatieu. Who does not romciuber 
the fury, iiuleeeiit as lUicfiiirolL.ble, of 
DoAviiing Street, when the timely 
warning av.’S borne out by tiio i.^siu* ? 
when the King of the French ‘Mvariiy 
resolved to retrace his eourst‘,” as ^yr 
had shoAvii that he Avould, and as proof 
be^'oiid the reach of doubt, discharged 
disgracefully from hi; ciihiiict the 
very creative fed by his bounty, Avhu 
for some ba<e purpose of tralHe, in 
stocks, perhaps v.as, niikiioning of, 
and uusanctioned In lii- royal maslcj*, 
organizing armic- and prejiarlng in 
secret the iuvasi{>n of Spain. I'hc 
rage and terror iji Downing Stiwl 
know indeed no homi'*^, for jdaee and 
pelf trembled in the h d.iia e, mid were 
involved in the laizaid of the cast. 
That portion (*f the mini terlal pre';> 
which battens on official odal, and 
performs as helloAvs to the Foreign 
department, reflected with irate blasts 
the crazed luunoiirs of their patron. 
Louis Philippe, the “ iailhfiiJ,” the 
“magnanimous” all\ , bcearne, from 
the moment of refusal to stcej) hi-; 
diadem further in hh.od, a usurper, 
an ingratc, regardh'ss of oath.';, and 
false to alliance. Furious threats 
were darkl^’^ uttered against the peace 
of his realm and the safely of his 
throne. Nay, one, eager dovibtlc.'‘'.s 
to put to shame the devotion less 
abject of its rival for ministerial fa- 
vour, and to establish a title to higberr 
wages and more exclusive patronage, 
did not scruple to affect a semblance 
of the religion which, in customary 
slang, had been daily designated in 
its columns as cant, by blasphemously 
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(lenouiiei|^ with mock-fervour the 
disasters of Constantino and the route 
of the Freiiclf army, as the visitation 
scathing as deserved of Almighty 
vengeance upon the pcifidy and per- 
jury of the French monarch — even as, 
and in servile imitation of, its lord 
and master, who at the close of the 
last parliamentary session, with 2 )iety 
original and pathetic, if not edif^ iiig, 
dared to invoke the protection of an 
all-sceing Providence as the sole hope 
for himself and his men-at-arms in 
St- Sebastian. In dcliance of all, in 
withering scorn of all this bombast 
and invective, Louis Pliilippe has 
Ijersevercd, has reiterated the lixlty of 
his purpose, lie has done mori‘ ; 
not satisiied v. ilh consigning it to 
dijdoniatic l otes, (lie fh>t occasion 
has liccni sciz<‘d for procLiiming it 
solmniily before t’ne estates of his 
kingdom in session assembled — for 
ratifviiig and eoiiseeratiiig it in the 
face (»r the ci\ilized Avorld. And in 
wh.it language does he abjure armed 
intervention ” in toe Pi'niiiMila r Laeh 
V T.l barbed viili sting ine; satire — 
each seiiteii' '' pointed it li bitter de-. 
risioii, and itii repn/bation how 
pitiless and iiu*']) ning, npnn the jjolicy 
anti-nation il, anti-social, and llicreforc 
i’abnerstonian. “ J\"pcre que la 
nionarchie coiirtltiitionelle trioiiqdicra 
des perils ([ne la ineiiacent. Mais j'ai 
vonlii jHTsrrrcr ):ton 2>o<fs rh s'lcrtjiccs 
(lout on ne saur.iit prevoir I'ctendue 
el des {‘<>usc(i?icncis incfflcKlahlr'i dc 
toKtii thti iTi iition armev dans les al- 
fctires interieures de hi PeniiiMila.” 
lleio we see a mighty sovereign isli- 
ing to spare Ins kingdom from sa- 
criiices,” because the extent of them 
cannot be foreseen, and declining an 
''»armcd intervention” in theatlairsof 
another state, because tlic conse- 
(juences arc incalculable and the 
l)Ooide he rules ()V(*r are not faint- 
licarted or impoverished, but rich to 
overflow,' and gallant to excess — 
with an anny of heroes 300,000 
strong, and an exchequer abounding 
in the year’s surplus over ex 2 )enditiire 
of one million and three (luartcrs ster- 
ling, over and above taxes taken otfto 
the extent of nearly L. *2,400,000 more. 
How* inagniflcently rfocs Dov/iiing 
Street contrast, with the Tnilerics ! . 
Htre to spare* sacrifices” never 
enters into the account of Whig juve- 
nility, for it would seem that Britons 
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arc born to them as naturally as the 
sparks fly upwards. We are indeed, 
in the manner of honest lago ” 
Hume, “ penny wise ” in the most 
thrift^’’ sense of saving, by candlc-cinls 
and cJicese-parings, some half the (wst 
for i^rinting his w'astc motions j that 
wo are “ pound foolish,” the account 
current of hundreds of thousands an- 
nually, and millions periodically, to 
the Palmerstoniaii debit is sufficient 
voucher for. And hence is it that 
whilst the farsecing Frenchman he- 
sitates to plunge into the conse- 
qiienees of intervention, ” which even, 
in his practiced apprehension, are de- 
clared to be incaleulablc,” no reflec- 
tion or enigma insolvablc restrains 
the boiling action of the British Phre- 
biis. He, with all the “ faith undoubt- 
ing” of full-blown ignorance, seizes 
the reins and dashes into tlie realms of 
misf, there to become the sport of 
f'hanee, and to bo driven from pillar* 
to post even as the wind listctli. If re- 
luctance, even in the money sense alone, 
wTre exjii'cssed in terms so explicit 
and by contrast so insulting towards 
his dashing ally on this side the 
water, 'with what nobleness of feel- 
ing, in ivliat a spirit* of exalted 
])atriotif?m, is the perhration of the 
l)aragrcq)h gloriously wound up. La 
I'idticr,''' continues the monarch, 
garde Ic sauy de sea oi fans pour sa 
propre cause, et lorsquc’cllc cst rc- 
dnite a la doiilourcuse iiccessitc do les 
ajipcler a le verser jiour sa defense, ce 
ii’cst (jUe sous nofre (jloneua: drapeau 
quo les soldats l'’r‘an(;ais niarehcnt au 
combat.” — {luimcnsc ajjjduuse in the 
A.ssemblj/,') Is there within the li- 
mits of this great empire one patriotic 
heart that does not respond to the full 
import of expressions so truly royal, 
so gracefully becoming the first magis- 
trate of a free peojile ? The sublimity 
of the sentiment corresponds with the 
beauty of the diction — the language 
is that not of one but of every na- 
tion — it exhibits the interests and 
sympathies of the man in subjection 
to the feelings of the patriot, and the 
forecasting sagacity of the statesman. 
This may not be comprehensible in- 
deed by that special class with whom 
I)lace and patriotism are convertible 
verbiage — ^who have been in turn the 
lacqueys and offcasts of every party, 
by each hackneyed or spit upon, as the 
caprice or expediency of the moment 
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prevailed; but the withering rebuke 
of the latent meaning wiU flash, nay 
has flashed upon eyes gloating over it 
through official rheum, and passion im- 
potent as undissembled, will swell and 
fume at the merciless exposure of na- 
tional betrayal and political imbecility. 
If France has cause to exult in a govern- 
ment which glories in “ saving her 
from sacrifices, tlie extent of which 
could not be foreseen,” England can 
have small reason to rejoice in a mi- 
nistry which embarks irreflectivcly on 
a lavish career of “ sacrifices,” the sum 
and the term of which are abandoned 
to the solution of the doctrine of 
chances. If France, shrinking in- 
tuitivelj^ from “ armed intervention in 
the aflairs of the Peninsula,” from fejir 
of the consequences incalculable,” 
stamps with the seal of approbation 
the cautious abstinence of her rulers, 
England, plunged -wildly in the strife, 
reckless of calculation, and careless of 
conseqiien<ies — here warring by sea or 
land on the coasts of Biscay — there in 
the Tagus operating revolution, and 
madly arrayed against Constitution 
and people — ^will hardly applaud the 
hare-brained Quixotism of her leaders. 
If France triumphantly re-echoes the 
generous declarjition of her chiefs, that 
she reserves the blood of her sons 
for her own cause,” and that when 
necessary to “ shed it in her own de- 
fence, it is only’ under lier own glorious 
standards that French soldiers shall 
march to battle,” can England ap- 
plaud in the men at the helm the same 
loftiness of purpose, the like nobleness 
of discrimination — a march equally 
measured, dignified, and national ? — 
Even in the metropolis of the cm[)ire 
have not foreign ensigns been \mfurl- 
ed, and “ her sons,” by thousands, 
armed and banded under "them ? Have 
they not, like mercenary laiiznechts, 
been led to battle and slaughter, for a 
cause not that of their countryr, and 
sworn fealty to other than their own 
lawful monarch? Have they not 
battled without honour, and been 
foiled with disgrace by a handful of 
mountaineers, ill-disciplined, and 
worse accoutred? Have not these 
brave, but misguided and unfortunate 
Britons, entrapped under foreign co- 
lours, and subject therefore only to 
the rules of foreign discipline, been 
mercilessly flogged in a foreign land, 
according to the English code, and 
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left to perish by wholesale ^ starva- 
tion and disease, from want of pay, 
rations, and quarters, According to 
Spanish practice? Have not hun- 
dreds been condemned to hard labour 
and incarceration, by summary sen- 
tences of courts-martial, constituted 
according to British martial law, to 
-whose jurisdiction they were not 
amenable ? Have they not, or most 
of them, been consigned and trans- 
l)orted to Santander and other Spanish 
dungeons — to wliicb, for filth and 
abominations, there is nothing com- 
parable on the face of tlic earth — 
where, if survivors there be, they still, 
for aught that is known, linger in 
irons, like the vilest of felons? Was 
the only crime of these deluded vic- 
tims tiuit of deiiiim'ling a release from 
duty’, anil restoralioii to their homes, 
upon the expiration of their term of 
service, according* to the tenour of 
(‘iig.igcmeiits formally’ drawn up, au- 
thenticated and signed by the con- 
tracting parties in England? Were 
the.-e atrocities perpetrated under the 
* sanction and by the orders (5f men 
still bearing his ?ilajesty commission, 
subj(‘ct therefore to the royal pleasure 
anil the law- of the realm, .although 
authorized by his Majesty’s advisers to 
admit the foivigner into a copartnery 
of allegiance, and do suit and service 
under her for value rcceivetf? And 
have his Majesty’s servants in high 
places connived at these llagniiit vio- 
lations of t)ie rights — this fidonious 
torture of the persons — these ci imp- 
ing, kidiiajiping attacks upon the 
liberties of Jlritish citizens ? Or have 
they remonstrated, in the indignant 
tones of national feeling and dignity 
outraged, and exacted signal repara- 
tion for insults and injury accumulated 
upon their country and their fellow- 
subjects ? We know not — we would 
fixin hope against misgivings ; but the 
day of reckoning must come, when, if 
the quick sense of national honour be 
not utterly extinct, they’ will be ren- 
dered responsible in the Legislature, 
by one branch of which they may in- 
deed, under favour of Mr Daniel 
O’Connell, be again redeemed, how- 
ever deeply dyed in ignominy, from 
the pains of purgatory’, as so ofteifthey 
have before been, but not even that 
unscrupulous accomplice can smother 
the publication of evidence ; or, if the 
connivance be not purged, and the 
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vindication of wrong* proved to have 
been both prompt and decisive, stay 
the outbreak of^opular resentment, or 
mitigate the rigorous award of public 
opinion. The time will arrive too, wo 
trust, when face to face tlie miserable 
sufferers who may fortunately survive 
for a Spanish gaol delivery, shall meet 
their ruthless oppressors at tlui bar of 
impartial justice, lodge their ajipeal 
against tyranny mnjxampled, and at 
the hands of a jury of their country- 
men demand redress and retribution. 
Until the advent of an administration 
enslaved by faction at home, abroad 
contemned, and aliens in national 
sympathies, the name and the charac- 
ter of a Bitish citizen wt‘rc ever in all 
lands a })assport and safe-guard sacred 
and untjuestioned. Nov , “ none so 
])Oor 'to d«) liiiii reverence.” In Por- 
tugal he ventures forth by daylight 
only, content, as if “patieiu "' wen* the 
badge of all his tribe,” ti» a])ide coii- 
liiniely and iiK^ult, so he onl\ (‘<c;ipe 
open ^iolonec or c(»wanlly as’^as^ina- 
tion. In Spain he is nianacl<‘d as a 
malefat*t(»r, or thrust into tin* cvnulcmn- 
(mI cell lik(' a ninrderer. In 'I’urkey 
he is bastiu.idoed on the whim of a 
functionary . and b\ way t>f .salve for 
bn*eratcd llesh, and n(uiu(l<‘d iHaionr, 
and the insolence of c(nnplaiul, im- 
prison(*d afterward?. Iiiv(‘>ted e^ery 
whore, in his own despite, with the 
iiatred or contempt in.spinul by liis 
(Government, vliose ivjuite in ohlcii 
times liiid been his ])aiio])]y of ]n‘o- 
tectioii, lie is sneeringly' kicked or 
vindictively' prosecuted according to 
law, as tlic case may' he, as proxy for 
the sins of his .superiors at lioine. 

Franco and I'reiichiiicn ha\e under- 
stood national glory and national ob- 
jects in a higher and holier light. 
They hold aloof from broilk in which, 
whatever the symipathies of oiiiiiioii, 
the exclusive! iiiter(*sts of Franco are 
in no wise implicated. And accord- 
ingly, French citizens are neither 
bastinadoed, nor outraged, nor ])laccd 
in fetters. She has resigned in favour 
of Lord Palmerston all the renown of 
bucaneering on the high sea.s, of 
arraying the British uniform, the once 
far-famed red coats, ^ndcr foreign 
colours, of degrading the immortal 
‘^blue jackets” by marcliing them 
under and subjecting them to a foreign 
flag. Our valiant tars have fought, 
and conquered as they always must—.. 
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our countrymen have been enrolled 
soldiers, have combated courage- 
ously, have been betrayed and 
abandoned to death by famine, 
pestilence, and incarceration — under a 
foreign standard. Lives have been 
risked, blood has been shed, not for 
the defence of their native land — not 
iiiider their own glorious ensigns” 
— ^not in behalf of a nation unanimously 
in arms against a powerful oppressor, 
but, for there is none more valid or 
colour.iblc pretext, that the Secretary 
for Fori‘igu Affairs may earn his 
salary, and, by embroiling affairs, ren- 
der liimst'lf indispensable to the Whigs, 
by whom he is despised, and jjerpe- 
tuate their reign by" distracting atten- 
tion from the official blunders and 
forced revolutionary tendencies for 
which tlu'Y tljeiiiselve.5 are loathed and 
repudiated. In the midst of peace we 
liave been at war for four long year.'.- — 
blood, Britisli blood, has flowed in 
tornujis, and yef Lord CGJencJg, in one 
of fho.«e niomeiit.s, few and far between, 
(»f incipient wakefulness from the Jong 
winter of a tor])id lethargy, raved to 
liis friend'^ at Inverness about tbe 
ble^sing.s of i)eace and the ])rcserva- 
tion of peace” by bim.'self and bis co- 
ma(e>. IIi< last long traiiec had 
doubtless been fruitful of tbe theme, 
and lie sbadoAved forth to bis bearers 
the beatilie visions as sober realities. 

The star of Lord Palmerston, from 
a total eelipso, has, however, latterly 
become visible in tbe ascendant. The 
relief of Bilboa h doubtless e(pial in 
his eyes to the triumph of a ses.sion, 
and security for the receipt of one 
whole year’s salary. The festivities 
of Broadlands have rocommeueed up- 
on the strength of it, and Mr I’oulett 
Thomson, who partakes of the hos- 
pitality, and is tolerated in turn by all 
bis aristocratic colleagues, has expe- 
rienced the benefit of the good clieer. 
It is a long lane that has never a turn- 
ing, and for our part we arc disposed 
to congratidatc the noble Viscount 
upon that long day which convicted 
culprits always pray for. He will 
profit by it doubtless to put his house 
in order, for whatever he the chances 
in the march of events for some of his 
more consistent hut not more thorough- 
going colleagues of the Radical school, 
upon him the fast colour dye of oft-re- 
peated apostacy is ineffaceable. Farthei^ 
political harlequinades, or compound of 
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politico-cliemicalsy can no more dis- 
charge it than the Ethiopian, by casting 
his sable skin, hope to change milk- 
white. The favourite tints of all are 
reflected in the ever-changing hues of 
the camelcon, but nobody can swear 
by them, and all distrust their perma- 
nency. The days of the Secretary at 
War flowed smoothly when his ciiicf 
dealings lay with femmes soles, femmea 
couvertes and veuves desesperees only 
his miseries commenced on his com- 
merce with men, war, and diplomacy 
— with Van Zuylen, Talleyrand, Poz- 
zo di Borgo, and Colonel Evans. 
Thrice happy will he account himself^ 
ere many moons perchance, to escape 
into a glorious obscurity in the House 
of Lords, should the surcharged 
clouds of public wrath give such time- 
ly warning of the coming thunder, as 
to permit the fulfilment of stipulation. 
In that grave body the mincing speech 
and tripping gait will hardly tell so 
effectively as in the Commons, where 
the aristocracy of blood imposes state, 
as witness the solemn littlenesses of 
Lord John Russell and the babyisms 
of Lord Morpeth. 

But the relief of Bilboa is not the 
pacification of Spain ; it is not oven 
the conquest of Biscay. The Carlists 
have scarcely lost an inch of ground ; 
their advanced posts stUl overlook and 
beleaguer the city, though its walls 
are no longer battered in breach b}' 
their cannon. The loss of a few hun- 
dred men — which, taking for ffranted 
the gasconading report of their adver- 
saries, was the upshot of damage, can 
exercise little influence of a decisive 
nature on the ultimate result of the 
contest. The loss of the Christinos 
was equally severe with that of the 
Carlists, and Espartero, after a victory, 
which he dared not follow' up, over a 
foe, described as routed and flying on 
all sides in utter confusion, W'as still, 
weeks after, reposing within the de- 
fences of the town he had delivered, 
in sight of antagonists without, still 
eager for combat, and daring him to 
advance. Colonel Evans, lion-heart- 
ed as ho is, but* brainless of skill and 
resource as he has shown himself, on 
his side lies, , where ho has lain for 
months, quietly ensconced under shel- 
ter of the battlements of the castle de 
la Mota, at the head of nearly 10,000 
troops, who ought to be brave, because 
they are Britons, and for discipline 


unequalled, seeing they have been 
surpassingly flogged. There he re- 
mains, bearded and blo<itaded by 3000 
raw mountaineers at Prnani. There, 
in Castilian indolence, he abides, with 
Fiientarabia in sight; as a daily lesson 
of humility — as the ungrateful me- 
mento of the disastrous day of his last 
foray, when at the head of 6000 vtt- 
Uentes, and an awfid battering train, 
he was disgracefully repulsed from its 
mud fort, garnished with two pieces 
of artillery, served by seventy resolute 
Guipuzcoanos. The Legion is heard 
of at Madrid too oflen, but only on 
the frequent ai)parition and by tin' 
clamorous importunities of the pay- 
master and coininissary for duros and 
rations. In England no bulletin's, 
breathing v,er and smoked with pow- 
der from the lield of batiie, are receiv- 
ed; but epistles arrive from nuisLi- 
chioed gallants of tlie staff, redolent 
of the iJMgranco of a ladyV boudoir, 
and telling — immortal (‘omrado of the 
great Wellington, hide your drooi>iiig 
laurels — in tender straiiis of the Gui- 
pn:roon((S tan f/variosHas, and baf/les, 
and ; or ever mid anon, with 

bolder fliglit, of.-opitas, olki podridas, 
and ,/7V.vto, where Daniel O’ Connell, 
the recreant hero of a luindred kicks, 
is toasted -vritli thuin'crhig salvos. 
The stentorian iiivinciide^ of Kaeehus 
and Yeuiis were h*-s hnish of their 
lungs, how ever prodigtd of their hceis, 
at the EuonlaiMhi.iu raee>. The en- 
terprising chi0)faiii, according to his 
own pT’oclamatioii, w ill shortly he at 
rovJc for Westminster ; “ tired of w’ar's 
alarms” he will abandon St Sebastian, 
where fighting should have been the 
order of the day, for St Stephen’s, 
where talking is. At Ikimplona, Sar?- 
field, in like manner, with Ids C’liris- 
tino ma>ses, has dozed aw ay the sum- 
mer ; but now that the season for action 
has passed unimproved, the note of 
preparation is .-ounded. Tho old Cxe- 
iioral will bo eoiitent to tarry a W'luh* 
longer no doubt ; the rich plains of 
the Arga will be, as they have been, 
preferred to the rugged steeps of Na- 
varras, for the gout is a bad moun- 
taineer, and the keen blast of Sierras 
little propitious to the indulgence of 
the siesta. Mean wiiile, Ribeiro and 
Zavala, at Burgos or on the Ebro, are 
recruiting from their conflicts with and 
chase after Gomez, from which they 
reaped so little of renown, and he car- 
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ried off so vast a treasure. Instruc- 
tions to march, to attack, to conquer, ’ 
to capture, Don Carlos, in his haunts 
and fastnesses may bo despatched in 
heaps from Madrid to all tlicse com- 
manders, hut the engine cannot per- 
form without steam, nor the animal 
machine without the sinews of war. 

Instead of sending m(‘,” exclaimed 
General Alaix, “two thousand contra- 
dictory orders, w'hy does not the mi- 
nister forv.'iird my men two thousand 
pairs of shoes?” Hut Mendizabal can 
furnish no funds until he has raised the 
l)riee of stocks, and vrhilst he is ma- 
iKi'iivring oil the stock exchanges of 
London and Paris, all maiia'uvres on 
the Ebro and the 15ida: iioawill be sus- 
lionded. There is no danger of the 
Clirisliiios seeking the lion in his lair, 
intruding on Ihe i\ treat of Carlos at 
Duraiiao or Oiiate, or looking- for wdii- 
tcr quarters amidst the wild steppes 
of (iuii)zueoa, or the snow-crow'ued 
heights of Eiseay. Tliey will esteem 
theiiisehes happy, should the statu rjuo 
ri'st uutrouhled till the ■•'piliig by some 
si’ddeii inenrsioii of Cabitiv or dar- 
ing inroad vS (ionu'z. 

In proper; ion as tiie portion of the 
( 'liristin(;s h is been w'(*:ikencd during 
the p.'i’t year, liu" the swoiy of Dim 
Cfirlo' lieeii ex (ended, ant I his prospects 
improved. I rom tlic defensive he has 
been enabled lo act otieiisively, and 
bce.mie tin- a^fiiilant in the Xorth, and 
the iriunipljant invader in the South. 
I’rom till! Hills he has descended into 
tlic phi ills, llis arms liaveswvpt vie- 
loiioii>ly through the A.-turias, over 
tile plam.- of the two Caslilcs, and the 
rich and ]K*opled ]*ro^inces of Anda- 
lusia and Eslramadura. The victory 
of .bidraipie, within thirty-six miles of 
Madrid, shook the new throne of La 
Granja to its foundations — tlicINloorisli 
castle of Cordova w as taken by assault 
after the city had joj’^ously opened its 
jiortals — the army of Malagueiios, iii- 
cludiiig the band of assassins, feroci- 
ously distinguished as the compania 
snngrientc, surprised and slaughtered 
at llacna, expiated with their own 
gore the cowardly murders of Do- 
iiadio and San Justo — Granada in- 
vited, and was taken possession of by 
the victors — the rcvolhtionary troops 
and authorities fled from Seville in 
panic terror of a conqueror still fifty 
miles away — Cadiz prepared for siege, 
— the Sierra Morena was ascended. 


^d Almadeii, valiantly defended by 
lin Englishman, stormed in sight and 
within gunshot of Christino armies 
superior in numbers — the famous en- 
trenchments of San Roque were occu- 
pied, and the garrison saved from an- 
nihilation only by the cannon of Gib- 
raltar — ^finally, the invincible Gomez, 
after detaching a division to scour 
and fix itself in Aragon, after realizing 
the boast of Caasar, veni, vidi, vici, 
retraced his steps, surrounded by hos- 
tile forces, and ever repulsing them, 
repassing almost within view of the 
capital, and rejoining his sovereign in 
Biscay with an army stronger than 
w hen he left, and gorged with spoil 
and conquest. The march in advance, 
and return triumphant of this extra- 
ordinary chief, have been compared 
to the celebrated retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. There is this distinction, 
that the Greek liad to contend with 
rude barbarians or effeminate satraps 
only, whilst tlic ojiponeiits of Gomez 
were soldiers regularly trained to war, 
and led by the ablest generals of 
Spain. From the far north to the ex- 
treme south, he overran nearly the 
whole of Spain, and in marches and 
counter-marches traversed between 
tw o and three thousand miles. Had 
Villareal, tow-ards Burgos and the 
liigh road to the capital, emulated and 
seconded the enterprise of his gallant 
lieutenant at .T.idraque and in Cor 
dova, Don Carlos mig-htloiig ere novr 
have autographed his decrees, Yo el 
Rey, from San Ildefonso or the Eseii- 
rial. Something was still accom- 
plished in the north ; Biscay was all 
cleared of foes, save the metropolis — 
in Navarre the Christiuos licld no do-’ 
minion beyond, and W'crc imprisoned 
within the walls of Pamplona — in 
(juipnzcoa Colonel Evans and his mcn- 
of-war were kept cajitivc in St Sebas- 
tian — Bilboa was tesieged. Against 
these achievements, and as the whole 
set-olf to this tide of flowing success, 
all the C'hristinos have to array is the 
solitary relief of Bilboa. The balance 
of the year’s finiquito de todas cuentas 
exhibits therefore largely to the cre- 
dit of Don Carlos. The constant pro- 
gression of his cause hitherto, whether 
in war or in public opinion, is unques- 
tionable. No one doubts now that the 
great majority of the Siianish people 
are openly or covertly ranged on his 
side, however the indolence and apathy. 
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irhicli are the national characteristics pected. The expedition of Gomez 
of the centre and the souths may in- flcalmed these feuds of factions ; the 
dispose to active demonstration^ and partial success of Espartero may re- 
induce them to succumb to the empire new — ^the total overthrow of the Car- 
of force. Whatever isolated advan- lists would indame them to madness, 
tages may have attended the operations In 1823, previous to the entrance of 
of his antagonists, they are solely re- the French into the Peninsula, when 
fcrable, and publicly acknowledged the Constitution of 1812 was in full 
so, to foreign energy — to the skill and swing, and the reign of the Cortes un- 
impetuosity resistless of the British disputed save by the inconsiderable 
marine. The Cortes and Christine guerillas ofthercgency of the Seed’ Ur- 
exist by sufferance or support alone of gel, scattered over isolated points on 
France and Great Britain. Powerless the frontiers of ("atalonia confining on 
for defence even, they rely for safety France — even then, we say, when the 
upon the “ co-operation ” of Lord sovereign power of the Cortes would 
Palmerston, and all their hopes of ulti- seem to have existed, as it ought* in 
mate triumph are based upon the ‘‘in- its full plenitude, anarchy ruled in all 
tervention” of Louis Philippe. Their its horrors. Each day was sigiia- 
condition otherwise is one of helpless lized by a revolt, a revolution, con- 
weakness and hopeless despondency — spiracics,massaeres, and assassinations, 
they arc the shadows of power merely. One day Martinez de la Rosa w as ini- 
and as shadows they w'ould dei):u't. nistcrial lord of the asc'Ciidant ; tl;e 
The })osition of Cliristino, and of next, iis W'C have seen it rejicated of 
the more measured of tin* revolution- yesterday, east off as too moderate, 
ary party, who yet retain an influence too couleur de rose, and rcpJaci*d by 
in atfairs, would, in the event of sue- Agustin Arguelles, wdio in turn made 
cess against Don Carlos, exchange way for San Miguel, of di})lomatic 
only one description of peril for another fame, and he to the rash, ignorant, and 
more nearly touching them, and there- ultra destructive, but still gallant and 
fore more terrible. The throne of La generous Torrij os. One day w e had 
Granja is seated on a volcano, from Riego, at the head of his myrmidons of 
which the tire and dame of party broil the Isla do Leon, wdth following 1u- 
would too surely issue in the capital, multuous crow ds, rebellioiisly j)arail- 
should the Bizcaiiio craters be closed, iug the streets, and d( nouiuing veii- 
and the threatening proximity of the geaJice against tlie monandi in Ids ])«- 
mutual foe cease to restrain, by the lace, or at the theatre Tearing coiip- 
W'ell-understood obligations of com- lets of sanguinary rhymes to his beard, 
mon safety. Secret and treasonable to the abominable chorus (d‘ Trogtda 
affiliations swarm in the chief cities, />crro (gulp it dowui, dog; ; the next a 
in the National Guards, and in every combat betwdxt the guards royal* and 
regiment of the army ; in Madrid it- guards national, which deluged the 
self the initiated scarcely affect conceal- city with blood, 
ment now^, and arc impatient of autho- One day the text w'as “ down w ith 
rity. Extraordinary powers, susjxui- the Church,’* which a ferocious mob 
sion of the Constitution, and of indivi- interpreted by litenilly hammering 
dual liberty, have been conferred by the out the brains of the Canon Vinuesa ; 
Cortes upon the Government, to ira- the next, the cry of Mejia and his 
prison without form of trial, to banish crew in the gallery of the assembly 
without cause assigned, to establish and outside the doors was changed to 
siimmaiy' and military law for prompt “ down with the Cortes,” from w luch 
execution of persons qualified as dis- the liberal representatives were too hap- 
affected, a category large enough to py to escape with no greater damage 
include all who may chance to be sus- than a storm of blows and volleys 


* On this occasion Cordova, so well known of late as General-in-Chief of the Chris- 
tino army of the North, w'as a lieutenant of the royal guard, and as such engaged in the 
affray. He was discovered after its termination under the bed of one of the Infantas 
at the palace, where he had concealed himself from the fury of the mob, busied in the 
assassination of such of his comrades as could not place themselves under the protec- 
tion, and claim the clemency of Morillo. 
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of execrations. The entrance of the 
Duke d* Angouleme^ at the head of a 
numerous French army, had the in- 
stant effect of reconciling all rivalries, 
and postponing all enmities between 
the patriot factions, late so rancorously 
implacable and waging the guerra a 
citchiUo against each other. In pre- 
sence of a crisis which menaced all, 
because all were compromised in 
greater or less degree, thej'^ frater- 
nised for the time, being as now' may 
be witnessed, on the same spot and 
among the same people. The truce 
is not the less hollow', however ; Cala- 
trava can no more consort w'ith Cabi J- 
lero than Mendez Vigo with either. 
Fortunate generals, too, w'ill not be 
wanting to repeat tbc former exain})le 
of Llander in Catalonia, and at tlie 
head of armies, desperate from misery 
(‘iidured and want of pay, revenging 
their own w'rongs or satisfying thi'ir 
ow'u ambition. WhiLst Mendizabal 
presid(^s f)ver the finances and disposes 
of the plunder, pn'toxts for robcdlion 
can never be wanting. The stock- 
jobbing charlatan has reccaitly been 
raising the wind by surreidilioiis sales 
in the mone\ market of bond'^ re- 
deemed by the sinking fund, ami 
tliercforo cancelled. The (lisj)osal of 
national domains, after the fashion of 
Carvalho, in Portugal, is announced 
as effected at hundreds jK'r cent above 
value, the amount, however, being 
liquidated in vales or obligations of 
no worth beyond the paper which re- 
presents them. Tlis projects for 
negotiating hills on Havana can no 
longer avail, now' that tlie constitution 
lias invaded Cuba, and Santiago in 
the south has hoisted the standard of 
insurrection against Captain (jcneral 
Tacon in the north. Mean while the 
camp of Carlos is sujiplied, if frugally, 
with regularity ; the able and inde- 
fatigable Ouvrard, like an exchequer 
ambulante, visits every exchange, 
and taxes every capitalist or state. 
One moment he is heard of in Lon- 


don, and the next in Amsterdam ; at 
Another in Vienna, and anon in Naples 
or Turing 

Such being the present posture of 
affairs, and such the prospects contin- 
gent on changes of the actual govern- 
ment of Madrid, do they off er smdi 
guarantees as should satisfy states- 
men of the efficacy of intervention to 
the pacification of Spain ? And are 
fhey such as to secure full compensa- 
tion to the country for the immense 
sacrifices to wdiich it has submitted or 
would be called on to sanction ? We 
say intervention,” discarding that 
mock subtlety of distinction, by which 
fribbling sciolists W'oidd define a differ- 
ence betwixt “intervention ” and “co- 
operation ; *’ a distinction w'liich now' 
imposes on no one, w'liich Marshal 
Soult, w'itli the honest frankness of a 
soldier, has recently stigmatized in the 
Frencii House of Peers as “ disgrace- 
ful and dishonourable,” and which 
may be classed with the farcical ab- 
surdity of jn! floras pat a cnconirar 
perros. The “ intervention ” of Lord 
Palmerston has but aggravated the dis- 
ease for W'liieU he has so long adminis- 
tered it with the matehless effrontery 
of an empiric, as a nostrum infallible. 
The greatness of (/arlos has grown 
w ith tlie thunder of our sdiijis of w'ar, 
with the niunher and exploits of our 
marines, with the stripes and morta- 
lity of the legion. Ihitil the revolution 
of La Granja, and the proclamation 
of a Constitution which levelled both 
Crown and Peerage, even he depre- 
cated French “ intervention ” on a 
larger scale than his own. Subse- 
quent to that event, lie became even 
more importunate for it to any extent,, 
for revolutions arc contagious, and 
the note of peerage reform was sound- 
ed nearer home. Influenced probably 
by the same fears, and sympathetic by 
a versatility of principle and superfi- 
ciality of character similiar, although 
set off* by more* brilliant endowments, 
M. Thiers, then Premier of France, 


' Amongst other projects of this extraordinary man, he has lately prevailed with the 
irin to establish in the Island of Sardinia free ports, or iiorts ciitrcjiot, by 

. rt .1 ♦ Ti* A. J _ . .-n 1 _ A . 1 111 
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impatient to distinguish his adminis- member, having disagreed with him, 
tration, and perhaps not less so to^^ he tendered his resignation. In order 
sw' ell the hoards of sordid pefr, in bar- to conciliate and retain him, his col- 


ter for which he has apostatized from 
all the former opinions of his life, and 
betrayed the ancient patrons of his 
abject fortunes — M. Thiers committed 
himself and almost compromised 
France to the policy of larg’e and more 
direct intervention. But what wore 
the terms imposed — ur.dcr what con- 
ditions were tlic “ consequences incal- 
culable” to be encountered? Hear 
them, ye Westminster Radicals — listen 
to them, ye men of the legion — blush 
for them, yc patriots of the old Fng- 
lish school ! Tlio British troops des- 
tined to form part of the interven- 
tion” army were to be placed under tlie 
orders of French g'Ciier.ds,as alone ca- 
pable of Ica'Uug them to victor^' — they 
were to he prevailed on, and the plain 
inference is th.d it was settled, to ac~ 
ccjitcr ?ff? Franca is, 

and the combin'd force (»f the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, v'immandc jtar un 
ocNLRAL HviiiLi', dout uous uurioHS 
pu lAiiu: ciiviix, anntit penUHre, non 
pas fini Its ojf'dns d' car on 
11 a pus Jini ics a(j}iircs d" hi Behjique, 
mcme avee ulcx i.nii niais 

Ics (lurait accclcrccs. This is not the 
language of a Carli&t, or w ('onserva- 
tivo, or a Cuul lltutioiial AVliig, but of 
a pure Whig-Radical, until 18-10 a 
furious Democrat, Li Franco, and con- 
tains the piili of .1 birgaiii l)ctwceii 
him and a Iwofiicr Vfhig-Radical at the 
Foreign Oiiice in England. The in- 
capacity of Colonel ILvans is a matter 
notorious therefore, and on all hands 
agreed upon, in both countrlos ; he 
.was to be replaced by an ah/c general 
— un general habile — nay, ^I. Thiers 
takes more than one occasion to re- 
peat the sneer tliat he was not a gene- 
ral capable. If the date of the pro- 
clamation of tliO gallant inoinbcr to 
liis Westminster constituents be com- 
pared with that (tile beginning of Oc- 
tober, we think) of the period when 
his incapacitij was thus, with won- 
drou*' accord, voted by M. Thiers and 
Lord Palmerston, we shall arrive at 
the secret of the reasons wdiich led to 
his sudden preference of St Stephens 
over St Sebastian. This, however, is 
not all. M. Thiers was of opinion in 
1835 as in 1836 that a time for direct 
“ intervention ” presented itself, but 
the Cabinet, of which he was then a 


leagues imagined a compromise, or 
what he terms a transaction wo 
give it in his own words. Ainsi on 
m’offrit la legion ctrangero of la for- 
mation de corps Franqais, ct ciisuite 
le comma ndeinent dcs forces navides de 
la France et de 1’ Angleterre.” 'flic 
naval forces of England, iiioroo^ cr, 
were to bo jdacod under liis orders, 
and to bo commanded l)y a rreiich 
oflicer. Was Lord ^liiito, as well as 
Lord Palmerston, a party to tliis tlis- 
graceful transaction * 

Happily the peiietraibii of the mo- 
narch discovered, and his firninoss 
disconcerted, the MinL>{<‘ri:.l jntrignr* 
by which the peace, no -less than the 
intercuts, (jf hi& subjects v civ to be 
staked — to be engulfed — ii a (at- 
test of 'which tlic event could iici more 
be predicted tliaii tlic duration calcu- 
lated. For it was not alone eiitr uicc 
into Spain and the amiihilaiiwii of -JO 
or 50,000 CaiTi.-t&.lh:it in (jucstion, 
but tlic occupation for a term of yeai> 
indefinite to secure the .stabililj' of the 
existing govcrimient, and to crusli the 
hydra-headed faclion-' svliich encircle 
it most nearly, and wall oid«y for tiiiies 
and circuiiistances propitifUJ- to ov'*r- 
throw it utterly. Tin' foundation.-' of 
the reign of au.ircLy j ud t rror 1 m'»c 
already been too d-'ejdy i.uM to »|uaKe 
under any but the ])re.''*uiv of u)aU‘- 
rial foicc ; and the held vast enough 
to require and abvjrb all the diqKrsa- 
ble strength of the state — all the 3 or 
400,000 menwiiicliit kccjisiuiderariii,-. 
The occupation of Ancona has already 
lasted six years, and yet con.spiracy 
and cominolion lu^avc and threaten 
under the soil of Italy. After “ two 
interveiition.s” the settlement is not 
yet accomplished — tlic retention of 
Algiers breatiu'S r{)n(jue‘-ls to which 
France is ijlcdged in the interior, and 
their consolidation are iiov/ costing 
her dear. An intervention in Spain 
would complicate beyond all the diffi- 
culties of her situation, with a dynasty 
scarcely fixed, and a disputed succes- 
sion in prospect. Should an Euro- 
pean war, through accidents not to be 
guarded against, supervene,' could the 
genius of Louis Philippe surmount 
those multiplied dangers under which 
the master-mind of Napoleon suc- 
cumbed ? With his hundreds of thou- 
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sands of h'oops, embattled, perhaps, 
on the Ebro, the Manzanares, and the 
Guadalquivir, how would he garnish 
his frontiers towards the Rhine, and 
Ijuxcmbourg, and the Alps ? How 
will ho replenish the waste of Arab 
Avarfarc, and retfiiii his African acqui- 
sitions ? Will England, for other ob- 
jects ill alliance Avith him, buckle on 
her armour in his behalf, and cam- 
paign it against Austria, or Prussia, 
rr Kussia, or all combined, on tlie 
Rhine and the Scheldt ? Nor is he 
hound, by any stipulation of the quad- 
ruple treaty, to an intervention more 
active or large than may srjuare with 
the prudciK 0 of his policy and the bent 
of his inclination, as will be seen by 
the iirtt article, Avliich they define the 
mo l positive of his obligations: — 
‘‘ Art. !’**■. S. M. Ic Roi dos Fraii- 
i;:iis s’oin^agc a jn'cndre dans la partie 
d'j scs Ktat.*' qui avoisiiic TEspagne, 
le- lU' surcs Ics inioiix calculees i>onr 
emjn'clicr (pi’aucune espece do secours 
cn hos nines, annes on munitions de 
guerre soient envoyds dn territoire 
FiMMi-ais aiix iiisurges on Espagne.” 

We cannot ilo bettor than close Avith 
the follow iiig resume of facts, extract- 
ed from an iinanswtM'ahlc vindication 
of the uieuMired policy in La Presse,^ 
an ably conduct cd Paris paiior, sup- 
posed to he Avritten under the inspira- 
tion of the Tuilcries. 

The reign of Napoleon, as Emperor 
of the h'reneh, lasted nearly ten years, 
IVuin the IStli of ^lay, 1804, to the 
3d of Aiiril, 1814. 

We annex the list of the Senatu.^- 
Ponsultus, or decrees for the levy of 
men, enacted during that period : — 

Men. 

1st. -24(11 Hopiember, 180-5, 80,000 

2d. Tth April, 1807, - - - 80,000 

3d and otli. 21 st January, lOtli 

September, 1808, - - - 240,000 

6tli and 7th. 18th April, otli 

October, 1800, - - - - 70,000 

Otli and loth. 13tli December, 

1810, 100,000 

nth. -JOtli December, 1811, 1*20,000 
J2tli and 13th. 13th March, 

Isl Sopteinher, 1812, - - 237,000 

14th and PJth. lOth January, 

3d Ai^ril, 24th August, 9th 
October, 1 1th ^November, 

1813, 1,040,000 

Total 2,033,000 


exclusive of voluntary enlistments, de- 
partmental guards, the 1 7,000 equip- 
ped horsemen, offered in January, 
1813 ; the levies in mass, organized In 
1814, amounting to ]4-‘b0(t0 men. 
The number of soldiers enrolled hi*- 
tween the 24th of September, 180;5, 
at which period our army Avas already 
formidable, and 1814, may be esti- 
mated at 3,()()(),000 rneri. In 181 -1, 
the effective force of our troops, em- 
ployed in active service, rctrSfttod or 
l)risoners of war, amounted to 802,000 
indiAudnuls. If avo deduct that num- 
ber from the 3,000,000, avo shall find 
that 2,197,400 men fi ll victims to war 
during those nine years, or 244,15.5 
per annum. 

On the P2th of July, 1814, a docu- 
ment Avas published, roeapitidating- 
the losses of Avar 7natcrieJ sustained in 
1812, 181:{, and 1814, and cor.si.sting 
of the following ohjccts : — 

210 pieces of artillery of all sizes : 

1.200.000 projectiles of all kinds ; 

000,000 muskets and other arms; 

12.000 artillery Avagguns ; 

70.000 horses ; 

These objects are A’alued at 

250.000. 000 francs. 

This, hoAAXA’cr, is not all. During 
a space of 13 years, from 1801 to 1813, 
the increase of the national debt leaves, 
according’ to the ofticial return, a de- 
ficit of 1,045,409,000 francs. 

Behold the consequences of ten 
years’ war, of Avhich Waterloo Avas 
the finale. Tlireo millions of soldiers, 

2.000. 000.000 of debt, the agrieulturc, 
manufactures, and trade of France 
sacrificed to a false point of honour, 
more military than nalional — has all 
that, we a.sk, rendered Fraiiee more 
glorious and powerful ? 

Who Avill dare reply in the aflirmn- 
tWe, in presence of the treaties of 
1815? 

Taught by .a fatal cx 2 icrieiice, we 
must not suffer ourselves to be led 
astray by crajity Avords. The honour 
of a nation rests in the power it pos- 
sesses and exercises. The 2 )ower of 
Governments noAv resides less in the 
force of their armies than in the orga- 
nization o# their credit and the ^tent 
of their commerce. 

Let your finances he in good order, 
and pay small armies, and you will be 
more powerful than with a larg’c stand- 
ing force and a budget exhibiting a 
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ileficit ; and, if you be powerful, you 
may be disdainful or severe, as your 
interests may command contempt or 
chastisement. 

The weak are always the most sus- 
ceptible, and this feeling constitutes 
nearly all the courage of those who 
want for strength. 

Well had it boon for (ireat Jiritaiu 
to have been guided by views of equal 
forecast and moderation. We have, 
liowe^^r, dared more adventurously, 
(‘P as I\I. Thiers, in complimentary 
vein, expresses it, we have pursued a 
holder policy, and accordingly the 
hitter fruits of rashness are returned 
upon us. Whilst France carefully 
enshrined herself within the recorded 
limits of a moral” and a negative 
co-operation, as we have seen, the 
I'oroign Secretary scorned the tram- 
mels of a well-kept path,, which re- 
quired not tlio irrigation of liimiaii 
gore, and along whose sides no laiireh 
were to he gathered. Nothing lotlj, 
and emboldened by inij>unity, lie 
launched the vessel of state* at onct* 
on the ocean of strife in the very se- 
cond article of the same treaty : — 
*• Art. 2. S. M. le 11 oi du loyaumc 
uni do la Grande Bretagne of d'lr- 
landc s’engage a fournir a S. ^1, C. 
tons les secours d’armes et de mimi- 
tions dc guerre ejue S. !M. C. pourra 
reclamer, et en outre a F ossiiife?' avec 
(ks ftn ees nai'nJf s, si cela iioces- 
saire.” Tlius, not only was the Trea- 
sury pledged without reserve, hut the 
whole naval force of the empire phie- 
o.'l at the disposal, and cuibarked in 
the cause of a disputed sic*,*cs.sion in 
the Peninsula. And wherewith have 
w c been recompensed for all the sacri- 
fices, untold and micahudahle, in time 
past, for the same land, though in a 
more holy cause ? Has coniinerce 
been enriched and augmented by the 
abandonment of a prohibitory code, 
and the adniis>ion of British jiroducts 
been tolerated, even upon the same 
liseal footing which governs here for 
those of Spain ? Did the ("ortes of 
1812. or those which swayed the des- 
tinies of Spain from 1820 to 1823, ad- 
vance one step in the career of ecoiio- 
mi(^ reforms feciprocall^ieneficially 
to trade ? Or lather, wei e not all our 
proposals to that cflect listened to with 
repugnance, and repulsed with mani- 
fest aversion? Let us not deceive 
ourselves ; the day that shall dawn ou 


the adoption of a liberal and recipro- 
cal system, may witness also the dis- 
memberment, if not dissolution of the 
federal monarchy. Manufacturing 
interests have grown into life and ex- 
tension — Catalonia, scarcely now held 
under a subjection nominal, and power- 
ful enough to resist the Government 
when in its integrity, would hail a 
tariif for silks and cottons, and hard- 
ware and iron, as the signal for her 
secession, and the declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and so also wdtli other pro- 
vinces, where the same or other inte- 
rests would seem to be ecjually in- 
volved. In return, also, for special 
favour to her own productions in her 
ancient colonies, Spain must concede 
oc^ual advantages to the colonial pro- 
ducts of America, which, like a two- 
edged policy, must cut us botli w'ay^. 
Wliether Carlos or Christiro sucec'cd, 
to us, therefore, should have been, as 
it is abstra*: tcdly, further than sym])a- 
thy of feeling, an atfair of pure iiulif- 
f(*r(‘iiee. As it is, w'e have been made 
the slaves of party, and become prin- 
cipals in a contest in wiiich we had no 
intelligible* stake to contend for. TJie 
triumph of ('arlos entails upon ns an 
irreeoncilahle, because an injnre'd 
enemy — the ascendf‘ncy of Christino 
a ])ow'crloss, a burdensome, and a 
dubious friend ; for, after all, the 
policy of Spain will he in future, as il 
lias been in times jiast, subordinate* to 
that of Fraucej, and variable with her 
alliances. 

The insurreetioii of 1 a Granja, anel 
the proelumatioii of tlie* democratic 
eon >!titution e>f 18 J 2, was, as W’e have 
seen, the signal for unlimited inter- 
vention in Spain, both wdth the French 
and English Mini^te*rs. So also, in 
Portugal, the like cause produced the* 
same effects. The elemocratie p.'irty 
at Li'^bon ovcrthreiw’ tlie charter of 
Dom Pedro, as their fellows at San 
Ildcfoiiso that e^f the Estatuto Ileal, 
and niiscd the standard of the popular 
Cortes. Britisli intervention was 
forthwith not openly declared, but 
insidiously acted upon. Lord Pal- 
merston hoisted the signal of the char- 
ter, and denounced perdition to the 
constitution. Marines wercj embarked 
at Woolwich, and ships of^ar with 
all speed manned and despatched from 
Portsmouth — they were anchored 
broadside to the Quay do Comerqo, 
off' Lisbon — ^tbe people, constitution- 
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mad, saw the wide -mouthed caunon of 
seven or eight British ships of war 
(besides French) ready to vomit fire 
and ball upon them, their children, 
their city — the price of forbearance 
being the reinauguration of the char- 
ter, and death to the constitution. 
Housed to fury by the insolent dicta- 
tion of strangers, they rushed to arms 
— straightway six hundred of our gal- 
lant marines wore landed, and banded 
with bayonets fixed to reduce them to 
reason. Need we tell the inglorious 
issue of the disgraceful struggle ? The 
marines were in mercy suffered to re- 
embark — the charter of Lord Palmer- 
ston, with a nation’s imprecations, was 
returned to him, and can now be heard 
of nowhere, but among the moth- 
eaten papers of the Foreign Office. 
No Englishman can now pace Lisbon 
streets in safety ; and shall we w'oridcr, 
after a display of arrogance so sense- 
l(*ss, and usurpation so frantic ? The 
jiuny, frothy, and false apology of the 
Secretary i>, that the fleet was there 
for the protection of British subjects. 
WluTc is the dotard to bedieve it ? By 
wiu)m were they tlireatciK'd — to w'hom 
did tiicy apjieal for safeguard? If 
Lord li<ovard de Walden, then we 
shall be furnished wdth evidence of 
crimes lueditated by the Portuguese, 
and the names of tlie English mer- 
chants and otluu’s invoking his guar- 
ilianship, and flying for shelter to the 
Briti.di admiral. But was nothing 
less than the thunder of sc\en mcii-of- 
war eipial to the object ? Was one 
dap per man, or — to speak w ithin coni- 
pas.s— twenty guns per bead iiutispeii- 
sable to mount guard over the residents? 
Even now the marines are occasionally 
landed, revicwaul, and exercised w'itli 
the most insulting parade, before a 
justly exasperated population, as if 
to irritate the established race,” 
and remind tlicin that the chains from 
which they have esca^)ed are refor- 
ging and rctempering to bind them 
yet. And "what have we gtiincd by 
the charter of Dom Pedro and the de- 
thronement of Dom Miguel ? The 
commercial treaties by wdiich almost 
a monopoly of the supply of Portugal 
was secured to our manufactures have 
been ^pealed wdtliout ceremony ; 
J^ay, more, whilst%xportation of the 
wines of her own indigenous growth 
of all descriptions is permitted free to 
all other countries, by fiscal regula- 


tions lately enacted, none but the 
highest priced are allowed to be ex- 
ported to Great Britain. The pur- 
chaser or consumer is not to be allow- 
ed the common privilege of choice. 
Need we be surprised that — insulted 
personally, and in their trade shackled 
and aggrieved — British merchants are 
closing their stores, and quitting a 
country so cheerless of promise ? 
And yet Portugal was the most tried 
ally, the most ancient friend, in ad- 
versity as ill prosj)erity, of England. , 
Of what concern to us was the abso- 
lutism of Dom Miguel, the charter of 
Dom Pedrq, or the democratic con- 
stitution of the Cortes ? Let the 
people decide for themselves wdiat 
suits them host, as it touches them 
nearest, and God speed them in their 
election ! So far ‘ the tyranny was 
iiicalciiiahly more for our interest as 
well as for the peace and happiness of 
the Portuguese nation. 

If w^o glance across the Atlantic, 
the Palmerstoiiiaii policy has found 
an imitator in President Jackson — my 
Lord’> arms have been turned against 
liimself. Tlie rich, fertile, and ex- 
tensive province of Texas is forciblj’ 
■wrested from the dominion of our 
ally of Mexico by a horde of adven- 
turers and freebooters, organized, 
trained, and furnished with m ws, tnu- 
munition, artillery, an fl naval forces, 
ill the very spirit of the quadruple 
treaty, in the cities and territories of 
the United States, and -with the full 
knowledge and connivance, if not 
u])en]y avow'cd approbation, of tlie 
President. It is no matter of private 
enlistment, or clandestine succour. 
War committees sit as publicly at 
New Orleans and elsewhere, aiicl ad- 
vq^tiso as unreservedly for men and 
supplies, as Colonel Evans and the 
Christino junto in London when em- 
powered by Lord Palmerston to loA^y 
men for his expedition off the Isle of 
Dogs. The general, and chief magis- 
trate of the Mexican state, taken pri- 
soner ill battle, was forthwith loaded 
•with irons, like tlie vilest felon, or a 
flogged victim of the liCgion, and lor 
more than twelve months had been 
languisbii% in prison, subject to every 
indignity wdiicli the malignity of liis 
ferocious persecutors could devise. 
No remonstrance w^as made from 
Washington, nor, so far as we know% 
from Downing Street. No efforts of 
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Gi^nerdl Jacksoft to punish the mis- 
creants for the piratical assault upon a 
friendly power. Yet, in a case simi- 
lar, he caused the unfortunate En- 
glishmen, Ambristcr and Arbuthnot, 
to be shot, although one of them was 
acquitted by auAmericaii court-martial 
for taking part with the Semindes, in 
a war legally proclaimed, and waged 
by them against the Americans. But 
how, indeed, can Lord Palmerston re- 
sort to the language of remonstrance, 
or of what avail would it be ? The 
hoary chief has but to refer him to the 
quadruple treaty, to the Pedroite ex- 
pedition, and the Legion of Evans, for 
a full and ample vindication of atroci- 
ties connived at, treachery convicted, 
and flagrant usurpation contemplated. 
The annexation of Texas is now tlie 
subject of deliberation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Such are the consequences — such 
the facts accomplished — of the policy 
Palmcrstonian. We said in the com- 
mencement that they needed no com- 


ment or glossary — ^little of either have 
we offered. The voice of reason may for 
^ wliile be overpowered amid the con- 
flicts of passions and parties, uncloud- 
ed by the veil of sophistry — ^but the 
language of facts appeals to every 
sense, and speaks to every understaml - 
ing. The Jehu charioteer will, as 
these pages see the light, be then iii 
his place in Parliament to answer for 
himself— is it peace or U it war ? The 
reckoning of national faith betrayed, 
of national loss inflicted, of national 
degradation completed, is a long and 
heavy score — the items various and 
multiplied — the sum total to bo dis- 
charged or justiiicd, of fearful account 
— and all within the statute of limita- 
tions. The insolvent will be there to 
explain the prodigal waste ai a na- 
tion s honour and reputation jibroad — 
it may be doubted wlietiier cs ru a tri- 
bunal so little scrupulous Will vote* ]*iin 
a certificate of good conduct as :i re- 
ceipt in full of all his doings. 
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rEJIlCLES AND ASPASIA. 


PriiicLj.s and Asi'asia! Wliat 
iiaines ! AV’'e linger with loving itera- 
tion on the syllables that compose them. 
Wo know not how to silence a chord 
that vibrates with tones so exquisite. 
For six Imudj’cd years these names 
were as household words in every fa- 
mily of l)ie civilized w'orld. Again, 
for eleven centuries, they ceased to 
dwell even upon the lips of genius, 
haunted by other memories, and con- 
scious of a past that was not classical. 
Again, for a space as long as that of 
their old ])reduminauce, they have 
sounded in the ears of cultivated men 
like some symphony of far-off music, 
which has lost a portion of its loudness, 
but nothing of its sweetness. 

Pericles yvnsji.rst of the Athenimis, 
most powerful iti. spenhimj mid in acU 
iiKj* Of Pericles it could be said, 
although in a republic, that he freely 
controlled the multitude — that he cared 
not to please them hy Ms irords — and 
that he ventured^ on the strength of his 
character, to brave their anger hy con- 
tradicting their will.\ Pericles could 
say of himself, Thucydides vouching 
for the fict, I am second to none in 
discerning and expounding a true 
policy — i am a lover of my country — 
I am above the reach of gold.X Peri- 
cles — if it be permiss^bic or possible 
to add to the image bodied forth by 
these strokes of an immortal pen — was 


at once the creator and ruiner of 
Athens, covering her, while he Jived^ 
with glory and with beauty, but be- 
queathing to her, at his death, the fatal ■ 
inheritance of a broken constitution 
and a debased people. 

His thousand virtues and his one 
vice were alike necessary to make him 
foremost among men of the third de- 
gree — the worshippers of Power, The 
second place is due to the worshippers 
of Fame. There is an order of souls 
above them both, but for those who 
are content with Happiness liistory 
inscribes no tablet. 

And Aspasia — what was she? She 
was meet to share with Pericles a 
throne founded upon intellect. She 
was the living muse of Eloquence. 
In body and in mind she was the very 
temple of all the Graces. 

To rejoice that such subjects have 
fallen into such hands, is to feel every 
thing in favour of Mr Lan dor’s genius. 
It is to feel that, notwithstanding all 
his faults — and no man has more or 
more disgusting ones— he is qualified 
and entitled “to take his stand on the 
fragments of antiquity, and look about 
him.” With an unparalleled pitch of 
insolent and half-insane contempt for 
his equals and his betters, there is 
gathered up withifi the garners of his 
mind a large and varied store of real 
learning. And the waters of bitter- 
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ness have not been able to drown all 
generous emotions in his bosom. And 
his empty, paltry, puerile abuse of 
priests and kings, worthy of a French 
regicide or an Irish agitator, is never- 
theless combined with some sensibi- 
lity to intrinsic greatness in high 
places. Moreover, much quaintiiess, 
affectation, and even bad grammar, 
while they disfigure many passages of 
his writings, still leave him undoubted 
master of a profound and jiicrcing 
eloquence. Though his intellcetiud 
rank, therefore, is probably far below 
liis own estimate, and his originality 
is by no means so remarkable as his 
idolaters suppose, still, looking at the 
whole sum of his peculiar talents and 
acquirements, 'wc pronounce confi- 
dently that, if any modern hyperborean 
could hope for success in a bold elVort 
to catch the style of Pericles, or a 
still bolder to imagine tlint of Aspasiu, 
Mr Landor was the man. 

This conviction was strong enough 
to carry us into the first volume of 
his present work, even over siudi a 
threshold as the first of his two dedi- 
cations. Lot our reader attempt to 
guess on whom, amid the brilUant 
throng of English peers, tiiat dedica- 
tion has bestowed the epithet tUus- 
trious — of WHOM it asserts that the 
aspect of the times demanded of lain 
to become more ifian a man of rank 
or even of genins — who it L tiuit, 
according to this oracnl ir (kvlication, 
will compensate for the inujaiit'es tmd 
atrocities of six centuries, and unite 
Great Britain and Ireland, u iJeh our 
princes and ParUnjnents vntd no r 
have never wisely planned 7ior honc.diy 
intended — let the most Qvdipodean of 
our readers try to solve this inagni.i- 
cent enigma, and -we will static twice 
the copyriglit of Mr Liindor’s whole 
productions, that never — bo ho C’on- 
servative or Revolutionist — never, in 
his brightest mood for divining, will 
he once hit upon his Excellency the 
Earl of Mulgrave, What ! a liveried 
menial of Mr Daniel O’CcnnelPs 
realize the Union 1 an acknowledged 
tool — a beggar’s a mere imple- 

ment in the hands of an unbadged 
mendicant, transcend the altitude of 
genius I — a bad actor, wor&e novelist, 
and worst politician, hailed illustrious 
by any one above tlu‘ grade of a link- 
boy ! bepraised and bell uttered by one 
whose mind has held communion with 


the spirits of Sophocles and Plato! 
Well was it said by the all- wise — 

“ The Icarn’d pate 
Ducks to the golden fool 

and those who have been accustomeil 
to compare republican profession with 
republican practice, M ill not be sur- 
prised to find the pate in this instance 
on the shoulders of Mr I^andor. 

Having gulped JMr O’^onnelTs 
Lord Lieutenant — a bitter pill, but 
■what with two w^ry faces and three 
draughts of fair m atcr, ho is doM ii at 
la<t — liciving gulped the author of 
liiatdda, Yrs and No, and something 
else Mdiose name is not forthcoming, 
W'o arrive at 2\Ir Landor’s plan as an- 
nounced in his advert iseuient and the 
plan is better than the patron. 

Two things are very clear to ns 
without spectacles. L'irst, that the 
characters iiinl events of Ijrc'ciaii 
story, with all the ir classic simj lieity 
(d* oil! line, admit of being so filled np 
in the details as to bei ome ejitirely 
suffused with a rieli glow (jf’rouiaiitic 
iiiteivJ. We allow that tliere are 
some impediments in the w^y of this 
result. Heatlienism is one, and is felt 
to be one e\cii by practical pagans. 
It leads ns into a labyrinth of associa- 
tioin! that ;irc very ]>rone to cro?s rnd 
check llu* iiuw id’ our mjiatbies. But 
Iloalhcnism ma^ be Kept in the back- 
greuiid, and its nadioi^t lealures may 
bvJ hid with flowtis. Tne eoiiilitioH 
of women in ancient Greece, and the 
^‘cncrnl lack of c!ilvair\ ^cxcopi indeed 
in tlie b.iroic age, wlicrein wo recog- 
nko foiiK thing very like it;, constitute 
iii'iot ier obstacle. And yet love, love 
h ah d “ mieoiiqucrdble” by hoary 
men in the Antigone, though eoui- 
iiionly too physical in his teinperanumt 
and propensities, 

“ Did somctinics there his olden •sliafts 
cmjiloy, 

Light llicre liis lamp and w.'vc his i‘iirp]t2! 
wings — 

Reign’d there and revclf d ! ” 

Melpomene forgot not altogether to 
strike upon that string. Vv^itness for 
us, shades of Haemon and his martyred 
bride! Witness for us, sorrow's of 
Phaedra, tender amid 3mur guiltiness, 
and to Nature not untrue ! So judged 
the noble bard of Paii^ina w'heii he 
transferred to his canvass some of the 
fine toncl'ics of Euripides, 
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“ But ftver'd in her eleep she seems. 

And red her cheek with troubled dreams. 

And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day. 

And clasps her lord unto the breast 
Which pants for one away. 

• * » • 

Bat ertry now and then a tear. 

So large and slowly gather d slid 

drom the long dark fringe of that fair 
lid. 

It was a thing to see not hear } 

And those who saw, it did surprise. 

Such drops could fall from human eyes. 

To speak she thought — the imperfect note 
Was chok'd within her swrlliny throat. 

Yet seem'd in that low holbnr groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone, 
it ( eased — again ‘die thought to speak. 
Then burst l.er voice in one long shriek. 
And to the earth she fell like stone 
i)r statue iroin its in-'C o'erlhrown, 

:-iore like a thing that ne'er had li'e, — 

A inomnnent of Azu’s wi e, — 

Than her, th,t lining giiih) thing, 

Vi'ho^e eMjiy passion was a sting, 

11 hiiJi uigeU to guilt but couhl not he ir 
'That guilts detection and despair.” 

Trails thuro are of the (‘rotit* pas- 
sion — iiiid liiglily poi'tieal traits, too — 
^\liit‘li aie coniriKJii to all ojiocdis, and 
f.iii be Ki.idc iijipro'.'ive in all skilful 
liainU. (Granting, therefore, that the 
(liiHeulties Jii're iiulieated may be coii- 
i^iiered or eluded, in other rosiieets the 
manners and costume of classical aii- 
ll([uity are not more remote from those* 
of the present ai.ie than many other 
modes and asiiec'ts of social life, wdiose 
r..proseiilatiou exeiles curiosity or im- 
]).irts pleasure. And its for striking’ 
adventures, "wonderfid vici>situdes, 
terrible reverses, and such like ma- 
eidnery for playing on the suseeji- 
libility of huiii,ui breasts, the (xrock 
annals supjily them as plentiful as 
blac’kborries. They are to be had 
for the gathering. Indulge us, kind 
Nature ! — indulge us with but a tithe 
of the plastic pow^jr you were jileased 
to lavish on your favourite Scott, 
and we will promise that Aristomcnes 
the Messenian, or Tliemistocdes of 
Athens, sh.all become the heroes of 
works as popular as Kenil'wortli or 
Ivanhoe. 

Nevertheless, it is equally plain, in 
the second place, fliat, with very few 
excepiions, books of fiction, construct- 
ed, in modern times, upon a Greek 
classical basis, are unreadable at any 
premium. Either, like those most 
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respectable volumes, the Athenian 
Letters, on which the dust of our 
library has gathered an inch thick, 
they turn out to be history in a sad- 
coloured domino ; or, should some- 
thing more diversified and entertain- 
ing be attempted, the huge cloven 
hoof of useful knowledge is sure to 
protrude? in ostentatious ugliness, from 
the too-slender drapery of its imagi- 
native dress. What mortal mixture 
of eiirili’s mould” was ever teinijored 
to such enduring stubbornness as to 
get tlirongii Jiartlielemy ? Did the 
llcv. Cliristopher Wordsworth per- 
form that Icat for his ftdlowsliip ? Wc 
doubt it ; although in his own delight- 
ful volume on Athens and Attica — 
that little book which seems to us to 
testify that more than shreds of Por- 
sen’s mantle still clothe some shoul- 
ders — that book w iiieli, togctlier witli 
Tiiiriwaliks fxreek History, and Chap- 
njaifs Ihieolies, auv! m.njy i^assages of 
Walslfs Aristoiih.iiies, lias tended to 
convince us, a haughty (Edeehristian, 
that uU the Trinity bull-dogs of late 
years cannot possibly have travelled 
by the pluek-eoaeli from Oxford to 
Oimbridge — he does speak of the 
Voyage, dn Jaate Attach arsis as an 
agreeable companion. The terms of 
the eulogiuni, you perceive*, arc am- 
biguous. We often like a companion 
for the road, vrho will answer ques- 
tions — when w'o ask them — but wiio 
lias no notion of tolling* a good story, 
and is on no account allowed to lead 
the conversation. 

Of the eriors above adverted to, Mr 
Landor lias steered wide. “ He wdio 
opens these Letters for a History* of 
tile Times, w ill be disappointed. Did 
lie fiiid it ill a Montagu’s or a Wal- 
l>ole’s ? ” — It is easy to throw pieces 
of history into letters : many have 
dune it : but there is no species of 
eomjiositioii so remote from verisimi- 
litude. Who can imagine to liiniself 
a coujile of coiTcsjiondeiits sitting 
dow n for such a purpose, and never 
turning tJioir eyes tow^ard any other 
object?” And, in addition to this, 
w e must say for him — we wonder ho 
docs not say it for himself — that his 
unquestionably l^rge and intimate ac- 
quaintance with classic tilings and 
persons is not awkwardly thrust for- 
ward. It enters easily, naturally, in- 
evitably, into the whole tissue of his 
design. It forms part and parcel of 
it. You are transported, without the 
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least semblance of effort made by the 
author, to Athens and Ionia in their 
brightest age. You inhale the very 
perfume of the Attic atmosphere : 

“ Where, as the muse hath sung, at noon 
of day 

The Queen of Beauty bow’d to taste 
the wave ; 

And blest the stream, and breath’d across 
the land 

The soft sweet gale tliat fans yon sum- 
mer bowers ; 

And there the sister loves, a smiling 
band, 

Crown’d with the fragrant wreaths of 
rosy flowers ! ” 

If this impression he ever broken, 
it is only by the wilful, forced, per- 
verse interposition of Mr Landor’s 
peculiar tenets, religious and political, 
after a fashion which has marred the 
truth and the effect of so many of his 
Imaginary Conversations. So offtnid- 
ing, and with such a rare capability 
of avoiding the- transgression, ho de- 
serves no quarter. In the case of 
some delinquents, one might hope that 
the beauties of their composition flow- 
ed spontaneously from hearts warm 
with gracious sentiment, and surchar- 
ged with exquisite imagery, and that 
for occasional obliquities a certain 
portion of wrongheadediiess alone was 
answerable. Hut, in the instance be- 
fore us, wc fear the reverse holds 
good. We would ratlier have Mr 
Landor’s head than Jjis heart. 

Something more of incident, even 
of complication in the plot, would not, 
we think, liave liurt the interest of 
Pericles and Aspasia, and obviously 
would not liave been incompatible 
with its epistolary form. The ex- 
treme witchery of Landor’s pencil, 
wherever he enters on this province, 
evinces that no want of power, but a 
determined choice, has led him, by 
preference, into other paths. None 
docs he utterly refuse to tread, where 
tempting blossoms may be culled, or 
fascinating objects gazed at. • But, 
among all the regions open to intel- 
lect, thosi* are his favourite haunts, 
which harmonize host witli the pen- 
sive expression of deep thought, or 
the eloquent outpoiirii^s of a pure and 
passionate taste. Rambling- about 
after his erratic stops, and extracting 
at random on the v ay, wc iniglit offer 
a fair image of the author s mind and 
work. Since,, however, there is at 


least a sketch of the loves of the Athe- 
nian statesmen and the Milesian cour- 
tesan, with a charming figure of her 
friend Cleone on the background of 
the piece, we choose to begin by col- 
lecting the broken and scattered por • 
tions of this picture, as far as the first 
volume supplies them. 

“ Aspama to Cleoxe. 

“ Cleoxe 1 I write from Athens. I 
hasten to moot your rpproaclips, and to 
stifle them in my embrace. It was wrong 
to have loft ]Miletiis at all : it Avas wrong 
to have iiarted from you without intrust- 
ing you w-ith my secret. No, no, neither 
Avas Avrong. I haA-e w’ithstood many tears, 
my sweet Cleone, but never yours ; you 
could always do Avhat you Avould with me ; 
and I should have been windbound by you 
on the IMoaiidcr as surely and inexorably 
as the fleet at Aulis by Diana. 

“ Ionia is far more beautiful than At- 
tica, IVliletns than Athens ; for ab<»ut 
Athens there is no verdure — no spacious 
and full and floAving river ; few gardens, 
many oliAe-troes, so many indeed that we 
seem to he in an cteftial cloud of dust. 
However, when the sea-breezes blow-, this 
tree itself looks beautiful ; it looks, in its 
pliable and undulating branches, irresobito 
as Ariadne Avhen she was urged to fly, 
and pale as when she Avas borne 

aAvay.” 

Thai last touch is a wlioh* lamlscape 
by (.'lande Lorraiii. Wc see it at 
this moment, in our mind’s eye, jmd 
bid one thoubJind guineas for the ori- 
ginal. But noAv for an adventure. 

** Asi'^asjv to ('i-foxk. (Ltttrr 

“ I AAas determined to close my letter 
Avhen your eiiriosily was at the highest, 
that you might flutter and fall from the 
clouds like Icarus. 1 wanted two things ; 
fir.st, that you should bite your lip, an at- 
titiido in Avhieh you alone look pretty ; 
and, secondly, that you should say, half 
angrily, ‘ Tiiis now- is exact ly like Aspa- 
sia.’ I w^7/ bo reniembeivd ; and I will 
make you look just as J would have you. 

“ How- fortunate ! to have arrived at 
Atlicns, at dawn, on th*-* 12th of Elapho- 
bolion. On this day begin the ft'stivals of 
Bacchus, and the theatre ib thrown open 
at sunrise. 

“ What a theatre ! what an elevation ! 
Avhat a prospect of (*ity and port, of land 
and water, of porticos and temples, of 
men and heroes, of deini-gods and gods I 

“ It Avas indeed my wish and intentiou, 
whenl loft Ionia, to be present at the first 
of the Dionysiacks ; but how rarely arc 
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'wishes and intentions so accomplished, 
even when winds and waters do not inter- 
fere ! 

“ I will now tell you all. No time was 
to he lost, so 1 hastened on shore in the 
dress of an Athenian boy, who came over 
with his mother from Lemnos. In the 
giddiness of youth, he forgot to toll me 
that, not being yet eighteen years old, he 
could not be admitted, and left me on the 
steps. My heart sank within me, so many 
young men stared and wliisi)ere<l ; yet 
never was stranger treated with more ci- 
\ility. Crowded as the theatre was (for 
the tragedy had begun), every one made 
room for me. When they were seated, 
and 1 too, I looked towards the stage ; 
and behold there lay before me, but afar 
off, bound upon a roik, a more majestical 
form, and bearing a coiinteiianc<‘ more 
heroic, 1 should rather say more di\ine, 
than e^er my imagination had conceived ! 
I know' not how long it was before I dis- 
coveretl that as many e\es w'ere directed 
towards me as tow'ards the competitor of 
the gods. I was ncilhci flattered })yit nor 
abashed. Every wdsh, ho[)e, sigh, sensa- 
tin^i, w’as successively w'ith the champion 
of the human race, with his antagonist 
Jove, and his creator J-'schylus. How 
often, O ( h'one, have we throbbed wdth 
his injuries ! iiow oflo/i h.itli his \ulture 
torn <»ur brea'.ts ! how often ha\e "we 
thrown onranuh around ea' li other’h nock, 
and half-nmounced the religion of our fa- 
thers ! hlven ;jour image, so iiisejiarablc 
at other times, eamo not across me then ; 
IVometheus Mood between ns. He lia.d 
resisted in silence and disdain the crnelest 
tortures that Alrnightiiiess could inflict ; 
and now arose the Njmjihs of Ocean, 
which heaved its v.'r.t w'aves before us ; 
and now they descended w’ith open anns 
and sweet benign countenances, and spake 
W'ith pity ; and the insurgent heart w’^as 
mollified and (pielled. 

“ 1 sobbed — I ib'opt.” 

There — wo call that criticism — and 
’tis all the better for being' intenvoveii 
with the texture of such delicious nar- 
rative ! 

But — says Mr Richard I’aync 
Knight — criticism of this kind is of no 
earthly use, nor ornam<'*nt either. 
Hear his own "words in the Analytical 
Essay on the Greek Alphabet : — 
“ The judgment ^f the piiblick, upon 
the merits of criticks, is peculiarly 
partial and unjust. Those among 


them who assume the office of point- 
ing out the beauties, and detecting 
the faults, of literary composition, are 
placed with the orator and historian 
ill the highest ranks. Nevertheless, 
we shall find that criticks of this class 
have been of no use ivJiatever. All 
persons of taste and understanding 
know, from their own feelings, when 
to approve and disapprove, and there- 
fore stand in no need of instructions 
from the eritick.” 

Never was elderly gentleman more 
mistaken. Never did disappointed 
w^ritcr more ineptly vent his spleen 
upon a fine art — (for what is good 
criticism but rhetoric employed in the 
most just of causes, on the most lofty 
of subjects ?) — Rightly does the eii- 
lighteiied public honour criticism, as 
an art that at once vindicates genius 
and displays it — adding to the great- 
est original productions a new charm 
as well as fresh celebrity. And as to 
its use — only look at that sixth-form 
hoy, just risen from the perusal of the 
above-(pioted letter! Back he goes 
to his I^romctheus Bound,” with an 
image of the martyr-deini-god stamp- 
ed upon his brnin and heart, such as 
be hardly could have gathered from 
Wellaucr’s text or Bloinlicld’s glos- 
sary. More than a now sense — a new 
sympathy — is weakened in his hosoin. 
We see obscurely through our own 
eyes — tear-bedimmed — if tliere be not 
g-racio us drops trembling in his . Glory 
to the critic wdio draws them ! 

With MrLandor as critic, however, 
^ve shall have many opportunities of 
dealing. Mean while Letter \T. shall 
continue the story. 

“ Aspa^^ix to Cr.roxr. 

“ * * * J-Ivcry thing appoarod to 

mo an illusion but the tragedy. What 
was di^ine seemed human, and wliat was 
liumaii seemed divine. 

“ An apparition of resplendent and 
unearthly beauty threw aside, with his 
slender arms, the youths, philosophers, 
magistrates, and generals that surrounded 
me, with a countenance as confident, a 
motion as rapid, and a command as unre- 
sisted as a god. 

“ * Stranger^ stiid he, ‘ I come from 
I'ericles to oflVyyou my assistance.’ 

“ Hooked in 1 is face — it was a child’s * 

“ ‘ We have attendants here, who shall 
conduct you from the crowd,’ said he. 


Her next letter reveals him — Alcibiades. 
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** ‘ Vemis and Cupid ! * cried one. not continue. Blushes rose into iny cheek, 

“ ‘ We are dogs,’ growled another. niid pained me at the recollection of my 

“ * Worse ! * rejoined a third ; ‘ We weakness, 
ate Slaves.* • 

“ ‘ Happy man ! happy man 1 if thou “ * We ought to change places,* said 
art theirs j ” whispered the next in his he, ‘ at the feet of the poets, j^schyliis, 
ear, and followed us close bchiod. I see, is yours ; Homer is mine. Aspa- 

“ I have since been informed that sia should be a Pallas to Achilles ; and 
Pericles, who sate below us on the first l*oricles a subordinate power, comforting 
seat, was the only man who did not rise. and consoling the afflicted demi-god. 
No matter : why shoidd ho ? Why did Impetuosity, imijaticnce, resentineiif, re- 
the rest ? But it was ^ery kind in him venge itself, are ])ardonablo sins in the 
to send his cousin ; I me.an it was ver\ very softest of your sox ; on brave eiidur- 
kind for so proud a man.” ance rises ttiir admiration.* 

“ ‘ 1 love those better who endure nith 
« Aspnsia!” says Cleone, in reply constimc>,’ sai<i I. 
to the heart-betraying symptoms here “ ‘ Happy,’ replied he, ‘ tlirice liappj, 
disclosed to her. I foresee that hence- O Aspasia, the eoustanej thus tried and 
forward you Avill admire the tragedy thus rewarded ! ’ 

of Prometheus more than over.” A “lie spoke uith tenderness ; ho rose 
Ehrewd gucsser is Clcone, according with majesty ; bowed to l^piieedei' ; * 
to the correct meaning of those words, touched gently, scarcely at all, the hand I 
In fact, the plot thickens so fast, that presented to him, bent over it, and de- 
we dare not interrupt it. ‘ parted. 

** Aspama to Cleokj--. Astasia to Ci.t-onf. 

“ Pericles has visited mo. After many “ I told >ou I would love, () C'lemie ! 
grave and gentle enquiries, often suspend- but I am so near it that 1 dare not. 
ed, all rely ting to my health ; and after “ Tell me wbal I am to do ; I can do 
praises of ^Miletus, and pitj for my friends an\ tbiiic: but wriu* end think, 
left behind, he told mo that whcii he was “ Pericles has not returned, 

quite assured of my perfect recovery from “ 1 am nothing here in Athens, 

the fatigues of the voyage, ho hoped I “ Five dans are over — s.x almost, 

would allow him to collect from mo, at “ (), what long davs an these of Fla- 

my h isure-hoiirs, the information he wanted phebolif>ii ! ’* 
on the literature of Toni 1 . .Siniple-lie.irted 

mm I in praising the authors of oiir coun- Itl the fllYcciitli letter. Perielos is 
try he showed me that he knew them per- brought to l)is confession ; and before 
fectly from first to la«:t. And now, indeed, one-eiglith part of the fir^^t volume is 
his energy was di->j)layed : I thought lie exhausted, the intej- st of the main 
had none at all. With how .-onorous and action is over, an unfortunate jireco- 
modulated a voice di<l he repeat the more city, had dramatic develo))cmciit been 
poetical passages of our cider historians, the real aim of the author. It is thus 
and how hit, whole soul did lean upon that the prince of Athenian politicians 
Herodotus I na]>piiy for me, he observed makes love, 
not iny enthusiasm. And now he brought 

me into the pro'^enco of Homer. ‘ Wc “ Pp:ricles to Aspasia. 

claim him,' said he, ‘ but he is yours. “ It is not wisdom in itself, O Aspasia I 
Observe w’itli what partiality bo ahvays it is the manner of imparting it that affects 
dwells on Asia ! IIow infinitely more the soul, and alone deserves tlio name of 
civilized arc Glaucns and Sarpedoii than eloquence. I have never been moved by 
any of Ibc Grecians be was called upon to any but yours. 

celebrate ! PrLim, Paris, Hector — what “ Is it the beauty that shines over it, 

polish (1 moil ! Civilisation has never is it the voice that rijiens it, giving it 

mailc a step in a'lvaiu'o, and never will, those lively colours, that delicious fresh- 
iii those countries; she bed gone so far ness; is it the modesty and diffidence with 
in the days ^ iloiuor.’ * * which you present it to us, looking for 

And Aeschylus,* ^kid I, but could nothing but support ? Sufficient were any 


* The “ venerable and good-natured old widow,” who is Aspasia’s hostess. 
“ Trouble enough,” says Cloone, prettily, “ will she have with her visitor from Asia. 
The Milesian kid will overleap her gai den-wall^ and hrowze and hutt evtrywhere, ” 
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one of them singly ; hut all united have 
come forward to subdue me, and have de- 
prived me of my courage, my s<*lf-posses- 
sion, and iny repose. 

“ I dare not hope to be beloved, Aspa- 
sia ! I di<l hope it once in my life, arid 
have been disai)pointed. Where T sought 
for ha])pines 3 none is olTcred mo : I Jiavc 
neither tlie suiishine nor the shade. 

“If, Iheii, 1 was so unfortunate in ear- 
lier da>s, ought I, ten years later, to be- 
lieve that she, to whom the earth, with 
wh.dever is beautifid and graceful in it, 
bows prostrate, will listen to me as her 
lo\er? 1 dare not; too iniu h have J 
darerl alre'ifi\. Ihit if, <) A'po,l.i! I 
sliould sometimes seem he.’uy and dull in 
con\ersation, when hajjpicr men suwomid 
von, pardon my infirmilj'. 

“ 1 hi \e only one widi — I may not 
utter it : I have* only one finr — tl.is, at 
lea'*! is not irralional, end I \%ill own it — 
tlie fear Ihsit As]iahiri could ne\er l.e suiTi- 
cienry h.^pijy v. it’i icc.’‘ 

**' A'I’asia to Ih’P.n i,i 

“ Do you doubt, O P<*riJe‘% that I 
shdlbo .uitrudentlj h. 'pl’v with you? Tliii 
dc.nbt of yor-, m/os me that T shall 
be. 

f M KfW !isid(‘ my p(Mi to crov»n the 
f?0(D; r.i.l 1 woi'Mliip line fnvt. O IVlla*!, 
A'rlio I > I. I the life, Oldi:.i‘(elle^t the 
n.i'td. e-bd-'i-he the i)nwer, .ni.l exdtC'rt 
il)e Jihn*;. of 1\ i ie^*.’' 

Swld'jiii 1 j;is ji v.’onnin'h /^r.s been tic- 
rord.'d in a n.ddvT strain, ibit Laii- 
ch'.r KiioAvs full AVtdl that the all-ab- 
sorbMiig* ]>as>ioii, while it last*', gives 
iov('lations more antheutie tliroiigli 
the medium of a siih/tler utteranee. 
All tiio fine ‘'])eeehos, even of \spasia, 
are iiolhin.fr, in ])oiiit of evidence, to 
the folloAving short sentence in a siib- 
.sLUjueiit letter to her female friend : — 

“ Pericles, T think I never b-ld you, 
has a liilU; elevation on the crown of his 
head ; 1 should rather say his head lias a 
crown, others lui\e none.” 

The fact heing, that, his skull was 
siiapcd after the fashion of a sea-onion 
— a craniological feature which the 
comic poets, not being in love with 
liiin, never thought of twisting to a 
compliment ! 

To the bright grouping of this 
classical amour^an admirable foil is 
funiihbed by the melancholy episode 
of tile Milesian Xeniades. Cleono 
first mentions him, in the 17th epistle. 

“ Xeniades has left Miletus. We know 


not whither he is gone, but we presume to 
his mines in Lemnos. It was always with 
diflficulfy he could be persuaded to look 
after Ids affairs. He is loo rich, too young, 
too thoughtless. But since you left Mile- 
tus, wc have nothing here to detain him.” 

But to Athens — not to Lemnos 

has he followed the smiling mischief 
that consumes him. Landor has the 
good taste not to break the pathos of 
tliis piteous tfde by any uncongenial 
intorrnptions, and we shall follow his 
example. 

“ Xfniadks to Aspasia. 

“Aspasia! A«:pasia! have you forgot- 
ten me? have you forgotten vs? Our 
childhood was one, our earliest youth was 
niuli\id<*d. M'hy would you not see me ? 
Did you fear that you should have to re- 
ju'oacli me for any fault I have committed ? 
1'hi.s would have pained you formerly ; ah, 
how lately ! 

“ Your absence — not absence, flight — 
hr.e broken my Iiealth, and left me fever 
and frenzy. Kiiniedcs is certain I can 
only recover my health by composure. 
Pooli.sli man I as if composure Avero more 
easy to recover than health. AVas there 
c\er such a madman as to say, ‘ You will 
nc’.cr hiiAc the use of your limbs again, 
iml* -s >011 valk and run 1 ’ 

1 am AA'eary of advice, of rcmoii- 
.«tram‘e, of pity, of every thing ; — above 
;dl, of life. 

“ A\'as it anger (how dared I be angry 
AAith >oii ?) that Avithheld me from implor- 
ing the sight of >ou? AVas it pride? 
Alas ! what 2 )ri'je is left me ? I am pre- 
ferred no longer ; I am rejected, scorned, 
loathed. A\'as it always so ? AVcll may 
I ask the question ; for o\ery thing seems 
uncertain to me but my misery. At timo» 
I know not Avhether I am mad or dream- 
ing. Xp, Jio, Aispasia ! the jiast was a 
dream, the present is a reality. The mad 
and the dreaming do not shed tears as I 
CIO. And yet in these bitter tears are mv 
liaiqnest moments ; and some angry demon 
know.s it, aiiff presses my temjdes that 
there shall fall !>iit few. 

“ You refused to admit me. I asked 
too little, and deserved the refusal. Come 
to me. This you will not refuse, unless 
you .ire bowed to slavery. Go, tell your 
despot this, with iny curses and defiance. 

“ I am calmer, but insist. Spare your- 
self, Aspasia^onc tear, and not by an ef- 
fort, but by a duty.” 

“ Aspasia to Xkniades. 

“ I am pained to my innermost heart 
that you are ill. 

“ Pericles is not the person you jma- 
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gine Inm. Behold his billet 1 And cannot 
you think of me with equal generosity ? 

** Tiue, we saw much of each other in 
our childhood, and many childish things 
we did together. This is the reason why 
I went out of your way as much as I could 
afterwards. There is another too. I 
hoped you would love more the frieiui that 
I love most. How much hajjpicr would 
she make you than tlie flighty Aspasia ! 
We resemble each otiier too much Xenia- 
des ! We should never have been happy, 
so ill mated. Nature hates these alliances : 
they are like those of brother and sister. 
I ne\cr loved any one but Pericles. None 
else attracts the admiration of the world. 
I stand, O Xeniades ! not onl> above 
slavery, but above splendour, in that se- 
rene light which Homer describes as en- 
compassing the hai)py on Olympus. I will 
come to visit you within the hour. Be 
calm, be contented ! Love me, but not 
too much, Xeniades ! ” 

Aspasia to Prnici.Es. 

“ Xeniades, wdiom I lo\ed a little in 
my childhood, and (do not look serious 
now’, iny dearest I*cricles !) a very little 
aftcrw’ards, is sadly ill. lie was always, I 
know not liow’, extravagant in his wishes, 
although not so extravagant as many 
others. And w’hat do you imagine he 
wishes now ? He wishes — ^l)ut he is very 
ill, so ill he cannot rise from his bed — that 
I would go and visit him. I wonder whe- 
ther it would be quite considerate : I am 
lialf ijiclincd to go, if you .api)rove of it. 

“ Poor youth ! he grieves me bitterly. 

“ I shall not weep before him, T have 
wept BO much here. Indeed, indeed, I 
wept, my Pericles, only because I had 
written too unkindly.” 

“ Pkricles to Aspasia. 

“ Do what your heart tells you : yes, 
Aspasia, do a// it tells you. Remember 
how’ august it is. It contain.s the temple, 
not only of Love, but of Conscience ; and 
a whisper is heard from the extremity of 
the one to the extremity of the other. 

“ Bend in pensivcncss, even in sorrow, 
on the flow’erybank of }outli, where under 
runs the stream that passes irreversibly ! 
Let the garland drop into it, let the hand 
be refreshed by it — but — may the beauti- 
ful feet of Aspasia stand firm ! ” 

“ XRNiAnEs TO Aspasia. 

“ You promised you would return. I 
thought you only broke hearts, not pro- 
mises. • . 

“ It is now broad daylight : I see it 
clearly although the blinds are closed. A 
long sharp ray cuts off one comer of the 
room, and we shall hear the crash pre- 
sently. 


“ Come; but without that pale silent 
girl : 1 hate her. Place her on the other 
side of you, not on mine. 

“ And this plane-tree gives no shade 
W’hatever ^Vc will sit in some other 
pl.Tce. 

“ No, no ; I will not have you call her 
to us. I.et her play whore she is — the 
notes arc low — she plays swectl>.” 

“ Aspasia to Pericles. 

“ See what iiicohercncy ! He did not 
W’rite it, not f)no w'ord. The slave who 
brought it, told me that he w’as desired by 
the guest to w’rite his orders, whenever he 
found his mind composed enough to give 
any. 

“ About four hours after my departure, 
he called him, mildly, and said, ‘ I am 
quite recovered.* 

“lie gave no orders, howe\cr, and 
spake nothing more for some time. At 
lust he raised himself up, and rested on 
his elbow, and beg.'in (said the slave) like 
one inspired. The slave added, ‘ that fiml- 
ing he was indeed (juite well again, both 
in hod> and mind, and ca])able of making 
as fine poetry as aiu man in Athens, he 
had writtmi ihnMi every word with the 
greatcbl j)uiictualit} ; and that, looking at 
liim for more, he found ho had fallen into 
as sound a slumber as i\ reaper’. 

“ ‘ Lpoii this I ra)i off’ with the verse.-i,’ 
said he.” 

“ PEllirLES TO As]>vst\. 

“ Tears, () Aspasia, do not dwell long 
upon the cheeks of \outh. itain drojis 
easily from the bud. rests on the l>oson) of 
the matiirer flower, and breaks down that 
one only ^^hich hath lived its day 

“ Weep, and perform the offices of 
friendship. The season of life leading you 
1)\ the hand, will not permit jou t(» linger 
at (he tomb of the departed ; ainl Xeniades, 
when your first tear fell upon it, entered 
into the number of the blessed.” 

“ Aspasia to Cleonf. 

“ What shall I say to you, tender and 
sweet Cleonc ! the wanderer i.s in the 
haven of happiness — the restless has 
found rest. 

“ Weep not ; I have shed all >oiir tears 
not all — they burst from me again.” 

“ Cleone to Aspasia. 

“ O ! he was too beautiful to live ! Is 
there any thing that shoots through the 
world so swiftly as a sunbeam ! Ephialtes 
has told me every thing. He sailed back 
without waiting at the islands, by your 
orders, he says. 

“ What hopes could I, with any pru- 
dence, entertain ? The chaplet you threw 
away would have cooled and adorned my 
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temples ; but how could lie over love an- 
other who had once loved you? I am 
casting my broken thoughts before my 
Aspasia : the little shells upon the shore, 
that the storm has scattered there, and that 
feet have trampled on. 

“ I have prayed to Venus ; but I never 
prayed her to turn toward me* the fondness 
that was yours. I fancied, I even hoped, 
you might accept it ; and my prayer was — 

‘ Grant I may never love ! ’ Afar from 
me, O goddess ! bo the malignant warmth 
that dries up the dews of frhnnlship.” 

It is after a certain interval that 
Aspasia urg^cs Cleoiie to lov(‘ Xaiithiis, 
a brave Milesian, a friend of dead 
Xeniades. Ay ay, Clconc ! simpli- 
city, bravery, well-merited, and well- 
bornc distinction ! Take biin, take 
bim ; we must not all be cruel . . . 
to ourselves.” And this the reply. 

“ Cleoxk to Asj'At.rA. 

‘‘ Aspasia ! you mistake. Grant me the 
presence of friendsltip anti tlie memory c'f 
love I It is only in this condition that a 
wonv'.n can be secure from fear.*, anti other 
v\eal;nes.s(*.s. I may admire Xanthiis ; anti 
there i." ])leasiire in admiration. If I 
tljtumht I could love him, I .should begin 
to di^trM''' and despise myself. I would 
not tleseerole niy heart, even vveie it in 
ruins; but I am liappj, verv hapj)y ; not 
indeed altogether as 1 was in earlv youth 
- - perhaps it was youth itself ihrt oeea.sion- 
€'d it. Let me think so ! linliilgo me in 
the silence and bolilude of tliis one fancy. 

If there was any thing else, how .«*acred 
should it ever he to me ! .'/// f/ierr 

teas I and sacred it is, and shall / c. 

* I.aodamia saw with gladness, not with 
passion, a God, conductor of her sole he- 
lovetl. The shade of Xeniades follows 
the steps of Xanthiis. ’ 

Were wc not right to mourn that 
the writer of IcIUt.s so didicatcly 
beautiful as these has thought fit to 
deal so little with the interest of action 
and even of character ? Did ancient 
or modern poet ever feign a domestic 
tragedy more graceful, more tender, 
more pathetic, or dip his iieii more 
deeply in the core of human Iicarts ? 
Above all, was there ever a more be- 
witching creation than C'leoiie ? To 
one half of his conception of Aspasia 
the author may have been helped by 
old memorials ; but her correspondent, 
whom we love better, is the mintage 
of his own brain. 

Another too slender episode, of a 
livelier description, must find a place 
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liere. And then — to use the phraseo- 
logy of Tristram Shandy — we will 
have a chapter of criticisms, a chapter 
of mistakes, a chapter of oftenccs, a 
chapter of coincidences, and so con- 
clude for the present. 

“ ‘ Two pretty Milesians,’ says Cleone, 
‘ Agaiientlic and Perislcra, who are in love 
with you for loving ino, arc (]iiite resolved 
to kiss your hand. You must not detain 
tliem long with you. Miletus is not to 
s'Mid all her beauty to he kept at Athens. 
VVe have no siudi treaty.’ ” 

Asi’asia to CLrONE. 

“ Ag.Tpcnthe and l^eristcra, the hearers 
of your letter, etiine hither in safety and 
health, late as the season is for nav Igntion. 
They complain of our cold clim.nto in 
Athens, and shudder at the sight of snow 
u]>on the mountains in the horizon. 

“ Hardly had tlu'y been seen with me, 
before the housewives and sagos were in- 
dignant at their effrontery In fact, they 
gazed in wonder at the iigliije.s.s of our sex 
in Attica, and at the gravity ot philoso- 
jdiers, of whom stories so ludicrous are 
related. 1 do not think I shall he able to 
find tliein lo\er*> here. Poristcra hath 
lost a little of her dove-like faeuHy (if 
evtr .die h.id much), at the report vvhieh 
has been raised about her cousin and her- 
•solf. Dracoiilides was very fond of Aga- 
penlhe ; she, liouever, was hv no moans 
.so fond of him, vyhich is j 1 wav. s the case 
when voiing men would warm us at their 
fire before ours is kindled. For, honestly 
to confess (he truth, the V'cry host of us 
are more capricious than sendtive, and 
more sen**ilive than grateful. Dracontides 
is not indeed a man to excite so dclightliil 
a feeling. He is confident that Peristera 
must he the cause of Agapoiilhe’s disin- 
clination to him ; for liovv is it jios.sihle 
that a young girl of imiierverted mind 
could he indifferent to Dracontides? Un- 
able to discover that any sorceress was 
emploved against him, he turned his an- 
ger toward Peristera, and ilcclared in her 
jiresciice that her malignity alone could in- 
fluence so abusively the generous mind of 
Aga})enthe. At my request the playful 
girl consented to receive him. Seated 
upon ail amphora in the aviary, she was 
stroking the neck of a noble peacock, 
while the bird pecked at the berries on a 
bivnch of arbutus iu her bosom. Dra- 
contides entered, conducted by Peristem, 
who desired her cousin to declare at onco 
whether it was by any malignity of hers 
that he had hitherto failed to conciliate 
her regard. 

“ ‘ O the ill-tempered, frightful man ! ’ 
cried Agapenthe ; ‘ docs any body that 
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is not malicious over talk of maligni- 

“ Dracontidcs -went away, calling upon 
the gods for justice. 

“ The next morning a rumour ran 
throughout Athens, how he ha<l broken off 
his intended nuptials, on the discovery that 
Aspasia had destined the two lonians to 
the pleasures of Pericles. Moreover, he 
had discovered that one of them, he would 
not say which, had certainly threads of 
several colours iti her threaclcase, not to 
mention a lock of hair, whether of a dead 
man or no, might by some be doubted ; 
and that the other w’as about to be con- 
sigued to Pyrilanipes, in exchange for a 
peacock aiid s-undry smaller birds. 

“No question could be entertained of 
the fact, for the girls were actually in the 
house, and the birds in the aviary. 

“ Agapenthe declares she w'aits only for 
the spring, and will then leave Athens for 
her dear iVIiletus, where she never heard 
such an expression as malignity. 

“ ‘ C) what rude peoj)le the Atlicniaiis 
are I ’ said she.” 

“ Aspasia to Cr.roNi:. 

“ flathor than open my letter again, 1 
write another. 

“ Agapenlhe’s heart is won by Mnasv- 
lus. I never suspected it. 

“ On his return out of Thess.ily (whi- 
ther I fancy ho went on ]nirpose) he 
brought a cage of nightingale'*. There are 
few of them in Attica ; and none being 
kept tame, none remain with us tliroiigh 
the winter. Of the four brought by IMi.ri- 
sylus, one sings even in tin's season of I lie 
year. Agaprntlie .nnd Peristera were awa- 
kened in tlie morning by the thrilling song 
of a bird, like a nightingale, in the apiary. 
They went down together ; and o^er the 
door thry foiind th'’‘«e verse's : — 

‘ Maiden or joutli, who standest here, 
Think not, il’h'ip ly we should fear 
A stranger's voice or stranger's face 
(Such is t!ie nature of our race), 

That we would gladly fly again 
To gloomy wood or windy plain. 

Certain wc are we ne’er should find 
A care so provident, so kind. 

Although by flight wc repossest 
The tenderest mother’s wannest nest. 

C) may you pro\o, as well as we. 

That even in Athens there may be 
A swcctet.thing than liberty I ’ 

“ ‘ This is surely the handwriting of 
Mnasylus,’ said Agapenthe. 

“ ‘ How do you know his handwriting?’ 
cried PoristciM.. 

“ A blush and a kiss, and one gentle 
push, were the answer. 

“ Mnasylus, on hearing the sound of 
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footsteps, had retreated behind a thicket 
of laurcstinc and pyraeanthus, in which 
the aviary is situated, fearful of bringing 
the gardener into reproof for ii<lmittiiig 
him. However, his passion w*as iiucon- 
trollahle ; and Peristera declares, although 
Agapenthe denies it, that he caught ii kiss 
upon each of his cheeks by the interrup- 
tion. Certain^ it is, for they agree in it, 
tliat he threw his arms around them both 
as they were embracing, and iinijlored tliem 
to eoiieeal tlie fault of jjoor ohi Aleoii, 

‘ w’ho showed me,’ said ho, ‘ more pity 
than Agapeiitlie will ever show' me.’ 

“ ‘ Why <lid >ou bring these birili 
liit^ier?’ said she, trjing to frown. 

“ ‘ Ilecaiise you a*=kod,’ replied lie, 

‘ the other dey, whether we had any in 
Attica, av.d told you had many at 
home.’ 

“ She turned aw’av abiujillv, and, run- 
ning up to my ibamt*'-'r, would hnve in- 
formed me ^vl^^ . 

“ SuperfluoiLS t onfid*''iice ! Her ir. r-< 
wetted my cheek. 

“ Agapenthe!’’ said T: iinilii.j., ..re 
yon sure }ou ha\e cried for tlie la-'l tine', 
O ! v'Jnii nroV penph' tltc Alhcnluvs art / ' 

Ami now for onr rliaptcr of oriti- 
eisms — tltut is yon will pIcn«;o to mark, 
criticlsiiis scattorod by tlio ing-oiiioiis 
author over th»‘ pages of tlii« fn’.“'t vo- 
lumi', on v.bU li ^YV are .dtting* in jiidiv- 
ment. CVMieisins of onr own — 7^.' j‘ro- 
priff jfcrdon't — \oii (‘.in linvc any (b’.y, 
and, by peniiis>if)n the Tare', and 
the Mtises, ,«li,iU Inno eTu‘nj,b of tlnnii 
for some time to conn' ; bnt it is not in 
every ni nitli (,f tb^‘ year wo can draw 
upon ih'rielcF, and (’leone, 

and liavc onr bills bidor-ed by iMr 
Walter Sa^iigo Le.ndor. Wo admire 
the expression and asstmt to the sub- 
stance of all the critical opinion^ \ve 
shall now proceed to exirael. It i.s 
needless to a]>oslrop)iize the r.'a«ler oi* 
the writer at the end of each individual 
paragraph ; bin tin; beauty of some of 
them is (piilo onou^li to make yon 
buy tbc book, if yon have; still ncgleet- 
ed to gratify Me.-.-rs Saundei.s and 
Otley by that delicate attention. 

^Achyhts and Homer compared. 

“ Do not tell any one, excepting so fond 
a friend as Cleoiie, that you jircfcr Aischy- 
lus to Homer. I agree wdth you that the 
conception of such a drama is in itself a 
stupendous eftbrt of genius ; that the exe- 
cution is equal to the conception ; that 
the cliaractcr of Prometliens is more he- 
roic than any in heroic j)oetry ; and that 
no production of the same extent is so 
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magnificent and so exalted. Uiit the Iliad 
is not a region, it is a continent ; and you 
might as well compare this prodigy to it, 
as the cataract of the Nile to the ocean. 
In the one we are overpowered by the 
compression and burst of the clement ; 
in the other wo are earried over an im- 
mensity of space, bounding the earth, not 
bounded by her, and having nothing .above 
but the heavens.'* 

Hesiod. 

“ Hesiod is admirable for the purity of 
his life and soundness of his })recepts, but 
there is hardly a tra' e of poetry in his 
jiloiighed lield. 

“ I find in .all his writings bu< one verse 
worth Iranstribing, .in<l that only for the 
melody. 

“ ‘ In a soft meadow, and on vernal flow- 
ers ’ 

“ I do not wonder lie ^^as opposed to 
Homer. What an ad\antagc to the ene- 
mies of greatness (that is, to maiikindj to 
be able to match one so low against one 
lori> ! 

“ Tho Greek army lie fore Troy would 
ha^e been eiiriou-; to lis-ten to a dispute 
1)1 : ween Agamemnon and Adiilles, but 
would havi been triinsporle<l uKh ecstasy 
to hav'’ ‘><'<’11 present at one bv-tween the 
King of Alen mid Tliersiies.’’ 

Wc take it for g'rantod tliat Mr Lan- 
clor speak^i only of an iniaginary coin- 
pelltion between the two bartl.s. Ilo 
(iocs not believe in sober earnest tliat 
tlic inareb ever n'ally came op', or could 
liav*' (lone .‘^o. To rpiote an authority 
wbieli will have immense wcdglit with 
our author, ^'tliis t;ile 'will not st.and 
.'ig'ainst tlio many ai^uments for He- 
siod's juniority to Hom(,*r ; and the 
extant narrative of tlio competition, 
'wbieli pretends to giv(i the very lines 
prononiiced by tlie immortal rivals, 
may be pro^tl to have been writtchi 
after the reig’ii of the Emperor Adrian 
— 1000 years from the su])po:rC(l event. 
It is manifestly some sophist's trial of 
ability — that is, specimem of folly. 
Never 'was any thing more wretchedly 
bald and spiritless. I'irst 'U'e have a 
mctricfil catechism — Hesiod the exa- 
miner, and Homer the respondent ; 
then a sort of Hellenic crambo — Ho* 
si 0(1 singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the mcafiing 'with another; 
then a second bout of the catechism — 


of which a single sample, quite equal 
to the original, may suffice : 

“ Hesiod. 

“To this one question, thou the answer 
name — 

How many Greeks to Troy’s proud ram- 
parts came 

“ Homer. 

“ Fifty red fires beneath the ramparts 
bnrn’d, 

And fifty spits at every fire were turn’d ; 
These fifty spits full fifty gigots graced, 
And thrice three hundred Greeks around 
each joint w'cre placed !” 

“ Observe the calculation, 50 X 50 
=2500X000=2,250,000, and com- 
pare it with the estimate and the re- 
mark of I'hiicydides ! * But enough 
of ;i fiction, w'bich would have afford- 
ed so fine a scope for a man of real 
imagination.” f 

“ Mimneumur. 

Ho is among the many poets wlio 
never make us laugh or weep ; among tha 
many whom we fake into the hand like 
pretty iiiRoets, turn them over, look at them 
for a moment, .and toss them into the grass 
again. Tho earth swarms w ith these ; they 
live their season, and others similar come, 
into life the next. • 

“ Poetry. 

“ To me it a])pears that poetry ought 
neither to be .all body nor all soul, llean- 
tiful features, limbs compact, sweetness of 
^oice, and easiness of transition, belong to 
the Deity who inspires and represents it. 
We may loiter by the stream, and allay our 
tliir*;! as it runs, but we should not bo ibr- 
biddeji tlie larger draught from the deeper 
■well. 

“ ELOQirEXcr or Pericles. 

“ At last I have heard him speak in 
public. 

“ Apollo may shake the rocks of Dcl})hj, 
and may turn the pious j)ale ; my Porich s 
rises with serenity ; his voice hatli at once 
left his lij)S, and entered the heart of 
Athens. The violent and desperate tremble 
ill every hostile cily ; a thunderbolt seems 
to have split in the centre, and to have 
scattered its sacred fire unto the whole cir- 
cumference of Greece.” 

None the worse is that noble imago 
for being borrowed at first hand from 
Aristophanes, at second band from Ci- 
cero, at third hand from Pliny, Plu- 
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tarch, or Longinus, and at fourth hand 
from Milton. But we had forgotten. 
Mr Landor never borrows. ’Tis only 
a coincidence. 

“ Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry. 

“ Sculpture has made groat advances in 
my time,” (Pericles is speaking) “])aint- 
ing still greater ; for until the last forty 
years it was inelegant and rude. Sculp- 
ture can go no farther ; painting can ; she 
may add scenery and eliniate to her forms. 
She may give to Philoctetcs not only the 
wing of the sea-bird, wherewith he cools 
the throbbing of his wound ; not only the 
bow and quiver at his feet, but likewise the 
gloomy rocks, the Vulcanian vaults, and 
the distant fires of Lemnos, the fierce in- 
habitants subdu3d by pity, the remorseless 
betrayer, and the various emotions of his 
retiring friends. Her reign is boundless, 
but the fairer and the richer part of her 
dominions lies within the Odyssea. Paint- 
ing, by degrees, will perceive her advan- 
tages over sculj)turc ; but if there are 
paces between scul[)ture and painting, there 
i\Ye parasangs between ]miiiting and poetry. 
The <liflbrence is, that of a lake ('onfined by- 
mountains, and a river running on through 
all the varieties of scenery, jierpetual and 
unimpeded. Sculpture and painting are 
moments of life ; poetry is life itself, and 
every thing around it and above it.” 

Right,* W alter Savage I — except 
that Pericles would not have said para- 
sangsy a word which his contemporary 


Herodotus finds it necessary to define. 
Drop the alliteration, and read stadia. 
In like manner we suggest that As- 
pasia W'ould hardly liavc written 
Iconoclast * — not having been much 
conversant, we presume, with the cc- 
cdesiastical wars of the eighth century, 
or the phraseology of Joannes Dama- 
scenus. 

What a graceful transition tliat re- 
mark would afford ns to our chapter of 

mistakes ! Here w'c have them a 

dozen at least — gross as a mountain, 
open, paljiable.” And some eight 
or nine marvellous coincidences,” 
with critical sentiments previously pro- 
mulgated in periodical w^orks which 
Mr Landor never reads. And a fair 
assortment of unforgivcablc offences, 
resulting from the most perverse deter- 
mination to make modern politics of 
the loathsomest character pass through 
an ancient medium, distorted to suit 
the sinner’s purposes. But for this 
month Influenza — grisly power — stc‘ps 
ill to ward the meditated bloAv. W'c 
are writhing under the crisis of a third 
attack within ten weeks — ^hcad, hand, 
and universal frame prostrated in all 
their faculties. So we must he con- 
tent to begin our next paper — when 
the “foul fiend” shall have been pleased 
to givt‘ us leave — with these slimula- 
ting topics. 


PAHCNTAL LOVL. 

PY THE SKETCIIER. 

I saw three maidens, and a child did sit 
In midst of them ; and as they datlced round. 

Come, let us tend, they cried, our garden ground, ^ 
And sec our plant, ’tis time we cherish it ; 

And Jvs they sported in such merry fit 
His fresh bright forehead with a wreath they crown’d, 
And wav’d their hands, bidding their spells abound ; 
One gave him health, one beauty, and one wit — 

It was a dream, and vanished — ^but there grew 
Daily in my observance, one so fair, 

So like a plant — it ever did embuc 

With that dream’s promise all my love, my care ; 

-And many times 1 thought the graces smiled 
On the sweet boyhood of my gentle child. 


P. 92. 
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THE TROSrECTS OF TJIE SESSION. 


The King’s speech has told us all 
that we expected, and has told us no- 
thing. A recapitulation of the few 
topics which have been flung from 
newspaper to newspaper for the last 
six months, and the shadowy promise 
of a few measures to which the Lords 
gave the death-blow at the close of 
the last session. But the King’s speech 
is merely the drop-scene of tl:^e drama, 
always the same, always the mere 
cover for the emptiness of the stage, 
and always swept aside when the true 
action begins. 

To form a due estimate of the state 
of Parliament we must look to the 
condition of parties wlicn the two 
Houses last tinished their labours. 
First, of the Cabinet. Have they re- 
ceived any accession of ability, of po- 
pular force, or personal fame ? None. 
Lord Melbourne, in his nightgown and 
slippers. Lord John Russell, ecpially 
renowned as liistorian, poet, orator, and 
stucsmaii, Lord Palmerston, the ob- 
ject of unlimited burles(pie, Mr Poidett 
Thompson, the obscure creature of the 
counting-house, and Mr Spring Rice, 
notori oi,>ly plunged in iiiiancial ])cr- 
plexities every hour, still constitute the 
Ministr}^ AVe may ])ass by the harm- 
less clamour of the Alanpiis of Laiis- 
downe, and the senile babbling of old 
Lord Holland. Brougham has been 
tried, and has thrown them oif. All 
their etlbrts to buttress their crazy pile 
have failed, and they now trust, like 
the Turks, to the chance which pro- 
tects idiots and children. And those 
are the men to liuld the govcrmiient 
of the British empire : This nwture 
of the presumptuous and the imbe- 
cile, the audacious and the cowardly, 
the arrogant and the servile, is to 
shape the destinies of England ! Tliis 
cannot last long. With the indigna- 
tion of the tjmpire rising against them 
on one side, and the rage of Radical- 
ism dashing against their mouldering 
ramparts on the other, they must em- 
brace the only alternative, and either 
resign, or throw themselves on that 
furious billow, which will never sink 
till it carries thqpi on to revolu- 
tion. 

Wo now come to the Conservatives. 
Their condition at the close of the last 
session was triumphant. They had 
risen almost to a majority in the Com- 
m nis. They had with them the entire 


voice of the Lords. They had, more 
than both, the voice of all that consti- 
tutes the nation. Combining modera- 
tion with force, and constitutional 
knowledge with manly determination, 
they had baifled, nay, more than baf- 
fled, they had crushed every lawless 
measure of the Cabinet. They go- 
verned the Cabinet. The misera- 
ble minister dared not stir a step but 
by permission of the powerful hand 
that alternately guided and repelled 
him. Every measure was framed not 
with a view to its fitness, but to the 
authority of Opposition. Nothing 
could b(^ issued without the imprima- 
tur of the Lords. Every flighty at- 
t(‘mpt to catch the poj)ular gaze was 
j)r(‘ccdcd by a pilot balloon to find out 
the current of o])inion from the Lords. 
All was palliation, adaptation, and 
emendation. No travelling mounte- 
bank ever more anxiously opened his 
booth ’^^ith an eye to the magistrate, 
dispensctl his nostrums more in terror 
of the law, or more suddenly closed 
the whole establishment, when the 
liaiid of the law threatened to extin- 
guish his fraudulent trade. 

The leaders of Opposition were the 
three leading men of the cmpir(‘, not 
in the eyes of England alone, but of 
Europe. While the Ministers were 
unknown beyond their desks, the 
names of AVellington, Lyndhurst, 
and Peel were heard in every council, 
every court, and every senate of the 
civilized w'orld. 

Have they fallen off* since ? The 
fame of Wellington is peroiiiiial. It 
is identified with the noblest era of 
England, with the proudest memory of 
British soldiership, and with the most 
consummate deliverance of Europe. It 
stands at that height which can licit h(*r 
be increased, nor diminished by human 
cliang*e. An AI]* is not more impe- 
jishablc, more elevated above the com- 
mon decays of nature, more fixed in 
the region of iierpetual splendour. 

The last blow of the session was 
Lord Lyndhurst’s speech. It was a 
deathblow. The nation instantly re- 
cognised its force. It fell like a thun- 
derbolt. Nothing could resist it. No 
resistance was attempted. While the 
empire was delighted by its brilliancy, 
it withered the Cabinet, and withered 
they have remained. 

&r Robert Peel’s labours during 
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the session were unrelaxing. He 
never lost sight of the Ministry. Nei- 
ther sleight nor force could avail them 
to escape from his powerful hand. 
Always possessing the highest infor- 
mation on the subject of debate, al- 
ways enforcing it by the clearest argu- 
ments, and adorning it with the man- 
liest eloquence, he pressed hourly on 
the Cabinet, until their only resource 
from being extinguished, was the pro- 
rogation. Too advanced and too emi- 
nent for a conflict with such adversa- 
I’ics, he has before him the struggle 
with the more furious strength and 
more envenomed hostility of revolu- 
tion. He has powers for it. 

Mox in ovilia, 

Nunc in rcluetantes draconea. 

The Hydra, fed in the bottomless 
marshes and poisoned atmosphere of 
popular passion, is already lifting up 
its heads, and to crush it will require 
the strength of a giant. Ihit it can 
be crushed, and by the blessing of Pro- 
viilcuce on a manly people, it u:til, 
Tiic speech at the Glasgow dinner 
was an example of the faculties, and 
an evidence of their demand for this 
final conflict. Its merits were, that it 
was a great British declaration of pub- 
lic principle. It was more tiian a 
party speech, it was oven nujre than a 
Parliamentary one. It looked beyond 
the legislature, and extended to the 
empire. Unrestricted by any rcfei- 
ence to the impressions of individuals, 
it spoke the sense of the nation. Em- 
bodying the soundest w isdom for the 
exigencies of tlie time, it pronounced 
those maxims of public morals, 
strength, and sincerity, w hich are uni- 
versal and everlasting. 

During the recess, a long succession 
of celebrations of Conservative princi- 
ple took place throughout England. 
The character of those meetings was 
decisive of the comprehensiveness, 
vigour, and truth of the great change 
winch had been effected in the public 
mind. It was clear, that the timidity * 
which had suffered the Reform Bill to 
be passed, and which bad equally suf- 
fered Parliament to be filled with tlic 
creatures of the mob, was no more ; 
that the country had resumed the 
natural spirit of Englishmen, and that 
thenceforth %he struggle of principle 
would be maiutained with the intrepi- 
dity of truth. It was to be observed, 
that those meetings were not construc- 
ted by the leaders of Conservatism in 
public life, that their chairmen and 


speakers were in general persons but 
little known beyond their own coun- 
ties, and that their sentiments were 
utterly untinged with any of that 
reserve and caution which almost 
necessarily belong to Parliamentary 
})artisaiis, but that they were plain, 
straightforward, often indignant, and 
always ardent expres&ions of feeling 
for tlie degraded condition of their 
country, and of disgust for the Whig- 
papist faction whicli lield it in fetters. 

It was equally to be observed, that 
in those meeting’s men of every rank 
joined ; yet that there W'as a peculiar- 
ity in their juiietioii. The first who 
united, on those occasions, w ore chief- 
ly persons of the better condition of 
middle life. Tlie landed gentry, bar- 
risters, clerg}’, and respectable iikmi 
of the other c^tablished professions. 
The original impuhe Avas decidedly of 
the middle order. Tiiat order, in 
AAliicli it has been so oMtn s.iid that 
the stiviigtli of English ujiiiuon and 
English A'irtiie um-qiiivoeally consists. 
As those meeliiigs acquired ibree, tl.ey 
invited Pv^ ers and Members of Parlia- 
ment to join t]j(‘;n. As they acquired 
additional i'ori e, tlioy opened tlieir 
dooia to the iiioro intelligent among 
the Avorkiiig classes. Tiiose classes 
again forineil as.-ocialions among' 
tliemselAes, and liu* nunily, pion.^, and 
principled feelings ofrat.iehment to tin* 
religion and Cuiislitutio:i of Eng’lairi 
haA’o thus spread large and deep 
through tlio&e voi y porlloiis of society 
on Avliich the jirlilices ef rebellion had 
been most eagerly einplci^yed, and 
wdiich A\ ere eonceived to be the natural 
abettors of ail revolution. 

But if the nature of the change Avas 
to bc^till more pow eriully illustrated, 
it was by the contrast of the Whig 
dinners. Tliey Avere in all points the 
direct reverse. In number not one to 
fifty. In attendance meagre, Aulgar, 
riotous, and disunited. A.^ to their 
component parts, uttCi ly. abandoned 
by all the higher and more honourable 
ranks of the community, liy the Peer- 
age, the clergy, the great proprietors 
of land, by all but a foAV official adher- 
ents of the Cabinet in tlie several 
counties, and a few of those Members 
of Parliament who w^cre notoriously 
creatures of the Ministry. In another 
point, the contrast was not Jess strik- 
ing. Not one of those meetings ap- 
pears to have been spontaneous. Some 
Member of the Government was re- 
gularly sent to canvass an invitation for 
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himself ; and, through his personal and 
political connexions, construct a public 
dinner. Thus Spring Rice was sent 
to Limerick to try the temptations of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
make a defence of the Minister. Thus 
Lord Glcnelg was sent to Inverness 
to play the part of owl in the sunshine, 
and make a defence of the INIinistry. 
Thus the Attorney- General was sent 
to Edinburgh to tell his Radical con- 
stituents the uiidiscovorablc merits of 
a Ministry whieli had done nothing 
for tlie last twelve months, and take to 
himself the merit of having saved the 
Prime Minister from tlie clutches of 
the law in an action for adultery. 

In fact, all the demonstrations of 
^juhlic feeling on the MinisterLil side 
were the work of plan, of labour, of 
.'-traiagem, jf the inlliiciice of those 
go(Ki things of wlneh a minister su])- 
jjlicating for tlie popular shout is siq)- 
j)os{‘d to be the direct dei)ositary. 
Hut let those forced and systematic 
t vhU fm* iKjpularify be taken aa they are. 
L(‘t tiioso fabricated feelings and can- 
1 eel(‘brations lie contrasted, for 
a inoiiieiil, ■\^ ith the free and open, tlie 
unjireniedil itcd and powerful displays 
of the tii'.e }»eil)li(* heart, exhibited in 
every con-iry of Enedand, pouring 
UjKiii us .iii ilie public join nals cannot 
iim! wo]\ls to vary their description, 
till tin* language of loyalty seems to 
be the eominon laiig’uage of the realm, 
and till those noble evidences of the 
true n. ti.m. l mind are rendered al- 
most ^jptrihiuus by tlicir aekiiow- 
l.-dg .-(i and muiontested superiority. 
^\htil those (‘\idenees before us, wJiat 
possible doubt can there be that the 
nation is beginning* to feel the neces- 
sity for the exin’tion of its powers’ — 
that, like the blind man by the way- 
side, its quick ear has caught the 
sound of deliverance, and its only out- 
cry now is, that the last scale may be 
taken from its eyes ? 

I5nt a tliird party lias sprung up, 
bitter, loud-toiigucd, and utterly uii- 
jirinciiilod — Radicalism — the last birth 
of that low hypocrisy by which tho 
Whigs have so long pampered the 
vanity of the rabble — Radicalism, the 
open champion of overthrow, the pro- 
fessed clamourcr for revolution, dc- 
inaiiduig endless cliaiigc, and, with a 
precipitate folly, untaught by the old 
miseries of national convulsion, and 
with a sanguinary frenzy incurable 
but by its own pik6s and scaffolds, re- 
joicing in the hope of national evil. 


If some great painter of the passions 
should arise, with what colours of 
gloom and terror would he cmbotly 
the time ! in what features of conscious 
guilt and late remorse would he paint 
the form of that feeble yet criminal 
Cabinet who have bound themselves 
in the spell of those masters of evil — ^ 
the Macbeth of a truer history listen- 
ing to his fate from the spirits of dark- 
ness, evoked with rites of iirofanatioii 
and blood! Can any man who hears 
the meagre protestations of that Cabi- 
net against faction doubt that they feel 
tlicmselves already in its power ? 

It is easy to talk lightly of those 
tilings. There are indolent minds 
which care nothing for tlic deepest 
imblic change, provided it seems not 
likely to molest tlicir own pillows. 
There are otlicrswho care for no eoii- 
sequenees Avhatevor, if they think tiiat 
thej'^ will not occur until they them- 
selves are out of tlie wOi*lJ. Tiiere 
are still mure v* ho will not give tliem- 
selves the trouble of a second fi. ought 
upon the subject, or ob.'>tiuateIy aiiif 
foolishly persevere in thinking that 
nothing evil cau occur, because ex- 
tivnie evil lies not yet fallen upon tlio 
count ly. T-iCt the reader consider 
whether he is in any of those cljsscs, 
and ler.rn that it is to such iqi.ithy 
that the *v^bole menace of national 
ruin is due at this iiionicnt. Tiie vil- 
lany which tlireateiis the Conr-titulioii 
would not have dared to lift its hcctd, 
if the vigilance of England liad been 
awake to the growth of this reptile 
adversary. Rut let apathy itself licar 
what are the actual declarations of 
Radicalism, and tlicn ask how would 
it be possible fur laws, religion, or 
public peace to subsist from tiie mo- 
ment when they w^ere realized. At 
the dinner to the representatives of 
Rath ill January, a muster of Radical- 
ism, a leading speaker thus gave the 
Radicals’ confession of faith : — Our 
demands are for Aiiriucd ParliamentSt 
Unioersal Saif 'rage^ and Vote by BaU 
lot. In addition, the House of Lords 
must he refonnedJ*' 

Now, nothing can be cleaicr than 
that the complete operation of any one 
of those four measures would be a Do 
mocracy. Tlie operation of the whole 
foiu' would go still further than a De- 
mocracy, and would be Anauchv. 
Ijct us suppose, for instance. Annual 
Parliaments to become law. What 
man of any character, suostance, pro- 
fession; or landed propiTty could be a 
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candidate after tlie first few trials? 
Time> fortune, and talent would be 
wasted witb an ineffectiveness that 
would rapidly disgust every man of 
respectability. The return for a 
county now costs, at the most reduced 
rate of Kcform, about L.4000. The 
keenest cutting* down of those ex- 
enses will always leave room for 
eavy demands on the purse of any 
candidate who is supposed able to 
meet them. There will be i)lacards, 
ag’cnts, canvassers, dinnei>, coiive^”- 
ances, and a multitude of otlier ex- 
penses, w^hile there is anj'* chance of 
their being paid. And all this for 
the precarious seat of one year! that 
year being partly occupied in can- 
vassing, and the Parliament being al- 
ways sure, if we are to judge from all 
experience, of being dissolved before 
the regulated time. The aver.ige du- 
ration of the actual Parliamentary 
year would j)rohal)ly not exceed six 
montlis. Tins would soon drive every 
candidate of rcs])ectal)ility out of the 
field. But other eaiididates would not 
be w’anting. Tin* charact('rles<, the 
penniless, the unprincipled, the whole 
crowd of those who, in defardt of 
having any thing else to sell, sell 
themselves, woidd he the perpe- 
tual hirelings of the moh. (Can- 
vassing would be their profes'^ion. 
They would pay nothing’, bocanse 
it w'as known that they could pay 
nothing. But plcd(jLS to every frantic 
caprice of the mob would be the price 
of their admission to the hustings. 
And the performance of tho«e pledges 
would be the price of their existence 
in tlie House. Every new villain, 
wdio hoped to gain in the common di- 
vision of the spoil, w'ouUl outbid his 
villain })redecessor, and, with a legis- 
lature wdiosc only princi^de was job- 
bery, what would be the security of a 
shilling ill the pocket of any honest 
man? Yet annual Parliaments arc the 
open demand of the Radicals, and if 
we suffer them once to become our 
masters, animal Parliaments they ivill 
have. Even trir*niiial Parliaments, the 
most iTiodcrated demand of their most 
moderate portion, would rapidly have 
the same result. Radicalism must he 
resisted with all our heart and strength, 
or we shall sec civil convulsion, con- 
fiscation of propert}', tyranny over the 
person, banishment, and loss of life. 
No human iiower can sustain England 
against the direst extremities of ruin, 
if her indolence* shall have onco suf- 


fered Radicalism to have the upper 
hand. 

Or take the instance of Universal 
Suffrage. What would be the value 
of property an hour, if every wretch 
who walks the streets were to be enti- 
tled to return members to Parliament ? 
If the w'liole vice, vileness, dishonesty, 
beggary, and corruption of the me- 
tropolis and the towns were let loose 
to elect representatives, the influence 
of character, jiroiierty, name, old con- 
nexions, old services, all that consti- 
tutes the generous, manly, and sub- 
stantial grounds of popularity, would 
be train])led down by a countless rab- 
ble, exulting iu its power of reveng*^, 
and roaring for some Hunt or Cob- 
bett. They w’oiild hiovitably choose 
men afti'r their own hearts. High- 
■waymiMi, pickpockets, forgtu’s, coin- 
ers, ganiing-hon‘;ekeeper>, the vilest 
instruments of the vilest sources of 
existence, tlio man of fraud, t he man 
of plunder, the nidii of blood -tlio e 
■would bo the electors ; the more n*- 
putable cla‘,>ses would be iiistrjitly 
su'nmped at the hunting’s, and tlie most 
pronigat(‘, audacious, and jn-oim.'-ing 
bargainer w'ould be the man of tlui 
day. With (>58 men of this class to 
make the laws of hhigland, to gieird 
its property, and sustain its religi< n, 
what he the result to Eiiglaiiil r 

Or take tlio bp Jhdht. An 

acknowledged and base cx]>edlcnt to 
allow the voter to promise one thing, 
and do another ; a pubHe privilege of 
hfiinp and a private one of corruption. 
Who can doubt that the wliole hii>i- 
iiess of el(’ctions would hccomo a mat . 
ter of bribery, -while Jthere w as any 
candidate able to bribe ? What would 
the m-an of the purse have to do, but 
to send his agent into the club^ of 
voters, and say to each coterie, ‘‘ 
my man is returned, fifty or five hun- 
dred pounds w ill be fortlicoming for 
the club ; if he is thrown out, the 
fault is yours, and you shall not have 
a shilling.” And the ballot would 
have this ]n*cnliar attraction for sucli 
a traffic, tliat there being no pr-sumed 
possibility of knowing how the indi- 
vidual voted, there would be no actual 
{lossibility of examining his vote on a 
petition, no power of proving bribery 
against him, and of course all tlie na- 
tural precautions no-vi’ adopted to pre- 
vent excessive corruption would be 
abandoned as useless. It is true, that 
bribery itself would at length be aban- 
doned ; but it would be only by the 
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failure of individual means. But 
when money was no more in the mar- 
ket^ other influences, still more ha- 
zardous, would take its place. Pledges 
to divide the public property among 
the populace would be the more tempt- 
ing bribe. The extinction of the na- 
tional debt, and the robbery of the 
public creditor, the lowering of rents, 
the spoliation of all property dedica- 
ted to religious objects — those would 
be the more comprehensive corrup- 
tions of a populace, which, working 
in the dark, and freed by the ballot 
from all considerations of personal 
character, would hurry on from one 
rapine to another, until all was pil- 
lage. 

We ask^any man of sense, whether 
this catastrophe would not be inevita- 
ble ? Wo ask of the Radical himself, 
whether ho does not contcmidate a 
democracy, and by democracy an 
overthrow of the existing order of 
things, a change of property, a repub- 
lic, a revolution ? 

But are we not to ask Englishmen, 
when* is the shadow of a necessity for 
those tremendous cliaii'ies ? What 
outrage is effected against the liberty 
of the snbjeei- ? — what t^ ranny on con- 
science ? — what threat of despotic 
power frcin the throne? — what cor- 
ruption of justice ? Is not England 
the freest, the fairest, the wealthiest, 
the most fully employed, the most 
prosperous portion of tlie globe ? And 
why are we to stab all this to the heart, 
and fling the flational ])rosperity into 
the grave, merely to try whether it 
may or may not start up from its dis- 
solution in some more vigorous form ? 
Has any man counted the cost of 
those gratuitous experiments on the 
frame of a mighty kingdom ? What, 
but the most extravagant folly, or the 
most wanton malice, is it that would 
throw the constitution into the flames 
of civil discord, merely to see into 
what shapes its noble metal would run 
among the embers of the empire ? 
What sullen frenzy or Satanic guilt 
would raise the image of the revolu- 
tionary Moloch among us, and fill it 
with human victims, only to take the 
augury from their cries, and fertilize 
the spot of the sacrifice with their 
ashes ? f 

We call upon the whole energy of 
the British people to resist this fraudu- 
lent and implacable enemy of God 
{ind man* Radicalisin must bo crush" 

YOt. XU. NO. CCLVII, 


ed. Its hand against every man, 
every man's hand must be against it. 
The piety, the vigour, the learning, 
constitutional integrity, the indignant 
native virtue of England must be sum- 
moned to the struggle ; and unless we 
are abandoned by the supreme source 
of all virtue, hope, and help, and aban- 
doned for our old apathy and our 
deepening crimes, we sliall plung’c it 
in the abyss from which it arose. 
SataJi shall be hound! 

But Radicalism has one virtue, the 
rulfian’s virtue, courage. It is t/io 
direct reverse of Whig hypocrisy. It 
leaves the grovelling, fawning, perfidi- 
ous spirit of Whiggism immersed in 
its own baseness. It resists tlic Tories, 
but it tramples on the Whigs. It puts 
its heel on the loftiest of them, and pro- 
nounces all his motives contemptible, 
and all his .actions w'orthy of his mo- 
tives. It draws up a bill of indictment 
.against the whole party as against a 
gang of political swindlers, and pro- 
nounces them naked of all chanietcr. 
It s'tigmatizes them as a nest of coiners, 
counterfeiting the sterling circulation 
of honour by tluar own base metal. 
Roebuck asserts, without any circum- 
locution, that ^^the Whigs have deceiv- 
ed and defrauded the people.” Colonel 
Napier says, wath as little apology, 

Tliat on the fall of the Wellington 
hlinistry, the Whigs came fawning on 
the ])eoplc, and ottered to lead the 
movement which they were determined 
to mislead. The Irish said. Give us 
our rights, or give us our Parliament, 
that we may do justice to ourselves. 
What said the Whig Government ? It 
said. No, we will give you civil war. 
AVe will give you the sword to smite, 
the torch to burn, the whip to torture, 
and the halter to hang you with.'’ And 
all this was followed by tremendous 
cheers. 

There is still a foiirtli party, suspected 
by all, hated by all, disdained by all, 
and the mcastc/of all. — The i)arty of 
tlie Popish priesthood ; sustained by 
the rent, and headed by O’Connell. 
Utterly insignificant in individual abi- 
lity, with the single exception of its 
leader, obscure in personal name, and 
despised in personal character, still, by 
its very want of principle, it sways the 
Cabinet. If it possessed principle, it 
could not so flexibly answer all the 
purposes of a cause essentially J esuiti- 
cal. But ready to move in any direc. 
tion at a nod, it thus keeps its power 
u 
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as an arbiter. ' It is the sword and 
belt which the barbarian leader of the 
ifopish invasion arrogantly flings into 
tbie British scale. 

But, to give testimony more direct 
than our. own, we take an authority 
which has just challenged public at- 
tention. 

The writer to whoso opinions we 
allude,* is a gentleman of fortune, re- 
sident in the north of Ireland. ^ A 
Whig, strong upon all the weak points 
of Wliiggism, ail advocate for every 
one of those measures of fatal libcraliti/ 
which have plunged the empire into 
successive depths of danger. A de- 
claimer against all restrictions on ac- 
count of religion, which (forgetting 
that they are mere defences of the 
public peace) he pronounces to be re- 
strictions on liberty of conscience ; and 
loudly demanding why power should 
jiot be as safely confided to Papists as 
td Protestants ; equally forgetting the 
great essential distinction, that the 
Papist exercises his power to persecute, 
and docs so on the principles of his 
church, while the Protestant fliith 
prohibits all persecution ; that Popery 
declares all heretics condemned to eter- 
nal sufiPerings, and, therefore, declares 
itself authorized to torture the body to 
redeem the soul ; while Protestantism 
pronounces that cruelty can never be 
tlie source of good — that the tyranny 
of man ciiti never be virtue, and that 
the use of the rack and the scaffold to 
coerce belief is only murder. 

Yet we find tliis liberal, this thorough 
Whig, this man varnished all over with 
the most flaunting colours of the now 
school, actually so penetrated with a 
sense of the atrocity of the Popish 
faction, from seeing its workings on 
tlie spot, that he unconsciously throws 
down his old weight of Whig preju- 
dices, and starts fonvard to summon 
his countrymen to a sense of their im- 
minent ruin. He thus unhesitatingly 
declares his slow and compulsory con- 
viction, that the Popish Association is 
the prime agent of national hazard. 

I have paid some attention,” says 
he, “ to the progress of our public 
afiairs, and, I fear, it is because I have 
looked on thC&i impartially, that they 
I9cem the more deplorable and despe- 
rate . ” He thus pursues, We are told by 
the National Association that they have 


claims to an indefinite extent. Put they 
cannot say how far their demands may 
he carried, for that must depend on un- 
known events / They tell us, however, 
that what would have satisfied them a 
year or two ago, will fall very short of 
satisfying them now. And that what- 
ever is offered, will be received in 
part, because it will enable them to 
proceed in their incessant importuni- 
ties with the better prospect of success. 
The demandant may be a gainer by 
this mode of proceeding, but there 
cannot bo a reciprocity of advantage. 
And as peace alone could be the price 
of concession, the value is not likely to 
be realized. The principle will apply 
ecpially to individuals, members, and 
nations.” 

Next, as to I..ord Mulgravc — The 
position in which they have been 
pleased to place our Lord Tdeutenant, 
appears somewhat ludicrous. 'Fhey 
boast of his favour, and say at the 
same time, that their countenance is 
necessary to his nr(»tection. If we may 
believe them, they carrj’ on their busi- 
ness under his patronage. 1 wish they 
would place a board over their shop 
door, annoniU'ing that tliey arc ^ mis- 
chief-makers to the viceroy of Ire- 
land,’ and ^licensed to deal in sedi- 
tion.’ They confer all the honour 
they can upon his oxcelloncy. '^l'h(‘y 
call the proces.- of their manufactory 
Muhjraviziatj, ♦ * • lurhenortli 

of Ireland, ^\e cannot account for a 
toleration of tlie ‘ association ’ in the 
mctro2)olis ; nor reconcile the endu- 
rance of it itli the pro-ecutioiis whicli 
are now jiending over hundreds for 
having walked in proeessionas Grange- 
men on the liith of July last! AVe 
hclievc it to be illegal, and, if it were 
not permitted by the government, we 
could not entertain a doubt of its ille- 
gality. What say the law oflicers ? Is 
it their opinion (we know what can be 
done under privilege of Parliament) 
that men may associate out of Parlia- 
ment, demand the repeal of some sta- 
tutes, the modification of some, and 
the enactment of some, and threaten a 
dismemberment of the empire, in case 
of non-compliance ? Yet the Associa- 
tion agitates throughout the year, 
avowedly to this end, niimolested. * Sed 
Julius ardet.’ If folly is to be punish- 
ed, why not prosecute crime ? 


Observations on the Present State of Ireland, by Sir Francis liiacnaughten, Bart. 
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* To die for treason is a common evil. 
But, to be hanged for nonsense is the 

From the writer’s residence in the 
north of Ireland he has had peculiar 
opportunities of seeing the operation 
of this severity of government to the 
Orangemen, whose only crime was 
that of exhibiting an unfashionable 
zeal for the faith and freedom of their 
Protestant ancestors. After the 12th 
of July it was deemed proper to order 
an indiscriminate prosecution of all who 
had walked in procession on that day. 
From the numbers implicated witliin the 
limits of the petty sessions I attend, I 
conclude, that the amoitfit of offenders 
witliin the county of Antrim must 
come to several hundreds. They will 
all be upon the scale of suffering be- 
tween inconvenience and min. Many 
of them will be obliged to tramp fifty 
or^ixty miles through the mire to our 
assize town. This, to be sure, seems 
pretty w'cll adapted to the exigency 
of their case, for, as walking was the 
whole of their offence, so walking may 
constitute a part of their expiation. 
There is some difference indeed be- 
tween V jilking against and with a 
man’s inclination. In July, besides, 
he had nothing to do, and could be 
spared a day from the field. But, in 
March and April he will have the seed 
labour on liis hands, and he cannot so 
conveniently absent himself for a week, 
or, as it may ehance, a much longer 
period. The costs wliich he must ne- 
cessarily incur, are not to be forgotten. 
I should think tliat the lawn’s dignity 
'\>'oiild have been sufficiently vindicated 
by the prosecution of those whose 
ivalkiugs were at all connected with a 
breach of the peace. I am sure many 
of the heedless peoidc who have be- 
come obnoxious to tiunishmcnt A^cre 
unconscious of having offended. But 
penalty is condign to all.” 

On the abominable knavery, by 
W'hicli the faction disturb the country, 
and yet leave every actual suffering of 
the peasant disregarded, if not in- 
creased, Sir F. Macnaugliteii justly 
observes, — . 

If it cannot be proved that our 
agitators are authorized by the people, 
it will be iiiiquitoui^ to impute agita- 
tion to them, ‘ Justice for Ireland.’ 
If this mean to include justice to the 
poor peasant, I say, be it so. Every 
pne whp knows any tiling of Ireland^ 


miMt admit, that the poor man’s con- 
dition calls most loudly and righteous- 
ly for relief. Believe him, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, and you may then talk of 
Justice for Ireland, without blasj>he- 
my! I have seen a succession of 
governments, and of agitating socie-' 
ties. But I have not observed the 
attention of any directed to the most 
miserable hovels that ever were used 
for the residence of mankind. Can 
we relieve from hunger and cold, and 
alloAv the forlorn peasant, in hia 
looped and windowed raggedness, any 
condiment to his scanty potato ? No, 
no ! this does not full within the circle 
of our Agitator's humanity. He would 
feed the poor fellow Avith a reform of 
the Peers ! and season his mess Avith a 
purified municipality. But his physi- 
cal wants have been laudably unno- 
ticed. They agitate, however, and 
that is enough. Wc can be agitated 
out of all our wrongs, and into all our 
riglits. Diet, lodging, raiment, are all 
comprehended in agitation.” 

On the contemptible Jesuitry of lan- 
guage by which tlie faction stimulate 
the populace, while they pretend to 
soothe, he forcibly remarks — To be 
sure, the rules of our agitators are not 
very intelligible. The actors are to 
resist by the means of submission, and 
to submit by the means of resistance. 
They threaten by implication, and 
exclude menace in distinct terms. 
Tlicy challenge an adversary to the 
field, but declare tJiat a drop of his 
blood shall not be shed, nor a hair of 
his head injured in the conflict. If 
no other agitation will do, then a He- 
peal of the Union shall be agitated. 
Peaceful agitation and 'Avar to tlie 
knife.’ What is to be gained by this 
liepeal, it might, before we have seen 
the balance-sheet, be thought prema- 
ture to pronounce. But we may con- 
fidently anticipate a most tremendous 
extinction of human life — that of Mr 
Sharman Crawford included. We 
may reckon upon a very general con- 
fiscation of property, a ferocious and 
bloody despotism^ and an absolute abo- 
lition of all liberty and law.^' 

But against this hideous consumma- 
tion of the triumph of the faction, the 
writer protests. “ No. We will not 
have a separation of the kingdom. 
Leaving social and patriotic feelings 
aside, there is no rational man who 
would not, for his own sake, rather 
enter upon warfare, and die in defence 
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of the union, than survive, to the de- 
solation and horrors which must, as 
we are now situated, follow from its 
repeal. No repeal. ‘ Death’s-head and 
cros^-bones have no charms for us.’ ” 

And yet O’ Connell is suffered, day 
by day, to menace the country with 
a repeal of the Union. Why is not 
the agitation of this topic declared by 
statute to be high treason — as liigh 
treason it is to attempt to dissever the 
empire — and the villain who should 
henceforth pronounce it be hang-ed, 
whoever he might be ? But what are 
the open demands of the faction, de- 
mands which must be yielded, or re- 
peal is to be the consequence : A 

Municipal Reform Act according to 
their own taste — an absolute abolition 
of tithes — ^the appropriation clause 
(unless it should merge in the aboli- 
tion of tithes) — a new (and lowered) 
qualification of voters — short Parlia- 
ments — an organic change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords. All 
this, and much more, they are to have, 
or else — a breaking up of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and a 
severance of Ireland from Great Bri- 
tain.” 

From this he goes into the legal 
view of the existence of the Associa- 
tion, and shows it to be utterly against 
the letter and the sjurit of the law. 

If the Association,” says he, be 
lawful (if lawless, why is it endured?; 
we must conclude that our Govern- 
ment is too feeble to stand against, or 
without, the favour of a mob having 
profligacy enough to menace and in- 
sult it. But the statute 33d of George 
the Third, chap. :20, is still in force, 
entitled, ‘ To prevent the election or 
appointment of unlawful Assemblies, 
under pretence of preparing or pre- 
senting petitions or other addresses to 
his Majesty or the Parliament.’ We 
must admit that the Association does 
not proceed under such or any other 
pretence ; it acts boldly of itself, and 
is sui juris," 

We call upon all honest English- 
men to look wcU to themselves at this 
moment. The day of harmless party 
contests is gone by. All the old out- 
works of the Constitution are thrown 
down, and the storm is now against 
the citadel. It is no longer a mere 
question between Whig and Tory, 
but, as the orators at the Bath dinner 
openly declare, ** between Aristocracy 
and Democracy i" in other words, 
between property as it exists, and the 


rapine that desires to seize it. Twelve 
months’ unresisted progress of Radi- 
calism might strip every landed pro- 
prietor of half or the whole of his 
property, bring the country into such 
a state of confusion, that all tnade 
would be paralyzed, all banking 
Arms run upon, and half our mer- 
chants bankrupts. Twelve months’ 
unresisted progress of the Popish fac- 
tion might utterly destroy the Protes- 
tant church ill Ireland, with it throw 
every shape of Protestantism into the 
jaws of persecution, enact some furious 
tax, inhibition, or composition against 
the Church of England, whose resist- 
ance by the clergy would produce the 
closing of theff churches, the confine- 
ment of the clergy themselves in dun- 
geons, lines and yienalties of all kinds, 
and the most universal misery, poverty, 
and convulsion through the empire. 
All those things have been before, un- 
der the united influenco of Radicalism 
and fanaticism, and what is there in 
human nature to prevent their being 
.again ? And is not the chance of such 
consequences the most natural sum- 
mons to exert every power of human 
activity , vigilance, and principle, uniler 
God, to keep them as far from us as 
we can ? 

Of the four parties which now di- 
vide public opinion, it is a remarkable 
distinction, that the most desperately 
mischievous in iis principle is by far 
tlio most persevering, tlu most sys- 
tematic, and the mo.st effective in its 
progress. Popery, the sworn enemy 
of our religion, our nation, our free- 
dom, and oiir empire, lea\ es all at a 
distance in point of actual ])Ower. 
The Conservatives, though growing 
in influence with the growing appre- 
hensions of all good men, act chiefly 
on the defensive. A weak policy at 
all times, and -worst of all now — the 
barbarijin policy, which Demosthenes 
describes as never anticipating the 
blow, but clapping its hands helplessly 
on the wound. Tlie Whigs act upon 
neither the defensive nor the offensive ; 
they feel themselves merely tenants at 
will, and exert all their ingenuity in 
contriving to remain on the premises 
without paying the rent. In the low- 
est spirit of state-trafl[ic, they are per- 
fectly willing to bargain with cither 
side, and having no other object than 
that of place, they have no other con- 
ception of policy than that of taking 
the side which will longest onsuro 
them their salaries, 
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The Radicals arc bitter, loud, and 
active. But they are still few in the 
House ; their leaders arc personally 
without weight ; their projects are too 
nakedly furious for cflbct in Parlia- 
ment until vote by ballot and house- 
hold suffrage shall have radicalized 
Parlijpnent itself. Their republican- 
ism is too glaring, rash, and ferocious. 
TIio IMcrnbcrs of the House arc not 
yet prepared for the worship of the 
guillotine. 

But it is the Popish faction which is 
the incarnation of evil. It is openly 
pronounced by every man acquainted 
with the i)res('nt condition of Ireland, 
that it rules that unhappy country. 
It possesses the whole Irish patronag*c. 
It is now filling all the higher situa- 
tions of the law Avitli its creatures. It 
is making Judges, Attornevs- General, 
and Solicitors-CxciKTal. It lias just 
made the INIaster of the Bolls. It hps 
just appointed a Papist, Mr Pigott, to 
the place of contidential law adviser 
to the crown In Ireland, one of the 
Jiiost important posable in the present 
slate (‘f affairs, for to liis department 
come all questions relative to the dis- 
putes oil chunh ])roperty and tithes, 
t!ie crfi''cl:e‘t of iiiagistrate>, and the 
conlrol of the con>tabulary force. 
By its Attoriny and Solieitors-Geiic- 
ral the Popish faction puls the councils 
of the crown into tlic hands of Papists. 
It iu)''.v o])eiily jiroclaiins, that wiicii 
Lord Pliinkct can be driven from his 
]d :je, it will have the Chancollorsliip 
in its grasp. It hat made tlie Lord- 
Lieutenant ; it lias made tlie Irish 
Secretary. In short, it has made the 
whole existing fabric of the Irish Go- 
vernment. 

Having thus established an execu- 
tive after its own heart, it has pro- 
ceeded to establish a legislature. In 
the General National Association it 
has a Parliament to all intents and 
purposes. In that Parliament it pro- 

I loses public measures, debates on the 
ending questions of tlie day, iioor- 
laws, finance, &c., raises taxes, appro- 
priates them, and docs all this in the 
most open defiance, and with the most 
undisturbed impunity. In this Par- 
liament it assemblies all the oflkdal 
representatives of Popery, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and inferior priest- 
hood of its church, the lay lords, and 
public demagogues, and thus exhibits 
to the Papists of Ireland the complete 
form of a legislature of their own. 


In the mean time, what may be call- 
ed the domestic goveriimlhit of the 
faction, never relaxes. The payment 
of the Protestant clergy is, as tlio 
Duke of Wellington observed on the 
first night of the Session, rendered 
a nullity. The serving of law pro- 
cesses is death to the server, and the 
clergy, thus deprived of their lawful 
means, arc forced to live on the charity 
of England. The man who pays tithe 
is menaced w ith the death’s-head and 
cross-hones, and all resistance to the 
Popish mandate is a matter of the ut- 
most peril to the individual. 

But even this is too tardy for the 
Association. Within these few" weeks 
a manifesto has been issued, under the 
hand of its leader, w'hose effect must 
bo to keep Ireland in a perpetual state 
of agitation . ' ’ This paper is divided 
formally into heads, and its object is 
beyond all misunderstanding. Its first 
section proposes to call upon cverp 
ptirish of Ireland^ without any dela3'^, 
to appoint tu o imcificators (/) for the 
puri)ose of forw'arcliiig the objects of 
the Association, and obtaining ‘justice 
to Ireland.’ ” Wo perfectly compre- 
hend the sort of pacification such 
agents w'ould produce, and the Asso- 
ciation coinpreliends it too. A long 
fccries of directions for the dnlies of 
those persons follows. They are t(» 
bo elected, one the populace, and 
the other by the priest of the parish. 
Thew arc to be furnished with news- 
})a])ers, of what kind and for what 
purpose we may easily conjecture. 
Another employment of tliose persons 
is, to intermeddle in all factioii-figlits, 
for the purpose, as Mr O’ Connell says, 
of putting them down ! Another is, to 
report to the Association the names of 
all voters in the parish, their landlords, 
their principles, and the injiucnce that 
may ho exerted to make them vote for, 
or against their country I In fact, a re- 
gular spy sjr'stera, with the wrath of 
the Association, to keep men’s con- 
sciences in order. Another is, to pro- 
cure the collections of the justice rent 
a regular tax system. Another, to 
ascertain the number of persons ilic- 
gaily and unjustly sued, or persecuted 
for tithes, and to report their names 
and grievances to the Association. As 
Mr O’Connell pronounces the whole 
system of tithes criminal, bloody, and 
so forth, we may imagine the purpose of 
this part of his diplomatic instnictions. 
There are more duties of the same kind 
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in his list* And it is to be remembered 
that his pacificators constitute a com- 
plete Papist police. That as there are 
®-0C.at two thousand parishes in Ire- 
laiid> he would thus have 4000 regular 
and constant agents in every corner of 
the country. Besides the 2000 priests, 
who are his to a man, besides the vo- 
lunteer partisans, wlio look for places 
great and small, from a seat on the 
bench of judges to a gaugership, or a 
constablesliip in the police . And above 
all, the secret force which the Jesuits, 
the monkish orders, and the whole in- 
trigue of Pop(*ry, Irish, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian, organizes in Ireland. 
Thus stands the account between 
England and the Agitator. It is with 
this boundless power that our folly, 
our negligence of Protestantism, and 
our criminal forgetfulness of the true 
imchangeableness and virulence of 
Po2)ery has armed him. 

But, are we imt to find some refuge 
in a Government which has not yet 
declared itself Papist, and which now 
and then attempts to disclaim its mis- 
erable dependence on the faction? Let 
us rest on that hope if we will. The 
very first night of the Session settled 
the question. 

Lord Melbourne’s speech on the 
address, .January 31, shows distinctly 
the conditions on vrliicli lii« Ministry 
live. One subjc'ct,” s^id this Prime 
Minister of England ! wlii(*h had 
called forth the noble Duke’s (Wel- 
lington’s) observations, was the estab- 
lishment of the National Association 
^ in Ireland. No wan had viewed with 
' more retjret than he did, the ex istence 
of that Association. He did not think 
that the (jrounds on which it was sta^ 
ted to have been built, justified its erec^ 
tion! (Hear, hear, and loud cheers).” 

So far went the English ^linister, 
then came the O’Connellite. He 
could not help saying, that proceed- 
ings had taken place in that Associa- 
tion, of which he could not, for one, 
approve.” No Cabinet affair, but 
simjdy the disapprobation of an indi- 
vidualin a coftee-house ora club-room. 
However, sonTething more direct must 
be hazarded. And I must in justice 
say,” pronounces the head of the Ca- 
binet in the face of the peerage of 
England, that their proceedings are 
open as the day, and that no conceal- 
ment of what they intended has taken 
place!” Was such an excuse ever 
offered before for a knot of distur- 
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bors, since the world was created! 
Their actions arc indefensible, says 
this depositary of Government ; their 
declared reasons arc imfouiidcd and 
false. But the iialliation is, that they 
are neither ashamed nor afraid to in- 
sult the Government, the law, and the 
common sense of the nation ! Let us 
take a case. If a gang of murderers 
were to start up in the streets of Lon- 
don, would their guilt be the less by 
choosing mid-day instead of midnight 
for cutting throats ; or by jiroclaini- 
ing ill the public (*ar, that their 
ciple was to cut throats, and that they 
would go on, knife in hand ? If it be 
treason to demand the separation of 
the empire, those men demand that 
sejiaration. But they talk it ojienly, 
and therefore. Or, if it be productive 
of measureless misery, tumult, and 
bloodshed to stimulate the Po^iisli 
lieasantry against the iiayment of those 
tithes, wJiich they have all, by their 
leases, voluntarily bound themselves to 
jiay, then all thoi^ charges fall on the 
head of those men. Yet all become 
innocent because they openly bravo 
all Government, abjure all law, and 
defy all obligation ! 

Can any man doubt the motives of 
this language ? But l.ord .Tohn Rus- 
sell makes them clearer stDl, if possi- 
ble. He was calhul on, on tlie first 
night of the Session, to say whether 
he would dare to go even so far as the 
Premier. I sliall saj" nothing now,” 
said Lord Jolm ; but you shall 
hear aU on Tuesday.” Tuesday 
came, and in the debate on the Mu- 
nicipal Bill for Ireland, he came 
to this embarrassing j»oint at last. 
And w'hat was his contrivance? A 
manly speaker would have said at 
once that he cither approved or dis- 
a^q^roved of the Association. But 
he was not to bo caught in this track. 
He approached it by a double, -worthy 
of Maynooth. If,” said he, “ any 
body were to tell me that an associa- 
tion was formed in Scotland, making 
laws, raising money, and demanding 
the change of national polity, I shoidd 
very much regret it indeed.” His 
Lordship dares not, even here, go the 
length of reprobating it. No, it is 
merely a source of sentimental sor- 
row. What ! the usurpation of the 
powers of government, a virtual re- 
bellion, can stir his tender nature no 
further than regret^! ** But,” says he, 
with O’Connell full in his front, as 
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to Ireland, tlic question is different. 
I ask has she not had wrongs?” — 
Wrongs ! Lord Melbourne attempt- 
ed to justify the Association merely 
by the insolence of its achievements. 

It scorned to hide any of its acts, 
be their colour what tiny may.” 
Lord John sliifts the ground, and jus- 
tifies their illegality on their wrongs. 
What wrongs, we demand ? If they 
have them, why not apply to Parlia- 
ment — to the tribunals ? But nine 
years after the Emancipation hill, 
which was declared to have wiped 
away all the recollection and all the 
existence of Popish wrongs ! Seven 
years after the halcyon commence- 
ment of Whig supremacy ! Three 
years after the jubilee of Lord John’s 
accession ! But when was it ever 
heard of before, that the wrongs of a 
party justified it in forming a govern- 
ment for itself, in defiance* of the Go- 
vernment of the country ; entitled it 
to seize the whole power of a large 
portion of empire in c(]iial defiance of 
The laws, and invi'sted it with authori- 
ty to persecute a great class of their 
fellow-subjects in (h-tianee of the con- 
stitution r Wt; demand, wdiat arc 
their v rongs ? ^^'e defy the faction 

to bring forward any, but their being 
prohibited from having tlieir full ven- 
geance oil the CMiurch, the Protest- 
antism, and the English connexion of 
Ireland. Can there be more nnequi- 
voeal jiroofs that the IMinistry are 
tied hand and foot in the fetters of 
the faction ; that th.e tenure of their 
existence is submission to that faction ; 
and that tlie longer they are suffered 
to retain the name of l^Iiuisters, the 
heavier must be the price which they, 
and we through them, still will bo 
compelled to pay to this faction. 

But the great question for us is 
this — By what means shall England 
be sav(‘d ? They must be prompt, for 
all things are urged on to rapid over- 
throw ; vigorous, for they have to 
resist ferocious activity ; and high 
principled, for they struggle for the 
noblest inheritance of man, civil and 
religious freedom, against every arti- 
fice and atrocity of men to wdiom 
principle is unkmown. Englishmen 
must not, for a moment, let it escape 
their view, that the first and last ob- 


ject of the faction is the utter ruin of 
Protestantism. The cry is for tho 
subjection of England to the old 
sway of Rome, and the reinstalnient of 
the old pollutions of Popery in the 
churches of the empire. The Papists 
have no hesitation in avowing this 
object. " Your church shall perish, 
and wdth it the heresy of England,” 
say the Popish harangiiers. The 
Popish publications are already inso- 
lently congratulating England on the 
increasing numbers of Popish chapels 
Jind colleges. And the Popish eccle- 
siastics are in all directions sounding 
their coming triumph. To this pur- 
pose all their ])olitical movements are 
subservi(‘iit. O’Connell i^ but the 
cr(*ature of the priests ; the peasantry, 
for whose wrongs his clamour is rai- 
sed, are but dust under the march of 
that arrogant and sanguinary supre- 
macy. Let not Englishmen, in their 
lazy confidence*, imagine that such 
things arc impossible. Noihing is 
more within the judgment of Provi- 
dence than the loss of religion to a 
peoidc careless of the gift. Where 
are the early churches of Asia? 
Where the Protestant churches of 
Spain, Italy, and France ? Every 
portion of the civilized world has had 
a church on Protestant principles in 
its day of lig’ht. Where are thosD 
churches now ? Removed from na- 
tions, negligent of their j)urity, indo- 
lent in their preservation, and thus 
unworthy of their presence. And 
what is there to exempt England from 
the common punishment, if she is 
found guilty of the common crime ?. 
What is thi*Ve to save her pastors and 
her people from the horrid tyrannies, 
wdiich the returning power of Romo 
has ahrntfs exercised upon those who 
resist her pollutions. We are as far 
from superstitions as any men alive. 
But w'ho can see the system, the prac- 
tices, and the purposes of Popery, 
'without seeing their utter opposition 
to the Scriptures? Who can read 
those sacred books, without seeing the 
solemn denunciations launched against 
all who worship the “ persecutor of 
the saints ? ” Who can hear, -wnthout 
conviction, the divine command — ** To 
come out of her, lest w'c perish in her 
plagues ?” 
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I can’t for my part see the least 
use of wind wdien we could go so 
nicely by steam without it — can t/ou, 
sir?” This verj'^ sensible observation 
was addressed to me by a tall good- 
natured looking lady, iny fellow pas- 
senger on board the Apollo, from 
Portsmouth to Havre. There are cer- 
tain seasons of a man’s life when he is 
not disposed to be so particularly polite 
as at others ; and the awkward hour 
or two after getting on rough water, 
before you have cpiite ascertained whe- 
ther you are going to be scpieamish or 
not, is uotT exactly the time for the dis- 
play of the graces. I accordingly 
made my responses in a tone not much 
calcidated, as 1 imagined, to tempt the 
lady to prolong the conversation. But 
she was not so easily daunted. 

Pretty invention steam, sir ; 
wasn't it ?” 

Yes, very.” 

But they say it is only in it> in- 
fancy yet. Fine baby, sir ! don’t you 
thiidi^so?” 

I looked at her as she said this. She 
was as grave-visaged as a judge, and 
had her eyes lixed on me as if expect- 
ing niy opinion. 

Fine baby, ma’am !” I exclaimed, 
determined to silence my talkative 
friend with a biu>t of the siihliinc ; 

a chubby child, madam ; but wdiat 
can you exp{'ct of a hoy, the offfcjjring 
of fire and water ; wdio l^as nursed by 
a hurricane, and suckled by a vol- 
cano ?” 

This is charming ! Hoav I wdsh 
my lord w ere here to hear you ! 11c 

is so fond of poetry.” 

“ My lord?” 1 enquired. 

“ My husband, sir,” replied the lady, 
drawing herself uj) to her full height, 
and throwing her veil still further back 
upon her bonnet. There w'as not a 
line of Debrett wn*itton in her counte- 
nance ; not a vestige of the red book 
was there, except that her nose, under 
the influence of the stiffish south-wester 
then blowing, imght have furnished the 
binding. 1 only bowed to this half 
discovery she had made of her rank 
and title ; and I confess I became in- 
terested in the very unusual style of 
her conversation. 

Oh, my lord so doats upon poe- 
try,” she continued ; he knows all 


Lord Byron by heart, and Shakspeare, 
and Barry CornAvall, and all the rest 
of the moderns. ’Tis quite delightful 
to hear him quote long passages when 
he conies home fatigued.” 

A pleasing relaxation, no doubt, 
madam . Does his lordship speak much 
in the House ?” 

“ Oh 1 110 — he generally reads in 
the house ; but you ought to hear him 
spouting so beautifully when wc take 
our walk into the fields on Sundays.” 

His lordship,” 1 replied, must 
indeed be a powerful orator ; may I 
ask if he has published?” 

Lots of advertisements every 
w^eek.” 

Advertisements!” 1 thought, why, 
this sill}" shc-grenadier must bo quiz- 
zing, though she keeps her countenance 
so W"ell. A lord spouting Barry (Jorn- 
w-all in the fields on Sundays, and 
sendiiig advertisements every w'oek to 
the newspapers — preparing, I suppose, 
for the reformed House of Peers. 

And does his lordship,” I said, ‘^re- 
side ))rincipiilly in towui ?’’ 

(k)nstaiitly. Business, you know, 
sir, must he attended to.’’ 

‘•Ah! Dow'uiiig Street?*' I said, 
with a knowing look, anxious to lui- 
mour what I now llionght was the in- 
sanity of my compaiiioii. 

“ Never hoanl of it We live in 
the very middle of the City.*’ 

“ His lordship studies the fl net na- 
tions of trade ?” 

“ He docs, indeed ; but of course, 
— every one, you know, sir, for him 
self ; lie attends principally to his ewui 
concerns.” 

“ He is a sensible man.” 

“ Oh, very, sir ; 1 wish you were 
ac(|uaintcd with liim ; and if you stay 
any time at llouen 1 shall be so happy 
to introduce you.” 

“ Is his lordship at Rouen now ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; wc have lived constant- 
ly there since our removal from Eng- 
land. An immense establishment like 
ours requires the eye of a master. In 
fact I scarcely know what we shall do 
next month when we retire altogether 
into the country ; complete idleness, I 
am afraid, will scarcely do for any of 
us. After being so long accustomed 
to a large house and immense num- 
bers of dependents ] kicking one for 
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laziness, rewarding another for atten- 
tion ; seeing to all their meals, and 
counting year after year the gains and 
losses. My lord, I am sure, will feel 
<|uite at a nonplus at the chateau 
llosigny, with nothing to do but super- 
intend his crops.’* 

And quote the poets.” 

Ah, true enough, sir, but even 
that would very soon grow tiresome. 
1 am half afraid of the experiment, I 
assure you. I sometimes think it would 
bo better to stay as we arc.” 

“ His lordshij), perhaps, has no turn 
for agriculture ?” 

“ I don’t know. He has never tried, 
lie has stuck very close to the shop.” 

To the slio]) ? Do I understand 
you clearly, madam ? Does liis lord- 
ship amuse his leisure hours by keep- 
ing a >hop ?” 

“ No ; not exactly a shop — but he is 
a manufacturer on a great scale. They 
call shops coiiiitiiig-liouses there.” 

“ Pray, what article is honoured by 
his lordship’s manufacture ? ” 

The lady bent forward with a very 
consecpiential air, and said- Buttons.” 

There could in)W be no manner of 
doubt tliat her ladyship was a hu- 
morist, and I accordingly rewarded 
hi'r last ctlbrt W'itli a burst of uproari- 
ous laughter. But she seemed hy no 
means pleased with the com})linient. 

Buttons, I assure you, sir,” she 
saitl, very coldly ; “ both gold and silver, 
plain and ornamented, ivory, horn, 
and mother-o’-pcarl of the very lincst 
((uality. We supply all the buttons 
to tiic Legion of Honour.” I looked 
again at the communicative lady, but 
there was nothing in her face that 
favoured the supposition that she was 
trotting me out. A lord making bnt- 
ctons for the Legion of Honour -was 
a sight loo extraordinary to be passed 
over, and 1 resolved, if 1113 " compa- 
nion again asked me to remain at 
llouen, that I would put off a day or 
two in that fine old town, and examine 
her and her husband, along w ith the 
other curiosities. Happily, though 
the passage was rather rough, I ma- 
naged to strengthen my inner man to 
such a comfortable extent with some 
medicines furnished ,to mo by the 
steward out of a Dutch-built bottle, 
that smelt uncommonly like veritable 
Cognac, that before we had got under 
the lee of the Channel Islands, I could 
have navigated the Bay of Biscay in a 
washing-tub. When a man feels un- 


expectedly that he has got quit of a 
great calamity, such a reaction takes 
place on his previously low spirits, 
that he becomes rather perhaiJs too 
boisterous in his mirth. When I dis- 
covered that for this time I had es- 
cax)ed the demon of sea-sickness, no- 
thing could surpass the hilarity of my 
conversation. I could have paid com- 
pliments to my grandmother ; but as 
she did not happen to be within roach, 
I betook myself to the next object of 
admiration I could find, and poured 
all manner of soft speeches into the 
ears of the right honourable the Conn 
toss of Buttons. If she had been a 
hona fide duchess, I could scarcely 
have x)aid her more attention. As it 
w'as, I ff)und I had made myself an 
es^jccial favourite. She did not rest 
satisfied till I had promised to stay a 
W'cek with them at Rouen, and aftcr- 
w'ards to visit them wdicn they should 
have settled in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux ; and to till these polite in- 
vitations I answered of course in the 
affirmative, though wdth no great in- 
tention of keeping my engagement, 
at least to the full extent. A whole 
week in the same house w'ith my lord 
and my lady ax)pcared to me too much ; 
])iit I resolved, as I had nothing to do, 
and only intended to amuse myself 
b 3 ’^ a few months’ residence in France, 
to devote a day or tw^o to consoli- 
dating my acquaintance with m}’^ new 
and hosjntablc friend. The voyage 
at last came to an end ; the deck was 
covered wdth trunks and packages of 
all sorts and sizes ; the passengers 
were superintending the debarkation 
of their goods ; some, wdio had liad a 
salutary terror of the dangers of the 
seas, now came iq) from the lower re- 
gions, for the first time ; and, in short, 
w'hat wdth j)ortcrs, sailors, passengers, 
custom-house officers, and hackney 
coachmen, swearing, scolding, and 
quarrelling in all sorts of languages, 
it seemed af if the Glorious Apollo 
had been boarded by the plasterers of 
the Towner of Babel ; and in the mclee 
I nearly lost sight of my friend. At 
last, however, I found her, hut now 
she was no longer alone. On her arm 
leant a figure wrapped up in a cloak, 
and covered with a very thick veil, so 
that she was almost completely con- 
cealed. I do not know how it hap- 
pens, 3 ''et it most assuredly always 
does happen, that one knows by 
the first glance at a cloak, however 
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loosely it may be made> whether there 
la a beauty or a fright beneath it. For 
my own part, I know things of that 
sort to a certainty ; so that all dis- 
guises are quite useless, so far as I am 
concerned. Luckily,' also, on this 
occasion, the wind had not altogether 
ceased, and did me the favour to blow 
aside — only for one instant — the lower 
part of the cloak, so that I saw the 
prettiest foot and ankle in the world. 
The bonnet, veil and all, could not 
hide the tourimre of the head, and in 
one moment I felt that Cupid had 
stuck one of his arrows up to the very 
feathers in my heart. I looked round 
to discover the villanous god, hut an 
old boatswain chewing tobacco was 
the only person I could suspect. Love, 
I know, takes many disguises, but 
such a metamorphosis as that was 
scarcely to be met with in Ovid ; so 
I resolved to submit to the wound as 
1 best coidd, and try to persuade the 
fair incognita to pull the arrow out 
again lierself. I went up to them 
directly, and was profuse in my offers 
of assistance, keeping an eye all the 
time on the movements of the myste- 
rious veil. It seemed glued over the 
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face, which I felt quite certain was 
beautiful. My friend the Countess 
never thought of introducing us, or in- 
deed of speaking a syllable to the lovely 
being at her side. To mo, however, 
her kindness continued unabated. As 
her arrangements were concluded first, 
she soon stept ashore ; but before 
leaving the vessel she gave me her 
card, reiterating her invitation to see 
her the following day at Rouen. 
There was now no hesitation what- 
ever ill according her the honour of 
my company for a week — or a month, 
if she expressed the least desire for 
it. But in the mean time her card be- 
wildered me more than ever. All 
that it contained was simply, “ Ar- 
naud Croipiillcz, Fabricant do Bou- 
tons, Rouen.” Not a single word 
about lord or right honourable, or 
even (for now I saw, from the name, 
he was a Frenchman) prince, comte, 
or seigneur. It was a perfect riddle, 
and I wasn’t Edipus enough to un- 
button it. However, I consoled my- 
self by thinking that the following day 
would lift up the veil from this per- 
plexing mystery, and also from the 
beautiiul unknown. 
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CllAPTEll II. 


There was no great difficulty in 
finding my way to the house of M. 
Crequillez. A fine, large, handsome 
house it was, with a huge port-cocher, 
lofty rooms, and immense rambling 
passages. In the apartment usuaUy 
occupied by Madame there had been 
some attempts made at English com- 
forts. A carpet and rug, an open grate, 
sofas of tolerable width, and chairs 
strong enough to bear an ordinary 
weight, gave an appearance of snug- 
ness such as is rarely to be met with out 
of the tight little island.” Madame 
Crequillez received me ver^ graciously, 
told me that her husband longed for the 
pleasure of my acquaintance, and that 
he would even hurry home from the 
counting-house an hour earlier than 
usual to have the delight of welcom- 
ing me to his house. How was it 
ossible to resist so much kindness ? 
resolved to gr.itify every wish they 
might express to see as much of me 
as possible, for with an eye fixed 
inalienably on the door, I expected 
that every moment would present to 
me the object of my curiosity. But 


the whole moming passed in listening 
to the talk of my friend ^ladume, who 
still continued the same style of conver- 
sation that had astonished me so much 
on board the Apollo ; and even now, 
when I knew her so much better, I 
could not exactly decide whether she 
was only very odd, and played off* the 
simpleton by w ay of an amusement, 
or was in reality the noodle she aj)- 
peared. She still wont on very 
magniloquently about her lord.” 

His lordship” would soon be here ; 
" his lordship ” would return from 
his shop ; his lordship ” would close 
his ledger ; and, in fact, she so pes- 
tered me with her continuous prattle 
on that single subject, that I began to 
think America must really be a delight- 
ful country to live in. But patience 
and politeness, like time and the hour, 
wear through the roughest day ; and 
my curiosity continued if possible to 
increase as the hour of dinner drew 
near. I listened to every sound — ^but 
always to be disappointed. At last I 
heard a light step in the passage ; — ^it 
paused at the door — ^the handle turned 
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round — I sprang to my feet, feeling 
assured my hopes were now to be 
realized, — and was immediately en- 
closed - in the firm embrace of M. 
Crccpiillez, button-maker at Rouen.” 
He was a light, active little man, of 
about fifty-five years of age, dressed in 
a bright blue coat, glaring-coloured, 
close-fitting nankeen pantaloons, and 
yet wdth all that, and in spite of his ex- 
aggerated manners, and the i)revious 
idea I had conceived of the husband of 
IMadaine and the manufacturer of but- 
tons, he w’-as evidently a geiitleniim. 
Strange how impossible it is either to 
conceal or to assume that indefinable, 
inexplicable “ something,” w'hieh at a 
glance reveah to you that its possessor 
has that within which passeth show. 
Nine tailors can make a man, but a 
whole universe of tailors <*aii iicitlu'r 
make nor hide a gentleman — a most 
distressing piece of news for Sunday 
bloods and the overdressed worslii])- 
jiers of Baron Stultz. But my friend 
IM. Cretpiillez, though yem suw' in a 
monK'iit that he w'as thoroughhred, 
contrived to make himself a \ery ridi- 
culous individual notw'ithstauding. 
How was it po<>iblc to help liuighing 
at a little ^ellow', dressed in the W'ay I 
have described, sidling uj) to the 
tbroe-doeker be called his wife, and 
elevating lnm>cir on tiptoe to give her 
a salute ? 

Alla, Madame ! ” be cried, I 
have ^reat lionour to receive your 
friend on board the steam ship in my 
bouse hen. ; and, sure, bow you do ? 
^lakc yourself at home — ' 1 give thee 
all ; 1 can’t no more.’” 

]\Ir Charles Montague,” I sup- 
pose, wants nothing so iimeli as his 
dinner said ^ladame Crecpiillez, 
giving her husband a card with my 
name on it, which, in the hurry of our 
parting in the steamboat, I had torn 
oft‘ one of my trunks. 

I arn rejoiced,” said mine host, 
'' to see you. Mister Charles Montague, 
and shall take good care to give you 
an umbrella if it rains, and a great- 
coat on the top of all. Arc you damp 
just now, sare ?” 

“ Damp, sir?” I said. 

Yes ; for if you fare at all moist, 
there is a large fire in do kitchen, 
whioh will put you right very soon. 
Will you go dowui into the fire, 
sare ?” 

This, be it observed, was in the dog 


days — no rain had fidlon for months ; 
and here w^as an extremely civil little 
man ])rcssing me to go into his kitchen 
to have the benefit of his stove. I said 
nothing, expecting every moment he 
w ould ask me to walk into the oven ; 
hut his lady came to my assistance. 

What do jmii want Mr INIontagne 
to roast himself for, in a day like this ? 
the thing is ridiculous.” 

What is there of the ridicule in it, 
Madame ? does he not write upon his 
card. Mister (’harles Montague, to be 
kept dry ? ” 

And there to he sure was the direc- 
tion ])lain enough, w’hich I had in- 
cluded for the benefit of my clothes, 
hut wdiich liad produced me so warm 
a reception in ray owm person. The 
matter w as soon exidaiiu'd to Monsieur 
Crcfjuillez’s entire satisfaction, and 
we shortly acljoiiriK'd into the dining- 
room, hut still without tin* company of 
the lady of the veil. There were 
chairs set for four — hut no notice was 
taken of the supernumerary. We ate 
and talked, and I watched every word 
that w^as said, in hopes of hearing 
something or other about the additional 
guest wdio had evidently been expect- 
ed. But INIousieur’s thoughts w"(to 
fixed on far higher concerns. lb? w'as 
intent on showing the perfect acquaint- 
ance he had with English literature, 
and for this ])urpose, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of Ingg'iiig in (quotations, whe- 
tli(*r, as it appeared to me*, they -were 
]»at to the sidject or not. When he 
di'CovertMl that I had been often in 
I'rance before, and lliat I could com- 
q)rehend him, if any thing, better in his 
ow'u language than in his attempts at 
mine, he h(,'took himself to Erencli for 
ov(Ty thing but his ('ternal (piotations. 
And it is a very extraordinary tiling 
wdiat a different aqiqicarance a man has 
wdien he s] leaks Jiis own language, 
from the miserable figure he cuts when 
labouring at a foreign tongue. Mon- 
sieur Oecquillcz immediately became 
a shrew^d, clever, intelligent compa- 
nion, instead of the grimacing silly 
sort of fellow lhad thought him at first. 
Perhaps one great reason of my al- 
tering my opinion, was the compliment 
he qiaid me of assuming English fa- 
shions while I condescended to be his 
guest, and among others, that of sit- 
ting a good while after dinner. The 
wine w'as admirable ; we got near an 
open window looking upon a little 
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green court, and as lie liimself would 
have said — 

“ There we talk’d, that man and I, 

AfTectionatc and true.” 

My story was soon told ; in fact, like 
the Knife-grinder, I had none to tell ; 
but Monsieur Crequillez opened him- 
self (and a second bottle of Lafittc), 
and gave me a sketch of his adven- 
tures. 

The Revolution,” he said, found 
me and my elder brother orphans of 
twelve and thirteen years of ago, and 
as our family was the most distin- 
guished ill the province for its loyalty^ 
as well as its rank, even our extreme 
youth could not save us from the per- 
secution of that most miserable time. 
You smile perhaps to hear me, here 
in Rouen, within sound of the wheels 
of my manufactor 3 ’, talk of ray family 
being high and noble, but ’tis true 
nevertheless. By the kindness of some 
people who still took an interest in us, 

and ill thej'car 171)3 we found our- 
selves, without a shilling or even an 
acquaintance, in the streets of London. 
How we managed to live for some 
time I do not now remember. Our 
desolate appearance occasionallj^ made 
people pause and x^ress their benevo- 
lence upon us. At last one da}^ as 
we passed the door of a very x>oor 
looking shop in one of tlie obscure 
liarts of the town, the woman of the 
shop came out and stopt us. She had 
often seen us jiassing that wa^", and her 
heart had been softened by our mise- 
rable iippeaivmce. That good woman, 
who made but a scanty subsistence for 
herself and a 3 'oung daughter, took us 
into her house, and was to us in the 
place of a mother. Wc hclxied her in 
the best way we were able, and as her 
trade was that of a dressmaker in a 
very humble way, I am not ashamed 
to tell you, nay, I sRn proud of having 
done it, that many are the cai)s and 
bonnets that have been trimmed by 
these hands. But my brother was too 
liroud, or too restless for such occupa- 
tions as these. We might indeed, if 
we had kno^m of it, have applied to 
the English Government for support ; 
but in the tirst place, we never heard 
of any such fund, and in the next place, 
we had provided ourselves with no cer- 
tificates of who wc were, and amid the 
crowd of clamorous claimants, the 
voices of two little boys woidd scarcely 
have been heard. Sly brother, who. 
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even at that age, had a great deal of 
X)ride, had made me promise never to 
tell our real names till tlie fortunes of 
our family assumed a better appear- 
ance, and we took the name 1 still 
bear, of Crequillez. Alain was a 
proud, bold boy, and one daj", after 
we had been about two months under 
the hospitable care of INlrs Brown, he 
told me that the next day he shoidd 
l^art with ns for some years, for he had 
been offered a passage in a vessel sail- 
ing from the Thames to South Ame- 
rica. It was the first time we had 
ever been separated, and the thoughts 
of being left altogether alone in the 
world (luitc overcame the little forti- 
tude I i)ossessed. We both of us lay 
awake all night weeping over the mis- 
fortunes of onr familj^ ; but all my 
X>raycrs and entreaties were of no 
avail in turning Alain from his resolu- 
tion. In the morning he arose, and 
after our breakfast, which we gene- 
rally' had at the first dawn of day, ho 
knelt down before our benefactress 
and begged her blessing ; then kissed 
little Mary a thousand times, and 
turning to me, said, ^ Arnaud, if ever 
fortune smiles on us again, 1 call you 
to witness that my’^ first act will be to 
show my gratitude to these good i)eo- 
ide, anti, as your elder brother and 
your chief, 1 lay niy' eominaiids u])on 
you to show y'our love to them in every , 
way' you can. And now, come, let 
us part.’ Again he knelt before our 
benefactress, again k;^sed little Mary, 
and he and I wended our way in si- 
lence to the Thames. The ship was 
soon found ; he leant for a long time 
on my shoulder without saying a word, 
then kissing me on the brow, leapt on 
board, and 1 never saw Alain again. 
My heart seemed now quite broken ; 
the indomitable courage of my brother 
had hitherto held me up. Years and 
years jiassed on, and we heard no 
tidings of the voy'^ager. In the mean 
time 1 had met with a friend, a coun- 
tryman, who emi)loycd me in his busi- 
ness ; he established a manufactory 
here, when France became more set- 
tled under the Consulate. I was sent 
over to this place, and by honesty and 
perseverance so won upon my master 
that he made me his partner. I now 
had it in my power to show my grati- 
tude to the woman who had been so 
kind to poor Alain and me. I went 
over to London, and found them in 
the shop where 1 had left them some 
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years before. The mother was now 
very ill ; the daughter labouring day 
and night to gain bread enough to 
keep them alive, and every thing wore 
such an air of desolation that my heart 
sank within me as I passed the thresh- 
old. Mary was at work when I en- 
tered, and looked up with such a 
haggard expression, that I scarcely 
knew her again. But when she recog- 
nised me, her joy made her quite beau- 
tiful in my eyes. She had grown up 
to be very tall ; but she had still tlic 
same sweet smile, and her very appear- 
ance recalled the days when her mo- 
tlicr’s kindness had saved my brother 
and me from starvation so vividly, 
that if she had been as ugly as a fury, 
gratitude would have, in my eyes, 
transformed her into a grace. Her 
mother was up stairs in bod, and evi- 
dently dying r and dying in such want ; 
ah ! it would do every one good if they 
could only see the misery that is going 
on in the ver^’^ midst of all the splen- 
dour and magnificence of Loudon ! 
When 1 saw that good lady so reduced, 
I thought upon Alain and his last 
coumnnids. I banished from my mind 
all foolish thoughts of niy nobility, 
and remcriibe*red only that those two 
humble, virtiious ])coi)le, had been the 
kindest friends I had had, and I made 
up my miiul at once. The next day I 
took Marj’^ out, under pretonee of a 
short walk, and we wore married in 
the nearest ehurch. On our return 
[ made all the bomicts and cai).s into 
a bundle, and was going to kick them 
into the >trect : — 1 took my bride up 
stairs, and j)res(*nted her to her mo- 
ther ; and if in that moment Alain 
had witnessed the group, he would 
have known that his parting injunc- 
tions had been fulfilled. 1 had every 
comfort and consolation that money 
could procure for her, and the last 
days of that benevolent old lad}^ were 
rendered happy by the assiduities of a 
son. A few weeks after her death 
Mary and I came over to this place, 
and here we have been happy and 
contented ever since. Ah! as the 
English poet says, 

* Vat is the guilty tinker of the skin, 

To a piece of wind and sharity with inn : 

Vat the bright sparkles of the lines! eje, 

To the soft soothing of a ^alm answei* V* 

My mornings occupied by my 
business, my evenings devoted to the 
noble authors of England, time passed 


liappily away, nor should I ever have 
changed, or wished to change my 
place, had it not been that the demon 
of vanity entered into my heart. I 
saw a large portion of my patrimonial 
property advertised to be sold ; I en- 
quired the price ; I found I had saved 
much more than sufficient to enable 
me to resume the rank and title of my 
ancestors, and after having disposed 
of all my property here, I have pur- 
chased back the old chateau, and in a 
month from this time I shall be com- 
fortably settled in the abode of my 
childliood, and the manufacturer Cre- 
quillez will hardly be recognised in 
the Seigneur <le Bosigny.” 

I congratulated my host on his suc- 
cess, not without a feeling of anger at 
myself for having laughed at his sim- 
ple helpmate, whose gratitude, conspi- 
ring with her vanity, could not retain 
the secret of her husband’s greatness. 

And your brother Alain,” i said, 

did you hear any more of him?” 

Oh, ycte — he had many turns of 
fortune. Sometimes wc lieard of liim 
as a successful leader of the troo])s of 
one of the native kingdoms, which 
were then as now disturbed by intes- 
tine commotions — sometimes he was 
a fugitive*. At last there was a long 
silence, and then ho wrote* to tell us, 
for the lirst time, that he was married, 
and had a daughter, and that ere he 
started on an expedition which he 
meditated, he wished to confide lier 
to our care. If we heard nothing of 
him in a year from that time we wore 
to send for information to a house in 
London. Alas! he was defeated and 
slain on the field of battle — liis orpliaii 
w'as sent to London, and from theneo 
she was brought here by my wife. 
You must have seen her on board the 
vessel.” 

I pretended not to have observed 
her. 

Ah, well — she is very young, and 
knows not a word of any langiingo wc 
arc .acquainted with. A short time, 

I hope, will reclaim her, for at present 
she seems as wild as a free Indian — 
and hark ! ” 

As ho spoke, a guitar was played 
most tastefully at an open window in 
the corner of the court — it was a 
plaintive air, to which the sweetest 
voice I ever heard gave all possible 
effect. The words were in some lan- 
guage I had never met with. But be- 
fore the song was ended my wortliy 
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host had covered his face vrith his 
handkerchief, and was busily employ- 
ed wiping away his tears. Wlieii it 
was finished he looked up at me with 
his eyes still red, and laying his hand 
on his bosom, he said, “ Monsieur 
Montague, dat puts into my mind the 
English poet— * 


“ She sang so neatly. 

And so completely, 

Arrali now, jewel, *twas nuts to me ; 

If you’d been near her. 

And there to hear her, 

’Twould have charm’d a frog, boys, from 
off the tree.” 


Chapter III. 


It was not till the third day of my 
residence with the De Rosignys (for 
it will he as well to call them now by 
their real name), that I got sight of 
the beautiful niece. And beautiful 
she undoubtedly was beyond any hu- 
man “mixture of earth’s mould” I 
had ever seen. It was then I under- 
stood the ineaning of the description 
in Christabol — 

“ A thing to dream of, not to soc. 

Like ladye from a far coiuitrec, 
Ileautil'ul excocdiiiglj ! ” 

Largo, soft, black eyes, through their 
long silken lashes appearing actually 
to throw a blaze of light on any ob < 
ject they rested on ; a very dark 
cheek, through which, however, flow- 
ed “ the pure and eloquent blood,” 
redeeming it from the inoxpressivo- 
ncss of the olive-coloured cheeks of 
Europe, along with a mouth, whose 
sternly compressed yet beautifully 
chiselled lips bespoke finniiess and 
determiuafioii, were th(j lii>t things 
that struck me in gazing on her coun- 
tenance. Her figure was the i>erfec- 
tion of graceful elegance ; her walk 
the step of an Indian queen in her na- 
tive forests ; and the dross slie wore 
did not destroy the illusion created by 
her appearance. Trowsers of rich 
silk, bound in at the ankles with silver 
chfiins ; an open sort of richly em- 
broidered shoe ; arms bare from the 
elbow, except where they were cover- 
ed with glittering ornaments ; and a 
scarf hung over her left shoulder, ex- 
posing at the same time the close-fit- 
ting tunic that covered her bosom, 
was a dress that seemed in exact ac- 
cordance both with her face and form. 
Her hair hung over her back far be- 
low her waist in thick plaits. Such 
an apparition had never gladdened 
my eyes before, and I was most bit- 
terly grieved that 1 had no means of 
ascertaining by conversation whether 
“ the gem within was worthy of the 


casket.” Rut the attempt was use- 
less. She sat unmoved by every thing 
that was said to her. Indeed she 
seemed immersed in her own thoughts, 
and never took the slightest interest 
in any thing that was said in her pre- 
sence. At last, beautiful and inte- 
resting as she was, her silence was so 
unbroken, that I began not to take 
much more notice of her presence 
than if she had been “ the glorious 
statue that enchants the world,” Jind 
continued my conversation with my 
friends the De Rosignys as if we had 
not had any accession to our society. 
That conversation comprehended many 
subjects, and among others contained 
a full, free, and particular account of 
my own sayings and doings, and the 
object I had in coming to France. I 
told them, that, after paying a visit to 
a family who had settled for a few 
months in Paris, 1 intended to ramble 
wherever my fancy might lead me — . 
to sigh, like the re>t of my country- 
men, in the shadows of the Ctdiseum, 
and p(Thaps add one to tlie numerous 
hordes of young gentlemen and ladies 
who take a run over, once or twice a- 
year, to breakfast beneath the Pyra- 
mids. 

Do they never dine there?” en- 
quired Madame de Rosigny, with her 
usual look of extreme simplicity. 

“ No,” 1 said ; “ they go on to Je- 
rusalem to dinner, and finish the even- 
ing at a fancy-ball in the tent of Ibra- 
him Rev.” 

“ And you don’t intend to travel so 
prodigiously far as that?” rejoined 
the lady. 

“ No ; a few excursions in La Belle 
France will probably be the full ex- 
tent of my peregrinations. 1 must 
rest quiet and contented in the house 
of my friend and guardian, Colone 
Moreton.” 

All exclamation from the silent 
beauty interrupted our conversation 
at this point. She had started up 
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from the sofa where she had been re- 
clining ; her beautiful eyes, filled with 
an indefinable expression of enquiry, 
were fixed upon me ; her lips hsdf 
open, her hand stretched out, and her 
breast heaving visibly beneath the 
tight-fitting robe. But in a moment 
her whole attitude was altered ; the 
arm fell listlessly at her side, and 
drooping her head on her bosom, she 
again sank down on the sofa, without 
uttering a word. The rest of the 
party were equally silent, except, in- 
deed, that Madame dc Rosigiiy, to 
my great horror, said something about 
a wasp, perhaps, having stung the 
young lady, and produced her invo- 
luntary start ; and in a few minutes, 
as if by universal consent, no farther 
notice was taken of the incident. As 
the conversation was again going on 
in its usual level, M. de llosigny said 
to mo, with an expressive look at Ids 
niece, who now seemc'd as inattentive 
to what was going on as ever, Alia, 
INIonsicur M(»ntaguc, dai puts in my 
mind what your Engli.sh pot, Bry 
Cronnel, says in his song of the Gliost 
of Gil Scrogg : — 

‘ She starts a start,* and she scrims a 

scrim, 

And wake.*, and finds it was all a drim, 

Rite Ibl df riddle lol dc laj.’ 

But though I made no remark at 
the time, I thought over the whole 
iiieident continually. So beautiful a 
creature, and Mich a magnificently ex- 
pressive counti‘iiance, could not fail to 
excite my admiration ; and the strange- 
ness of her position, added to her un- 
common loveliness, made me look on 
her as a sort of heroine of a romance. 
Nor were my ideas put into a state of 
less confusion by wliat immediately 
followed. When we were about to 
retire to prepare for dinner, my host 
and his lady had left the room before 
me, and just as I was about to follow 
their example, I felt a touch upon my 
shoulder. The beautiful stranger 
beckoned me to remain. 

Start not,” she said, in very good 
language, but with a foreign accent, 
to hear me speak in the words of Eng- 
land, — preserve my secret — and tell 
me does he live ?” 

Who?” I said. 

“ The lord of the Bidglit sword, the 
young star of Guemalla. Something 
tells me he is yet alive ; answer me, 
answer me 1 ’* 


I shook my head at this impassioned 
adjuration, being now fuUy persuaded 
that the beautiful being before me was 
deranged. 

IJc is dead then!” she said, drop- 
ping her head on her bosom, “ and my 
dreams deceive me. The brave, the 
free, the beautiful, fell where the storm 
of fight was wildest. With these eyes 
I saw him fall ; with this hand — oh 1 
that it might have saved — but — it 
avenged him ! — and now they will bid 
me ply the loom and drive the needle, 
I that have handled the spear, and 
been foremost among the brave — but 
enough ; forget this, as if it had never 
been — and now farewell ! ” 

She retired slowly as she spoke. 
Nay,” I said, ^Meave me not so soon ; 
it is i)os6ible perhaps that you have 
over-rated your causes of grief. Be 
comforted ” — 

What ! when I tell j^ou that I am 
alone — that flic dr}’^ earth of Iliiamaiiga 
drank the blood of iny father, and that 
the foul vulture of Cor dill ero is even 
now fla])i)ing his wing over the briglit 
locks of him who loved me, w'hom 1 
loved, — you talk to me of being com- 
forted ! This too I can bear.” 

But you have friends,” I said 
soothingly, for her eye flashed with 
unnatural Are, and her nostrils were 
distended with the hoavings of her 
heautiftd disdain — you have friends 
who will console you. Your uncle 
Dc llosigny ” — 

Away ! ” she interrupted ; what 
communion can I have with such souls 
as these ? The eagle sits alone on the 
craggy peak. If there is anguish at its 
heart, the black depths of heaven re- 
ceive its scream ; ’tis hut the wounded 
deer that weeps among the herd. It 
is ' to avoid such sy ni))athy as theirs 
that I keep my soul apart.” 

‘‘ Beautiful being 1 ” I said, touched 
by the deep pathos of her voice and 
manner, “ let me he your frieuil, let 
me know how 1 may serve you — I 
will not break in on tlio sanctity of 
your sorrows by saying how much I 
deplore them — but 

Is it so ? ” she said, springing 
forward — yes, 1 know by your tones 
that you are sincere, and 1 will trust 
you. You may aid me in diving into 
the awful truth, for ere I left our 
stronghold among the mountains 1 
heard a rumour that he was not dead ; 
but worse than that, that he was pri- 
soner in Huanuco. You may learn it 
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all where you arc going, for T have 
heard him talk of the brave old man 
and his noble sons.” 

Who ? who, is it that talked to you, 
and of whom ? ” 

Gerald Moreton — ^the adopted of 
my father, the glory of our band — he 
has spoken to me of his uncle, whom 
I heard you name to-day as your 
friend.’* 

My playmate, Gerald ? and is he 
slain ? and is it him you spoke of?’* 

" You knew him ? 3 'ou loved him? 
you speak of him as your playmate ? 
you will help me to find out his fate ? 
thanks, thanks ! ” and she laid her 
head upon my shoulder. What a so- 
lemn thing is the sorrow of a devoted 
heart ! 

Now then let us part, for we un- 
derstand each other from henceforth,’* 


she said, resuming her former attitude. 
" If he but lives we may yet be happy, 
and the plains of Huamanga be bright- 
ened with the glory of revenge ! Pre- 
serve my secret from the dull souled 
beings round us. You shall be as a 
brother in Leila’s heart. Adieu ! ” 
She glided from the apartment as she 
said these words, and Monsieur dc 
Rosigny, dressed as if for a fancy ball, 
with a bouquet of fiowers as large as 
a sentry box covering the expanse of 
his bosom, found her still in the same 
attitude of deep thought into which 
the incidents of the last few minutes 
had plunged her. With a hurried 
apology as I rushed from the room 
to make up my lost time, I heard liim 
quoting some English verses, which 
began Kick ! kick ! you have but a 
second.” 


Chapter I\ . 


My welcome in the Rue St Honorc 
was all I could require. Hospitality 
seems one of the few English virtues 
which bear transplantation without 
suffering by the change of climate. 
A suite of rooms -was assigned me in 
the enormous mansion, which had be- 
longed, in the days of old, to one of the 
ancient families of France, who seem 
never to have been contented without 
corridors as long as their pedigrees, 
and a number of chambers that might 
have done for the Grand Turk. The 
Colonel, though the best-iiatured man 
in the world, had taken it into his 
head that the only way to compensate 
for never having had the command of 
an army, was to have his family under 
martial law, and he was accordingly 
as strict a martinet in all domestic 
arrangements as an indolent, yield- 
ing disposition would allow him to 
be. He had also, to the great dis- 
may of every one w'ho came near him, 
by some means or other been pushed 
into Parliament, where he prided him- 
self beyond any thing else on being 
an ‘‘ independent gentleman,” a cha- 
racter which he supported by blaming 
all parties alike, and giving very in- 
teUigible hints that the only person 
capable of governing the countiy was 
himself. “ Charles,” he said to me 
at breakfast on the day iifter my ar- 
rival, listen to me for a few minutes. 
I am a man of few- words, and always 
piake a point of expressing myself in 


the shortest w^ay possible, for prolixity 
is a thing which nobody attaches any 
value to, because generally wdien a 
man has spoken more than people are 
inclined to listen to, it hai')pens that 
what he has said has not made any 
great impression on the persons ho 
has addressed in so long-winded, pro- 
saic, and unintelligible a manner. You 
ivill therefore, sir, at once see tlio j)ro- 
priety of the course I haw* througli 
life considered it necessary to ado]>t, 
as a precaution against any possible 
miscoiistruetiou which a more profuse 
mode of conversation might give rise 
to — a thing I abominate and detest as 
uschiss, embarrassing and obscure. 
The hours of tliis house are nine 
o’clock for breakfast, a meal, whicli, 
after the good old custom of our an- 
cestors, — a class of people most un- 
justly decried by a certain paltry set 
of politicians of the present day — I 
insist on being a family reunion ; 
lunch where you please — a foolish 
jusfe lailitn — a contemptible line of 
policy too much in vogue of late years 
between breakfast and dinner, W'isoly 
abrogated by modem ideas — ideas, I 
say, against which a certain class of 
paltry politicians are most unjustly 
prejudiced at the present time; and 
dinner at five o’clock — an hour pecu- 
liarly proper, at all times of the year, 
for the principal refreshment of the 
day, as it gives ample time, prior to 
its arrival; for the busiest of mankind 
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to fulfil the labours of liis vocation, 
and an equal sufficiency of time, after 
its completion, for the thirstiest and 
most convivial of men to indulge in 
his predilections to a degree at once 
healthful, invigorating, and extended. 
Sucli, Mr Speaker — my dear Charles, 

I mean — are the regulations of this 
house. In all other respects you arc 
your own master, and having thus, in 
the shortest way possible, expressed 
the opinions of so humble an indivi- 
dual — a plain independent gentleman 
— as myself, I refer you for more 
minute information, on all other sub- 
jects, to my daughter Harriet.” 

I promised an exact conformity to 
all his directions ; and on looking more 
closely on Harriet Moreton, who, 
«inee I had last seen her two years ago, 
had ovorgrbwn her school days, and 
turned a fine, i)ure-com])lexioned Ihig- 
lish girl of nineteen years of age, I 
felt inclined to include liis last com- 
mand among those wliich I should 
obey moat willingly. The house felt 
quite deserted, for none of the young 
men were at home j thc^ Colonel de- 
voted Ids inoriiings to tiie English 
npwspai)ers, and, as we strongly sus- 
pected, froi'i the sounds that occasion- 
ally were lieard Irom the library, to 
the practice v»f oratory ; and as 1 had 
ucthing else to do, and Harriet seem- 
ed (juitc as iiiioceupiod as I was, I 
betook myself, according to her fa- 
ther’s recommendation, to the clangor- 
ous task of asking her (piestions. She 
was a fine, playful, opeiiheartcd girl, 
forming, in lier womanliness and re- 
fineineiit, a strong contrast to the 
proud impetuous l^cila, who had at- 
tracted me so much at lloiicii, and 
whose image I could scarcely for a 
moment banish from my mind. I 
asked one morning, as iiiditferently as 
I could, wliat had become of Gerald. 
In a moment the playfulness of Har- 
riet’s manner disappeared. ‘‘ Hush,” 
she said, my father has ordered his 
name never to be mentioned — some- 
thing wrong poor Gerald has done, 
but we none of us know what it is. 
VV^c only gather from what my father 
said, that he had mixed himself up 
with a very dangerous class of people 
in South America ; and, in fact, that 
he had been inveigled, by some means 
or other, to unite himself with one of 
the hordes of banditti in that coun- 
try, who live by plunder and the 

sword ” 
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« And have you beard whether he' 
is yet alive ? ” 

" No ; my father got all his infor- 
mation from some man with a Spa- 
nish name, a minister from one of the 
newly recognised states, but I believe 
lie has heard nothing of poor Gerald 
for the last 3^car.” 

Then J have ; and if the Colonel 
retains any interest with his inform- 
ant, he may be useful in saving his 
nephew, if, poor fellow, he is not al- 
ready dead.” 

How did you hear of him — where 
was he ? ” But to this question I did 
not give so full an answer as I might 
have done. There was a feeling which 
I could not account for, that induced 
me to keep my acquaintance with 
Leila a profound secret ; and I there- 
fore briefly informed Harriet of the 
circumstances of Gerald's death or 
capture, ^^fithout saying a word of my 
authority. 

Gerald slain, or in a dungeon f 
Oh, go this instant to my father ! He 
L good, though he appears so cold. 
He will do all ho can to save his 
nephew, for he always liked him, in 
spite of liis wdldncss, and all his 
faults. Go, go.” And the earnest- 
ness of her anxiety brought such ani- 
mation to her whole bearing, that, 
when I looked on her quivering lips, 
and eyes half filled with tears, I could 
not help thinking that Harriet More- 
ton was lovelier even than the proud- 
soulcd Peruvian. 

My interview with the Colonel was 
soon over. At first, when I mention- 
ed the name of Gerald, a double por- 
tion of pomposity adorned his lan- 
guage. He said something about the 
impropriety of an honest independent 
gentleman, bound to no party, taking 
any interest in tlie fate of a young 
man who had so far deviated from the 
patli of rectitude as to enlist under 
the banners of a lawless bandit ; but 
when I told him the probable fate of 
tljo delinquent, the ice of his manner 
thawed in a moment ; his words re- 
duced themselves to two syllables, or 
even one ; and had I not been in the 
room, 1 verily believe the independ- 
ent gentleman would have shed tears 
of real sorrow. In a moment he had 
thrust Entick’s Speaker under a pile 
of papers, seized his hat and eane, and 
started off in search of Don Diego Do 
Souza, who, he believed, was luckily 
on a mission in Paris at the time. 

X 


'Leila, 
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piton<4 witfi the success of 
tkaft alftsnpt to benefit poor Gerald, 1 
returned to the gentle Harriet, and 
■was rewarded for the interest I had 
taken in her cousin in a way that 
made me take every moment a deeper 
and warmer interest in herself. 
Among the questions that, in obedi- 
ence to the Colonel’s direction, I had 
a right to ask her, was one which - 
trembled every moment on the tip of 
my tongue, namely, Avhether she did 
not think Montague a very pretty 
name ; and, in fact, I believe 1 must 
have propounded some such interro- 
gation, for, without knowing very 
well how, I found myself consulting 
Harriet on the alterations required in 
the old house in Hampshire, and 
speaking to her very earnestly on the 
necessity of becoming acquainted 
with Bishop Luscombe. But, 4n the 
mean time, hour after hour j)assed 
away, and the Colonel did not return. 
Even the magic hour of dinner went 
by without His appearance, and we 
beg‘5U to augur unfavourably of his 
good news from De Souza. I had 
gone into my own wing of the house, 
and had thrown myself listlessly on 
the sofa, indulging in the dreams of 
future happiness which my conversa- 
tion with Harriet had inspired ; my 
door opened, but so noiselessly as not 
to wake me from my reverie, till a 
voice, close to my ear, startled me to 
my feet. 

I am come ; for the barb is in n\y 
soul, and I can find no repose.” Leila 
stood before me, hen form muffled 
in a mantle, and her face so hidden 
that I could only recognise her by the 
thrilling tones of her voice. 

“ Have you heard of him, my bro- 
ther?” 

I told her what I had done. 

" ’Tis well,” she said ; “ the weight 
of this uncertainty is more intolerable 
than would be the full knowledge of 
my fate. Three days longer I will 
subdue my spirit — at the end of that 
time my sorrows end.” 

How ? what mean you ? ” 

Mean I ? — That there is a pillow 
tempting me. to sleep where there is 
darkness and no sound — ^where the 
ear is not startled by the whisperings 
of fearful thoughts, where the eye is 
unscared by the glimmering of lurid 
dreams — ^why should 1 not press it, 
when my heart is so weary, and my 
eyes so heavy with slumber ? ” 


Why did you leave Rouen ? ” I 
said» anxious to turn the current of 
her thoughts, for I perceived that her 
grief had been too much for her. 

For the wretched can find no rest. 
Why did I leave the land where all 
that I loved has perished? Let mo 
back — let me back to my wild rocks 
and bright skies. There would be 
peace to my spirit in the sights aud 
sounds of my home. Give me my 
war-horse and my spc^ir — let me again 
cleave foremost through the red cloud 
of battle — and let my veins, in which 
fiows the proud blood of Peruvian 
kings, mingle its full stream with the 
torrents already poured forth by the 
brave and free ! ” 

“ Be calm,” I said, taking her by 
the hand, which was burning with 
feverish heat — Show yourself the 
lofty being that nature made you, 
and he mistress of yourself. Tvery 
hour I hoj)e to hear the news of Ge- 
rald's safety. Banish sueli dreadful 
thouglits — they arc as foolish as they 
are sinful.*’ 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she an- 
swered, in a subdued tone — *^' 0111 ' 
advice is kind — I will strive to profit 
by it. But every moment that 1 
stayed at Koiien, a voice was sound- 
ing in my ear, bidding mo sec you 
again, and again hear you name his 
name, and speak of hini kindly, anti 
bid me hope to be reunited to him. 
And I could not conquer the desire 
that came upon my soul to see the 
faces of his khidre»l, to tell them that, 
far away on the wild banks of the Tu- 
chiii, their names have been spokiui to 
one that loved them for the sake of 
him who named them ; — that he was 
noble, and true, and brave, and that 
for his sake they ought to love me. 
And 1 longed to hear t!ic sweet 
voice of his beautiful cousin, and see 

her soft blue ey(‘s — once, only once 

before I died” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, 
and her strength seemed about to fail 
her, I did not know what to do un- 
der these (drcumstanccs, but at last, 
believing that a few minutes’ rest was 
what she principally required, I led 
her gently into the inner room, which 
I had converted into a library, imd 
begged her to repose h(‘rself on the 
sofa for a short time. In the mean- 
while, my situation was very embar- 
rassing. With a foolish fear of being 
thought to have taken too deep an 
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interest in the fortunes of the beauti-. 
ful Leila, I had never mentioned my 
acquaintance with her at Rouen. She 
had now, as it were, thrown herself on 
my care, and the difficulty of inform- 
ing Harriet of all the circumstances 
was redoubled. While I was plunged 
in these thoughts, my door was pushed 

violently open 

“ Mr Charles Montague,” said a 
voice half choked with piission, you 
are a scoundrel, sare ! — as the poet 
says, ‘ A wretch, a villain, lost to 

sham and root’” 

And my friend. Monsieur de Ro- 
signy, stood before me. Unluckily 
my mother was Irish, and my hand 
was on the poor gentleman’s throat 
before 1 had time to remember my 
obligations to him. 

Villain, sir ? — what the devil do 
you mean, you inctfable ahortion? ’ — 
but at the sound of my own voice my 
leasoii returned ; aiul 1 let go 
hold, waiting quietly Avhat might fol- 
low ai'tt'r this extraordinary introduc- 
tion. 

“ I liavo traced her from Rouen, 
>aiv — 1 have not lost sight of her for 
an hour, and 1 know tliat she is in 
this hoii-'e. What do you sny to that, 
eh?” 

“ Win i'-- ill this house, sir?” I re- 
peated, in order to gain time to form 
my resolution. 

My niece, sare ! — the daughter 
of Alain ! Do you deny that she is 
here, saie ?” 

“ Monsieur dc Hosign^", I heg you 
wil' ipcal ill more measured language. 
Wile rover the young lady may be, 
depend upon this faet, that she is as 
safe from wrong or insult as in your 
own house at Rouen.” 

You confess, then, that you have 
her here? — here, under your protec- 
tion?” He knocked his hand upon 
his brow ; and at this moment the 
• Colonel briskly entered. De Rosigny 
turned to him — 1 appeal to you, 
sare ; and 1 tell you that Mr Charles 
Montague is a thief — he has robbed 
me of that vich not enriches him, and 
leaves me poor indeed ! ” 

The Colonel drew hack. In ris- 
ing, sir, to demand an explanation 
from the honourable gentleman ; — I 
— I — that is to say> — Charles, what 
the devil does this little fellow mean?” 

Mean ?-^I tell you myself what I 
mean. I means he come into mine 
house — ^he eats of my bread — he drinks 


of my cup^he sees my niece— -he then 

goes away, — my niece goes after 

ah ! — as Bry Cronnel says — 

* He twiddled his thumb, 

And said come. Dido, come. 

And she’s off with ACneas the rover, O 1 * ” 

The Colonel took a long pinch of 
snuffi I am but a plain country 
gentleman,” he said, and have no 
great skill in unravelling an intricate 
plot; but if the suspicion be correct 
which this gentleman’s language leads 
me to form, it is to me, Mr Montague, 
you shall answer ; — you shall, by 
Heaven ! — May I ask your name, 
sir ? ” 

De Rosigny fumbled in his pocket, 
found his card, and gave it to the Co- 
lonel. 

“ Sir,” he continued, “ it is no ex- 
tenuation of this offence to say it is 
committed in the family of a manufac- 
turer of buttons. A man may make 
buttons, and yet have some faint sort 
of sentiment of honour ; and this I say, 
ill s])ite of the absurd prejudice against 
the lower classes (uitertained by a mi- 
serable class of politicians of the jire- 
seiit time. I say, sir, that this Ar- 
maud Cre([uc — Crick — that this hum- 
ble artisan, Monsieur Crick of Rouen, 
feel.'^ tile insult, sir, almost, perhaps, 
as iime.h as if he were a gentle- 
man.” 

What you mean, sare ?” exclaim- 
ed !)(' Rosigny, in a greater passion 
than before. Do you talk of me, 
sare, as if I were no gentleman ? — me 
that have the blazons of the Rosignys, 
the De Coneys, the Ernienoiivillcs ? I 
tell you, sare, I was noble while the 
blood of the ^Mbretons was a thick 
puddle in the veins of serfs.” 

At this address the anger of the 
Colonel changed its object altogether. 

Charles,” he said to me, who is 
this ridiculous individual ? — what is 
it 3*ou know of him 

That he is a gentleman,” I re- 
pliod — that he is chief of the De 
Rosignys, one of the noblest families 
in I’rance ; but that he accuses me 
unjustly of having imagined the slight- 
est evil to him or his family.” 

Then what is this card he has put 
into my hand about button-making at 
Rouen ?” 

" Ob, some mistake I suppose.” 

No mistake, sare,” interrupted 
De Rosigny. I was poor — I made 
buttons — I am now rich, but my heart 
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•was as proud -wlien I was poor as now. 
But, ah! my friend, Mr Montague, 
you have spoken so well against the 
calumnies of this old man, that I can- 
not believe you have deceived me — 
tell me vfhere poor Leila is — the last 
of the Rosignys — the daughter of poor 
Alain.” 

She is here ! ” said Leila, walking 
calmly forward into the middle of the 
room. Her mantle was thrown off — 
her lips compressed, her step proud 
and graceful, and her whole appear- 
ance stately and commanding. The 
Colonel and Dc Rosigny were awed 
and silent. 

You asked for Leila,” she con- 
tinued, addressing her uncle — “ she 
comes at your call. And was it for 
me you feared — for me you trembled ? 
and thorght you that from me there 
was danger to your honour ? Back to 
your looms and engines, where your 
soul has been ground down to dust, 
and leave the daughter of Soriguy to 
the guard of her own hand.” 

Of Sorigny?” interrupted the 
Colonel, who was struck with a feeling 
near akin to reverence by the calm 
dignity of the strange and beautiful 
being before him. 

“ Yes, of Sorigny. The warrior, 
the patriot, the legislator of his adopt- 
ed land, whom some, with the base 
hatred of cowards, and the baser S('r- 
. vility of slaves, have called” 

A traitor,” said the Colonel. But 
from what 1 heard this very day from 
Don Diego dc Souza, I believe the 
character of General de Sorigny has 
been most unjustly calumniated. My 
nepheu, Gerald Moroton, who is on 
his way home” 

Home ! home ! thank Heaven ! ” 

If De Rosigny and I had not rushed 
forward to save her she would have 
fallen senseless on the floor. The 
Colonel, who forgot in the agitation of 
the moment the dignity of an inde- 
pendent gentleman, ran helplessly 
about the room, but happily at last 
bethought him of summoning liis 
daughter. 

Matters were very soon explained. 
Gerald had been reclaimed by the 
English autlforities as a British sub- 
ject, and delivered from prison, on 
condition of.leaving the country. The 
Colonel, who every day took a kinder 
interest in the Peruvian beauty, wait- 


ed impatiently the arrival of his 
nephew in London to summon him to 
Paris. I shall consider it my duty, 
under existing circumstances, to do 
every thing in my power to hurry 
matters to a final adjustment, through 
the medium of the sacred ceremonies 
of the church — ceremonies most un- 
justly undervalued by certain wretch- 
ed statesmen of tlui existing crisis. 
Monsieur dc Rosigny has given up 
the very honourable and highly use- 
ful branch of industry to which he 
had directed his cares, and his estate, 
I hear, is highly valuable. Gerald, 
also, has considerable patrimonial pos- 
sessions, and the experience he has 
already gained will impress him with 
the indescribable advantages of peace 
and quiet. The marriage will take 

place in August ” 

Colonel,” I said, Bishop Lus- 
combe might perhaps be induced to 
make a little room for another coiiph* 
at the same time, if you AMudd ha've 
the kindness to ask him.” 

Ell, -what ! ” 

^^Why, Harriet and I, sir, have known 

each other for a long time, and” 

Hem ! Sir ! 1 am free to (*onfes.> 
that in rising on this occasion — hem — 
hem — sir — I say, there are paternal 
duties, dutie^' unfortiuiati‘ly too much 

neglec Poh ! what iionseiiso it is 

to say any more — take her, my dear 
Charles, and my hlessliig -with her.” 
And the eye» of the no longer elo- 
quent Colonel swam in tears as lie 
shook me by the hand. 

Early in September, wlu'ii Gerald 
and 1, with our young’ brides, made our 
first appearance at the Italian Opeia, 
the lioase was almost ecpially divided 
in its admiration of Harriet and Leila. 
The Seigneur do Rosigny, with a star 
on his breast, and restored to all his 
titles and estates, wdio acconipauied us, 
expressed i)erhaps Avhat was the gene- 
ral ojdnioii as in ell as his o’.vn. Ah ! • 
those two beautiful rreaturcs,” lie 
said, j)ut into my head the words of 
the l^nglish poet — 

* Veil I look on the one I could swear 
Dat none other was ever so fair ; 

Ven I look on the other I’d vow 
None was ever so lovely till now. 

To decide on the rivals I’m loth, 

So here’s in a hurnper to both. 

Hip, hurra ! 

A bumper, a bumper to both ! ’ ” 
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There are some trades in which the 
organ of knavery is inevitably protu- 
berant. It would be difficult to lind, 
for instance, a Jew slop-seller, a dealer 
ill marine stores, nr a small vintner of 
hloe juice and smug*gled brandy, under 
the name of all tlic wines under the 
sun, from the meag^rc produce of the 
( "ape to the lordly luxury of Madeira, 
without pretty particular evidence of 
the activity of this popular organ. But 
the tribe in which it essentially predo- 
minates,indeed almostto the absorption 
of every other, is that connected with 
whips, horses, stages, short and long, 
racing- calendars, cabs, and hackney- 
coaches. We are not sure that stee- 
ple-chases thcniselvcs, tlioug'h under 
tli(' snperinteudeiice of the renowned 
]\lr Oshaldiston, may not he scenes of 
very considerable knavery. The mira- 
ciroii> exploits of the two Irish patriots 
ill turiiiim’ four-year-old Jiorses into 
colts of t\io, with other hapi)^'’ dexte- 
rities ree »!*dod in the annals of the Irish 
Jockev ( Mid), arc fresh Avitliin memory ; 
^\hieh exjdints, however, have not iin- 
l»airod their previous character aliBle, 
and have left them only more patriotic, 
high-minded, and pure in the minds 
of the gimerous friends of O'C'oniicll 
and ])nhli«- principle all round the 
world. Those recollections give rather 
a sli[)i)ery idea of the morality of the 
sftih/fi (punica Jidcs), show that the 
bridle is more easily managed in the 
mouth of the horse than in the con- 
science of his rider, and that -whatever 
part of the racing machinery wants a 
spur, it is certainly not the taste for 
swindling. Ilo-w'^cvor, to descend from 
generals to particulars. A happy in- 
stance occurred witliin these few days, 
of the biter bit, a minute, but remark- 
ably w ell applied lash to the seiisihi li- 
lies of a driving rogue. The omni- 
buses are convenient things, but have 
the misfortune to be attended by a most 
impudent and knavish set of fellows, 
called conductors. They canvass for 
company along tlie road, throwing 
themselves into telegraphic attitudes, 
pack them in when they can catch 
them, give^ them a shove into the huge 
trunk, letting them tumble into them, 
over knees and feet into their places. 


and receive their sixpences, when they 
let them down, which, by a practical 
joke, they regularly do in the most 
miry part of the street, road, or high- 
way. 

General Sir John Waters having 
arrived at Blackwall, by a steamer, 
engaged one of the Blackwall omni- 
buses to carry himself and his party 
with their luggage to his house in 
( Marges Street, Piccadilly, for a sove- 
reign. This was a handsome allow- 
ance; for the regular fiire is, wc believe, 
hut sixpence a-head. The omnibus 
])rocee(led, but on reaching Hatchets 
in Piccadilly, a few hundred yards 
from tMarges’ Street, it came to a dead 
stoi) ; th(‘ conductor saying that his 
harg-ain -was over there. Tiie fact was, 
that the honest conductor had begun 
to think that a little more might be 
scpicezed out of tlie General, who 
-would probably not like being set 
tlo-wii, baggage and all, in the centre 
of Piccadilly. The General certainly 
did nut like it at all, and told his mind 
on the subject w ithout any circumlocu- 
tion w hatever. Still the coiidiictoi' w'as 
stead}, hut, after some consideration, 
said, rather than put the party to trou- 
ble, he would take them home for live 
shillings more. The General shrcw^dly 
acquiesced, paid the knave his tw'onty- 
tivc shillings, was conveyed home, and 
in a day or two after, retaliated by a 
summons to the proi)rietor of the om- 
nibus to answ'cr at Bow Street for 

using his stage as a hackney-coach, 
-without being duly licensed.” 

The question was clear; tlic case 
was settled in a moment; the con- 
ductor bad completely outwitted him- 
self by the five shillii^^^'hirtioiL Sir 
P. Koc, the magistrate, said, that no 
doubt could exist that the law had been 
violated in the second hiring. The 
defendant’s servants had misconducted 
themselves most grossly, and the full 
peiialt}’^ of L. 10, with-costs, must be in- 
flicted.” Sir John Waters desired 
that the five pounds which became his 
as the informer, should be given to 
the poor-box of the, office. The fine 
-was paid, -which, of course, the pro- 
prietor will deduct from the w^ages of 
the conductor, and a very happy ex- 
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Simple 'was given, which will help to 
teach those gentlemen that they may 
tiow fimd then catch a Tartar. 

A paragraph which lately appeared 
in the papers gave .Ise to an excite- 
ment, sufficient to show that all the i^oli- 
tical harassing of our late years has not 
been sufficient to ('xtinguish the natural 
feelings of Eiiglislmieii. The para- 
graph was to tlie effect, that the famous 
flag-ship of Lord Duncan at Camper- 
down, the Venerable, was sold, to be 
broken up, for L.4000. A good deal 
of indignation was produced by this 
announcement, and the Admiralty 
rame in for their fidl share of rebuke. 
But, on empiiry, it has turned out, 
that this violation of national feeling 
has not actually taken place. The 
Venerable, it is true, has been sold, 
and is to be broken up. But it is not 
the flag-ship of the gallant Dnncan, 
that noble vessel having unfortunately 
foundered some years ago in a galt‘, 
w’hen commanded by Captain Hunter, 
the Governor of N(»w South Wales. 

It is to be hoped, that tin? name of 
the Venerable will not be Miffered to 
perish from the British nav}', but that 
It will be borne for ever by a succes- 
sion of proud three-deckers, as a mo- 
nument of one of the most distinguished 
courses of service of one of the bravest 
and most intelligent officers that (wer 
commanded British seamen. During 
Duncan’s blockade of the Tcxel, the 
mutiny which threatened the naval 
existence of England broke out in all 
the squadrons afloat. Duncan’s whole 
fleet were seized with the infection, 
and sailed away. In the Texel 
the Dutch fleet were ready for sea, 
with the French General Hoche and 
40,000 troops embarked, for the inva- 
sion of Ireland. Duncan, with the 
Venerable and the Adamant alone, 
then commanded by Sir Wm. Hotham, 
still kept the station. By exchanging 
signals from time to time with the 
Adamant, he gave the Dutch the idea 
that his whole fleet were lying off, 
and ready to attack them the moment 
they should come out. He thus sealed 
up this formidable expedition. He 
was at last told, that the Dutch Ad- 
miral had found out the stratagem, 
and that his fleet were under weigh. 
Duncan, instead' of making his escape 
instantly from this dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, ordered the lead to be hqve. 


When the depth of water was reported, 
he looked up to his flag at the mast- 
head, and calmly said, “ Well, then, 
when they shall have sunk ns, my flag 
tvill still fly." 

But the Dutch kept within their 
harbours, until the mutiny had ceased, 
and the squadron rejoined their heroic 
Admiral. De Winter, at last, forced 
out by the command of the French, 
gave him the opportunity he had so 
long wished for. The British fleet, 
as if to w'ipe off the shame of the past, 
fought wdth desperation. The whole 
Dutch fleet, except a few* ships wdiicli 
fled early in the action into the ad- 
joining harbours, were taken or de- 
stroyed. But the Venerable still held 
its superiority. Its fire was tremen- 
dous. It< tir^t broadside, poured into 
the Dutch Vice-Adminil, disabled him 
at once, and it is said to have struck 
dow'ii 280 men on liL decks. It af- 
terw'ards ranged through tlie battle, 
sweeping every thing Ix'fore it, and at 
one tim(‘ sustaining the fin' of four of 
flic enemy’s ships. It was a glorious 
day for the fleet and England, and one 
of the most important of the whole 
contest in its coiisecpiences, for it ren- 
dered the invasion of Ireland hojicless, 
and extinguished the Dutch navy for 
the remainder of flu* war. 

The working of the Wliig Poor 
Law is jjrodueiiig bitter friuts through 
the country, (’ases of the- most de>- 
perate hardsliip are constantly coming 
before the jiarish oflicors, which, by 
the new' laAV, they are destitute of all 
pow er to relieve, and tlic consequence 
is, that the miserable sufferers are 
driven from parish to jiarish, till tliey 
can be driven no more, and die. One 
of the results is — that which was so 
strongly predicted by the Bishop of 
Exeter — the abandonment and expo- 
sure of infants. The guilt of the 
WTetch(‘d mothers is generally unques- 
tionable ; but the equally guilty fathers 
find themselves so far exonerated from 
maintaining either the niothiT or the 
child, that both are instantly on the 
verge of famine. The law affords no 
resource. The heartless ruffian is 
protected, the miserable mother has 
only to wander about with her miser- 
able infant, until it perishes, or they 
both perish together. The alternative 
is frequent abandonment, and, in some 
cases, infanticide, and suicide. It is 
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clear that some improvement of the 
poor law must take place, or child 
murder will become a national crime. 

A curious case occurred lately in 
the Department of the Lower Alps, 
which shows the simple yet true view 
taken of such matters by untutored 
reason. A woman was tried, on a 
charge of infanticide. The charge 
ivas proved. lint the peasant jury 
acciuitted h(*r on the ground — that 
if tlie prefet, by a late order, had not 
taken away the basket hitlicrto kei>t 
in every hospice for the rec't'ption of 
infants, the mother would never have 
destroyed her child.” In fact, they 
thus brought in the })rcfct as the virtual 
destroj’cr. What would those honest 
peasants say of our Whig Poor Laws ? 

Tlie Radical M(*(‘ting at Drury 
Lane Theatre Turned out, after three 
months’ boastinu: and three -weeks’ 
])re}>aration, a coutem})tihle f*idure. 
Nothing could show more strongly 
the actual want of iiianageincnt, com- 
mon tact, and sense of their true si- 
tuation, than liaving tr.e dinner at all. 
It vas but last April, that the single 
assouation of the Oity of London 
Coiiservativos had a dinner, almost 
ANithoiit any pre])aratit)U bc'yond the 
moiiient ; yet at that diiiuer they had 
a list of upwards of 300 stewanls, all 
belonging to the Cit\ , all w(dl known, 
and combining almost the entire of 
the (commercial, banking, and opuhmt 
firms of London. At that dinner up- 
wards of 1 1 00 gentli'ineii sat down, 
together with a crowd of dukes, earls, 
men of high legal rank, clergy, and 
individuals (•(nis])icuous for tlicir olli- 
ces, fortunes, and (‘haract(*r. 

At the Drury Lane meeting of the 
‘23d of .Tanuary, certainly not 1000 
attended ! Of the whole number, not 
one- half w-ere in any way connected 
w'ith Middlesex ! Of the whole list, 
even of the Whig Peerage, pompous- 
ly advertised to attend, not one was 
present, nor even condescended to apo- 
logize for bis absence. With the ex- 
ception of young Lord Russell, who 
took the chair, and old Lord William 
Russell, who supported ^ him, pretty 
much in the* way in which the blind 
lead the blind, all were vulgar. Tiie 
principal personages were actually 
the notorious Tom Duncombe, Mr 
Scales, the Radical butcher of White . 
cli^el, and Joseph Parkes, whose 
short memory forgot some time ago 


whether he was, or was riot, Secretaiy 
of the Birmingham Radicals, Mr 
Wakcly of lire-officc memory, an^ 
that rather too dexterous paper-seller; 
Sir John Key. The speeches were 
by the regular performers alone, Messrs? 
Hume, Molesworth, Grote, and Clay ; 
all remarkably 'bad speakers at all 
times, and all on this occasion deplor- 
ably commonplace, giving us the mere 
repetition of the tiresome twaddle and 
vulgar radicalism which we have 
heard from them these ten years past. 
Nothing could be more adust. Old 
Mr Byng, whose age might excuse 
the visible decay of his faculties; 
tremblingly said, that he wa<( still a 
Whig, and that he was content with 
the Reform Bill.” Joseph Hume^ 
who is a Whig and a good deal more, 
said that he ditfered from the old man 
(whom ho (jvidently insinuated to be 
little better] than an old woman), and 
was not content with the Reform Bill, 
That, in fact, with the hill, they were 
worse off’ than ever — that they must go 
on, ffnding an end to the means, and 
means to the end ; till when and 
where he cared not, hut they must go 
on. So wo are to have the national 
fever kept up by national (piackcry, 
until Mr Hume discovers that he is a 
hopeless blockhead — a discovery that 
his common experience ought to have 
made for him twenty years ago, but 
which Ids sullen and brute vanity 
will never suffer him to make, until it 
is forced upon him by exhibitions 
such as those of Drury Lane. 

It would be a mere waste of time, 
to argue against the incredible non- 
sense talked by the whole cliejuo. Mr 
Clay, who is evidently looking for 
some >vindfall among the (’ommis- 
sioners provided by Lord John for 
the enlightening of puzzled conscien- 
ces, panegyrized the Ministers ; for 
what? for all that they had intended to 
do, hut could not — a very easy source 
of 2 :)raise of this trifling and tedious 
personage. One of the papers, with 
contemptuous pleasantry says : — 

“ When Israel of old forsook all that was 
good, 

She fell down and worshipped an idol of 
wood ; 

Our Radicals play the same part to this 
day — 

But, like blockheads, bow down to an 
image of Clay.” 

There are few things more observ- 
able among those men than the miser- 
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able nature of their public speaking. 
Of course, it would be idle to expect 
that they should be all orators. But 
it would be natural to suppose that the 
practice of public delivery, the custom 
of debate, and even the nerve to be ac- 
quired by coastautly coming before vast 
assemblies, would give them some of tlie 
ordinary case, clearness, and ettcct of 
good speaking. On the contrary, 
they are all wretched. Their speeches 
may occasionally I'cad well enough in 
the papers, though they are all evi- 
dently dry, heavy, and commonplace. 
But the reporters jiut thorn all into 
this readable shape, condense their 
perpetual repetitions, strike away 
every thing that is absolute nonsense 
in them, and reducing a speech of an 
hour to one of fourth part of the 
time, make it i)ass muster. But to 
hear one of those speakers is a singu- 
lar trial of patience ; a trial, indeed, 
to which the House ver^" seldom sub- 
mits. Joseph Hume used to take his seat 
nightly by one of the pillars support- 
ing the gallery, and there, witli his 
hand leaning upon the pillar, he talked 
his linancial nonsense by the hour. 
Nobody in the bodj^ of the House 
ever listened to him. The members 
got up from their scats, made their 
bow to the Speaker, and then ram- 
bled about the floor, as if they were in 
iW large coffee-house. The buzz of 
voices W'as loud, every man talked of 
his own affairs, the gossip of the daj, 
and so forth ; while Joseph Hume, 
with his hand on the pillar, and his 
face turned to the Streaker, was edify- 
ing that most weary functionary with 
his wisdom ; and was actually lis- 
tened to only by the writers for the 
newspapers. His voice is utterly bad, 
heavy, harsh and indistinct. His 
manner just what might be expected 
from a vulgar man educated in vulga- 
rity, and his matter is the dullest, 
most unidca’d, and prosaic stuff that 
could possibly be engendered in the 
brain of a dull man. Grote is some- 
what brisker, but equally trite and 
commonplace. One frenzy has got 
into his head, that he is the chosen 
apostle of J;he ballot. A foolish man, 
craving for rabble popularity, is na- 
turally delighted with having made 
such a subject his own. He accord- 
ingly brings forward his motion once 
a session, and at intervals, drags it 
in as a makeweight to his harangues, 
let the subject be what it may. Thus, 
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if the discussion were of the price of 
figs, or the politics of Madagascar, Mr 
Grote would wind up his very weak 
harangue, by insisting that neither 
figs would be cheap, nor the politics 
of Madagascar quiet, unless English- 
men got the ballot. Leader is a noisy 
personage, whose roar has only the 
effect of thinning the House. He is 
ex-ojficio the dinner-bell, and the cof- 
fee-house keeper ought certainly to 
fee him handsomely for his services 1o 
his counter. He attempts metaphor, a 
dangerous exercise for a blockhead, 
and, like the bear, the higher he rises, 
the more he shows his unseemly parts. 
Radicalism, with such faculties, can 
never be hazardous, but it can be in- 
finitely contemptible. lie is a wretch- 
ed speaker. Clay is prosy, feeble, 
and intolerable. And among the 
whole set, as if a judgment was upon 
them, there is actually not a vestige of 
ability bej ond that of the 's ery lowest 
deserijition. Wliat must Drury Lane 
dinner, then, have been, with these 
wretched and tiresome people for its 
(>rators, with a feeble boy in the cJiair, 
and a supi'rannuated ohl man for his 
director? They were certainl}'^ wor- 
tb^^ of the rabble of Radicalism gath- 
ered from every low haunt of the 
country, and probably one half of 
them coming on tickets given by the 
C’ommittee. But the whole meeting 
w'as contcmj>tible. What a contrast 
did it form to tlie Cilasgow meeiing ! — 
a meeting in a j)rovinc*ial town 400 
miles from the metroi)olis. And this 
in the heart of London, with the 
whole Whig- Radical force i)ledg- 
cd to it on the eve of the meet- 
ing of Parliament, when party natur- 
ally makes its best effort for a muster, 
and with the nephew and uncle of the 
minister in the House of Commons 
as its ostensible heads ! And yet all 
was failure. In what light arc we 
to regard this, but as the signal tri- 
umph of the renewed Conservative 
spirit of England ! 

Mr Kavanagh, the member for 
Carlow, has lately died. He was, of 
course, abhorred by the faction whose 
member he displaced, on proof of cor- 
ruption and intimidation. He had 
interfered terribly with the Great 
Agitator’s pleasant and well-known 
pecuniary arrangement with the noto- 
rious Raphael ; and Mr O’ Connell ac- 
cordingly insulted him on his deathbed. 
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The heroism of the Agitator always 
loves a safe subject. While this gen- 
tleman was known to be suffering 
under a mortal malady, and obviously 
approaching the grave, the honest and 
manly Agitator took his revenge in the 
following decent expressions, before 
the mob in Carlow — “ Poor old Ka- 

vanagh! Alas, poor Kavanagh 

(Laughter.) — If he had not made the 
fatal alliance he did, one would be 
glad that he would sink into his grave 
ill that peaceful obscurity in which, 
for his own sake, he ought to have 
remained, and not have the dead cats 
and dogs of the neighhourliood thrown 
into it along uith him." The Dublin 
Mail says that Mr Kavanagh was still 
alive while this fine hint wa?i given to 
the villain hcaieis of the Agitator. 
It was not, however, acted upon. 
The remains of this much revered and 
respected g(‘ntlcman were conveyed 
from Perris House to the fimily vault 
at St Mullins, amid the erics and ]*i- 
iiientatioiis of hundreds of the poor 
l»easantry and their families, -who lived 
u])on his bounty for years. So heart- 
rending a scone was never 'N\itncssed. 
On tlu’ iiearse passing througli the 
gates into the town of Porris, the pco- 
ple congregated round the remains of 
liiin who ivas their friend and bene- 
factor, uttering curses both loud and 
deej) ” on the heartle&s miscreants who 
would dare insult the memory of the 
most kind-hearted and honourable man 
tliat this country ever produced — the 
man who fed the luingTy, clothed the 
naked, and wdiose doors w'crc ever 
open to give a friendly reception to 
the stranger. The funeral extended 
about tw'o miles of the road to St Mul- 
lins, cv(‘ry part of his extensive estiitcs 
pouring forth their trihntar> streams 
to sw'cll the melancholy procession. 
There wTre tw^enty-one clergymim of 
the Established Church in attendance ; 
and, on arriving at the hurial-ground, 
there could not be less than 10,000 
persons present. The funeral service 
w^as performed by the Rev. Mr liawk- 
shaw’, vicar of St Mullins. After 
which an eloquent and appropriate 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. P. 
Roe of Kilkenny. Throughout the 
whole day not a person could be seen 
in the fields ; thc'peoplc having aban- 
doned their usual pursuits to pay their 
last respects to the remains of their 
lamented landlord. The chief mourn- 


ers on the occasion were his son-iu- 
law. Colonel Pruen, and his brother- 
in-law, Lord Dunlo, who w ere accom- 
panied by most of the gentry in the 
county, with their servants and ci^uip- 
ages. 

A remarkably interesting collection 
of Etruscan antiquities has been just 
opened in Pall-mall, London. The col- 
lection also contains many fine Greek 
reliques. The proprietor is an intelli- 
gent Italian, Signor Campanari, whose 
treasures, we should hope, theliberality 
of the English nation will regard as a fit 
accession to the British museum. The 
land of Etruria appears to have been 
one great mausoleum. The spade 
constantly turns up urns and frag- 
ments of urns. It is probable that a 
vast amount of those most beautiful 
works of art, wdierc the feeling of the 
poet and the grace of the artist arc so 
wonderfully combined, may be hidden 
from this generation, to be reserved 
for the renew ed curiosity of the future. 
The soil seems inexhaustible. The 
spectator, on entering the exhibition, 
is first shown a chamber, arranged so 
as to represent the inside of one of the 
tombs from wdiicli the reliques have 
been obtained. The original cham- 
ber liad been lately discovered on the 
ancient road leading from Toscanella 
(Tuscanici) to Corncto (Tarquinia). 
In the thickness of the w^all at the en- 
trance are painted tw'o Charons, or 
guardians at the gate of the dead, wdth 
strange and disagreeable countenances, 
after the Etruscan fashion. Both of 
them bear the double mace, to chas- 
tise the wicked who miglit attemjit to 
violate the tranquillity of the tombs ; 
one of them is also armed with a 
scythe.” 

The second chamber is ^hefac simile 
of one which wuis discovered on the 
road leading from l^uscaiiia to Tar- 
quiiiia, at a little^ distance from the for- 
mer. It seems to have been the 
sciiulchre of a whole family, from the 
number of urns wdiich it contains.” 
These urns are, in fact, oblong stone sar- 
cojihagi, of w’^hich this division of the 
collection contains four. On the top 
or lid of the first is the recumbent 
statue of a priest of Bacchus, in fine 
preservation, holding in his hand the 
prafcriculum ; his head is surround- 
ed by a chaplet of ivy leaves. In the 
sarcophagus the skull is exposed to 
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yicTT, surrounded with a similar chap- 
let of pure gold, well wrought. The 
sarcophagus contains also many curi- 
ous objects of antique worship. On 
the lid of an opposite sarcophagus is 
the figure of a recumbent female, and 
within it is seen the skull, surrounded 
with a chaplet of gold myrtle leaves. 
The other sarcophagi in this apart- 
ment are surmounted witli two figures, 
apparently of older persons, but uell 
executed, and in perfect preservation. 
The sides of these coffins are all 
adorned with alto reUefs of good 
workmanship. In the third eliamber 
is the sarcophagus of a warrior ; it is 
open on the top. Within are seen the 
skull of the deceased, covered with a 
casque of the (»reek shape, an enor- 
mous circular shield, capable , from its 
convexity, of holding a great quantity 
of water, and differing totally from the 
Venetian shields and the shields of later 
ages ; the greaves, or leg pu‘ce< (»f the 
-warrior, of brass ; and a sAvord and 
lancc of iron, much rusted, but yet in 
comparatively good preservation. The 
reliefs on the side of this coffin, which 
is of soft stone, arc admirable, anti 
show a very high state of the arts ; 
they represent the immolation of hu- 
man victims. This coffin is the finest 
thing in the collection. In the fourth 
chamber there is another sarcojduigus, 
surmounted -udth an alto relief, as large 
as life, of a reeumbciit figure. I'he 
walls are decorated with coi>ies of the 
original paintings found in the actual 
excavations. In the rooms up stairs 
some very fine specimens of Etruscan 
and Greek vases are displayed, with 
\\vxi&,pater(e, drinking cups, &c. Some 
of those are most elaborately painted. 
The walls of the room are covered 
with copies from paintings found in the 
tombs, and all remarkable for their c;om- 
position, correct drawing, and spirit. 
In addition to all this, there is a small 
collection of gems set in pure gold ; 
and very beautiful and delicately ma- 
nufactured ear-rings, representing the 
chariot of the sun, drawn by four 
horses : the shape of these earrings is 
perfectly«of the present fashion, and 
the workmanship is equal to any thing 
produced by modern j ewellcrs . There 
IS also a gold bracelet of good work- 
manship ; with a neck chain of pure 
gold, elaborately executed, &c. 

This notice can furnish only a vague 
notion of y|e collection. It is only a 
personal '^w that can enable a just 


estimate to be made of its value. It 
would be writing a treatise on Etruscan 
antiquity to describe its contents with 
the accuracy their elegance, value, and 
antiquity deserve. 

THE MADICAL FEAST. 

Drury’s in a glorious bustle, 
lladicals to see the fun come : 
Harlecjiiiij ba})y fiusscll, 

Pantaloon by “sweet Tom Duncornbe.” 

Jhittov Byng is quite pathetic ; 

Bathos more in .loseph’s way ; 

Gaffer Grote is all proi)hetic, 

And (though moisteiicd) dry is Clay. 

Now the pantoininio begins, 

Off at once go all disguises; 

Patriots iu their proper skins. 

Asses of sdl shai)Oa and sizes. 

3Ioles\vorlh, groat a goos*-* as c\er. 

With his nnnvenary ; 

Sir .fohii Donkey, l^ai'ics the clever. 
.Sc*alcs, the genuine butcher still. 

All is now a gallant tnsslo 

(Patiiots scoff at hulks and jail) ; 
Scrcjims with rajiture P.iby Russell, 
Lowest tip of Daniers tail. 

Harletpiin now wave.s hi.«; dagger 
(Magic king of })pinr and hith) ; 

Joey Hume starts up to s\a agger. 

Full of pudding, i)ort, and wrath. 

Ladies, h.ivc you read the fable 
Of the lap-dog and the ass i 
Joey junii)s i>]Km the tabb*, 

Makes his bow, and drains hi.s gljiss. 

Then commences his harangue. 

Stuttering, shambling, loose and low; 
Nonsenso half, half rabble-slang, 
Jliddlesex’s true Jim Crow ! 

So concludes the day of Avonders, 

England, Kngland, blush for shame ; 
AVhy still sleep the indignant thunders ? 
Rise and vindicate thy name 1 

Preparatory to the meeting of Par- 
liament the Whigs have given away 
six peerages. This may be a good 
Whig manoeuvre, to tell the world the 
terms on which they are ready to hire for 
the session. But it is rather a strong 
measure after all. The Whigs at all 
times have been the loudest to exclaim 
at the prostitution of public honours. 

If ever they should come into power, 
then would the reign of merit begin ; 
ability, virtue, and public services alone 
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would be acknowledged ; while medi- 
ocrity would be left to its fate.” It is 
remai‘kable, in total contradiction to 
those promises, that since the luckless 
accession of the Whigs, not one man 
of any public merit ^whatever has been 
raised to the l*eerage. And now' 
they have advanced, at one stroke of 
the pen, six men utterly undistin- 
guished by ability, personal accpiire- 
ment, public eff‘ort, or any ex('m}>tion 
from the fattest order of “fat, contented 
ignorance.” Is it not fair to ask, wdiat 
does the nation knoAv of Lords How- 
ard of Effingham, Diicic, and Yar- 
borough ? Wliat of the new Ihiron*', 
Mcjssrs Portman,H*aTibury, and Eras(*r ? 
ISothing on earth. It was searc(*ly 
know'll even that th(‘y arc hangers-on 
of the Whigs. Put tin' case of the 
-ixth, Thomas Alexander I'rasc'r of 
Invt'rness, the county of (he somnolent 
Lord (ilenelg, is nioi-e open to remark 
still. 

The title of Lord Lovat, forfeited in 
the rebellion of 17*1.*), and whose pos- 
sessor at that time foih'ited his head 
on Tower-hill for his treason, w'as ex- 
cluded f”(»m the list of the Scottish 
titles re.v.tored on (ieorge IV.’s 
visit to Sci)tlaiid in 1S2-2, Among 
tin' iVt'sons for this oxcoj)tion were, 
that the j)resent T. A. Erasv'r, the 
holdfT of the Lon at estates, was not 
only a Homan Catholie, hut eouhl/io/ 
prorc hi< liiK'al d<‘scent from the 
attaint'd Lord. Tw’o attenjpt'. made 
hefo^' the ('Ommittee of Privileges 
ojerly failed. Put whrd makes the 
matter still more extraordinary, there 
is an actual claimant of the title in 
the tield, as Ix'ing of the male lim*, 
and his claims ■wen* oj( the ere of 
being submitted to the 1 louse of Peers. 
The natural result of conferring the 
title in the singular waty in which it 
lias been done, must be, to put an end 
to the claim, Avhieli may, after all, be 
the right one : the demand of the na- 
tural claimant may be thus prejudged, 
and tlie true Lonl Lovat foreed to sec 
bis honours borne aAvay by a pre- 
tender. Another remarkable point in 
this case is, that it is the first instance 
of the creation of a Papist Peer 
since the days of James il. Mr 
Fraser, who is bcifhcfortb to assist iu 
making laws for Protestants, is a wor- 
shipper of the Virgin, a w orshipper of 
St Peter, and all other saints, nominal 
and real, according to the command of 
his church, and a subject of the Pope. 


Yet this is the man whom the Cabinet 
have made a Lord and a Legislator ! 

A SIMILE. 

They tell us that the traveller. 

Who wants to crosg an Alpine pass, 
Lest his own timid steps should err, 

Gets on the outside of an ass ; 

There, helpless, he is forced to sit, 

While the beast takes 'tiis beastly plea- 
sure. 

Pausing at every ugly jiit, 

Or ambling oliwurd at liis leisure. 

Sit cinicl, and the stubborn hrute 
Is sure of making no misearriage ; 

So strong his nmin^ so firm his foot, 

*Ti« just like riding in your carriage ; 
Ihit if >ou gf)rul liis hide, he feels 
Insulted, and resents the evil, 

Up, in a moment, go his heels. 

And you go headlong to the <1—1. 

So 3Iclbourno, on O’Connell’s hack, 

ZVIust go just Avhero O’Connell pleases, 
Must fiillow this, or t’other track, 

•lust as the wliinj O’Connell seizes. 

Yes, thoiii;h he sec's destruction near, 

An<l ruin all around him lying, 

He dares not mo\i* a limb, for fear 

The beast should i)imish him by shyhig. 

!Monck Hinson’s narrative of the 
srreal balloon cx})cditiou to Germany 
is a remarkably curious igid interest- 
ing detail. In process of time this do- 
enmeiit will be treasured, as the log- 
book of the Argonauts might have 
been by tlie (h)l(thians or Greeks. 
The variety of ascents which Mr 
Green bad made, amounting to 22(i, 
had justly takt'ii off a good deal of the 
lu'rvousness natural to the fi’elings of 
one sw'ept up three or four mill's into 
the air, and flying over the earth at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. Put liis 
dexterity' liad produced two improv'c- 
ments of the first importance. One 
was, the use of coal-gas in ])lace of hy • 
drogeii. The expense of the hydro- 
gen, and its affinity for the atmos- 
phere, rendcri'd it a most difficult and 
Avasteful mode of inflation. The stUl 
more important invention Avas, that of 
the guide wpe, a rope of considerable 
length and magnitude, trailing on the 
ground, and if over the sea, with a 
sufficient quantity of water, liquid bal- 
last, contained in vessels drawn along 
the surface. This invention promises 
to approach nearer to the required 
means of directing the balloon than 
any other which has bera suggested. 



lias not been used as a mere toy, but 
been directed to practical utility. The 
narrative says, that the means of the 
maebine were so entirely z^/iexhausted, 
tbat if Jbey had been so inclined, they 
might have circumnavigated the globe. 
The grand difficulty hitherto has been 
threefold — the want of a sufficient as- 
cending power to carry up a sufficient 
number of persons, their provisions 
and .•ii)paratus ; the want of a power 
of steerage ; and the hazards of the 
descent. The first and the List seem 
to have been fully obviated in the 
present instance. The directing pow- 
er is still the problem ; yet we find 
that Mr Green, with perfect ease, al- 
tered his course from north to south 
by ascending into the southern cur- 
rent, and his contrivance of the drag- 
rope is exactly on the same principle 
of resistance by which the helm acts on 
a ship’s way. The application docs not 
seem to have been much relied on ; 
and it is certainly yet to be regarded 
as simply the first rudiment of the art. 
But whether its improved form, or 
the actual application of steam, or 
other machinery, within the car, shall 
be matter of future trial, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt that this voyage de- 
serves to aw’akeii philoso])hical inte- 
rest once more, and ecpially deserves 
to be recorded among the most bril- 
liant, sagacious, and successful enter- 
prises of British intelligence in the 
nineteenth century. 

An odd circumstance the other day 
threw all \'alencieniies into laughter. 
Two workmen in a sugar reiinory 
cpiarrelled. In the tussle, one threw 
J:he other, head over heels, into a cop- 
per of molasses. The Indf suffocated 
man at last scrambled out, and as he 
naturally had no desire to hazard be- 
ing thrown in again, he ran to the 
house of the procureur. But he had 
been completely covered over with 
the sugary material ; and at every 
step he took it began to harden aiid 
whiten by the exposure to the air. 
The day, too, was frosty, and he soon 
seemed frosted all over. The popu- 
lace, of cdiirse, gathered round to 
gaze on the wonder. But the sugar 
began to be not merely white but 
stiff, and before he reached the pro- 
cureur’s door, his limbs began to feel 
in fetters. His logs first refused to 
move ; then his arm clung to his side ; 
then be was unable to lift his hand to 
the knocker, and W'as compelled to 
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9sk a bystandef to knock for him. His 
ridiculous embarrassment, his rage, and 
his congelation, kept the crowd in a 
perpetual roar. The delay at the 
magistrate’s door made him grow 
whiter and stiifer, more angry, and 
more ridiculous every moment. By 
the time that he was let in, he was on 
the point of emulating Lot’s w ife, with 
only the difference between a pillar of 
sugar and a pDlar of salt. He was a 
walking sweetmeat of the largest di- 
mensions. In a fe'w minutes his only 
moveable organ w'as his tongue. Tlie 
procureur ordered him to be boiled. 

All recollections of Sir Walter Scott 
have an interest, and though Mr Fe- 
iiimore Cooper is a terribly hard- 
going' novelist, and a determined 
■irorkmnn in his line, some few, even 
of his gatherings for his book,” may 
be read, for the sake of his subject. 

Some ‘‘ Princesse,” or otlu'i*, for the 
Bepnblicaiis are ])ro(ligionsly fond of 
princesses on lliis side of the Atlaiitie, 
had promised to gi\e him an introduc- 
tion to Sir Walter. The good-natured 
Baronet, always hating ecrenjony, 
went and introduced himself. He met 
Cooper on the stairs, and began ex- 
plaining himself and his visit. “All 
this time,” says (.’ooper, “ he was 
speaking French, while my answers 
were in Fiiglisli.” Jhit Sir Walter 
•was not a man to flourl-sh his ac- 
eoniidisliments uniieeessarily. Sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he said. 
Well, here have 1 hctai pm Uiyooubiruj 
to you, ill a way to sui jirise you, no 
doubt. But those Frenchmen have 
got my tongue so set to their lingo, 
that I have half forgotten my own 
languag’e.” Scott’s natural kindnt'ss 
of heart would not suffer him to hurt 
even the morbid irritability of the 
Bcpublican. And aceoniiiigly he now 
and then e.ondeseeiided and qnalitied 
a little too much. In this spirit, ho is 
related to have siiid, “ As to England 
and America, 1 am afraid the mo- 
ther has not always treated the daugh- 
ter well, feeling a little jealous of her 
growth perhaps. For though we hope 
that England lias not yet begun to 
descend to the evil side, we have a 
presentiment that she has got to the 
top of the ladder.” If Sir Walter 
Scott said all this, he was iii the wrong. 
England is not jealous of America. 
If there be an error on the subject, it 
is in the carelessness of England about 
th# growth of America. She does not 
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think of her as a competitor in any 
shape whatever; wholly disregards 
her in all the great questions of em- 
pire ; looks to the continent of Eu- 
rope> and there and there alone carries 
on the great imperial business of di- 
plomacy and war. And this she does 
with no imaginable notion of giving 
offence to America, but merely be- 
cause it has been her custom from 
time immemorial, and because the 
Straits of Dover and the Mediterra- 
nean are nearer to us than the Cliesa- 
peakc and the Lakes. As to the se- 
cond clause of the concession, that 
England has reached her utmost 
height, we must knoAv Sir Walter’s 
own ideas, before wo take liis report- 
er’s recollections ftir granted. No 
man knew bcitcr than he, that Eng- 
land has .iot reached her natural 
height, and that her natural heiglit is 
beyond all limit ; as must he the case 
with a nation perfectly free, and in 
the finest ])o.sition of all the world for 
conuiuinication Avith the Avorld. Fac- 
tions iiiui feuds may degrade her ; a 
rash Miui^ry and a tyrannical rabble 
may corruj)t tlio (Jon>titution ; but if 
W(*. sudei ihe'.o things to go on, the 
fault Ls om nut that of the inc- 

vitahlo cii <*uin»tauccs of the country. 
F.iigland hcis jKtt reached her full 
height ; nor, if she adliercs to Iut 
Protestant principles, and her eonsri- 
tutioiuil integrity, >\ill she, in all pro- 
bability, *'ver reach the fated boun- 
dary from which states are pre.^umod 
to de«.*,iine. And no man’s sagacity 
would have seen this sooner than Sir 
Walti'i-'s. 

One of the most unexpected traits 
of this conversation Avas, that he seem- 
ed to all but acknowledge himself the 
Author of Waverley. And this aa ^s 
at the period when the mystery Avas 
still most laboriously kept up in Eng- 
land, and all kinds of theories, and all 
names of authorship were played be- 
fore the public. At this time,” says 
Cor>per, “ he was still the ‘ Great Un- 
known,’ and was supi)osed to have 
come to Paris in search of facts fur the 
Life of Napoleon. Notwithstanding^ 
the former circumstance, he spoke of 
/lis worlis with great frankness and 
simplicity, and Avithout the parade of 
asking any promises^ of secrecy. In 
short, as he commenced in this stylo, 
his authorship was alluded to by us 
both, just as if it had never been called 
in question. He asked me if I had a 


copy <of * * * by Hie ; and on my 
confessing I did not own a abigle 
lumc of any thing I had written, he 
laughed, and said, he believed that 
most authors had the same feeling on 
the subject ; as for himself, he cared 
not if he never saw a Waverley Novel 
(uguini as long as he lived. Curious to 
know whether a w'riter so great and 
practised as he, felt the desj)ondcncy 
which invariably attended all my own 
efforts of the kind, I remarked, that 
I found the composition of the tale a 
source of pleasure ; so much so, that 
I always invented twice as much as 
Avas committed to paper, in my walks, 
or in my bed ; and that the best parts, 
ill iiiy own jiidg-nient, never saAv the 
light. For Avhat was written, was 
usually Avrittc‘n at set hours, Avas a good 
deal a matter of chance, and going 
oAXT and over again the same subject 
ill the />/ oofs, (lisgiistetl me so much Avith 
the hook, that 1 sujiposed CA^ery one 
else Avould be disposed to vicAv it Avifh 
the same eyes. He ansAvered, that he 
AA'as sjiaivd much of the labour of 
proof-reading; Scotland, he presumed, 
being belter off* tlian America in that 
respect ; but still, said he, *' I would as 
soon see dinner again, after a hearty 
meal, as road one of my own tales 
Avhen I ha AX fairly got rid of it.’ ” 
Cooper asked him, w hether he had 
found any facilities in obtaining facts 
fur his forthcoming history ? One 
can hear as much as he pleases,” was 
tile answer, hut then, as a gentleman, 
he is not always sure how" much he 
can Avith propriety relate in a hook ; 
besides,” ho added, w ith a look of hu- 
mour, one may even doubt how' 
much of wdiat he hears is fit for his- 
tory on another account''' 

On his being about to end his A'i- 
sit. Cooper bogged to introduce his 
w ife, Avho Avas in another apartment. 
He sat some short time w ith her, talk- 
ing Scottish anecdotes. On her ob- 
ser\diig to him, that the hergvre on 
A\|bieh he sat had been tw'ico lionoured 
that iijoriiiiig, “ for General Lafayette 
had not left it half-an-hour,” he merely 
said, ‘‘ I thought he had gone to Ame- 
rica to pass the rest of his days.” On 
Cooper’s mentioning the state of the 
case, Sir Walter briefly observed, 
He is a great man.” Another in- 
stance of his complaisance, for La- 
fayette was the very man Avhose hy- 
pocrisy, ostentation, and hgllowness of 
heart, a manly mind like Scott’s would 
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liaTe been the first to despise. Even 
the American could see that the re- 
mark was cold.** 

He breakfasted with Sir Walter 
next morning*, and found him in a silk 
which he had just purchased, 
“ trying as hard as he could,” as he 
^easantly observed, to make a 
Frenchman of himself. ” 

He did not appear to be pleased 
with Paris. He went to the Princess’s 
evening parly. As a matter of course, 
all tlie French women were exceed- 
ingly empvessces in their manner to 
the Great Unknown. And, as there 
were three or four very exaggerated on 
the score of romance, he was quite 
lucky if he escaped some absurdities. 
Nothing could be more patient than 
his manner under it all ; but as soon 
as he well could, he got into a corner, 
where I -went to speak to him. He said, 
laughingly, ^ that he spoke French 
with so much difficulty, he was em- 
barrassed to answer their compliments. 
I am as good a lion as needs be, al- 
lowing my mane to be stroked as fa- 
miliarly as tlicy please, but I can’t 
growl for them in French.’ ” French 
compliments have, in no age, been good 
for much, and the story wliich Cooper 
told of himself, though by no means 
a bad one, could have been but little 
required for so keen an observer of the 
ways of men, and women too, as Sir 
Walter. Pointing out a Countess in 
the party, I told him, that having met 
this lady once a week, at least, for 
several months, she invariably sailed 
up to me with the words — • Oh Mon- 
sieur, quels livres ! — vos charmans 
livres — qiie vos livres sont ebarmans ! ’ 
I had just made up my mind that she 
■was a woman of taste, when, one even- 
ing, she approached me, with the ut- 
most .saw; froid, and said, ‘ Hon soir. 
Monsieur. Jc viens d’aebeter tons 
vos livres ; et je compte profiter de la 
premiere occasion pour Ics lire 
Whether this story cured Sir Walter’s 
vanity, or whether ho had any to eUte, 
there was no further time to ascertain. 
He left Paris next morning. 

Ode to the* Memory or Cellini, the 

famous Chaser, Coiner, Carver, 

AND Swordsman. 

Benvenuto Cellini was one of the 
most singular men of a singular time. 
He was a Florentine, the son of a mu- 
sician of the Court, and born in the 


first year of the 16th century. Hig 
father had some talent for sculpturing 
in ivory, and his son suddenly exh^ 
bited strong symptoms of following bis 
taste. He learned music with the idea 
of adopting it as a profession ; bnt at 
the age of fifteen he determined to .fol- 
low his more powerful propensity, and 
was bound apprentice to a g oldsmith — 
in those days, a dealer in antiquated 
matters of taste of all kinds, as well as 
in works of gold and jewelleiy. At 
length, he tried his fortune at Rome, 
where his skill in the arts made him a 
favourite with the Pope, Clement VII. 
The Pope w'as besieged, in 1527, 
h}*^ the celebrated Constable of Bour- 
bon ; and (’ellini became an engineer, 
defended the (Castle of St Angelo, and 
boasted of having fired the gun ■w hich 
killed the Constable in the assault. He 
then took charge of the Roman mint, 
and distinguished himself by the beau- 
ty of his coinage. Weary of Rome, 
and, by the death of Clement, a fa- 
vourite no loiig(»r, he made his way 
back to his native city, and there also 
Mipcrintcnded the mint, llis restless 
mind took him to France, in the showy 
days of Francis I. ; from I'rance 
he hurried back to Rome — a luckless 
return, for he was charged with having 
plundered the papal treasures during 
the war, was thrown into prison in the 
castle ■which la? had defended, and kej>t 
there for some years. 'J'he rest of his 
life was s])eiit between France and Flo- 
rence, and in designing’ works of every 
size, in various materials, and on 
the alternate subjects (>f tlic Christian 
History and the lleatlieii mythologies. 
His skill was held in the highest esti- 
mation ; his carvings in ivory, gold, 
silver, and marble w'ere kept in the 
cabinets of cardinals and princes, and 
he was not less remarkable too for his 
designs in enamelling and inlaying the 
costly coats of an^ir worn at the 
time. The cuir^p ■which Henry 
11. of Fra-nce wore when he was 
killed in the tournament was one of 
his ■w’orks, and exhibits to this moment 
evidence of the richness, variety, and 
elegance of his invention. 

With all this taste and devotedness 
to the arts, Cellini had the fervour, or 
the fury of Italian passions. He fell 
furiously in love from time to time, 
and had no hesitation in fighting, stab- 
bing, or perhaps poisoning his rivals. 
Those were the manners of the age. 
I^thus threw himself frequently intg 
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of »»<«ltefaa ly «» 
^ 9uMie joatiMi, 
flint h# ftwiw 'refuge in the 

laxity of or t$ie Tseioiss lenity 

of the prl6aliy''govenEiiifientw^ pre« 
vides an asylum for every assassin^ and 
an ahsolution for every crime. At 
length, after 70 years of casually and 
odebrity# of popular fear and lungly 
fiivour, of general contumely and Eu- 
ropean fame, this eccentric and extra- 
ordinary son of genius expired at Flo- 
rence, and was honoured with a pom- 
pous burial iu the Chuarch of the 
Niinziata. 

oor. 

^triket of medals and of men. 

In that fierce age 

When stnlt.^g \\as the rage, 

Anu Koine the lion s tU n , 

An 1 tliou di 1st Lut >Mth chi'^el, S'Norl and 
in*n, 

What golden lionis weie thuie, 

Whut dreanib diMjie ^ 

PcMieath the blue It ilian -skies 
Stamping the c/it that inner dies 

Hnd to thee, (arvci bold, 

Wiapt ill the Papal mantle’s fold; 

Xow nciiA 1 o'w \varrior, alwajs kna\e. 
Sage, 111 Khiian, bindit, soldier, slave; 
Tiow deep in all .lit s di epest mjsteries. 
Bidding tlic '•hapes of beauty round thee 
rise ; 

Apollos, shedding round tlieii li\ ing beams, 
llebc-s, with cheeks like morning's rosy 
gleams. * 

Aiymphs, soft .md fie h as their own erjs- 
t.d springs, 

Ci’jils, with boAss of fiamc and purple 

wiig , 

All t hiiteriiig round thy shrine. 

Like ».i)irits i ouncl tbe master of the mine. 
Then woul I the fit come on thee, and the 
steel 

Around th\ rival’s heart or head would 
wheel, 

Leaving thy gold vnrhasedt to chase the foe. 
From bandits black and hare 
Guarding St l^et^r’s chair. 

Shooting \enetian Dons with holj shot. 
Making for Gallic rogues the world too hot; 
Ihen, fearless of the rope. 

Robbing the Pope. 

Then, touch’d by mighty love. 

Tor some proud Donna’s eves 
Turning the eagle to a do\ e , 

All songs and sounds, tears and sighs. 
Peeving thy spirit to the mi Inight stars 
On silver-stringed guitars. 

Then tossing woman to the wind, 

No longer love-sick, mad and blind ; 
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HadAgtliy aoid upon Mimie malehlnH 
Some viiiooed beauty, wild aikd warm ; 

Or cwrving aame immortal cup or ahieH^ 
Leoded with tr^iiUes of «une Gredan 
field; 

Or brightning with fine hand the Rving 

gem, 

Imbedded in the chalice's vjdi atom ; 

Or studding thick with cUsjn^iidatlie proud 
sword 

Of some imperial lord. 

Thy works on Fame’s high pedestal 
Stand, ne’er to fall. 

True son of Rome 1 * ** 

The lamp still burns within thy tomb. 
Thy cups, thy coronets, thy rings. 

Are treasures fit for Kingac 
Thine ivory Dians we may still behold. 
Bathing within their little lakes of gold. 
Thy peeping Pans from mossy cave and 
wood. 

Thy Tritons flashing through the silver 
iloo 1, 

Thy ujmplis, an exquibite Seraglio, 

W ith (uimeob of Aurelian, 

Cornelias in Cornelian, 

Heros, Lcanders, 

Ncios and Alexanders 
In Intaglio. 

Yet thou .art gone ! 

Thj brilliant spirit fled ; 

1 hy day Is done. 

As if thou wert a Pope, 

Or some such thing 
A*» Cardinal or King; 

Yet rest in hope, 

A stone has on thee, as on them, been laid 
For ages past ; 

Yet, old Cellini's is no passing shade, 

No sculptor ciUs thee out, nor has earth 
seen. 

Since first she wore her bridal robes of 
green. 

And twilight drew tbe curtain round her 
head. 

And diamond Hesper flamed above the 
bed, 

A founder of thy cast. 

Clear, bold, magnificent, and vast. 

Not Death Idmself, that sinker of renown, 
W ithin the grave e.ui cool thj metal dow^n ; 

Though there earth's crowns are dust, 
*Aiul dross the hero’s bust ; 

Immortal still, still bright and bold, 
Thou’rt laid in Fame’s eternal mould. 

All the world know s that there is a 
very prominent and bustling block- 
head of the name of Beaumont, in the 
north of England, who takes every 
opportunity of dabbling in politics, 
and being wholly unfitted by nature 
for acquiring any ideas on the subject, 
Y 
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never puts his pen to paper without 
writi^ himself down an ass.** Just 
tweUvenmuths ago,, this person was a 
declared antagonist of O'Connell, and 
for fear his wrath should be unknown, 
wrote a letter to the Times, contain- 
ing, among a tissue of ramblings, the 
following expressions : — It is true, 
that I described Mr O’Connell as the 

greatest enemy of liberty I 

lament that any act of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration should give 
the least cause for public suspicion, 
that it has ever been connected with Mr 
O’ Connell, The changing^ and con-- 
tinuaUy insulting conduct of that indi- 
vidual, makes it extremely unpleasant 
to be considered in alliance with him. 
But I must beg you to believe tliat, 
with the utmost detestation of his vo- 
luntary mission of unconstitutional 
agitation, I have an unchanged con- 
viction that on the continuance of the 
Government,” &c. Poor Mr Beau- 
mont has now come north-about, 
growls before the Agitator, and takes 
the short way to his lieart by subscrib- 
ing a few pounds to the Rent. Whe- 
ther O’ Connell’s heart or his manners 
have exhibited peculiar captivations 
within the year, we may judge by the 
annexed specimen of his exhortation 
to peace, good order, and brotherly 
love, at the late assemblage of his 
Papist accomplices at (Jarlow. Tlie 
subject evidently brings out all his 
venom. Raphael still sticks in his 
throat. Tlie utter cutting olf of the 
two joints of his tail there by Colonel 
Brueii and Mr Kavanagli, rankles in 
his venomous soul. He thus plays 
the peaceful Agitator.” 

Boys, the name I call your enemies, 
do you call every friend of theirs you 
meet in the streets. Girls and wo- 
men, when you meet the Bruenites, 
spit on them, spit in their faces, par- 
ticularly if they are Catholic Conser- 
vatives. Write traitor on their doors 
with chalk, and tell your friends at 
home to do the same! You, who#re 
wives of the Catholic electors, if your 
husbands do not vote for their religion, 
bless yourselves, and then swear on 
your prayer^-books to separate from 
your husbands if they do not obey 
your commands ! You who are their 
daughters, I tell you, if your fathers 
vote against you, spit in their faces, 
and call them the names 1 taught the 
boys to call them! 1 will send you 
two Reformers for your county — 


honest Vigors and Ashton Yoates of 
London, who with Mr Hume sent me 
L.9000 to defray my expenses in 
Dublin. Did you hear of the Long- 
ford election? Well, I will tell you 
about Mrs Prunty, whose husband 
was taken away by that lick-spittle, 
swaddling fellow, Lefroy. She fol- 
lowed him to the hustings, dragged 
her husband olf the table, and made 
him vote for White and the people, 
and by so doing saved his soul from 
damnation / (Cheers). Will you, 
women and girls, do the same ? Ma7'lt 
every house where the owner opposes 
you. Don’t you recollect 1798, when 
the bloody yeomanry, hid under the 
beds, and when the army entered the 
streets, they ran from their hiding- 
places and butchered the people! I 
tell you, if the Tories come into power 
they will do the same.” 

This language is (pioted in the 
public papers, and has been undenied. 
But to what does it urge the passions 
of the furious and bigoted peasantry 
of Ireland ? Neighbours arc to spit in 
each other’s faces, children in their 
father's faces. Wives are to separate 
from their hu^bands, and it is only by 
dragging them from the hustings, and 
making them vote for O’C’onnclI, that 
the souls of those husbands, and of 
course of every body el&e who ' votes 
against him, ((tn he saved ft om eternal 
fire. It is almost impossible to coii- 
eeivc that such langflagc could have 
been uttered by any man. Let Mr 
Grote talk of intimidation now. What 
intimidation w^as ever equal to this ? 
How long w ould the unfortunate per- 
son, thus anathematized and devoted to 
destruction, be suffered to live by the 
blood-thirsty rabble to whom murder 
is already a .sjan i and a trade i Yet 
W’e liave the words published before 
our eyes (^Times, January ;30). Where 
are the laws? (.’-ould Satan, if he ap- 
peared in the human shape, utter 
fouler or tiercer abomination ? 

The French are furious at the 
King’s demands on them for the pro- 
vision of his princes and princesses. 
Unquestionably it seems astonishing 
that an individual of his sagacity, who 
knows the slippery state of Ids throne, 
who has had sufficient reason to feel 
the precarious nature of his personal 
existence, and who is, besides, the 
possessor of the largest private in- 
come of any sovereign of Europe* that 
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income bdng said to amount to the 
vast sum of a million two hundred and 
eighty-three thousand pounds sterling 
aryear ! should give an opportunity to 
the lurking bitterness of France to 
turn him into such open scorn. 

One of the papers^ a little^ odd^ 
witty, and, it must be acknowledged, 
now and tlien wicked journal, thus 
gives the public opinion in the shape 
of Le Charivari.’* 

“ ‘ A million, if you phase ! ” 

‘ Any person found begging shall 
be punished by an imprisonmen t olTroin 
two months to three years, and at the 
expiration of the time conducted to 
the mendicity depot.’ — (Article 4*27 
of the Penal Code). 

“ What wc treated in our former 
number as a mere liypotlic.sis is un- 
luckily true. M. Mole has gone to 
the Chambers, and s.iiil, ‘ A million 
for the Queoii of the Belgians, if you 
please ! — 500,000 frames a -year lor the 
Due de Nemours, if you piease!* 

Policeman, do your duty, take 
this beggar into custculy. Have you 
forgutlen the mendicity laws? 

What > .500,000 francs a-year for 
the Due d'j Nemours! And by wdiat 
right, w'esliould like to know? Hocause 
the prince has just entered on his one- 
and-twentieth year ! Thus, accord- 
ingly, as the remaining younger 
branches of the Orleans family shall 
attain llieir matority, we shall be sad- 
dled with more hundred thousand 
francs a-year ! Heaven be praised, this 
was not in tho programme of July, 
18110 — it is not even to be found in 
the charter of 1830 ! 

But, says M. Mole, the Due de 
Nemours is a general, and he has been 
adopted, as well as his brother, by 
the army. Adopted ! bless my soul ! 
We have a poor nation, with very 
broad shoulders, for she adopts every 
thing that great folks wish her to 
adopt. Under the empire she adopted 
the King of Rome! In 1814 she 
adopted W ellington and the Cossacks ! 
At a later period she was so good as 
to adopt HenrL Dieudonne I and we 
see her now adopting the Due 
d’ Orleans, the Due de Nemours, and 
so many others ! As soon as these 
princes shall have ^ children (from 
which visitation Heaven preserve us, 
as such princes will cost a million a- 
head !) France will, of course, adopt 
these infants. Go on, my lads, use 


no ceremony. Get as many children 
as you like. Increase and multiply. 
Do not mind the expense. You have 
Franco at your back, and she will be 
quite delighted to adopt your entire 
progeny.” 

All this is unfortunate in the un- 
settled state of France. Public opinion 
is now keen in watching the private 
habits of kings. It expects generosity, 
dignity of mind, and self-control 
among those who are aj>pointed to lill 
the high stations of the world. Louis 
Philippe’s only weakness, at all times, 
seems to have been a passion for 
money ; yet what is the amassing of 
money to a king, all whose wants are 
provided for by bis position? And 
what can compensate a fallen king for 
the loss of his throne ? A few acts of 
generosity, an avoidance of pressi;ro 
on the public means, and the wise 
measure of making bis giddy boys live 
on the pay of their various employ- 
ments, and subsisting Jiis d.'uigiiters, 
as every private gentleman subsists 
them, out of his own immense income, 
w'onid do him more good as a king 
than turning them all into state 
paupers, at the rate of a million a- 
picce for every idler of his lino, and 
do him morc‘ honour too. 


A fierce war is now raging beriveen 
the Cathedral Cha]:>ters and the Bi- 
shop Commissioners for their revision. 
Sidney Smith has thrown all his wrath, 
wit, and Whiggery into a pamphlet, 
and he tosses and gores my Lords the 
Commissioners with the whole might 
of his prcbendal horns. Without going 
into the merits of the dispute — the 
wrath of the Whig prebendary is ex- 
cessively amusing. There never was 
a happier instance of what a genuine 
Whig is. Sidney Smith has been no- 
torious for the last thirty years as the 
most persevering, peevish, sneering, 
and noisy clamourcr for s 2 )oliation of 
all kinds. The word reform, no mat- 
ter of what, acted on him as a dose of 
Juiulanum on a regular opium-eater — 
roused him out of his lassitude, threw 
new life into his rotundity, and set 
him dancing, jesting, speechmaking, 
and romancing before all mankind. 
He declaimed, scribbled, growled, 
and joked for the Catholic Question. 
He wrote two articles on the heels of 
each other in the Edinburgh Review, 
to give reform in 1831 a push beyond 
the reserve of Lord Grey, or the bold- 
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oes3 of Lord Brougham, for which 
the latter' Lord, in his easy way, call- 
ed him a confounded, troublesome, 
meddling priest.** France, Poland, 
South America, Ireland, every part 
of the globe where a revolution gave 
sign^ of what the people could do, and 
the Government could not, were 
taken under his comprehensive wing. 
Siberia and Melville Island narrowly 
escaped. All this went on prodigi- 
ously to the taste of the reverend re- 
generator. In the mean time, the 
coming of his party into power gave 
him what, with all his love for Reform, 
he felt a very satisfactory style of ap- 
plying the church revenues, and re- 
ceived a prebend in St Paul’s — a com- 
fortable sinecure, said to be worth 
about L.220(P a-year ; with the re- 
version of a living, estimated at some- 
thing more than a thousand! This 
certainly was handsome payment for 
his services ; and no one can blame 
him for taking if, if others could be 
prevailed on to give it. 

But now the Cathedral Commis- 
sioners, having begun tluir work of 
Reform, propose to take away some 
of his patronage. His whole man is 
instantly up in arms. What injus- 
tice, what outrage, what infamy ! ’* the 
Whig exclaims. ** Am I to be rob- 
bed ? No — not all the Commissioners, 
Bishops, and Cabinet Ministers of the 
earth, Whig or not Whig, shall touch 
an inch of my patronage. What ! if 
I am for Reform, does that imply that 
I meant to be reformed ? What ! if I 
have for thirty years written against 
sinecurists, lazy prebendaries, and 
velvet-lined stalls for fat parsons to fall 
asle?p in, can any man in his senses 
suppose that 1 ever meant this to ap- 
ply to myself? I have been a Whig 
from my college days, and a Whig 
while some of the loudest of the tribe 
now were waverers and Tories. But 
does any man of common understand- 
ing think that then or now I would 
not take all I could get, and keep all 
I got? Not a shilling shall my Lord 
Commissioners ever wring from me.** 

This is all capital. The Whig has 
found out, at last, that the application 
of the plunder principle, though plea- 
sant in the case of others, may be ex- 
tremely awkward when it comes to 
one’s own. The wolf is hit, and he 
howls against violence. The prebend 
has been all his life making the ma- 
chine in which he is caught, and he 
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is indignant at this parricid^ use of 
his darling invention. Perillus was 
not more justly tossed into his brazen 
bull, nor roared more loudly at his 
own roasting. The whole is in the 
style of Colonel Oldboy, who provides 
a postchaise for a runaway pair, and 
on its being discovered that his daugh- 
ter was one of the parties, and doubly 
furious at his own help to the elope- 
ment, cries out, Confound the ras- 
cal! I thought the postchaise was to 
carry oft* another gentleman’s daugh- 
ter!” 

Of course, such sorrows are only 
laughable — “ *Tis the sport to see the 
engineer hoist with his own petard.’* 
Having built the pillory with his own 
hands, he must abide the missive eggs. 
But, forgetting the farce of his ago- 
nies, w^c may still be diverted by the 
oddity of his book. We give one 
fragment on the spoliation, which now 
bows down his prebendal soul even 
unto the latchct of his shoes : — 

I met, the other day, in an old 
Dutch chronicle, with a passage so 
apposite to this subject, that though 
it is somewhat too light for the occa- 
sion, 1 cannot abstain from quoting it. 
There was a great meeting of all the 
clergy in Dordrecht, and the chroni- 
cler thus describes it, wliich I give in 
the language of the translation ; — 

‘‘ ‘ And there was good store of 
bishops in the town, in their robes 
goodly to behold. And all the great 
men of the State were there, and folks 
poured in in boats, on the Meuse, the 
Merve, the Rhine, and the Linge, 
coming from the isle of Beverlandt 
and Isselmond, Arminians and Goma- 
rists, with the friends of J ohn Barneveldt 
and of Hugh Grotc. And before my 
Lords the Bishops, Simon of Glouces- 
ter, who was a bishop in those parts, 
disputed with Vorstius ainl Leoline 
the monk, and many texts of Scrip- 
ture were bandied to and fro. And 
when this was done, and many prepa- 
rations made, and it waxed towards 
twelve of the clock, my Lords the 
Bishops prepared to set them down to 
a fair repast, in which was great store 
of good things ; and* among the rest, 
a roasted peacock, having, in lieu of 
a tail, the arms and banners of the 
Archbishop, which was a goodly 
sight to all who favoured the church. 
And then the Archbishop would say 
a grace, as was seemly to do,*he being 
a very holy man. 
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* But ere he had finished, a great 
mob of townspeople and folks from 
the country, who were gathered un- 
der the window, cried out. Bread! 
bread! for there was a great famine, 
and wheat had risen to three times 
the ordinary price of the sleich (two 
gallons one pint English dry mea- 
sure). And when they had done cry- 
ing Bread! bread! they called out 
No Bishops ! and began to cast up 
sfones at the windows ; whereat my 
Lords the Bishops were in a great 
fright, and cast their dinner out of tlie 
windows, to appease the mob. And 
so the men of the town were well 
pleased, and did devour the meats 
with a great appetite ; and then you 
might have seen my Lords standing 
with empty plates, and looking wist- 
fully at each other ; till Simon of 
Gloucester, he who disputed with 
Leolinc the monk, stood up among 


them, and said, " Good my Lords, is 
it your pleasure to stand here fasting, 
and that those who count lower in the 
church than you should feast and 
fluster ? Let us order to us the dinner 
of the Beans and Canons, which is 
making ready for them in the chamber 
helou\'' And this speech of Simon 
pleased the Bishops much. And so 
they sent for the host, one William 
of Ypres, and he much fearing the 
Bishops, brought them the dinner of 
the Deans and Canons. And so the 
Deans and Canons went away without 
any dinner, and pelted b^the nlen of 
the town, because they had not put 
any meat out of the window, like the 
Bishops. And when the Count came 
to hear of it, he said that it was a 
pleasant conceit, and that the Bishops 
were right cunning men, and had 
dinged the Canons well,"' 


TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


C'fJuiitH of our God! whose Heaven- 
lit beam 

Shines luildly on life’s* troubled 
stream, 

Whos<' guardian star from Earth’s 
unrest, 

(iathers tliy saints into thy breast ; 

On thee thy Lord hath breathed His 
love. 

Dovelike descending from above, 
With h.ealing* in His wings, to bless 
Thy children with His righteousness. 
I'br thee He came ; for thee hath 
borne 

The toil of life, the bitter scorn, 

The curse, the Garden’s agony, 

The traitor, judgment. Calvary ; 

Tor thee, ascended up on high, 

He captive led captivity. 

And there presents before the throne 
Of the Unseen, Eternal One, 
Accepted, those who unto death 
By grace have kept His Word, Thy 
Faith. — • 

For thee our Fathers bled of old 
In gloomy cave, on mountain cold . 
Not gloomy, for the lamp of Life 
Shed its meek radiance on their 
strife, — 

Not cold, for everyf breast did feel 
A martyr’s hope, a prophet’s zeal, — 
But such they chose for their abode 
In death, as nearest to their God. — 
Lo ! now along the glorious isle 
Ten thousand bloodless altars smile ; 


Now, pointing to their kindred skies. 
Ten thousand peaceful spires arise ; 
And, echoing far o’er hill and dell. 
The morning and the evening bell 
Waft their soft music on the air 
To call thy sons to w'ontcd prayer. 
And there they meet, the rich and poor 
Together bend the knee before 
Tlie God alike of great and small. 
And thee, the Mother of them all . 
And though on every brow is wrought 
Th’ exx:)ression of a different thought ; 
Though joy with sorrow, hope with 
fear. 

Alternately are mingling there ; 
Though some are babes in Christ, and 
some 

Are hastening to their better home ; 
And many a varying voice and tone 
Are join’d in prayer — that prayer is 
one — 

One simple form, which thou hast 
taught. 

Warm as from heaven’s own altar 
caught. 

Free as the light, and wide as air 
The love its glorious accents bear,. 
And fathomless as is the sea. 

In its pure depth of fervency ! 

Such were the songs our fathers sung 
W ithin thy walls, while round thee rung 
The persecutor’s iron tone. 

The raving cry of Babylon ; 

When thou didst front the apostate 
baud. 
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Obedient to thy Ijord’s command^ 
And bearest still, through blood and 
' dame, 

Unchanging witness to his name. 

And He, thy Spouse, hath honoured 
thee 

The mother of his saints to be ; 

He shielded thee from every ill, 

'I hy light, and life, and glory still, 
Thy guide in slumber s treacherous 
hour. 

Thy guard from Rome* and Satan’s 
power. 

O’er thee, ’mid (‘hurehos*, empires’ 
wastc^ 

Three hundred years have harmless 
past, 

^ Still favoured as at first, and pure. 
Still in His hope and love secure. 

Oh, Church I may never foe molest 
The gentle peace that fills thy breast ; 
May never discord in thee rise 
To mar thy heavenly harmonies ; 

The song of faith thy children raise 
111 these temiie.stuous evil days ; 
Where round thy shrines they gather- 
ing stand, 

A glorious and devoted hand. 

While ’gainst them Rome, and Schism, 
and Hell, 

Are leaguered with the Infidel. 

A recreant and apostate host, 

Lost to the Ctiureh, to Jesus lost, 

And perjured to that oath of power 
They sware in childhood’s guileless 
hour. 

When thou didst seal their infant brow 
With tliiucj unchanging, holy vow. 
And calledst them by Christs dear 
name, 

And to thy bosom foldest them. 

But they lurie spurned thy care, and 
shed 

Reproach on thy time-honoured head ; 
And left the mother of their youth. 
And her meek path of simphi truth, 
Tor their own ways of wandering. 
And heresy, and that dark sin. 

Into the Assyrian’s hand that sold 
Samaria’s church and realm of old. 
Oh ! when their course of life is run, 
And darkness clouds their setting 
sun ; 

When loweringly o’er bygone years. 
Gathering their weight of guilt ap- 
pears^; 


When God despised, and Church be- 
trayed, 

Hang heavy on their dying head ; — 
T/ic?r gloomy bed no Church shall tend 
Maternally, to soothe their end ; 

Nor priest shall bless, nor sins forgiven 
In absolution whisper Heaven ; . 

But awful on their misty brow 
Shall press their Baptism’s broken vow'. 
Thus, Father, fall thy wrathful arm 
On those who seek thy Church’s harm. 
But you, her sons, who boldly stand 
Before the altars of your land. 

And dare to face the foeman’s pride, 
And die for Her^ as Jesus died — 

Go oil ill His great might, who first 
Through Heath and Hell’s dark har- 
riers burst. 

In purity from earth to raise 
A holy people to His praise. 

And Thou, above all others blest, 
Church ! in thy militance, with rest, 
And j)caco, and favour from above, 
And, more Ilian all, a Bridegroom’s 
love, — 

C)h ! shine thy lamp as huniishod gold 
All glorious ; be thy faith as bohl. 
Thy peace as meek, thy hope as high. 
As wainily pure thy charity, 

As in those early, first-love days, 
When thou didst hymn thy Saviour’s 
praise, 

Fresh as the morn, and free from earth 
As siiirits in thy second birth. 

And as the moon through night's still 
hours 

Reflects the light her brotluT showers, 
Receiving thus, and giving light. 

Go on fhy way sorone and bright. 
Blessed, and having jiower to bless. 
From Him, tliy Sun of Righteous- 
ness ! ” 

And He shall aid thee in the strife, 
Opening thy way through death to 
life ; 

And aid thee, too, in that dim hour 
When vain is every human power ; 
His rod and staff slndl comfort thee 
In the dark vale of victory ; 

And, wlicn thy pilgrimage is done, 
Tkt Judge, the over-living Son, 

With all His angels in the sky. 

Shall stand, to welcome thee on high 
To that faith-seen, triumphant shore, 
Where sin and sorrow harm no more. 


Eccles. Balliol. 
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HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


In our la0t paper on this subject we 
showed^ from the evidence given be- 
fore the select Committee of the House 
of Commons, how utterly inadequate 
to the purposes of a National Gallery, 
that should be worthy this great coun- 
try, is the present building ; and how 
disgraceful is the inactivity, the almost 
criminal indifterence of the trustees 
appointed by the Treasury, both to the 
trustees themselves, and to the Govern- 
ment and nation that can endure their 
neglect. 

We showed, likewise, that every 
single day’s dereliction of their duty is 
attended with irretrievable loss, inas- 
much as other governments are eager- 
ly seeking, and laying up, out of our 
roach for ever, inestimable treasures 
of art, that maj’^ still remain to be col- 
lected, whilst we are, as it were, pCi- 
foctly asleep, as if so great a work 
w'crc of no immediate importance. We 
cannot too earnestly call the attention 
of the public to those facts ; for too 
many n^'r' little aw’aro of the trust 
placed in indolent or imjiotcnt hands ; 
and wc shall be surprised, if, upon a 
full knowledge of the subject, there be 
not a general indignation at the trifling 
and negligence in matters that deeply 
concern the intellectual improvement, 
and the iierraaiicnt honour and glory 
of the country. The trustees of the 
National Gallery dcscTve a public cen- 
sure. And tlicre should he an imme- 
diate appointinent oi lit and proper 
persons of knowdedge and energy, 
with an understanding that their en- 
deavours will not be cramped by a 
niggardly spirit of misnamed and mis- 
chievous economy. Wc proposed like- 
wise that the w^holc of the present build- 
ing should be given up to the modern 
artists. The Royal Academy having 
now one half, let the other be devoted 
to free and open exhibitions for works 
of the best character, to be managed 
by a committee of taste, who shall not 
be professional artists. The expenses 
would be small, and might either ho 
defrayed from a small per centage on 
works sold, or, what would be more 
becoming a generoiTs people, by a vote 
of Parliament. There should be a 


considerable space allotted to engrav- 
ings, which perhaps tend more direct- 
ly than even paintings to the improve- 
ment of public taste. It is confessed, 
that in the present building there is no 
provision whatever for exhibition of 
sculpture. For this, therefore, an ad- 
dition will be required ; and we see 
by Mr Wilkins’s plan that there is a 
space that might bo obtained. But 
here we would venture to make a few 
remarks upon the exhibitton of works 
of sculpture, which require arrange- 
ments very diflerent from those usually 
made for pictures. To make sculpture 
more available to artists in general, as 
well as to display properly all its beau- 
ties, the light should be variable, to he 
changed at pleasure, in almost every 
direction, that thus a power may be 
obtained of ])roduciiig an inflnite va- 
riety of light, and shade, and effect. 
Ill the management of this there w ould 
he doubtless a difficulty, hut no im- 
possibility, and it w'ould he illiberal and 
foolish to suppose that the genius of 
our architects would not be perfectly 
equal to the task. We confess we have 
never seen this attempted, and have 
always thought that galleries of sculp- 
ture have been in this respect extreme- 
ly defleient, for the most part throw- 
ing but one light and one effect upon 
objects capable of being seen to the 
best advantage, and with new charac- 
ter, in many. Could such a plan bo 
accomplished, the student will instant- 
ly feel the benefit of it, and the sculp- 
tor work with a new enthusiasm creat- 
ed by the knowledge that no part of 
his labour or his invention will be over- 
looked, and he will apply his broad 
princijflcs of light and shade, with nice 
distribution and discrimination over his 
whole work. We wish not only to 
walk round a figure, but to see an 
illumination over the parts in shade, 
and those many changes take place in 
effect which may correspond with the 
neiV forms presented by every change 
of position. 

As a means of promoting more ef- 
fectutdly the art of design, a very large 
room should be allotted (at least for a 
portion of the year, and the exhibition 
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rooms may be used for the purpose) 
to the study of artists, where facilities 
should be provided, which in their 
private dwellings they cannot obtain. 
There should be a great number of 
lay figures, and perhaps of various di- 
mensions, and ^aperies, so that the 
artist might build up his compositions 
upon a large scale. We observe in 
the " evidence,” in Mr Burnet’s exa- 
mination, the following ; That sensible 
painter and engraver is fully aware 
of the advantages olfered to the stu- 
dents at Munich I saw,” says he, 

at Munich a young man construct- 
ing a design in historical composition 
in the great room of the academy. 
There were, perhaps, seven or eight 
lay figures set up in groups, with dra- 
peries, and arranged in his own man- 
ner : now, there is no opportunity of 
doing that here ; consequently, it is 
carrying the art of design much far- 
ther.” Under the supposition that 
this new building be entirely given up 
to modern artists, the best opportu- 
nity is offered of carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the committee, 
who are of opinion “ that an occa- 
sional outlay of public money on 
British works of art of acknowledged 
excellence, and in the highest style 
and purest taste, would be a national 
advantage.” It is true that a collec- 
tion of the English school should be 
formed, and immediate room should 
be set apart for the purpose. But if 
it be meant by “ acknowledged excel- 
lence,” that we are to wait the test 
of time, and we think that is admitted 
in one of the questions in the evidence, 
the chance is, that these woiks of 
‘^acknowledged excellence” will have 
found their way into private collec- 
tions, wliile some committee of taste, 
as inactive as the present trustees fur 
the National Gallery, are thinking 
about collecting the general suffrages. 
Nor do we quite understand the 
“ highest style and purest taste,” un- 
less they are words of mere compli- 
ment to those aspirants after “high 
art,” who have been courjted and pet- 
ted in their evidence against the Aca- 
demy. But if it is meant to give an 
encouragement, by an occasional na- 
tional purchase, to a class of works 
which will meet with no purchasers 
elsewhere^ we really think the country 
will be making very foolish purchases, 
and artists tempted to their own ruin. 
We have always thought and said 


that there is a great deal of cant going 
on about “ Historical Painting,” ill 
defined and ill understood. We see 
bad pictures constantly exhibited, call- 
ed “ historical,” which firivate gen- 
tlemen of tastr3 will not buy. - The 
painter lifts up his hands and eyes in 
astonishment at the ignorance of the 
public, and calls upon Government for 
encouragement that he may teach the 
people better. Mr Hay don, in the 
evidence before the Committee, cer- 
tainly stands convicted of this foolish 
presumption. It is not usual for per- 
sons to speak thus of their own works. 
“ My first picture was painted in 1 806, 
and exhibited in 1807, and was well 
hung, and purchased by Thomas 
Hope. Then I began a much greater 
picture, ‘ Dentatus,* well known in 
the art and in Germany, and wdiich 
was for Lord Mnlgravo, my employ- 
er. I then sent ‘Dentatus’ to the 
Royal Academy, and that picture con- 
tained principles which 1 am now lec- 
turing on at this period of my life, and 
which are received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by scientific audiences.” 
Again, to the questioii, “ You sec'm to 
think a National Collection should be, 
as nearly as possible, for the eternfil 
works of art, not for the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the year?” “ Yes, a species 
of mausoleum for all that is groat and 
grand in the nation. If we had a 
thing of this sort, when the foreigners 
came, we shoidd have something to 
show them. IVhile some of the best 
works of art are rotting for want of 
space (my own ‘Judgment of Solo- 
mon’ and ‘Lazarus’) Von Raumcr 
would not speak of English art with 
the compassionate forbearance he now 
thinks it deserved as to Historical 
Painting.’” 

It certainly does appear by all this 
jargon about “all that is great and 
grand,” (and which we think a man 
should modestly avoid apjdying to his 
own works), there is an attempt to 
exclude, from public patronage, works 
of great merit and genius. Under this 
idea of encouraging the “ great and 
grand,” it is to be feared, for we will 
not invidiously name any modem art- 
ists, that, should there be a resuscita- 
tion of the genius of Rembrandt, 
Cuyp, Ruysdacl, Hobbima, Vandcr- 
veldt, their excellent and fascinating 
workswouldnotbe considered “grand 
and great” enough. Who, in his 
senses, would depreciate “ High Art,” 
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or any department of art in which 
there is mind and imagination, pro- 
vided it be not vulgar? and we 
doubt if any thing good in art is to be 
raised in the hotbed of forced and 
forcing patronage. It is when the 
arts have become a part, an essential 
part of general education, and when 
the higher classes of society have been 
taught to see nature, in all her works, 
moral, intellectual, and external, and 
shall become not only judges, but 
patrons of high requirements ; it is 
then there will be a demand for the 
best art, and the lowest will sink ; but 
until then, we very much doubt if 
painters themselves are even capable 
of introducing what, under other cir- 
cumstances, may be within the scope 
of their powers. We see nothing 
‘‘great or grand” in this petty dis- 
j)lay of self-approved powers, and the 
peevish impatience and jealousy of the 
honour and position of the Royal Aca- 
demy. We shall rejoice in the form- 
ing a National Collection of the Eng- 
lish school, to see excellence, even in 
what may not bo considered the high- 
est depaitraents, honoured, and set 
apart as a distinction to the artists, and 
with a view of enriching the nation ; 
and it is to bo very much desired, that 
the present building, the National 
Gallery, shoidd be given up to that, as 
well as to other purposes tending to 
promote and honour Briti«sh art.* The 
Committee seem infected by their own 
wordifyiffg and thewordif^iiig of their 
pet compiainers and reformers ; and 
there is throughout a vast deal too 
much of “ the great principles of art,” 
without once letting the public know 
what they are, or what is meant by 
the adopted phraseology. 

Why should not the artists who are 
not Royal Academicians petition that 
the present National Gallery should 
be given up to them, and lay some 
well-digested scheme for the govern- 
ment and arrangement of a new so- 
ciety before Parliament, embodied in 
their petition ? Let them petition to 
become rivals on equal terms with the 
Academicians ; we cannot but think 
their petition would meet with due re- 


gard and consideration. It will, tlien,* 
perhaps, be enquired, what are we to 
do for a National Gallery ? The re- 
ply is at hand : Build one that shall 
be worthy the nation, and set about, 
without delay, procuring the best 
works that arc to be had to put into it. 

Set about the thing in earnest, and do 
not entertain abortive views, nor build 
structures without considering the size 
of the works we already have to put 
into them ; and certainly do not limit 
the possible number of pictures, as 
seems to have been the scheme of Mr 
Wilkins, the architect, to about three 
hundred. In the mean while, we are 
p rfcctly content that our poor one 
limidred and twenty-six pictures should 
remain where they are. The Correg- 
gios, the Claudes, the Titian, and a 
few more, arc perfectly visible ; and 
it is no loss if, after them, the majority 
are invisible, for there is great need 
of weeding. According to the rate 
at which we have been proceeding 
in making purchases, we can well wait 
a little for a national building ; for it 
is to be feared, since the political in- 
fluenzas have seized the people, that 
they arc content to look on with in- 
difference at the stagnation of every 
scheme of national improvement, pro- • 
vided there be no hiiiderance to the 
great political “ movement.” Still 
let those that are in earnest do their 
best, and there may be good-will and 
eloquence in Parliament that at a fa- 
vourable opportunity may make an 
impression on the public mind of the 
national importance of the Fine Arts. 

It was staled in our last paper, that 
throughout the report and evidence 
there is a manifest disposition to de- 
cry and disparage the Royal Academy. 

It is observable, particularly in the 
report, that the contradicted evidence 
of Mr Haydon is still made to bear 
against the Academy. The Commit- 
tee Say, “ It is certainly to be lamented 
that artists so distinguished as Mr 
Martin and Mr Haydon should com- 
plain of the treatment of their works 
w ithin the walls of the Academy, and ^ 
particularly that Mr Martin should 
declare that his paintings have found 


* We cannot forbear, while we are on this subject, stating, that we know no modem 
picture more worthy a p'.ace in such a national collection as Committee propose, 
than Danby's “ Opening of the Sixth Seal.” This picture was exhibited some months 
ago. ^ We know not in whose possession it is ; but it is an awful picture, greatly im- 
pressive, and undoubtedly great and grand,” 
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that encouragement in the foreign ex- 
hibitions of -France and Belgium 'which 
they have been denied at home.” 
Now this is founded on the evidence 
of Mr Martin and Mr Haydon^ which 
is most plainly contradicted by Sir M. 
A. Shee» and with such manifest truths 
that we are surprised the Committee 
should have ventured to lament^ when 
they ought to have reproved com- 
plaints so ill-fouiided. Mr Haydon’s 
evidence is contradicted to the proof 
of its fallacy and mistajtes, in almost 
every instance ; but we will now con- 
fine ourselves to the evidence against 
that of Mr Martin, as his case is made 
by the Committee a particular griev- 
ance. The examination is of Sir M. 
A. Shee. “ Did not Mr Martin com- 
plain that his pictures were exhibited 
in a bad situation ; that he could not 
have a fair exhibition ? — Mr Martin is 
a gentleman for whom I have a very 
high respect, and I confess he is one 
of those artists whom I very seriously 
regret to find involved in the testi- 
mony which has been laid before you. 
Mr Martin, at the age, I think, of 
twenty-two, twenty-four years ago, 
sent a picture to the Exhibition, of 
■wdiich he very naturally had a high 
opinion, and which 1 have no doubt 
merited that opinion ; and because 
this i)icture was not placed precisely 
in the position he thought it deserved, 
he considered himself injured ; he con- 
sidered his interests materially affect- 
ed ; and, in fact, I believe he either 
then or shortly afterwards withdrew 
from the Exhibitions of the Academy. 
I am unwilling to say any thing which 
may appear like passing judgment on 
the claims of my brother artists, and I 
should be sorry to be understood as im- 
peaching the talent of any man, in or 
out of the Academy ; but with reference 
to Mr Martin, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I have a high respect for 
Ills talents, and that I believe his talents 
are respected by the members of the 
Royal Academy. If he had gone on 
as a young man of talent might reason- 
ably be expected to do, and instead of 
taking oftence, had said to himself — 
* I am young in the profession, and 
must undergo those trials and difficul- 
ties which all others have encountered, 
and to which the juniors in all pursuits 


must necessarily submit ;* if he had 
continued to exhibit, I am convinced 
Mr Martin would long since have be- 
come a full member of the Royal 
Aeademy.” 

2013. I merely ask you whether 
he did not complain, as an artist send- 
ing his pictures to the Royal Academy, 
as not having been done justice to on 
more than one occasion? He did, as 
many others have done. I have here 
an account of the pictures that have 
been excluded from the exhibition, 
and received as doubtful, during the 
last exhibition, amounting to 590 ; and 
I will venture to say, that there is not 
one artist engaged in the production 
of those pictures, who, at the time he 
was smarting under the disagreeable 
sensations occasioned by finding his 
works returned, would not have said 
that the Royal Academy was a most 
pernicious institution, and that he had 
been very badly treated in having sup- 
plied works to an Academy, the mem- 
bers of which were dull enough not to 
discover their merit. 2014. Are you 
aware that Mr Martin exhibited his 
pictures in foreign cotmtries ? 1 un- 

derstand he did. 2015. And are you 
aware that he found, as he stated, that 
much greater fairness and ecpiity was 
exhibited to him there than in the 
Royal Academy in this country ? 1 am 
aware of it from the evidenctj, but 1 do 
not see what bearing that lias on tlic 
conduct of the Academy. 2010. Oan 
you disprove that Mr Martin*? picture, 
which he names, was ill-placed, and 
that the other picture was injured ? 
The first statement is mere matter of 
opinion. I have no hesitation to assert, 
that it was not ill-placed. I assert 
that it was placed in a good situation 
where it could be seen it was not 
placed in one of the best situations. 
Mr Martin also states, that an acade- 
mician spilt varnish on his picture — I 
know nothing of this circumstance ; 
and if any injury occurred to his pic- 
ture, it must have been accidental.” 

We ask after this, is the lamentation 
of the Committee fair and commend- 
able? It must lead to a belief of a 
bias against the Royal Academy pre- 
viously existing in the breasts of the 
Committee. And is it to be wondered 
at, if Mr Martin receives honours from 


• We perfectly assent to Sir M. A. Shee's account ; we well recollect the picture, and 
its position ; it was well-placed. 
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the places where he exhibits and not 
from those he contemns, especially as 
it is from his maturer works the hon- 
ours are obtained and not those earlier, 
the fancied neglect of whose merit gave 
him much disgust towards the Aca- 
demy ? Surely Sir M. A. Sheets tem- 
perate reproof, testimony to the talents 
of Mr Martin, must strike upon thq^t 
gentleman’s conscience, and elicit a 
sense of the injury and injustice that 
he has himself indicted or endeavoured 
to inflict upon the Royal Academy. 
There are some who speak bitterly 
against the Academy, whose conceit, 
impertinence, and arrogance are so 
conspicuou.s and so disgusting, that we 
care not to dwell upon or even parti- 
cularize their evidence ; it bears too 
«4trong a stamp of indomitable vulgarity 
jind conceit to draw us aside to its 
notice. But it is upon trash of this 
kind that the Committee make both 
charges and insinuations against that, 
w(i venture to call them, very hon- 
ourable and highly talented body. 

There is a monomania attending all 
r. formers, w'hether in arts or politics 
— if it be possible to bring under re- 
view tl.e subject money accounts,” 
they instantly rave and cry out mis- 
aj)pro]wiation of funds. This cry 
is a watchword to reformers in gene- 
ral, and seems among the Committee 
to have elicited strong symptom's of 
their peculiar malady. But if, before 
we came to this subject, w'c pronounced 
the Uoyal Academy an honourable 
body, we are compelled, after the sift- 
ing of their accounts, to pronounce 
them the most disinterested set of men 
that ever had the management, and 
were under the temptation of that 
raaiiagement, of funds tolerably large. 
Before we give a summary of their 
pecuniary arrangements, it may be 
fair in limine to refute an argument 
which would assert the funds not to 
belong to them. It is said that the 
funds arise from the exhibition of pic- 
tures; that the majority of pictures 
are riot the works of Academicians ; 
ergo^ that the money collected belongs 
to the exhibitors. In the first place, 
we may fairly say, show us the bond 
did you so stipulate when you sent in 
your works ? No j — then do not make 
now so ridiculous a claim. But the 
fact is well known, that the majority 
of works are a positive incumbrance, 
and the multiplicity of admitted bad 
things is so distressing to the eye that 


few visitors go twice to the exhibition ; 
and most come away weary, and many 
positively disgusted, to the great detri- 
ment of art in general, and to the dis- 
paragement of the Royal Academy. 
This trifling and idle sophistry may, 
therefore, be at once dismissed, and th<i 
conclusion drawn, that the funds be- 
long to the Academicians, and no other. 
But how do they employ them? The 
statement is not complicated. 

Upon the average, the receipts of 
the exhibitions are about L.5000. 
The Academy has funded property in 
Government stock about 1^.47,000. 
Of this sum, twenty thousand pounds 
are allotted to establish pensions to ne- 
cessitous members and their widows. 
Payments to the officers. The Presi- 
dent, whose situation is one of consi- 
derable expense, has no salary nor 
allowance beyond the other members. 
The Keeper, whoso duties are arduous^ 
receives but L.lOO per annum, and 
apartments. Secretary, L.140 per 
annum, with allowance for aiiarfmcnts. 
Treasurer, L . 1 00 piT an n um . Libra- 
rian, for at tendance three times a- week, 
L.8() per annum. Auditors and In- 
spectors of works of British artists im- 
))ortcd, attending at Custom House, 
no allowance. Visitors in Painting 
School and Life Academy, one guinea, 
for attendance of more than two hours. 
Committee of Arrangement, each two 
guineas, for laborious attendance the 
-whole day. Each Academician at- 
tending a general meeting (annually 
from five to ten), 5 shillings. The 
same sum to members attending meet- 
ings of the Council (consisting of Pre- 
sident and eight members coming in 
by rotation). Professors for deliver- 
ing six lectures, L.GO. It appears, 
then (vide Mr Howard’s evidence), 
that the greater number of the Aca- 
demicians receive from the funds of 
the Academy an income of from 25 
to 50 shillings per annum. The Pre- 
sident and Council may sometimes re- 
ceive so much as L.8 or L. 9 in a year. 
We must give the remainder of this 
part of the statement in Mr Howard’s 
words. “ Instead of dividing their 
profits, as other societies of artists do 
(and are quite justified in doing), tlio 
members of the Royal Academy have 
for above sixty years supported, with- 
out the smallest assistance from the 
nation, the only National School of 
Art ; a school in which all the best 
artists in the country have been rear- 
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Gcl} andwhich has given to the arts all 
the reputation and importance they 
possess* This they have done (which, 
m every other country, is done by the 
Government) at an expense of above 
L. 240,000, and have distributed 
L. 30,000 in charitable assistance to 
necessitous artists and tlieir families. 
.1 am not aware of the existence of any 
other society of professional men equal- 
ly disinterested and patriotic ; and 
what I have stated will, I trust, show 
that it is well entitled to the gratitude 
of the arts and the country.” Un- 
doubtedly it is well entitled — but, say 
the accusers, the Academy have per- 
verted their funds to private objects 
and private purposes. Here is a 
charge of meanness and selfishness. 
Let us see how it is substantiated by 
figures. Upon the average of the last 
ten years, L.490 per annum has been 
•expended in relief to distressed mem- 
bers ; but L.460 per annum has, dur- 
ing that time, been distributed in do- 
nations to persons wholly unconnected 
with the Academy, and having no 
claim either as members, or relatives 
of members, and unknown to the Aca- 
demy but by their recommendation 
and their distress. 

But previous to the last ten years, a 
much larger sum was given to those 
unconnected with the Academy than 
to its distressed members. What say 
the accounts ? Since the establishment 
of the Academy, pensions to decayed 
members amount to L. 11,100 : 5 ; 9 — 
donations to distressed artists, not 
members of the Academy, during the 
same period, L. 19,249 : 13 ; 3, making 
in favour of the distressed not mem- 
bers, over the Academy, L.8,143 ; 7 : 0. 
Is this an exposition of selfishness, of 
sordid views ? The evidence is that 
oLSir M. A. Shee, and, it will be ob- 
served, that the accounts are very par- 
ticular. Plere is no guessing, but fi- 
gures from the thousands to the units. 
But is this all the Academy do for 
artists in distress, not brother mem- 
bers? — by no means. We cannot for- 
bear quoting the words of Sir M. A. 
Shee, because they show both the right 
feeling of thp Academy, and their 
correct views of the purposes of the 
institution. With respect to the 
formation of two other societies for 
benevolent purposes, the Committee 
will be surprised to learn that these 
two societies have been, in a great 
measure, established by members of 


the Royal Academy Conscious that 
the Royal Academy was not a mere 
charity fund — that it was appropriated 
to a higher purpose than the mere 
maintenance of the distressed — that it 
had for its objects the promotion of 
the arts, the cultivation of the public 
taste, and the improvement of our ma- 
nufactures — conscious that these were 
its legitimate objects, and that any 
money applied to other purposes was, 
in some degree, a departure from the 
original contract of the institution, the 
members of the Academy did not con- 
ceive themselves warranted in devoting 
alarger portion of their funds to merely 
benevolent purposes. They have, 
therefore, assisted and promoted the 
establishment of the two societies al- 
luded to. One of those societies, I 
will say, not only was originated by 
the members of the Royal Academy, 
but supported by them ; and were it not 
for the zealous and liberal exertions of a 
member of the Academy now present, 
it would have long since fidlen to the 
ground, and the unfortunate objects 
relieved by it, would have lost the suc- 
cour they have since obtained through 
its means. The gross sum subscribed 
by different members of the Academy 
in aid of the two benevolent funds, 
amounts to L.2202 : 18s.” 

We had nearly forgotten a very 
great grievance — The Annual Dinner, 
by wliich it is asserted that the Aca- 
demy obtain to themselves a monopo- 
ly of patronage. Now what*iiicoiisis- 
tency is manifest here. They would 
make out that the exhibition consists 
of pictures mostly by artists not Aca- 
demicians, by the attraction of which 
the funds are formed ; and then, in the 
charge of a monopoly of patronage, they 
forget that it is to see these very pic- 
tures that the company is invited. The 
cost of this annual dinner is from 
L.250 to L.300. And this sum is 
well laid out, with a liberal and steady 
view to the general interest of art. 
Persons of the first distinction are thus 
made acquainted with artists, and are 
led to tal^ an interest in the promo- 
tion of arts ; and it is ultimately bene- 
ficial to artists unconnected with the 
Academy ; for it is one means of dis- 
seminating taste, and making art the 
love and pursuit of many, who other- 
wise might never have been led to it 
at all. And who can doubt, that since 
the establishment of the Academy the 
general taste has both increased and 
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improved an hundred fold ? We almost 
think the encouragement has been too 
great, and that the love for art has 
somewhat outrun correctness of taste ; 
and, in consequence, there has been 
too much a fashion in the matter, and 
we firmly believe some Royal Acade- 
micians themselves have gone far, very 
far, to deteriorate the public taste. 
But if now no Academy existed, the 
love for art being established, we be- 
lieve precisely the same ejSects would 
be produced ; exhibitions would still 
exist, and the attempt at striking no- 
velties, and the fashion engendered by 
a first success, would raise bad imita- 
tors among the artists, and give a mis- 
direction to patronage. This is a mis- 
chief necessarily arising from exhibi- 
tions, but L UC which has nothing to do 
with the constitution of tlie Academy. 
The Academy has, without doubt, 
essentially promoted art, notwithstand- 
ing that its exhibitions may merit too 
often severe reprehension. And here, 
we wish for its owui sake, that the 
Academy would appoint persons well 
qualified, not mcml)ers, and perhaps 
not artists, to select or to reject w'orks ; 
and that a more strict test were ap- 
plied ; w 0 iiiiglit thus have fewer pic- 
tures, but art would stand higher in 
public ^-stimation, particularly if it 
w'ere a rule that a subject to be ad- 
mitted should not only be well painted, 
but wortli painting. 

It is objected that the Academy are 
self- elected ; that is, that they elect each 
other ; and this charge could not have 
bfcii brought against them at any 
time more likely to do its malevolent 
work than at the present moment. 
Municipal self-electing corporations 
have been reformed, and the charm of 
reform is not yet worn out, and many 
members of the Committee are too 
deeply infected with it, or too deeply 
pledged to it, not to make the most of 
it upon all occasions. We must not 
then be surprised if the desire of expe- 
rimentalizing on the Royal Academy, 
and democratizing that which is now 
royal, be very evident. But, in fact, 
who are so much interested in electing 
proper members as the Academicians 
themselves? They do not, observe, 
elect them to share in estates settled 
upon them as a body, but as persons 
who are to create by their genius and 
character the funds of the institution ; 
and are any bO well qualified to elect 
as tb.ose who have reached the highest 


eminence themselves ; and whoso in^ 
torcst it clearly is to elect the very 
best artists ? And is there any well 
founded complaint that they do not 
elect the best artists, taking into con- 
sideration, as they ought to do, cha- 
racter, by which the great respectabi- 
lity of art must be maintained ? We 
happen to liave known the rise and 
progress of some members of the Aca- 
demy, and can vouch for their election 
having been pure and disinterested, 
solely with regard to their merit ; for 
they had no interest (as the term is 
commonly understood), and little 
knowledge of the Academicians. 

We have hitherto vindicated the 
Royal Academy from the illiberal 
charges brought against them, and 
chiefly by showing, from the evidence 
of tlie report, that they are unfounded 
in truth. There are, ho'wever, one or 
two of their laws and regulations we 
'Would strongly urge upon them the 
policy of rescinding or amending. It 
surely cannot uow be necess;iry that 
their members should not be members 
of any other institution. This, it is 
manifest from tlie evidence, they would 
practically elude, and regret, if their 
attention is directed to the rule. But 
surely it would be wiser to rescind the 
rule altogether. The regulation of 
retouching their pictures is decidedly 
a bad one, it rather tends to make 
their works correspond with others, 
than good in themselves — and they 
have thus the odium of a privilege 
coiiferriug no advantage. We see no 
injustice in their assuming the privi- 
lege, for privileges ought to attach to 
station acquired by merit, but we very 
much doubt the policy of the privilege 
in question. There is nothing of 
which artists are and ought to be so 
jealous as invidious distinctions — we 
mean not here to allude to the title 
R. A. because members of a society 
must necessarily bear the title of it ; 
and it is in the power of all artists to 
form or enrol themselves in a so- 
ciety, and to entitle themselves ac- 
cordingly ; and that society which 
produces the best painters, will ulti- 
mately confer the greater honour ; so 
that as far as the distinction of.R.A. 
is complained of, the remedy is so 
manifestly in the hands of artists 
themselves, that it is no real subject 
of complaint. But grades, degrees, 
where the number is limited, are invi- 
dious ; and particuliirly in practical 
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arts, where an inferiority of skill or 
genius is implied, and which may not, 
and does not frequently, necessarily 
be the case. If the Universities li* 
mited their Masters of Arts to a cer- 
tain number, the inferior degree of 
Bachelor of Arts would be odious^ and 
confer but a sense of disgrace or de- 
gradation ; but all B.A.’s may pro- 
ceed to M.A.’s at tlieir own option, 
and without the possibility of rejec- 
tion, excepting perhaps from moral 
disqiuilitication. Now, the Royal 
Academy, by electing Associates, who 
cannot, however extraordinary their 
merit, be R. A.’s until the full mem- 
bers die, and some of w'hom may ne- 
ver reach that station, do make invi- 
dious distinctions, and show to the 
public eye a mark of inferiority, con- 
sequently of degradation. And this 
has an evil effect upon the minds like- 
wise of artists themselves, who should, 
and not inconsistently with modesty, 
feel that they have the fullest scojie 
before them, and that they may com- 
pare themselves witli and try their 
strength with the best of their profes- 
sion at any moment. Had he been of 
an Academy, Ra]ihael himself, who 
died young, might never have risen 
in degree beyond the Associate ; and 
without horitation we say, it is in the 
character of human nature that the 
fact would either have made him a re- 
bel to the laws of the Institution, or 
would have been a check upon his ge- 
nius. We object, therefore, altoge- 
ther to the admission of Associates. 
Artists are or are not fit to be Royal 
Academicians ; but incipient Acade- 
micians, to be transferred like fish into 
a pond to be fed and grow to proper 
dimensions, have a great chance of 
becoming very tame and very insipid. 
An Associate is am])hibious in his na- 
ture, half in and half out of the Aca- 
demy, ready to be caught and trans- 
ferred to the new element, but not 
much the better for his rearing. It 
is just this grndusy this step that makes 
the title of R.A. odious: without it, 
the title would simply show the So- 
ciety to which the artist belongs 5 with 
this appendage, it becomes an unne- 
cessary presumption of superiority, 
and too invidiously challenges a denial 
of its pretensions. But if the title of 
Associate to one who may rise higher 
be objectionable, how much more so 
may it be to one who cannot — to one 
who, from the very constitution of the 


Society, must remain for life in an ac-* 
knowledged inferior position. We 
know not the consideration that should 
induce any man so voluntarily to 
throw up his freedom of mind as to 
allow himself to stand in this position.' 
We are not so much surprised, there- 
fore, at the difficulty the Academy 
have found in filling the situations 
they have assigned to the engravers, 
as that ani/ engravers should be found 
to accept them. All artists have a 
right to complain that there are Asso- 
ciates, and that engravers should look 
upon the term as downright insulting 
to their whole body, and to the art they 
profess. 

It is but natural that among en- 
gravers there should be a feeling ini- 
mical to the Royal Academy, and that 
they should have been desirous of be- 
ing examined before the ^.'omraittce, 
when so fair an opportunity offered of 
stating* their grievance. The\ have 
since published their (*vidt*nce in a se- 
parate pamphlet, with liote^, and an 
account of their connexion with the 
Royal Academy, and their petition to 
the House of Commons, in consequence 
of which they state that their evidence 
was taken. Their petition runs thus: 

To the Honourable the Com- 
mons,” &c. 

‘‘ The i)etitioii of the undersigned 
engravers showoth that 3 'our petition- 
ers, viewing with satiofaction the en- 
quiry now proceeding in the ('Commit- 
tee of }mur honourable House, on arts 
and manufactures, veiiLure tc express 
a hope that the state of the art of en- 
graving will be made a subject of in- 
vestigation. That, notwithstanding 
the high estimation in wdiich that art, 
as practised in England, is held by 
surrounding nations, yet ncitlier the 
art itself nor its most distinguished 
professors have ever derived from the 
institutions of the country that consi- 
deration, encouragement, or resjiect 
which it is presunujd so useful a branch 
of art may fairh^ claim to. Trust- 
ing in the wisdom of your honourable 
House, ^mur petitioners will ever 
pray.” Signed by nine distinguished 
engravers. Here, it must be observ- 
ed, they only pray for an investi- 
gation, but propose no remedy. And 
why ? The fact is, as far as relates to 
the insult from the Academy", the best 
remedy should have been from them- 
selves. They should have formed 
themselves into a body, and have pass- 
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ed resolutions of non-admittance to 
any engraver who should accept the 
dishonour offered h^the Academy. 
But now, we think, they may petition 
for substantial benefit, namely, that a 
position should be given to them and 
their v/orks in the new (as. it is yet 
called) N ational Gallery. They should 
petition to be rescued from the print- 
sellers ; for though the engravers are 
shy of saying much about the printsel- 
Icrs, on whose favour perhaps they at 
present so much depend, we have it 
from the evidence of Mr Pye, That 
if an artist be daring enough to pub- 
lish any thing for himself, he must 
make a sacrifice of sixty or seventy per 
cent, to get it placed before the world.” 
Now, tMs is a monstrous evil, and one 
by which the public are sufferers, for 
a JOSS, or sacrifice, of sixty or seventy 
per cent must obstruct sales, and 
make engravings dearer than they 
should be. A public place for the 
(‘xhibitiou at least, if not sale, of en- 
gi'inings of good style and character, 
woidd offer both honour and advan- 
tage ; and this, e verily think, might 
be obtained were both artists in 
painting and engravers to combine in 
a petit ioi«, that the New National 
Gallery b(5 given up for the promotion 
(d i‘M art. We entirely go along 
with the engravers in their feeling, 
wdth regard to being admitted Associ- 
ates to the Academy, but by no means 
agree with them in their making a 
claim of entire ecpiality with the Royal 
Acad cinici alls. We would have them, 
bec'mse we cannot fully admit of that 
ecpiality, be totally indt pendent of the 
Academy ; any admission, upon less 
tlian an ccpiality, U a degradation — 
and wc object to the full equality on 
tin; following grounds ; The great 
principle, which should move the ma- 
chinery of the Academy, is the promo- 
tion of the art of Design. Now, engra- 
vers, and we greatly admire and re- 
spect their art, cannot be said to be 
designers — ^we mean, as engravers. It 
is very probable, painters may be en- 
gravers, as in the case of Mr Burnet 
and Mr Lewis ; it is because they are 
designers such should be eligible, and 
not because they are engravers. In 
that capacity, their business is quite 
contrary to invention^ and design, for, 
like the players, they should utter 
nought that is not set down for them.” 
Engraving is a most beautiful and 
useful art, and, to practice it success- 


fully, requires a clear, manly under- 
Btan^g, and taste for the true con- 
ception of the originals to be trans- 
ferred ; but if the engravers once think 
of bettering the original, they show 
that they are upon works below them- 
selves, and good engravers should 
make selections for their art. It is 
not with a view of disparaging the art 
we say this. Publishers of books are 
men of high respectability, and moral 
responsibility for w^hat tliey publish, 
and generally stand a high test, and 
bear rank and estimation in society ; 
but we should be very much surprised 
if they were to claim the honours and 
titles, exclusively the property of au- 
thors. We do not expect ever to find 
Mr Murray lay claim to half the butt 
of sherry, which is now, we believe, 
the sole perquisite of the laureate. The 
account of the connexion with the 
Royal Academy is not in good taste — 
there is too much of exaggeration in 
it, too much of what w^e may call the 
aggravation of words, an attempt at 
force, w'hich really is weakness. What 
can be more absurd than the follow - 
ing tirade, in wdiich the poor mo- 
narchy itself is submersed in the pan 
()f these aquafortis-biters ? It would 
have been well forthedignity of the mo- 
narchy, as well as the Roy id Academy, 
if time, the groat teacher of truth, 
had enabled us, on a comparative view 
of the works of the Royal Acjidemi- 
cians wdth the works of engravers, to 
recognise in those of all the former 
evidences of that skill which alone 
could justify their having been so dis- 
tinguished in their day, and that the 
works of the latter, their contempo- 
raries, had become forgotten as worth- 
less. Such an event woidd of itself 
have sufficiently explained the cause 
of that treatment which tlie art of en- 
graving met with, so far as the tlicn 
living professors of that art were con- 
cerned; and it w'ould have enabled us 
to contemplate, through the medium 
of a sense of justice, that mental bit- 
terness wliieh was infiieted by the 
Academy on the lives of those indi- 
viduals, instead of contemplating it, 
as we do, through a sense of injury, 
inflicted by an unjust exercise of 
power.” This was, we dare say, 
thought by the writer very fine writing ; 
the reader will pronounce it very round- 
about nonsense through the medium” 
of affectation. The author, whoever 
he may be^ may rest assured that the 
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^'monarchy” is in no danger what- 
ever, because six engravers liave been 
attached to the Academy. There is 
great care and much pains taken to 
magnify the art, which really is un- 
necessary, more especially as the evi- 
dence before the Committee goes to 
prove that it is in its most paliny state ; 
BO much so, that the English is by far 
the highest school, and that foreigners 
are sent to this country to complete 
their knowledge, and perfect them- 
selves in the practice of the art. There 
is a note at the third line of their 
statement, with a quotation from 
Strange, in which the names of the 
first engravers are set down for admi- 
ration ; and, doubtless, they richly de- 
serve it. But it is unfortunate for 
the-engravers’ argument that they were 
all of them designers as well as en- 
gravers, and some of tliem exceedingly 
fine designers too. There is Albert 
Durer, Andrea Mantigna, Marc An- 
tonio, the pupil of Raphael, Parme- 
giano, Salvator Rosa, Annibale, and 
Agostino Carracci, Guido Guercino, 
Simon Catarini, &c. ; and of the Dutch 
school, Rembrandt, Bergham Ostade ; 
but were not these, too, designers and 
painters? But when they come to 
speak of the English school, they 
chiefly bring forward, as the great 
pillars of art, Strange, Wollett, and 
Sharpe, who were only engravers, and 
who, however greatly they advanced 
the mechanism of the art, we think 
had less feeling for art in general, than 
the celebrity of their names would 
imply. See what miserable work has 
been made of the expression of Cor- 
reggio’s faces in the prints from that 
master, and Wollett, we verily believe, 
did the greatest injury to landscape 
engraving, and excepting in mechani- 
cal dexterity, wJiich he ever makes too 
conspicuous, and in carrying effect 
farther, was greatly inferior to those 
whose names have been eclipsed by 
his celebrity, and whose names we are 
surprised to find engravers scarcely 
recognise. Compare Wollett' s tinfoil 
fbliagc with the free expressive touch 
of Wood, Mason, Vivares, Chatelin, 
and others about that time ; it is as- 
tonishing lb's preference is not given 
where due. But the fact is, mechani- 
cal wonders are more observable. 


catching, and striking, thaCn unobtru- 
sive characteristic handling, which is 
ambitious of n^more than nature and 
the master. There may have been 
many English engravers that should 
have been Academicians, and we are 
sure of one. And him the engravers 
do not mention. Is it because he was 
an engraver on wood ? We mean 
Bewick, a man of very original ge- 
nius. His designs are exquisite in 
their kind ; they are perfectly English ; 
just what he saw, but he always saw 
every tiling with the moral eye of a 
fabulist. His works, the best impres- 
sions, should be collected, and depo- 
sited among public collections as spe- . 
cimens of original genius highly cre- 
ditable to our country. All under- 
stand them, there is so evident a pur- 
pose in his small head and tail-pieces, 
that the most refined taste, that would 
revel in the beauties of the antique, 
would still be delighted with the un- 
aficcted, true, and significant produc- 
tions of Bewick. His cxeeiitioa on 
wood was perfect, for his purpose was 
ever fully expressed, and he was thou 
satisfied without display. We can 
scarcely excuse the Academy that they 
did not make him a member. There 
have been some Academicians who have 
gained great celebrity for works some- 
what resembling the style of compo- 
sition of the illimitable Bewick ; their 
works were paintings, and on a large 
scale, and would attract notice, and 
did attract great notice. But, as de- 
signs, have any of them excelled those 
of the unnoticed wood-engraver ? 
But while there is a complaint made 
that the art of engraving has never 
been honoured in this country, and the , 
very monarchy” is threatened with 
dissolution in consequence, it is ad- 
mitted, in direct contradiction to the 
complaint, that Sir Robert Strange 
received from the King the honour of 
knighthood. 

It surely is not liberal, and is quite 
unnecessary to the force of the real 
arguments, to bring up the names of 
the early Academicians but to mark 
them with contempt. These names 
no where obtrude on the public ear, 
and if they and their works have died, 
it is bad taste to revive them merely 
to dishonour them.* The tone and 


* But the argument in favour of the present Academicians is entirely overlooked. 
If, at tho lime of, and for some time after, the formation of the Academy, but few emi- 
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feeling throughout this account of 
the connexion,” &c^ is decidedly bad, 
and it is widely wri||pn, with long 
sentences and their parentheses, forced 
constniction, obscure and artificial, 
with a very feeble attempt at irony 
and bitterness, that is nearly ridicu- 
lous. The Evidence,” however, is 
more creditable to the engravers, 
though they are fully sensible of the 
insult offered to their profession by the 
rules of the Academy, they do not mix 
up with their complaints, idle, un- 
manly, and ill-founded abuse. They 
even admit the general utility of that 
body, and though it appears that 
they arc unnecessarily, and wc do 
npt hesitate to say illiberally courted, 
instigated to join the outcry against 
the R. A.’s, they do not in any manner 
lend themselves to the attack, beyond 
tlieir own particular grievance. In 
the evidence of the painters we noticed 
the bias of the Committee ; the same is 
manifest in the questions put to the 
engravers. How absurd is it to sup- 
pose a case, which the cviden(*e shows 
not to exist, and then to ask if the 
Academy would not be answerable for 
it, if it did exist? What should w'e 
think of the justice of a court of la'w, 
if the jury were thus to be prejudiced 
against a prisoner? Well, he did not 
then commit this crime ; granted ; but 
if the crime had been committed, 
W'ould not the prisoner have been the 
man that perpetrated it? Yet little 
better is the following specimen of li- 
beral examination. Question by Mr 
Morri.^on to Mr Burnet. Would 
not that be sufficient to account for 
our inferiority?” — “ I do not think 
we are inferior. If called out, I con- 
sider there is more talent in Great 
Britain connected with the fine arts, 
than in any country in the world.” 
Mr Hope. “ If ire should he infeiior, 
do you agree with the opinion of the 
last witness (Mr Martin"), it is in the 
branch of art professed to be taught in 
the Royal Academy ; su 2 }posintj we 
should be inferior, does it appear that 
it would be in the branch that pro- 
fesses to be particularly taught by the 
Royal Academy ?” — I do not know 
that we arc inferior,” replies Mr Bur- 


net; but this will not do, the hypo- 
thesis of inferiority must still be in- 
sisted on ; so the examination proceeds. 
‘‘ If we were, would it not be in the 
branch the Academy professes to 
teach ?” — ‘‘ "Very likely, but the Aca- 
demy, I venture to say, in historical 
painting — that is, the historical pain- 
ters in this country — are better than 
those in France and Germany ; and I 
have seen exhibitions in both countries ; 
certainly, as far as correct drawing- 
goes, on severity of outline, they arc, 
perJiaps, superior to us ; but in the 
general arrangement, in the knowledge 
of light and shade, and in the distribu- 
tion of colour, they are very inferior.” 
Now it might be thought that this 
praise might have been acknowledged, 
and the Academy complimented ; quite 
otherwise, for still occasion is taken to 
fix something upon the R. A.’s. " Those 
particular branches of drawing ” 
(there is, however, but one mention- 
ed), ** it is the particular object of the 
Royal Academy to teach?” — Yes.” 
But even our superiority must bo shown 
not to be derived from the Royal Aca- * 
demy ; but wc thank Mr Burnet for his 
candid reply, and putting down of such 
illiberal examination. ‘‘ And the other 
branches in which you apprehend we 
arc superior, are not taught, or arc not 
capable of being taught, by the Aca- 
demy ? ” — They are perfectly capa- 
ble. The Royal Academy have nor 
the moans. They have not the room.” 
The facility of having room and lay 
figures at Munich is then mentioned 
by Mr Burnet, and the opportunity of 
thus extending the art of design insist- 
ed on. But even this lack of means 
must be construed as a crime against 
the Academy, for Mr Burnet is imme- 
diately asked, If there is no oppor- 
tunity, docs it not prove some dej'lei- 
ency in the construction of the Aca- 
demy?” It is a matter of opinion.” 
Mr Burnet says, in his answer to a 
question put by Mr Ewart, that if 
a room in the National Gallery were 
appropriated to the exhibition of fine 
engravings of the English school, it 
would be of advantage to the stu- 
dent, and also give the public a bet- 
ter knowledge of fine engravings.” 


♦ 

nent artiets could be found, and now no mark of contempt can attach to any one name 
of the R.A.’s — the utility of the Academy may be fairly inferred, and the admission 
asked that they h.*vo done their duty, and greatly promoted art. 
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He t^inki| the art Vill he deteiior- 
ated« from the circulation of very in- 
ferior works. ^tiU it must be re- 
peated> that the art of engraving never 
stood higher, that it never reached 
such excellence in any country as in 
this, nor in this at any prior period. 
Tlie higher it stands, the higher rank 
the professors will obtain ; and we 
would appeal to their judgment 
whether a total independence of the 
Royal Academy would not be more 
honourable to them than any commu- 
nication of the honours and privileges 
of the Academy. By all means, let 
the Academy rescind their rule of 
association, and then, as the engravers 
do not complain of want of patronage, 
they will have no complaints to make. 
For the furthering their delightful 
and useful art, let them form them- 
selves into a separate body, and peti- 
tion for a location of their works, and 
for a room of meeting in the new 
jNfational Gallery. 

Jdr Burnet, as well as others, show 
the benefit of the Trustees* Academy 
in Edinburgh. It consists of forty 
pupils, and from them have arisen 
many excellent painters, among whom 
is Mr Burnet himself. 

It is to be hoped that Government 
wBl give their best endeavours to pro- 
mote every branch of art ; but caution 
is necessary ; it is not always easy to 
see where interference can be made 
with advantage. We should regret to 
see every thing emanate from the Go- 
vernment, and the Government meddle 
with every thing, as in France. They 
may perhaps lend their assistance and 
contribute to funds for the establish- 
ment of local schools of art and design 
in our principal towns and cities ; but 
let such be independent of boards in 
London, and commissioners of edu- 
cation — centralization is too much 
in fashion. We would ha^e elemen- 
tary schools for drawing, for the bene- 
fit of manufactures ; and higher schools 
of design for higher art. Not only 
that professors might arise from them, 
but that a taste and knowledge of art 
might be more disseminated, and afford 
an elegant and refining recreation and 
amusement to persons engaged in 
trades and professions throughout the 
country. It would be impolitic, per- 
haps, to have any of these schools quite 
free of expense to the pupils. Go- 
vernment might assist advantageously 
by the presentation of casts, and va- 


luable publications. The General In- 
stitute of Berlin, as seen in the 
evidence of D#Waagon, may furnish 
much useful information for the 
establishment of such schools. There 
must be great care to separate the 
education of the artist from that of the 
manufacturer, or unquestionably all 
would be aiming at the highest walk, , 
and too many be compelled to descend 
from their high aspirations with dis > 
appointment and disgust, for the lower 
walk, from which they might have to 
get their bread. The evidence of Mr 
Hay is clear on this subject, and his 
experience and reasoning conclusive. 
There is another means of greatly 
encouraging art and promoting taste, 
which has been more extensively 
adopted abroad, and more partially in 
this country — associations which pur- 
chase works of art, and dispose of them 
b 3 ’^ letter}' among the subscribers. 
Baron Von Klenze, speaking of thost* 
in Bavaria, observes — ‘‘ These galleries 
are open all the 3 'car round, and they 
aftt as a verj' great encouragement to 
art in that branch which does not re- 
ceive the patronage of the Ciovern- 
ment, which is, of course, confined to 
pictures of the highest class.” Those 
who are at all conversant with pic- 
tures and picturi' collectors, well know 
how fascinating and how g rowing is the 
love of collecting. WhetluT it he 
choice, gift, or anj^ othcT* accident that 
makes a ^person, who, iu the com- 
nienceineiit, liad perhaps little love or 
knowledge for art, a po>ses.soi*, he sel- 
dom rests satisfied with his one acquisi- 
tion. Ho must go on. He buj'S at 
first with little selection, his taste 
and knowledge improve, he discards 
and exchanges, and collects anew. 
And such, we fear not to say, has been 
the origin of most of the best private 
coUections. Now, if this be the case, 
the benefit to art from the above-men- 
tioned associations, must be evidimt. 

The establishment of such associa- 
tions in most of our cities and towns, 
by persons now interested in the arts, 
would very shortly lead to a demand 
for schools of art ; and petitions to 
Government for assistance would he 
the result. Every city of any conse- 
quence, commercial or otherwise, 
should have its gallery or museum, 
which donations and annual subscrip- 
tions, if once set on foot, would rea- 
dily establish and maintain, Mr 
Cockerell, in the Evidence, p, 112^ 
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mentioDS an anecdote related to him 
by Mr Cumberland of Bristol that, 
in furtherance of a plan for a national 
gallery of sculpture, proposed in a 
publication by Mr Cumberland, Mr 
Wedgewood made a tender of L. 1000. 
Mr Cumberland's plan is so economi- 
cal, that we do not see why something 
of the kind should not be generally 
adopted throughout the kingdom as 
well as in London, where he original- 
ly proposed the establishment. Mr 
Cumberland's work is extremely 
scarce. It may not therefore be 
amiss if wo make an extract from it. 
His Plan for improving the Arts in 
England,” was published in 1793, in 
a little work of Some Anecdotes of 
the Life of Julio Bonasoni.” Mr 
Cumberland, who is now living in 
Bristol, at an advanced age, is not less 
strenuous for the advancement of art 
than at the time of that publication ; 
and we know nothing that will more 
rejoice his generous and liberal mind, 
than to sec the adoption of any plan 
that shall so advance the arts a#to 
increase its practical utility and re- 
spect. After some general remarks 
upon the necessity of encouraging 
public tas-'te, he adds — The general 
outline of iny plan is contained in 
what folio %vs : That a subscription be 
commenced (and if the Dilettanti So- 
ciety would begin it out of their funds, 
it would be consistent with their other 
generous efforts to improve the arts), 
ill order to raise the sum of — , 
whic}'., when completed, application 
sin uld be made to 1 Parliament for fur- 
ther assistance ; the total of which 
sums, under their sanction, should be 
consolidated into a ])erpetual fund, to 
which proper trustees may be nomi- 
nated, for the declared purposes, out 
of the annual interest, of commencing 
two galleries, and filling them as fast 
as the interest accrues, with plaster 
casts from anticpie statues, bas-reliefs, 
fragments of architecture, fine bronzes, 
&c., collected not only from Italy, 
but from all parts of Europe. " 

These galleries should be placed so 
as to enjoy a north light, being paral- 
lel to each other, and consist of strong 
but simple forms — void at first of all 
ornament, and solely calculated for 
the purpose of contsftning, in a good 
point of view, and well-lighted, the 
several specimens of art. A conve- 
nient space for visitors to pass in view 
pf them below and between the ob- 


jects and the artists, who should be 
possessed of a raised stage, under a 
continued window, contrived so as to 
illuminate at once the drawing-desk, 
and the images on the opposite wall. 

These galleries, one for statues and 
architectural models, and one for bas- 
reliefs, should be each commenced at 
the same time in parallel directions ; 
and each annually extended and fur- 
nished with casts, in the proportion 
that the funds would admit. They 
should be indiscriminately opened to 
all students in the arts, and the pub- 
lic, under proper regulations, during 
the greatest part of the day through- 
out the year. All fine bas-reliefs, &c., 
should, if possible, be sent to Eng- 
land in moulds, with a cast in them, 
by which means they not only come 
the safest from injury, but it would 
enable the managers to place in the 
gallery two or three casts of such as 
best deserved imitation ; and then the 
moulds might be sold to our moulders 
in plaster of Paris, by which means 
other cities would be enriched with 
many fine objects at a reasonable ex- 
pense, to the great advantage of archi- 
tects, sMiools, and the public in ge- 
neral.” .... 

“As each bas-relief must of neces- 
sity be placed at some distance from 
the ground, the space below 1 should 
propose to till with the concise history 
of the cast, such as what have been the 
conjectures of antiquarians as to its 
history, author, &c. ; to which should 
be added the time and place when and 
where it was found, and the name of 
the country and situation the original 
at present ornaments. The pedestal 
of each statue might contain the like 
inscriptions in painted letters, the more 
easily to correct them on any new in- 
formation. How useful such inscrip- 
tions would be to travellers, antiqua- 
rians, and artists, I need not point out ; 
neither need 1 add the utility that 
■would aiise from marking with a line 
on each object the division of the re- 
stored parts, which lines might be 
made by whatever artist was employ- 
ed to send home the moulds on the 
spot ; for the baneful effects of partial 
ignorance, which, like a weed, springs 
up among the best crops of human 
learning, are seldom more manifest 
than among those whose labours are 
directed to the elucidation of fine art 
in antique monuments. Such galle. 
lies, when finished, would possess ad- 
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vantages that avc "VTanting in numerous 
museums^ where often, to gratify the 
love of ornament in the architect, fine 
bas-reliefs are placed so high as to be 
of little use to studen^, and as traps 
only to the antiquarian, of which, liav- 
ing with younger limbs and younger 
eyes often followed the enthusiastic 
Winkelman, I could give many in- 
stances.” 

We make one short quotation more, 
because it is so highly to the credit of 
Mr Cumberland ; and it is a lesson 
schemers in general either have not 
learnt or not practised. 

“ And now, having sketched the 
outlines of my plan, and by publishing 
it discharged what I take to be a duty 
to the communitj^, it only remains for 
me to add, that if any one shall adopt 
it, I will do more than schemers usual- 
ly do ; I will, in proportion to my 
fortune, become a liberal subscriber, 
and willingly promote its service by 
every information in my power.” 

We most sincerely hope that the la- 
bours of the Committee will be re- 
sumed, or lead to the adoption of some 
practical plans. We have therefore, 
without hesitation, thrown out our sug- 
gestiou of giving up entirely to mo- 
dern art the new National Gallery 

of promoting and assisting in the for- 
mation of Schools of Art, adapted 
both for the advantage of the manu- 
facturer and higher artist — tliat they 
would propose the assistance of Go- 
vernment in the establishment of Mu- 
seums of Art throughout the kingdom 
— and, above all, that they would in- 
stantly recommend to the most serious 
attention of Parliament the real ad- 
vancement of a National Gallery 

that the important trust may he 
placed, with as little delay as ])os- 
sible, in proper hands, who will to 
an adequate knowledge add activity. 
But we shall regret exceedingly if the 
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labours of the Committee he misdi- 
rected to objects which do not legiti- 
mately, and cannot, with advantage, 
come under their cognizance, and by 
the assumption of which their labours 
arc not only misdirected but disgraced. 
Wo would have them bear in mind, 
that if they show an eagerness and 
zeal to reform all existing institutions, 
the information they will obtain will 
be poured in upon them in liberal and 
illiberal profusion, by the cver-med- 
dling, the envious, the disappointed, 
and the conceited ; while those wliu 
could give the fairest and best are the 
quiet, the inolfensive, the modest, the 
industrious, who seldom voluntarily 
come forward, and who, if brought to 
examination, may rather have repug- 
nance to speak, as they might do 
deservedly, in favour of institutions, 
of which they themselves are mem- 
bers, and who, from the nature of llu' 
leading questions put to them, and 
evident bias in putting them, may nid 
always have the best oj)portunity, or 
sl^nk from the indignity of \ indica- 
ting themselves. 

Whilst we arc closing this j)ap('i‘ 
we see the advertisement of another 
attack upon the Royal Academy, by 
a gentleman who flourishes somewhat 
largely in the evidence, Mr I'oggc), 
historiciil painter ; and we (IouIk not 
that the encouragement aflbrd(‘d Ijy 
the (yomniittoe will raise many more 
combatants. We are sorry to see the 
Committeo courting tlie services (»f a 
party, who resemble too clo-cly the 
scnselc'ss cattle in a field, that run, uj) 
tail and down horn, v.ith heedless and 
stupid rage, and tear up the ground 
around them in their inconceivable 
fury, because some ])Oor iimoecnt old 
woman shall be so unliieky as to cro>s 
their territory in a cloak unfortu- 
nately of the colour of the King's U~ 
very. 


THE OJJELISK OF LUXOK. 


It is pretty generally admitted, 
among those who can boast of freedom 
from prejudice, that Paris outstrips 
London in tl^t* taste and magnificence 
of its public buildings. But if there 
be some doughty champions of nation- 
al dignity, who still uphold English 
superiority, and even succeed in mak- 
ing out a strong case in its favour, 
when the ememhle of buildings in 


both cities are compared, no one can, 
we think, deny that, viewing the edi- 
fices raised in our own times alone, 
the British pictropolis is lamentably 
inferior to its rival. The Arc de 
Triomphe, the Hotel des Ministres, 
the Madeline Church, and the Bourse, 
are fearful odds against that strange 
pile of waste and folly, Buckingham 
Palace, and tlie National Gallery in 
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Charing Cross. Tho existence of 
those splendid structures in the French 
capital is a most substantial proof that 
if our continental neighbours arc, in 
politics and religion, of that volatile 
mould we habitually maintain them to 
be, stability in design, and patience in 
execution, are not the less eminently 
theirs when the object is to chronicle 
their greatness in tablets of stone. 
There are few Frenchmen who do not 
feel strong emotions of pride and 
enthusiasm as he views these monu- 
ments, which, in addition to their in- 
dividual interest (there is not one 
without its souvmirs)i contribute to 
his national glory, by impressing fo- 
reigners with an idea of the magni- 
tude of his .juuntry’s resources. Can 
an Englishman feel similar exidtation 
as he surveys the imblic odillees of his 
capital ? Undoubtedly he can, if he 
look to the works produced under his 
aiiieestors, — if he go back to the days 
of a Wren. Ihit his food for self- 
eongi’atidalion will be small indeed if 
he confine himself to the structures 
t’eat have risen up in liis own day. 
I'lie frutli is, tlic genius to conceive, 
the pati(’nce 10 execute, and the men- 
tal culture to value grand arcbitcetu- 
dc.-^igiis. seem alike dead among us. 
It is in EngJaiul witli buildings as with 
Ijooks — the day of gorgeous folios is 
gone by, and tlic reign of shabby duo- 
<leeim()s eslaldished. And the people 
care ncr for the change. Tliey find 
the d'H)de(jmos ecpially or even more 
ns(^id tlian its. grander predecessor — 
an immcciiatc jn-actit'a' purpose is by 
it fully attained — and they are con- 
tented. Far be it from us to under- 
value the jn-ineiple of utility — but it 
should not be the sole one to guide tlie 
ar(*hitect, though unfortunately the 
l)opulace is satisfied wlnni it alone is 
attended to. No national feeling of 
pride — no popular enthusiasm connec- 
ted with 23articidar localities or biiild- 
higs, ])re vails in England. He would 
I'^incc but a poor knowledge of his 
assembly who, in addressing a London 
.uidience, appealed to Westminster 
Hall, or the Abbey, in the hope of 
rousing such sentiments as filled the 
breast of the old lioman when the 
Capitol was but iHimcd — as are 
attached to their Duomo by the 
Milanese of the present hour. MVe 
have ^ no sympathy but for what is 
jrractically useful. Hence the arches, 
the statues which add so materially to 


the picturesque grandeur of continen- 
tal towns, and which almost all possess 
their train of historical recollections, 
are unknown among us. Nay, more, 
a jiroposal for their introduction 
into England was unheeded by the 
many, and by those who gave it any 
thought rejected, with a sneer, at their 
uselessness. Mark the difference when 
commercial and pecuniary advantages 
are associated with a building scheme. 
Carelessness warms into interest when 
the erection of a market is i^roposcd — 
the cleansing of a common sew er is a 
signal for i)ublic meetings — the cut- 
ting of a railway rouses an enthusiasm 
which can only be cooled by a public 
dinner ; but apathy and indifference, 
except wdicn expenses arc to be calcu- 
lated, attend the jirogress of a National 
Gallery. Why ? Because Mammon, 
the idol wx» w'orslii]) — the spirit that 
l>crvades all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, can add nothing to his hoard 
by such a useless contrivance as a 
** room for holding pictures.*' Be- 
cause, in a w'ord, there is an outlay 
without prosi)ect of ijccuniary ridurii. 

Tliero is another view in which onr 
modern architecture is contemptible. 
The few buildings raised of late years 
are not only deficient in the grand — 
they not only bear no ])roi)ortion in 
massiveness and dignity to the great- 
ness of London — to her rank among 
cities — ^but they are for the most jjart 
built in a style remarkable for its vio- 
lation of established rule and correct 
taste. See, for instance, many of the 
new ehurchc's that adorn the streets of 
the metroi)olis, vieing’ with each other 
in curious absurdity, and forming an 
admirablv* scale of the gradiitions by 
wdiich the extreme of perversion in 
building may be reached. 

One of the most imi)ortaiit prijir i- 
2 )lcs in architecture is, that a building 
should be adapted in its form and infer- 
nal economy to its uses, and harmo- 
nize ill its ornaments with the spirit of 
ilb destination. It is a principle — sim - 
l>ly that of convenience, utility, andpro- 
Ijricty — ^wliicb is admitted on all hands 
to lie at the root of good and correct 
architecture. Yet how utterly has it 
been lost sight of in the construction 
of our modern churches ! If an extra- 
vagantly grotesque and ludicrous ex- 
terior be adapted to the solemnity of 
such duties as are performed within 
tlieir w^alls, their architects have suc- 
ceeded marvellously w ell : if the inter- 
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^ai ifitiingement of our churches should 
bu hiich uiat a large portion of those 
assembled mthin them to listen to the 
'W’ord of God hear no more of it than 
they would in a Turkish mosque, why, 
then > commend us to the designers of our 
modern houses of prayer, they are ad- 
mirable artists : if there be a close and 
natural connexion between the simple 
ceremonial of Protestant devotion that 
speaks to the heart, and the gorgeous 
spectacle of Pagan worship that ad- 
dresses itself to the senses, praise be to 
fortune that the models of our churches 
are to be found in Heathen temples. 
So far as the building goes the analogy 
has been embodied passing well, but 
why stop here ? Why not render the 
resemblance more striking to those 
whose sluggish brains have not yet 
seized it, by extending the imitation to 
the dress of church oflBcials ? Why not, 
for example, we suggest with humili- 
ty, clothe the ministers of our religion 
in the robes of the priests of Plutus ? 

But, we are told, these are imita- 
tions from the antique, they are copied 
from structures that have borne the 
brunt of critical severity for ages. 
True, they are imitations, but in this 
is the “ very head and front of their 
offending.” For, not to speak of their 
deplorable failure ers imitations, and to 
forget for a moment their garbled and 
patchwork character, the thing imita- 
ted — and in this we refer to churches 
less than to some other of our build- 
ings — is utterly unfitted for our cli- 
mate, our manners, and our customs. 
Can it rationally be supposed that the 
light, airy, and as it were windowed 
style of architecture which suited the 
cloudless sky and burning sun of 
Greece should be fitted for the eternal 
rain, the harsh colds of our northern 
land? The monuments of Greece 
might well have their porticoes — there 
they had their uses — they served to 
protect loungers from the ardour of a 
mid-day sun — they invited, with their 
cooling shade, him who might feel dis- 
posed to while away a soft hour in 
that “ intoxicating clime,” where the 
** dolce far iiiente ” is the summum 
bonum of existence ; 7^erc, too, they 
have their uses, but what are they ? 
Why to cqllect the rain into waterfalls, 
to furnish a gratis shower-bath to those 
inclined to avail themselves of the con- 
venience, and convert the ordinary 
whistling of the wind into an angry 
and distracting howl. 


This want of keeping between the 
character of our architecture and the 
physical condition of our country, is 
perhaps its gravest fault. Must it be 
confessed that genius is so far gone 
from among us that from very lack of 
inventivq power we can create nothing 
fitted for ourselves, and in a sort of 
despair put up with what suited the 
wants and spirit of other nations ? No, 
we trust and believe these powers are 
not gone — they lie dormant, for tliere 
is no stimulus to rouse them into 
action — they are neglected by those 
who possess them, for there is no taste 
abroad to value original works. It is 
time to shake off the trammels of a 
corrupt and essentially absurd school 
— to make an end of our pilgrimages to 
Rome and Athens in search of the 
picturesque ;” but let us cease to be 
arrant copiers — to swell the ranks of 
that servum pccus,” and we shall 
find that the power to become inven- 
tors has only slept. To warrant us in 
this sanguine view we have the Lon- 
don club-houses. Here is a class of 
building, almost peculiarly our own, in 
which we have given proofs of origi- 
nality of talent. Few will, we think, 
contest the combined taste and magni- 
ficence of these edifices. But, on the 
other hand, we need sciircely point out 
that, considered in its relation to art, 
their class is an humble one — that, 
though multiplied to infinity, they 
would never raise the character of our 
metropolitan architecture to grandeur. 
And, again, though they give promise 
of better things, inasmuch as they ma- 
nifest original jicwer, their existence 
does not predict any great good for the 
avenir of the higher walks of the art. 
We cannot help asking ourselves, 
does their splendour spring from that 
abstract taste for beauty of design 
alone, capable of rousing to the erec- 
tion of really grand and imposing 
buildings — of such monuments as may 
be fearlessly pointed out to the critic 
as specimens of popular taste, and to 
the statesman as emblems of national 
dignity and resources ? Or does the 
Mammon-spirit lurk even here — ^is the 
" auri sacra fames” even here at work 
to appease its cravings — ^is the tempt- 
ing exterior meant to serve the pur- 
pose of a bait, of the simpler but per- 
haps not more significative label, Hie 
habitat felicitas” of the Pompeian 
brothel ? We leave the reader to de- 
termine. 
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We shall not at present stop to en- 
quire into the cause of the architectural 
degeneracy in England — (we believe 
its existence a fact that cannot have 
escaped the notice of the most dull- 
witted philanderer of our streets) — 
nor to refute the ingenious but sophisti- 
cal reasoning of a London periodical 
which attributes it to the vitiating 
influence of the aristocracy. But, 
without ascribing undue weight to the 
masses, we may venture to predict, 
that so long as popular indifference on 
the subject exists, the architecture of 
the metropolis will pursue its down- 
ward course to insignificance. " At a 
future period wo shall return to this 
question, which is inucli more inti- 
mately bound up with national pros- 
j)ority than superficial thought would 
lead us to imagine. We shall point 
out that, as popular indifference lies at 
tlie root of the evil, it is by an appeal 
to tlie people that its removal is to be 
hoped for. 

We fell into the above reflections 
after having examined one of the most 
roc eiit ornaincmts of the Erencli capi- 
tal. — Wo allude to the l^gvptian obe- 
lisk latcl/ raised in the Place Louis 
XVI. From it to the buildings among* 
which it is placed, emd from them to 
imblic e(Ufice||in general, the transi- 
tions were easy. some', however, 
a diHereiit train of thought would pro- 
bably have appeared moie suited to 
the occasion. Wo might more natu- 
rally, no doubt, ill the opinion of those 
Avho love to dwell on the greatness of 
days gone by, have mused a while on 
that proud race of Pharoahs that gave 
laws and dispensed the goods of civili- 
sation when even the Patriarchs were 
yet unborn ; — we might better have 
paid a tribub*, tearful or other, to that 
country, the cradle of art and litera- 
ture, whose memory must ever claim 
the homage of those who cultivate 
either ; above all, it would not have 
been out of place to bestow a thought 
on the Bgy’^ptians themselves, that 
singular race, which, in all its works, 
seems to have had immortality in view, 
and which, in its origin, its institutions, 
and its language, has furnished unli- 
mited materials for the labour of the 
historian, the ph^psopher, and the 
philologist. The column, too, might 
have had its share of our pensive hu- 
mour — ^we might have indulged in that 
strange feeling, so closely allied to rc- 
sj)cct, which the sight of any venerable 


monument — ^liow much more of such 
a one as an obelisk always inspires < 
All have experienced this, none can 
describe it. Does it originate in the 
inward confession that they have tri- 
umphed over the enemy to which we 
succumb — ^time ? Again, we, on whom 
Germanism had cast a spell, would have 
relished a disquisition on the " veil of 
mystery” which hangs over these ex- 
traordinary relics of antiquity ; — the 
fatalist would fain have had his creed 
strengthened by our tracing to the de- 
crees of fate the westward journeying 
of the obelisks — as it were in the train 
of that civilisation, of which, in their 
native soil, they formed some of the 
earliest emblems. But enough lost 
in rehearsing what we might have 
don(‘, we forget what we mean to do — 
to give a brief account of obelisks in 
general, and that of Luxor in particu- 
lai. 

•The origin of the obelisks is lost in 
what has been poetically termed the 

night of time.” In spite of the pro- 
found research, and bold and sagacious 
conjectures of Egyptian antiquaries, 
esp(*cially (^hampollion, it is to bo re- 
gretted that their history is far from 
being completed. If, however, the 
labours of arclnuologists have failed in 
clearing up the mystery of their origin, 
and inaldng knoAvn tlie primitive idea 
of their* construction, they have at 
least thrown considerable light on the 
most important points connected with 
them — their object and uses. * Vast 
progress has been made in deciphering 
the inscriptions traced on them — their 
employment as external decorations ol* 
jialaces and temples, before the gati's 
of which they were placed in pairs, 
has been ascertained — and their sym- 
bolical and figurative meaning in th(' 
sacred writings of the Egyptians es- 
tablished. Time appears to have had, 
in the instance of these columns, the 
reverse of its ordinary effect ; their 
history has become more accurate and 
complete in modern times than it was 
at a period considerably nearer their 
own. Thus the progress of Egyptian 
discovery enables us summarily to re- 
ject as false the interpretations of the 
Roman writers affecting the nature 
and meaning of the obelisks. We can 
authoritatively assert, that they were 
not m&nt to be the symbol of a reli- 
^ous idea, or to convey a summary of 
Egyptian philosophy. 

The name obelisk, we are informed 
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by Pliny, expressed in the Egyptian 
tongue the idea of a solar ray — their 
columnar and tapering form was a 
symbolical representation of the same 
idea. The etymology of the word has 
as yet been vainl^'^ sought for in the 
original language itself. No terms 
which can be considered to bear on 
the question have as y(*t been disco- 
vereii, except djeiii anscliah written 
eoinmns, and it is evident that though 
these may express the idea of obelisks, 
they throw no light on the origin of 
the word itself.* The Greek hf^t'Kio’Kos 
is a diminutive of o/SsAa? a spit. Hero- 
dotus uses the phrase of^t^eus Xi^tyovs,‘\ 
The most remarkable point in the 
history of the obelisks, considered as 
works of art, is their being cut from a 
single block of granite. They have, 
from this circumstance, received the 
name of monoliths. They present 
four surfaces, which gradually Jip- 
proaeh each other as they ascend, and 
so bring the column to a j^yramidal 
])oint, called pj^ramidion. As origi- 
nally jdaced, they stood on a square 
pedestal of the same material as, and 
of but slightly greater breadth, than 
the shaft. With few exceptions — 
among which wo may notice some of 
those at Rome ; that of Arles, of Con- 
stantinople ; and one still remaining 
in an evidently unfinished state in the 
quarry at Sycna — the moiidlitli.s are 
covered with hieroglyphs on the four 
sides. It is probable, though no ves- 
tiges ©f such a state are now traceable, 
tliat the hieroglyidiic figures were 
painted of various colours. At least 
the fact, that the temples and colossal 
statues of Egypt were so ornamented. 


renders the correctness of this opinion 
scarcely to be doubted. Differing in 
this respect from the rest of the co- 
lumn, the pyramidion was generally 
decorated with bas-reliefs of the king 
in the act of presenting wine or water 
— the emblems of abundance and inun- 
dation — or tbe obelisk itself as an of- 
fering to the divinity. The hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, cut in vertical co- 
lumns on the shaft, like those of the 
other public monuments of Egypt, ex- 
pressed the royal titles, the names and 
prEenomina of the princes by whom 
they were raised. With the view of 
rendering it more easy to distinguish 
them, and as an honour conferred on 
royalty cxclusivel}^ these names arc 
enclosed within a figure of ell ij) tic 
form. The ellipse is imperfect at its 
base, when it is bounded by a right 
line. The form of these ellipses sug- 
gested the name cartuvche, or c.ivt- 
ridge for them ; it is the term by 
which they arc now generally known. 
The importance of the cartouches, in 
an historical point of view, is extreme. 
They arc the key of the chronological 
notions furnished by Egyptian monu- 
ments ; it is by them we are enabled 
to determine, approximatively at least, 
the historical period to which each of 
the monoliths belongsJ® 

The obelisk which now stands in 
the Place Louis XVI., and which 
some time past was the nine days’ 
W'onder of tlie Parisians, { (niginfilly 
adorned the entry of the Palace of 
Luxor, a small village cm the site of 
the ancient Thebes. We have already 
mentioned that it was usual to place 
an obelisk at each side of the gatew^ay 


* The referring these >vords to the obelisks is a eenjeeture of Champollion’s, founded 
on the Coptic text of the 24tli verso of tlie 2;3d ehujjter of Exodus, towards the close : 
“ Thou shall break their stclm ” (or written colimms). The Ilebrew text differs 
slightly — our translation has, “ Thou shall break down thuir images.” 
t Lib. ii. chap 170. 

i Parisian wit, in the way of caricature, was never very remarkable, and has been 
at a very low ebb ; indeed the censure ” lias been revived, and the person of the 
King is no longer exposed to the keenness of popular sarcasm. The obelisk gave rise 
to the following piece of humoiup, w'hich is, we assure our readers, in the best Parisian 
style. Two Dames dc la Halle, or of that rank, arc placed in a gaping attitude before 
a fragment o4^ the monolith, on which are traced the semblance of a human figure, a 
bird, and the 'wheel of a coach. One of the Pdics, by help of wisdom, — she explains 
how acquired — resolves the hiddcif meaning of these mysterious symbols with a happy 
cleaniess worthy even of her master himself : — “ Moi qu’a servi cliez feu M. Champol- 
lion j*va vous expliquer les hii^ogliphes de robclisse. D’aliord ce grand faineant 
e’etait leur roi, M e’est zos tri ; Ic moigneau (moineau) ce’st leur bon dieu, ceite 
voiture e’est leux omnibus — I’reste e’est des betises.’* . 
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of those buildings, in adorning which 
they were employed. The palace of 
Luxor had its pair, but they were of 
unequal size. That now in Paris is 
considerably less lofty than its fellow. 
Its height is a little more than 70 feet 
in rrciich measure ; its weight is esti- 
mated at 450,5 1 (> lbs. 

The evident blemish in the general 
eflect produced by the unequal dimen- 
sions of the two obelisks of Luxor — an 
iiieipiality no doubt to be explained by 
the diflieulty of executing two perfectly 
similar monuments in a material such 
as that of which they are made — "was in 
part artificially removed. The smaller 
was placed on a pedestal a half 
liigher than the diirercnce of height of 
the two pillars, and besides erectetl a 
little in front of the loftier one. lly 
the latter ingenious plan, an api)areiit 
ineiea.se of height was produced. 

The surfaces of the obelisk of 
Luxor show that th(‘ proficiency of 
the Egyptians in practical optics was 
of no mean order. Instead of being 
plaiK', they iiresent a convexity of 
fifteen lines. Doubtless the intention 
here \^as to prevent the surfaces from 
appearin .' ('oneave, as tlu*y would have 
done had they been ptodcctly plane. 
It is im])o.ssible to consider the peeidi- 
arity to whieltfw e allude an eflect of 
chance ; — the extreme nicety of the 
workmanship, joined to the fact that 
several of the obelisks iioav at Rome 
liave convex surfaces, also precludes 
Midi au idea cfleetually. 

.\ considerable fissure in the moiio- 
Inli, extf*nding frem the base to about 
a third of its height, gave the Egyp- 
tians an opportunity of shoAvingus their 
mechanical ingenuity. The further 
separation of the segments Avas ]>re- 
vented by double dovetailing it at the 
base with sycamore. The French 
have substituted copper for the a^ ood. 

The hieroglyphic figures of men and 
animals that decorate the obelisk are 
executed with remarkable finish and 
purity of dt‘sign. They are arranged 
on each side in three A^ertical toaa'S ; 
the central of these is cut fiA’^e inches 
deep, in the lateral the figures are 
superficially holloAvcd. The depth of 
the figures is greater also at the upper 
part of tlic pillar ^than toAvards the 
base. The distinctness of even the 
smallest details is much increased by 
these varieties of depth. 

Considerable uncertainty ^exists as 
to the sovereign to whom the execu- 


tion and erection of the obelisks of 
Luxor were due ; this arises from the 
divisien among antiquaries respecting 
the cartouches found on them. Some 
conceive them to refer to one and the 
same individual, Rhamses III. ; others, 
that tAAm personages are meant by 
them, Rhamses II. and III. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of Champollioii — 
who considers the cartouches to belong 
to different individuals — the facts con- 
nected with the elevation of these obe- 
li.sks Avere the following: — Rhamses 
11. having had them cut and removed 
from the quarry of Sycna, commenced 
the carving of their hieroglyphs, and 
had carried it to a certain extent 
-when Rhamses III. ascended the 
throne. The latter prince then termi- 
nated the Avork. It seems settled, be- 
yond question, that Rhamses III. (the 
celebrated Scsostris) was the elevator 
of them in front of the faqade of the 
palace. This fact was established by 
the discoA^ery of his cartouches on the 
base of the monolith, at each side of 
the dovetailing, to Avhicli Ave have al- 
luded. Those AAdio consider the car- 
touches to belong to the same person", 
have, of course, no difficiiliyiii explain- 
ing their presence on the same mono- 
lith. The discussion as to the identify, 
or non-identity of the two personages, 
arises from a single variation in the 
cartouches (5f the obelisk ; those Avho 
support their identity, defend their 
opinion by referring to a colossal sta- 
tue of Scsostris, in which the tAVO 
forms of cartouche are found. 

The science of hieroglyphs is not 
yet sufficiently adA^anced to enable its 
professors to give a complete reading 
of the characters of the obelisk, and it 
is i)robable that a long period Avill 
elapse before such perfection is at- 
tained. Admitting the general cor- 
rectness of the principles Avhicli guide 
the school of CharapolJion in assigning 
the literal value to the hieroglyphic 
figures, the immense labour required 
for the interpretation of a single cha- 
racter Avill bear us out in this assertion. 
But if those principles be fallacious — 
and the poAverful arguments of Klap- 
roth point out the possibility, not to 
say probability of such a case — it is 
evident that no conjecture can be form- 
ed on the point, as the w'hole study 
must be commenced dc novo. It is 
not our present purpose to examine 
the state of the question between 
Champollioii and his opponents ; wc 
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shaSl not, therefore, make mere asser- 
tions in favour of either, but content 
ourselves with following the most or- 
dinarily received version, in giving 
the meaning of part of the Luxor in- 
scriptions. After all the labour of 
deciphering them, the historian has 
unceasing cause to lament the scanti- 
ness of historical information they sup- 
ply ; the period of their elevation is aU 
we usually learn from the inscriptions, 
and this is comparatively nothing. 
Their general object is to sing the 
praises of the Ptolemies, and celebrate 
religious rites. It is only by the 
merest chance that they serve to de- 
termine a historical fact ; the insight 
they give into the habits and political 
and religious feelings of the Egyptians, 
is, however, a source of interest which 
makes up to a certain degree for the 
want we lament. They afford proof 
that the gross style of adulation so pre- 
valent in tile East, thrived as well in 
ancient Egypt as elsewhere. 

Let our readers take, as a specimen 
of the substance and spirit of the whole, 
part of the inscriptions on the east 
side of the monument. We extract 
from the interesting compilation of M. 
Nestor d’Hote on obelisks, to which 
we are indebted for many of the par- 
ticulars contained in this notice. Tlie 
banner and inscription on the right of 
the three vertical columns proclaim Se- 
sostris, the powerful Arocris, friend of 
truth or justice, king moderator, very 
amiable as Ihneon, a chief born of 
Ammon, his name the most illustrious 
of all. On the left column the banner 
has, the Arocris powerful son of Am- 
mon. The inscription gives Sesostris 
the title of king director, mentions his 
works, and adds, that he is great 
through his victories, the son preferred 
by the sun on his throne, the king that 
rejoices Thebes as the firmament of 
heaven, by great works destined to 
last for ever.” 

Arrived in Paris, December, 1833, 
after an infinity of toil it was raised 
in the middle of the Place de la 
Concorde, or Louis XVL, in Octo- 
ber, 1836. The expenses of the re- 
moval and elevation were enormous ; 
they have been calculated so high as 
nine million francs, which was too 
much, according to a friend of ours 
addicted to execrable punning, to pay 
for a mere luxory. 


The choice of a site for the obelisk 
has not given general satisfaction ; 
placed where it now is, it materially 
injures one of the finest city views in 
the world, that from the central walk 
of the Tuilleries Gardens, towards the 
Arc de Triomphe, at the end of the 
Champs Ely sees. It cuts the arc in 
two, which, especially when the spec- 
tator is not placed in a right line with 
the two monuments, has an exceed- 
ingly awkw'ard effect. Again, it has 
been objected to* the site chosen, that 
the pillar is unfit to harmonize with 
the structures near it, the Madeline 
and the Ciiamber of Deputies. In the 
justness of this objection we do not 
W'holly acquiesce ; in truth, it seems 
to us no extravagant idea that finds a 
natural connexion between a church 
and edifice from which tlic laws of one 
country proceed, and an emblem of 
the religious and legislative principles 
of another. Besides, if the objection 
be founded in its fullest extent, even 
the French may console themselves 
with the reflection, that wherever an 
obelisk is to be found in Europe, it is 
at least as ill-adapted to the (lenius loci. 
Tlie circus of the Vatican, the seraglio 
gardens at Constantinople, for exam- 
ple, are certainly as ill-suited for an 
Egyptian emblem of rjifigious and re- 
gal adoration as the I'lace Louis XVL 
There cannot be a doubt, however, that 
if the fitness of things be alone consi- 
dered, the French might have hnmd, in 
the court of the Louvre, a more ap- 
propriate cmplaccmeut for the obelisk. 
Here, surrounded by specimens of 
Egyptian antiquity, it would be, as it 
were, in its natural atmosphere. But 
in this situation it w^ould have been 
lost almost completely as an architec- 
tural ornament, from the smallness of 
the space that contained it. This is a 
fault which cannot be found in its pre- 
sent situation ; viewed from the Arc de 
Triomphe, it is an exceedingly grace- 
ful object. 

The literary enthusiast might have 
wished it placed on the grave of Cham- 
pollion. Had his claims to priority 
of discovery been uncontested, the ho- 
nour would not have been unmerited, 
and it would have been a gigantic 
mode of testifying national gratitude 
and admiration. 
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Newcastle, January 1st, 1837. 
TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 


My Lord, 

I SHALL not affect to deny that 
in thus addressing your Lordshi}), I do 
so with mixed motives ; and that one 
of these is the hope that your name 
appended to my composition may pos- 
sibly obtain for it attention from some 
who would not be likely to notice it, 
cither on account of that of its author, 
or from any idea of its })ossibly con- 
taining any thing on such a subject 
deserving the slightest attention. 

For any further apology to your 
Lordship, I do not know that 1 am 
fairly your debtor. Y our Lordshij) is 
a public man, and to that public you 
have declared your readiness to “cham- 
pion to the utterance” the most ex- 
treme doctrines of fliat system now 
known as that of “ Malthus.’* Yon 
have thrown down your gage to de- 
fend the Malthusian doctrines of po- 
jjulation against all opi)».nients, and 
therefore cannot complain of an at- 
tack, from what quarter soever it may 
come. 

If, then, hunihlo as I am, I venture 
forth against your Lordship “ wdt!i a 
sling and with a stone,” the attempt 
may be ridiculous, but cannot be ini- 
l)ertincnt. 

Be it so, my Lord. 1 happen to be 
one w’ho would tliink more meanly of 
himself if he feared to stand by his 
opinions against any oddsj than if he 
■were defeated in the encounter after a 
manner the most obnoxious to that 
self-love which he possesses in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind. 

In this attempt to impugn the doc- 
trine of Malthus, permit me Jirst, my 
Lord, to say that it is any thing but my 
intention to mince or mystify the mat- 
ter. I shall at all events meet the 
question boldly, fairly, and openly. I 
shall give a distinct and unhesitating 
denial to the system. I shall assert 
that his pretended law of population 
does not exist ; and that his assevera- 
tions regarding it are contrary to evi-' 
dence, and as fals^ as falsehood can 
possibly be — in short, altogether false. 
I shall next show that these assertions 
are totally at va,riance with truth, and 
founded in a total ignorance on the 
part of Mr Malthus of what the nature 
of the law which regulates the amount 


of population really is. At the same 
time I shall endeavour to point out, 
and to illustrate that law as clearly as 
I can, and to prove that it applies ge- 
nerally not only to all mankind of all 
nations, but to the animal creation, 
and also, with certain modifications, to 
the vegetable world. I shall strive to 
show the great probability of its per- 
vading all animated and vegetable 
nature, universally ; and that it affords 
one of the most beautiful illustrations 
of the deep wisdom and all -pervading 
beneficence of the Creator that has yet 
been discovered. Lastly, I shall de- 
duce that, being what I have dpscribed 
it, it is ill the most complete opposi- 
tion possible to the astounding and 
cruel practical conclusions drawn from 
tlie opinions of Malthus, and now at- 
tempted to be brought into active ope- 
ration in this country, to the deep 
shame and everlasting disgrace of its 
rulers. This 1 am now to attempt to 
do : and this your Lordship wdll, at 
least, acknowledge is no busli-fight- 
iiig. 

The doctrine of Malthus rests then, 
my Lord, upon two sweeping and em- 
phatic assertions. If these tw'o asser- 
tions are true, and can be proved to be 
so, the rest of his theory, being plain 
deductions from them, follows of 
course. What are the two grand as- 
sertions of Malthus ? They are these. 
I. That the natural tendency of po- 
pulation, if unchecked by otlier causes, 
is to increase, in a geometrical ratio, 
of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. &c. 11. That 
food can only at most be made to in- 
crease in an arithmetical ratio of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, &c. From these two asser- 
tions, if granted, lie deduces a third ; 
viz. that population must always tend 
to be in advance of its own resources ; 
and that the people of every country 
must always press too heavily upon 
the means of subsistence, unless this 
tendency to increase be checked. The 
natural checks he declares to be misery 
and vice — the artificial checks, mori 
and prudential restraint, and fear of 
too much offspring. Building upon 
these gener^ assertions a superstruc- 
ture of ^asserted facts, he goes on to 
state, that if it were possible tq afford 
an unlimited snppljr of efficient food 
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to mankind, they would double their 
numbers in each twenty-five or thirty 
years, and that it is the imjwssibilitt/ 
alone of obtaining sustenance that pre- 
vents this: — and those assertions he 
attempts to prove by a reference to 
the different states of population in 
different countries — the general view 
attempted to be given being, that thei’e 
is some constant increase of people in 
all countries, but the greatest in new 
countries where food is supposed to 
be more plentiful — the increase, in all 
cases, arising out of an extension of 
the means of obtaining food. This, 
my lord, I take to be a fair statement 
of the general theory of the celebrated 
— I had almost said too- celebrated, 
Malthus. If it be not so, I can only 
say that I have not designedly misre- 
presented it ; and that 1 am quite wil- 
ling to amend any error that shall be 
pointed out. 

Now I would first observe, my Lord, 
of this theory, that with the exception 
of the assertion of the g*eometrical ra- 
tio of increase in one case, and the 
arithmetical ratio of increase in the 
other — it was not originated by Mal- 
thus, but was broached many years 
before. In fact, the whole of the 
doctrine of the tendency of a people 
to increase more rapidly than their 
food call be made to increase, unless 
moral or natural checks iuteqiose, is 
to be found in the work of Wallace 
on the Prospects of Mankind.’' That 
it should be suffered to sleep unheeded 
in the book of 'W'allace, as a mere 
fantastical speculation under the guise 
of 2 jhilosoi)hy, to be so eagerly adojited 
when resuscitated by Malthus, may, 
perhaps, seem unaccountable to your 
luordship. To me, I must confess, it 
does not seem so ; but with my way 
of accounting for it, it would be irrele- 
vant to the immediate matter in hand 
to trouble your Lordship at present. 

I now address myself immediately 
to the point at issue. TJnless I have 
much misrepresented him, the theory 
of Malthus rests entirely upon the 
truth or falsehood of the two ratios of 
increase of numbers and of food, re- 
spectively — ^?tnd I meet your Lordship 
upon the first. The second may, for 
aught I know to the contrary, be true, 
but the first is false. I deny its truth, 
and assert, in direct opposition to 
Malthus, that there is not any such 
constant tendency to iiicreas^amongst 
mankind. I affirm that this tendency 
only exists under certain definable 


circumstances, an4 never pervades the 
entire of any peoide. 1 affirm, fur- 
ther, that under certain known cir- 
cumstances, the opposite tendencies 
exist ; that is to say, the tendency to 
decrease, and the tendency to remain 
stationary, in numbers. And 1 lastly 
affirm that aU these different tenden- 
cies may and do exist in society at one 
and the same time — increase going on 
amidst one portion of a peojilc, de- 
crease amongst another, and another 
portion neither increasing nor de- 
creasing ; and that it is upon the pro- 
per balance of these that the welfare 
of society de 2 )ends. I can here readily 
imagine your Lordship to recoil from 
these assertions, if j^ou should deign 
to look at this p.qier at all, as being 
amongst tlu* most strange, and api)a- 
rently most at variance with truth and 
common sense that ever mot your no- 
tice. I can easily imagine this. But, 
at the same timcji I must respectfidly 
beg of your Lordshij) not to suffer an 
{ippareiit inqirobability at the outset 
to divert your attention altogether 
from any ncir view of a matter so 
deeply important, little recommended 
as that view may seem to be either by 
the manner or the matter of its au- 
thor. 

1 have affirmed that these different 
tendencies of incrcasii and decrciise, 
and the mean betT\ixt these two, may 
and do exist at one and the same time 
amongst a peoido. 1 have asserted 
that these tendencies exist because of 
the dilferent circumstaiiees in which 
ditferoiit jiortions of a population are 
jdaccd. r am now to show, ,firsl, 
what arc these circumstances ; and 
then hole and wht/ these cireiimstances 
produce such opposite tendencies. I 
shall 2 )rocecd to do this, and in do- 
ing it I shall have to crave your 
Lordshq>’.s attention, whilst I ^joint 
out what is the real laic which regu- 
lates the population of all countries — 
a very different law' from that of Mal- 
thus. The law to w'hich 1 allude is 
one which is more or less admitted by 
all physiologists, naturalists, and me- 
dical persons, to be a law of nature, 
and of the existence of which the 
proofs are innumerable and undoubted ; 
and it is only because this law gene- 
rally pervades nature, animate and 
inanimate, that we have this general 
admission from scientific men, totally 
differing in the objects of their pur- 
suits and studies, and have it corrobo- 
rated by men not sciiiitific but iirac- 
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tical — engaged practically in the same 
pursuits. 

This law is, that when a species, 
whether animal or vegetable, is put 
in danger, nature invariably provides 
an extraordinary effort for its perpe- 
tuation ; and that when, on the con- 
trary, the means of perpetuation are 
profuse, the powers of perpetuation 
are diminished. In short, that what 
I may call the Plethoric State,** is 
vnfavoiirahle to increase ; the Dc- 
plethoric State” (or opposite state), 
fiwoiu'cibley in the same ratio, and ac;- 
eording to the intensity of the diffe- 
rent states, the mean being, of course, 
between the two. 

In attempting to bring before j’^our 
Lordship some of the most striking 
proofs of the existence of this gfneral 
I- \ w, I shall begin wdtli the vegetable 
creation, and go up to human nature 
through tlie world of inft'rior animals. 
1 shall cite as evidence the exjjeriencc 
ofth(‘ gardener and farmer, as well as 
of the botanist and natural liistorian ; 
and confirm the experience' of the idiy- 
sieian by the detiil.s of statistics and 
the actual history of the world as it 
now is. 

First thc‘n, as to the vegetable world ; 
the existence of this general law of 
increase )r det*reasc is admitted by 
all men, scientific or practical, engaged 
in horticultural pursuits. All garden- 
ers as well as botanists know’, that if 
a tree, plant, or ilow’or, be jdaced in 
mould too rich for it, the plethoric 
state*’ is immediately produced, audit 
eea e* to he fruitful. If a tree, it 
runs to :;upcrfluous wood, blossoms 
irregularly, and is destitute of fruit. 
If a flowering shrub, or flowering 
plant, it becomes double, and loses its 
power of producing seed — and next 
ceases, or nearly ceases, even to flow er. 
In order to remedy this, gardeners 
and florists arc accustomed to produce 
the opposite, or deplethoric state,’* 
by artificial means. This they deno- 
minate giving a cheek.” In short, 
they put “ the species” in danger ^ in 
ord«r to produce a corresi)ondingly 
determined eflPort of nature to ensure 
perpetuation, and their end is attain- 
ed. Thus, to make trees bear, gar- 
deners delay and impede the flow of 
the sap, by cutting rings in the bark 
round the tree. This to the tree is a 
process of “ depletion,” and the abun- 
dance of fruit is the effort of nature 
to counteract the danger. The fig. 


when grown in this climate, is pecu- 
liarly liable to drop its fruit when 
about half mature. This, gardeners 
now find, can be prevented by pruning 
the tree so severely as to give it a 
check ;** or if it be grown in a pot, by 
cutting a few inches from its roots all 
round, so as to produce the same effect. 
The invariable result is, that the tree 
retains and matures its fruit. In like 
manner, wdicn a gardener wishes to 
save seed from a cucumber, he does 
not give the plant an extra quantity of 
manure or warmth, but the contrary. 
Ho takes the fruit least fine looking, 
and subjects it to some hardship, fore- 
knowing that it will turn out to be^/7- 
ed with seed 9 whilst finer grown fruit are 
nearly destitute. Upon the same prin- 
ciple the florist, to insure the luxuriant 
flowering of a plant, exposes it for a 
time to the cold. The danger caused 
by a temperature lower than that na- 
tural to it, is follow’ed by nature’s 
usual effort to ensure the continuation 
of the siieeics, and it vegetates and 
flow^crs profusely and luxuriantly ; 
and, if a seed-hearing jilant, seeds ac- 
cordingly, After the same great law 
of nature, vines and other fruiting 
trees and shrubs arc observed to bear 
most abundantly after severe winters, 
and many trees, especially apples and 
pc'ars, always fruit abundantly as soon 
as they touch the blue clay or any 
soil injurious to tliem ; such jwofn- 
sioii of fruit being preparatory to the 
death of the tree, and the effect of the 
state of depletion,” througli which 
it passes to death. 

Such is the most wise and benefi- 
cent dispensation of the Deity through- 
out the vegetable world, by w’hich 
fruitfulness increases in the ratio of 
danger, and ?’/cc vc?'su ; the effort to 
perpetuate being according to the risk 
of non-perpetuation, and an absurd 
superfluity, or profusion of noiirisli- 
mont, on tJic other hand, being inva- 
riably productive of sterility, irregular 
vegetation, and disease. Such being 
the law apparently regulating the 
comparative degrees of fruitfulness 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
we now come to animal life, and hero 
the direct evidence of practical men, 
the experience of the farmer, the 
breeder, and the horse-dealer, abun- 
dantly bear out the analogy, in this 
particular, between vegetable and ani- 
mal productiveness. What does the 
farmer, the grazier, or the breeder, if 
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he wLslies to obtain a breed from 
some pai^icular mare, sow, or heifer ? 
Does Yie fatten the animal in order to 
secure. its fecundity? He does pre-- 
disely the contrary. He keeps it lean. 
He keeps it in that state in which na- 
ture keeps all animals engaged in 
search and travel for food, and ex- 
posed to perpetual interruptions du- 
ring their time of feeding. He does 
this because he knows that to " fatten” 
the animal ; to bring it into the “ ple- 
thoric state” by means of plenty of 
food and leisure, would inevitably be 
to destroy the chances of its fruitful- 
ness. This is a piece of knowledge 
which is acted upon every day, which 
has been acted upon through hundreds 
of years ; and as to ^the certainty of 
which, no person engaged in the pur- 
suits of grazing or agriculture, hesi- 
tates for a moment. With the prolific 
rabbit every schoolboy knows this to 
be the case. He knows that in the 
domestic state they must be stinted in 
food, and kept clean, to make tliem 
breed. That the same law holds good 
with domestic fowls, the little French 
fable of “ Une Femme et su Pottle,*^ 
sufficiently proves. The dame (who 
is a sort of Malthusian in her way), 
thinks to get a double supply of eggs 
by giving her hen double rations of 
barley I What is the consequence ? 
The poor pullet becomes like the Lord 
Hamlet, “ fat and scant of breath” — 
fort grassed and not an egg from that 
time forward will she lay ! Why, my 
lord — why will w'e persist in shutting 
our eyes to homely and opening 
them, at full stretch, to boldly assert- 
ed and merely plausible theories i 
I now come to the home point of 
my argument. I have now arrived 
at the time when 1 must show — if I 
can show — ^that the analogies uj»on 
which I have already touched, and in 
some degree enlarged, are most fully 
borne out in the human worid ; and 
that even a cursory examination as to 
the phenomena of population, will 
show that the same laws which regu- 
late the march of vegetable and ani- 
mal productiveness, govern also the 
peopling of the world by beings made 
of the same clay with your Lordship 
and myself. To do this I have not a 
paucity, but a superabundance of ma- 
terials. I am embarr^sdd only by 
the variety of the facts as to which I 
am to treat. I am to go back to the 
vague traditioiial lore of former ages. 


and to more modern but still byj^one 
notions of a time nearer to our own ; and 
then to show them how these old fan- 
tastic notions or prejudices singularly 
agree with the truth, when developed, 
being, in point of fact, built upon that 
truth, and all along supported by it. 
To this I now proceed; and first, my 
Lord, let me beg your Lordship's at- 
tention to the ancient but widely dif- 
fused notions of the superior fecun- 
dity of those people who were known 
by the title of '' Icthyophagi,^' or 
Fish-eaters. These people were uni- 
versally believed in ancient times to 
be more prolific than the rest of 
mankind, Aristotle, amongst others, 
bearing witness as to the fact. From 
this universal belief arose the fable of 
the origin of Venus from the sea. 
Strange mixture of truth the most im- 
portant, with imagination the most 
fantastical! That any people living 
exclusively upon the low and meagre 
diet of fish must be unnaturally proli- 
fic, the experience of modern times 
will sufficiently prove. The fecun- 
dity, however, is,^ot because the sus- 
tenance is ^^Jish^' but because the 
sustenance is pour. This I shall, in 
the proper place, make apparent, by a 
comparison between the prolificness of 
people, such as the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and Wc&tern Islands of 
Scotland, ho subsist ui)on a low 
diet, chiefly of fish and vegetables, 
and that of the natives of mure favour- 
ed countries, whose fare is richer, 
more plentiful, and more solid — and 
whose labour and exposure are less. 
This general notion of a thin and 
meagre diet being favourable to fruitful- 
ness, is borne out by the recorded opi- 
nions of medical writers upon this sub- 
ject down to thepresent day . Dr Chqyne 
and others, in their Dietetic Treatises, 
insist upon it, and instances are enu- 
merated, by medical writers of all 
ages, of persons, who, being childless 
during their prosperity, became pa- 
rents of families after being subjected 
to privations and the scanty table and 
hard bed of misfortune. The Atra- 
ordinary tendencies to propagation, 
evinced by all persons convalescent, 
after enfeebling diseases, pestilences, 
fevers, &c., is known to all medical 
men, elucidating the same law. These 
considerations, however, are general, 
and as general narrations of facts, 
given by writers ancient and modem, 
without any reference to the peculiar 
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point now in dispute, I alone refer to 
them. Let us proceed to try the evi- 
dence of facts more specific, and un- 
der our own immediate notice, and 
within our own immediate knowledgel 
And here, my Lord, I shall come 
home to your Lordship, and refer you 
to the history of that House in which 
your Lordship sits, and of which you 
are one of the principal ornaments. 
In that House, what description 
of spectacle do we behold? We be- 
hold a collection of men, selected ori- 
ginally on account of their power and 
wealth, invested with enviable privi- 
leges and irresponsible power, and 
inheriting these privileges and that 
power because they belonged to their 
forefathers. Such men have every in- 
ducement that human nature can devise 
to transmit their valuable possessions to 
their posterity, and to have lineal suc- 
cessors to whom to transmit them. 
Yet what has been tlie event? Have 
they increased in mimbers, as, accord- 
ing to the Malthusian theory, they 
must ha\e done? No such thing! It 
is notorious that, l)ut for perpetmd 
creations,” they would have gone on 
decrcasiii;.*' in number. That nearly 
half of tl.e present House of Peers 
have been made Peers during the last 
half c( iiLury ; find that, had they 
been left to Ilnur own powcTS of ad(l- 
ing to tlieir numbers, since tlie acces- 
sion of the Tudors to the throne, they 
could hardly have reckoned past a 
score or two. AVhy is the i)rinciple 
of iiii-rease dead, then, hero, where 
of dll coiieeivahlc places ought to 
live ; and why is it living iii the in- 
stance which I am about to quote, 
wliere of all places it ought to have 
died ? 

A few years ago, was, by a mere 
chance, discovered upon a small and 
barren island, named “ Pitcairn’s Is- 
land,* a little colony founded by four 
or live of the mutineers who ran away 
with his Majesty’s ship Bounty, wlieii 
under the command of Captain Bligli, 
on what w'as called the Breadfruit- 
Tree Expedition.” This mutiny took 
place not quite fifty years ago ; and 
after some vicissitudes, it should seem 
that John Adams, the i)atriarch of this 
colony, with four other Englishmen, 
and an equal numbi^r of male native 
Otaheitans, with a corresponding 
number of females, took refuge in this 
little Island of Pitcairn. Here, from 
siccident and the effects of ungoverned 


passions, tbeir population was soon di- 
minij^hed. One man fell from a cliff* 
and was killed — the others quarrelled 
as to the possession of the females, 
atid in a few months Adams and his 
three companions, with seven women 
in all, and with the children then ex- 
isting, not amounting to twenty indi- 
vidu^s, were the inhabitants of the 
island. It was a spot by no means 
abounding in articles of sustenance. 
Animal food there was none, save 
such as could be derived from a few 
rabbits and rats. The birds were 
principally sea fowl ; and upon their 
eggs, and upon the fish, with which 
the coast abounded, the colonists for 
the most part subsisted — obtaining a 
precarious livelihood with much toil 
and some danger — and ekeing out 
these scanty supplies with the fruits 
which the woods afforded. Grain 
they had none, nor, as it should seem, 

any variety of esculent vegetables 

When discovered, Adams and his de- 
scendants had been upon the island 
forfy years and upwards ; and during 
this period the numbers of this singu- 
lar colony amounted to one hundred 
and ciglity persons of all ages. Here 
the theory of Malthus had taken its 
full swung in practice. Not content 
with doubling their numbers in each 
twentg-Jive years, this prolific commu- 
nity bad at least oc-fnpled itself in 
forty years ; but is there any man to 
believe that this was in consequence 
of the truth of this theory ? If so, then 
such believer must hold, that out of 
their rabbits and their rats, these colo- 
nists contrived to obtain more and^ 
better dinners than the House of Lords 
could do from their estates, if compa- 
rative plenty or scarcity of victuals 
be the cause of high or low states of 
population ; for, whilst the one w^ent on 
decreasing, the other went on increas- 
ing at this fearful rate ! This, my Lord, 
it is impo>siblo to believe; but upon 
the principle I have laid down, how’’ 
easily is the wdiole accounted for ? — 
These colonists thus rapidly increased, 
not because they had abundance to 
sustain life, but for the opposite rea- 
son, because their fare was meagre 
and scanty, and obtained only througli 
incessant exercise and exposure of all 
kinds. Thus they “ increased and 
multiplied,” ^whilst the manors of the 
luxurious lords were passing into alien 
hands for want of heirs, and the se- 
cond -estate was literally eating itself 
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off the face of the earth. It may be 
said that ^ese islanders were removed 
from contact with many contagious 
diseases. True — but were they more 
so than the children of the English 
peers, surrounded with their wid5 and 
lofty park walls, and secured by every 
means man can devise from the vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold, the stroke of 
the sun, or the chill of the damp 
evening sea-breeze Not so ; depijlved 
of medicine or medical assistance in 
case of disease or accidents, their ex- 
posure to casualties must have been 
great, and I defy you or any one, my 
Lord, to account for the different situ- 
ations of these two bodies of persons, 
with any show of probability, on 
grounds other than those I have ad- 
duced. 

Similar consequences are observed 
to take place in the black population 
of the Southern United American 
States. The numbers of the slaves 
increase, whilst the emancipated Ne- 
groes or frecd-blacks decrease in 
numbers. The first are worked and 
moderately fed. The second, desti- 
tute of taste for the most ordinary 
luxuries, are enabled by a little labour 
to indulge themselves to the uttermost 
in the vulgar sensualities of our na- 
ture ; and the consequence is remarked 
by Americans to bo as 1 have descri- 
bed it. 

Still these arc extreme and insulated 
instances. Let us take larger bodies, 
with the circumstances of whoso lives 
we are familiar, and sec whether the 
theory of Malthus explains the pheno- 
mena better than I can do, or so well. 

•Look, my Lord, at the Society of 
Friends,” or Quakers,” as they 
were at first derisively called. Tliis 
sect is probably the most oi)ulcnt in 
proportion to its numbers of all the 
bodies of Dissenters. It keeps its 
own poor in so admirable a manner, 
that a destitute, or even apparently 
poor Quaker, is not to be seen — the 
members of this body almost univer- 
sally marry, and yet not having been 
aided by accessions to their numbers 
by means of conversion to any extent, 
it is believed that the body has de- 
creased during the last century. I 
cannot find that they have the means 
of a correctknowledge of their numbers 
at any stated periods, but this is their 
impression. Some may deny the de- 
crease, but no one argues for any 
sensible increase. This might puzzle 


Malthus, but I will take another body 
as an instance of the slowness of in- 
crease where men are properly fed. 
Of this body your Lordship has, I 
believe, some knowledge — I mean the 
body of the freemen or free bur- 
gesses of the town from which I now 
address your Lordship — Newcastlc- 
upon-T^uie. Here 1 have better data 
on which to proceed. The freemen of 
Newcastle,! need hardly tell your Lord- 
ship, have had, up to the commence- 
ment of the last half century, an al- 
most entire and complete monopoly of 
the trade of this flourishing town. No 
non-freeman was, before that time, 
allowed to open a shop within the 
liberties of the town and county of 
Newcastle. Of many of the employ- 
ments they enjoyed jilso a monopoly — 
the corporate offices were filled by 
them iilone. The election of members 
of Parliament being also vested in 
them, they exclusively had the enjoy- 
ment of almost all the local Govern- 
ment official situations, as well a." of 
those under the (iorporatioii. They 
possessed property, both separately, as 
compfinies or guildrios, and conjointly 
— they tenanted hospitals exclusively, 
and were in every possible way a 
favoured caste, enjoying all the good 
things” of one of the richest corpora- 
tions in England or any where else. 
Hence, without gross imprudence, no 
free burgess needed to be poor — all 
might be, and many were, prosperous 
and wealthy, 'riicre were tuo ways 
of obtaining the freedom of the town 
— iuhcj iiancc and set vitude — but as all 
the sons dF a freeman were free by 
birth, they had ample means (accord- 
ing to Mr Malthus) for increasing* 
their numbers. Strange to say, with 
all these aids, and with the extrinsic 
aid of the per])ctual addition of free- 
men by servitude, thej’ do not seem to 
have done so materially, at all events 
not during the last hundred-and- 
twenty years. The means I have of 
shewing this is by a reference to the 
books of tlie stewards of the com- 
panies, which give the poll on all the 
contested elections from the year 1710 
inclusive. The extracts I have ob- 
tained’ through the kindness of my ex- 
cellent friend their worthy secretary, 
and his are the calculations of the 
numbers actually voting. Before, 
however, going into these results, I 
Ifhall show, from the same source, tho 
jprobable proportion of the additions 
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to the body by persons acquiring free* numbers claiming freedom on each 
dom by servitude. ground for five years. 

The following table shows tbo 


1832, 

Birth. 

43 claimed. 

1833, 

40 

1834, 

47 

1835, 

86 

1836, 

31 

Totals, 

247 


Of these my friend remarks, ^'311 
])ersons only were admitted. 1 do not 
know tlvc’^ proportion of the parties 
admitted by birth or servitude, but 
conclude they are in the same ratio as 
♦he claimants.” Thus, then, it should 
seem that the additions by servitude 
have more than kept pace with tliose 
by birth. The chief cause of non- 
a(lmi>sion i's the inability or unwilling- 
ne.ss of many to pay the Fees, which 
amount to about Pounds — a 

heavy sum lor a young man i>’ * ..rrow 
circiinistances. This obst how- 
ever, generally disa])pears before con- 
tested elections, ’'Hicu those, whose 
(dahii's arc valid, hciuone mysteriously 
p()sscss<*d of the needful for taking 


Servitude. 

63 claimed. 

57 

63 

88 

59 

Great total, 

‘ 350 597 claimants. 

up their freedom,” as it is called ! 
The servitude, however, must be a 
hona fide apprenticeship of seven years ; 
and the omission of the father to take 
up freedom bars the son, though the 
grandfather may have been free. 

I shall now give the particulars of 
the polls at all the contested elections, 
from that of the year 1710, down to 
tin* passing of the Reform Bill in 1 832. 
I'rOiii these returns your Loi’ilship 
will see that the number of votes given 
in the election of 17'22 is nearly 
equal to the numbers polled in tluj 
otlier subsequent g'reat contests which 
occurred in 1741, in 1774, in 1777, 
and in 1780. 


A umbers of votes polled at the contested Elections for Neivcastle^upon-T'tpir^ 
catculaUd from the hooks of the Stewards of the Incorporated Companies, by 
John Broun, Esq., Secret^try to the Stewards : — 


1710. Sir William Bhickett, 
Mr Wrightsen, 

Mr W. Carr, 

1T15. Sir William Blackett, 
• ^Ir Wrightsen, 

]\Ir (daveriug, 
il'-l’l. ]\Ir W. (Jarr, 

Sir V/illiam Blackett, 
hlr Wrightsen, 

17*27. Sir William Blackett, 
Mr N. Fenwick, . 
Mr Carr, 

1734. Mr Walter Blackett, 
N. Fcmvick, . 

Mr W. Carr, 

1741. Sir Walter Blackett, 
Mr N. Fenwick, . 
^latthew llidlcy, . 
William Carr, 

1774. Sir Walter Blackett,^ 
Sir Matthew Ridley 
CJaptain Phipps, 

Mr Delaval, . 

1777. Sir John Trevelyan, 

A . R . Stoney Bowes, 
1780. Sir Matthew Ridley, 
A. R. S. Bowes, . 

Mr Delaval, . 


Votos. 


1177 ) 

886 y 

609) 
639 ) 
550 [ 
2(»3 ) 
1234 ) 
1158 } 
831 ) 
1202 ) 
1 189 y 
(J20 ) 
1354 ) 
1083 y 
716 ) 



1432] 
1411 I 
795 f 
077 J 
1163 ) 
1008 j 
J408 ) 
1135 V 
1085) 


Tw'o days only. 
1700 voters probably. 

No time given. 


Probably 2000 voters. 

Three days. 
Probably 2000 voters. 

Eight days. 

1795 voters. 

A great contest. Six days. 
2391 voters. 


A great contest. 
2162 voters. 

2231 voters. 

2245 voters. 

2 A 
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The lion. Mr Scott, 
Sir Matthew llidley, 
Mr Ellison, 


A single day. 
800 only voted. 


From all this it is evident, that 
though it is certain that the i^opu- 
lation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 
been steadily increasing, and from 
causes capable of being easily pointed 
out, the freemen or free burgesses, 
despite the aid of those acquiring free- 
dom by apprenticeship, have not ma- 
terially added to that increase. Yet, 
according to the notions of Malthus, 
this particular set of men, favourably 
situated as they have been as to worldly 
circumstances, ought to have been ac- 
tive agents in this increase. What, 
then, has here checked tlie “ geometri- 
cal ratio?” “ Vice, misery, or moral 
restraint?” Nothing of the kind. I 
can answer for it, that none of these 
have existed in any extraordinary de- 
gree for many years amongst flic iree- 
mcn of Newcastle. 

I shall now, my Tjorcl, attempt to 
show, by some more extcinled enqui- 
ries, how far these ideas of mine are 
borne out by national statistics, by a 
comparison of th(‘ known states of the 
population of countri(‘s or parts of 
countries, with those of other coun- 
tries or parts of countries, coin] taring at 
the same time the modes of living in 
all and each. I shall endeavour to show 
this — And first, 1 would n'fer your 
Lordship generally to the state of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and to that of 
Ireland, and compare these states with 
tliat of Belgium. 

The food of the Scotch Highlanders 
is, your Lordship knows, inosth oat- 
meal, fish, and potatoes, and other escu- 
lent vegetables. The food of the Irish 
(abundant as that country is in cattle) 
is, as we all know, much the same. In 
these countries, families of sixt(‘en, 
eighteen, or twenty children, are quite 
common ; and amongst the poor, un- 
happily the great mass of the ijcople, 
eight, ten, or even a dozen children are 
universally to be met with. Wl*.t the 
real average family amongst these 
classes, in these countries, actually is, I 
do not know ; but 1 should calculate it 
at not less than nix living ddldren to 
each family. Contrast this with the rich 
pastoral country of the Netherlands, 
where flesh meat, and rich cheese, and 
milk, constitute the food of the. inha- 


bitants to a great extent. In these 
countries a family of half the number 
of a Highland or Irish family would 
be, .and is looked at as a prodigy, and 
the father and mother would probably 
be presented to King Leopold as most 
meritoriously adding to the number of 
his lieges — w'ithout a thought of Mal- 
thus. This, however, is a general 
comparison, and I shall noA^ go more 
methodh'ally to work, and shoAv how 
the calculated populations of various 
countries rise or fall according to the 
nature and ([iiantity of their food. 

Tlie most .sti iking and curious ex- 
emjdificatioii of the effects of the dif- 
ferent nuidesof livingiipou population, 
is to be found, pcrhaiis, in the statistics 
of die Russian enqiire, including’, as it 
does, various T’aces ot‘ j)eople, living in 
climates the most difl'cnuit, upon soils 
the must opposiie in quality, and idl 
nud(*i* one govermnenf, though foreign 
to (Mch other in hahits, modes of life, 
and language. The gri*at ai'ea of the 
Russian omj)ire, that is to say, all its 
Asiatic, and a large part of its Euro- 
])eaii dominions, is iuhahiUnl by people 
the nio-1 truly iiashwal of any cxist- 
iiig in the \\orld. Tliel** wc.dth is 
cattle — their export^ tho tallow, hides, 
and horns — thcir food the llesli. A 
small p(»rti(m of the Russian inqure is, 
however, of a totally different cliarac- 
ter. Tlie kingdom of INda.nd, ainl the 
jiroA’inces herdcring u]>on it, an* es'^cii- 
tially eorn countries, and lienee tlie 
food of the ])eo])le is totally different 
from that of the population of the rest 
of the iirmcii'^e empire t>f the Czars. 
Thronglioutthc immense j.astoral ]U'o- 
vhiccs, where the co tflr arc hided Jbr the 
sahe o f the Udloic and hides, the flt'sb, 
salted fw frozen, is of course the food 
of the jicojilc. being s;o phnitiful as to 
be ahnosi vaineloss. This is appa- 
rent in the fact, that even in the 
capital, in St Retcrshnrg itself, beef 
may always bo had at a prii^e hardly 
amounting to an English j^emny per 
lb,, and tlie xcry choicest, meat at three 
halfpence, English, per lb., tlioujgh the 
cattle arc driven from a groat distani^e 
for the supxdy of the capital; and frozen 
game and salt meats of all descriptions 
are plentiful and cheap in the extreme. 


^ In 1832, the number of freemen resident within seven miles of Newenstle, was 
K'dO only. QMr rrl .) 
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It is also to be observed, that there the four-legged stock on his estate, 
exist no political or other checks to Bearing all these circumstances in 
the increase of the Russian population, mind, let us look at the facts as de- 
The serfs being a valuable part of the tailed in « M. Hassel’s tables of the 
estate, the Russian landlord, so far population of Russia,” as reprinted by 
from wishing to clear his lands, coimts M^te Brun, taking first the great divi- 
up his boors, as he do(‘s liis cattle, by sions. In giving these I must premise*, 
the head, wishing both to increase; that the Russian square mile of M. 
and the conscriptions for the armies Hassel is equal to twenty Enghsh 
are far more burtheiisoiiie in his eyes, square milesy or rather more than two 
when directed towards the two, tliaii English square leagues. 


Name of DiviaioJis. 

Siiiiirt* miles 

Population. No. of people to 


in If. 


a square mile. 

Russian Empiuf, 

367,494 

59,203,700 

101 

(divided into) 




European Asia, 

72,801 

44,118,600 

006 

Kingdom of Poland, 

2,293 

3,541,900 

1,544 

Asiatic Russia, 

208,339 

11,663,200 

43^ 

American Russia, 

24,000 

50,000 


Here then w^e see tliat in tlie 

king- pi re If 

we take more 

minute divi- 

dom of Poland, when* corn is a 

irrcnt siou the 

same results 

show them- 

proportion of the food of the i)eoi>le, selves. Ir the Duchv 

of Courland, 

rather than animal food, but 

it the for instrinei and in Western Russia, 

same time with ahiindane.e of it, the the results 

are as follows. 

TIicsc coun- 

nuinliers on a Russian square mile are tries bordc 

r upon Poland, and are for 

io44 individuals, or nc'arly fen 

times the most part similar as 

to the other 

the average of all the rest of the cm- circumstances. 


DiviMori. 

Square mih'S in it, 

Population. 

JVr^on<» 1o { 


(iractioji^ omitted). 


square mile 

C/Vmrlaiid, 

, 509 

.581,300 

1,142 

Western Russia, 

7,537 

8,488,900 

1,125 

(including) 




Government of Wilna, 

1,081 

1,357,400 

1,255 

of Grodno, 

320 

808,100 

1,019 

— of Bialystock, 

158 

224,000 

1,422 

of Witepsk, 

. 008 

934,900 

1,398 

of Moliiicw, 

918 

985,400 

1,073 

of Minsk, 

1,832 

1,160,100 

033 

of Volliynia, 

1,394 

1,496,300 

1,072 

of Podolia, 

948 

1,402,190 

1,542 


1 have been thus particular, in order favourable circumstances, very stri- 
fe show that this population is spread king. Let us instance the two king- 
oqually over these countries, and not doms of Kasan and Astrakhan. These 
arising from masses collected in a few contain some of the finest pastoral 
large cities or towns. provinces of Russia. Tlio quantities 

If we contrast 'with these tables some of tallow produced by them are very 
of the lesser divisions of Eastern or large, and of remarkably tine quality, 
Asiatic Russia, the difference will be though less skilfidly dealt with than in 
found to bo, even under the most other districts. 


Names df Divisions. 

Square miles. 

Population. 

Persons to each 
mile. 

Kingdom op Kas^^ . 
(including*) 

11,521 

5,746,250 

498 

Government of Kasan, 

1,123 

1,028,150 

915 

— of Viatka, 

2,221 

1,293,800 

582 

— of Perm, 

5,996 

1,209,900 

212 

of Simbrisk, 

1,402 

1,119,400 

798 


777 

1,035,000 

1,331 
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Names of Divisions. 

Kingdom of Astrakhan, • 
(including) 

Government of Astrakhan, 

of Sa'wtow, 

of Orenbiirgli, 

These tables, published under sanc- 
tion of the Russian Government, are, 
past doubt, substantially correct. The 
contrasts they present arc surely ex- 
traordiiifiry ; and what is there in the 
theory of Malthus to account for these 
discrepancies, unless vice, misery, and 
moral restraint can be shown to exist 
where animal food is to be had nearly 
gratis, and where population is en- 
couraged both by the owners of the 
soil, and the government of the couii- 
try ! 

Such results, one would imagine, 
might have led M. Malte Brun, and 
others conversant with such details, to 
have doubted of the soundness of the 
notion, that mere populousncss was a 
sign of the prosperity of nations. 
Theories, however, are spectacles 
through which men unhappily look at 
facts, as the following extract from M. 
Maltc Brun’s description of France 
(for to France 1 now turn) will evince. 
Thus speaks Malte Brun of Southern 
France : — 

'‘We have had occasion to observe 
the mild climate, the romantic sites, 
and the remains of R oman power in 
the twenty-eight departments that form 
the southern region of France. The 
inhabitants, it has been seen, are fa- 
voured by nature ; the ditferent jiro- 
ductions are admirably suited for their 
country ; with the 'exception of the 
mountains, the soil is every- where 
fruitful. But if the population be com- 
pared with the surface, it will be found 
that the result accords ill with the na- 
tural advantages of the same vast 
region which makes up more than a 
third part of the kingdom. The ex- 
tent is equal to 9000 square leagues ; 
the population to 8,404,000 indivi- 
duals ; thus the number of inhabitants 
to every square league does not amount 
to nine hundred and thirty-four, a 
result beloTT the mean number in the 
other divisions of the same country. 
Such facts arc not without their value ; 
(Jtres veritable, M. Malte JBrun /) if 
the best and most fruitful part of 
France is comparatively poor and ill- 
peopled, it proves how much the mu- 
nificence of nature may be surpassed 
by the industry and resources of man. 
Government, too, may derive an im- 
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uare miles. Population. Persons to each 

mile. 

13,823 2,598,700 118 

3,899 222,700 57 

4,297 1,333,500 310 

5,626 1,043,500 185 


portant lesson from the same fact ; it 
may thus be taught to appreciate the 
elements of its wealth and power. 
Thirteen departments make up the 
W'cstern region ; the population rela- 
tively to the surface is greater than 
the last, for 5,428,000 inhabitants arc 
scattered over a surface of 4200 square 
leagues ; consequently, the average 
number to every square league ex- 
ceeds 1290. Still the advantages of 
education are little known in the 
western region ; in that point it is al- 
most on a level with the preceding. 
How much, then, might the popula- 
tion and wealth be increased, if igno ■ 
ranee no longer formed a barrier to 
the expansion of industry ? ” — Malti 
Brun, Geography, vol. viii. p, 273. 

Let us auah/ze this passage, strange 
and self-contradictory as it is. The 
southern departments of France, it 
seems, are eminently fruitful. But 
then the people arc only 934 to the 
square league — much below the me'jii 
number of other divisions. 'Thtrc- 
fore, says he, these districts are com- 
paratively and ill-peopled, and 

places them below the otlier hi- tier 
peojded regions with 1290 to tlic 
square league, admitting, at the same 
time, that, in point of cdnvatiou and 
science, they arc on n par! He, in 
the same breath, blames the Govern- 
ment for this disparity. Now, is not 
this monstrous, my Lord? Here we 
have a region stigmatized as " poor,” 
because it divides greater natural 
wealth amongst fewer inhabitants than 
another region. At the same time, 
we have this other region held forth 
as comparatively belter, because it has 
more i)eople, though these people are 
admitted to have no more scientitic 
skill than their rivals to do away with 
the eflccts of the natural sterility of 
their soil, and augment their means 
of living comfortably nearer to their 
numerical extent. How, too, was a 
Government to help this ? If the 
really poor country — I mean the po- 
pulous one — were to be helped. Go- 
vernment might do this, cither by giv- 
ing them money and provisions, or 
enabling them to emigrate. But how 
is it to help the really rich district 9 
If, in despite of the absence of Mai- 
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tlius's check of misery they will 
not produce more children — if, ac- 
cording to Malte Brun, they will not 
produce this unerring evidence of in- 
dustry” — how, in the name of all that 
is rational, can ‘^Government” help 
that ? The truth here is, that the po- 

BliElACtN];:, OR BrITTANV, 
including — 

1 . Department of Finisterre, 

2. — Cote dll Nord, 

3. — Le Mortchan, 

4. — Isle de Vilainc, 

o. i— Bas de Loire, 


verty has produced the population ; 
and, in proof of this, I shall cite as 
evidence the poorest province of all 
France — the province which all travel- 
lers agree in describing as being the 
likest to Ireland — Bretagne or Brit- 
tany. It is as follows : — 


1376 Population to the square league, 
1470 
1157 
1661 
1405 


5)7069 


And yet this is confessedly the poor- 
est and most sciiialitl, the least com- 
fortable and most ragged, of the 
French dej)artmeiits : so true is it that 
want and numbers always go on i/i- 
creasing together^ and vice versa. 

Let us now look at India, and w'c 
shall find precisely the same results. 
In the immense territory of Indostan, 
it is Avell known that tlic^ principal 
food of the iiduibitants is rice. The 
Braminical religion ftirbids the use of 
animal fifod, and this religion is pre- 
dominant over the greater portion of 
this vast region. The consc(pience of 
tills mode of life is, that the numbers 
of the people so press upon their 
means of subsistence, that famines 
frecpientiy occur, and the population 
is ;ictually tliiimed, for a brief space, 
l>y death Irom hunger ; soon, however, 
to be repleiiihlied by fresh myriads. 

M. Malte Brun ttates the area of 
Indostan, including both the British 
and native territories, at one million 
tiro hundred and eighty thousand 
square miles Knglish. This broad 
expanse is crossed by chains of im- 
mense mountains (luite uninhabitable, 
and much of the more level parts of 
the country is yet forest, swamp, and 
jungle, the domain of the elephant, 
the tiger, the buffalo, and the rhino- 
ceros ; and yet the population is esti- 
mated as high as one hundred and 
thirty -four millions of human beings, 
being, in round numbers, about eleven 
hundred to the British square league 
for the whole, which is far beyond 
that of the most fertile departments of 
the beautiful country of France, and 
probably, if the space they in fact 
occupy could be accurately estimated, 
far beyond that of any European 


1414 Average to the square league. 

country, not excepting even poor and 
miserable Ireland, which is the most 
populous of all. In China, similar 
causes are known to have produced 
similar consequences ; and frightful 
scenes of child-murder and child- 
abandonment are believed to be of 
constant occurrence throughout the 
Celestial empire. The exact popula- 
tion can only be guessed at, and the 
guesses arc various. Allerstein, in 
1743, estimated the Chinese people 
at one hundred and ninety-eight mil- 
lions, which Malte Brun reduces to one 
hundred and fifty millions, but whicli 
Macartney, in 1795, made to amount 
to three hundred and thirty millions. 
Taking the medium of two hundred 
millions, the result to the square mile 
is enormous, the area of China being 
only one million two hundred ami 
ninety-seven thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine square miles, or, in 
round numbers, one hundred and 
forty-five thousand square leagues — 
whilst Macartney’s estimate would 
give two thousand seven hundred 
persons to every square league of this 
immense empire ; which, however, 
over-peopled as it is knowm to be, is 
hardly credible. But what a contrast 
here with beef-crammed, gross, swd- 
iiish Russia ! 

It is lamentable to think, my Lord, 
that next to these Eastern countries, one 
of the most populous in the world is 
poor and squalid Ireland. The entire 
area of Ireland is 31,875 square Eng- 
lish miles. The population is now 
eight millions, at least ; but if the 
rate of increase from 1821 to 1831 be 
taken, probably nearer eight millions 
and a-half, or, in round numbers, two 
thousand five hundred persons to each 
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square league ; and this in a country 
from which much of the wheat, and 
nearly all the live-stock are exported, 
and where it is known that, out of 
twenty million acres, only fourteen 
millious arc cultivated, or in any way 
productive of food for the inhabi- 
tants. In countries where pasturage 
and tillage are both pursued, and the 
food of the inhabitants is of ave- 
rage goodness, the population is al- 
ways moderate. In highly fertile 
Italy, for instance, tliere are sixteen 
millions of persons upon ten thousand 
French square leagues, whicli are its 
afea, being 1000 to the league — and the 
rate of increase is trifling — the aoet'age 
of birtl» to a marriage being three 
only. In the Netherlands, which is be- 
yond question the most fertile and most 
and best cultivated tract in Europe 
— ^where there are no mountains, and 
hardly an impediment to tillage ; in 
short, where every rood of land is pro- 
ductive, and where 2 >asturage and till- 
age are equally ])ursued, we have 
similar results, a stationary and not im- 
moderate population, living well, and 
their numbers only in accordance 
with their food. In this beautiful 
country, which is like one great gar- 
den, there is not one person for each 
hectare of land (two and a-half acres 
English), despite the influx of persons 
thither since the end of the war in 
1815, and yet these lands are nearly 
all in the highest state of produc- 
tiveness (a population below that of 
half- cultivated, half-starved Ireland) ; 
whilst here, instead of families of a 
dozen children being seen, the average 
produce of a marriage is only four 
children ; and the population remains 
nearly stationary, the ])roportion of 
deaths to births being of course very 
high. The increase of population in 
the United States has been much 
harped upon by Mr Malthus and 
others. Of this I have only to say, 
that, of all countries, it is the least 
likely for obtaining true results ; the 
immigration there of persons, fleeing 
from the wretchedness of Europe, be- 
ing so great and constant as to baffle 
calculation. 

Here, my Lord, I conclude, not 
from want of matter, but from a fear 
of tedious repetition. The facts I 
have adduced, however, are enough 
for me. 

1 conclude from tiiem the following 
axioms, as to the truth of which 1 am 
confident : 


1st, That where a people are amply 
and sufficiently supplied with solid 
food, their tendency is upon the whole 
not to increase. 

2d, That in ail societies so sup- 
plied, the great bulk of the popula- 
^on are stationary as to number, and 
that any increase at one end amongst 
the poorest is counteracted by a dimi- 
nution at the other end amongst the 
luxurious. 

3d, That this law generally per- 
vades nature, inasmuch as die in- 
ferior animals, and all vegetable pro- 
ductions, cease to be productive if 
their food or soil be naturally or arli- 
ficiidlj" too abundant or too rich. 

4th, That, on the other hand, if the 
species be endangered, by want of 
sufficient sustenance, or by other enfee- 
bling causes, the tendency to increase 
is immediately augmented, and that 
this general law pervades the vege- 
table as well as animal kingdom. 

5th, That these laws clearlj ac- 
count for the great dilferences as to 
increase of jiopulation in diftereut 
countries, and that no other theory 
has accoiq^ted, nor cun account, for 
these differences. 

Such, my Lord, are tlie effects 
which the foregoing considerations 
have produced upon my mind. That 
they should produce a similar impres- 
sion upon your Lordshqfs, it woidd 
be arrogant in me to hope. If, how- 
ever, this pai)cr should meet the eye 
of your Lordship, and have cogency 
enough to induce you to pause and 
reconsider tliis question, or deem it 
worthy of a reconsideration, I shall 
be amply repaid by the feeling that 
I have not, at all events, written in 
vain. Nor do I altogether despair of 
this; because 1, like your l.ordsnip, 
was at one time wholly subdued by 
the at once confident and idausible 
assertions of Malthus, to which, at 
that jieriod, I had absolutely nothing to 
o2>po5e,hut which, I am now convinced, 
are altogether futile, and founded on 
a total ignorance of physiology and 
existing facts. 

With every deference for your Lord- 
ship, and a deep respect for your Lord- 
ship's great and varied acquirements 
and talents, 

1 have the honour to remain. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient 
and humble servant, 
Thomas Doubled ay# 
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ON FICTITIOUS VOTES. 


We delight in fiction ; for though per- 
haps not so wonderful as truth, it is just 
as instructive, and far more agreeable. 
But wo detest Fictitious Votes 
and still more do we detest the sense- 
less jargon which wc have lately" heard 
about tliom. There are, however, 
sumo considerations which at jireseiit 
almost force the subject uj)on us ; and 
we hope, tlicrefore, that our readers 
■v\ ill bear Avitli us, while, in a very lew 
v. ords, we endeavour to put it in its 
juat light. 

The clamour, then, wliich has re- 
cently been made against these so- 
calied fictitious votes, seem to us not 
Old} unreasonable and unmeaniug, 
but of a t(‘nd(*ney the most daIlgerolL^ ; 
tv‘nding, tlsiuk, to con.^'*(]uence« 
■VNliieli have proliably never been ( (.n- 
tomplated by many even of those who 
lenil to it the sanction ol' tiK‘ir names. 
I'he rouses of it can hardly need to be 
pointed out to any mie ro has ob- 
served the u.!i vr\':.-s of ]ioHtic:»l events 
in bcoth n i ,muI to Semiand we sliall 
confine our juvsent <e'.>«M’vations. dur- 
ing tJic-e t.iree or four ^ ears ])ast ; 
Dii^y ;iri‘ to he found in tue natural. 
Though ju’oh.ihly to many ]j(‘rsons tne 
unlooked-for operation iif that great 
charter of <Mir rights and lil>erlu‘s, the 
lleform Bill. It w’as tlic avovyed oh- 
jeet of the autliors of that measure, 
that the e]eeli\e franchise should be 
based oil iiioPERTY — the only basis, 
siirel}', on which ;iny soher-minded 
man would ever wish to see it rest. 
Many, no doubt, were our ohjcclioiis 
to the mode in which this object 
'was carried into eflect in the Reform 
act : but let that jiass ; it is sullicicnt 
for our present puqiose that it is agreed 
on all hands, that property does 
form the foundation of our present 
political rights. Now it is quite clear, 
that property has ever been and must 
ever be Conservative ; and it is equally 
clear, that if political influence has any 
relation to jiropcrty at all, it must 
always in process of time come to bear 
a tolerably accurate proportion to it. 
While the country was yet reeling 
under the shock which its whole social 
fabric received in the enactment of the 
Reform Bill, this was perhaps less ap- 
parent; but the experience of more 
recent and tranquil years, and the state 
of parties at the present moment, must 


couvince every one of the indestructi- 
ble strength of this all-important 
lirinciple. Property has in many 
jdaces resumed, and is everywhere fast 
resuming its natural and legitimate in- 
fluence, Hence the recent triumphs 
of Coiiservaiism ; hence the cheering 
prosjicct of a return to peace, order, 
and good (iovcrniiiont ; and hence the 
chiinour of the Whigs against what, 
cither Avith reckle^h disregiirdof trutj^ 
or in jirofonnd ignorance of the siff 
jc‘ct, they are pleased to term “ ficti- 
tious Amtes.” • 

No one Avho considers the subject 
for a single moment can doubt that 
this is th(' true and only cause of the 
outcry A\ hj(*h lias lately been raised by 
the Whigs on this subject ; for hi 
every thing that has been said by 
tlii'in as to iictitioiis votes, though the 
meaning is, in many respects, to tlie^ 
last di‘gree ohsenre* and unintelligible,* 
it is yet (jiiite manifest that there is a 
cniut.uit reference to those cases ge- 
iier.iily in which the elective franchise 
has been obiaiiicd Avith the avowed 
f*])jccl of strengthening the Conserva- 
ti\e iiitciost. The plain English of 
this, of course, just is — we feel that 
the property of the country is against 
us ; tliC jiolitical poiATr which Ave have 
obtained by means of other influences, 
A\diich are tenqiorary, precarious, and 
unstable, is thus in a fair way of being 
AA i’csted from us, and this must be 
aAorted just by the old expedient of 
renderhig one portion of the commu- 
nity hateful to another portion of it.” 
It is true that they now find them- 
scIa'cs ill a position hi Avhich they nei- 
ther know to what portion of the com- 
munity the language of discord can 
be addressed, with a due regard to 
their own safety, nor can venture to 
explain against what portion of it it is 
directed; for, on the one hand, they 
arc Avell aAvaro that the answer to it 
may be the answer of pure Radical- 
ism ; and, on the other hand, they feel 
that any attempt at explanation must 
just bring them at once to the ludi- 
crous acknowledgment that they ob- 
ject to all political influence whatever 
which is not exercised in their own 
favour. Btill, hoAvever, this is, and 
must be, tlie true meaning of aU that 
has lately been said on this subject of 
fictitious votes ,* ” for if this term be 
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thus applied generally to cases where 
votes have been obtained in order to 
strengthen the adverse political inte- 
rest, we would beg to enquire what 
other ground can bo assigned for the 
application to such cases of any ex- 
pression implying reproach or oblo- 
quy ? No man, surely, will maintain 
that the motives from which property, 
or any right with regard to property, 
may have been obtained, can affect 
the nature of the right itself; and 
surely no one professing liberal prin- 
ciples will contend that the acquisition 
oiLsuch a right, with a view to the 
eMjtive franchise, and thus, of course, 
to the extension of the constituency, 
and the iciilargement of the basis of 
our representation, is not rather prtiisc- 
worthy than blamable. Neither can 
any one contend that the transfer of 
such rights with this view, provided it' 
be a legal transfer, is not a fair and 
legitimate exercise of the right of pro- 
perty, and a fair and legitimate ex- 
tension of political influence. And if 
such a question is to be decided, not 
on its own principles, but by an ap- 
peal to the practice of our adversaries, 
surely no one will deny that they have 
been at least as diligent iu what has 
been termed ^*the creation of votes 
for party purposes” as the Conserva- 
tives — with this only difference, that 
as the property of the country is 
against them, probably in at least tlie 
proportion of ten to one, they have, of 
course, found this source of influence 
limited in a like proportion. 

We have frequently heard it said, 
that all parties, whether Conserva- 
tives, Whigs, or Radicals, have, with 
regard to this matter, been equally 
unscrupulous and that they all 
have gone “ to the very verge of the 
law.” But we confess that we are 
quite unable to perceive why any one 
should have the slightest scruple” in 
claiming the elective franchise in any 
circumstances, or onaiiy species of riglit 
which are recognised by the Reform 
act as giving him a just title to it ; nor 
can we understand why any one should 
not go to “ the very verge of the law” 
in such a case<' No doubt there may 
be many questions between man and 
man, where one party could not go to 
the ver^' verge of the law without 
committing gross injustice to the other 
party. No honest man, for instance, 
would go to the very verge of the law 
in order to avoid the payment of his 
just debts. But why any one need 


hesitate in taking all that the law gives 
him in establishing his right to the 
elective franchise, we own that we 
have not been able to discover ; nor do 
wc believe that the most stern moral- 
ist would be able to assign a reason 
for it. 

But then we have been asked, how 
can you defend an extension of the 
right of suffrage, which has the effect 
of swamping the real constituency r” 
This is a question to which the Whigs 
have of late pcrpetiuJly recurred in 
this discussion, and with an air of 
simplicity and innocence which might 
surely touch tlie most obdurate heart. 
We fear, however, that even this ques- 
tion — the last refuge of a losing cause 
— will also meet with its answer with 
even the most simple of their auditors. 
And that answer will probably sug- 
gest itself ill the form of this other 
question, W^liat is the real constitu- 
ency ?” Is it those w'ho support the 
Whigs ? or tliose who support the 
Conservatives ? or those w ho support 
the Radicals ? This, to be sure, might 
be a very convenient definition for 
any one of these parties ; but, unlucki- 
ly, it is not the true one. The true 
constituency is, of course, just another 
name for those to whom the right of 
suffrage is given by the Heforni bill, 
and who have availed them^^clves of 
that right ; and how it can be said tliat 
any one part of them is swamped by any 
other part, in the way here stated, is 
quite beyond our comprehension. If 
there has been any s wanijiing in tlie ease, 
it would be easy to show that it ha^ been 
of a totally different description ; but 
to assert that any number of ten-pouiid 
voters — say, a hundred of them — arc 
swamped by the addition of anotlier 
hundred, equally resiiectahle, eqiifilly 
intelligent, and equally capable in all 
respects to judge of public affairs and 
public men, seems to be a climax of 
iblly such as probfibly has never before 
been attained out of bedlam — where, 
by the by, it seems always to have been 
a favourite theory with the inmates that 
the minority have been swamped” 
by the majority. • 

On this part of the question it is 
plain that much might be said of the 
conduct of the Whig party as afford- 
ing a refutation of their own argu- 
ment ; for if the increase of votes, in 
order to strengthen political inffuence, 
can, hy any process of reasoning, be 
represented as the swamping of the 
true constituency,” how (we might 
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ask) do they happen to have availed 
themselves of precisely the same me- 
thod for this purpose to the utmost 
limit of their means and opportunities ? 
This, however, is a view of the case 
on which we shall not dwell ; because 
it docs not appear to us that this or any 
similar question ought ever to be dis- 
cussed in the spirit of mere recrimina- 
tion. If the extension of Conservative 
influence in the way referred to is 
wrong, we have no wish to justify it 
by the conduct of our adversaries ; and 
we will therefore not refer to it further 
than as it not merely gives an extremely 
bad grace to all that they have said on 
this subject, but serves more efteetual- 
ly to unmask their real motives. W c 
(lesire the question to be judged of on 
its own merits ; in other words, on the 
))rineiples of the Reform Bill in found- 
ing our political rights on riiori uTv ; 
and on this ground we feel assured that 
the country will at once acquit both 
parties of all j>olitieal guilt in so far as 
they have mcTcly availed themselves 
of j)ropcrty as the means of extending 
their political influence. 

It is quite clear, then, that the cla- 
mour of tiu; Whigs on this subject is 
jTist the last resource of a beaten party 
— beaten on tlie very ground on which 
tliey probably belie\ed that they bad 
established their po’sver for ever — and 
supported for the present by influences 
which must likewise si)ocdily give way. 
W^c admit, however, that tliis by no 
means decides the whole question with 
regard to “ fletitious votes ; ” though 
certainly it in many ways goes \cry far 
to do so. The enquiry, however, still 
remains — whether therqis just ground 
for asserting that anj' considerable por- 
tion of our Scottisli constituency have 
obtained the elective franchise on rights 
wliich — of course on very different 
views from those which have just been 
adverted to — are to be considered as 
“ fletitious ; ” and if so, whether there 
are any means of preventing this evil. 

Now we shall immediately show that 
in this enquiry the whole discussion, in 
order to be intelligible, either in its own 
nature or in its objects, must necessa- 
rily turn on this one point — namely, 
whether anything has been left undone 
whereby a ‘'fictitious vote” (according 
to the definition we shall presently give 
of that term) may bo detected. We 
shall demonstrate, that so far as human 
means can avail for that purpose, 
nothing has been left undone ; and that 
any farther legislative enactment on 


the subject must be vain and fruitless. 
Any question, therefore, as to the fre- 
quency of the evil, even if it coidd be 
determined, is altogether idle. It of 
course necessarily follow^s from what 
we have just said, that no such question 
ever can be determined ; but we think 
we may venture to state, there is rea- 
son to believe that it is extremely in- 
frequent. There is the best reason to 
believe this that the case admits of. 
Every vote which stands on the regis- 
ter has been decided by a competent 
court to be a good, and not a fictitious 
vote ; and the only ground on which 
it can thenceforth be alleged to be fic- 
titiouvS is this, that the right on which it 
is founded has been made out by means 
of false evidence, or possibly the siij)- 
pression of true evidence. N ow, how is 
it possible to maintain that this is a fre- 
quent case ? We shall sec presently that 
every opportunity is given to object to 
the claimant’s right, and to traverse 
the evidence by which it is su])portcd ; 
and yet that evidence (on the nature 
of which the wdiole question depends) 
has been held by the proper judicial 
authority to be true evidence. In 
those circumstances, what ground any 
one can have for saying that the evi- 
dence is false, wo cannot imagine. He 
may have good ground for saying this 
with regard to his own case, or any 
case in which he himself may have 
given false evidence in support of a 
vote, and thus become prone to sus- 
])icion of others ; or he may have 
such ground where the property claim- 
ed on is his own, and where he there- 
fore must know that the right in ques- 
tion is not possessed by the voter ; but 
how there can be such ground in any 
other case requires an exidanatioii 
which we have not yet met with. No 
one surely, who has considered the 
subject for a moment, can sfiy, in any 
other case whatever, “ I can prove 
that your vote was supported by false 
evidence ; ” because even in the very 
limited number of cases in which there 
can bo the slightest pretence for say- 
ing this, it is clear that if his proof had 
been adduced in the court where that 
evidence was admitted, it might have 
been met by counter-evidence, by 
which it would either have been 
neutralized, or outweighed, or pro- 
bably shown to be unfounded. Every 
one who is in the least degree ac- 
quainted with such matters, is aware 
that it is scarcely possible to observe 
too much caution in relying on private 
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information in such cases, in opposi- 
tion to the deliberate and well-consi- 
dered judgment of a court having 
both parties fairly before it — and 
where any one says, in the face of 
such a judgment, that he knows that 
fictitious votes are prevalent, he proves 
merely this, that he understands no- 
thing whatever of the subject. The 
presumption of course is, that there 
are none ; and, as in every case, they 
involve, in one shape or other, the 
guilt of false evidence, and in some 
eases (as we shall immediately see) the 
imputation of perjury ^ or a readiness 
to commit i)erjury on the part of the 
voter, we think that no one whose 
mind is not poisoned to a hopeless ex- 
tent, either politically or morally, can 
even suspect that there are many. 

This, we are assured, is the view 
which is taken of the subject by all 
who are familiar with the provisions 
of the Reform Act, and with the pro- 
ceedings of those Courts of Registration 
which constitute by far the most im- 
portant • part of the machinery by 
which it operates. We firmly believe 
that the well-informed portion of the 
Whigs themselves, and more especially 
those of the legal profession, regard 
with utter contempt the notion of the 
(‘xistenee of fictitious votes as a seri- 
ous and prevalent evil ; and that as 
for the idea of legislative interference 
on the subject, it has never once enter- 
ed their thoughts. Many of them, 
doubtless, do not scruple to join in 
the clamour on this subject as a means 
of agitation ; but we are convinced 
that not a man of them either believes 
the evil to be frequent, or within the 
roach of legislation. 

iS'6</ dis aider visum. A discussion 
on this matter has recently taken place 
in the House of Commons, and a Com- 
mittee has been appointed for the in- 
vestigation of it. It is probable that 
that Committee have ^eady disco- 
vered the impracticable nature of 
the subject, and that the enemy with 
whom they have to contend, if not a 
mere shadow, does yet not readily 
assume any very tangible shape. It 
is not impossible that they may find 
some difficulty in discovering what 
a ** fictitious vote” really is ; and ha- 
ving already shown, in at least one 
important respect, what it is not, we 
propose now, for their information, to 
turn for a few moments to that other 
branch of the Enqui^. 

In questions of this description, we 


ought never to forget that Defini- 
tions are dangerous and we believe 
that, in the present case, it will be 
found impossible to adopt any defini- 
tion which is altogether free from ob- 
jection. We think, however, that we 
shall be tolerably safe in saying, un- 
der certain explanations to which wo 
shall immediately advert, that a ficti- 
tious vote is one where the voter does 
not possess such a right as is recog- 
nised by the Reform Act as the foun- 
dation of the elective franchise. It 
will be observed, that W'e here use the 
word right,” and not the word 
qualification and we do so, be- 
cause the latter term includes various 
circumstances, such as value, and time 
of possession, which do not seem to 
form proper elements in this question. 

The rights recognised bj the Re- 
form Act, described in terms winch, 
though no doubt very general, are yet 
sufficiently specific for cnir present 
purpose, may be said to be t/irir in 
number — property, liferent, and ten- 
ancy. Now, we think it may be said, 
that wherever there is not in the eye 
of law one or otlier of these rights, the 
vote may be said to be fictitious ; and 
that no vote can bo said to be fictitious 
where there in the eye of law, any 
one of these rights. 

But then what is the eye of la^w r 
It can manifestly bt' notbing else lliau 
the Registration t^ourt. It is there 
that it must be detenuinod wdiether 
the right in question is truly a right 
of property, lifurent, or tenancy ; and 
if the claim be brouglit fairly before 
it, and is sustained, it is ludicrous to 
speak of the vote which is thus creat- 
ed as a fictitious vote.” Wo need not 
say that it may be often a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to determine whether, 
under the cirumstances of the case, a 
right really exists or not ; and it is 
always a purely Icyal question. The 
claimant himself can, of course, form 
no satisfactory opinion on it ; he may 
even think most unfavourably of liis 
own claim. But whatever doubts 
or misgivings he might himself enter- 
tain on this subject, are set at rest by 
the judgment of the proper court ; and 
until the recent clamour, we had ima- 
gined that all complaints, from what- 
ever quarter, were thus set at rest 
also. 

But it must, of course, not be for- 
gotten, that ill order that this may 
hold true, it is necessary that the case 
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should be fairly brought before the 
Court of llegistration : or, in other 
'vtrords, that the facts of the case should 
be stated truly. It manifestly is only 
under this qualification of our defini- 
tion of a fictitious vote that any such 
vote could have an existence ; for ve 
have seen that the judgment of the 
Court on the true facts of the case must 
at once stamp it with the chara(;ter of 
legal reality. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to render 
a vote fictitious, either that it should 
liave been supported by Mse evidence, 
or that there should have been a sup- 
l»ress>ion of evidence. It is impossible 
to conceive how there can be a ficti- 
tious vote without this ingredient of 
fraud on the part of the voter. We 
shall immediately see that in many 
cases it implies even the guilt of pe7'- 
juri/ on his part ; and we tliink it can 
hardly fail to occur to our readers, 
that if those gentlemen, who lavish 
so much eloquence” on this subject, 
are really aware of these cireuinstaii- 
ces, it says but little for their own 
moral iJcrceptions that they should be 
.so unsjtarhig in sucli accusations, 
wlicre, a.> v>e have already shown, 
they caiiiifit, by .my possibility, kuow 
them to be well-founded. 

This, then, being the nature of a 
ti(‘titious vote, let us now see whether 
we have been correct in saying that 
tliere is nothing awanting in the 
Reform Act, or in the way in which 
it lia.*^ been administered, in order to 
prevent such an abuse. This, it wdll 
ea.sily be perceived, is in truth the 
only i)ractical question arising in the 
present discussion. 

Now, it will 1)0 plain on a moment’s 
reflection, that the two great means of 
security against false votes are, in the 
first place, to givr^ publicity to the 
claims for enrolment ; and, in the 
second place, to give the power of 
deciding on them to able and upright 
judges. In truth we cannot think of 
any other means for attaining this ob- 
ject. Is the Reform Act then defi- 
cient in either of these respects ? 

With regard to the publication of 
the claims, in order that every one may 
have an opportunity oj examining and 
objecting to them, and, of course, of 
checking, as far as possible, any fraud 
on the part of the claimant, it would 
be quite out of place here to explain 
the curious mechanism of lists, sche- 
dules, church-doors, schoolmasters, 
town-clerks, and sheriff-clerks, by 


which the Reform act professes to 
accomplish this purpose. It is sufiS- 
cient to say, that in aR our enquiries 
we have never once heard a word of 
com^daint on this subject except from 
the claimants themselves,* or a surmise 
that this part of the system did not at 
least work well for the objectors. 

Then as to the judges in our Registra- 
tion Courts, it is well known that they 
consist of the sheriffs of our counties 
— many of them among the highest 
names at the Scottish bar, and all of 
them men of character and legal ac- 
quirements — and, what is most import- 
ant, of constant judicial experience. 
We believe there is not one among 
them wlio does not fully possess the 
conlidence of all parties in the dis- 
charge of bis duties under the Reform 
Act ; and we have never yet heard a 
suggestion of any other class of men 
to wdiom these duties could be so .safe- 
ly ini rusted. They are not merely 
laborious and harassing duties, but 
they demand a familiar and practical 
acquaintance with the whole of our le- 
gal system ; for in tlie questions which 
continually arise, both as» to doubtful 
rights and doubtful evidence, there is 
hardly any part of the law, even the 
most ab.struse and complex, which is 
not continually put in reepnsition. 
Any set of persons, not of legal habits 
and experience, who should attempt to 
discharge the functions of a C’ourt of 
Registration, would infallibly make 
themselves the laughing-stock, not 
only of the Bar, and of all the inferior 
practitioners, but of claimants, objec- 
tors, and public in general, before 
they had gone half way through the 
first claim. They would pursue their 
benighted path among schedules, ob- 
jections, dispositions, wadsets, pre- 
cepts,procuratories, iiifeftmeiits, bonds, 
back-bonds, adjudications, tcinds, ieu- 
dutics, and feudal casualties, amidst 
one unceasing chorus of universal mer- 
riment. We are inclined to believe 
that the unforensic portion of the Com- 
mittee who have undertaken to inves- 
tigate this subject must already be 
fully convinced of this, and wish them- 
selves well out of a scrape into which 
nothing but the inexperience of those 
with whom the discussion originated 
could ever have involved them. 

Why is it that yro advert to these 
things? Not, surely, in order to speak 
disrespectfully of that Committee, 
which includes several names of the 
highest reputation, and which wiU^ no 
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doubt/' do its duty in dismissing the 
subject as wholly impracticable, be- 
fore they have broken many more of 
their teeth upon it. But we advert to 
it because we have perceived, in cer- 
tain instances, a disposition to enter on 
the purely legal details of this ques- 
tion, and - to pronounce boldly on cer- 
tain claims as illegal, not only in ma- 
nifest disregard of the sacred line of 
demarcation between legislative and 
judicial ftfhetions, but in utter igno- 
rance of the law, or, at least, with 
only that smattering of it, which, per- 
haps, is still worse. 

It seems to be thought, in such in- 
stances, that a certain degree of gene- 
ral information and general ability, 
without legal acquirements, would not 
merely suffice in order to the discharge 
of the duties of our registration judges, 
but actually form a sufficient ground 
on which to review their decisions. 
There appears to be a sort of vague 
and half-formed notion in such cases, 
that that substantial justice, which is 
due both to the claimants and to the 
public, depends not so much on legal 
rules and principles, as on a sort of 
off-hand and easy application of what 
we suppose must be termed “ plain 
common-sense.” Now, we need hard- 
ly say, that this notion, though, like 
every thing which flatters ignorance, 
it may have a certain degree of popu- 
larity among the ignorant, contains 
within it the germ of all iniquity. We 
hope that we speak to no one needing 
to be told that (even if we were to put 
out of view the intricacy of legal 
rights), we never could preserve for a 
moment the purity and consistency of 
justice, without not merely those forms 
which arc ancillary to this object, but 
of those legal principles which are the 
only dress in which justice can ever 
dwell among men. Common-sense 
is, no doubt, not only an excellent 
thing in itself, but the chief foundation 
of every thing else which is excellent ; 
but common-sense without law could 
no more show whether certain evi- 
dence ought to be admitted for or 
against a claim, than it could solve 
the Binomial Theorem. The only 
application which mere common-sense 
can possibly have to such cases, is to 
show the propriety of letting them 
alone ; and leaving them to those who 
are competent to the determination of 
them. 

We have said that the decisions of 
these Courts must be held to be con- 


clusive as to the reality of the votes 
created by them ; so long at least as 
they are unaltered by a competent 
authority. We have no wish, there- 
fore, to speak of any of these decisions 
even with that approbation which 
would imply a right of censure if we 
thought them wrong. But, without 
trespassing in this way on the sacred 
province of judicial determinations, 
we may just ask, with reference to our 
present subject, whether there is the 
slightest reason for saying that our 
Registration Courts have shown any 
favour to fictitious votes ? Have not 
many claims been rejected on the sole 
ground of their being fictitious ? And 
where then is shadow of reason for 
alleging that others have been ad- 
mitted when their fictitious character 
was brought into the view of the 
Court? Our registration judges can- 
not be alleged to have acted without 
discrimination in this matter ; and we 
look in vain for any argument which 
tends to show that they have not dis- 
criminated rightly. 

But they have done more than this ; 
they have given to some of the provi- 
sions of the Reform Act an interpre- 
tation, as to which we believe that all 
lawyers do by no means concur, with 
the express view of preventing ficti- 
tious votes. We shall just mention 
two important instances of this. It is 
well known to evei y lawyer, that, un- 
der the terms of the Reform statute, 
it is extremely doubtful whether it was 
contemplated by the legislature that 
an objector in :i disputed (daim siiould 
have power to resort, in proof of his 
objection, to the oath of the claimant, 
and many serious doubts and difficul- 
ties have been stated as to giving to 
the act such a construction. Never- 
theless, we believe that one and all of 
our Courts of Registration have given 
their sanction to this mode of proce- 
dure ; and they have done so, of 
course, from an anxiety that, in every 
case, the whole truth should, as far as 
possible, be fully elicited. E very lawyer 
will at once understand us when we 
say, that, by most of our registration 
judges, this species of evidence has 
been, moreover, adopted on principles 
which render it much more unfavour- 
able to the claimant than if it were 
viewed merely as an oath of refer- 
ence.” Many persons may probably 
consider this mode of procedure as some- 
what inquisitorial, and object to it on 
that ground ; but no one, surely, will 
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allege that the law can afford any 
farther means of discovering the truth 
in such cases. Any one who shall 
say that he desires something still be- 
yond this, of course just echoes the 
old complaint of the God of Folly, 
that man was not made with a window 
in his breast. 

Again, it is well known to be a 
matter of much doubt, whether it was 
intended by the Reform Act that the 
right of a claimant, after he had once 
been admitted to the register, should 
ever again be called in question, un- 
less in what is generally termed a 
change of circumstances.” There is 
no part of the Reform law which has 
been the subject of more dispute than 
this ; and the question is evidently a 
most important one. It is quite clear 
that much inconvenience and hard- 
ship may be imposed on a voter in 
allowing liis right, year after year, to 
be brought into (juestion : and we be- 
lieve that many hnvj^ers have formed 
a tolerably decided ojnnion that this 
is not authorized by llie statute. Still, 
llo^^ ever, we have been told that most 
of our K« gistration Courts now pro- 
ceed on the opi)osite view of the mat- 
ter ; and they do so plainly with the 
view of jireveutiug fictitious votes. 
They think it right that a votsr w’ho 
may have obtained admission to the 
register on a fictitious title, should yet 
l>e liabh- to be called to account, if 
afterwards this should at any time be 
discovered or suspected. The case of 
every voter may thus bo thoroughly 
sifted year after year ; nay, year after 
year it may be ttvicr sifted ; for every 
one knows that, after a judgment m 
what we may term the original Regis- 
tration Court, the re is still open to all 
parties a court of appealy consisting 
in some instances of three, and in 
others four of the sheriffs of as many 
adjoining counties. 

What more, then, can the most 
zealous and enterprising of our Re-re- 
formers suggest in order to prevent 
the alleged evil ? It cannot surely be 
contemplated in any quarter, to intro- 
duce a change as to the nature of the 
rights forming the basis of the elective 
franchise ; for no ;pian can dispute, 
that the rights of property, liferent, 
and tenancy, are just those which 
comprehend, and certainly they do no 
more than comprehend, all the real 
interests of the country. We have 
indeed heard some faint surmises as to 
the abolition of the liferent qualifica- 


tion ; probably because it is inKigined 
that it affords peculiar facilities for the 
creation of votes for what are termed 
** political purposes,” — in other words, 
because it has become one of the most 
usual methods of strengthening and 
extending the wholesome influence of 
property. Any plan of this kind, 
however, argues such a profound igno- 
rance of the whole structure of our legal 
system, that if ever it should see the 
light, it may safely be left to die its 
own natural death of helpless weak- 
ness. A life-renter, as every lawyer 
knows, is for the time a proprietor ; 
and what should we say of the elective 
system which should exclude right 
of jjroprietorship, while it admitted 
that of his own tenant ? And yet this, 
in a legal point of view, is perliaps one 
of the least of the absurdities which 
would arise from any such change. 

Neither can it be proposed to ren- 
der these various rights, as they are 
recognised in the Reform Act, more 
definite. It is plainly im2)osslble to 
define them otherw'isc, than merely by 
a distinct statement of them, applicable 
to the several cases in which they are 
to form the ground of the (lualification ; 
and no one ]>retends that this in gene- 
ral is not done in the Reform Act 
with sufficient accuracy. A moment’s 
reflection must convince everyone that 
the definition of these rights is the 
province, not of the legislature, but 
of the law — and therefore, of course, 
of the judge in each individual case 
which comes before him. In short, it 
is self-evident, that, in a case of tliis 
description, where a statute has enu- 
merated the several rights contem- 
jdated by it, and has jirovided a suffi- 
cient legal machinery for the ascer- 
tainment and determination of them, 
the functions of legislation are ex- 
hausted. 

The gentleman who introduced this 
subject in the House of Commons 
seems, however, to have adopted a 
view of the Reform statute, on a point 
of the utmost moment, which, if it 
were well-founded, would necessarily 
imply cither the necessity of a new 
enactment declaratory of the true in- 
tention of the law, or that our Regis- 
tration judges have erred egregiously 
in their interpretation of the act as it 
at present stands. He seems to think 
that it is not contemplated by the sta- 
tute that persons should be admitted 
to the register in our Scottish coun- 
ties, unless they possess the qualifica- 
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tion m residence i and, if we under- 
stand him rightly, he is disposed to 
regard as more or less fictitious all 
Yotes where this qualification is awant- 
ing. We say ** more or less ficti- 
tious for although we are quite at a 
loss to understand how the question at 
issue can be viewed as a question of 
*^more or less” — how there can be 
degrees in legal rights — and more es- 
pecially in the same rights ascertained 
by the judgment of t!ie same Courts — 
such is the only meaning which we can 
find in this gentleman’s language. But, 
not to dwell on this rather startling 
circumstance, we would beg to ask, 
where there is to be met with, either 
in the act itself, or in its history, the 
slightest authority for in any way 
speaking of resid('nce in connexion 
with our county voters ? So far is it 
from being recpiired by the act, that 
every one knows that it makes a clear 
distinction on this very point between 
county and town voterN — with respec-t 
to the latter of wliom it demands resi- 
dence within a certain distance of the 
town for which tiu'j' are registered. 
We have never been able to compre- 
hend very distinctly the reasons of 
this last-mentioned provision of the 
statute, and we doubt whether it can 
be considered as altogether consis- 
tent with its general principles. 
There may, no doubt, be good reasons 
for forbidding non-rc-sidence in a cler- 
gyman or a local judge; but why per- 
sonal presence should be required in 
order to give a right of voting — why 
our town constituencies should be sub- 
jected to the pains of incubation, not 
merely in order to hatch these votes at 
first, but to keep them alive ever after- 
wards, has always been to us among 
the higher mysteries of Reform. But 
although the authors of the statute may 
perhaps be thought by many to have 
erred in this instance, and to have im- 
posed a certain degree of hardship on 
the non-resident owners of property 
in towns, in thus excluding them from 
the elective franchise, it must be evi- 
dent, on a moment’s thought, that they 
never could haws dreamt of extending 
the same principle to county voters. 
For whatever may be the mere theory 
of the matter, it is plain that there is 
a wide practical difference between the 
two cases. There are persons without 
number possessing property in the 
country, whose avocations lead them 
to reside during the greater part of 
the year in towns ; in Edinburgh alone. 


there arc probably some thousands of 
persons of this description. Would 
any man seriously propose to disfran- 
chise such persons (many of them pos- 
sessing large estates) as county voters ? 
But then the converse of this docs not 
hold true ; there is no very consider- 
ble number of persons residing in the 
country who possess property in towns. 
Tliis is the first and by far the most 
important ground of distinction. But 
farther, there are many persons who 
possess estates in two or more counties, 
and we have at least Sir Boyle Roche’s 
authority for stating that they cannot 
reside at the same time on more than 
One of them. Is it then maintained 
that a great landed proprietor should, 
in such circumstances, be debarred by 
residing in one county from voting in 
anj'^ other ? that a score of ten-pound- 
ers, deriving their daily bread from 
him, and as many of his own tenantry, 
should rejoice in the clceiive franeliise, 
and that lie should be for ever exelii- 
dod from it ? But tin? absurdity j^diieh 
is here so manifest, does not arise to 
any considerable extent from applying 
the principle in question to town vo- 
ters ; for there are no great number 
of persons who possess property in two 
or more different towns. And this, 
therefore, is the second ground of dis- 
tinction between these two eases. 

If we remember rightly, these view« 
were expressly stated in the speech of 
the Lord Advocate of the day, in in- 
troducing the Scotch Reform Bill, so 
that wo do not well know what to in- 
fer wdien it is said that the non-resi- 
dence of county voters, if not contrary 
♦o the letter of the act, is yet inconsist- 
ent with its true spirit. Neither can 
we understand how it should be con- 
sidered as derogatory, or in any way 
injurious to the resident constituency 
of a county, to possess their rights in 
common with the wo72-resident part of 
it. The latter must, from the very 
nature of the case, he far .superior in 
wealth, station, and intelligence, to the 
greater proportion of the former ; and 
the former have no conceivable inte- 
rests, whether of a public or a private 
kind, in which the latter do not fully 
participate with them. How it can 
be thought that any given number of 
the inhabitants of a country village 
have reason to complain of being asso- 
ciated in the exercise of their political 
privileges with a like number of well- 
educated persons, be they merchants 
lawyers, tradesmen^ or gentlemen of 
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independent fortune, having their or- 
dinary residence in towns, and pos- 
sessing property in the country, is a 
question which far transcends our feeble 
powers of reasoning. We would by 
no means speak of the one of these 
classes of voters as a more valuable 
element in a county constituency than 
the other. According to the prin- 
ciples of the Reform Act, we must hold 
that they are both valiiahlc elements 
in it ; hut it is sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to say, that they have 
both equal rights, under one common 
charter, and that neither of them can 
he aggrieved by the other in fully ex- 
ercising these rights. 

It must be admitted, that the gen- 
tleman whom we have now referred 
to is, at least in one respect, true to 
hl& own reasoning ; for, as a necessary 
and obvious eoiiscqnence of his views 
a< to non~'^‘esidencc9 he seems to ob- 
ject to county votes on the kindred 
gi\>'ind of jilurality. After what w'e 
have just said, it can hardly be nc- 
cos- to assure him, flint he has been 
i ntirely misinformed as to the wdiolc 
tf'iior of the Reform law on this sub- 
je{ t — as completely misinformed as 
he appears to liavc been with regard 
to an establishment fjr the manufac- 
lurc of votc‘S — a sort of paper-?/////, if 
W'c imdcfstaiid him rightly — alleged 
by him to exist in this city. We have 
in‘vor heard of such an establishment; 
and, on ajiplying to a friend, who 
hajipcns to ho one of the inspectors 
of f '.ctorics in this part of tlie island, 
we h.ivc been assured that it has no 
existence. We can forgive a young 
IMcinber of Parliament, in whom we 
recognise a spirit, talent, and elo- 
quence w'oll worth.y of a bettor cause 
— for the intemperate language into 
wbicli he seems to have been betray- 
ed, in denouncing this imaginary in- 
stitution ; and we trust that he w'ill 
forgive ils for thus saying that he has 
bct*n grossly imposed upon with re- 
gard to it — probably by some would- 
be- witty Conservative.* 

We are bound, however, to thank 
this gentleman for many parts of his 
really clever and promising speech ; 
and for nothing mor^ than that por- 
tion of it which so clearly illustrates 
the danger of ever forgetting the dis- 
tinction between senatorial and judi- 
cial functions. He was too manly an 


opponent not to grapple with what he 
conceived to be the true question ; and 
he therefore not merely indicated 
his views as to that general principle 
of non-residence, of which we have 
just spoken, but gave several instan-. 
ces of what he conceived to be “ fic- 
titious votes.*’ In doing so, he has 
at least earned those acknowledg- 
ments which are due to an adversary, 
who places the question on grounds 
on which it can be brought at once to a 
fair arbitrement. 

Let us then, for one moment, con- 
sider these grounds, and try whether 
they are tenable. He mentions seve- 
ral eases, which he asserts the Regis- 
tration judges to have deciilcd in dis- 
regard or violation of the principles 
of the Reform law. Now, we ask, 
what is his authority for this asser- 
tion ? or on what ground is it tliat the 
judgments of a competent court are 
thus made the subject of censure in a 
purelj" legislative discussion ? Par- 
liament has delegated to the Regisfra- 
tion (Jourts the 2>ower of judging in 
this class of cases ; are we, however, 
to understand that it has both dele- 
gated this power and retained it — 
retained it, too, to the etfect of admil- 
ting the most unrestrained condennia- 
tion of the decisions x)roiiouneed by 
them, in the common course of Par- 
liamentary debate ? If wo are to have 
a different class of tribunals for tlie 
determination of sncli questions, let it 
be so : when any arrangement to this 
effect is i>roi)osed wo shall have an 
opportunity of considering whether 
it would transfer the jurisdiction to 
abler and better hands. At i)rrseiit 
we cannot conceive any jdan by which 
this would be accomplished. But 
so loug as the jurisdiction remains 
with the existing courts, we think 
we make no great demand on the 
justice of Parliament, in asking, tliat 
both the character of tJicsc courts, and 
their decisions, should be respected ; 
and, above all, tliat they should not 
be liable to anj^ animadversion, witli 
regard to which there can he the 
slightest ground to suspect that it may 
be even Hnyed with political feeling. 

But not to insist farther on so plain 
a subject, we would assume, for the 
instant, that there is no irregularity in 
bringing the judgments of our registra- 
tion under so unusual and unceremo- 
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nlous a species of review ; and appeal to 
any one who has attended to the subject, 
whether, the instances which are men- 
tioned by this gentleman as cases of 
fictitious votes,” and in which, there- 
fore, our Courts of Registration must 
have decided erroneously, are cases in 
which any lawyer could hesitate for one 
moment in coming to the same determi- 
nation. He first specifies a case of joint 
tenancy — and what, we would ask, is 
there in the Reform Act which prevents 
the admission of a county claimant on 
this ground ? He next notices a case of 
life-rent where the proprietor becomes 
the tenant ; and what kind of law, 
we would demand, would that be wliich 
should limit a life-renter in the choice 
of his tenant, or ]>revent him from let- 
ting the tenement to the proprietor ? 
He next directs our indignation against 
a class of transactions in which the 
whole gravamen of the charge seems 
to be that the price lias not been ac- 
tually paid down in money, but that 
the right (of whatever kind) has b(*eu 
transferred on the rcceijit of an obli- 
gation for it. Is there any thing more 
common in practice than this ? Credit 
we have always supposed to be, in such 
a case, just the same as money, if the 
party interested in the distinction be- 
tween them chose to think so ; and any 
interposition of the law in such a matter 
would be at 1 east a n ovelty in legislation . 
These, and one or two other cases of 
a like description, on which it is ciuite 
needless to dwell, seem to us to be so 
entirely without application to the 
question as to “ fictitious votes,” that 
we cannot explain why they should 
have been referred to at all, except on 
one hypothesis, namely, that through- 
out his whole argument, and therefore 
in the citation of his cases, he is con- 
tinually haunted by his xieculiar views 
of the fictitious cpiality of non-resi- 
dence. If he had stated instances in 
which claims had been admitted in cir- 
cumstances where the rights on which 
they were founded were plainly de- 
feasible at the will of the granter — or 
where the resiiectivc obligations of the 
parties were nullified by other legal 
obligations — or- generally, where they 
could not be attached by the creditors 
of the claimant — ^though we might not 
have much admired the propriety of 
such a statement, it would yet at least 
have been intelligible ; but we fairly 
own that the cases which he enume- 
rates leave no other impression on our 
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mind but that which we have just 
mentioned. 

But, then, asks some simpleton — 
imposed on probably by the use of a 
Latin phrase — is there no such thing 
as bona Jides with regard to votes? 
and will it be maintained that this 
exists in the cases just referred to ? 
To this we might perhaps answer by 
another question, and demand of our 
questioner, whether it is in Whig or 
Conservative votes that he conceives 
this to be so essential an element ? 
For it is manifestly in the spirit of this 
interrogatory that the whole of this 
subject has been lately dealt with. But, 
waving this enquiry, we must ob- 
serve, with regard to all votes, wdie- 
thcr Whig or Conservative, that there 
has never been a more absurd misap- 
plication of any term than in this in- 
stance, We cannot imagine what 
bona Jides can have to do with a mat- 
ter in which wc must all of us take 
the law for the fact.” Suppose a case 
of property-— is meant by saying 
that a voter is or is not a hottfi fide 
jiroprictor ? There may, no doubt, in 
many cases, be a question as to whe- 
ther a person’s possession has or has 
not been in bona Jides, with a view to 
the claims which may arise against 
him on his being found by the deci- 
sion of a competent court not to be the 
true proprietor. In such cases, the 
law reipiircs a reasonable ground of 
belief of X)roprietorshii) on the part of 
the po&scssor, in order to protect him 
against such claims. But the belief 
of a voter on this subject is evidently 
a matter wholly foreign to the sub- 
ject ; for, in becoming a voter, he just 
ascertains, that whatever that belief 
may be, he is proprietor. He learns 
that he is so in the eye of law ; and a 
question of right, let it be remember- 
ed, is in such a case purely a (piestion 
of law. Even supposing a claimant to 
have all the doubts and scruples ima- 
ginable wdth regard to his claim, he 
may surely, with a perfectly safe con- 
science, go to the Registration Court, 
in order to be there informed whether 
it is a good claim, or otherwise ; and 
to say that, after his right is consider- 
ed and recognised by that court, he 
docs not possess a bona Jide vote, is to 
use language, of which we are quite 
unable to comprehend either the legal 
or the moral meaning. If there is 
any moral question here at all, it is of 
course settled by the legal judgment ; 
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and iSrom tihe vtxy na^re of the<:aa^ 
it can obyiously be settled in no other 
way. , 

Once more# then# it will be asked# 
what does the Whig clamour on this 
sulgeet mean ? the evil is doubtful and 
un&equent# and there is no remedy ; 
and once more we answer, we know 
not what it means, unless in so far as 
it may serve the purpose of mere agi- 
tation ; but well do we know to what 
it tends. Its obvious and direct ten- 
dency just is to strengthen the hands 
of those who are of opinion that our 
elective rights should rest on no other 
foundation than the dignity of that 
common citizenship# of which eveiy 
man is a *« bona fide proprietor.” 
There can be no question that it is the 
most powerful instrument for our uni- 
versal-sutfrage-men which can ever be 
placed within their reach ; for if the 
alleged evil must be cm'ed# it is mani- 
fest that theirs is the true and only 
remedy. So long as a property-qua- 
lification exists, the abuse in question 
must occasionally exist also ; and those, 
therefore, who persist in saying that 
the abuse is intolerable, and must be 
removed# ought to be well prepared 
for the answer of the Radicals — "Re- 
move# then, the cause of it — abolish 
the property-qualification.” Under 
our present system, these fictitious 
votes are weeds which will always 
spring up here and there along with 
the healthful produce of the soil, from 
which, however, it so happens that 
there is no possible means of distin- 
guishing and separating them ; if, 
then, we must get rid of them, how' 
are we to escape the truly Radical 
conclusion# that both should be rooted 
out together ? If we must extirpate 
these few small depredators, who thus 
defy the mouse-trap — ^it is quite clear 
that we must take the Radical plan 
of doing it# and pull down the house. 

This is a view of the subject which 
seems to us almost too plain for argu- 
ment and it is one which well de- 
serves the consideration of all who,^ 
from whatever motive, have lent their" 
countenance to this foolish clamour. 
Nor# we think# can it be necessary to 
point out the inevitable lefFect of every 
thing which has been lately said on 
this subject# in alienating the lower 
classes of our constituency from the 
present elective system. If# in defi- 
ance of all truth and reason# this de- 
, soripfion of persons are to be told that 
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thdr rights are nullified by the intm- *’ 
sion of those who are to be regarded 
as mere lawless usurpers, it is at least 
not the fault of those who tell them so, 
if they are not thereby enlisted in the 
cause of pi^e Radicalism. They are 
directly invited to call in the dd of the 
non-electors, in order to redress the 
balance” which# they are thus asked 
to believe# has been disturbed wrrong- 
fully. 

Are the Whigs, then, prepared to 
meet the question of universal sufirage 
in the spirit of concession or of deter- 
mined and uncompromising resistance? 
We ask this, not on views and prin- 
ciples which are now matter of his- 
tory, but on that great principle of the 
Reform Act, on which we are content 
to take our stand in every part of this 
discussion. If true to this their own 
measure, their answer must be, that 
tliey will meet it as a question breath- 
ing natio^l pestilence. If so, let 
them then beware of this clamour as 
to fictitious votes,” for assuredly it 
must be responded to by the voice of 
Radicalism as by its own echo. They 
will probably answer, that, if such be 
the case, the responsibility rests with 
the Conservatives, in abusing the pro- 
visions of the Reform Act. To this 
we might reply — waving any farther 
argument as to "the use or abuse” of 
the Act as to this matter, and any far- 
ther remark as to the common prac- 
tice of all parties with regard to it — 
that the responsibility rests solely witli 
the authors of that measure, who must, 
of course, answer for at least all its 
immediate consequences. But why 
should we have any debate as to the 
responsibility# when the only practical 
question manifestly is as to the course 
to be pursued in order to avert a re- 
sult which, we are willing to believe, 
is equally deprecated by both parties ? 
The Whig clamour, which so obvious- 
ly tends to that result, is, no doubt# to 
the last degree foolish and unfounded# 
and can Owe its progress and its in- 
jfiuence only to noisy iteration. But 
it needs no very old experience to 
convince us of the mbmentou^ eonse- 
quences which may sometimes arise 
from as slender beginnings ; and we 
cannot but think#, therefore/that Whigs 
and Conservatives are equally inte- 
rested in abstaining from the citation 
of this most unprofitaUe and imprac- ’ 
ticable question. 
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THE EUMEX1DE8. 

THAXSLATfiD FROH iESCHYLtJS, BY MR CHAPMAH. 
• 

Persons. 

The Pythian Priestess, 

Apollo. 

Athen'a. 

The Ghost of Clytehnestha* 

Hermes^ a Mute Character , 

Chorus of the Erinnyes, 

Orestes. 

AreopapiteSf Heralds, Female Escort, j'c. 


Scene, at first at Delphi, afterwards at Athens, 

Priestess, Earth, the first prophetess, 1 worship first, 

Then Themis, who, succeeding as by right. 

After her mother filled th* oracular tlirone 
(So the tradition runs), and uncompelled 
Resigned it freely to her successor. 

In order third, another child of Earth, 

Titanian Phoebe, who to Phoebus gave 

This throne, a birth-gift, and his name from hers. 

He left his Delian rock aud native lake. 

Touched at the shores of Pallas, where along 
Ships skim their way, and thence in pomp advanced 
To this Parnassian seat and region, 

Hephaestus’ sons his escort, pioneers 
That let daylight into the siuvage gloom. 

King Delpnus and the people of the land. 

On his arrival, hailed and worshipt him ; 

Zeus filled him with the spirit of prophecy. 

Fourth on this throne, and prophet of the sire. 

These powers I first invoke ; and next I name 
Pronaeau Pallas, and adore the Nymphs 
Who dwell within tlic deep Corycian caves. 

The haunt of gods, and the resort of birds. 

But Bromius owns the district, nor thereof 
Am I unmindful ever since he led 
His troop of Msenads, scheming such a doom 
For Pentheus as the huntsman for the hare. 

The founts of Pleistus, and Poseidon's might 
Invoking, and the All-accomplislier, 

The highest Zeus, 1 now resume my seat, 

A prophetess — and may they grant me now 
Better success than all my good before ! 

If anj Greeks be present, let them come. 

Settling, as is our custom, by the lot. 

The ordjQT of their coming, ^declare, 

E’^ as the god inspires, liis oracles. 

enters the Temfle, hut soon returns tcith 
signs of perturhaUpn and terror. 

Horrors to tell, and horrors to behold. 

Have driven me from Uie temple. Weak ^d Mht, 

Unable to support my tottering steps. 

Relying on my hands, not on my feet. 

Catching at every stay. I’ve hunied out. 

A grey*head woman, frighted from her wits,* 

' fc Bodiibif •-^yea, a very child a^ln ! 



When I came noai* the fillet-crowned recess^ 

I saw. a blood-stained suppliant sitting there j, 

Ay, at the very navel of the fane. 

Abomination to the sacred place I 
With gore his hands are dripping, and he holds 
A sword drawn newly, and an olive branch 
Chastely enwrapt with wool of whitest fleece. 

So far can I speak plainly. But there sleeps. 

On seats around him, a most wondrous troop 
Of women — Gorgons, I should rather say,^ 

Nor yet to Gorgons Tdll I liken them ; 

They more resemble those whom once I saw,-^ 

Drawn in a painting to the von’’ life. 

In act of snatching ofi' the meal of Phineus. 

These have no wings, so far as I can see— ^ 

Black, grim, they snore with snortings audible. 

And from their eyes distil a deadly dew— . 

No due libation and mifit their garb 
To bring before the images of gods. 

Or under roofs of men. Such sisterhood 
I never saw, nor any land can boast 
It reared them, and not have to groan for it. 

But this concerns the master of the temple ; 

He is a healing prophet and a seer. 

And for all else the cleanser of their homes. 

Pnestess. The seem changes from the 
outer court to the interior of the Temple, 
OnrsTLs is seen on the OmphaluSf the Chorus 
of Erixnyes sleeping around Mm, A?ollo 
standing hy him, and Heemes in the hack* 

* ground. 

Apollo. I never will betray thee — ever near, 

I will assist thee, and though far away. 

Be never gentle to thine enemies. 

Thou seest those frantic ones, o’erta’en with sleep, ^ 

And heavily they sleep, foul grey-head crones. 

Hags, antique maids, with whom nor god, nor man, 

Nor beast o' die field, has ever intercourse. 

For very miscliicf were they bom, so dwell 
In darkucss, subterranean Tartarus, 

Abhorred of men and of th’ Olympian gods ! 

Fly, notwithstanding, nor be faint of heart. 

For they will chase thee o’er much-trodden eaiili, 

A weary continuity of land. 

Beyond the sea, from sea-girt shore to shore. 

}''aiut not, nor prematurely think of rest. 

But seek the city of Pallas, and there sit. 

And round her ancient image cast thine arms. 

Appeasing words and judges for the nonce. 

And means to save thee we wUl there provide. 

For I persuaded thee to slay thv mother. 

Qres. Thou knowest, ki^ ^oUo ! not to do 
' Injustice, to wliich knowledge square thy deed^ 

Thy might is able to redeem its pledge. 

ApoL Remember ! let not fear subdue thy mind, 

Hermes ! jay iTrother, Guider rightly named. 

Be thou his g^do, and through his course direct hinOr 
E’en as a shepherd tends his fleecy charge 5 ^ 

^r Zeus respects thy rightful privilege, 

ITiat bringetii good lack to the ways of men. 

Oeestss, eonchfcM ^ Heemes. Clttik- \ 
nestea’s G^st appears at same distanoefrem 
Apollo. 
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, ^Aad'wiUydBl^,? WbAt ii«^|iave lof »le^rs? 

Bj fM iiegleeted» ttie reproadbed 
Bennae 1 j^w liuki 1 ,roa^ to and fro ; 

And fltf my^sikB, for me i^ho ^offered so mucb« 

£*ea from my dearest# not a god is‘ %^rotli 
That^l was uain by soatricidd hands. 

. Ye see. diese bloody g^es on my breaM — 

For fOi^‘ minds’ eye IooIes eleariy out from sleep-* 
mortiils hare no foresight in the day. 

Yo many a time have tasted ofSsringB 
1 made to soothe you# brewed with honey pure# 

Win^esB ISbatioDS# night-feasts of the hearthj. 

Solemnised at your own pecuHar hour# 

When no god else receiveth sacrifice : 

All tlus# 1 see# ye’ve trodden under fbof ; 

- For, like a fawn# he hath escaped away. 

And Ughtly from the.net hath bounded off# 

With infinite derision mocking you. ^ 

Hear me# as ye would one that for his life# 

His very soul is pleading# so 1 plead — 

Hear# heed me# subterranean goddesses 1 
I, Clytemnestra# cjdl you in a dream. 

IT/tey mutter in t/ieir sleep. 

Ay# mutter ! for your man is fled afar ; 

My foes have found kind patrons of their prayers. 

f mutter ay am. 

Deep is your sleep — ye have no ruth for me, 

And the detested mother-slayer flees. 

[ T/tey cry out Oh ! ” 
Exclaim ye in your sleep ? will ye not up : 

What else but mischief have ye ever don<» ? * 

IThey cry out again. 

Sleep and Fatigue, well-yoked conspirators. 

Have spoiled these fell she-dragons of their strength. 

\Th^ scream ouU still sleeping^ as though in pursuit of their victim. 
C^or.^ive heed ! seize him I seize him ! seize hiui 1 
Seize him ! seize him ! seize him ! seize him ! 

GhosU Your prey ye are pursuing in a dream# 

And cry out like a hound that never quits 
Thought of the chase end its anxiety. 

What do ye ? rise ! nor let fatigue o’ercome you# 

Nor deep take from you knowledge of yoiu* loss. 

But with my just reproaches fret your fivers ; 

To the right-minded they are quickening goads. 

Up and away ! and with a second chase 
Pursue him ! with the hot blast of your lungs 
Breathe on him ! with the bloody, fiery steam, 

, Hang on his trail# o’ertake# waste# wither him ! 

[ The Ghost disappears — (he Leader of the Chorus starts up. 
Awake# and awake thou her as 1 wake thee. 

Dost deep ? arise I shake sleep ofi*} let uslook 
, If of this prelude any part is vain. 

\The rest of the Chorus start up. 
Chor, Ah ! ah 1 yc gods ! we have endured 
Toil and trouble all in vain ; 

^ A mischief hardly to be cured— s 
, i " Hard# my sisters# to sustain. 

Subdued by sleep we lesbthe prey — 

^ He burst the net and fled away. 

Ah# sdn of Zeusl thouaitadnef: ’ 
v; Ihou hast tranij^d on 
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(Srey g^oddesBes, arid i/brm rdief 
To a motlifi^-slayiw son. 

A god has ta’cn hun mm our sights 
And vrho wlH say that this is ? 

A stem Reproach in dreams dre^ near* 

And smote us^ like a charioteer^ 

With a goad that made us shiver 
Undemedth the heai*t and liver. 

We feel the chill the wretch deplore«9 
Wliobc back the public beadle scores. 

Such things our yoimg godb do, by might 
Prevailing strongly over right ; 

Plain the tripod is to sec 
Dripping Tvitli gore entirelj ; 

And eVn earth’s na-vcl-stonc retains 
Murder’ ^ abominable stains. 

Thyself, a prophet too ! the guilt iiieiirriug. 

Pollution to tliy health hast brought ; 

Human lesiiects to lai;v of gods preferring, 

Sotting the ancient Fates at naught. 

Apollo, stern to nie, shall never save him. 

Nor under eaith shall he be free ; 

Another blood-avenger thcic shall have liim, 

And cling unto him aftci me. 

Apo/ Out of my temple ! instantly begone ; 

Av\aj ! quit the prophetical recess. 

Lest yo leccive a serpent viiiiged and white. 

Whizzing in fury from ray golden string. 

And from the pain thereof disgorge the foam. 

And clots of gore, wLicli yc have sucked from men. 

It is not lit >0 should approach this fane. 

But go where eyes are gouged, and heads chopt oS, 

Throats cut, and man’s due propagation marred, * 

By blotting out his organs of increase. 

Where w retches perish by dismemberment 
>And stoning, and are hcaid the piteous moans 
Ofmenimpded. Such is your festival. 

And therefore ye aie hateful to tlie gods. 

But all the fashion of your visage shows 

Your nature. It bescemeth such as you 

To make your habitation in the cave 

Of the blood-lapping lion, not to haunt 

This court of oracles, pollution foul 

To all those near you. Hence, ye wandering goats. 

That have no keeper : for of such a flock 
No god can entertain a friendly thought. 

CAor, Now hear us, Kingr Apollo, in our turn . 

Thou art not an accomplice in these deeds. 

But art the head and front, sole cause of them. 

Apol. How, pray ? spesJc so far as to answer this. 

CAor, It was thy oracle that bade him take 
His mother’s life. 

Apoft To take and send his sire 

The retribution due to him ; why not ? 

Clwr, And pledged thee patron of the blood new shed* 

ApoL 1 charged him hither come for expiation. 

Chor, And dost thou blame his escort ? 

Apoh ^ ’Tisnotfit 

Tc ou sliould approach temple. 

CkoT* *Tis our charge. 
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Th^ jEumeaides^ 

ApoU What is your charge ? declare your uoble office ! 

Chor, We hunt the mother-slayer from his home. 

ApoL Shall not the husband-slayer also be 
Under the ban of shedding kindred blood ? 

The sanctions then of Hera^ who presides 
O'er marriage^ and of Zeus^ are derogate^ 

Henceforth of none account ; jrour argument 
Doth gentle Cytherea no less TjTong, 

From whom accrue to men their best delights. 

The bond of natural law ’twixt man and wife. 

The marriage-bed is greater than an oath. 

When justice guards it. If on some of those. 

Who slay their kin, ye never look in wrath. 

Exacting not the pains and penalties, 

I do deny ye hunt Orestes justly. 

In his case 1 perceive you much incensed. 

But in the other marvellously meek. 

But Pallas shall take cognizance of this. 

Chor. We wiU not quit the man. 

Apol. Pursue him then, 

Add toil to toil. 

Chor. Dispai’agc not our province. 

ApoL I’d not accept it as a gift — to keep it. 

Chor. Forsooth thou art mighty, near the throne of Zeus : 

But his own mother’s blood incites us on. 

And Justice cries out aim ! ” to our pursuit. 

And we, like huntresses, will chase him down. 

Apol. And I will aid him. and deliver him. 

The wrath is dread, among both gods and men, 

For a neglected suppliant’s injury, 

If I should willingly abandon him. 

[T/ic Scene is chanrfed to the Temple vf the Ludy Athena''" at 
Athens. A considerable iniei val of time must he supposed to 
elapse between the flight of from Delphi und his arrival 

at Athens, his appointed “ city of refuge'^ 

Ores. Here by Apollo’s order am I come : 

Lady Athena ! piteously receive 
One hunted by th’ Avengers, it is true. 

But 110 petitioner, with unclean hands, 

For cleansing rites : for tli’ edge is taken off 
Of my pollution, and its trace worn out 
By travels among men, and at their homes. 

Obedient to the voice of oracles, 

Apollo’s, I have passed o’er land and sea, 

And to thy house and image, goddess 1 come. 

And for a final sentence here attend. - 

Ji/der the KuiNNViis. 

Leader of the Chorus. Here is the trail plain of our fugitive ; 

Follow the dmnb Iiifonner. a sure guide. 

For as the quick hound tracks the woimded fawn. 

We trace him by the blood and drops of gore. 

But my flank pants with very weariness ; 

For I have ranged o’er every spot of earth, 

And without wings have flown across the sea ; 

No slower than a sliip, pursuing liim j 
And now the wretch is cowering hereabout. 

Chor. The smell of human blood doth cheer me. 

Assurance that my game is near me. 

Look ye here, and look ye there, 

Here and there and everywhere, 



Lest the mother-slayer flee. 

And awhile unpunished be. 

Here he finds help, and twining round 
Athena’s Image would submit 
To trial for the murder done. 

In vain — the blood is on the ground ! 

Once shed, who can recover it ? 

The red dew, once outpoured, is gone. 

Come ! for thy marrow and tliy blood 
Must be our odious drauglit and food. 

Como, impious vietim ! hither, hither ! 

The red foam from thy limbs we drink ; 

Come with us while thy pith we wither; 

Then to the nether torment sink. 

The due retribution jiaying 
For thy impious mother- slaying. 

And thou shalt see, if any other. 

To god or Stranger, sire or mother. 

Hath done despileoua wrong, how ho 
Must pay the penalty — ^likc thee. 

For Hades, underneath the groiuid 
\ strict Examiner is found. 

And all deeds of mortal kind 
Sees, and writes them in Iiis mind. 

Orei. Instructed in misfortunes, 1 have learned 
111 my experience many cleansing rites. 

And know where to he silent, where to speak ; 

Wise teacher in thi> malter taught me words. 

The blood, that was upon my hand, now sleeps. 

My mother's blood — the stain, -waslicd out, is gone ; 

It was removed, while fresh, at Pluobus’ hearth, 
lly purifying blood of slaughtered swine. 

’Twere long for me to tell how many hosts 
I have aiDproaclied with harmless intercourse ; 

Time, growing old with them, wears all things oift. 

Athena, of this land Queen ])aramouut, 

AVith accents of dean lips 1 now invoke 
To come my Helper ; so shall she obtain. 

And without war, as linn allies for ever. 

Myself^ my country, and the Argive race. 

AVhether in Libya by her natal stream. 

The stream of Triton, combating on foot. 

Or in the battle-car, she aids her friends. 

Or else, like a field-marshal, she surveys 
The old Plilegra?an plain — ^though far away. 

By virtue of her godship still she hears — 

Oh may she come to free mo from these plagues ! 

Leader of the Chorus, Neither Apollo, nor Athena's might 
Shall set thee free, but must abandon tlicc 
To perish, knowing not one thought of joy, 

Om* food till thou art shadow wi^oiit blood. 

Thou dost not answer me, scorning my words. 

Devoted victim ! set apart for us ; 

While living thou shalt feed us, nor be slain 
At any*altar : hear our binding hymn. 

Chor. Come, sisters ! let us hand in hand 
Now chaunt the weird and mournful song, 
hecountiug liow’ our awful band 
Performs what doth to us belong. 

Just judges in th’ aflairs of man. 

No wrath to him whose bauds are clean 1 
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^ EumenUks. 

He goes through liie Avithout a ban : 

But who has great transgressor been. 

Like this lost wretch, and strives to hide 
His bloody hands, shall by his side 
Find us, to witness for the dead. 

And for the blood tliat he hath shed, 

Kxactors, to the slayer s cost. 

Of A'engcance to the uttermost. 

^ght ! mother Night ! from whom we had onr being 
To piuiisli quick and dead, the blind and seeing. 

Hear us ! Latona's Imp hath ta’en away 
With scorn and bold contempt, our cowering prey. 
The victim vowed, who with liis own 
Shoidd for his mother’s blood atone. 

Over the victim chamit the strain. 

Distraction, Frenzy’s feverous fire. 

Hymn that never is sung in vain. 

And never sung to dainty lyre. 

With })ower to shrivel and to bind 
The spirit of the blasted mind. 

For all-pervading Fate did spin of old 
Tliis very lot for us to have and hold. 

That ^^'llosocver shall Ids hands imbrue 
In kindred blood, we must the wretch pursue* 

Till he go down — dead though he be, 

He shall not find himself too free. 

Over the victim chaunt the strain. 

Distraction, Frenzy’s feverous fire. 

Hymn that’s never sung to dainty lyre. 

With power to shrivel and to bind 
The si)irit of the blasted mind. 

This lot to us at hii’tb was ratified. 

But to forbear Immortals : side by side 
No fcllow-feaster e’er have we. 

Nor lot nor part in garments white. 

Houses to nun utterly 

"iVc dio&c : when Mars, grown tame to sight , 

In social life shall slay a friend. 

Then we pursue him to his end. 

And hunt hiin down, though he bo stout. 

Nor leave him till we blot him out. 

From these our cares we woidd the gods c.^cludp. 

Nor have them on our privilege intrude. 

Nor question our accusing plea. 

To deal with the blood-dripping race 
High Zeus abhors ; while ever we 
Leap on the wretches from our place. 

And with the heavy-falling heel 
We dash on them — to those who reel. 

And drag their tripping limbs and slow* 

W o ! wo ! intolerable wo ! 

The high renown of men, in life august. 

Melts under ground, decavincf in the dust. 

And drops away as we advance 
In solemn black with hostile dance. 

Nor he that falls his wretched plight discovers. 
Vain, senseless fool ! such darkness o’er him hovers ; 
WTiile through the house, with manv groans, 

A sad and misty Rumour moans. 
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ir/^ Eumenidcs. 

I'or we arc skilful to doTisc^ 

And to effect whate’er we plan^ 

Of ill deeds awful memories. 

And hard to be appeased by man. 

Our office, heaped with scorn and slight. 

We minister by sunless light. 

From gods apart, and rough we be 
To those who see, and cannot see. 

Ys there a living man can hear 
Our charge bjr fate and gods assigned, 

And not within his inmost mind 
Our office and commission fear > 

All honourable lot we hold. 

The ancient lot wo held of old. 

Though it fall to us under ground 
In the dark, sunless, drear profomul. 

[Athena {tppeara in a chariot and alight, 

Ath, I heard an invocation from afar, 

I'/eii from Scamander, where I was cngag'od 
'Faking possession of th’ allotted land 
(Forestalling others) which the Achaean chiefs 
A&signod to mo, a choice part of their spoil, 

A tiof for ever for the sons of Theseus. 

Whence in my chariot, yoking vigorous steeds, 

Fvo come with speed unwearied, without wings, 

^ly Aigis-sail spread rustling to the breeze. 

I5ut seeing these unearthly visitants, 

I nothing fear indeed, but Wonder sits 
And watches on my eye-lids. Who arc ye ? 

And vrho art thou, that sittest by my statue r 
Speak I ye wild fomis, like no begotten kind, 

Nor goddesses observed of the gods. 

Nor human shaiies. But without cause of blame 
111 words 'gainst others are without excuse. 

Uttered mijustly : Themis likes it not. 

Chor, Daughter of Zeus ! in one w ord hear the whole ; 

We are the daughters of the gloomy Night, 
failed Imprecations ” in our homes below. 

Ath, I know your race and titles. 

Chor. ^ Learn besides 

(>ur attributes. 

Ath, I would be gladly taught 

By a clear teacher. 

Chor. We expel from Iminc 

Blood-guilty men. 

Ath. AVhere ends their banishment T 

Chor. Where joy is evermore a thing unknown. 

Ath. Chase ye this man to such a banishment ? 

Chor. He slew his mother. 

Ath. Was he not compelled 

By other terror, if he did it not ? 

Chor, What should compel a man to such a deed : 

Ath. Two parties here — I’ve only heard one side. 

Chor. He will not take an oath that we propose, 

To^wear liis innocence, nor offer one 
For us to swear his guilt by. 

Ath. Ye prefer, 

It seems, the show of justice to the thing. 

Chor. Since thou art wise, make this appear to us. 

Ath. What is not just should not prevaU by oaths. 

Chor. Decide then by straightforliKard course of law. 
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Ath, Will ye submit your case to my directiDur 
Ckor. Since we respect thy wor& on worthy groundi?, 

How should we not ? 

Ath. Speaks stranger ! in thy turn^ 

And answer for thyself ; tliy countiy^ race. 

And fortunes tell ; and then rebate this charge. 

If confident in thy own cause as just. 

Thou watcliest here my statue by my hcartli, 

Ixion-like, a suppliant purified : 

Answer distinctly to these several points. 

Ores. First, Queen Athena ! to the last I speak. 

And tliy concern on that point will remove. 

The blood-stain is no longer on my hand. 

Nor is thy statue by my touch defiled. 

Let this be proof : "the law expressly says. 

Those under ban of their blood-guiltiness 
hlust never speak, till they be purified 
\Vith blood of sucklings sprinkled over them. 

Near other temples was I long since cleansed 
By means of victims aud of running streams. 

This point is answered. With respect to kin, 

I am an Argive, son — thou knew’st my sire— 

Of Agamemnon, glorious Emperor 

Of the sea-host, with whom thou didst expunge 

The city of llion, destroying Troy. 

Returning from the war, in Ids own house 
He perished foully : in a fraudful net 
My dark-souled mother snared and murdered him : 

The bathing-room was witness to the deed. 

And I, returning home from banishment, 

An exile all the intermediate time. 

Slew her who boro me — I deny it not — 

Exacting blood for blood, her’s for my sire’s, 

Apollo w'as the mover of my act. 

Forewarning me of woes, heart-piercing stings. 

Should I sit still and leave the guilty free. 

The deed was done, judge whether w^ell or ill ; 

To thy decision I submit myself. 

Ath. The matter is too great, if any man 
Think to adjudge it ; nor befits it me 
To give a judgment in a case of blood. 

But I receive thee, and especially 

(Thy other claims allowed to my protection). 

As suppliant purified by cleansing rites, 

To whom my city can attach no blame. 

Nor may these awful ministers of Fate 
Be lightly sent away ; should they not gain 
The victory, they’ll di'op down on the boU 
Their venomous distilment, plague and death ; 

Yet to dismiss them is impossible. 

But since this bolt hath hitherward been shot, 

1 will appoint and institute a court. 

To try blood-pleas, an ordinance for all time. 

Mean w'hile collect your proofs and witnesses. 

The means of coming to a just conclusion. 

The wortliiesi of my people will I choose. 

And come with them, who thaU decide this cause, 

Transgressing not their oaBi in thought or act. lErit Athena. 

Char. Now for the fall of ancient laws. 

Should victory crown tlio cause 
(.)f the wretch that slew his mother. 

Since it is Qixsf thing to do,. 
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Tills deed shall spirit many another 
To do the like : 

With groans^ and not with laughter. 

Shall parents their own children view. 

And children their own parents strike. 

Now and hereafter. 

Xo wrath for such deeds shall there be 
From the Maenad Watch that see 
All that men do. We will loose 
All sorts of death among the nations. 

Then while their troubles grow profuse, 
AVave upon wave, 

Men shall*tell what deeds unkind. 

What wrongs they suffer from relations 5 
And help, they vainly hope to have. 

Look for but not find. 

In misfortune’s desolation 
Let none make this invocation : 

Alas ! oh .Tustioo ! oh ye thrones 
Of the Avengers 1 ” Thus with groans 
It may be some father calls, 

Or some mother newly-bleeding. 

In her dying anguish pleading. 

Since the house of Justice falls. 

Sometimes shall a wholesome Terx’or, 
Thought-iiispectoi*, keep from error 
Him that respects it. For ’tis good 
AMieii Wisdom comes in Sorrow’s hood. 

Ikit when licen^e is begun. 

And the pampered heart elate. 

Who then, whether man or state, 

Wlio will worship Justice ? None ! 

The life that owns no wholea.omo check. 

Nor that wliich to a master’s beck 
Looks evermore, thou shalt not praise. 

Ily God’s decree the mean is best. 

And different things in different ivays 
He still inspects ; to tnith confest 
My word agrees — for Insolence 
Is own child to Irreverence ; 

And from the sound mind springs no less 
All-loved, all- wished- for happiness. 

By all means, furthermore I say. 

Due reverence to Justice pay ; 

Nor trample with a godless foot 
Her altar — with an eye to gain. 

For punishment shall come to boot : 

Th’ appointed end doth still I'cmain. 

And therefore let a man respect 
The awe of parents, nor neglect. 

As host, the hospitable dues. 

Nor, as a g’uest, hearth-claims abuse » 

The man without compulsion just. 

Who by these rules preserves his trust. 
Unprosper ous shall never be. 

At least ne’er ruined utterly. 

But the bold trafficker, that only cares 
To stow his contraband, promiscuous wares# 
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Shall lose himself and cargo/ when the gale. 

Fraught with his doom, shall overtake his sail. 

But in the wliirlpool, in his need^ 

He calls on those, who do not heed. 

For God laughs at the violent. 

Who thought not such predicament 

Awaited him. Fate's doomed and harnessed slave ; 

Dashed on the rock of Justice, the swoln wave 
He cannot breast, and with bis pride full-blown 
He sinks, unwept, unhonoured, and unknown. 

[Athena entas at the head of the twelve Areopa* 
tjitesy who take their seats the Orckesh'a, 
Ath, Give notice, herald ! keep in bounds the people ; 

Filled with man's breath, let Tuscan trumpets utter 
Air-piercing tones, and hush the multitude. 

Silence behoves, while sits this Consistory, 

Both that the folk may learn my ordinance. 

And that the cause be rightly tried and judged. 

[Apollo a2)pefu's vii the Stage, 
C1m\ Deal, King Apollo ! with thine own affairs ; 

Why meddlest thou with this ? 

ApoL I am come to witness 

For the defendant, am his advocate : 

1 his blood-cleanser, he my guest and suppliant ; 

He slew his mother, but the blame is mine, 

1 urged him : introduce the suit, Athena ! 

Ath» Begin ye — for the plaintiff, speaking first. 

Shall clearlv to the court declare the facts. 

Choi\ Though wc are many, we will speak in brief. 

Now answer in thy turn, and ’word for "word ; 

Didst slay thy mother ? 

Ores, Yes ! I own the deed. 

Chor, Tills is one fall of three. 

Ores, Boast not o’er me 

Before I’m thrown. 

Chor, Tell how thou didst despatch her. 

Ores, I stabbed her with my sword. 

Chor, At whose suggestion ? 

Ores, This god’s, by oracle ; he is my witness. 

Chor, What ! did the prophet bid thee slay thy mother ? 

Ores, Y^es ! and I never have repented it. 

Chor, But shalt, if thou art cast. 

Ores, I fear it not, 

My father sends me succour from liis tomb. 

Chor, Trust in the dead, thy mother dead by thee 1 
Ores, The murder that she did was twice pollution. 

Chor, How ? let the judges hear. • 

Ores, She slew at once 

My father and her husband. 

Chor, Thou art living. 

But she paid life for life. 

Ores. Why spared ye her ? 

Why did ye not piursue her while she lived. 

Chor, Tlip man she slew was of no kin to her. 

, Ores, Am I akin to her ? 

Chor, How else. Assassin ! 

Did she within her girdle nourish thee ? 

Do&t*ibou renounce a mother's dearest blood ? 

Ores, Apollo ! witness for me, and explain, 

Ifjust my bloody deed, how it was just ; 

For I deny it not : bat if my act 
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Sfeem just to thee> or not^ declare thy mind, 

That 1 may plead it to these justicers. 

Apol. To tills great Council I address myself ; 

Nor, prophet as I am, wUl falsely speak. 

Whether of man, of woman, or of State, 

I never uttered any oracle. 

But what-th’ Olympian Father ordered me. 

Think of the might of that Authority ; 

Just as ’tis mighty, and obey the Sire: 

An oatli transcends not his prerogative. 

Chof\ Zeus, as thou sayest, gave this oracle. 

That he should disregard his mother’s claims. 

Exacting vengeance for his father’s blood. 

ApoL ’Tis not the same thing for a princely man. 
Advanced by Zeus to royal dignities. 

To perish, that too by a woman’s hand. 

Not by a shaft from Amazonian bow. 

But how it was, hear, Pallas ! judges hear ! 

When from his exjiedition he returned, 

With greater gains of honour and of spoil 
Than his best lovers hoped, she welcomed him. 

Attended at the bath, and o’er him threw. 

As he stept out, a richly broidered robe 
That had no outlet, in whose cunning folds 
She shut him, smote him ! So the mightj' fell. 

The top of admiration, most august. 

The captain of the naval armament I 
I’ve spoken of that woman as she was. 

To prick you, judges, to a righteous wrath. 

C/ior, Zeus makes account, tlien, of the father’s fate, 

Yet did his own old father, Chronus, hind : 

This disagrees with that ; is’t not so, judges ? 

ApoL Abominable monsters ! hate of gods ! 

Bonds may be loosed, and healing be applied. 

The binder and the bound be reconciled. 

But when the dust has once drunk up man’s blood. 

There is no resurrection for the dcacL 
For this my father made no remedy. 

But all things else disposes as he wills. 

Settles, displaces, turns them up and down. 

This way and that, unwearied in his might. 

Chor. How thou dost stretch the point for his acquittal t 
Shall he, when he has spilled his mother’s blood. 

In Argos, in his father’s palace dw^ell ? 

What public altar shall he worship at ? 

The lustral water of what guild approach ? 

Apol. Mark how correctly I will speak to this. 

A mother is not generating cause. 

But the receiver of the child called hers. 

She as a stranger for a stranger keeps 
The germ as a deposit, and in time. 

When no blight falls on it, she brings it forth. 

In JTroof of this, tliere may a father be 
Without a mother : we’ve a witness here ; 

Athena, daughter of Olympian Zens, 

Though such a shoot as never goddess bore. 

Nor shall hereaftJCr bear, was never shut, 

Nor nurtured in the darkness of Ihe womhr 
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Tto in all other things 

Wull make greats according as I ean> 

And 1 this snppliii^t to thy temple seni, 

That he and his posterity might be 
Bound in alliance to thy citizens^ 

Through all tune^ faithfully and lovingly. 

Ath. Enough : votCf judges^ as ye truly think. 

Chor. Our shafts have all been shot^ but we remain 
To hear the sentence. 

Ath, Threat ye ? In what way 

May I content you ? 

. C/ior. ll’lial ye heard, ye heard ; 

Vote from your conscience, and revere your oath. 

At/i, People of Attica ! and judges, met, 

The first tkne, to decide a cause of blood. 

Learn now what institution I have made. 

This council shall among the sons of iEgcu^^ 

Flourish in honoured perpetuity. 

And ever hold theii* sessions on this hill. 

The station once of the bold Amazons, 

When they, from a bravo envy, hither marched 
To war with Theseus ; hero they pitched their 
And built a tower against his citadel. 

And sacrificed to Mars, wlicneo was derh ed 
The name this liilly rock retains. Mars’ hill. 

By means of this same council, now inNiallcd, 

A reverence, and a fear allied thereto, 

Shall check my citizens from doing 'wrona*. 

While they from innovation guard their laW'^. 

If one pollutes clear water with foul stream^, 

Ho cannot diink there. Nor n ild anarchs , 

Nor rule of despot do I rcconmientl. 

But a sound government placed in ilie mean. 

And not to cast away a wholesome fear. 

What man is ever just wlio uoihiug feai s ? 

But if ye dread the throned Majesty 
Of Justice, in its guard shall yo posse-'S 
A bulwark of the country and the state. 

Such o'wns no people else, uot c*cn the realm 
(IT Pelops, nor the Scytliian far remote. 

Such is this court »liicli iio>\ I institute. 

Quick to just wrath and incorruptible, 

A wakefid guardian while ye sleep in peace. 

My cxhortatiy^lo the future points. 

Observe it, ^tfeons I Now, judges, rise. 

Take up the ballot, and ea<*li give liis vote. 

Fearing the oath ye sware by. 1 have said. 

ITAe Areojfa(/itC6 rise in succession^ take each a ballot from the 
altar, and drop ?> into one or other of the two vrns. When 
the twelfth has dropt Ins into the urn, ATHr.N a takes one from 
\Mic altar, and holds it in her hand, 

Chor^ Respect us, or our visit shall become 
A bitter visitation. 

ApoL And I charge you. 

Respect the oracles of Zeus and mine. 

Nor make them ineffectual. 

^ Char, To thy province 

^ Caises of blood belong not ; sti^g here, 

ThdU wUt no longer be a prophet pnre. 

Apol Was the Sire wrong to purify his suppliant, 

The rash Ixion^ the first honucide ? 
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Chor. Say on : but should we HbSIL justiee here* 

We’ll haunt this -land in very bitterness. 

Apoi, Yo scorned of gods, both of the older race, 

And younger, 1 shall gain the victory. 

Chor, So in the house of Pheres didst thou gall 
The Fates, and get a mortal made immortal. 

Apol. Is it not just to aid a worshipper, 

AM most when in his extreme need he prays ? 

Chor, By taking in, forsooth, old goddesses. 

Those ancient goddesses, deceived by wine ! 

ApoL Ye presently, forsooth, shall lose your cause# 

And so be sick, and bring up — .. harmless veilom. 

Chor, Since thou, young god, insiiltcst them are old, 

Wo wait to hear the sentence, as in douht 
Whether or not to rag^' again«t the city. 

Ath, ’Ti^ mine to tell the sentence. . I reserve 
My ballot, and Onvtes shall obtain 
The benefit thereof, the ^ otes? being equal . 

For me no mother bore. father’s wholli , 

1 am altogether on 11}e father’s 'side. 

Preferring the male gender heartily, 

Sa^e that I marry not. Nor of the wifi* 

Make I account, that impiously slow 
Her lord and husbaud, ovcr.'.eer of home. 

AVitli e(jual t ole's Orci-tcs acquitl(‘d ; 

'i'lim out the ballots) ye, uliose office ’tis. 

On s. PliQ'bus) Apollo ! whieli way ends the suit? 

Chor, Night ! gloomy mother Night ! dost see all this ? 

Oni>, Death now by hanging, or the light of life ! 
f /lo, . Honour ostanli^hod or for over lost ! 

' [ The ballota are turned out and counted, 

Apoh Count ye the ballots with exact precision : 

Wlirtc principle not, great mi*‘chief follows. 

One vote may ruin or rai^e up a house, 

At/i, He i" acquitted, for the votes are equal. 

[aS/zc f/?vcs her ballot in favour of Orfstfs, 
Ores, Oh, Pallas ! that hast saved my house and me, 

Bestored mo to my country and my home ; 

Again an Argive, in his father’s state 
He fiourislies,” shall some llclleiiian say— • 

To Pallas and Apollo thanks! and thanks 

To the Third Saviour and Deliverer I 

That sways all thing', respects tlie father’s cause. 

And «!aves me from my mother’s advocates, 
l^ut to this laud and people ; ere 1 go, 

, By a dread oath I bind myself and heirs, 

'Phat never Argive Chief shall hither lead 
With hostile aim his well-appointed troops. 

For I, though in the lomb, will make repent 
The rash transgressors of my present oath. 

By misadventures and perplexities. 

Discouraging their paths with fearful thoughts. 

With omens dire their passage over streams. 

But if they jusdy act, and alway honour 
The city of Pallas with alliance true, 

1 ^rill r^ard them more benig^antly. 

Farewell, thou and thy people ! give your foes 
Inevitable falls ! and for yourselves 

May ye win safety ! glory I victory I [Sxit Orrstes. 

Chor, In the pride of your cad^ 

Though younger he be# 
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Ye have trampled the old laws^ 

And ta*en them from me. - 
Despised and degraded, 

M;^ office invaded, 

With deep indignation. 

Without reservation, 

I drop from my wound 
A blight on the ground. 

No bud, and no blossom. 

No leaf for the trees ! 

No child for the bosom. 

No pet for the knees ! 

Let it forth on the soil, 

A blotch and a boil. 

To bring to death's portal 
Whatever is mortal. 

Should 1 groan ? let them groan, 

Who must pay for the slight, 

Por the scorn has been shown 
To the Daughters of Night. 

Ath, Take not this grief too heavily to heart, 

Be comforted ; ye suffered no defeat ; 

The votes were equal, and ye had no wrong*. 

From Zeus himself clear testimony came. 

His prophet was the witness, that Orestes 
Should be acquitted for his bloody deed. 

Hurl not your bolts of wrath against this land. 

Nor, letting fall the drops of deities. 

Cause a seed-blasting blight of barrenness. 

Pure altars shall ye have with splendid seats. 

And in high honour held, 1 promise you. 

Shall own the goodly region's secret depths. 

Chor, In the pride of your cause. 

Though younger ye be. 

Ye have trampled the old laws. 

And ta'en them from me. 

Despised and degraded. 

My office invaded. 

With deep indignation. 

Without reservation, 

I drop from my wound 
A blight on the ground. 

No bud and no blossom. 

No leaf for the trees ! 

No child for the bosom. 

No pet for the knees ! 

Let it forth on the soil, 

A blotch and a boil. 

To bring to death's portal 
Whatever is mortal. 

Should I groan ? let them groan. 

Who must pay for the slight. 

For the scorn has been shown 
To the Daughters of Night. 

'' Ath, Ye are not dishonoured | with escess of wrath 

Mar not man's earth with wounds incurable. 

I too rdy on Zeus, and of the gods, 

(What need to say it ?) only I may use 
’ * Thekejs of his reserved treasury, 

. Wherem he keeps his sealed thunderbolts. 

1 have nd^need of them— but be advised, 

' Nor on ^ ground cast forth the rash tongue's fruit, 
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Whose issue is that nothing shall go well. 

Lull the sharp rage of your tempestuous ircf 
And 1)0 my honoured fellow-residents : 

Ve shall acknowledge my advice is good^ 

When ye receive the first fruits of the land. 

Offerings for hopes of children, and the dues 
For consiunmAlion of the marriage rites. 

Char, !Must I to this submit, 

ULslionoured in niy age, 

Nor have revenge for it ? 

Shame ! shame ! I breathe out rage. 

Blow, bla^t of wrath ! blow ! blow ! 

And scatter death and wo ! 

^V"llat pain is this that pricks my side : 

Hear my sharp passion, mother Night ! 

These younger gods their power abuse. 

And rob me of my rightful due-s. 

I’ll bear with you ; ye A\iscr are as elder. 
Though /ens gave me no scanty sh.are of wisdom. 
Arrived at other lands of otlu'r tribes. 

Ye will regret this. Oiiw^ard-flowdiig time 
Shall bring increase of honour for my people. 

And if ye stay with us, ye shall possess 
A s(*at hard by the palace of Erectheus, 

And worship (sucJi ye ne'er could find elsewhere; 

I’roin troops of women and from bands of men. 

But ea<t nol^on this country banc of blood. 

Kindling jmuth’s fiery temper into rage, 
rrantic 'vvith furious heat^ not raised by wine. 

Nor settle lier(‘ ;imong my citizens, 

'twen^ the heart of cocks, intestine w ar. 

That is against his neighbour over-bold. 

Let foreign war, wlieri‘by a ])assionatc love 
Of high renown is fostered, eomc and w'elcomc 1 
But no rude fight of the domestic Bird. 
l)(‘cidc yc now. as it awaits yoiir choice, 
l\cc< i\iug honour for your beiiefit-i. 

To share with u> thi> region loved of gods. 

i'hor. Must I to this submit. 

Dishonoured in my age. 

Nor have revenge for it ? 

Shame ! shame ! I breathe out iag*e. 

Blow, blast of wrath ! blow ! blow ! 

And scatter death and wo ! 

What iiaiii is this that pricks my side ? 

Hear my sharj* pas-ion, mother Night ! 

'J’he younger g*ods their power abuse. 

And rob n«3 of my i-ightfid dues. 

Ath, I weary not rehearsing your advantage ; 

Ye shall not say that ye, old goddesses. 

Neither from me, nor from mj^ citizens. 

Kccei^ cd a welcome, and so parted lienee. 

If holy to your apprehension seems ^ 

Versuasion, speaking softly by my lips, 

Ye will remain : if not- ’twill be unjust 
To stfutlcr here fierce wrath and injury. 

When settlement and worshij) wait your choice. 

Chor, V>'hat setit shall ours be ? 

Ath, One afflictionlcs--, 

Accept it. 

( 'hor. If uc do, what honour, wor.shij> ? 

Ath, No house shall thrive without you. 

lOL. XLT. NO, CCLVII, * 2 t 
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Wilt effect 




Chor, Wilt effect 

That we shall have this mighty influence ? 

Ath, rU give good fortune to your worshippers. 

Chor, And is thy pledge for ever ? 

Ath. What I promiscji 

1 must perform. 

Chor. It >eums that we shall yield 

To thy request — W'e stand apart from WTath. 

Ath. Honours on earth are 3’ours, and troops of friends. 
Chor. \^'llat blessing shall w o call upon the land ? 

Ath, Whatever tends to glorious victory. 

Earth’s best condition, softest dew^s from heaven. 

And from the sea refrc'ilnng influences ; 

And with clear suiisliine gently-breathing airs 
1 0 walk the region ; let earth yield her fruit, 

And flocks and herds increase abundantly". 

And no blight nip the buds of human life. 

Deal with the ungodly roughly as yc will. 

And let them be laid out upon their biers. 

For, like a gardener, I love and tend 
The happy race productive of good fruit. 

This is your part : I to myself reserve 
To grace tlie state, for high cxidoits renow ned. 

With martial spoils and crowning victory. 


Chor. H ere wi th Pallas is our dw'cUiiig, 
In the city" she affects, 

Bulw’ark of the gods excelling, 

Which Zeus keeps and Mars protects. 


Let the clear-shining light 
Make good issi^ spring from earth. 
Bloom oi‘ gladness to the sight, 
lA"ery sort of happy birth, 


Ath. I for my citi/eua. intending good. 

Have settled here this au^torc sisterhood ; 

O’er men, and all they think, do, suffer, feel, 

They exercise control without appeal. 

The man, ne’er haunted with their vengeful strife, 
Knows not the worst and sharpest pangs of life. 

'fhe burden of traiisgresvion never cuds, 

But from the fatlier to the son descends : 

And while tlie sinner’s pride of heart eommeuds him. 
Silent dcstrurtioii steals 011 him, and ends him. 


Chor. Let there be iiu blight (d‘ trees, 
For the buds no scorebing blast. 
Never by the black disease 
Be the landmarks overpast. 


Lei the flocks increase in season. 

And with twin-births ever go ; 

And the j)cople, as is reason, 

Praise the gods who bless them so. 


Ath. Hear yo what gifts th’ Erinriyes dispense. 
For mightv i^ tlieir binding influence, 

For curse or blcs&ing, both w ithin the portals 
Of Hades, and among the blest immortals. 

And they" perform their ministry assigned 
With most effectual power among mankind. 
Giving to some true joys with transport hymned, 
To some a life of wo with tears bedimmed. 


Chur. We forbid untimely doom, 
Lei the virgins in their bloom 
Be to fitting parinciv wed. 

Look to this, our sisters dread ! 

Fates ! whom our own mother bore, 
Ye who claim the lordship o’er 
Men’s affairs in all tlieii" course. 

And from whom, £is from their source. 
All their blessings ever flow. 

All the good the, righteous know. 
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Atli* Hearing- those; friendly blessing's I rejoice, 
And love Per»iiasioii’s eyes, who tuned my voice, 
Enabling me to turn their wrath aside. 

When they had fiercely my re(|uest denied. 

Ilut Zeus prevails — the power of mercy still 
Predominates, and good oVrmasters ill. 


Chur, Here lot faction never roar. 
Which no mischiefs e’er can sate 
Let the dust ne’er drink up gore 
Shed by fierce, intestiiu* hate. 


Let them live as brethren shoidd. 
And one hatred only know ; 
Let them love the common good. 
Let them hate the common foe. 


Ath, Have they not the true A\ay of blessing found.' 
Hence lo my jjcople ^liall true joys redound. 

To these dr(‘ad go(i(leS''Cs due honour give. 

And by tlndr favour ha]>py 4iall ye live; 

The}* over love To ket-p 1h^' just in sight. 

And crown wiili blcssiiig those who do the right* 

( hur, Ueji>'uo ye in yonr we:dth profuse. 

And in the saving power oi Zeus, 

All ye That sit lii> shadow^ near, 

Beloved of his daug'lncr dear ; 

I'or all she slndter^ with her wing. 

I'iud favcuir with tlie aw ful king'. 

Ath. 11 (’juice \ e li].ew'i'*e, w inh* ye downward go, 
ihes" } (' niy pcoj)le and dc-iend from w o ; 

Whil"’ w jili%»reii-liglits (’"coiting troops attend. 

And while tlic holy \ictims bleed, descend I 

Lead on ! and may lu} i hizens employ 

Their thoughts, to prize; the blessings they onjoy. 

( hnr. Ye that in ilie city dwell. 

Mortals, gods, a gab. farewell I 
If yc ])ay u-' honour due, 

We will have regard to you : 

Xur sliall NO have eau^e to blame 
'Fliat tlicse settlers liirlier came. 

Ath. 'Tis well, my tein])le-troop «5liall be your guide. 
With light of torcdies blazing- far and wide. 

To the dark hails of subterranean gloom ; 

.Viid the land's glory, ornament, and bloom, 

Presh youth, and reverend age, ami bright-eyed beauty, 
AVith purple robes, shall come lo i)ay their duty. 

AA'hilc they proceed to their sceptestered haunts. 

Come forth ! in honour of our visitants, 

And let the light of torches flash around. 

That they may ever be benignant found. 


nit: LecoBT. 


DAUGiiTfiAS of night ! on whom w'e 
W'ait, 

Depart ye home in solemn stare ; 
August, and highly honoured, go 
Under the caves of earth below. 

(xood peo})le ! while they pass hence. 

Observe the hush of reverence. 

Under earth’s deep and ancient rifts, 
Honomed with sacriticiid gifts. 

And w’^orship which the people pay, 
Benignant virgins ! take your way. 
Good people ! hushed and. silent be 
During th9 


Mild and benignant go ! 
I’lcased with the fervid glow 
i )f torches giving light. 

And as ye pass from sight 
A'oiir downward path along. 
Break into joyful song ! 

Let torches brightly glow. 
Libations freely flow. 

At all your several homes. 

Por Zeus, all-seemg, comes. 
And Fate, to bless the throng, 
3roak into joyful 9ong. 
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TUi: 131KTU-DA\, A POE-M. MY (.AHOI.INE EOAVLE>. 


It is rciiiarkfd by Mr D^'ce, in the 
preface to liis Spccinien of liritisli 
Poetesses that of the seloetioiis 

wliieh have been made from the chaos 
of our past poetry, the majority has 
been coil lined almost eiitirol\ to the 
"writings of men ; and from tin* gTcat 
collections of the English poets, licrt* 
so many worthless compositions find a 
jdace, that the productions of woukmi 
have been carefully exclinled. It is 
true, he admits, that the grander in- 
spirations of the Muse haA e not b<‘eu 
often breathed into the softer frame. 
The magic tunes which have added a 
now existence to the heart — ^the tre- 
mendous thoughts A> Inch haYi‘ impress • 
ed a siiccossiv'c stamp on the fiuct na- 
tion of ages, and whicli liavi* almost 
changed the cliai’acter of iialion. — . 
these have not proceeded from woman ; 
hut her sensibility, her teiideriiess, her 
grace, have not been lost nor misem- 
ployed : her genius has gradually risen 
with the opportunities which facilitated 
its ascent. I'o exhibit the growth and 
progress of the genius of our eountry- 
W'onien in the department of jioctry 
Avas the object of his most interesting 
volume ; and he expresses an honest 
satisfaction in the relleclioii that hi^ 
tedious <-hase through tin* jungles of 
forgotten literature — for by far the 
greater number of female etthsions lie 
concealed in obscure publications — 
must ])r«jeure to his undertaking’ the 
good-Avill of the sex. For thoiig*h, in 
the course of centuries, new antholo- 
gies Avill be found, more interesting 
and more exquisite, becait-jc the hu- 
man mind, and, above all, the female 
mind, is making a rapid ad\aiice, yet 
his Avoi*kAA ill ncA'er be deprived of the 
happy distinctiou of being one of thu 
first that has been entirely consecrated 
to women. The specimens begin wdth 
.luliana Berners, and end Avitli Letitia 
Laiidou. 

AVe arc not going to give an ac- 
count of thifc. selection, hut having 
taken it doA\ n from Shelf ^lyra in a 
mistake for Car«»line Bowdes’s'*- Birth- 
day,” — tliough ’tis bigger by half— 
we have passcnl a pleasant hour in 
turning over the leaves, skipping some, 
glancing at others, perusing a few, and 
sing-songing tAvo or three by heart, 
forgetful hoAv, where, or when aa e had 


committed them to memory, }ct fc.^- 
iiig they Averc old friends, and Avortliy 
of being Avelcoinod the moment avc 
saAv their faces. Probably, till aao 
conn? near our own times, there i*^ hut 
little of Avhat one aa ould c all poetry in 
these si»eeimeiis. The British pwet- 
e>scs seem a series of cxcee.liiigly 
sensible maid^ and matrons — not 

AA’itli eyes in a line frenzy rolling” 
— nor A\itli hair dishe\x*lled liy the 
tossings of insjii ration, but of calui 
countenances and sedate demeriiiour, 
not A cry distingiilshahle from those avc 
luA'e to look on by ‘‘ parlour twilight” 
in any happy hou'Sehold av(‘ an* in the 
habit of dropping in upon of an cAcn- 
ing a familiar gnc. t. 

Poetry, or not ptK'iry, veivc-' 

are to us often very dchglitfiil ; and 
there are many inootls of mind in AA'hich 
good people prefer Pom fret to Pindar, 

Why should ai% always be desir- 
ing Fancy, Imagination, Passion, Intel- 
lect, PoAver, in Poetry, as if these aa ere 
essential to it, and none aach' pod'' 
but thost‘ gifted Avith the vision ami 
the faculty divine ?” Surely the inire 
yxpre^sion of pure thoughts and feel- 
ings — the staple of emumon life — if cni- 
Imed Avitli a certain s\A(‘d«io.>s of soul- 
felt sound be 3 X>iul that of ordinary 
speech — ctiloiired, if that image i)lea&'* 
you better, with a somcAvhat gieeiicr 
lig’ht than is usual to our eyes — is poe- 
try. Surely they aaIio are moved so lo 
coimniiiio Avith their oaati hearts, or 
AAith the hearts of them they Ioac-^ 
•-iiiec forms and hues of sentiment are 
thus produced that else had not been 
— aj e poets. There Is genius in good- 
ness ; and gratitude beautifies tlie bless- 
ings bestoAverl by Heaven on the pure 
of heart. 

There i> Katherine Philips — born 
IfioJ, died PWi4 — ^knowm as a poetess 
by the name of Orinda. Slie was the 
daughter of John FoA\ler, a London 
merchant, and married James Philips of 
the Priory, Cardigan. Her devotion 
to the muses,” says Mr Dyec, “did 
not prevent her from discharging, in 
the most examplary manner, the duties 
of domestic life.” Doubtless, it assist- 
ed her in doing so ; and therefore, 
though she Avas praised more than 
once h^' Diydcn, and was renowned by 
( oAvley, a greater glory AA'as hers ; for 
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.Toremy Taylor addressed to her liis 
discourse on the Nature, Offices, and 
Measures of Friendship. Anne Killi- 
a kindred spirit, immortalized 
k , Dryden in a memoraide strain, 
says lovingly of her : — 

“ Orintla, Albion’s and lirr sex’s grace. 
Ow’d not her glory to a bennteoiis faee : 

It was her radiant soul that shone Hithin. 
WIjieh struck a lu«trc tlirongh Imm* outvard 
skin ; 

Tlidt did lier lij)!i and cheeks niili ro-^es 
d\e. 

A'haiiffd her height, and sparkled in lu't 
eje; 

Ni»r dirl lier sev at all obstruct her faine. 

Hut higher ’inoiui Hie slav'i it fixed her 
jiame." 

That she -w.as very beautiful there 
can be uo doubt; yet Orinda was 
celebrated agaiust lun* will — for her 
pocjns, wbieli bad been dispersed among 
iu'r filcuds in manuscript, were first 
piiiited without hvT kno>\ledg(‘ or 
eciUseiit, and tin* publication caii«ed 
]i<*r a fit of ilhic's.. You wish to read 
>ouie of liei verse'^: As yon love us. bo- 
b' them poetry. 


•* Ibov saeVOvl and ii<*\v innoornt 
\ country life ajipears. 

How free from tniiuilt, dis<*ontenf. 

J Vom flattery or fears ! 

•' This was the first and happiest life, 
W’luMi man onjojed himsedf ; 

'J ill pri<le exchanged peace for strife. 

And liappiness for pedf. 

“ ’Twas hero the poets were inspir'd. 
Here taught the miiltitiide ; 

The brave they liere with honour fir’d. 
And civiliz’d the rude. 

*• That golden age did entertain 
No passion but of lo\e : 

Till* thoughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne'er tludr faneies ino^e. 

“ Then welcome, dearest solitude. 

My great felicity ; 

Though some are pleas’d to call thee ru«h*, 
'J'hou art not so, but we. 

r 

Them that do covet only re»t, 

A <*oltagc will suffice : 

It is not bravo to be poEsesI 
Df earfh, but to despise. 

Opinion is the rate of things, 

From Ueace uiir peace doth ilo^ ; 
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1 have a bettor fate than kings. 

Because 1 think it so. 

“ When all the stormy world doth ro.ii, 
How unconcerned am I ? 

I cannot fear to tumble lower 
Who never eould be high. 

“ Secure in these unenvy’ d walla 
1 think not on the state. 

And pity no man's case that falls 
]>oni his nmbition’s hciglit. 

“ ^ilenec and innocence are safe ; 

A lieart that's nobly trim 
At nil these little arts can laugh 
'llial do the world subdue. 

*• While others revel it in st.ue 
lT«‘rc ril contented sit, 

And think 1 liaNC ns good a fan; 

As wealth and pomp admir. 

f.cl othci*"' (nobler) seek ro gain 
In knowledge hajipy fate. 

.\nd others busy them in 
'J'o study ways of state. 

But T resolved from within, 

1. onfirmod from without, 

Jn privacy intend to sjun 
^ly future minutes out. 

•* And from this hermitage of mine, 

I banish all Avild toys, 

.Vnd nothing that is not divine 
Shall dare to tempt my joys. 

There arc below but two things good, 
J'rieinlshii) and Honesty, 

And only those of all I would 
Ask for felicity. 

“ In this retir'd and humble seat. 

Free from both war and strife, 

1 am not forc’d to make retreat. 

Blit choose to spend my life ’ 

She was cut off by the small-pox — 
.'-o -was Anne Killigrew (KkO.i), daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Killigrewj Master ol 
the Savoy, and one of the preliendaries 
fff AVestminster. She was maid of 
honour to the Duchess of York ; and 
her portrait, prefixed to her political 
eomposition< published afterher death, 
a mezzotint from a picture by herself, 
is at once a proof, says Mr Dyce, of 
her beauty and of her skill in painting. 
Those lines arc good. 

*• niE coMPi.Aixi or .\ lovrn. 

“ See’st thou 3 -ondcr cragf^- rock, 

Whoso head o’erlook* the swQllinfimaiCi 
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^VhGre never Blieiiherd fed liia flock, 

Or careful peasant sow'd bis grain ? 

“ No wholesome herb grows on the sam»', 
Or bird of day will on it rest ; 

’Tis barren as the liopeless flame. 

That seoi’clies my tormented broo'^t. 

Deep undernoalh a caM‘ does lie, 

Th’ entrance hid with dismal >ev\, 

IVlicre Phiebus iiexer she\^ d his eye. 

Or cheeiTid daj j I pierced thronuh 

“ In that dark meiancholj cell 
(Retreat and solace of my woe 
Love, sad Tiespair, and I, do dwell. 

The sprinys from whence in\ grief dc 
fln«' 

*• Sleep, ■which to others ca<e diK*s jM*o\e, 
ComcJ unto me, alas in vain ; 

For in iny dreams 1 am in ]o\e. 

And in them too she «I<c s disdaiii, ' 

Mary Monk, daneliter of Lord 
Molcsworth, and wifeofGeorg't* Monk. 
Ks(]. ( dic'd l 71 o\ ^vas a ddig'lirfid br- 
ing, and thou lit road, itorliajj^ not 
Tvitliuiimoisront'dey o.", niy tiora — those 
v\'ords of the decUeation to the Prim*i‘^‘ 
of Wales, of her ptMuns, •>vrirt<‘u aftei 
licT doatli by bor father. Most (d' 
them arc the prodin t of the h'isure 
hours of a young gl‘ntl(•^vop■um lately 
deceased ; who, in a remote e**untry 
retirement, •without omitting* tin daily 
care due to a lar^' family, not only 
perfectly aefpiired tin* several liii- 
guages here made of (Latin, Ita- 
lian, Sj)ani,sli, and French), but the 
good morals and principles eontained 
in those books, as to pnt tb*'ni in. 
practice, as well during lier U'‘* a i d 
languishing sickness, as at t]*e boer 
of her death; in sic at. she di»'d not 
only like a (Uiristiau. but like a Konnu 
lady, and so became at once the ob- 
ject of the grief and ecviifort of licr 
relations.” Of her jioctry avc ba\e 
here two specimens — one a very noble 
translation from Fclieaia on Provi- 
dence — the other, “ Verses ^vrittcii on 
her death-bed at Bath to her husband 
in London.’’ They ure indeed mo«t 
affecting. 

Thou who df'^t all m\ worldiv biouiihts 
emploj , 

Thou pleasing source of all m> cart hi} jov. 
Thou tenderest luifeband and thou dearest 
friend, 

.To thee this first this last adieu I j^end ! 

At length i!I{Hb conqueror death asserts his 
right, ^ 
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And will for ever ^eil un- iVom thy sight ; 
lie w ooes me to him with a cheerful grace, 
And not one terror clouds his meagre face ; 
He prouiibcs a lasting rest from pain. 

And shows that all li*' ’s fleeting jo\s arc 
vain ; 

Til’ eternal scenes of lioiuen he Ret'< in 
liew*. 

And tells me (hat no oilier joys are true. 
Ihit love, fond love, would y^t re^^ist Ms 
] lower. 

Would lain awhile di*fer the parting horn*. 
Jle brings, lliy inf-iirning image to ni} eyes, 
And would ob-.irii.'f m\ journey to the 
skies. 

but sa}. tliou ib-arcst. thou unwearied 
friend ! 

should’st thou cri“vo to see my sor- 

r(>ws fU'l 

Thou Knnv •'< . ..a* f.'l iiil'rj'lmn're l'\( 

laiM • ^ 

And should's* i:t' ‘\*‘ ■•'.'( •;<' s) 1 '. pnn* ' 

at las( 

Rather e l.i see r r shake (.(V lifo, 
.\n(l *lle .e I h'\'* ’’^’d t!.v J'aiihtid v^'^■e 

Hjh*' uot flu'se •• breat]iin2'>,’‘ '■bi- 
eere mid forteiit, from breiists mo^l 
pure, proved to your heart’s eonteut, 
t!iat ue were right in ■\>liiit we said 
abo^^' of jioetry ? These Tin ee vrere 
Christian Indies — in higdi life, but 
luunMe in '«}iiiij — all aeeomplislied 
ill this world’s adonrueiits, liut iiiteul 
on II ‘.>ven. "1 hen is uu odour, a« i-i 

\io](‘ts. ■n!dle ve lllo pjIgO to 

4i'.ir lij)s. 

rever 1 nd In Mir iiniuis th(.- 
po«'m< of Amu', ( ouutcss of Wiiiehel- 
siv), printed in 17 Id ; but we well r(‘- 
niembi r n'.-uiiii:* some of them in 
beautiful imniuseri]»t. many years ago, 
i t Rydal ^b)uut. Wordsworth lia> 
imr.iortnli/ed htu* in tlio following seii- 
tenrj * : — [i ivioaikable tha(, ev- 
i-ej.tliig :< [lie sage or t'. o in the \V'iiid- 
sur Forest ol' Po)>e, and * ^me diliglit- 
fnl pit lures in tlv' ja*('ms of Lsidy 
Vvineiud ea, rli. ju.etry of (lie period 
iiUervening boT\%eeri the imbllcation 
of the Paradise Lo.st and the Seasons, 
doo.s nut contain a single netv image 
ef external nature.” She t\as the 
daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of 
Sidmonton, in the county of Soutli- 
ampton, maid of honour to the Dueliess 
of 'i'ork, second '^vifo of Tames IL, 
and married Heueage, second son 
of Ilcneage, Karl of Winchelsea, 
to Avhich title he succeeded on the 
death of his nephew. Mr Dyce has 
given three of her compositions, all cx- 
cellcni^tho Atheist find the Acorn— 
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Life’s Programs — and a Nocturnal Ko- delightful pictures’* alluded to bv 
rerie. In the last are some of the Wordsworth *. 

“ 111 suehu niglit. when cvcr> louder wind 
Is to its distuiit ea\erii sale ••oiiliued ; 

And only gentle Zejiliyr fans Ids wings. 

And lonely Philomel, still wakiinr, sings ; 

Or from some tree, fam’d for llie owl's delight, 

^^he, hollo ^^ing clear, directs the wanderer right t 
In such a night, when jiassing elomls give place. 

Or lliinlj vail tin* hcaveirs mysterious face; 

\VIieii in some ri\er, overhung wi(h green. 

Tlie waving moon, and trcnihliiig lea\os are seen ; 

When I'reslieiiM grass now hears itself upright. 

And makes cool hanks to pleasing rest invito, 

M'hence siiriiig the woodhine, and the hranihl e-rose, 

And whore the sleepy co\sslip shelter’d grows ; 

Wliilst no^' a [laler hue the foxglove lakes, 

Vot chc(]iu'vs '•till red the da-'ky brakes; 

When si'attcr’d i;low-\^ ovni-^, hut in ^^^ilighl fine, 

Sliow 1 ri\ial heantios waleh their hour to sliine ; 

Whil'sf fs-ilishVy -stands the tesf of e\ eiw light . 
hi perfect charms, and perfect \irlne bright • 

Mlien odours ^\hil•h declin’d repelling da\. 

Thro* temjierate air iiiiiiitciTinitod stray ; 

Vi hen darkeii'il gro\es their .softest .sJiadows wear. 

And filling waters wo distinctly hear; 

M'hen thro* the gloom more 'cnerfihle .shows 
Some atnleiit fahrie, awful in re]»o« 5 e : 

Wliile ^inihnrnl hills their «\vartliy looks conceal. 

And b^Nolling ha>-cocks thicken up the nuIc ; 

M’heii the loos’d lunse now, ns his ]jaRlure leads, 

Coine.s ^hocly gra/iug thro’ th’ adjoining meads. 

Whose .stediiig iiaee, and lengthen’d shade w'c fear. 

Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 

VV'lien nibbling »hec*p at large pursue their food. 

And mimole.sle(l kiiie reehew the cud; 

VMieii ciirh‘ws ery hencath the \illage walls. 

And to her straggling brood the }»arl ridge calls ; 

Their ahort-liv'cl jubilee the c-nniturcs keeji, 

Wlii<-h hut endures whilst tyrant man does sleep; 

'vVheii a sedate content the ‘•pirit feels, 

\nd no fierce light distnrhr., wdiil-t it reveals ; 

Ihit 'jilenl musing'- iirire the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speitk ; 

'J'ill the free .sonl to a coinposedno-'S charm’d, 

I'indiiig the elements of rage disarm'd, 

O’er all below a solemn cjniet grown, 

Jo}s in th’ inlerioi wnrld, ami thinks it like her own : 

In such a night let me abroad remniii, 

Till morning breaks, ami all’s ronfiis'd airaiii ; 

C)nr caves, tuir toils, oiir clamours are rcm'w’d, 

C)r pleasures, seldom reach’d, ;nrain pnrsn'd,” 

Wc find uotliiug comparable to sbitios in another splicrc. Elizabeth 
what we have now (piotcd in any of II owe, when Betsy Singer, was warm- 
1 he cffiLsions.^)f the Thirty Poetesst*> ly mlmirod by Prior, among whose 

— ^let us ill courtesy call them — fioems is an answer to Mrs Singer’s 

who flourished fi^om tluv^lcath of Lady pastoral on Love and Friendship." 

Wincbelseato that of Charlotte Smith. But though she says, finely we think. 

True, tliat Lady Mary Wortlcy Mon- •‘There in a melting, solemn, djing 

tagiie IS among the number, but her strain, 

brilliaut genius "was not poetical, and Let me all day upon piy lyre cpoiplaiu, 
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And wind up all iu soft liarmonions 
string's 

To noble, serious, melancholy thin;fs 
her verso is far inferior to her prose, 
tliougli that be vicious, — yet there are 
strains of true feeling in lier Letters 
from the Dead to the Living. Mrs 
Cireville’s celebrated Ode to Inditfer- 
ence does not disturb that mood, and 
Frances Sheridan’s Ode to Patience 
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tries that virtue. Yet they w ere ae- 
pomplishod women, and both odes 
were thought admirable in their day. 
Henrietta, Lady O’Neil (born l7o5 — 
ilied 1 had something of the true 
inspiration. Her Ode to the Poppy 
— too long to be extr.ieted — is ele- 
gant and eloquent, and speaks the lan- 
guage of passion ; and surely the fol- 
lowing lines jjre natunil and pathetic. 


Sweet a^e of blest delusion blooming boys. 

Ah ! revel long in childhood’s thoughtless joys, 

With light and pliant spirits, that can stoop 
To follow sportively the rolling hoop ; 

To watch the sleeping top with gay delight, '‘- 
t)r mark with raptur’d gaze the sailing kite ; 

Or eagerly pursuing Pleasure’s call. 

Can find it center’d in the bounding ball ! 

Alas ! the day will come, when sports like these 
INhist lose their magic, and their jjower to please : 

Too swiftly fled, the rosy hours of youth 
shall yield their fair>*-charms to mournful Truth : 
J-Aen now, a mother’s fond prophetic fear 
Sees the dark train of human ills apper.r ; 

A'iews vaa'ioiis fortune for caeli lovely c hild. 

Storms for the bold, and anguish for the mild ; 
Beholds already those expressive e\os 
Beam a sad certaint> ()f future sighs ; 

And dreads each suffering those dear breasts may kno 
In their long passage through a world of wo ; 
I'ereliance predestin’d every jcaiig to pro\(', 

'J'hat treacherous friends inflict, or faithless Iono : 

I'or ah! how few have fenind cvislcnicc 'nwret. 

Nl herc irrieT is sure, but happines-s cleceit ! ’’ 


Mary Barber was the wife of a shop- 
keeper in Dublin, ami Mary Leapor 
a cook, but noitlier of them had so 
much of the inems tUrintor as might 
have bec'u expected from their oc- 
cupation. Molly makes Phillis, a 
country' maid, reject the a<ldresses of 
Sylvan us, a courtier, in favour of C’o- 
rydon, on the ground of good eating*. 
The lines arc savoury. 

“ Not this will hire me, for I’d have you 
know, 

This night to feast w’ith Corydon I go ; 
Then beef liMd cole worts, beans and bacon 
too, 

And the plum-pudding of delicious hue, 
Sweet-spiced cakes, and apple-pies good 
stove, 

Deck the brown board — and who can 
wish for more ?” 

'^he verse of Ann Yearsley, the milk- 
woman, we never tasted, but suspect 
it was thin and sour ; and we cannot 
excuse her for having behaved so 
shamefully to Hannah More. Esther 
Chapone, as the world once knew, 
wrcjte Letters on the Improvement of 
tho J^ndj ^nd {llizabeth Carter a 


f rau4a1 jou of Kpicti tu-., ami they w ere 
lad)C> of tile greato-f h'arning ami re* 
speetabili!}' • but tljo one’s Ode to 
Solitmle, and the otlicr’s f)de to Wis- 
dom are really too miieh. Bc'^idcs, 
they are .is like as two ] )eas . ( Jeorgiana, 
Duchess of Devou>hirc, tljc mo^^t beau- 
tiful of tile beautiful, and richly en- 
dowed by nature VNitli mental gifts, 
wrote lines — the Passage of the Mnuu- 
triiii of St Caothard — admired — at ](*ast 
so lie said in verM* — ];y (,’oleridge. 
And poor Mary Bobinson, with all 
lier frailties, did not deserve to be 
strapped in her infirmity by that cruel 
cobbler. Her poems,” says Mr 
Dyce, show that she possessed a 
good deal of fancy” — which is more 
than Gilford did — and ‘‘ a very plea- 
sing facility of composition.” But no 
Englishwoman ever wrote verses 
worthy of being twice read, who bad 
deviated from virtue. 

Contemporaries of Charlotte Smith 
were Anna Seward, who possessed 
fine talents, and had she not been 
spoiled, woujd assuredly have excell- 
ed most of her sex in descriptioxi of 
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Nature and of passion ; Anne Hunter, 
all whose verses are written with ele- 
gance and feeling, and whose Death 
Song” is a noble strain, almost wor- 
thy of Campbell himself ; Anne Bar- 
baiild, an honoured name, but in 
poetry only an imitator of exquisite 
skill ; Amelia Opie, whose Father 
and Daughter” will endure till pity’s 
self be dead,” and of lier songs and 
elegiac strains, some will outlive many 
compositions of the same kind now 
flourishii^ in fashionable life, while 
hers would seem to bo forgotten ; and 
our own Anne (jrant, whose High- 
landers,” though occasionally some- 
what heavy, contains many pictures 
entirely true to Nature, and breathes 
of the* heather. But her reputation 
rests on the w'ide and firm foundation 
of her prose, and she will for ever 
<i<'eui)y a foremost phiee among our 
SeottiNli worthies. 

But Britain had as yet produced no 
great po^'tess, and she has produced 
l)ut one — Joanna Baillie. Her Fla^’^s 
on the Passions were hailed at once 
,th over the land as works of genius 
of the higliest kind, while yet the 
poetry of i/owiior, and Crabbe, and 
Burns had lost none of its freshness — 
they were secure in their pride of 
phuM*” during the siieee^sivc reigns of 
Scott and Byron — and now that her 
magnificent plan haa been eoinpleted, 
the whole may be n*garded with mi- 
di minished admiration even by those 
wdio can eonquvhend the gramh'ur of 
Wordsworth. It is soinew hat strange 
that Scotland should have given birth 
but to a single iioetcss ; nothing 
strange that of her should have been 
horn the greatest of all poetesses, so 
w e grudge not to England the glory 
of all the rest. Those of this age, 
alive or dead, transcend in worth 
those of all her other ages. Nay 
each of the PnAXi t\kv Fivi, is more 
lustrous than any of their C’onstella- 
tions. 

We plan and promise but do not 
perform. The Series on those Lumi- 
naries is in our brain, but wdll not 
leave their pia mater. We know not 
w ell why it^is so, but we often think 
together of Charlotte Smith, Mary* 
Howitt, and Caroline Bowles. We 
are resolved to speak now of Caroline 
Bowles ; nor shall the Monarch be suf- 
fered to leavn the Roads without this 
sheet on hoa^. 

And nowt vc have been brought 
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smooth-sliding without stop,” or, as 
is our w^ont, on the wilfiilness of wings 
(how unlike to walking or rather 
wading one’s way through an article 
like an ordinary human being with 
sjday-feet and fiat- fish soles !"> to the 
poem more immediately before us, 
from which we are not without hopes 
of being able erelong to bring our- 
selves to extract not a few pregnant 
passages for your delectation. Our 
hearts — at no time cold — w'armcd to- 
wards our criticiil brethren, as we 
heard them all — all of any mark or 
likelihood — dailies, w'ceklies, and 
monthlies — (the quarterlies are such 
laggards in love, that they generally 
arrive a year after the Fair) enthu- 
siastic in their praise of this delightful 
volume. People w ith a crick in their 
neck, a flea in their car, may abuse 
the brotherhood ; but we are deser- 
vedly popular among the toleivibh' 
happy ; and no other class of men, 
we have been credily informed, re- 
ceive so many unlooiked-for legacio 
as the editors of periodical works. In 
politics it is impossible to bo too tru- 
culent. He who gives quarter is a 
fool, and is cut down by his prisoner. 
No war worth looking at, much less 
mingling in, but that in w hich wt, light 
under the Bloody Flag. May tlie 
first Radical we meet on the field rim 
us through the body, if w e do not an- 
ticipate him ; till then, we give him 
hearty greeting at the social board, 
and make no allusion to politics, ex- 
cept it bo to laugh along wdth him at 
Lord Melbourne. But in literature 
we feel that the blue sky bends ove r 
all ; ” and that all the nations of the 
earth are or ought to be at jicace. 
All of us, after a hard- fought day in 
political warfare, that is, all of us wlio 
are left alive, are glad to lay dowm 
our weapons, and join in celebration 
of the triumph of some bold son or 
bright daughter of song. — How’’ ele 
vating a sight to s(‘e us all crowding 
round the object of our common ad- 
miration, and emulously binding the 
brows of genius with victorious 
wreaths ! And oh ! what if they bo 
woman’s brows ! Then with our ad- 
miration mingles love ; and we know' 
of a surety that while we are honour- 
ing genius, we are rew^ardiiig virtue. - j 

** The Birth-Day” is the autobio- 
graphy of the childhood of Genius by 
Caroline Bowles. And by what is the 
chil^ood of genius distinguished fror^ 
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tlio cliildhood of you or nio, or any 
other good old man or woman : Read 
the Birth-Day, and pcrliajis you may 
know. Yet we believe that there in ge- 
nius in all childhood. But the creative 
joy that makes it great in its simplicity 
dies a natural death or is killed, and 
there is an end of genius. In favoured 
spirits, neillier few nor many, the joy 
and the might survive ; they are the 
Poets jiiid the Poetesses of whom 
Alexander Dj'ce and Chri4ophcr 
Norlli deliglit to show specimens — 
nor among them all is tlu're a fairer 
spirit than (’arolino Bowles. What a 
memory she has ! for you must know 
that unless it be accompanied with 
imagination, memory is cold and life- 
less. Tlic forms it brings before us 
must be connected with beauty, thet 
is, with aifectiou or pasriun. All 
minds, even tlie dullest, n'meinbcr the 
days of their youth ; hut all cannot 
bring back the indescvibablt* hiight- 
ness of that blessed season. They 
who would know what they once were, 
mu.^t not merely recollect, but tlioy 
must imagine, the bills and valleys — 
if any sn<*h thoie were — in which their 
childhood played, the toiTcnts. tlio 
waterfalls, the lakc'i, tlu‘ heather, the 
rocks, the heaven’s iiii])erial dome, tlie 
raven floating only a little lo’wcr than 
the eagle in the >ky. To imagine 
what ho then heard and s-iw, he nujj-t 
imagine his own nature. lie mii.^t 
collect from many vaii’slu d hours the 
power of his Tuitamed heart, and he 
must, perhaps, transfuse also some- 
thing of Ills maturcr mind into tlicic 
dreams of his former being, thus link- 
ing* the past with tlie present by a 
continuous chain, which, though often 
invisible, is never hrokonr So U it tou 
with the t aimer alfoctions tlul have 
grown within the slieltei of a roj-f. 
Wo do not merely rememhor, vc ima- 
gine our father’s' heusc, tlie nreside, 
all his features then most living, now 
dead and buried ; the very manner of 
his smile, every tone of his voice. We 
must combine with all the passionate 
and plastic power of imagination the 
spirit of a thousand happy hours into 
one moment ; and w*e must invest with 
all that we over felt to be venerable 
such an image as alone can satisfj^ 
our filial hearts. Jt is thus that inia- 
gination, which first aided the growth 
of all our holiest and happiest affec- 
tions, can preserve them to us unim- 
paired^ 
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Tor slio can pfi\e im back the dead, 
Mven ill tlie loveliest looks they wore.” 
Wo lK*po w'O have said sufficient to 
show that the subject of the Birth* Day 
is full of poetry ; and depend upon it, 
should you be disposed to deny it, 
that, in spite of the muscularity of 
your bodily frame, which may be of an 
iiunsiial strength, you are in your .sc- 
c‘ond childhood, which is all unlike 
yoiir fli>t, on the authority of Shak- 
‘•pcai e. Kemeinlior that ^^^)r(lsworth 
lia« wisely said the child is father of 
the man 5 ** and he assured that if 
your heart leaps not up” when you 
behold a rainbow in the sky,” you 
must bi‘ a monster of filial ingratitude. 
Be born again then ; and though we 
do net iriM^t on ymir changing your 
sex, bo a boy worthy of o ’iiciiig in a 
fair}" ring liand-in-lianfl with pretty 
(’aroline 

WliOac hair L- tbi^k with \\\,\\\\ a. < lu’l 
Th'it i'hi!3l(‘is reiiad her b^ad.” 

For a few years during the inn.t- 
ceiit briglitiso^ of the new-born day,” 
boT" aii'l giiU, (iod bless them! lire 
one and the same creatures — by de- 
gree^ \\\{ y grow, almost unsuspect- 
ingly, ea< h into a diflerent kind of 
living soul. Mr Bltim, in liis heauti- 
fnl poem of Bo\ liood, lia^ diow"ii us 
Harry, and lioro Bowles ha^ 

shown O'* Carry, and now you may 
know, if }on vld, hov- in the edne;' 
tioij of Nature 

'* rprose both iiviiiL" I\•\^e)••5 heiicatli 
>our eyes/’ 

Ti'* a cheerful poem the Birth- 
Day, and the heart of its producer 
often aings aloud for joy — yet ’tis a 
inonriifiil poem too, and we can be- 
lieve that li'-r fc^ir inanuscript was 
now and thou spotted v, ith a tear. F<ir 
have yon not felt, when looking back 
on life, liow its scenes and iu<*idents, 
dill/reiil .'is' they may seem at the first 
glance of recognition, begin gradually 
to melt into each other, till they are 
iiidistiiiguishably blended in one pmi- 
sive dream! In our liapjdest hours 
there may have been something in 
common with our most sorrowfful — 
some shade of sadness cast over them 
by a passing cloud, that, on retrospect, 
allies them with the sombre spirit of 
grief. And in like manner, in our 
unhappiest hours, there may have been 
gleams of gladness that in memory 
S9em almost to givo them the oharac- 
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ter of peace. They all seem 1o re- 
semble one another now that they are 
all past — the pleasures of memory are 
formed of the pains of reality — feel- 
ings indiflercnt, or even distressing, 
receive a sort of sanctification in the 
stillness of the time tlmt is gone by, 
and all thoughts and passions become 
then equalized, just like the human 
beings whom th(\y adorned or degrad- 
ed, when they too are at last gathered 
together in the bosom of the same 
earth. 

But why wijl we moralize like a 
melancholy .Tac(jues, wdien we had 
half promi'icd to be merry? You 
must ask Carolim; Bo’v^lo*!. I'or she 
has infected U'^ with her vein of sad- 
n^s.s, beginiiinii' her poem with this 
lino — 

“ Dark glocain day of winter''; darkest 
month ; ’’ 

And hugging the cold glo( m to her 
liearr, 

For memory with a sf'rioii^ recUoninp 
now 

Is busy with the — with other >ears, 
Mlieii the return oftliis. my natal daj, 
iJi JUjjht gladness to ^^arln hearts that loved 
71 e w<'H 

And as a way worn traveller lingers on 
th(- height ]>eiisively to «!urvey the 
pleasant plain o’erpast,” and feels 
e’er he descend a.N if that ridge di- 
\ided sunnucr from w inter,” 

‘‘ So linger 1 

Life's lonelj jnlgriin, on the last hill top. 
With thoughtful, lender, retrospective 
gaze, 

J”er tnriiirjg, clown the deep descent 1 go 
(,)f the cold shadowy side.” 

Tliat is poetry ; for the image, though 
old as the hills, and the Iiuman heart, 
and the lieavens, is felt as if it were 
new, and there is in it an iinexpccl- 
cd touch of beauty that endears the 
poetess to our alfeetioiis. Such a 
spirit need not long be sad ; and with 
a cheerful v nee she exclaims, 

'■* Come in your mellow’d hues, long 
vanished years ! 

Come in your softened outline, passing 
slow 

e’er the charmed mirror. 

She looks #.nd sees her parents — 

“ And one, the good, the gentle, the be- 
loved ! 

My n other’s mother.” 

Sydney Smith truly tells us, in his 
pathetic and late lament for the doom- 
ed old cathedral services and xoiiii'* 
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strations, that this is an aw r* of 2^e7'si^ 
flage. 

“ None so mean as do them reverence” 
to sancities long regarded with awe at 
onco sweet and solemn j and in proof 
thereof^ wo may cite, familiar as 
hoaschold words,” the interrogatory 
often put to one on the streets by 
strange men, Howl’s your mother ; ’ 
The notion of any human being ca- 
rnig seriously for his mother is held to 
be the utmost extravagance the mind 
of man is capable of conceiving ; and 
in that (][uestion is implied an accusa- 
tion of folly, the absurd guilt of wliich, 
if seemingly confessed by a stare, 
rends their convulsed sides with iiii- 
extinguishable laughter. Ilorv’s 
your grandmother ? ” is a flight above 
jtersi/fcfge. Hoyv’s your great-grand- 
motlier? is a query not yet put by 
man to his kind. 

Notw ithstanding all this, wo sympa- 
tliizo with tlu' poetess as eiio says, 

•* h’vcn now mothiiik® that placid siidle I 

'lliiil kindly bcanunl on all, but chief on 
me, 

Jlci* ase’s darling I not of her’ s alone ; 
One yet surviving in n green old age. 

Her »noi/icr lived ; ami when J saw the 

light, 

llcjoicing hailed her daughter's daughier’s 
child.” 

But what shall wo say of a roetC ''> 
Avho, ill this age pcrsi/lagct in blank 
verse celebrates — her Nurse? That 
it i.« childish. Then wdiat an old fool 
was Homer I and wdiat a &imi)lcton 
l^lysscs ! That old dog, and that old 
nurse alone recognised the King. 
'Tis the most aflecting drivel in all 
the Ody^ssoy. Then let Caroline 
Bowles put her dog and her nurse 
into a Poem, and laugh till your cye> 
water. The Nurse is alive at tliK 
day ; and though it may be a pee- 
vish olfl body, doited and dozcy, and 
better in tlie Poor’s- 1 louse, yet there 
is something in these lines — 

“ Nor from that kindred, patriarchal 
groui) 

Be thou excluded, long tried, liuniblo 
friend ! 

Old faithful Servant ! Sole survivor now 
Of those beloved, for whom thino aged 
hands 

The last sad service tremblingly perform’d 
That closed their eyes, and for the long, 
long sleep, 

Aflrfty’dthem in the veetments cf the grave« 
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Yes — Tiior siirvivcst still to tend and watch 
^le, the sad orphan of thy Master's house 1 
My cradle hast thou rock'd ; with patient 
love 

(Love all-enduring, aH-indulgent) home 
My childhood’s wayward fancies, that from 
thee 

Xever rehuko or frown encounter’d coltl. 
m m * * * * * 

Come nearer. — Let me rest my cheek oven 
now 

On thy dear shoulder, jn'inted with a mark 
Indelible, of suttering borne for me : 

Fruit of contagious contact long endured, 
When on that pillow’ lay my infant head 
For days and nights, a h<dpless dying 
weight, 

So thought by all ; as almost all but thoc 
Shrank from the little victim of a scourge 
Yet uncontroll’d by .Tenner’'* heaven-taught 
hand. 

And with my crowlh has urown the debt 
of love ; 

For many a day beside my restless bed, 

In later years, thy station hast thou kept, 
Watehing my slumbers; or with fondest 
W’ilcs 

Soothing the fretful, fev’risli hour of pain : 
And when at last, with languid frame 1 
rose, 

Feeble as infancy, w’hat hand like thine, 
With such a skilful gentleness, perform’d 
The handmaid's office ? — tenderly, m 
when 

A helpless babe, thou oft had’st robed me 
thus. 

Oh ! the vast debt — Yet to my grateful 
heart 

Not burdensome, not irksome to repay : 
For small requital dost thou claim, dear 
Nurse ! 

Only to know thy fondlj lavish’d cares 
Have sometimes power to cheer and com- 
fort me : 

Then in thy face reflected, lieains the light, 
The unwonted gladness, that irradiates 
mine. 

Long mayst thou sit as now’, invited ofl. 
Beside my winter fire, with busy hands 
And polished necHlIes, knitting the warm 
wool ; 

Or resting with meek reverence from thy 
work, 

>Mien from that Book, that blessed Book ! 
I read 

' The words of I’ruth and Life, — thy hope 
and mine.” 

Of things that were long before 
her Birth- Day ” tlie Poetes.**, though 
she has heard them with much variety 
of phrase, many a time and oft, never 
wearies hearing from « Time’s faithful 
chronicler.” And we love to gather 
from luTjts of thj? dear old body’s pre- 
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lixities — thougli wc happened to know 
it before — ^that Caroliuo Bowles is of 
an “ old family” — to hear tell of 

“ That ancient manor of m\ Norman 
race 

In all its feudal greatness ; ” 

though now’ alas ! (and yet no great 
pity), the ancient srateway is an iso- 
lated areb — 

TIu' noble ti\;es, 

A tri])lc avenue, its proud appro.itdi, 

Clone as they neVr had been ; the dove- 
cote tower 

A desecrated niiu ; the old lloii^e— 

Dear Nurse! full fain am 1 to weep wiih 
tlice 

The faded slovip^^ of the ‘ gtjod uld time.' ’’ 

And did wo sji\ no grer.t pity ? ” 
AV e did ; nor will the sweet singer be 
angry witU ii'* ; for there are 
changes in the coer^'C of nature tliaf, 
to think of even for a nnnneut, atfeel 
with a profoiindcr sadness than e\en 
the dilapidations of holiest places or 
most endeared ; and to them wo turn 
at her bidding — and to her first dim 
apprehension — in the di«ai>pearauee of 
the beloved — of death. 

The kindred band is broken. One goe- 
bence, 

The ver> aigcd. Follous soon, t.i»o 
An.dhcr most endeared, the next in aire. 
Then fell from eluMhoodV ejos its car- 
li^'st tears. 

“ T'liconseioiis half, 
Ineom))rolif'n«?i\r »>f the awful trulb , 

But flowing faster, ^^^lcn 1 look’d around 
And saw that others wept ; and faster still. 
When clinging round my Ntirso’s neck, 
with foec 

Half buried there, to hide the bursting 
grief, 

I heard her tell how in the ehnrehyard 
cold. 

In the dark pit. tiu* form 1 loved was laid. 

Hitler exceedingly the passj<nintc grief 
That wrings to agony the infant lieari ; 
The^^rst tiharp sorrow : — Ay — tiie break- 
ing up 

Of tliat deep fountain, never to be sealed, 
Till we W’ith Time dose up tlic great ac- 
count. 

But that first outbreak, by ils OAvn excess 
Exhausted soon : exhausting the young 
powers : 

The ijuiv'ring lip relaxes into smiles. 

As soothing slumber, softly stealing on ; 
Less and less frequent comes the swelling 
sol^ 
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Till like a summer breeze it dies away ; 
While on the silken e\elash, and the cheek 
Flush’d into erimBOii, hang the large round 
drop!---- - 

\\'eSl I reiiicinber, from that storm of grief 
Di\erted soon, with what sensations new 
(M' female vanity — (inherent sin 1) 

1 saw' myself arras ’d in mourning froek. 

And long crape sash Oh ! many a riper 

grief 

Vorgets itself a^ soon, before a glass 
llefleeting the becomingness of ss’ced«!.‘ 

To loarii to read .•-(‘cnis the easiest 
of all allairs after Imviiig learned to 
speak. We can conecive how a erea- 
ture iiuder two years of ag'e ^deks up 
tile iiarae of an edible or an aiiiiiial> 
and of a few other things, sueh as a 
>tool or a table, or a he d, and so forth ; 
blit we eannot i-onecive bow it mas- 
ters the wliolo Knglisb langniag*e. 
\Ve have known eliildren about that 
time of life not merely voluble or fluent 
w itli sueli small voeabnlarv, but with 
a eommaiid of words that might well 
be ealled eh»<]neuee. We liavo been 
a*-.^ured on good aiilliority, that we 
o»!.rs(‘l\es preaelicd an extemporai’y 
^ennou the flrst Sunday of our fourth 
year, a cry superior to our most suc- 
ee^>ful ellbrts in that line, even with 
notes, in these laler times. Wo knew 
llie alph.ibi't from the begiiiiiiiig — one 
day Avith Little Ib'imer, whieli we re- 
member Ibinking very tedious, snf- 
liccd to give us llie complete mas- 
tery over him — Big Primer avc cut — 
(jfoody-Two Shines, tliongli most iii- 
lerestiiig as a tale, seemed on the 
Tuesday too simjde in its style to 
satisfy sueh a proficient — and Ave Avent 
sriUnm to Hume’s History of 
England. ( ‘aroline BoavIcs conquer- 
ed all difticultics Avith almost eipial 
facility — and pardon our levity if it 
lias been at all annoying — for sake of 
the following burst of feeling from 
the pure well-head of a religious 
heart. 

And soon attained, and sweet the fruit 
I reap’d. 

Oh ! neA’Cr ending, ever new delight ! 

Stream swelling still to meet the eager lip ! 
Kecci\ing aa it flows frcsli gushing rills 
From hidden sources, purer, more 
profound. 

I'arcnts! dear Parents! if the latent 
powers 

fall d^into action by your cai’lj cares 
ifiods blessing on them!) had attained 
no more 
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Than that acquaintance with His written 
will, 

Your first most pious purpose to instil, 
Hoav could I e’er acquit me of a <k*bt 
Might bankrupt Gratitude? If scant my 
stores ^ 

Of human learning ; — to my mother- 
tongues 

(A twofold heritage) Avcdlnigh confined 
My skill ill languages ; — if adverse Fate— . 
(Heathenish phrase !)— if Providence has 
fixed 

Harriers impassable 'cross many a jiatli 
Anticipation with her llope-wing’d feet. 
Youthfully buoyant, all iindoubting trod 
If in the mind’s infirmity, crewhile, 
Thoughts that arc almost murmurs whisper 
low 

stinging comparisons, suggestions sad, 

Of what I a///, and what I might have 
been — 

This Earth, -sO wide and glorious ! I fast 
bound 

f A human lichen !) to one narroAV sjiot — 
A sickly, worthless weed ! J^iicli bra'c 
bright spirits. 

Starring this nether sphere, and I— lone 
Wretch ! 

Cut f»ff from oral intereourse with all — 

‘ The day far spent,’ and oh! how little 
known 

The night at hand— alas ! and notliing 
done 

And neither ‘ wor«l, nor knowledge, nor 
dcAice, 

Nor wisdom, in the grave whereto 1 go.’ 

***** 

When thoughts like these arise ; pcrmitti’'tl 
tests 

ProAing my frailty — and thy mercy. Lord! 
Let but thy. ministering angel draw mine 
eyes 

To yonder Booh ; and lo ! this tronldons 
world 

Fades from before me like a morning 
mist ; 

And in a spirit, 7iot niiin» own, I cry 
‘ Perish all knoAvledgc, but w'hat leads to 
thee ! ”* 

Let thcM* lines /ell. But wee Carry 
Is ag’ain before us ; and she lets us 
into the secret of the intensity of her 
desire to be able to read. She had 
heard Jane — you need not be told who 
Jane Avas — when she was good-natur- 
ed, tell fine stories of the lady who 
walked on the sea of glass to the 
ivory hill — and all about those chil- 
dren that met the Fairy at the well, 
and the toads, and frogs, and dia- 
monds — and about the talking-bird 
and dancing water, and the smging 
bough, and Pruicess l airstar. Jane 
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told the stories not so very much 
amiss ; but the rapt listener longed 
to read them for herself in the origi- 
nal print — iuid she did so, as if she 
had had a Im ndred eyes. 
■•“?lfflf^^iifatuation ! that a person 
of acknowledged good sense, as w'ell 
as genius, like Caroline Bowles, should 
even yet, at her mature age, thus more 
tlian countenance, nay, recommend 
such absurd tales — fairy tales — as fit 
reading for children in an enlightened 
age like this, the age of reason. Like 
other bubbles, all burst ! And are not 
all bubbles — of earth, of air, or of 
water — ^born but to burst ? The child 
who does not follow, in ecstasy of 
admiration, each fit intensified by 
each glory, the slow ascending series 
of illumined wonders, piainted planet 
pursuing painted planet, nor yet the 
extinction of the jihenomcna seeming 
to destroy, but rather to deepen the 
beautiful mystery of the day-Iiglif 
stars — tiny balloons in which airy 
elves are voyaging — such child 
stone-dead to the magic of pipe and 
saucer — insensible as a stock to the 
miracles of soap-suds — deserves — does 
he not — to have a idaster clapped on 
his mouth — to be burked — ^hudeUed in- 
to a tea-chest — and sold to Nox and 
Erebus ? 

Imagination shrivels up like a bit of 
Indian rubber. In the air of Useful 
Knowledge. No toleration now for 
any thing that will not stand the test 
of truth. Nowhere Wisdom with 
children round her knees ; every where 
Wiseacre with mannikins. Nature i» 
incensed, and sorrows to be denied the 
education of her own olFspring ; and 
Life is without her sweetest season, 
the Spring. The imaginative litera- 
ture of the nursery has been oblitera- 
ted by an irruption more barbarous than 
of Goths and Huns and A^andals — for 
hordes of Schoolmasters are abroad, 
and the realms of Fancy overrun are 
desolate. 

Pray, are little girls yet allowed to* 
have dolls ? ’ Tis hardly correct. The 
spirit -of the age is impatient of such 
precocity of the maternal aifection, 
and regards with favour only the cul- 
tivation of intellect. But the spirit of 
the age ought to reflect on this great 
truth, that to children dolls arc not 
children, but grown-up ladies. They 
have children of their own ; and though 
home-loving, are often apparelled for 
palac99^ lace->eii.9 and plttme9 
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of feathers prepare to pay visits to 
Kings and Queens. Let us out with 
it — nor blush at the confession — our 
first love was a Doll. But our de- 
voted life made no impression on her 
wooden heart, and we flung her over 
the bridge” in passionate despair. 
Released from that bondage, we not 
merely kept a harem in our hearts,” 
but under our bed, while the chamber- 
maid fondly imagined they were nine- 
pins — and one morning, out of pure 
malice, swept them all awaj’^ in her 
bakey with other refuse. While yet 
we were mourning their loss, lo ! 

Like a lailye from a far countree,” 

and laid there by hands unseen on the 
counterpane of our crib, 

“ A creature nor too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

I'or transient sorrows, simple wiles, * 
l*raise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles I 

Whal flesh so exquisitely beautiful a*' 
wax ! There is a delicacy in that ma- 
terial, to the inexperienced imagina- 
tion, lovelier far than of breathing 
life. Her face wore one unchanging 
smile, so still that sometimes we al- 
most feai od she might be dead. One 
evening, while we we>*c far off in the 
woods, she was spirited away, and wc 
never beheld her agiiin but in our 
sleep. We think w’p sec her now ! 
But hear Miss Bowles. 

'* Lo I what a train like Bluebeard’s wives 
ap])ear, 

8o many headless 1 half dismembered 
some, 

With battered faces — eyeless — noseless—- 
grim 

With cracked enamel, and unsightly 
scars — 

Some with bald pates, or hempen wigs 
unfri 2 ;/>ed, 

And ghastly stumps, like Greenwich pen- 
sioners ; 

Others mere Torsos— arms, legs, heads, 
tr* all gone I 

But precious all. And chief that veteran 
doll. 

She, from whose venerable face is worn 
All prominence of feature ; shining brown 
(^Like chestnut from its prickly coating 
freed) 

With equal polish as the wiglcss skull — 
Well I remember, with what bribery won 
Of a fair rival— one of waxen mould 
(Lon^ CjOf^ted possession !) 1 was 

OTOught 

The mutilated fav’rita to resign. 
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The blue-eyed fair one came — perfection’s 
self! 

AVith eager joy I clasped her waxen 
charms ; 

But then the stipulated sacrifice ! 

‘ And must we part ? * my piteous looks 
expressed— 

^^]SIute eloquence !) ‘ And mvst wc part, 
dear Stump ! ’ 

* Oh ! might I keep \e both ! ’—and both 
I kept.” 

Caroline had a genius lor drawing: 
ill her cliildiiood (and she is an artist 
now;, and it was Iut delight to clip 
out in pajicr sonihlanccs of all Ihe 
animals that issued from Noah’s ark. 
That pastime is common to most 
children ; hut IiIosn n^, w hat. a differ- 
once ill th(‘ir liaiidiw'ork ! She studied 
the prints in (iroldsmith — traditionary 
likcncs^c.'^ of lions and lynxes — .staring- 
likenesses not to bo mistaken — incor- 
rigible tig-cr.', thongli punished witli 
more than forty stripes, and leopards 
sorry to ehanpre their spots. And was 
Miss remits at lier needle ? i>cw — sew, 
except when f.ishioniug 

Gay garment. s for the family of dolls.” 
.md then the .?niall poetess W'as happy. 

No ninfter how they dtted, the> were 
made.” 

And -now, ye Statc^mcn I Homo and 
Foreign Secretaries, Lord Chancellors, 
and Prime Ministers, fling your gow’- 
gaw's aside, and hear tell of a &il\ eu 

J lllMULl . 

•• Precious girt hestowod 
B> a kind aiiut ; one over kind and good. 
Mine early benefactress I biiice ai»pro\ed 
By time and trial mine uncbuiigiiig friend; 
Yet most endeared by llio afFeeling bond 
Of mutiiul sorrows, mutual sMupatliies.” 

’Tis a beautiful flight of fancy, 
and nothing can well be more pa- 
thetic than the return to reality at the 
close. 

*• Yet was that imjdemcnt (the first pos- 
sessed), 

Proudly possessed indeed, but seldom 
-worn. 

Easier to me, and idejisanter, to poke. 

As one should poke a skewer, the needle 
throngj^ 

With thumb and finger, than in silver thrall 
T’ imprison the small tip, loo tiny still 
For smallest thimble ever made to fit. 
Dear aunt ! you should have sought in 
wizard lore 

The name of some artificer, empowered 
By royal patent of the Elfin Court 


To make Mab’s tliimble— if the sprightly 
Queen 

pAcr indeed vouchsafes in regal sport, 
With nt‘cdle, from the eyelash of a fly, 
Plucked sharp and shining, and fine coh- 
web-thread, 

T* embroider her light scarf of gos»amcr. 
Nut oft I doubt ; she better loves to rove 
Where trembling harebells on the green 
hill side 

Wave in their azure beauly ; or to slide 
Dn a .slant sunbeam down the fragrant tube 
Of honeysuckle or sweet eoliimbino, 

And si[i hiMniou.s the ambrosial feast 
Stored there for nature’s alcliymist, the 
bee, 

Then satiate, and at rest, to sleep secure, 
F.v’ii in that perfumed chamber, till the sun 
lias ]>loiighod with flaming wheels the At- 
lantic wave, 

Anti the dark beetle, ber mailed sentinel. 
Winds her shrill signal to invite her forth. 
Not on her waking hour suih pomp at- 
tends, 

As when on Ohio’s banks Magnolias tall 
Embalm iho dews of night, and living 
spnrk.s 

(ilanco tlirough the leaves, and star the 
deep sevene. 

ihil even lierc, in onr rom.aniie isle. 

The i)earl of ocean, girdled with its foam ! 
Land of the rainbow- ! even here she loves 
The tlowy freshness of the silent hour, 
Who.so gentle waftings have their incense 
too, 

To seattor in her paths ; the faint per- 
fiiine 

Of dog-rose [wile, or aromatic hivath 
(Jf purple wild th} me, clouding the green 
.swvrd ; 

And though in air no sparkling myriads 
dart 

Their glancing fires to light the Fairy 
(;uc*eii. 

Earth hath her stars, a living cmeruhl 
each ! 

And by the lustre of those dewy gems 
She trips it deftly with her merry train 
In mossy dells, around the timo-soarred 
trunk 

Of giant oak: or 'iioath the witch elm’s 
shade, 

Bo.side some deep dark pool, where one 
britrht star 

Trembles reflected ; or in velvet meads, 
M'licre, though the limpid blade ol tender 
grass 

Bends not beneath the * many- twinkling* 
feet, 

Dark circles on the paler sward defined 
Beveal nt morning where the dance has 
been ; 

Oft thickly studded with a mushroom belt, 
T)ie fungus growth of one short siuxaner’s 

nightf 
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The ring so geometrically drawn, 

As if the gnomes with scientific skill 
(Forming the fairy sports) had mimlbkcd 
there 

The circling rampart of a Celtic camp, 

Or vkh more apt similitude designed 
The Druid’s holy ring of pale grey stones. 
There oft the milkmaid, when with sliining 
pail 

S)jc socks the glistening pasture, finds dis- 
persed 

The relics of the banquet; leaves and 
flowers, 

From golden kingcups cropped, and pop- 
lars white. 

The cups and trenchers of the midnight 
feast. 

Ah, lucky lass ! wlien stirring with the lark. 
On dairy charge intent, she thither hies 
And finds her task forestalled — The cool 
tiled floor 

I'looded, fresh sluiced ; stool, shelf, and 
slab bright rubbed ; 

Scalded and sweet tlie glazy miik-pans all ; 
And pcoworcd to silver slieeii the ready 
pail ; 

And brighter still, within its circle left. 
The glittering sixpence — industry’s re- 
waivl. 

INlc more delighted, in the fairy’s haunts 
To sport, like them an airy gleesome sprite, 
Tlian, prisoner of an hour — e’en that too 
long, 

The needle’s task monotonous to t»ly- 
But 1 have lived to prize thchumbh' art, 
To number with the happiest of my life 
Those tpiiet evenings, when with busy 
hands 

I plied the needle, listening as I wrought 
(By that mechanical employ, more fixed 
Attention ai)t to rove) to that dear \oice 
\n)ich from ."ome lav ’rite author read 
aloud. 

The voice is silent, and the task laidh) — 
Distasteful now, when silence, >^itll a 
tongue 

ISIore audibly iiitelligciil than speech. 

For ever whispers round me, * She i» 
gone.’ ” 

Miss Bowles thou alludes to her 
girlish love of poetry, and her earliest 
attempts at verse ; and in one of several 
touching' passag'cs, indited in the same 
spirit^ ^with unaffected humility a^ds^ 
“ Nature in me liath still her w'orshipper. 
And in my soul her mighty spirit still 
Awakes sweet music, tones, and symidio- 
iiies, 

Struck by. the master-hand from ever} 
chord. 

But prodigal of feeling, she withholds 
Tiie'glorious power to pour its fulness out ; 
And in mid><!ong T falter, faint at heart. 
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With consciousness that e^ery feeble note 
But yields to the awakening harmony 
A weak response — a trembling echo still. ” 

We would not hear thy enemy .say 
so but where lives enemy of one 
like thee? Not under the cope of 
heaven. All who read thy writings 
must be thy friends, and all lovers of 
nature must feel, as they peruse them, 
that few have painted its beau- 
ties with a more delicate hand of 
truth. To be creative in after life of 
the delights that feed and sustain it. 
under all changes of jjlace and 
time, the love of nature must be in- 
spired into the heart by communion 
with her in life’s blissful morn. Not 
otherwise can that communion be so 
intimate and familiar as to iiivolim- 
tary‘move liarmonioas numbers for 
the heart and the imagination deri\e 
their power from improssioii.s reetdved 
farther back than meniorv can rcacli, 
and the source.-^ of inspiration lie hid- 
den Among the golden hills of tlie 
Orient. 

Who wa.s tlio favourite poet of lier 
chilclhoocl : Thomson. How finely 
is his genius characterised I 
“ And, Wit's it cliaiicc, or tli} prevailing 
taste. 

Beloved instnu* tress ! that selected first 
(Part of my daily task) a portion sborl. 
Culled fiom tby * Seasons,' Tboinson?-- 
llappy clioicf. 

Howe’er directed, bajipy choice for me ; 
For a.s I read, iien tlioiiirbls, now iiniigos 
Thrill’d throimh my hi'art, with undefined 
delight. 

Awakening >o ih’ incijiicnt clementi 
Of tastes and s}nij)at!iies, tliat W'itli m} life 
Have grow'ii and strengthened ; often on 
its course. 

Yea — on it^ darke.^t moments, shedding 
soft 

That rfeh warm glow' they oiil\ can im- 
part : 

A sensibiliiy to JSaiure's charms 
That seems its lining ^pirit to infuse 
( \ breathing soul) in things inanimate ; 

To hold communion with the stirring air. 
The breath of flowers, the ever shifting 
clouds, 

The rustling leaves, the music of the 
stream, 

To people Solitude vrith air} shapes, 

And the dark hour, when Mght and Si- 
lence reigns. 

With immaterial forms of other worlds : 
But best and noblest privilege ! to feel 
l*crvading Nature’s alt-harnionioiis whole. 
The Great Creator’s presence, in hi.** 
works.” 
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The Birth- Day is truly a religious 
poem ; but though the spirit of reli- 
gion pervades it, how unobtrusive its 
expression ! Piety fears to make free 
with holiest words, and utters them 
but in the fidiiess of heart. Religious 
horvices are nowhere formally describ- 
ed ; but all their due observances and 
performances are reverently intimated; 
and we are made to know, in almost 
all the most serious or solemn pages 
— and sometimes, too, in those of 
lighter mood — 

“ Tliiit piety is sweet to infant minds/* 

Yet joy is graciously provided to them 
from many sources ; in innocence they 
do the Avill of (jod ; they arc not for- 
getful of Him, though conscious but 
of ihe happiiK'ss in which they swim 
along ; and their prayers are accojjt- 
able at His throne, though the mo- 
ment before, or the moment after they 
have been utteri'd, the kneeling child 
had been all gleeful, or flics off with 
her playmates, thoughtless as lambs 
frisking in the morning sun. 

Caroline had her own flower-gar- 
de a, 

“ rinwer*. of all liuo», and ^^ilhollt thorn 
the rose.” 

Hei’c she is at work. 

“ roll oft I pause with reminiscent ev<* 
f ’poll the little ^])ot of bovder-sround 
Once called ‘ mif warden. ’ Proud acces- 
sion that 

To toriitorial right and power supreme ! 

To righi possessive, the c\cliisi\e mine 
So soon asserted, by infant tongue. 
Metliinks lln' thick-sown parallels I see 
Of thriving mustard, herb of rapid giwvth ! 
The only one whose magical increase 
Keei)S paee with young impatience, that 
expects 

Ripe pulse to-morrow from seed sown to- 
day. 

To-morrow and to-moiTow passes on, 

And still no vestige of tli’ incipient plant ; 
j\o longer to be borne, the third day’s sun 
Beholds the little fingers delving deep 
T’ unearth the buried seetl ; and up it 
comes 

.Tiist swelling into vegetable life ; 

Of which assurc<1, into the mould again 
’Tis stuck, a little nearer to the top. 

•Such was the*ln*occss horticultural 
I boldly practised in my iioav domain ; 

As little eliMiice of vest, as little chance 
To livv- and thri\e had slip or cutting 
there ; 

M liicli failing in three days to sjiroiit 
amain, 

^OL. XLl, CCLVII, 
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Was twitched impatient up, with curious 
eye 

Examined ; and if fibrous threads appeared, 
Al'itli renovated hope replanted soon. 

‘‘ But thriving plants were there, tho’ not of 
price. 

No puny children of a foreign soil. 

But hardy natives of our own dear earth, 
From many a field and bank, and stream- 
let side 

Transidanted careful, with the adhering 
mould. 

The primrose, with her large indented 
lea-N cs 

And many blossoms [lale, expanded there j 
With wild anemone, and hyacinth. 

And languid cowslip, lady of the mead. 

And ^iolcts mingled hues of every sort. 
Blue, wliilo, and puriile. The more fra- 
grant white 

Ev’i) from that very root, in many a ])atcli 
Extended wide, still scents tlic garden 
round. 

Maternal love received the cliildisli gift, 

A welcome offering, and i ho lowly flower 
(A rustic sf ranger) bloomed with cultured 
sweets ; 

And still it shares their bed, encroaching 
oft 

(So ignorance prcsiiincs) on worthier 
claims. 

A7/C spared it, in the tcndeniesa of love, 
Her child’s first gift ; and I, for her dear 
sake. 

Who prized the pale intruder, spare it 
now.” 

Loved occupations I Blameless calm 
(Icliglits ! she fervently’’ exclaims — I 
taste ye with as keen enjoyment still 
as in my days of childhood ! She con- 
fesses to having laid aside even this 
crescent poem on her Birth-Day^, and 
stolen forth on a moonless night to 
search by lantern light among the 
leaves for tlic spoilers that issue from 
the worm-holes to prey upon the dew’y 
buds of the peeping larkspur, and a 
charming passage closes wdt/i sonic 
lilies that will gladden the heart of the 
amiable author of the INIoral of 
Flowers,” not more beautiful than 
many of her own. She has been 
speilking of a thaw, and say’^s, — 

Yielding and moist becomes the durk- 
ning mould, 

And from that snow-heaped border inella 
away 

The drifted wreath ; it shrinks and dia- 
appears. 

And 1o I as by enchantment, in its place 
A rainbow streaks the ground — a flowei-j 
prism 

2 D 
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Of crocus tribes iunumerous to the suii, 
Expanding with their gold and purple 
stars.” 

Such a rainbow' we heard Mary 
Howitt, with her “soft low voice, an 
excellent thing in w'oman,” describe 
one evening in Edinburgh — till we 
saw it on that plain, by the side of the 
clear-flowing Trent, near the pleasant 
town of Nottingham. You all know 
what we meant above, wdien saying a 
few words about the religion in this 
poem, by the conclusion of the lirst 
part. Aliss Howies touches on the 
Christian moral to be found in such a 
sight, and having spoken of the uses 
of adversity, “like that pale snow- 
wreath,” imparting a fertilizing 
warmth that penetrates the surface of 
obdurate worldliness, says — 

“ Then from the hftrrcn w^aato, no longer 
such, 

Hipening a llioiisund ainarantliino flowers 
Whose fragrance swells to heaven. De- 
sires ohustised, 

Enlarged affections, teiulcr charities, 

Long suflering mercy, and the snow-drop 
buds 

Of heavenly meekness — These, and thou- 
sands more 

As beautiful, as kindlj, arc culled forth. 
Adversity I beneath thy fostering shade.*’ 

On a grass plat by the house-door 
there stood an old willow', on a trans- 
verse bough of w’liich Mr Bowles had 
hung a saving for his Carry — not un- 
like, we daresay, that with its nicely 
balanced scat (a chair w ith arras) got 
up by ourselves a few summers ago, 
chiefly for Mrs Gentle — though wc 
occasionally take a turn or tw'o, to 
tran^llize our mind at a crisis in 
public affairs. Once, and once only, 
W'e had the hardihood to try bow *^it 
carried double ; but the consequences 
of that adventure had nearly been fa- 
tal ; for the chair ca]>.sized, and its 
precious cargo found themselves oji 
the sward, Mrs Gentle in a swoon. 
The scene wa» by moonlight, and no- 
thing in the shape of assistance w as 
at hand. Our belief is that fell 
■isleep ; and that we and the morning 
all awoke together, to the sound of a 
falling fountain, and a treeful of bii'ds. 
But fo return from that digression, 
there Caroline used 

to sway 

With pendulous slow motion, djing ufl 
To scarce perceptible, until at last 
iSettling to perfect stillness ; ” 
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building all the while many a fmr cas- 
tle in cloud-land, and conjuring up 
gorgeous palaces by the sides of all 
the famous rivers in the regions of old 
romance. 

My dear girl, why do you shudder 
so at the very idea of a toad, and 
writhe your features into an exprc*s- 
sion of disgust and horror ? Nobody 
is asking you to put it into your bosom 
— don’t faint, for if you do we must 
kiss you back into animation — or un- 
der your j)iIIow. But let it crawl 
across tlic gravel path, from shade to 
shade, unreviled, for after all it is not 
— and the lustre of its eyes, as you 
may have heard, is proverbial. Dis- 
gust is a habit. But ’tis most unlike 
you, sweet, to clicrisli any such feeling 
towards any one of (i oil’s creatures. 
No merit in loving birds and butter- 
flies, for they are manifestly beautiful, 
and in sympathizing with all the di>- 
plays of tlieir joy, yon are pleasui\d)ly 
moved by signs or syml)o]s of your own 
happy prime. But reptih'S, slimy 
creatures, palmer-worms, and cater- 
pillars — let them tind favour in your 
sight, and we wdll lay our hand on 
your head with a prouder blessing, 
llcmember that ladies have been 
changed iiiio toads ; Caroline Bow'les, 
when a mere child, bethought her of 
that metamorphosis, and entitled her 
poor toad “ Princess Ilemjunah.” 

“ Fowls of die air. aiul Ijcasts, and crcLqiinui 

tilings. 

Ay, reptiles— iiin> iivatur(‘& — all that 
breathed 

The breath of life, found favour# in niv 
^ight ; 

And strange disgust l’^e seen (/thought 
it .strange) 

^^■rinkle their loatures who beheld me 
toueh. 

Ifandlo, fill es.'. creatures tliev abhorred ; 
Enchase m\ finger with the pahiicv-w orni 
Or (aterpillar’s green, cohl, cl.iinmy ring, 
Or touch the rough back of the spotted 
load. 

One of that species, for long after \oar.s, 

Ev II till of late, hceaino mj pensioner — 

A monstrous creature ! — It was wont to sit 
Among the roots of an old scraggy slinib, 

A Inige Ciiim-Cysius : All the siunraer long 
‘ Pi'inees Homjunali ’ (filled ho by mo 
In honour of that royal spell-bound fair 
So long eompell’d in reptile stale to erawlj. 

‘ Princess Hemjunali’ there, from morn 
to eve 

Made her pavilion of the spicy shrub ; 

And they who look’d beneath it, scarce 
discern’d 
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‘i’liat living clod from llie siuTOunding 
mould 

But by the lustre of two living gems 
That from the reptile’s forehead upward 
})camM 

Intelligent, ^^ith e^er-wakoful gaze. 

There daily on some fresh green leaf 1 
Bj)read 

A liiseious biiiuiuef for Dial iineouth guest — 
Jllilk, eroain, and sugar, — to the creature’s 
tasle 

Tliahl W(‘leoine ofleriiig, unrejeeted stilt. 

“ Wlion Autumn nind s gnu .str(*w the crisp- 
ed leaves 

Bound that old C>stus, to some lonelier 
haunt, 

Some (lark retreat the hermit Re]>til<* 
crawl’d ; 

Belike some grotto, ’neath the hollow roots 
Of ancient laurel or thick juniper, 

AVhoso everlasting foliage darkly gleam’tl 
Through the hare branche-j oi deciduous 
In'es. 

There .self-immiire<l, the livelong nijil«'r 
through, 

Bro(*cled uii.''cen the solitary thing; 
l.’oti when young Sj)ringv;ith violet -print- 
ed .steps 

Ih'iisli’d the vhite hoar-frost from her 
morning jKith. 

ill' < reature stirr'd not from its set rot 

.■ell : 

But on .some hahny morn of rip'ning .luiie. 
Some morn of jterfoci summer, w’akeuM up 
NA'ifli ilioiis of mu.sic ])our’d from overs 
^ hii-li, 

Tlews droj)piiig incotise from tli’ mifolding 
leases 

( )f half-bloss'ii n)ses, and the gentle Soiitli 
hhvhaling, blending, and ditlii.-ing .sss^eefs — 
riieii V. as I sure on .some sodi morn to 
find 

jNIy Princess croncliM in her accustomM 
form 

Bere ith the ( s.'lns. 

So for many years 

— Ay — as 1 said, till late, she eame and 
went, 

And eame agnin when summer s-uns re- 
turn'd — 

All knew and spared the creature for my 
sake, 

Not without comment on the strange ca- 
price 

Protecting such deform’d detested thing, 
ilut in a luckless hour — an autimiii mom. 
About the time wdieii my poor Toad with- 
drew 

f Annually punctual) to her winter house, 
Jhe axe and pAming-kiiife were .set at 
Avork — 

(Ah ! uncle IMiilip ! with unsparing zeal 
A^ou urged them on) to lop the straggling 
houghs 


Whose rank Unruriance from the parent 
stem 

Drain’d for their aselcss growth too large 
supply ; 

JJrajich after branch condemn’d fell thickly 
ronnd. 

Till, moderate refonn intended first, 
(Nice task to fix the boundary !) edged oh, 
Encroaching still to radical ; and soon 
Pncheck’d the devastating fury raged. 
And shoots, and boughs, and limbs be- 
strpAv’d the ground, 

And all denuded and exposed — sad sight I 
'J'hc mangled trees hold out their ghastly 
sfumpfl. 

“ Spring reappear’d, and trees and shrubs 
put forth 

Their budding leaves, and e’en those 
mangled trunks 

(Though later) felt the vegetable life 
Alount in their swelling sap, and all around 
The roceully dismember’d parts, peep’d 
out — 

IMiik fender .shoots disparting info green. 
And bur.sting forth at last, with rapid 
groAvIli, 

In full redundance.— healtliful, vig’rous, 
tliick ; 

And June rctnvn’d v,i«h all her breathing 
sweets, 

Her op’ning roses and soft southern gales ; 
And music pour’d from oa’vv bending 
spray ; 

K’on the old mangled C ystus bloom’d once 
more. 

But my poor Priui.‘e.®s iieAer came again.*' 

'/n o sciitiinontalism about the poetry 
of Caroline Bowles. She had her 
'wikl-tamc hare, and her rabbits, and 
dormice, and squirrel, and cats and 
kittens, and dogs of many a race, from 
aneient Di to Black Mungo, and her 
own gentle playfellow Chloe, and her 
g;dlant Juba, and her pet sheep called 
Willy, a palfrey of mettled blood, not 
to mention jackdaws, magpies, biill- 
fiiiclies, turtle-dovc.'s, and owl.s and 
many otlior manner of birds. But 
their keep co^t but little; some of 
til cm were useful, and all of them were 
happy ; and she herself, the happiest 
of tlierrf all, did not forgot — the Poor, 
h^or she was one of the 

“ .Sound healthy children of the God of 
Heaven ; ” 

and the young hands that are duly 
held up ill prayer are always open 
as day to melting charity and there 
is not a lovelier sight beneath the skies 
than a meek-eyed maiden in hovel or 
by way -.side .silently giving alms. 
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Here is a picture that almost equals 
Cowper’s Peasant’s Nest. 

“ Bid them turn 

(Those sentimental chemics, who extract 
The essence of imaginary griefs 
From overwrought refinement), bid them 
turn 

To some poor cottage — not a bower of 
hweets 

■Where wood)>ines cluster oVr the neat 
warm thatch, 

And marl Marias sing fantastic ditties, 

But to some wretcliod hut, whose crazy 
walls, 

Crumbling with age and dripping damps, 
scarce yjrop 

The rotten roof, all verdant w’ith decay ; 
Unlatch the door, those starting planks 
that ill 

Keep out the wind and rain, and bid them 
look 

At the home-comfirrts of the scene within. 
There on the hearth a few fresh-gathere<l 
sticks. 

Or smouldering sods, diffuse a feeble 
warmth, 

Fann’d by that kneeling woman’s laboring 
breath 

Into a transient flame, o'erhanging w^hich 
Cow’ers close, >vith outsiwead palms, a 
haggard form. 

But yesterday raised up from the sick-bed 
Of wasting fever, yet to-nighl returned 
From tbe resumption of his daily toil. 

‘ Too hastily resumed — imprudent man ! ’ 
Ay, but his famish’d infants cried for 
bread ; 

So he W’cnt forth and strove, till nature 
failed. 

And the faint dews of weakness gathered 
thick 

In the dark hollows of his sallow cheek. 
And round his white-])arched lipi. Tlicn 
home he crawled 

To the cold comforts of that cheerless 
lioarth. 

And of a meal whose dainties are set out 
Invitinglj' — a ciiji of coarse black tea. 
With milk unminglcd, and a cru'^t of bread. 
No infant voices welcome his return 
With joyous clamour, but the piteous wail, 

* Father ! I’m hungry— Father ! give me 
bread ! * 

Salutes him from the little-huddled group 
Beside that smoky fiame, where one poor 
babe, 

Shaking with ague-chills, creeps shudder- 
ing in 

Between its mother’s knees— that most 
forlorn. 

Most wretched mother, with sad lullaby 
Hushing the sickly infant at her breast, 
'B^^'hose scanty nourishment yet drains her 
life,” 


^ You must not tlunk that the whole 
poem is about the author’s childhood. 

, How could it ? Herself of the Present 
speaks of her own thoughts and feel- 
ings, even when in contrast, still har- 
monious with those of herself of the 
Past ; for so it ever is with a W'ell-or- 
dered life, whose growth has been un- 
constrained, and left free to the spon- 
taneity of nature. Caroline Bowles, 
as every’^ poetess must he, is a devout 
Conservative. But mark us well — of 
what ? Of all that, for its own dear 
sake, she has once loved, and taken to 
her heart. 

“ Old friend ! old stone ! old way-mark • 
art thou gone 

I could have bettor spared a bettor thing 
Than sight of thy familiar shapeless form. 
Defaced and weather-stained.” 

And again in sportive sadness — 

“ Beautiful ! voiir spreading braiii'lios 

foil. 

Because, forsootli ! acro^ss the king’s high- 
way, 

Conspiring with the free-born, ctiartorcd 
air. 

Your verdant branches treasonably waved. 
And swung j)erchanec the pcmlant dew- 
drop off 

On roof of royal mail, or on the eyes 
Of sleepy coachman, wakened so full wi-ll 
For safety of his snoi’ing ‘ four insides,* 

\ ncons'dous iniiOecni-, ! ” 

Worse and worse ; the oak that 
tune inimeinoi'ial had stood intereept- 
ing no sunheain, arifl flinging no slia- 
dow, has fallen at the deerc'o of the 
Great Road Dragon.” Yet there 
had been 

“ Only left of thee 

Tlie huge old trunk, still vcr<laiit in decay 
With ivy garlands, and a tender growth 
(Like =ecoinl child Mood) of tin no own 
young shoots ; 

And there, liki‘ giant guardian of the pa-.s, 
Thou standsl, majestic ruin! Ihv huge 
roots 

(M’hose every fretted niche and morry 
cave 

Harboured a primrose) Ln*appling llie stoop 
bank, 

A wayside rampart. T.o 1 they’ve rent 
away 

Tbe living bulw-ark now, a ghastly breach, 
A crumbling hollow left to mark its site,” 
&c. 

And more beautiful still — 

“ And the old tliorns are gone — the thorns 
I loved, 

For that in childhood I could reach and 
pluck 
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Their first sweet blossoms. They wore 
low like mo, 

Young, lowly bushes, I a littlo child. 

And we grew up together. They are 
gone ; 

And the great older by the mossy pales — 

How sweet the blackbird sang in that old 
tree ! 

Sweeter, metliiiiks, than now, from state- 
lier shades — 

Thej ’vo felled that too — the goodly harm- 
le.s«i thing ! 

That with its fragrant clusters overhung 

Oiir garden lu'dge, and furnished its rich 
store 

fif juicy berries for the Christmas wine 

Spicy and hot, and its round hollow stein.s 

(The pith extracted) for (piaint arrow 
heads. 


at a loss for objects of its lovo. The 
natural affections attach tliomsclvos to 
the thoughts or ideas of all life's ho- 
lipt relations ; and doubtless the glad 
girl had then brothers and sistci\s in 
lier dreams. Perhaps had the liouso 
been full of them in flesh and blood, 
she had never been a poetess. Soli- 
tafy but never sad, and alone, except 
U'ith mtite creatures, in her very pas- 
times, yet n(3vcr out of sight of paren- 
tal eyes, or reach of parental liaiids, 
her thoughtful nature became more 
and more thouglitfid in her happiness 
flowing ever from and around and 
bach upon herself, and thus she learnt 
to think on Ikt own licart, and to hark 
to the .«mall still voice that ne^er dc- 


Siich ns my futlicr in our archery gamc.s 
T iUiglil mo to fsisliiou. Tliat tho\’vc taVn 
away, 

And so ^omo relic daily disappoavn, 
'^fUicthing I’ve loved and pri/cd ; and iu»w 
the last — 

Ahiuftt tlio last — the poor old milestone 
falls. 

And in it^ ]dace (his smooth, white, perk- 
ed up fhiim, 

AA hh its great atnring figures.” 

?so ehange w'ould our bitter-sweet 
(’onsorviitivo sitifcr ; and had her will 
ocen the rule of nctioii. «trarigc results, 
she confesses, 

lA'ould shock the rational community.” 
No fanner should clip one straggling 
Jjeilg'O — on pain <»f transportation for 
life ; no road-surveyor chaiig’e one 
rugged stone, nor pa^ one craggy 
hank, nor lop one wayside tree, uiile.'>-s4 
bent to be hanged. 


ceives, 

“ While life is calm iiiul innocent.'’ 

^Icriy’ as she in, and frolicsoini* 

As a young fawn at play.” 

there is a repose over the jioein wliieh 
for the* most part breathes the sjiirit 
of still life. Speaking of lier father, 
sav> 

Soon came the days, 

\N lien his companion, his — his only one. 
My father’s 1 hocamc. Proud, hapjiy 
child, 

I'ntiring non, in many a lengtlienod 
walk, 

Yet resting oft (his arm oncireling me) 
Oil the old niilo-stone, in our liomen 'Td 
wax.” 

A thought cros.ses us here that her 
mother may have died. Yet her 
mentioned in a subsequent 
passage ; hut this loaves us in iiiicer- 


]M have the road 

One bowery arch, what miiltev it hO low 
"No mail miglit 1 encath ? Tor an"ht 
I care 

The ]) 0 .sl might come on foot — or not at 
all. 

Til short, ill short, it’s cjuite as well, jier- 
haps, 

T can but rail, not rule. Splenetic wr.ith 
AVill not tack on agcain dissevered hongli.s, 
"Sot set up the old stones ; so let me 
breathe 

The fiilnes.s of a vexed .spirit out 
In impotent murmurs.” 

Caroline was an only child. Then* is 
little or notl^iiig said about any com- 
panions of her own .age — and yet as 
she seems never to have felt the want 
of them, why should wo ? though some- 
times we have been expecting to see 
SQme elf like herself come gliding into 
the poem, A loving lieart is neycr 


tainty, for the order of time is not nl- 
ways preserved, and the transitions 
ohey^ tlu* bidding of some new-risen 
thought. The gloom hanging over 
the beginning of the following passage 
looks like that of death : — 

!My father loved tlio patient angler's iirf ; 
And many a summer day, from o.irly moi'*i 
To latest evening, h\ >,oiiie streamlet's 
.*»ide 

Wo two linxe tarried ; strange companion- 
ship ! 

sad and silent man ; a joyous child 

Yrl were those* days, us I recall them 
now. 

Supremely happy. Silent though he was. 
My father’s eyes were often on his child 
Tenderly eloquent — and his fexv words 
M"ere kind and gentle. Never angry lone 
Repulsed me, if I broke upon his thought!* 
With childish iiuestion. Rut J learnt a,t 
last—— 
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Learni. inluliively to hold my peace 
When the dark hour was on him, and deep 
sighs 

Spoke the perturbed spirit — only then 
I crept a little closer to his side, 

And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 
Laid my cheek softly ; till the simjde wile 
Won on his sad abstraction, and he turned 
With a faint smile, an<l si^lntd, and shook 
his head. 

Stooping toward me ; so I readied at last 
]Mine arm about his neck, and clasped it 
close, • V 

Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss.” 

“ That was n lovely brook, by wdiose green 
marge, 

We two (the patient angler and his child) 
Loitered away so many summer days ! 

A shallow sparkling stream, it hurried now 
Leaping and glancing among large round 
stones, 

AVitli everlasting friction chafing still - 
Their iiolished Nmoothness — on a gra- 
velly bed. 

Then softly slipt away with rip})ling sound. 

Or all inaudible, where the groen moss 
Sloped down to meet tho clear reflected 
wave, 

That lipped its emerald bank 'N^ith seem- 
ing show 

Of gentle dalliance. In a dark, deep pool 
Collected now, the peaceful waters slept 
Embayed by rugged headlands : hollow 
roots 

Of huge old pollard billows. Anchored 
there, 

Rode safe from every gale, a .silvan fleet 
Of milk-white water lilies ; every bark 
Worthy as those on lii.s o-w'ii sacred flood 
To waft the Indian Cupid. Then tb 
stream 

Brawling again o’er ])ebbl} shallows ran. 

On — oh, to where a rustic, rough-hewn 
bridge, 

All blight with mosse.s and green ivy 
wreaths, 

Spann({d the .small cliannel with its .single 

arch ; 

And underneath, the bank on either side 
Shelved down into the water darkly green 
With unsunned verdure; or whereon the 
sun 

Looked only when his rays at eventide 
tMiquely glanced between the blackened 
piers 

With arrow'y beams of orient emerald 
light 

Touching the river and it.s velvet marge 

*Twns there, beneath the arclnvay, just 
within 

Its rough mis-shapen piles, 1 found a cave, 

A little secret cell, one large flat stone 
Its ample floor, embedded clee]i in mos^. 
And a rich tuft of dark blue violet. 
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And fretted o’er with curious groining 
dark, 

Like vault of Gothic chapel, was the roof 
Of that small cunning ca\e — ‘ Tho Ne- 
reid’s Grot ! ’ 

I named it learnedly, for I had read 
About Egeria, and was deeply versed 
In licathcnish stories of the guardian tribes 
In groves, and singh' trees, and silvan 
streams 

Abiding eo-existent. So methought 
The little Nai.-ul of onr brook might haunt 
That cool retreat, and to her guardian 

^ly wont w'as ever, at the’ bridge arrived, 
To trust our basket, wdth its simple store 
Of home-made, wholesome cates ; by one 
at homo 

Provided, for our bancpiet-liour at noon. 

A joyful hour ! anticipated keen 
With zest of youthful ai^petite 1 trow. 

Full oft exi^elling unsubstantial thoughts 
Of Grots and N.uads, subliinatt'd fare — 
The busy, bitstiiiiir joy, will* lioiisewifo 
airs 

(Directre.ss, handuiaid, lady of the feast !) 
To spread that ‘ table in the wilderness 1 ' 
The .spot selected with deliberate care, 
Fastidious from variety of choice, 

Where all "was benntifnl : Some pleasant 
nook 

Among the fringing alders ; or beneath 
A single spreading oak ; or higher up 
Within the thicket, a more secret bower, 
A little clearing, carj)pted all o’er 
AVith creepiirg .strawberry, and greenest 
niOriS 

Thick veined with ivy. There unfolded 
.smooth ^ 

^The .snowy noi^in (carefully secured 
At every corner with a pi b]>ly weight). 
Was si)read prelusive ; fairly gamished 
soon 

AVith the coni cuts (most interesting then) 
<')f the well-]>lciiished basket : simple 
\ lands, 

And sweet brown biead, an-1 biscuits for 
dessert, 

And rich, ripe chevi ies ; and two slender 
flasks. 

Of cyder one, and one of sweet new milk, 
Aline own allotted beverage, tempered 
dow'ii 

To wholesome thinness by admixture pure 
From the near streamlet. Two small sil- 
ver cup.s 

»^et out onr grand buifet-^-and all was 
done ; 

But there I stood immovable, entranced. 
Absorbed in admiration — shifting oft 
AJy ground contemplative, to re-penise 
In every point of view the perfect whole 
f>f tliat arrangement, mine own liandy- 
work. 
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Then glancing skywanl, if my dazzled eyea 
Shrank from the sunbeams, vertically 
bright, 

Away, away, toward the river’s brink 
I rail to summon from his silent sport 
aiy father to the bantiuet ; tutored well, 

As I approached his station, to restrain 
AH noisy outbreak of exuberant glee ; 

Lest from their i|uiet haunts the finny 
prey 

Should dart far off to deeper solitiules. 

The gentle summons met obsorvance 
prompt, 

Kindly considerate of the famished child : 
And all in order left- — the mimic fly 
Kxamined and rene\^cd, if need recpiirod. 

Or changed for other sort, time of day* 

Or clear or clouded sky, or various signs 
Of atmosphere or water, so advised 
Th’ experienced angler ; the long line 
afloat — 

The rod sccureU fixed ; then into mine 
The willing hand was yielded, and 1 led 
Willi joyous exultation tliat dear guest 
To our green b.ui(|iiel room. JSot Lei- 
cester’s self. 

When to the hnll of prineely Kenilworth 
lie led Kli/id'eth, exulted more 
Al'ilh inward gratulution at the show 
Of lii'^ own proud magnificence, than I, 
Wh.en full in view of mine arranged feast, 

1 held awhile my [fleased companion back, 
i .viicting wonder — admiration, praise 
With ])oinling linger, and triumjihant 

There 1 ' ’ _ 

ISjMHtmrrs perfectly beautiful — one 
«4oiig- that will not die ” — and so is all 
the rest of the picture. The banquet 
over, and grateful acknowledg-meiit 
made, her father goes again to the 
stream, bidding her take care that 
nothing may be lost,” and she, under- 
standing well the meaning of the in- 
junction, acts accordingly. 

“ So lih’rail dole 

I scatt’red round for the small fcath’roil 
things 

Who from their leafy lodges all about 
Had 'watch’d the sti*aiige intruders and 
their w’ays ; 

And eyed the feast with curious wistful- 
ncss. 

Half longing to partake. Some bold, 
bravo bird, 

He of the crimson breast, approaching 
near 

And near and nearer, till his little beak 
]\Tade prize of tempting crumb, and off he 
flow 

Triumphant, to return (permitted thief!) 
More daringly familiar. 

Neatly pack’d 

Kapkiii and cups, with the diminish’d 
store 
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Of our well-light’ned basket— largeaa left 
For our shy woodland hosts, some special 
treat 

111 fork’d branch or hollow trunk for him 
The prettiest, merriest, with his frolic 
leaps 

And jet black sparkling eyes, and mimic 
wrath 

Clacking loud menace. Yet before me 
lay 

The long bright summer eveniiig. Was 
it long. 

Tediously long in prospect ? Nay, good 
sooth I 

The hours in Eden never swifter flew 
With Eve ACt innocent, than fled with 
me 

Their course by thy fair stream, s^Yect 
Royden vole ! ** 

Carry has been accustomed, on such 
occasions, to extract, with “ permitted 
hand,” from a cortaiii pouch, ample 
and deep, within the fisher’s coat, an 
old cliim&y russet-covered book, which 
furnished enjoyment, increasing with 
renewed and more intimate experience 
— a copy of old Isaac Walton ! And 
tlicre. 

The river at my feet, its mossv bank, 
dipt by tbal covered oak my pleas mi 
- seal, 

Still as an image in its carved shrine, 

I nestled in my s\lvan niche, like hare 
F'pgatliered in her form, upon my knees 
The open book, over Avhich I stoop’d in- 
tent, 

Half hidden (the large hat flung careless 
. off), 

In a gold gleaming sliower of auburn cnrK.” 

Nor is there in print or manuscript 
a more faithful character than is here 
afterwards drawn in lines of liglit, 
by woman’s hand, of gentle Isaac. 

We know not whether the long- 
quotation given above or the follow- 
ing be the more delightful. 

“ Dear garden I once again with lingering 
look 

Reverted, half remorseful, let me dwell 
Uj)on thee as tlioii wort in that old time 
(ft* Iia})py days departed. Thou art 
changed. 

And I have changed thee— .Was it wisely 
done V 

Wisely and well they say who look thereon 
With imimpassioned eye— cool, clear, uii- 
dimmed 

By moisture such as memory gathers oft 
In mine, while gazing on the things that 
are 

Not with the liallowed past, the loved the 
lost, 

A^qocinfed fhocr* T now refrree 
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With tender sadness. The old shrubbery 
walk 

Straight as an arrow, was less graceful far 
Than this fair winding among flowers and 
turf, 

Till with an artful curve it sweeps from 
sight 

To reappear again, just seen and lost 
Among the hawthorns in the little dell. 

Less lovely the old walk, but there I r.ui 
Holding my mother's hand, a ha])])y idiild j 
There were her steps imjiriiited, and my 
father's. 

And those of many a lo^od one, now laid 
low 

In his last resting idaee. Xo flowers mo- 
thinks 

That now I cultivate are half so sweet. 

So bright, so beautiful ns those that 
bloomed 

111 the old formal borders. .The.^e elo\e 
pinks 

Yield not such fragrance as the true old 
sort 

That Sjiieed our pot-pourrie (in\ mother ^ 
pride) 

With suehiieeulinr richness , and this rose. 
With its line foreign name, is weeiitless. 
pale. 

Compared with the old cabbage — those 
that blushed 

In the thick hedge of spiky lavender— 

Siich lavender ns is not no\>-a-diu*s ; 

And gillyflowers are not as they were then 
Sure to ‘ come double; ’ and the night 
breeze now 

Sighs not BO loaded with delicious SvCnts 
Of lily and sevinger. Oh, my heart ! 

Is all indeed so altered ? — or art iliou 
The changeling, sore awearj now at time.”* 
Of all beneath the sun ? 

*• Such weariness 

Knows not that blessed springtime of the 
heart 

When ‘ treasures dwell in flow'er'«.’ How 
glad was I, 

How joyously exultant, when 1 fouml 
Such wtiies in niy flowery treasury 
As hitherto methouglit discoverer's eye 
Had passed unheeded ! Here at once T 
found, 

Unbought, nnstied for, the desired com- 
mand 

(How longingly desired ! ) of various dyes. 
Wherewith to tint the semblance incom- 
plete 

In its hard pencil outline, of those forms 
Of floral loveliness, whose juices now 
Supplied me with a palette of all hues. 
Bright as the rainbow. Brushes lacked 1 
none 

for my rude process, the soft flower or 
leaf 
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Serving for such ; its inoiaturo nice ex- 
pressed 

By a small eumiing hand, where Vr re- 
iiutred 

The imitative shadow to ]Hn*fect 
With glowing colour. Heavens! how 
plain 1 see, 

Kv'ii at this moment, the first grand 
result 

Of that oecuU iuventicn. There it lie>. 
Living as life itself (1 thought no less'i. 

A sprig of ])nrplo slo»*k, that dullest 
^Iu?*t have detectetl, and fault-finding 
erilie 

Have owned at least a lik(‘iK‘.'.s. Mother’s 
love 

Thought it perfection, wlien with stealing 
step 

And lluNliing face and eonseious, 1 drew 
near 

And Ind it on her lap without a word ; 
Tlion hung upon her slioiilder, shrinking 
bark 

^^i^h a child's ba.**hfiilness, all hope an*! 
fear, 

Shunniivr and ••OMriinu notice ; 

But 1 kept 

Profoundh secret, eertaiii floral 
Observed with piously romantic zeal 
Through half a summer. Heaven forgave 
full sure 

The uiieonseious profanation, and the sin. 
If >in there was, be on thy head, old 
fi lend, 

Pathetir Gesner ! for tl.v touching song 
(Thai most poetic i>roso) recording sad 
The earliest annals of the Inuuan r.jce, 
And death'.s first irinmph, liMed me, heait 
and brain, 

Milh stirring laneic->, in luv verv dreams 
K veiling strange dosii'tts to realize, 

M'hat to the inward vision was revealed. 
Haunting it like a passion. For I saw, 
IMain as in substance, that first human 
home 

In the first eartlilv garden ; — stiw the 
flowers 

Set round her leafv bower by banishod 
Kve, 

,A.ijd wuterv'd with lier tear**, as (hey vc- 
eallcd 

Faintly the forfeit Kden ; the small rills 
She taught to wander ’moiigst their bloom- 
ing tribes. 

Completing— not the semblance, but the 
, shade. 

But beautiful, n'*>8t beautiful methouglit 
The altar of g^eon turf, whereon were 
laid 

Olferings as yet unstained with blood — 
choice fruits, 

And fairest flow’crs fre.sh culled. 

‘ And God must still,’ — 
Sq with myself T argued—* surely love 
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Siifh pure, sweet offerings. There can 
be no barm 

In laying them, as Eve was wont, each 
day 

On such an altar what if I could make 
Something resembling that ! ’ To work I 
Trent 

With the strong purpose, wliich is strength 
and power ; 

And in a certain unfrequented nook 
Of our long rambling garden, fenced about 
lly thorns and hiislies, thick with summer 
leaves, 

And threaded b> a little water course 
fXo substitute contcinptilde methought 
I'or love’s meandering rills), ui)rose full 
soon 

A mound of mohsy turf, that when eom-- 
plete, 

I called an altar : and with simple faith — 
Ay — and with feelings of adoring love 
Hallowing the childish error — laid thereon 
IJaily my floral tribute — yot from prayer, 
Wherewith 1 longed to consecrate the act, 
Refraining with an undefined fear 
(Instinctive) of oflence ; and there w’as 
doubt 

Of perfect blamclcssncss (unconscious 
doubt) 

Jn tbo suspicious, unrelaxing care 
With which I kcjH my secret. All’s not 
W’ell, 

\A'hen hearts, that sliould bo open as the 
day, 

Shrink from inspection. So liy slow de- 
grees 

T grew’ uneasy and alVaid, and longed 
To cast ofl’ the strange burthen — and at 
last, 

Ceasing my visits to ‘ the sacred grove,* 

I soon forgot, absorbed in fresh pursuits. 
The long neglected altar — till one djiy, 
Mhen coming winter, with his herald 
blasts 

Had thiiiued tlie covort’s leafiness, I saw 
Old I'qdiraim in bis clearing jirogress 
pause, 

And strike liis spade against a mossy lieap, 
ashed low’, by autumn’s rains, and litter- 
ed round 

Among the thick strewn leaves, with spars 
and shells, 

And broken pottery, and shri veil’d things. 
That had been garlands. 

‘ This is Missy’s work,’ 
Quoth the old man, and sliook liis head, 
and smiled — 

^ Lord blc* her ! how the child has toiled 
and moiled 

To scrape up all this rubbish. Here’s 
enough 

To load a jackass I ’ 

Desecrated shrine ! 

Such was thy fate, demolished as he spoke ; 
And »f my Idyl the conduding page,” 
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Ephraim, the old gardener, is a well- 
drawn character, and so is Priscilla 
his wife. The picture of their house- 
hold is painted with infinite spirit, and 
to the very life. Wilkie would be 
pleased with it — nor do tvc know’ that 
Miss Bowles’s pen is not almost equal, 
in such protraiture, to his pencil, as 
it used to be long ago, when the great 
master chiefly busied himself with the 
shows of humble life. Of all the 
many articles of choice furniture, and 
rarities not correctly included in that 
term, the most attractive to Carry’s 

“ Rapt soul, settling in her eyes,” 

was a C Cuckoo Clock ! To our mind 
there is in the passage descriptive of 
her sudden and permanent passion for 
this rare device, the most vivid evi- 
dence of the poetical character, while 
to our heart the close is the perfection 
of the pathetic. 

“ Rut chief— -surpassing all— a cuckoo 
clock ! 

That crowning w’ondcr ! miracle of art ! 
How' have 1 stood entranced uncounted 
minutes, 

^Vilh hcld-in breatli, and eyes intently 
fix’d 

On that small magic door, that wrlien com- 
plete 

Th* expiring hour— the irreversible— 
Flew open w’ith a startling suddenness 
That, though expected, sent the rushing 
blood 

In mantling tliLshcs o’er my upturn’d face ; 
And as the bird (that more than mortal 
fowl !) 

With perfect mimicry of natural tone, 
Note after note exact time’s message told. 
How my heart’s pulse kept time witli the 
charm’d voice ! 

And when it ceased made simultaneous 
pause 

As the small door clapt tp, and all was 
still. 

“ Long did I mtulitate — yea, often dream 
By day and night, at school-limc awl at 
play— 

Alas ! at holiest seasons, even at clinrch 
Tho vision haunted me, — of that rare 
thing. 

And his surpassing happiness to whom 
Fate should assign its fellow. Thereupon 
Sprang up crude notions, vague incipient 
schemes 

Of future independence : Not like those 
Fermenting in the youthful brain of her 
Maternally, on fashionable system, 

Train’d up betimes i* the way that she 
should go 
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To tlio one great end — a good estahlihli* 
meiit. 

Yet similar in some sort were our views 
Toward contingent power. ‘ \^’l^en I’m 
a woman 

I’ll have/ quoth I, — so far the tvUl and 
when 

Tallied exactly, but our difference lay 
Touching the end to be achieved. I\'ilh 
me, 

Not settlements, ainl pin-inoiiey, and 
spouse 

Appendant, but in uiiencuniber’d riirh! 

<Jf womanhood — a house and emkoo 
clock ! 

Hark ! as I hang reflective o’er my task. 
The pen fresh nibb'd and full, held idly 
yet; 

What sound comes clicking through the 
half-closed door, 

Distinct, raonotonous ? *Tia even so ; 

Years past, the pledge (sclf-plighte.d) was 
redeem’d ; 

There hangs with its comjianionable voice 

The cuckoo clock in this mine hoii^e 

Ay, mine; 

Bui left unto me desolate.” 

One quotation more we have room 
for, equal, so we think, to any thing* 
of the kind in our modern poetry. 

** Tlien^most happy child ! 
jMost favour’d ! 1 was sent a IVequeiU 
guest, 

Secure of welcome, to the loveliest home 
Of all the country, o’er whose (puet walls 
Brooded the twin-doves — Holiness and 
Peace : 

There with thine aged partner didst thou 
dwell, 

Pastor and master ! servant of thy Lord, 
Faithful as he, the labours of whose love 
Recorded by tliy pen, embalm for aye 
'J'he name of Gilpin lieired by thee — right 
heir 

Of the saint’s mantle. Holy Bernard’s 
life 

Its apostolic graces unimpaired. 

Renewed in William's, virtuous parish 
priest I 

Let me live o’er again, in fond detail, 

One of those happy \isits. Leave ob- 
tained, 

Metlioiight. the clock stood still. Four 
hours past noon, 

And not yet started on our three mile 
walk ! 

And six the vicarage tea hour primitive. 
And I should lose that precious hour, 
most prized, 

When in the old man's study, at his feet 
Or nestling clQSe heiside l^m, 1 might sit 
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With eye, ear, soul iiiient on his mild 
voice, 

And face beiiign, and words so simply 
wise, 

Framed for his childisli hearer. ‘ Let U'^ 
go ! * 

And like a fawn I bounded on liefore. 
When lagging .lane came forth, and off wt* 
went. 

Sultry the hour, and hot the dusty way, 
Though here and tliere by leafy skreen 
o’crarched — 

And the long broiling bill ! and that la.-sl 
mile 

^^^len the small frame waxed weary ! the 
glib tongue 

.Slackening its motion with the languid 
limbs. 

But joy was in my heart , howe'er sup- 
pressed 

Its outward show exuberant ; and. a I 
length, 

Lo ! the last turning— lo ! the well-known 
door, 

FcMooned about with garlands pieturesque 
Of trailing evergreens. AAho’.s wepr> 
now ? 

Sounding the bell with that im))atient pull 
That ([uickeii^ -Mistress Molly’s answerimj 
steps 

Ti> most unusual promptness. Turns the 
lock— 

The door uncloses — Molly’s smiling face 
Welcomes unasked. One eager, forward 
sj)ring. 

And f.«row*ell to the glaring wo'id withtuU ; 
The glaring, bLisUing, noisy, parcl;ed-np 
world I 

And hail rejiose and verdure, turf .and 
flowers, 

Perfume of lilies, through the leafy gloom 
Whit'* gleaming : and the full, rich, mel- 
low note 

Of song-llinish, hidden in the tall thick 
bay 

Beside the study ^^indow! 

I'l e old house 

Through fliekering shadov s of high-arch- 
ing boughs, 

Caught gleams of sunlight oh its time- 
stained walls. 

And frieze of mantling vine ; and low’er 
dowm, 

Trained among jasmines to the southern 
bow, 

Moss roses, bursting into richest bloom, 
Blus’iicd by the open window*. There she 
sate. 

The venerable lady (her white hair 
White as the snowy coif ), upon her 
book 

Or needlework intent ; and near at hand 
The maiden sister friend (a life-long 
guest) 
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At her. coarse sempstresship — another 
Dorcas, 

Unwearying in the work of charity. 

“ Oh ! kindest greeting 1 as the door un- 
closed 

That welcomed the half-bold lialf-basliful 
guest ; 

And brought me bounding on at half a 
word 

To meet the proffered kiss. Oh kindest 
cure ! 

Considerate of my long, hot, dusty walk, 

( )f hat an<l ti])i)et that divested me. 

And clinging gloves ; and from the gloA^- 
iiig cheek 

And hot brow, parted back the clustering 
curls, 

Ai>plying grateful coolness of clear Ijmpb, 
I'istilled from fragrant elder — sovereign 
wasli 

Tor sunburnt skin and freckled ! KindeM 
care, 

That followed uj) those otlices of Ion c 
I ly cautionary charge to sit and rest 
‘ Qnite still till tea lime. ’ Kindest care, 

T Iron, 

Hut little relished. Restlesh was my rest, 
And wistful eyes still wandering to the 
door, 

Iteveahvl * the secret of my discontent,’ 
And told nhero I would be. The lady 
smiled, 

And shook her head, and said, — 

‘ Well ! go your N\ays 
And ask admittance at that certain door 
Von know so ncll.’ All weariness wiis 
gone — 

lilithe as a bird, thus freed, an ay I flew, 
And ill three seconds at the well-known 
door 

Tapped gentl} ; and a gentle voice within 
Asking * Who’s there !’ ‘ It’s wie,’ I an- 

swered low. 

Grammatically clear. ‘ Let me come in.’ 
.The gentle voice rejoined ; and in 1 stole, 
Hashfully silent, as the good man’s .smile. 
And hand extended, drew me to his chair ; 
And there, all eye and ear, I stood full 
long. 

Still tonguelcss, as it seemed ; love-tem- 
pering awe 

Chaining my words up. But so kindly 
his, 

His aspect so benign, his winning art 
So graciously conforming ; in short time 
.\wc was absorbed in love, and then un- 
chained^ 

By perfect confidence, the little tongue 
Questioned and answered with as careless 
ease 

As might be, from irrevcrcud boldiicsb 
free. 
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True love may cast out fear, but not re- 
spect. 

That fears the very shadow of offence. 

“ How holy was the calm of that small 
room ! 

How tenderly the evening light stole In, 
As *twere in reverence of its sanctity ! 
Here and there touching with a golden 
gleam 

Book-shelf or picturo-frame, or brighteii- 
ing iij) 

The nosegay set with daily care (love s 
own) 

Tpon the study table. Dallying there 
Among the books and papers, and with 
beam 

Of softest radiance, starring like a glor>’ 
The old man’s high bald head and noble 
brow — 

There still I found him, busy with his 
pen — 

{ ( >li pen of varied power ! found faithful 
e\ er, 

Faithful and fearless in the one great 
cause) — 

Or some grave tome, or lighter work of 
taste 

(^His iio ascetic, harsli, soul-nur rowing 
creed). 

Or that unrivalled pencil, with few strokes. 
And sober tinting slight, that wrought ef- 
fects 

jMost magical — the poetry of art ! 

Lovely simplicity 1 (true wisdom’s grace ; 
That condescending to a simple child, 
Spread out before me hoards of graphic 
treasures ; 

.Smiling ciicouragemont, as I exprcssc'd 
Delight or censure (for in full good faith 
I played the critic), and vouclisafing mild 
T’ explain or vindicate ; in seeming sport 
Instructing ever ; and on graver themes 
Winning my heart to listen, as he taught 
Things that pertain to life. 

Oh precious seetl 1 
Sown early ; soon, too soon the sower’s 
hand, 

The immediate mortal iiistriimeiit with- 
drawn, 

Tares of this evil world sprang thickly 
up, 

Choking your promise. But the soil be- 
neath 

(Nor rock nor shifting sand) retained yc 
still, 

God’s mercy willing it, until his hand. 
Chastening as fathers chasten, cleared at 
last 

Th’ encumbered surface, and the grain 
sprang up — 

But hath it flourished ?— hatli it yet borne 
fruit 
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Accep£able ? Oh Father 1 leave it not 
For lack of moisttirc yet to fall away ! " 

We liave now reached the close of 
the" Birth-Dajr,” and of thb Number 
of Maga, which we are confident 
will be felt to be a delightful one, were 
it but for our profuse quotations from 
thb delightful poem. It has already 
had a pretty wide circulation ; but in 
a few days hence it will have been 
perused by thousands and tens of 


thousands, in our pages — and by and 
by the volume itself wiU find its way 
into many a quiet "homestead” sel- 
dom visited by books. The plan of 
the poem might be extended so as to 
include another season — or age of life. 
Yet is it now a whole ; and we believe 
that it is best it should remain in its 
present shape. Let us hope erelong 
to have another volume. 


Printed by Ballantync §• Company, Paufa Work, Edinburgh, 
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orR TWO VASES. 


It lias long been an absurd custom 
of the most celebrated periodicals to 
throw off with a llriiniiig article, iii- 
lemled to set the Thames, the Clyde, 
and the Liffey on tire, but adapted to 
give the world an idea of the distinc- 
tion fietweeii light and heat. What 
an iiitcnso blaze of cold ! The inex- 
perienced spectator, purposing to be- 
come a peruser, blinks to the glare, 
and at the same time shivers in ague 
ti stifying to some scores of degrees 
below the freezing point. Tor a while 
he suspects that summer is sotting in 
with its usual severity, and attributes 
the death- lik(v chill to the inclemency 
of the season ; but he soon discovers 
how groundless are such suspicions, 
lor it is spring ; tlie thermometer is 
marked as high as zero, and the earth 
comfortably clothed with snow. Ne- 
vertheless, his teeth chatter in his head, 
and his head is that of a Mandarin, 
lie thinks of the year of the Great 
Frost, and curses the price of coals. 
All the while, the article is within a 
few inches of liis “ innocent nose,” at 
which the drop has become an icicle, 
and as he blows his nail,” lie mutters 
of emigration. Angrily he eyes the 
window, but there is no broken pane ; so 
far from sitting on the door, he has for 
an hour been sitting into tlie fire, as wc 
say in Scotland ; though the lire looks 
as if it could roast an ox, it feels as if 
it would frepe a walrus ; the tempera- 
ture of an ice-house is genial in coni'- 
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parison 5 a bottle in a wine-cooler, to 
his imagination, appears an inhabitant 
of the torrid zone. The circulation of 
the blood, long languid, now ceases ; 
ensues that fatal drowsiness, precursor 
of death ; the periodical drops from 
his hand — and in a few minutes he re- 
vives, with the sensation of his feet 
being embedded in a lump of ice — for 
bis solos arc on the Leading Article, 
and if he hasten not to remove them, 
his feet will be frost-bitten, and the 
unfortunate man a lamiter for life. 

There is no exaggeration in this 
picture. All wc mean to say is, that 
Leading Articles are so elaborate, as 
to be uiireadablo ; and that you never 
see one without the paper-folder lying 
nearer the beginning than the middle, 
its progress having been stopt by 
sleep — like a scythe left in a matted 
swathe by swinkt mower now lying 
on his face beneath a neighbouring 
tree. We know more than one man 
who has penetrated into the interior 
of Africa, and not more than one man 
who has eaten a rotten egg, but we 
know no man who has ever read 
through a Leading Article. Were any 
man to say so, we should not scruple 
to think him a liar of the first magni- 
tude ; but Mendez Pinto himself, were 
he alive, would not venture to go that : 
length with the gullibility of the pub- 
lic ; and were we with our own eyes 
to sec a man achieve what at present 
we believe to be an impossibility, we 
2 E 
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should thenceforth reg^ard him in the 
same light as a Unicorn, an animal 
long supposed to be fabulous, but who, 
nevertheless, does exist, even to the 
satisfaction of Swainson. 

The fact is, that the chief faulf— 
for they have many — of all articles — 
followers as well as leaders — and it is 
a bad one — is, that they all smell so 
strong of the lamp. Few smells more 
generally disgvisting than that of lamp 
oil, except perhaps it bo that of gas. 
A tallpw candle stinks but when it 
dies, and carries our sympathies along 
wilJi it ; but those other burners stink 
always, and the article that smells of 
them is a polecat — nay, sometimes a 
skunk. But your article written off 
h^njd, with a flowing finger, by wax- 
light, or fire-light, or day-light — 
speak not of civet — ^breathes as if the 
leaves were wafted on 

“ Sabtean odours from the spicy shores 

Of Araby the Blest ! ” 

What an aroma from oua Two Vasks ! 
It is as if '^an angel shook his. wings.” 

And now we must let you into a 
little secret. A few years ago some 
experienced cracksmen broke into the 
Premises, No. Forty-five, George 
Street, and logically drew from them 
a conclusion in the shape of The Ba- 
laam Box. You know it was many 
times the size of the Chest in wdiich 
were found the Scottish Regalia, and 
the villains had to break a Hole in the 
Wall large enough to admit a Horse 
and Cart. ’Twas a stormy midnight, 
and they got clear off. The effects of 
this audacious burglary have been over 
since manifest on our Periodical Li- 
terature. So low a value did wv put 
on the Contents, that they were in- 
sured against all accidents by earth, 
air, fire, and water, at the Equitable, 
at a premium of Five Shillings per 
ton. But that we disdained to com- 
pound felony, we might have had the 
whole returned for a sum short of a 
ransom — except a score or two that 
had been speedily put to press. 
But the letter was evidently written 
by a rejected contributor on a great 
scale, and we allowed him to set up 
as an. Editor. He selected his articles 
with judgment, and disguised them 
with skill ; — 

“ But they -were old and miserably poor,** 
and the Periodical over which he pre- 
sides has from the hour of its birth 


been giving up the ghost. All along 
too he has been a distributor to many 
Magazines ; and nothing but a sense 
of shame can have prevented hosts of 
literary men from bringing actions 
against him, or at least from applying 
for injunctions. Should they adopt 
legal proceedings, we can confidently 
swear to several Leading Articles that 
had lain so long there that they looked 
as if they had been born in the Ba- 
laam Box. As for the Balaam Box 
itself a rumour lias lately begun to 
prate of its whereabouts ; *’ and ^vc 
arc about to take steps to have it as- 
certained, whether or no it be ac this 
hour used by a certain Minister of the 
Church of Scotland — ^Avho many years 
ago was Moderator — as his Giriial — 
and it is cai)acious of Twenty Chaw'- 
dcr. Its name and nature changi'd, 
the Balaam Box is the Balaam Box 
no more — and the reason why it is 
not now filled to the lid w ith :?s fine 
oatmeal as ever was shown iu sam- 
ple is that the ^lodorator — for once 
a Moderator always a Moderator — i^ 
such a man as Gray had in his mind 
when he wrote that" noble line — 

“ Large was bis bounty as his soul 
Binecrt' ’* — 

and has emptied it, frbm floor to ceil- 
ing, into tbo Higlilauds. 

And how now do "we dispose of un- 
accepted /irticlo'' — for w c reject none? 
I'hoy arc oiiec a-wcek devoured by a 
([iiick fire — and Hioir spirits go roar- 
ing up the ehimney in disdainful 
llmiider at their own doom, illumining 
the mirk witl) rc2)eated showers of 
evanescent stars. An accepted Prose 
Article is a Pliemix. We do not 
mean that it lises out of its own ashes 
— merely lliiit it is a secular bird 
of ages.” But of accepted Poetry w'c 
have golden store ; for almost all the 
Poets on our establishment arc old or 
dead — and we rt'joicc to welcome from 
afar the offerings of the young Sons 
of Song’. Therefore we have placed 
01711 Two Vases sent us by the late 
Sir William Gcll, from Herculaneum, 
one on each side of the fire-place in 
our Sanctum (before which sits some- 
times yet to midnight a semicircle of 
grey-haired survivors, like those Ro- 
man Fathers whom the Gauls of old 
believed to be so many old demi- 
gods), and all poetry that pleases us 
on a glance, we therein deposit — the 
Classical in Clio, the Miscellaneous 
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in Euterpe — an embroidered veil, dipping the other into tlie Poetry, as 
woven by a Gentle hand, preserving into perfumes, brings out a bunch of 
them from the dust. incense, and lays it on our knees. 

A Gentle hand ! ay ! heaven bless The same lovely Image, in the same 
her, there she comes gliding in at attitude, next moment at Euterpe ! 
once like a light and a shadow I With And now our Heart’s Desire and De- 
smiles like words— yet what words light is seated by our side. Maga 
but her own were ever like those must have some Poetry this month, 
smiles ! We are somewhat blind now, my dearest Sir, and ” (we kissed her 
and more than somewhat deaf— but hands as she spoke) " let mo name 
that smile we as clearly see, that voice the Series — O ur Two Vases — shall 
we as distinctly hear — as ever in youth you begin with Clio or with Euterpe ?” 
we saw and heard the musical and — With Clio, my Beloved ! and let thjr 
resplendent Mom. Christopher read this — whatever it 

Leaning one arm on Clio — for ’tis be, it must be beautiful, since thy 
a girl’s height — she stands like a hand hath touched it — aha ! *tis of 
Priestess at a religious rite ; and Love — of Love— of Love ! 

SAPPHO. 

Blest as the gods I hold the youth who fondly sits by thee 
To list thy low soft tones and drink thy smile of witchery : — 

But as I gaze, within my breast such madd’ning passions rise. 

That seems my very tongue to break, and speech its aid denies : 

And all at once a subtle fire runs darting through each vein. 

And dimness is before my sight — and whirling in my brain ! 

Quick tremors shoot through cv’ry limb, and icy sweat-drops flow. 

And paler than the olive-leaf all suddenly I grow, — . 

The chilling breath of grief arrests the current of my breath. 

Labours my breast — I gasp — I faint — one moment more were death 1 

AVell — Love ! since you will have it J. A., whose namd "well may we 
bO, let us go on again with the Scries, guess, but dare not tell — On the 
That version of the famous Ode, Statue of Ariadne, at Frankfort — re- 
glows with much of the lire that so presenting her riding on a Lion, 
burns in the original that one might Our memory of names is impaired — 
wonder that the very words were not nor can we recal that of the Artist — 
consumed. *Tis by an Oxonian — though it is famous ; the Statue itself 
who has given only his initials H. K., we saw last summer, and thought it 
and they are not familiar to our eyes nobly beautiful — and our young Poet 
— but many a gifted spirit dwells has it — vivid as life we were going to 
within those sacred groves, — and here say— in his enamoured imagination, 
is a leaf by another Infant of Isis— 

Ride on, thou peerless beauty ! frank and free 
As yon white wa^ve that curls thy Naxian sea. 

Ride on triumphant, with that clear calm eye 
Which looks a conquest ere the prize is nigh. 

Borne on thy lion-steed ride forth to meet 
A god fall down, and worship at thy feet ; 

Laden with India’s spoils, elate in arms 
He kneels, the captive of thy naked charms. 

For ne’er in Theban meads, or Nyssian shades. 

Ne’er in the depth of old Cithseron’s glades 
Has the blythe hero of Olympus seen 
So proud a gesture, so divine a mien— 

\Yhat matchless grace ! what soft seductions thrown 
O’er that fine form, that needs no clasping zone ! 

What glowing warmth of youthful life express’d 
In those fair outstretched arms, that heaving breast I 
No girlish gracefulness, correctly slim. 

Mars the luxuriance of each rounded limb ; 
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But lovely 'womanhood's voluptuous prime 
Breathes o’er that ample bust, that brow sublime, 
And gives the island nymph a grace between 
A Grecian goddess and an Asian queen. 


Nay, do not keep your face so long- 
averted — ^for the marble is pure as 
your own soul. Those lads write with 
an elegance and grace that are very 
delightful — and if Clio continue to 
give to your touch such presentments^ 
EuTj:uri:’s offerings must be beautiful 
indeed if they do not pale their colours. 
What have we hero ? Why, in spite 
of all wo have so often said — Meleager 
on SiJriiig! And other verMons too 
Irom the Greek Anthology — after our 
own Scries which Tvould make a thick 
crown octavo — and Hay's which -would 
make another ! But there is no help 
for it — thy hand has saved this leaf 
from being wafted away into oblivion 


— a fate from which, but for tliat 
touch, its own excellence could not 
have saved it — for swore we not by 
Styx that wo should admit not into 
Maga, even from the pen of an angel, 
versions of any Greek poem that had 
before gr.iccd in English our imperish- 
able page ? But we are no Heathen 
god — and W. S. is not an angel — but 
a Queen’s man, an accomplished 
scholar — and a conscientious curate at 
Castle Thorpe, Stoncy Stratford, 
Bucks — and happy should we be to 
pass a Saturday and a Sunday with him 
there — as if wc were one of his own 
parishioners. 


MLLLAC.lill ON .sClllNO. 

When windy winter flies the mildei air. 

The imrplc hours of flowVy spring smile fair. 

With green grass garlanded, the dusky earth 
Wreaths every plant with leaves, a budding birth. 

And the mild dews of plant-producing morn 
While laughing meadows drink, the rose is born. 

On bills his shrill pipe blows the joyous swain. 

The goat-licrd stalks of many a white kid vain. 

Now o’er the billows wddc the sailors hail 
Soft Zephyr’s breeze to fill the bosoming sail, 
(yrape-bringing Bacchus frantic throngs address, 

Plucking the flow’ring ivy’s clustered tress. 

And ox-born bees their toils with artful care. 

Amid their hives in pierced cells prepare. 

The fresh white wax its full stream pours along. 

All winged tribes pipe free their shrilly song. 

Halcyons on stream, and swallows o’er the vale. 

Swans on the banks, in groves the nightingale ; 

If bloom the green -haired plants, if earth is ga}*". 

And pipes the swain, and flocks thick-fleeced play. 

And mariners sail, and Bacchus danceth free, 

And sing the birds, and works the tolling bee. 

Why should not I to Spring pour forth sweet minstrelsy ? 


Ecjual to Hay's — or Chapman’s — and 
they arc the two best translators from 
the C^Ireck — in Maga — and that is a 
wide word — -and a pleasant w^ord too 
to all eyes save those of Savage Lan- 
dor. Let him purge his visual nerve 
’with'l’uc ; and he will be at one with 
the wdiolc world. A sadder sight may 
not bc than monomania in the jaun- 
dice. 

Speaking of Spring, -when docs the 

Etherial Mildness ” purpose to 
appear — veiled in a shower of sha- 
dowing roses ?” Not that we dislike 


Winter — but he ought not to usurp 
the whole year. Pair play is a jewel 
— and each season should have its turn. 
He had 183() to himself — and he can- 
not surely be so unreasonable as to 
insist on monopolizing 1837? But 
we would address him in more solemn 
terms — appeal to his humanity — and 
beseech him to be merciful as strong 
— in the prayer of one of the most 
pathetic of Poets. 

“ An-liaiigel ! power of Desolation ! 

Fast descending as thou art ; 

Say, hath mortal invocation 
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Spell to touch thy stony heart ? 

Then, sullen Winter, heai- my prayer. 

And gently rule the ruined year ; 

Nor chill the wanderer’s bosom bare. 

Nor freeze the wretch’s falling tear ; — 

To shuddering W^ant’s unmantlod bed 
I’hy horror-breathing agues cease to lend. 
And gently on the orphan head 
Of innocence descend ! 

IBut chiejiy spare^ O King o f Cloufh ! 

The sailor on his airy shrouds ; 

When wrecks and beacons strew the stooi>. 
And spectres w’iilk along the deep.’* 

Whaf pity was in that sob ! what 
compassion in that tear ! () g’ontlcst 

Lady ! we think on a few' lines in a 
forgotten poem, written many years 
ago by our friend Cliflbrd — long since 
dead — who was prouder of his buck- 
skin breeches than of 0113' thing else 
ill this life — yet of a fine genius and a 
leiidcT licart ! 


“ And oft when real sorrows asked a sigh, 
I’ve fondly viewed the pearl in Emma’s 
cyo. 

And kissed it ere it fell, more pleased to 
sec 

A tear for others than a smile for me ! ” 

But ivhat in the name of goodness 
have we here ? Latin and Greek ! 
Why, a batch of the Epigrams of 
Theocritus ! Take up your knitting, 
Mrs Gentle, while I look over a few 
of them — for we intend that our Ar- 
ticle shall suit all tastes — and good 
people to whom Greek Epigrams are 
caviar will please skip two pages, 
though gracejd to gifted eyes with the 
tine scholarship of Fitzjamcs Price, 
an honour to Hereford. Lot Mr 
Hughes look to tlie strange (diaractcrs 
— fur the character of the Ballaiityne 
Press is at stake — and w'o have oi’teii 
threatened a list of errata. 


aaao. l 

7rtr\ Tuv uvXo7(riv uiitren 

'A^v Ti f^ot ; a^yav 

T ot,%ivfA6ti rt K^iKUr 0 j^HKoXos (lufAiyet 
AdOvtg, TFvBvf^ctrt 

*Eyyvg Se o-rdvris ?^os(rtuvpc^vog mrgov oTFiorBiVy 
n£vcc riv ficiyt^drxv Uttvov, 

Quid mihi, per nymphas, grati tua cantet arundo, 
Dum mca quid rcsonat fistula sumpta tibi : 
Daphnidis iuterea iioliis cerata bubulci, 

Si placet, eftimdat tibia dulcc mclos ; 

Aiitroquo astantes, ubi querens umbra, vetemiis 
Agrestem solito Pana soporc frui. 

Come, by the nymphs, I pr’y’thcc play 
Upon thy pipe a roundelay. 

And I will take this reed of mine. 

And give thee back a song for tliiiic ; 

And Daphiiis here, this shepherd swain. 

Shall breathe for us some tuneful strain. 

Thus ’neatli yon oak’s delicious shade. 

Beside yon mossy cavern laid. 

We’ll banish with our merry numbers 
Pan, the drow'sy goatherd’s, slumbers. 


AAAO. s'- 

h/Xetit rtf 0u^(rfj ri to wAgov, li y.etrctTet%us 
tiy}^iv6vs ^tcxs I , , „ 

TO xocAoy rgxoj, U iSotv 

Tpet^v? yxg %et\x7s XvKog' 

Ai jcvfts KhetyyiviTi. Ti to orAgey, kifiiut rims 
Ovjtof oy^e Tg^goe MifTireci ; 


Eheu ! Thyrsi miser ! quidnam tibi proderit, oro. 
Si gemina illaehrymans lumina tabe luas ? 
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Heu ! ablit dulcis soboles ; descendit ad Or cum 
Unguibus infensi cscsa capella lupi. 

Jamque canes ululant^ nequicquam — iiamque capellae 
Nec cineres passse fata» neque ossa manent. 

Ah ! Thyrsis, weep no more ; though both thine eyes 
Should melt in tears, thy weeping were in vain ; 
The kid is dead, the tender youngling lies 
By the fell wolf's destructive talons slain. 

Thy dogs, too, howl, but vain are all their cries. 

Nor bones nor ashes of the dead remain. 

EIS AFAAMA ASKAHHIOY. 

M/AnTdV i m vfos» 

05 fAti B-vUcrciv UvsTratf 

Kxd ToS' svAfSdvf yXtfypXT uyxXftx 

xk^ov vvorrug 

0 y eis 6gy«v ttxg-xv 'TEp^n/jV. 

Pseone et advenit Miletum natus, in iirbe 
Nicia) erant medici tecta datura domum. 

(^uotidie hie sacris iUum placare solebat 
Et statuam e suavi sciilpserat hanece cedro. 

Nam tulit Eetion ab eo bona prtemia, cujus 
Hoc opus eximia fecerat arte manus. 

The son of Paeon to Miletus came 
To bless the leech’s practice, and abide 
With Nicias, who, in daily sacrifice. 

Had sought the god, and raised this statue here, 

In fragrant cedar by Eetion carved — 

Right well lie paid the sculptor’s handicraft, 

WJjo on the work had lavished all his art. 

EniTA4>ION OP©£2KOS. 

SeTye, Sygij«oV <05 rot ro^ s^/erxt*'O^B’Afy, 

Xufice^/tig /xsBvofy fM^x^k yvxTcg i'cig, 

Kxi yx^ \ya ^orftov xyri 5g 

UxT^iiog o^yttny Xi7f*xt l^lTTtifAiyog* 

Nequa, Syracusis ortus tibi prsecipit Orthon, 

Ebrius liibcrna nocte viator cas. 

Hoc mild fata tulit — neque jam mea patria clara 
Defunctum, at tellus mo peregriua tenet. 

The Syracusan Orthon warns you this ; 

O winter nights, go sober on your 'way. 

Had 1 done so, 1 had not died, 1 wis. 

Nor had a foreign land entombed my clay, 

AAAO. 

^x% 

NxvTtX^g Kr^tf ciq ov kyi^i /SAff. 

AtMi KMoyiKE, (TV y iif Xtjrx^iiy Skroy MiTy 
^Hyre/ysv fifc^roges w 2wg/jj5. 

u KAm'mw, S’ M UMtdhg xvrkv 
yxi^g rvyKxn^rig. 
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Parce, precor, vite, neque poutum e tempore sulca, 

Navita ; namque viris quam brevis hora datur. 

Te, Cleonice^ Thasi properantem ad litora tristem 
Divitis, et Syrias prora vehebat opes : ^ 

Pleiadis ad casum^ Cleoiiice, ut salsa tenebas, 

Condidit Oceaiius Plciada toque simul. 

O, mortal, heed tby life, nor quit the port 
In unpropitious hour — thy span is short. 

Lost Cleonicus thee, toward Thasus' shore. 

From Cmlesgria trading, ocean bore. 

About the Pleiads’ setting, so the wave 
On thee and her bestowed a common grave. 

It amused us to see the dunderheads Now, Lady Mine, yet, alas ! not 
— all Scottish — scribbling their scorn Lady Mine, lay down thy knitting — 
of the Latin and English versions of and — but let us look at thy handi- 
the first four epigrams of Tiicocritiis, work — eh ! a worsted night-cap ? — 
in a late number by the same admira- Nay — ^it wants the tappjltoury — and a 
ble pen, and other pens e(iually admi- night- cap without a tappitoury is little 
rablc — nay, of the originals of -which more than a night-cap but in name, 
they could not read one letter. We Pcsides, you ought to Know — for you 
love all that vegetates and lives in have hoard us tell it — that we never 
Scotland — plants and people ; hut how wear a night-cap — any more than did 
happens it that in a country possess- AiJscTiylus. We declare — Hosi: ! That 
ing such scholars as Sandlbrd, and Is kind. I^et them come up well above 
llamsay, and Williams, and Pillans, the knee — half-way up, or more — that 
and Carson, and Piper, such barbu- no dcbateablo land may be left between 
ri>m should be so prevalent ? Let our them and our flannel shirt comfort- 
educated youth wipe oft’ the reproach ably long in the tail. Pardon the 
thus cast on the character of our col- bhd — dearest — but our rheumatism 
leges, by contributing to Clio. What has seized — all right, W'e see — lay it 
raoregracefulcxerci&eoi their taste and aside, love — and resuming your seat 
ingenuity r There are many aceom- /tere — gladden the old man’s heart by 
))lished scholars among them ; and -w e reading aloud — if, indeed, such a word 
cl re angry, and do -wcdl to be angry, can apply to voice of thine — these 
to think that while that Va^i: is tilled other pleasant trifles — from Theocri- 
l(j overllo-wdiig >vith elegancies from tus, or Bion, or Moschus — omitting 
.all the seminaries in England, not one, not the translators’ names. Conic— 
so far as we kno-w, has hecn w’afted do now. 
thither from this side of the Tweed. 

Elios AND FOAVLER. BION. 

IIEV. MOllDAUNT BAllNARI), AMAVELL, IIODDESDON, HERTS 

A sportive boy within a shady grove 
Chasing wild birds, beheld the truant Love 
Perch’d on a box-tree bough, — and joy’d, I ween. 

To see bird larger than he e’er had seen. 

He brought his lime twigs, and he rang’d them right. 

And gaz’d, and gaz’d, to trace its devious flight. 

Pettish at last Avith long and fruitless pain. 

He threw his twigs away, and sought the SAvain 
From whom he learn’d th#art, — and told his tale, 

How flew the bird, and how his art did fail. 

When ho saw Love amid the boughs, the sage 

^Smil’d, shook his head, and thus appeas’d his rage : — 

Forbear thy sport, rash youth, and quit the prey ! 

The thing is venomous ; — ^flee far away ! — 

Though disappointed, bless thy happy fate ! — 

But if thou ever com’st to man’s estate. 

Yon flitting bird shall lay aside his dread. 

Swoop boldly down, and perch upon thine head.” 
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THE HONEY STEALER. 
FITZJ^ES PRICE. 

As Love, the rogue, once chose to 
roam 

Stealing from every hive the comb. 
An angry Bee, perceiving Love, 

Her sting thro’ all his lingers drove. 

O ! then he blew his hands for pain. 
Stamped on the ground, and jumped 
again. 

To Venus showed bis rueful case. 
Complaining loudly that a race 
Of brutes so little as the bees 
Should make such horrid wounds as 
these. 

His mother laughed ; “ and thou,” 
said she, 

** Art thou not worse than any bee. 
Who, puny monster as thou art, 
Inflictest such a deadly smart ?” 


bion’s third idyll. 

I DREAMT when lately sleep came o’er 
me. 

That mighty Venus stood before me. 
And in her hand young Love she led. 
Who hung to earth his bashful head ; 
And thus she spoke ; Dear Shep- 
herd, pray 

Teach little Love to sing a lay.” 

She said, and vanished from iny sight. 
Then I, O most unlucky wight ! 

Sang to the boy such simjdc strains. 

As shepherds troll along the plains ; 
How Pan invented first the tlute. 

And Maia’s son the lover’s lute. 


As Love, that wicked thief, one day 
Stole honey from a hive. 

An angry bee spoiled all his play. 
And pierced his fingers five. 

Love roared with pain — his fingers 
blew. 

And stamped upon the ground. 

And then to Venus quickly flew. 

To show the horrid wound. 

“ And only think, mamma,” said he. 
How very hard it is 
That such a nasty little bee 
Should give a hurt like this ?” 

But Venus laughed. Go ! bee 
thj^sclf. 

Dost thou do no sneli thing ? 

Why, thou art but a little elf. 

Vet, ah ! hovv' thou canst sting ! ” 

FirzjAMEs PRiei:. 

Pallas the pipe, and Music’s sire, 
Apollo’s mighty self, the lyre. 

But for such songs, he seemed to scout 
’em. 

Nor care a single fig about ’em. 

Then he himself beg’an a ditty. 

About himself so soft and pretty — 
And all the loves he showed me then. 
His mother’s work.s, of gods and men. 
But I, what la^ys 1 knew before 
So well he sung, I knew no more — 
But his sivcct songs — () wlio can tell 
llow" soon I learnt them, and lio^w 
■well ? 


Mosdirs. riTZJAMES pRiv r,. 


When Love to fly once took occa- 

Venus thus made proclamation : 

Should any see Love in the street. 
Or spy him vrliere the cross-ways 
meet. 

Know he’s my slave, my runaway. 
Who brings him back I’ll richly pay 1 
A thousand little marks will show 
him. 

So among twenty you may know 
him. 

His body’s like a flame of fire, 

His little eyes flash fierce desire ; 

His words than honey sweeter be, 

Yet never with his thoughts agree. 
Enrage him and you’ll quickly find 
How false and cruel is bis mind ; 


Tor while your oomfoi’t he’s do?’tro 3 '- 

You d think the urohin was but tov- 
ing. 

His liair in golden clusters streams. 
His face with wanton lustre beams ; 
His hands, though small, work wond’- 
rous evil 

tfor they’ll hurl you to the Devil. 
Tho’ plain his body to the '^igbt. 

His lieart is bid in blackest night. 
Wing’d like a bird around he strays. 
And on folk’s inmost vitals preys ; 

He has a pretty little bow. 

And on the string an arrow too. 
Which, though but small, has pow’r, 
alas! 

The very gates of beav’n to pass. 
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A golden quiver too has he 
And in it many arrows he. 

Which oft have made his mother 
smart. 

So hlack and hardened is his heart. 
Stranger than all things is this one ; 
Ilis little torch outshines the sun. 
Should you catch him, hither bear 
him, 

Bind him fast — ay, never spare 
him ; 

Perhaps he’ll weep — O, don’t believe 
His tears, they flow but to deceive. 
Perlia])s he’ll laugh ; Init whatsoe’er 
He does detain him, bring him here ; 
Would he kiss you — O, beware ! 

His kisses all cnvenomc'd are. 

Perhaps he’ll say — ^ I’ll give you 
these, 

My bow and arrows, you please ; * 
(), ttJiich them not — for Love’s a liar, 
And all his gifts are gifts of fire.’* 

Fuhnus Ti'oes!" whicdi, being 
translated. Dame, is we once v/cre 
voung ! ” Nor arc we so old now as not 


to sympathize with such gay and glad- 
some fancies as these, th# effusions of 
hearts that had nei^r felt a painful 
wound, nor known the want of a night’s 
desired rest. Yet poets soon learn the 
art of self-troubling ; and the eyes of 
each of the Thret' — though they all 
died young — he may say so — may 
have shed as many and as bitter tears 
as those of Christopher North. Wo 
arc in that mood to-night, when “plea- 
sant thoughts bring sad thoughts to 
the mind and yet that voice of thine 
— heaven bless thee, Mary — reciting so 
playfully those playful gracefulnesses 
— reverses the sentiment of “the 
Bard,” and makes sad thoughts biing 
pleasant ones — thou witch ! but no’w 
listen to us a rhapsodist — for^'we arc 
conscious of an ‘‘ os marjna sonatn- 
i'iim" — and — ay the crutch — let us 
stretch ourselves up to our full length, 
and in a commanding attitude recite 
Avhat may be called an Ode. 


C IIHYTO AND THL'Sns. 


Two classes of Relifjion and Heroism contrasted in the Athenian and the 

I'krac^n, 

CJm/to {falUng listlesshj on a conch'), A spiritual life ’tis given us to 
inhale, 

W e arc its vigorous denizens to-day, 

’Fo-morrow, weak, disconsolate, and pale. 

We sink to shadowy nothingness aw'ay : 

’riicn spread the couch, the flowing goblet crown. 

In mirth we’ll mock the soul-corroding powers. 

Let Plurbus in Hesperian deeps go down. 

The present moment and its joys be ours.” 

Brave Thespis, for thy song ! and let it be 
Of Pa'on, Pallas, or Pelasgic Jove, • 

Or any other theme that plcascth thee ; 

Thy songs we all admire, thy music love. 


Thes, I Thespis am a man of Thrace, 
Her rugged sons, a martial race. 

Two deities adore. 

Come fill your bumpers and be ready. 
Give the chorus deep and steady ; 

Ye have heard the song before. 

{He sings,) 

Lo, where the thunder clouds are 
rendmg. 

From their livid folds descending. 
Who is it^uides the sable car. 
Toward troubled earth his coursers 
bending ? 

’Tis the furious god of war. 

{C floras), ’Tis the furious god of 
war. 

Yonder their dragon wings unfurling. 
The brands of hate and discord hurling. 


While the hideous lightnings glare, 
I see their serpent tresses curling ! 

Oh, the Furies they arc there. 
{Cho,) Oh, the Furies they are tlicre. 

On the orient panther riding. 

Over the festal scene presiding. 
Crowned with ivy and with vine, 
lied are his eyes, all cares deriding, 
’Tis the jolly god of wine ! 

{Cho,) ’Tis the jolly god of wine. 

See the revel train advancing 
(Loud the singing, light the dancing) 
Over the silvan glades and lawns. 
Cloven-footed, rudely prancing. 
Yonder reel the frolic Fauns. 
{Cho,) Yonder reel the frolic Fauns. 

[Thespis ends. 
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Chuyto, Brave Thespis ! thou thy part hast nobly done ; 
DearAs the memory in the Hero's soul 
Of toils aj)4 triumphs^ and proud trophies won. 

Boused by the raptures of the generous bowl ! 

E’en now, O Marathon, thy glory shines. 

Yonder our helmets and our lances gleam. 

There ride the Satraps, there the Median lines. 

And there the gallies pour a turban’d stream. 

E’en now 1 hear the paean and the shout. 

The trumpet and the timbrel, and behold 
The fiery sword of Freedom, and the rout 
Of reeking carnage to red Ocean rolled. 

I see Earth-shaking Neptune ” knit his brows. 

And with huge trident wake the slumbering w ave ; 

He spurns the splendour of the ensanguined prows. 

The trembling tyrant and the toiling slave ! 

And oh the glad return, the crowded gates ! 

Sires, wdves, and children swell the proud acclaim. 

And the aspiring song that consecrates 

The Hero’s memory to eternal fame ! • 

But thine, great goddess of the Gorgon shield I 
Thine w^ere the triumphs of that glorious day ! 

Thine was the arm that forced our foes to yield. 

And now thy deity demands a lay ! 

(]!omrades, wo sing Minerva’s high renown. 

Wise in the council, in the com])at bold. 

Queen of our navies, guardian of the tow'n, 

.love’s unborn daughter of celestial mould. 


Set down the goblet, bare the brow, ^ 
Before the plumed goddess bow ; 

She demands no festal bowl. 

But the homage of the soul ; 

Hers is the all-presiding eye 
That can the inmost heart descry ; 
Hers the patriot’s ijurest thought. 

His purest actions nobly w rought ; 
Hers the indignant h<^nds tliat tear 
The tyrant from liis gilded car. 

And plant an empire of her own 
Upon the ruins of his throjjc. 

Where the olive’s peaceful root 
Branches, blooms, and bears its fruit. 

CiiiiYTO sinr/s a votive ode. 
Queen of Reason and of Right, 
Queen of mrijesty and might 
(Who, from Jove’s threshold tliundcr- 
ing, toss’d 

Impious Terra’s giant host). 

Bless the lyre, its fervours raise. 

Ere it celebrate thy praise ! 
Trembling mortals turn to thee, 
Guardian of the just and free ! 

They adore thee, they implore thee 
To vindicate their liberty ! 

Seated in the heavenly hall, 

|ligh above yon fulgent star. 

Hear thy votaries when they call. 
Shake tiy «gis^ mount thy car, 
Thunder from thy sacred wail 
Upon tile adverse ranks of war. 


But shed on us the light of truth ; ” 
Shield the virtue of our youth ; 

Tell them that the victor’s w reath 
Crowns not him who shrinks .‘»l tloath ; 
Bid them know' that w ingeil Fame 
Wafts wide th(‘ hero’s godlike name. 
And that applauding heavens beliold 
The immortal \etions of the bold ! 

So shall thy favour’d race inherit 
From age to age a dauntless spirit. 
Fearless, peerless in the field. 

By their deeds their blood declaring, 
Every death and danger daring. 
Foremost fighting, last to yield. 

And, as they strike the conscious 
earth, 

Shall from their '»'aloiir toll their 
birth. 

And to the staggering foemen say, 
Tln^ sons of conquering Greece are 
they ! 

Haste from the hopeless strife retire, 
PaUas fills their souls with fire ! ” 

But when the sacred fanes shall bear 
The trophies of the finished war. 

And the nations bow’d and broken 
By Athena’s lightning spear. 

Tremble at the noble token 
Which our youths triumphant rear. 
Shadowing forth their high degree 
And the favours shown by thee. 

Then, Goddess, with thy olive rod 
Touch the furrow and the sod. 
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Galling down tho precious aid 
Of Ceres, Heaven-descended maid, 
And bid the fragrant-bosom'd Flora 
Spread her spangled garb before her. 
While the Naiades bestow, 

From darksome caves and pathless 
mountains, 

. All the freshness of their fountains. 
Instilling vigour as they flow. 

Then, too, will we our prayers 
combine, 

Wc will build her up a shrine. 

Where, at evening’s votive hours. 
Each youth and maiden, richly laden. 
Shall appear with fruits and flowers. 
But most of all, omniscient Queen, 
Let the force of Mind be seen. 

Bid us still be great and good. 

Pure, in purpose as in blood. 
Unsubdued by hostile arms. 

Unrelax’d by pleasure’s charms ; 

Aid us in the deep debate. 

Teach us how to think and led 
For the honour of the state. 

All our wishes consecrate. 

Bind them to the public weal ! 

Bid the patriot seek renown 
In the senatorial gown ; 

Tell him that ambition reigns 
Over scourges over chains. 

While the devoted virtuous soul 
Can the free-born man control, 


And mightiest nations pay respect 
To its presiding Intellect ; 

But where old Ilyssus gleams. 
Pouring wide his wandering streams, 
And the solemn groves resound 
With the awful voice of Truth, 
Calling loud from age to youth. 
There let thy sacred light abound. 
There shed a reverence profound ; 
While the flood of Reason flows. 

And the generous fervour glows. 

Let head and heart alike receive 
All the lessons thou may’st give. 
Then our honour and our glory 
(Living in immortal story). 

Guardian of the .lust and Free, 
Pallas, shall redound. to thee! 

A lordly offering be it thine. 

Better far than vain oblations 
Or the blood of spotless kinc, 

’Tis the tribute of all nations. 

All that draw the patriot’s band. 

Or Corruption’s course withstand ; 
'Tis the applause of Reason sent 
Up to the starry firmament ; 

'Tis the noble soid’s devotion. 

Deep and boundless as the ocean ; 
’Tis an oflering meet for thee. 
Guardian of the Just and Free ! 

(Bncls.) 


Now, comrades ! lot us rise ; night’s cloudy car 
Drives o'er the Hellespont, and ere the morn 
Beams from her orient portal, (put the glare 
Of sickly lamps, to trancpiil sleep withdrawn. 
Cursed is the revelry that steals away 
'riie hours of rest, and staggers into day. 


The Mighty Minstrel recited old 
ballads with a warlike march of sound 
tJiat lAde one’s heart leap, wdiilc his 
usually sweet smile was drawn in, and 
disappeared among the glooms that 
sternly gathered about his lowering 
brow’s, and gave his whole aspect a 
most heroic character. Rude verses 
that from ordinary lips would have 
been almost meaningless, from his 
were inspired with passion. Sir 
Philip Sidney, who said that Chevy 
Chace roused him like the sound of 
a trumpet, had he heard Sir Walter 
Scott recite it, would have gone dis- 
tracted. ¥ct the best judges” said 
he murdered his own poetry — we say 
about as much as Homer. Wordsworth 
recites hi^wn Poetry magnificently — 
while his eyes seem blind to all outward 
objects, like those of a somnambulist. 
Coleridge was the sweetest of sing- 
songers-.*and his silver voice war- 


bled melody.” Next to theirs, wc 
believe our own recitation of Poetry 
to be the most impressive heard in 
modern times, though we cannot deny 
that the leathern-eared have pronoun- 
ced it detestable, and the long-carcd 
ludicrous ; their delight being in what 
is called Elocution, as it is taught by 
player-folks. The Ode you now see 
is, we think, a fine one ; but had you 
heard it, as Mrs Gentle has, all the 
while ambidexterously plying her knit- 
ting-needles, you would have jumped 
from your cnair {she shows emotion 
only by stiller quietude), and with tJie 
poker charged the Persians. The au- 
thor modestly signs “ Rusticus Quon- 
dam 5 ” and one or two of his rhymes 
betray the Londoner — but he is of the 
good old school, is full of thought, and 
his flight is sustained with unflagging 
wing and an easy vigour. He is of 
the race of Eagles. 
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Two of Homer's Hymns — Hymn 
to Venns, Hymn to Mars. Turn over 
our Volumes 30, 31, 32, and you will 
find versions of seven or eight of them 
by *^the Sketcher.” They are very 
free, and in various measures — and 
display extraordinary power over the 
most difficult kinds of versification. 
In his hands the Hymn to Pan 
grows even more picturesque than 
the original ; and in every stanza 
we feel that the shepherd’s awe-in- 
spiring god” must be cloven-footed — 
he cuts such miraculous capers. W. 
E. L. B. in his versions aims at clo- 
sest fidelity, and he succeeds ; we 
turned from them to a small volume 
of Translations from Homer (publish- 
ed at Oxford (1831) by Talboys,) 
by William John Blew, B.A., and 
we cannot doubt that he is our con- 
tributor. By this time he must be in 
orders ; and wc hope that ho will not 
be offended with us for reading ariglit 
the letters four that form his 
name.” We have read with great 
pleasure in his volume (too thin) the 
Delian Appollo” and The Bac- 
chus or the Hovers.” Clio calls on him 
for other contributions, new to Maga — 
as these his present are ; and who will 
essay the Greater Hymn to Venus? 
That would be indeed an achievement 
of which any scholar and poet might 
be ambitious— i-and which, so far as 
we know, has not yet been accom- 


plished. The Homeric Hymns, 
amounting to Thirty Three, were dis- 
covered in the last century at Moscow, 
and edited by Ruhnken. They are 
easily divisible, says Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, in his Introduction to the 
study of the Greek Classic Poets 
(why have we not another volume ?) • 
into two classes — first, regular poems 
consisting of a prologue, an ai)pro- 
priato legend or fable, and an epi- 
logue or conclusion, of which class 
are the Hymns to Apollo, Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Ceres ; and second, 
mere preludes, or sliort i)r(‘paratc>i y 
addresses to, or eulogies of the divini- 
ty at wdiosc festivals the Rhapsode w as 
present, and was about to recite some 
poem of greater length. To this class 
belong the two lierc so excellently 
translated by IMi* Blow. Jii the Hymn 
to Mars, Mr Coleridge observes, is 
contained a piece of astronomy, some-- 
thing later in date than the Homeric* 
age, and involving a representation i>t 
variance with the popular account of 
the god of war. The poet, too, connls 
from Saturn through Jupiter to Mars ; 
and the word is used, which is 

not to be found in the Iliad or Odys- 
sey. Hermann alone, of eminent mo- 
dern critics, attributes these hymns to 
Homer ; but the ancients believed they- 
were his with almost as mucli conli- 
denee as his two great Epics. 


HYMN TO VENl S. 

Auou’d, gold-crown’ d, bright-blushing Aphrodite, 

I sing the Queen of Cyprus’ sea-girt height. 

Whither tlu* dank breath of the blowing West, 

W ave-cradled, bare her in her foamy nest. 

O’er the froth’d Ocean’s wildly-hoiling breast. 

Her, then, the gcin-wreathed Hours with greeting glad 
Received, and straight in deathless raiment clad : 

And on her brow immortal proudly set 
A glorious, golden, rich-wrought coronet : 

And hung a jewel in each pierced car, 

mountain-brass, than gold itself more dear. 

I’hen round her tender neck and breasts of snow' 

Those golden chains they wound, whose sunny glow 
Had oft their own bright shapes illum’d, when tliey 
Join’d in Jove’s halls tli* Immortals’ glad array ; 

Thus, by their gentle hands attired, the Hours 

Led the young Goddess to the Ethereal Powers. 0 

They saw, and kindly w elcomed her, and laid 

Softly their hands on hers, and inly pray'd — 

£ach, that the nymph, his virgin-bride become. 

With him might hasten to his starry liome. 
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Thus ^azed all Heaven in strangle delight^ to see 
The form of violet-braided Cythere. 

Hail to thee, dark-eyed ! honcy-tongued, all hail ! 
In song's sweet strife vouchsafe me to prevail ; 

Tune thou my lyre, and I will tell of thee. 

In after-strains of sweetest minstrelsy. 


HYMN TO MAKS. 


Mars, the strong one, mighty soulM, 
Mail'd in brass and helm’d with gold. 
Weigher of the War- ear down. 

Warder of the leagur'd town, 

Shielded champion, staunch of hand, 
Wielder of stout spear and brand, 
I^abourer — whom no toils can quell. 
Bulwark of Heaven's citadel. 

Sire of conquest nobly won. 

Friend of deeds in justice done. 

Foe to men of froward mood. 

Leader of the leid and good, 

Manhood’s stafl* right boldly bearing, 
jNlarshal of all gallant daring. 

Aye thy flame-track’d circle turning 
'Midst the starry w.Tnderers seven ; 
Borne by coursers redly burning 
Bound the third bright ring of Heaven. 

Hear me — thou ! man's fast ally. 

Giver ofyoutli with eourage rife, 

And flash upon me, from on high, 

'riu; beam that long may cheer my life — 
The kindling might of victory. 

So will I bravely from my brow 

Ward the sharp stroke of wrong, and bow 

Beneath thy spirit’s calm control 

The treacherous swelling of my soul ; • 

So curb keen anger’s headstrong power, 
Tliat goads me oft in passion’s hour. 

To tread the bleak, the ci-ucl path 
Of brawling, bitterness, and wrath. 


Thus with a quiet strength of heart 
Bless me, O thou that blessed art. 

And lot me dwell beneath the still 
Sweet reign of peace that knows no ill. 
Far from the focman’s rancorous hate. 
Far from the tyrant-grasp of fate. 


Who ould have thought it ? Cof- 
fee ! Peter's tread is soft as the 
pard's velvet foot on Libyan sands,” 
or a cat's on a Turkey car])ct. Jle 
must have ^me and gone like a ghost 
in our old English theatres, ^*iii an in- 
visible garment.” A few more spoon- 
fuls of sugar-candy and an additional 
dash of cream. Madam, you arc get- 
ting stingy, and may end in a Duchatet! 
A thimbleful of cogniac would give 


point to this cup — and eke to yours — 
there — that’s a good old girl — Now let 
us TRY Euterpe. — The goddess is in 
her gait ! Would that the General had 
never seen her face ! Had .we not 
gone to Jerusalem — forty years ago 
she would have been ours ! Sit close, 
and we shall sing thee a song^by — 
by — Alfred Domett — a new name 
to our old ears — but he has the prime 
virtue of a song-writer — a /leart. 
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Let's hold the leaf together — so ; 
sweetest^ you have a palm like 
Ophelia's— but we have too deep a 
sense of honour to act like Hamlet. 
He- was a cruel man. Take the 
second— our voice you know is a 
soprano — 

GLEE FOR WINTER. 

Hence, rude Winter I crabbed old 
fellow. 

Never merry, never mellow ! 
Well-a-day ! in rain and snow 
What will keep one’s heart a glow ? 
Groups of kinsmen, old and young, 
Oldest they old friends among ! 
Groups of friends, so old and true. 
That they seem our kinsmen too 1 
These all merry all together. 

Charm away chill Winter weather ! 

What will kill this dull old fellow ? 
Ale that's bright, and wine that’s 
mellow I 

Dear old songs for ever new — 

Some true love, and laughter too — 
Pleasant wit, and harmless fun. 

And a dance when day is done ! 
Music, wit, and wine well plied. 
Whispered love by warm lirc-sidc, 
Mirth at all times all together, 
hlsike sweet May of Winter weather ! 

We are in good voice, chuck. But 
listen with these prettiest, delicatest, 
littlest, wee earikins o’ thine, thou 
mousie, to our Solo — and tell us how 
you like our tenor f Words by the 
same fine-hearted Alfred Domett. 


SONG FOR A FAMILY I* ARTY, 

TO BE SUNG BY 

^‘All who've known each other lonfj^'* 

Ye! whose veins are like your glasses. 
From the same decanter filled. 

With a ruddy, generous liquor. 
Which, God send, may ne'er be 
chilled 1 

Comor! old friends and near relations. 
Take the oath we couch in song ; 
Hand-in-hand, come pledge it fairly 
All who’ve known each other long I 

Gray heads, green heads, join in cho- 
rus, 

All who can or cannot sing. 

Put your hearts into your voices 


Till we make the old house ring ! 
Let us swear by all that’s kindly. 

All the ties of old and young, 

We will always know each other 
As we've known each other long ! 

By the house we oft have shaken 
(House where most of us were born), 
When the dance grew wild and romp- 
ing. 

And we kept it up till morn ! 

By the old convivial table 

Where we oft have mustered strong. 
By the glasses wc have emptied 
To each other’s health so long I 

By our school-boy freaks together. 

In old days with mischief rife — 
Fellowship, wdien youth on ideasurc 
Flung away redundant life ! 

By bereavements, mourned in com- 
mon — 

By the hopes, a fluttering throng. 
We have felt when home returning. 
Parted from each other long ! • 

By the fathers who, before us. 
Silver-haired together grew. 

Who so long revered each other— 
Let us swear to be as true ! 

Swear no selfish jealous feeling 
E'er shall creep our ranks among, 
E‘cr make strangers of the kinsmen 
Who have known each other long ! 

No I whate’er our creed or party, 
Riches — rank — or poverty. 

With a second home, irithout one, 
True and trusty still we‘ll bo ! 

Still we’ll drink and dance together — 
Gather still in muster strong — 

And for ever know each other 
As we’ve known each other long ! 

That is a rehearsal, love ; but we 
shall sing it with all rmr hirr at the 
Gathering.” You liave promised to 
take the head of the table — and — hear 
us — oh ! that yon would at last — occu- 
py the place — permanently and by 
sacred right ! — Well — well — we are 
mute — but the world is waiting for the 
event — and *tis a censorious world — 
howsomeveri let us take another twig 
at Euterpe. 

*Our dear Madam, here are some 
very superior stanzas. The Por- 
trait,” of whom, think you ? They 
are not of very recent date ; but the 
subject is fresh for ever, a's a star — 

“ The star of Jove so beautiful and large.” 

Nor are they unworthy of the sub- 
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ject— the Tiest Mnc^ these Ve have 
seen regarding one • 

Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.'* 

THE PORTRAIT. 

Why dost thou fix so earnestly 
Thy gaze ? I fain would seek. 
What is it calls that sudden sigh. 

And bids the tear start to thine eye. 
The colour to thy cheek ? ” 

The reason wolildst thou understand. 
Approach and gaze with me. 

A form portray’d by pencil grand. 
Beneath some mighty master's hand, 
H's noblest work I sec.” 

And is that all? andknow’st thou not 
Whose form is pictur'd there ? 
Those traits once seen were ne’er 
forgot ; 

But read them well — thou’lt soon allot 
^ The honour’d name they bear.” 

That dauntless brow might best 
beseem 

A warrior’s daring mood ; 

The lip of pride, the eye’s dark gleam 
Show firm resolve, command supreme, 
Danger and foes subdu’d.” 

These mark, indeed, the coiiqucroi 
tried 

On many a well-fouglrt plain ; 

But canst thou nought discern, beside 
High deeds and military pride ? 

O turn, and look again.” 

Calm wisdom on that front sublime. 
Care on the faded cheek, 

A glance to pierce the depths of time. 
And rule mankind through every clime. 
The statesman's soul bespeak.” 

Look yet once more, peruse aright 
The mind character’d here — 
Greatness, above ambition’s flight. 

Or faction’s tage, or envy’s blight — 
Justice and truth severe. 

“ Still loftier praise his deeds afford. 
Might I sumi meed bestow. 

Blest hero 1 whose redeeming sword 
Peace, safety, liberty restored” — 
Enough, I know him now 1 ” 

Yes, one alone might ever claim 
Such splendour of renown. 

And such the unsullied, sacred fame 
Doth consecTate his deathless name, 
And every action crovn. 


« Then marvel not 'my bosom glow’d 
His glory to behold. 

And sigh’d to think ingratitude, 

And base detraction’s viper brood, 
Even here blind warfare h^. 

But vain — as in the illustrious hour 
His victories that seal’d. 

When Europe’s fate did darkly lower 
Unharm’d amid the fiery shower. 

Her ’venger and her shield. 

He stood serene — still shall he stand. 
By civil broils unmoved. 

The light, the safeguard of the land 
’Gainst foreign foe, or trait’ rous band. 
In peace, in war, approved. 

So let his fame all nations spread. 
All hearts his praise avow. 

Bring laurels for his glorious head, 
And bid the Immortal amaryiiths 
shed. 

Their honours on his brow. ” 

Meek spirit mine ! and gentlest of 
the Gentiles ! to thee in every walk of 
life the good and the great are dear ; 
but well we know that thou lovest best 
the paths of peace, and, soul-sickened, 
recoilcst from the shouts of victory 
that rend y the w^ar-clouds rolling 
dun” over* fields of blood. Her 
ways are .ways of pleasantness, and 
all' her paths arc peace!” These 
words from thy lips how often have 
they sank like musio in my heart ! ” 
They call thee a Methodist, Mary ! 
Who ? The inane — and worse than the 
inane, the inflated with this world’s 
vanities ; and true it is that Method 
reigns — ^with soft and noiseless sway 
— over thy mien, thy manners, and 
thy mind — regular and ordered thy 
mild domestic movements all — as those 
of that star — ^we have named from 
thee — at homo in heaven, whether 
shining by itself alone, or in galaxy 
conspicuous still by its own peculiar 
light! Something sad there ever is 
in the most lustrous imagery of Night ; 
but thou art joyful, too, as the day, 
and then the beauty of holiness show's 
in thee like the Sun glorifying the 
clouds. The clouds of Life ! 

Here are two sonnets — written in a 
fair and staid hand — not unlike thine 
own — only a little rounder — and we 
should guess the author to be a clergy- 
man — and one who for not a few years 
has ministered at the altar. They are 
tender and solemn ; and flow purely 
from a religious spiriti Yet a layman 
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he may be — ^there are many such in tian, and its character giyen by the 
England— for their education is Chris- church* 


COWSLIP GREEN. BY H. T. 

When every vernal hope and joy decays^ 

When love is cold, and life is httlo worth. 

Age yields to heaven the joyless lees of earth. 
Offering their Lord the refuse of liis days : 

O wiser she, who, from the voice of praise, 
Triendship, intelligence, and guiltless mirth, 

I'led timely hither, and this rural health 
Rear’d for an altar*; not with sterile blaze 
Of virgin fire one mystick’s cell to light. 

Selfish devotion ; but its warmth to pour 
Creative through the cold chaotic night 
Of rustic ignorance ; thence, bold, to soar 
Through hall and princely bow er wdth radiant flight. 
Till peer and peasant bles^ the name of More. 


BVRLF^ WOU13. 


A \oice in \ision-liamited Gibcon came * 

Because thou didst not earth’s poor gauds admire. 
Renown and power, but wisdom didst desire, 

Gain the pure object of thy \irtuous aim. 

Withal thou hast not sought thee wealth and fame.” 
Like was thy blessing, Mori ! who did^t require 
Wisdom from heaven, and from Renow ii retire ; 
Wealth bless’ d thy home, and honour grac’d thy name. 
Happy thiiic age ! gazing each traiK|uil da^ , 

O’er hill, wood, ocean, and green ^cdle^, wheic 
Rose, central, the heaven pointing chun'h-tower gra\ ^ 
Such, too, the prospect of thj soul ; a t lir 
And shining scene life’s vale before thee laj , 

AVith one hca\ cn-pointing hope all central there. 


How it howls ! That was a \ery 
avalanche. AVorsc weather than 
Christmas week, though that was w ild, 
and the snow -wind** preached charity 
to all who had roof- oveilicMd — to- 
wards the houseless ,ind them who 
huddle round hearths where the tire is 
dying or dead. Those blankets must 
have been a Godsend indeed to not a 
few families, and your plan is prefer- 
able to a Fancy-Fair. Yet that is 
good too — nor do we find fault with 
them who dance for the Destitute. We 
sanction amusements that give relief 
to misery — and the wealthy may waltz 
unblamed for behoof of the poor. Two 
minutes and ’twill be Sabbath morning. 
How serene the face of that Time- 
piece ! and how expressive ! Your 
chair comes at one — the fire'\s low, 
but bright — read you now, beloved 
friend, and there is true piety as well 
as true poetry in this Christmas 


Hymn.” ’Tis b^ the ‘amo gcnlleman 
whose merry songs we chanted an 
Jiour ago. The mo>t cheerful arc of- 
ten the most religious — a wi^^e mirth 
observes due place and season — and 
the 0} es that '^milc brightest are often 
the most leady to be filled with tears. 


\ tllRI' iMVS HYMN. 

• 

li was the calm and silent night! — 
Seven hundred j ears and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might. 
And now was Queen of land and 
sea! 

No sound was heard of clashing warsj — 
Peace brooded o’er the hush’d do- 
main : 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign. 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 
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Twas in the calm and silent night !— 
The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient urged his chariot’ s flight 
From lordly revel, rolling home ! 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
His breast with thoughts of bound- 
less sway ; 

What recked the Roman, wdiat befel 
A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

Within that province far away. 

Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fall’n through a half-shut stable 
door 

Across his path. He passed, — for 
nought 

Told ichat was going on unthin ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought. 
The air, how calm, and cold, and 
thin. 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

Ol^strange indiflcrcncc! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and 
cares ; 

The earth was still — hut Itnew not why 
I'iic world was listening — vnaivarcs ! 
11 ow' calm a moment may precede 
( )n(? that shall thrill the world for 
c\er ! 

To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom w'as linked no more to 
sever, 

111 the solemn midnight 
.Centuries ago ! 

It /.5 the calm and solemn night ! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness — charmed and holy 
now ! 

The night that erst no name had worn. 
To it a happy name is given ; 

For in that stable lay new-born. 

The peaceful Prince of Earth and 
Heaven, 

In^the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 

You are remembering Milton’s Hymn 
on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity ! 
written in his Twenty- First year, and 
probably, says Bishop Newton, “ as 
a College Ejfercise.” In Cowper’s 
hands, the Task soon grew into a work 
of love. But here the theme was all 
divine ; and, if indeed a College 
Exercise it was, such music must have 
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aunk deep into many a wondering and 
reverential young spirit, meditating 
on tidings of great joy, 

“ Where through the long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise." 

All true Hymns — for they are holy 

may be road without abatement of 
emotion — the humble interchanging 
with the high — the sweet with the 
solemn — so congenial are all religious 
moods — awoke by h*glit from heaven. 

“ No war or battle's sound 
W’as heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high up 
hung, 

The hooked chariot stood. 

Unstained with hostile blood. 

The trumpet spake not to the armed 
throng. 

And kings stood still with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord 
•was by. 

But peaceful was the night, 

W'hercin the Prince of Liglit 
llis reign of i>eacc upon the earth began ; 
The winds with w^onder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist. 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

W hile birds of calm sat brooding on the 
charmed wave.” 

Recite again the simple Hymn yet 
in your hand, and you will feel its 
beauty even the more after those mag- 
nificent stanzas. Nor will the three 
little compositions we shall now our- 
selves recite, fall unheeded on your 
car yet sounding with those multi- 
tudinous harmonics, for they arc sin^ 
cere — as the dews on Hermon. 


SIJMMEK EVENING IN HERTS. 

(composed manv seasons ago.} 

How calm the valky’s slumbering 
br&ist, 

Faint murmuring to the breeze ! - 
How rich the sunbeams from the west. 
That on the rustic gables rest. 

And glimmer through the trees ! 

How cool the shadows that descend 
Upon the village green. 

Where yonder elms their arms extend 
Across the rush-girt pool, to lend 
The nightingale a screen ! 
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Lost are the sounds of summer care 
Upon the fragrant mead ; 

Through sombre lanes and freshening 
air 

The weary mowers homeward fare. 
And silent dews succeed. 

Hushed is the vagrant curlew’s call 
That echoed from the fallow. 

The swift is roosting by the wall. 

The cushat in the lirs so tall. 

The cuckoo in the sallow ; 

With noiseless wing and feeble note. 
The bat wlieels through the gloom, 
AVhile nightly moths by thousands 
float. 

From out the secret shades remote. 
Their orgies to resume ! 


Hail mantling hour of calm decline. 
Thy presence I can prize ; 

Fair are the morning suns, but mine 
Be the last mellow gleams that shine 
Upon the summer skies ; 

Mine be the pensive mood that brings 
Long trains of reverie. 

The shades of bygone thoughts and 
things. 

And oft unseen the secret springs 
Of tender memory : 

Then as the fond emotion grows. 

And living sense is given. 

The strife of Love rekindling glows. 
And tearful, trembling hopes repose 
With happy souls in Heaven. 


TO AN EVENING CLOUD IIAINING IN THE DISTANil,. 

Faiu cloud that floatest over yonder hill, 

Thou shed’ St no lightnings on thy i)eac*eful way. 

But from thy fleecy fouls soft dews distil. 

Cheering' the languor of declining day. 

Yet dost thou bear upon thy brow the beams 
Of him whose radiance summon’d thee at noon. 
From out the murmur of thy kindred streams 
To scatter on the earth this evening boon ; 

Nor dost thou scorn to own him sinking now 
Through the dim precincts of the darkling west. 
But aiiswerest his last look, as if 1o show 
That all tljy bounty was but his bequest. 

Thou art an emblem of true charity, • 

In aspect bland, and liberal indeed. 

Blessing and blessed, yci pointing’ modestly 
To one who gave her gifts and bade her sjjeed ! 


A riCTURTi (IN the dark MONA'^TIC AGEs). 

Nay, Shepherd! Turn I pry thee turn away. 

This is no place where nibbling flocks should come; 
Nay break not on this solitary gloom 
With bark of watchful dogs and rustic lay ! 

Lo, the (douds gather, and with troublous fringe 
Threaten the mountain tops, and now the wind 
Bids yonder lank and shaggy forest cringe. 

And in her tangled lair afirights the hind : 

The convent bell is hushed upon the hill. 

And in this hour of solitude and shade. 

By the good brethren to the Lord is paid 
The tribute of a pure devoted will ; 

Now do the hands that once could wield the sword 
And rein the charger in the wild crusade. 

Clasp the dear symbol and the knotted chord. 

And supplicate for guidance, light and aid. 

That they their humbler duties may fulfil. 
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They are by our unknown friend llus- 
Ticus Quondam. 

In our day it was Wordsworth who 
restored the Sonnet to its place in 
Poetry. His Book of Sonnets — ^were 
they all in one Book — would be 
the Statesman’s, Warrior’s, Priest’s, 
Sage’s Manual. To him we now — 
for the first time — and we shall soon 
see the ai>plicatiori made by others 
with a proud air of originality — ai)ply 
his own line to the Lark in Heaven — 

‘‘ A privacy of glorious light is there.” 

Many hundred excellent sonnets have 
been inspired by his ; and the best, 
perhaps, have been by our “ Sk etcher.” 
They are not imitations of Words- 
wortli’s — any more than Wordsworth’s 
are imitations of Milton’s — or Milton’s 
of the greatest of the Italian Masters. 
The subjects arc all his own, and his 
own the handtiny ; he is uue(]mdlod 
in the picturesrpie ; and the Poet’s pen 
does the work — as far as wc.’-ds can 


compete with colours — of the painter’s 
pencil. But his Sonnets arc full of 
thought and feeling — often most inge- 
nious — and as often profound; “grace 
is in all his steps” in his gayer moods 

of fancy ; he is occasiondly quaint 

a quality that cannot bo described, but 
is felt to be delightful — find though 
not seldom harsh in his versification, 
and ill his diction obscure, he is never 
weak, and always original — for his ef- 
fusions are all the fruits of his own 
experiences, and his is an eye 

“ That broods and s1opi>s on its own heart.” 

Mr Chapman’s Sonnets wc need not 
characterise, hut leave these Six to 
speak for tliemselves ; — ere we shall 
have recited them, the Time-piece 
will have struck One o’clock of Sab- 
bath morning — and thou. Life of our 
Life, must then leave us, and carry 
with thee our blessing to thine own 
near homo. 


SONNETS. BY M. J, CHAPMAN. 


Who that has g-azed upon Orion’s belt. 

The fretted ceiling of tlie vaulted sky, 

'j’lio starry region’s vast Infinity, 

'The host of wdieeling wmrlds, and hath not felt 
llis heart before the glorious jiresenec melt? 

Ho that has u])war<l looked, with earnest i‘ye 
Of kindling Faith and meek Humility, 

Must know Who in his far pavilion dwelt 
Higher tluin liighest star, in Ills own light. 

Before that ever in procession moved 
The heavenly lamps, or to the creature’s sight 
The made proclaimed the Maker. None o’er loved 
To moralize the sweet face of the Night, 

But found his spirit softened and reproved. 


Art thou so soon forgotten ? thou, the loved 
Of all who knew thee? have the charm, the grace. 
The dove-like softness, left bcliind no trace 
T’or memory to hallow — as behoved 
Him most, whom more than all thy love approved ? 
Poor man ! that only prized thy form and face. 
Those loved while living for his warm embrace, 
T'orgets them now and thee by death removed. 
Lovely in life and lovelier in thy death ! 

Dejected visage, sobs, and tearful eyes 
Expressed brief sorrow for thy stifled breath-— 
Mirth, laughter in a month ! and sorrow flies. 

’Tis well: thou heedest not, Elizabeth! 

This thankless world — who could in Paradise ? 


, III. 

She is not beautiful, but lovely — grace 
Inlays ever round her even-parted lips. 
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Sweeter their dew than that the bee-bird sips $ 
Meek gentleness sits throned on her face ; 

The purest lilies lovingly embrace 
Her sweet cheek-roses ; of more worth than ships 
Of Tarshish with their wares, without eclipse 
Truth’s light shines in her as a dwelling-place. 
Can loveliness disturb and beauty sting ? 

Doubts with his hopes must every lover hive. 

Not honey all, while, inly passioning. 

He deems his fair “ the cruelest she alive.” 
Exquisite passion ! life’s ecstatic spring ! 

Who, without tliee, would be content to live ? 


Oft in Hesperian climes, when dewy eve 
Drops her grey veil, the liquid air is shining 
With star-like sparkles ; then the lover pining 
With secret fears, but willing to believe 
Deceitful hopes still ready to deceive. 

Through the pine forest paces, and refining 
His thoughts by passion’s alchymy, ’gins twining 
Wreaths of sw'eet fancies, and forgets to grieve. 

Now comes a blight to nip his buds of spring. 

Now a bright sunshine follows on the hail ; 

And to his mind the flitting fire-flies bring 
An image of his thoughts — for, as they sail. 

One while they shine, then darkling droop the wdng- 
So hope and fear w'ith him by turns prevail. 


Sisters, unmothered in your tender years. 

Fond objects of your father’s anxious care. 

Who with each other sympathizing sharo 
The thoughts of innocence, hopes, wishes, fears, 

From the same fountain draw'ing smiles or tears ; 

So fiir, so well : still bolter, gentle pair ! 

If to life’s end, in after life too rare. 

Inviolate union each to each endears. ^ 

Let not the rude world’s weeds and brambles smother 
The blossoms of sweet love that grace your prime ; 
Still hand in hand, still loving one another. 

Travel unto that extreme bourne of time. 

That now divides you from your sainted mother-^ 

So live that ye may reach her happy clime. 


TO THE REV. DR WORDSWORTH, MASTER OF TRINITY. 

Worthy ! that in the fulness of thy years 
Dost crown with honour’s wreath thy lettered ease. 
In thee fresh youth the just example sees 
Of one who, living well, life’s end not fears, 
llca])ing in age the fruit that virtue bears ; 

To cherish worth and genius thee doth please. 

As now in Lycidas — ^r^dth acts like these. 

How much authority itself endears ! 

The praise of those we honour is a goad. 

And kindness pricks the bosom like a dart. 

As that quick, sensitive true-heart late showed. 
Melting in tears. Good seed thou did^ impart 
To a good soil, not scatter by the road. 

Brightening the fresh green of a noble heart. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

No. III. 

WAR IN THE DECCAN. 


Our last article terminated with the 
return of Colonel Wellesley, in May, 
1801, from the armament destined for 
Upper Egypt, to his former command 
in Mysore. From that period until 
the end of 1802, his attention was 
chiefly directed to improving the con- 
dition and consolidating tlie resources 
of the coded provinces. Under his 
administration, their defence was pro- 
vided for, their tranquillity secured, 
and the inhabitants, long opj)ressed by 
arbitrary and excessive exactions, were 
protected in the enjoyment of their 
rights by a strong, vigilant, an ^ im- 
partial government. 

There are few documents connect- 
ed with this tranquil — but certainly 
not inactive — period to be found in 
the work before us. We regret this, 
and trust that the deficiency may yet 
be supplied ; * but we already possess 
abundant proof that his great powers 
»jerc most bcnoficially devoted fo the 
jiublie service. Among the despatches 
we find a very able and valuable me- 
moir on the importance of Scringa- 
patam, both as a convenient depot 
for the coast o^ Malabar, and afford- 
ing the most favourable and secure 
position for the establishment of a 
grand arsenal and mag'nzine. Con- 
templating the probability of a rup- 
ture with the Marhattas, Colonel Wel- 
lesley likewise furnished the Supreme 
Government with a full statement of 
his opinions as to the mode in which 
the war should be conducted. The 
memoir j)n this subject is one of great 
talent, and evinces an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, and the military 
and geographical features of the 
country. 

Among other interesting papers 
connected with this period, there is 
one, entitled, A Journal of the mea- 
sures taken, arftingemcnts made, and 
orders given, in consequence of the 


notice received from Mr Webbe and 
the Commander-in- Chief, that it was 
probable an army would be assem- 
bled on the Toombuddra, with a view 
to o2:)erations in the Marhatta terri- 
tory.” Though it is impossible to 
give the whole of this journal, which 
is of considerable length, we shall lay 
before our readers enough to excite 
astonishment at the extraordinary men- 
tal activity of the writer. It must be 
remembered, however, that the follow- 
ing quotation enumerates only- the 
measures adopted, and orders issued 
//I one dwj u ith nfereiice to a single 
object, anil that, in additif)n. Colonel 
Wellesley had to discharg(3 all the 
onerous duties of In's extensive go- 
vernment, both military and ])olitical. 

The journal cQinmonces on the J'itli 
of November, 1802, and terminates on 
tlic 4th of December following. It 
W'as intended solely as a private memo- 
randum, to enable Colonel Vv'(‘]lcpley 
to feel secure that nothing had been 
oinilted in the various ijrcliminary 
arrangements required in the project- 
ed expedition . Tlic preparations being- 
completed, the journal was disconti- 
nued. 

“ J2th JS’ovcinfer, 1802. — llcecivcd a 
letter from jMr Webbe, dated the Otli, 
giving me notice of the })robability that 
an army would be assembled on the Toom- 
biiddra. 

“ 1 had a communication with j\ii- 
Piele, in which 1 urged him to desire 
Puoiicah to pul the forts of Ilurryhur 
and Hoonclly in decent repair. 1 gave 
him notice of the probable want of grain 
and rice, and desired liim to urge the 
Dewan to stop the exj)ortation of the 
former entirely, and of the latter from 
the countries bordering on the Ghauts. 

I likewise dcsire'd him to give notice to 
the Dewan that we should want 20,000 
sheep per mensem, and that they ought 
to begin to collect between Sera And Chit- 
tledroog. 1 desired the commissary of 
stores of Seriiigaijatain to prepare an 
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equipment for a force 'which would re- 
quire twenty field-pieces, and to repair ■ 
all the carriages that required it. ' 

** I wrote to Captain -Johnson, of the 
Bombay Engineers, to desire tliat- he 
would carry into execution his plan for 
' removing six 12-pounders from Goa to 
Hunihall. 

** 1 'wrote to Lieutenant Dilloi), the 
acting resident at Goa, to request that he 
would undertake to remove to Hullihall 
all the Company’s stoves at Goa, begin- 
ning with the arrack and the 12-pouiidcr 
shot. 

“ I wTote tq JMr Reeves, the paymas- 
ter, hlajor Doolan, “"the commanding- 
officer at Goa, and IVIr Read, the collec- 
tor, to urge the adoption of all the 
measures which could facilitate these 
operations. 

“ I ordered IMr Gordon to lay in thirty 
garces of rice, at Hullihall in Sooiidah. 

“ I wrote to Mr Read, to rctpiest he 
would facilitate this measure, and that ho 
would let me know how much more Soon- 
dah fiould supply. 

“ Captain Barclay wTote, hj my orders, 
to the Brinjarry Gomasleh, IMutrin Lal- 
lah, to desire him tq come up from Con- 
Jevferain immediately, and to inform him 
that all the Briiijarries in the Cavuatie, 
Mysore, and cqded districts, would be im- 
mediately wanti^ ; that they were to load 
^and join the army. 

“ He also wrote to all the Naigs of the 
Brinjarries, directing them to load, and 
wait for orders tp move. 

“'vl feedivod a letter from General 
Stewart of the 9tli, ordering certain corps 
to he prepared for the field, and certain 
other preparations, and desiring my opl- 
nionsupn certain points. I gave him those 
opinions in a letter of this date.” 

We are now about to enter on the 
Marhatta War ; but, in order to ren- 
der the despatches Connected with it 
intelligible to the gcmeral reader, 
* n will be necessary to precede them 
.^■with a brief historical and geographi- 
cal account of the country about to be- 
come the scene of hostilities. 

The Marhattas are a hold and war- 
like race, who had long subdued the 
couii^ry stretching northward from 
the Toombuddra river to Delhi, and 
eastward from the gulf of CJamhay to 
the bay of Bengal. Their territory 
therefore was of vast extent, being lit- 
tle Jess than 1000 miles long and 000 
broad. It included many fertile pro- 
vinceSi thronged with towns and vil- 
lages, ^d enriched by internal com- 
merce. The whole population of the 


Marhatta dominions was computed at 
40 millions, of which about nine-tenths 
were Hindoos, and the rest Mahomed- 
ans. 

Of the history of this formidable 
people little is known. Trom the first 
Mahomedan conquest, until the reign 
of 'Aurungzebe, they appear to have 
escaped the notice of the historian. 
Probably their territory was divided 
into small principalities, individually 
little formidable, rfnd prevented by 
jealousies from forming any extensive 
coalition. Sevagee, who flourished 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the first leader who uni- 
ted these discordant tribes and chief- 
tains under one so^ercignty. lie 
enlarged his dominions by conquest ; 
and his son Sambogee, being also of 
warlike habits, cxk'nded them still 
farther. The latter, however, being 
made prisoner, 'was ])nt to deatli by 
Aurungzebe, and liis soi* Salioo Rajali 
succeeded to the ]Musnud. This im- 
becile prince delegated liis 'whole au- 
thority to a Brahmin named Ih'lLigee, 
by whom the government was con- 
ducted. Bcllagee, like a skilful j)oliti- 
cian, seems to have been contented u itli 
possessing the power of a nionarcli, 
without coveting* the insignia, and 
suming no higher title than that of 
Peshwah, or minister, he exercised the 
effective ‘•overeigiity of the Marhatta 
empire. On his death, Bajce Ra<j his 
son sueceodtgl ^o his aUthorily, aiidtiiis 
anomalous form of government ha-N 
conthmed to the pn'seut day, the office 
of Peslnvali having become lieroditary, 
and each successor being regularly in- 
stalled by the Rajah of Sattarah, his 
nominal sovereign and real prisoner. 

Had the power of this vast empire 
remained concciitrated under a single 
ruler, it must iiavo endangered the iii- 
dependenee of all the neighbouring 
states. Bortuiiaiely, this was not the 
case. Soon after its foundation it be- 
came divided among five princes or 
chiefs, who, though acknowledging a 
modified allegiance to the captive lla- 
jah of Sattarah, entertained a jealous 
and hostile feeling towards each 
other. 

In 1802, these were as follows: — 

1st. RAOojrn Bjioo.nslah, Raja of 
Bcrar, who having been Bucksliec or 
Commander in Chief, under the Raja 
of Sattarah, received the province of 
Berctr, in Jaghire, as a recoilipense for 
his services. Subsequently, he assert- 
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ed bis independence^ and converted 
his Jaghire into a separate state. 

2d. Dowlat Rao Scindiah. This 
powerful chieftain held the greater 
part of Malwa, and all Candeish, the 
cities and districts of Dellii and Agra, 
and a considerable portion of the Dooab 
between the Jumna and Ganges. 

3d. Jeswl’nt Kao IIolkak. An- 
other vassal or Jaghiredar, who assert- 
etl his independence. Ilis territory 
consisted of part of Malwa and the city 
and district of Indore. 

4th. The Guic war, who held the 
rich province of Guzerat. 

And, otli. Tin: Peishwa 11 \Ji:r Kao, 
holding the hereditary dominions of 
the Rajah of Sattarah in vicarious so- 
vereignty, and maintaining his court 
at Poonah, tli^ capital. 

Such were the principal Marhatta 
leaders at the cominencciiieiit of the 
war in 1803. Both in its foreign and 
its domestic rolallons the Mariiatta 
empire was regarded as a confedera- 
tion of princes* of wliieh the liaja of 
Sattarah was lord ijaramount, and the 
Peshwah the acknowledged organ of 
hi" government. The power of coii- 
cln«"ting negotiations with foreign 
slates was alone Y(‘.st(‘d in the Peshwah, 
though it was one which he dhl not 
vcntniv to evcrcise w’ithoiit the con- 
currence of the chief feudatories wdien- 
ever their interests were to be affeet- 
rd by the treaty. The latter, how- 
ever, asserted and exercised the right 
of scjiarately negotiating in all matter." 
exclusively relating to their own ter- 
ritory. Thus each of the hlarhatta 
princes formed alliances and made W'ar 
or peace witliout referenee to the 
Peshw^ah, 

Nothing, therefore, could be more 
fragile than the bonds which held 
together the different members of 
this vast confederation. Of these 
Scindiah was the most formidable. 
His predecessor had received a num- 
ber of French adventurers into liis 
pay, who had organized and in- 
structed in European discipline an 
army of 38,000 infantry and 8000 
cavalry, with an artillery consisting of 
120 pieces of iron, and loO pieces of 
brass ordnai^e. To a Frenchman 
named Perron, Scindiah confided the 
government of his northern provinces, 
while by his superior power, he over- 
awed the Peshwah, and maintained a 
prepo^erating influence at Poonah. 
This influence naturally excited the 


jealousy of Holkar, who adopted every 
measure to render his army eqflbl in 
numbers and discipline to that of his 
rival. With tliis view he likewise 
engaged a number of European 
officers, and as by far the larger pro- 
portion of the adventurers then in 
India were Frenchmen, the great ma- 
jority of those who entered liis service 
were of that nation. Thus it 
liened, that at tlie period in question, 
the Peshwah, Scindiah, and Holkar, 
c*ach possessed armies almost entirely 
officered by enemies to Eugtoi^, a 
state of tilings wliicli could, not but 
(‘xcitc apprclieiision in tjie Goveni- 
ment at Calcutta. 

The character of the Marhatta go- 
vi'nmicnt w'iis essentially predatory. 
Every other Hindoo state devoted a 
considerable portion of its wealth to 
the purposes of internal improvcmenl. 
Tluy luid erected pagodas, construct- 
ed tanks, canals, atifl other w'orks of 
juiblic utility. But it seems t^. have 
been the ohjecd of the rulers of this 
great empire not to build up biit^O 
dotroj^ Their revenue did not arise 
from the prosperity of a people pro- 
Tceted in their peaceful industry, but 
from violent and tluctuating exactions 
on tlie cultivators of the soil, and pre- 
datory irruptions into the territory of 
the neighbouring states, Jrom whicli 
even the regular payment of the esta- 
blished diovtj or tribute, did not ex- 
empt them. 

The predatory principle of the Cio- 
\ ernment, of course influenced the cha > 
racter of the people . The inhabitant^ 
of a town or district, wdieii robbed of 
their property, endeavoured to replace 
it, not by honest industry, but by car- 
ryipg oil’ that of their neighbours. 
Thus every village was necessarily for- 
tified, and the w hole nation might b(‘ 
regarded as a horde of marauders, to 
whom w^ar w'as alw'ays welcome, as 
affording* additional sanction, and a 
wider scope, to tlie system of plunder 
on Avliieh they deiieiided for subsist- 
cuce. 

The chief strength of the Marhatta 
armies consisted in their cavalry, the 
description of force best adapted to 
their rapid and desultory movements. 
Like the Cossacks, the Marhattas 
were onl}*^ formidable when mounted. 
Their character was little suited to 
the slow and regular operations of in- 
fantry. When compelled to act in 
that capacity they wanted confidence 
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in themselves and in their leaders, and 
coulA never be rendered thoroughly 
amenable to the trammels of European 
discipline. 

Towards the British Government 
the whole of the Marhatta chiefs had 
cherished an unfriendly spirit, though 
l)rudcnce had prevented its breaking 
out into acts of absolute hostility. It 
may readily be supposed, therefore, 
that they regarded the recent suc- 
cesses of the British arms with an 
evil eye. In the vigorous and decid- 
ed policy which in a single campaign 
had crushed the power of Tippoo, 
'they saw or suspected the danger of 
their own states. It is true, that at the 
commencement and during the con- 
tinuance of the Mysore war, the 
Peshwah had professed friendship, but 
he by no means fulfilled the stipula- 
tions of the treaty into which he had 
entered with Lord Cornwallis. Lord 
Wellesley, however, being desirous 
of securing his co-oiicration, offered 
him a considerable portion of the My- 
sore territory on condition of his con- 
cluding a new alliance. Tlic proposal 
w'as decidedly rejected by the Peshwah. 
The secret of this decision lay in the 
fact that Scindiah, with his army, was 
in the neighbourhood of Poonah, and 
directed the councils of the court. No 
further doubt, therefore, could bo en- 
tertained of the unfriendly disposition 
of these formidable chieftains, and it 
became necessary to provide for the 
consecpiences of an approaching rup- 
ture. With this view, early in ]80'2, 
an alliance was concluded wdth the 
Guiewar, sovereign of Guzerat, wdio 
was thus prevented from confederating 
with Scindiah and the Peshwah. 

Such were the i)olitical relations 
existing between the Marhatta lead- 
ers and the British Government, 
when, in the autumn of 1802, Holkar, 
-at the head of a large army, crossed 
the Nerbudda, and directed his march 
on Poonah. I’he united forces of 
Scindiah and the Peshwah advanced 
to meet him, and after a fruitless at- 
tempt at negotiation the armies joined 
in battle. The result was, that Hol- 
kar completely defeated his opponents, 
and the Peshwah fled towards Severn- 
droog, where he embarked for Bas- 
seiu, in Guzerat. There he made 
overtures for an alliance w ith the Bri- 


tish ; and a treaty was concluded, 
whereby he consented to receive a 
British subsidiary force, to cede terri- 
tory for its maintenance, and to dis- 
charge all European adventurers from 
his service. 

When Holkar found himself in pos- 
session of Poonah, he declared the 
Musnud to have devolved on the son 
of Amrnt Kao, brother of the fugitive 
Peshwah, and invested the father with 
the office of Prime Minister. The Bri- 
tish Government being now pledged 
by treaty to restore the Peshwah to 
his dominions, determined to put an 
end to this usurpation. With this 
view, a strong army of observation 
was assembled at Hurryhur, on the 
southern Marhatta frontier, under 
the command of Lieiftenant-Gencrcil 
Stuart. The Bombay Government 
was ordered to prepare for service’ 
all the disposable force of that Presi- 
dency. and the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad (the Nizam’s capital) was 
likewise directed to be in readiness to 
take the field. 

The first object being to restore the 
Peshwah to his capital, General* Wel- 
lesley, with a portion of the army of 
observation at Hurryhur, w'as ordered 
to advance rapidly on Poonah. Colo- 
nel Stevenson, with the subsidiary 
force of the Deccan, was likewise di- 
rected to march on the same point, and 
regulate his movements by the iu- 
structiuiis of (General Wellesley. Ac- 
cording to official letunis, the corp.s 
of the latter »!ori&isted of about 1 0,000 
men, of whom 1700 were cavalry, and 
that under Stevenson to 7^00, with 
about 1000 cavalry. 

General Wellesley commenced his 
march from Hurryhur t>ii the 0th of 
March, 1803, and crossed the Toom- 
buddra on the Pith. His progress 
through the Marhatta territories was 
rapid and suecessful. The British were 
every v herc received as friends, and 
many of the minor chiefs or Jaghiro- 
dars in the vicinity of their route ac- 
companied them in their march. The 
reputation which General Wellesley 
had acquired among' the natives by his 
brilliant operations against Doondiah 
contributed not a little to this favour- 
able reception. During the whole of 
this advance, the strictest discipline was 
maintained, and so skilfully regulated 
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was the system of supply, that the 
troops endured no privations, (^n 
tJie iiOtli of April General Wellesley 
reached Poonah without having en- 
countered any opposition. The fol- 
lowing despatch, written, on the day 


after his arrival, will bo found inte- 
resting. We learn from it what were 
his impressions of the policy likely to 
be adopted by the Marhatta leaders at 
a crisis which threatened the subvert 
sion of their power. 


^^Major-General the Hon* A. Welleshg to the Governor- Gencf'al. 

Mv Lord, Poonah, 21st April, 1803. 

I arrived here yesterday' with the cavalry of 1113' division, and the Marhatta 
troops under Appall Sahib, Gocklali, and others of the Peshwah’s oflSeers. 

riiad received repeated intimations from Colonel Close, that Amriit Rao, 
w ho still remained at Poonah, intended to burn that cit^^, when I should ap 
proach w ith the British troops ; and at last, a request from the Peshw^ah, that 
I would detach some of his officers, u ith their Iroojis, to provide for the safety 
of his famil}". It was obvious, that even if I could have prevailed upon these 
officers to go to Poonah, their force was not of the description, or of such 
strength, as to prevent the execution of Amrut Rao’s design ; and I therefore 
determined to march forw’ard with the British cavalry and the Marhattas, as 
soon as I should arrive within a long forced march from Poonah. In the mean 
time, I received intelligence that Amrut Rao was still in the neighbourhood 
on the 18 th ; and that he had removed the Peshwah’s family to Sevaghur, a 
measure W'hi(*h w'as generally supposed to be preparatory to burning the tow n ; 
and T marched on the 19 th at night above forty miles to this jdace, niakiiig the 
total distance which the cavalry have inarched, since tlie IDth in the morning, 
about sixty miles. 

Amrut Rao h(»ard of our march yesterday moruiug, and marched oft‘ witli 
spine prccipihition, leaving the town in safety. It is generally believed here, 
that he intended to burn it, and that it was saved only by our arrival. The in- 
fantiy w’ill eomc here to-morrow. 

“ I rceeived a very civil letter from Amrut Rao, in answer to one which 1 
wrote him. lie says that ho will send a person to talk to me upon his husi- 
iiess. I consider it to bo very important that he should be brought in, and 1 
’U'ill do ever^^ thing in m3" jiower to induce him to submit to tlu' Peshw^ah’s go- 
vernment. 

“ Matters in general have a good appearance. I think they all will end as 
3"ou wush. Tile eomhiiied chiefs, of wdioni w’c have heard so much, have allow- 
ed ns to come qnietl3", and take oiir station at this place ; and, notw'itli standing 
their threats, liavc taken no one step to impede our march, or to divert our 
attention to other objects. Here w^c arc now in force, in a position from which 
nothing can drive us, and in which wo shall gain strength daily. On the other 
hand, they have not yet made peace among themselves ; much less have the3’^ 
agreed to attack us, or in any particular plan of attack. 

If I should bo mistaken, and that, in op])osition to the conclusions of rea- 
soning upon the state of our affairs with each of the Marhatta chiefs, wdio, w e 
are told, were to combine to attack us ; and upon a comjiarison of our means 
of annoying each and all of them, with theirs of annoying the Nizam (which 
is all that they can do), we should still have a w'ar with them, you will have 
the satisfaction of reflecting, that in consequence of the course of measures 
which you have already pursued, you have removed the scat of war to a dis- 
tance from the Company’s territories ; and tliat you have the means of carr3'- 
iiig it on in such a state of preparation as to insure its speedy and successful 
termination. 

In thus *reasoniiig upon the subject, I conclude that we should have had 
to contend with this confederacy at all events ; or at least, that we should have 
had a war with the Marhatta powers, in some shape, even if this treaty with 
the Pesliwab had not been concluded. 

Upon this point I have only to observe, that the establishment of Ilolkar's 
power at Poonah, founded as it was upon repeated victories over Scindiali’s 
troops, would probably have occasioned demands upon the Nizam. But sup- 
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posing that I may be mistaken, 1 declare, that from what 1 have seen of the 
state of this country, it would have been impossible for Holkar to maintain an 
army in the Dcccan without. invading the Nizam’s territory. They have not 
left a stick standing at the distance of 150 miles from Poonah ; they have eaten 
the forage and grain ; have pulled down the houses, and have used the mate- 
rials as fire-wood ; and the inhabitants are fled with their cattle. Excepting 
In one village, I have not seen a human creature since I (juitted the neigh- 
bourhood of Meritch ; so that the residt of your omitting to make some ar- 
rangement for the Peshwah, which was to occasion the rc-establishment of hi& 
power, must have been the invasion of the Nizam’s territories ; if only for the 
subsistence of those mnltiUidos in Holkar’s suite, or their march to the coun- 
tries to the southward of the Kistna. This last course might have procrasti- 
nated the evil ; as they might, in those countries, have found subsistence for 
another year ; but then their next step would have been to seek for it in the 
Company’s territories, the vcr3’^ sources from which vre should have been 
obliged to draw our supplies in the contest which mu>t have ensued. 

“ Supposing, therefore, that there is a distant risk that you majr have a 
contest with tlie Marhatta powers, yon have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
in consecpiencp of those measures, the scene* of action must be at a distance 
from the Company’s territories ; and that you are in sncli a state of prepara- 
tion as to ensure its specd}^ success : at all events, it is probable that if you 
had not adopted those measures, either the C’omjianv or tlieii ally must havt* 
suffered ;dl the evils of war, without having the same means of avcrtinir them, 
or of limiting their duration. 

I liavo the honour to be.” tkc. 

There is no doubt that the rapidity destruction. Sometimes for a dozen 
of the march to Poonali must have years together, the bayonets of an ar- 
rendered it severely' trying to the my arc bloodless as the blade of Sir 
troops. Ill the burning climate of In- Prizzle Pumpkin ; — firelocks discliarge 
dia every extraordinary exertion is nothing’ hut blank cartridges, and the 
certain to be followed by a propor- regulation r‘Lit-and-thru>ts 'would en- 
tionate depression of the vital iJowers. joy au alvsoluh- sinecure hut for their 
It has been often observed, that Euro- occasional employment as toasfing- 
peans in India, from their greater moral forks. l5ut the pestilence w Inch lurbs 
energy’-, and constitutional vigour, -wdll in the* air, which no eye hath seen, 
for a single campaign bear fatigue, tliougli it lia.^ closed millions of the 
privation, and exposure to tlie sun, hriglitest, never rests froni its labours, 
bettor than the natives. But their Some it kills suddenly, and theirs i> 
power of^ enduram e is short-lived, tlie more enviable lot. Othcis it 
The stamin^i of the over-worked sol- blights in their prime, changing the 
dicr soon give »ay — lassitude and de- strong man into a yellow and hlood- 
hility come on — -dise.'ise consigns him less spectre, who, 'withered in mind 

to an hos))ital, and he dies ore a gre^- and body, totters to hi> grave, or 

hair has visited hi> temples. This is sadder still — return.^ to his native 
a melancholy picture, but a true one. land — ]mreliasos a mansion in Port- 
It represents the fate of thousands of land JMace — marries a blooming and 

brave men aiiiuially sent to troi)ieal beautiful girl of seventeen is chosen 

regions in the service of their countrj . into the Direction — takes his scat in 
The sword, no doubt, is a depojmlator the House of (Commons as M.P. for 
of \oYy rcs^jcctable powers. Its of- Evesham or Ipswich — votes like a good 
feets are more sudden and visible, and Tory and honest man (the terms are 
thepfore more striking to the imagi- synonymous) against the Reform Bill, 
nation. Poets and poetical prose- and at length dies a leading and rc- 
W'riters — the lat< r'r a class abhorred spected member of the Carlton Club, 
gods and men — generally despatch leaving an inconsolable widow and 
their heroes bj' it whenever it is found nine children ! But we are becoming 
convenient to get them out of the affecting, and must launch into 
way. But in point of extent, its Va- another strain.” 
v^es are insignificant when compared General Wellesley being in posses- 
■with those of cUmate. The former sion of Poonah, arrangements were 
occasionally pauses in the work of immediately made for the return of 
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the Pesliwalj. Escorted by a detach- 
ment of British troops, that prince 
sot out from Bassoin on the 27th of 
April, and on the 13th of May entered 
liis capital, and reassumed his func- 
tions. In retiring- from Poonali, 
Holkar was probably influenced bj" a 
dread of collision with the British, 
and a desire to occupy a more favour- 
able position for carrying on negotia- 
tions with Scindiali. In oi-der to 
alarm General Wellesley, ho sedulously 
spread reports that he was already in 
treaty with Scindiab, and that this 
alliance woulTl speedily be strength- 
ciu‘d by the accession of tin* Rajah 


of Berar. The same language was 
also held by the emissaries of Scindiab 
and the Rajah, and a meeting between 
the three chiefs was announced a? 
about to take place on the NizamV 
northern frontier. 

In this position of affairs, Holkar, sud- 
denly moving in an easterly direction, 
shewed himself before Aurmigabad, a 
city belonging to the Nizam, and laid 
the inhabitants under contribution. 
On receiving intelligence of this ag- 
gression, General Wellesley immedi- 
ately forwarded to Holkar a strong 
remonstrance, with what effect the 
following letter will show' : 


^^Major-General the lion. A, Wellesley fn Lieut.- General Stewart. 


Sir, Cani]) at Pooiiah, 14tli May, 1803. 

‘‘ I have received an answer from Holkar to ni}’^ letter upon the subject of 
the plunder of the Nizam’s territories. It is very civil. He says that the 
soubfihdar of Aiiriingabad had for years coll(‘cted the revemi(‘s of two villag’cs, 
which 111 * iiame.s, belonging to liiin ; that he had gone to demand this money, 
and that lu- luul received some of it ; that he had done no mischief to the coun- 
try. and that he then going aw'ay. It is true that he has two villages near 
Anrungabad, and it is reported that he has done no mischief to the country ; 
biir 1 believe that Ik* lias not movi-d farther than six or seven miles from Aii- 
rungabad. 

Colonel Steveii&ou was whluii ffty miles of the plaec ; but in consequence 
of th-'* rejjorts of >^diuUah’< mareli, I desired him to beware of going too far 
fo”nard, lest lie should be exposed to llic attack of their united army, or that 
Holkar sliould get round him, and march upon Hyderabad. I have desired 
liim to watch the movements towards that place very particularly. 

The place at which Scindiab w as on the 7tli, is only one rnartdi from Bur- 
lianipoor ; and there are no accounts that the Rajah of Berar has marched, 
ahiioiigh he lu'S gone into his tents. 

(kiloiicl Murray will be here about the 18th. 

“ The Peslnvali has written to Scindiab and the Rajah of Berar, to desire 
that they w ill not come to Poonab. 

When I saw a possibility that w e might have to contend with this confe- 
deracy, 1 w'roto to Mr Duncan to recjiiest that lie would supply us wdtli a bridge 
of boats, resi>e(ttiiig wdiich I sent him a detailed memorandum. Ho has made 
but little progress in this Avork, which is most essential (in this country so much 
intersected Avitli rivers, none of which arc fordable in the rains), as w'cll for the 
jirotection of the Nizam’s country, as for the safety of the two detacliinents ; 
nor has he managed our depot so well as might be wished, or supidiod us Avitli 
other articles called for, so quickly as might have been exj)ected. 1 have had, 
therefore, some thoughts of running dowm to Bomhfiy ; and if I can settle mat- 
ters Avith the PcsliAvah in a satisfactory manner for the chiefs this evening, 1 
shall carry that plan into execution to-morroAV. 1 shall be here again on the 
18th, and I propose to march on the 2(»tli toAvards the Nizam’s frontier. 

“ I have the honour to he,” 


111 order to protect the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories, General Wellesley directed 
Colonel Stevenson to advance on 
Aurmigabad with the force under his 
command. This movement alarmed 
Holkar, who immediately retired from 
the Deccan frontier across the Taptce 


to the northward. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the immediate attention of 
General Wellesley Avas directed to- 
wards Scindiali and the Rajah of Berar. 
The former, when pressed by General 
Wellesley to declare whether there 
was to be peace or war, declined an- 
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swerhig until he should have had an 
interview with the Rajah. The chiefs 
met in the neighbourhood of Mulka- 
poor on the 3d of June, and from that 
period they kept their armies united, 
and by numerous evasions avoided 
giving any answer to General Wel- 
lesley’s demands. 

Wc have no intention of entering 
into the details of the negotiations 
which preceded tlie commencement of 
hostilities. (Oriental diplomatists are 
irncomparably skilled in all thn,artifi- 
ces of their craft. The specious po- 
liteness and impertiirbahle command of 
temper which distinguish the Brahmin, 
leave all European In^pocrisy far be- 
hind, and might excite the envy of 
Talleyrand or Metternich. With 
such diplomatists no man was better 
calculated to deal than General Wel- 
leslej’’. His natural acuteness enabled 
})im to detect all their artifices, and he 


met them with a firmness of purpose 
and promptitude of action which dis- 
concerted all their schemes. 

It was the object of the Marhatta 
leaders to gain time, and they endea- 
voured to accomplish this by vague 
professions of good faith, and the re- 
petition of proposals which had already 
been declared inadmissible by General 
Wellesley. Colonel Collins, the resi- 
dent with Scindiah, was therefore in- 
structed to declare, that it was consi- 
dered an indispensable preliminary to 
negotiation, that the armies of Scin- 
diah and the Rajah shbuld separate, 
and retire from the frontier of the 
Nizam, to their usual stations. In 
case this demand should not be com- 
plied with. Colonel Collins was di- 
rected immediatidy to withdraw from 
the camp of the confederates. This 
brought matters to a crisis, as the fol- 
lowing lefter will show : — 


‘‘Major- General the Han. A. Wellesley to Doirlut Rao Scindiah. 

6th August, 1803. 

“ I have received your letter (here the contents are recapitulated). You 
will recollect that the British Government did not threaten to commence hos- 
tilities against you, but you threatened to commence hostilities against the 
British CTOvcriimont and its allies ; and when called upon to explain your in- 
tentions, you declared that it was doubtfid w hether there would be peace or 
war ; and, in conformity with your threats, and your declared doubts, you as- 
sembled a largo army in a station contiguous to the Nizam's frontier. 

“ On this ground I ('ailed upon you to withdraw^ that army to its usual sta- 
tions, if your subse(j[uent specific declarations were sincere ; but, instead of 
romplyiiig vrith thi^’ reasonable requisition, you have i)roposcd that 1 should 
■withdraw the troops which are intended to defend the territories of the allies 
against your designs, and that you and the Rajah of Bcrar should b(' suffered 
to remain with your troops assembled, in readiness to take advantage of their 
absence. 

“ This proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible, and you must stand 
the consequences of the measures which I find myself obliged to adopt, in order 
to repel your aggressions. 

“ 1 ollbred you peace on terms of ecjuality, and honourable to all parties ; 
you have chos?n war, and are responsible for all conseciuenccb.” 

War being now declared, hostilities were ordered to commence without fur- 
ther delay. 


‘‘ The Officer Commanding the troops in the territories of Anund Rao 
Guickwar, Baroda. 


“ Sir, Camp, 0th August, 1803. 

“ Upon the reccijit of this letter, you will commence your operations against 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s fort of Baroach. 

“ You will not suffer these operations to be interrupted or delayed by any 
negotiation whatever. You will send the Governor of Bombay a copy of the 
report which you will transmit to me, of the measures which you will have 
adopted in consequence of this order. 

I have the honour to be,” &c. 
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On the d«ay following the date of 
the preceding letter. General Welles- 
ley marched to Ahmednuggur, and 
summoned the Killedar to surrender. 
On receiving a refusal, preparations 
were made for immediate attack. The 
town or pettah of this place is defend- 
ed by a lofty wall of masonry without 
ramparts, and flanked at each angl 
hy a tower. The pettah was held Ijy 


a body of Arab soldiers, supported by 
a battalion of Scindiah’s regular Jn- 
fantry, and the open space between 
the pettah and the fort was occupied 
by cavalry. The pettah was carried 
with great gallantry by esc^alado, and 
on the day following, the fort was 
given up. We quote a letter written 
a few days after this event : — 


Major-General the Honourable A. Welhs}$y to Lieutenant- Colonel CoUins, 
Jlesident with Dowlut Kao Scinrliah, 

Siji, Camp at Ahmednuggur, l.'itli Aug.^803. 

I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 13th. It is not true 
that the dawks of Dowlut Rao Seindiah have received the smallest interruption 
from me, or from any person acting by my orders. But he may depend upon 
it, that if he should interrupt your dawk, I will not allow his to pass through 
any part on the Godavery. 

Colonel Stevenson has my directions to watch closely the movements of 
Seindiah and the Rajah of Bcrar, and attack immediately the troops of either 
of those (/hiefs which may move tow^ards him : he will of course move towards 
the BadowJec Ghaut, if he shoidd find that they intend to penetrate by tliat 
road. 

It is impossible for me to say that Ilolkar is not on his march to join those 
(Miiofs ; but if Rajah ^lohiput Ram is the soubahdar of Aiiningabad, and you 
have received that intelligence from him, I think it is to be doubted. 

Ihit even if it should be true, as my cavalry commenced their march from 
lienee yesterday, and the infantry will arrive upon the river before the cavalry 
will liave passed it, I expect that I shall join (Joloncl Stevenson at least as soon 
as Ilolkar v/ill have joined the other Chiefs. 

The Marliattas have long boasted that they would carry on a predatory 
war against us : they will And that mode of warfare not very practicable at the 
present moment. At all events, supposing that they can carry their design 
Into execution, unless they find the British officers and soldiers to be in the 
‘'anie corrupted, enervated state, in wdiich their predecessors found ‘the Mussul- 
mans in the last century, they cannot expect much success from it. A system 
of predatory war must have some foundation in strength of some kind or other. 
But when the (chiefs avow that they cannot meet us in the field ; when they 
are obliged to send the principal strength of their armies upon wliich the re- 
mainder depend, to a distance, lest it should fall into our hands, tliey must have 
little knowledge of human nature, if they suppose that their liglitcr bodies will 
act ; and still less of the British officers, if they imagine that, witli impunity, 
they can do the smallest injury, provided only that the allies, who are to bo 
first exposed to their attacks, are true to their own interests. 

I have the honour to be, &c.” 

Tlie fall of Ahmednuggur gave pos- whole force, and reached Aiirungabad 
session to the British of all Scindiah’s on the :29th. All that occurred sub- 
territory, depending on that for- sequcntly to that event is recorded in 
tress. On the 24th of August Wcl- General Wellesley’s despatch to the 
lesley crossed the Godavery with his Governor- General — 

“ Major-General the Hon, A. Wellesley to the Governor- Genet'al, 

‘ * My Lord, Camp at Kurkah, 8th September, 1803. 

" I have received a letter from Lieut.- Colonel Woodington, commanding 
the troops in the territories of the Rajah Anund Rao Guickwar, in which he 
informs me that the fort of Baroach was taken by storm on the 29th of Au- 
gust, with little loss. 
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I have not yet received a detailed account of the attack upon Baroach, 
but Lieut. -Colonel Woodington mentions that the troops behaved with great 
gallantry. 

“ Dowlut Rao Sclndiah and the Rajah of Berar cutered the territories of 
the Soubah of the Deccan on the 24th of August, by the Cfhaut of Adjuntee, 
with a large body of horse onl^^ They passed between Colonel Stevenson’s 
corps, which had moved to the eastward towards Badowlee Ghaut and Aurun- 
gabad, and they came to the neighbourhood of Jalnapoor, a small fort, the 
capital of a district of the same name, about forty miles east from Aurun- 
gabad. 

“ 1 arrived at Aurungabad on the 20th. As soon as the enemy heard of my 
arrival they moved farther off to the southward and eastward, w'ith an inten- 
tion, as it was reported, to erosa the Godavery and march upon Hyderabad. 
I continued my march back to that river, and have since marched to the east- 
ward along its left bank. Tlic river is at present fordable every where, a cir- 
cumstaffce never before known at this season of the year. By these move- 
ments 1 have checked the enemy’s operations to the southward, and they have 
returned again to the northward of Jalnapoor ; and by thf' position which 1 
occupy at present, T give protection to two important convoys on their marcli 
to join me from the river Kistua. 

Colonel Stevenson took Jalnapoor on the 2d of September : he is at pre- 
sent between that place and Aurungabad. 

1 do not find that the enemy’s pindcarries have done much mischief to the 
country ; the villages have, in many instances, been defended by the pecais sta- 
tioned in them, and tlie inhabitants ; and grain has sold at a very high price in 
their cami). 

Jeswiuit Rao Holkar encamped, on the 2d instant, in a situation between 
the rivers Nerhudda and Taptcc. He has sent for the vakeel whom 1 di*- 
spatchod to him in the month of July, and -who has been waiting for his pass- 
ports in Amrut Rao’s camp ever since that time. From the tenor of the pass- 
ports, it appears that Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar was very anxious that this person 
should reach his camp in safety, and that ho sent for him at a time whom he 
must have known that Colonel CoUins had (putted Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 
camp. 

I understand that Baba Phurkiah has joined Dowlut Rao J^oiiidiah and the 
Rajah of Berar. 

I have the honour to be,” Kc. 

On the 21st of September, General decision was soon proved to be false. 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson held On advancing a lew' miles, the whole 
a conference, in which it w'as deter- combined army of Seindiah and the 
mined to attack the enemy on the Rajah of Berar, upwards of 50,000 
morning of the 24th. There W'cre strong, w'cro found drawni up on the 
two routes by wdiich the enemy could bank of the Kaitiia river. 'I’heir 
be approached, bath of wliieh led right consisted almost -vvliolly of ca- 
tlirough (UtticLiU mountain defiles. On valry, the infantry w.is in tlie centre, 
the 22d both armies moved towards and their artillery, wliich was dis- 
the enemy, Stevcjisoii by the western proportionahly large, on the left. Not- 
route, and (xeneral AVelleslcy by the withstanding tin* enormous disparity 
eastern. The object of this arrange- of force, Wellesley remained firm in 
ment was, that the defiles might be his determination to give battle. Ha- 
passed ill one day^ and the escape of viiig passed the Kaitiia at a post be- 
the enemy to the southward he prevent- yond the enemy’s left, he formed his 
ed. On the 23d the corps of Wellesley infantry in two lines, with the British 
reached Naulnia, and he there learned cavalry in a third as a reserve. The 
that the enemy's cavalry had moved native cavalry occupied the ground 
off from their camp at Bokerdun, and beyond the Kaitna on the left, and 
that the intantry were about to follow, kept in check a large body of the 
He therefore determined not to w'ait enemy’s cavalry, 
for the coming up of Stevenson’s On the advance of the British the 
eorps but to attack immediately. enemy immediately altered his posi- 

The intelligence which led to this tion. His infantry no longer extend- 
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od along the Kaitiia, but right across 
from that river to a nullah on the 
British right in the neighbourhood of 
Assyc. Our troops had no sooner 
crossed the river than the enemy 
opened on them a tremendous fire of 
artillery. They had at least 150 
pieces in the field, and it was well 
served. The picquets .and 74th regi- 
ment in particular suffered severely, 
and a body of Marhalta horse charged 
them with temporary success. Colonel 
Maxwell witli the British cavalry, how- 
ever, soon came up,and they were driven 
l)ack in confusion and with heavy loss. 

The cavalry, following up their suc- 
cess, charged a large body of infantry, 
amid a sliow^er of musketry and grape, 
and routed them with great slaughter. 
In this operation their brave leader. 
Colonel Maxwell, W'as killed. The 
Sepoys, too, behaved with admirable 
courage. They charged the enemy’s 


guns, and actually bayoneted the 
gunners at their posts. Their ardour, 
however, was too great, and hut for 
the steady advance of the 78th ron-h 
rnent on their left, they would probaUy 
have been destroyed. At length the 
Marhatta line gave w ay in all direc- 
tions, and the British cavalry, executing 
another charge, made great havoc 
among their broken infantry. The vic- 
tory was complete. The whole of the 
enemy’s army made a confused re- 
treat, leaving to the victors upwards of 
100 pieces of artillery. 

Success, however, w'as purchased at 
a heavy price. The killed and Wound- 
ed amounted to one-third of the army, 
an immense slaughter, exceeded only 
at Albiiera. We refrain from giving 
the public despatch of General Wel- 
lesley, containing the ])articulars of his 
victory, 'flio follow'ing letlex’s will, 
w e think, be found more interesting. 


MoJo)'- General the Hon. A, WcMeslep to Major Shu we. 

“ Sjii, Camp at Assyc, 24th 8ei)tcmber, 1803. 

*• I attacked the united armies of Scindiah and the Kajah of Berar yester- 
d jy w ith my division, and the result h, that 1 Inivc taken about sixty pieces of 
(‘luinon. The action was very brisk indeed, the lire from the enemy’s cannon 
the hottest that has been known in this country for some time ; and our loss 
in officers and men has bt'cn very great. Among others, your brother in the 
74tli is w^ounded ; (blonel Maxwell was killed; Colonel Harness, Colonel 
Wallace, and I, and 1 believe every officer of the staffs had horses shut under us. 

“ Scindiah’s infantry behaved remarkably well, and stood to their guns to 
the last ; but their execution was with them only. I do not believe that they 
carried aw ay more than two, and I doubt whether they have got even that 
iMinber. 

I will write to the Governor- General in detail upon the subject of this 
action, as soon as I can get accurate returns of the killed and w'ounded, and of 
Ihe ordnance taken. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

“•The enemy fled towards the Adjuntce Ghaut, and I believe have descend- 
ed it.” 


“ Major-General ihe Hon. A Wdlesleg to Major Sham. 


“ Sin, CaDiis 25tli Sopteinbor, 1803. 

“ You will be surprised to see in my report to the Governor General, that 
we have taken ninety pieces of cannon, instead of sLxty, as I told you. The 
fact is, that I counted sixty-seven myself, on the morning of the 24th ; I was 
not certain that 1 w'as correct ; but now 1 believe that we have taken nearer ^ 
one liundred than nmety pieces. I know that we have got seventy brass guns 
and howitzers, and aboA^e twenty iron. I intend to destroy the latter, and to 
ftcnd the former first to DoAvliitahad, and then to Ahmednuggur. 

“ The enemy are down the Ghauts in great consternation. Colonel Ste- 
venson follows them to-morrow^ I must halt till I can get hack my doolicf, 
after placing the sick in Dowlutabad. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

“ Your brother’s wound is doing well. He will not be obliged to quit tlie 
army.” 
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The battle of Assye has given rise 
to much difference of opinion and 
some discussion. W as it sound policy 
in General Wellesley to attack the 
Marhatta army on the 23d ? or should 
he have waited for the coming up of 
Stevenson on the follo'vving day ? 
Whether the reader decide these ques- 
tions affirmatively or negatively, he will 
have high authority on his side. The 
opinion of Sir Thomas i\funro was 
decideiUy adverse to the course followed 
by General Wellesley, and in the cor- 
respondence of these great men, there 
is a very interesting discussion of the 
subject. This we shall lay before our 
readers, without obtruding an opinion 


where it could be expected to have no 
weight. In tmth it is scarcely possible 
to form one, without more accurate 
knowledge of the character, discipline, 
and tactics of a Marhatta army, than 
any one who has never served in 
India can be supposed to possess. 
But, where conflicting opinions of such 
high authority can be adduced on a 
military question, nothing can be more 
interesting than to learn the reasons on 
which thej’ are fouiidcd, and observe 
by what arguments they are support- 
ed. 

On receiving intelligence of the 
victory. Sir Thomas thus writes to 
General Wclleslc}'. 


To Major- General Wellesleif, 


“ Dear Gekerai, Raydroog, l4tli Oct. 1803, 

I have seen several accounts of your late glorious victory over the com- 
bined armies of Seindiab and the Berermaii, but none of thorn so full to 
give one any thiuglike a correct idea of it ; 1 can however dimly see through 
the smoke of the Marhatta guns (for yours it is said were silouocd), that a gal- 
lanter action has not been fought for many years in any part of the world. 
When not only the disparity of numbers but also of real military force is consi- 
dered, it is beyond all comparison a more brilliant and arduous exploit than 
that of Aboular. The detaching of Stevenson was so dangerous a measure, 
that I am almost tempted to think you did it ^vitb the view of sharing the glory 
with the smallest possible numbers. The object of his movement was proba- 
bly to turn the enemy’s flank, or cut them oit'from the Ajunla i)ass. But these 
ends would have been attained with as much certainty and moj-o security by 
keeping him with you. As a reserve he would have suppuitc'd your attack, 
secured it agjiinst any disaster, and when it succeeded he would ila^ e been at 
hand to have followed the enemy vigorously. A native army oikh) routed, if 
followed by a good body of cavalry, never offers any effectual opjiosition. I lad 
Stevenson been with you, it is likely you would have destroyed the greater part 
of the enemy’s infantry ; as to their cavalry, when cavalry are detcrmijied to 
run, it is not easy to do them much harm, unless you are strong enough to dis- 
perse your own in pursuit of them. Whether the detaching of Stevenson weie 
right or wrong, the noble manner in which the battle was conducted makes up 
for every thing. Its consequences will not be confined to the Dcccan ; 'they 
will facilitate our operations in Hindostan by discouraging the enemy, and ani- 
mating the Bengal army to rival your acliievcments. 

" I had written thus far when I received your letter of the 1 st of October, 
and along with it, another account of your battle from Hyderabad. It has 
certainly, as you say, been ‘ a most furious battle ; * your loss is reported to bo 
about 2000 in killed and wounded. I hope you will not have occasion to pur- 
chase any more victories at so dear a price.” 


Ofjcourse it could not be pleasant 
to a young general, ambitious of glory 
and elate with recent victory, to learn 
that -grave doubts on the subject of 
his achievement were entertained by 
one whose judgment he esteemed. He 
had never before (except in the case of 
Doondiah) commanded an army in the 


field, and it was necessarily somewhat 
mortifying to be obliged to vindicate a 
victoiy with as much care and inge- 
nuity as if he had been apologizing 
for a defeat. We think something of 
these feelings are apparent in the letter 
which we subjoin. 
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Major-General the Hon, A. Wellesley to Lieut,- Colonel Munro, 

“ My dkar Munro, Camp at Chcrikain, Isl November, 1803. 

“ As you arc a judge of a military operation^ and as I am desirous of hav- 
ing your opinion on my side, I am about to give you an account of the battle 
of Assye, in answer to your letter of the 19th October, in which I think I 
shall solve all the doubts which must naturally occur to any man who looks at 
that transaction without a sufficient knowledge of the facts. Before you will 
receive this, you will most probably have seen my public letter to the Gover- 
nor-General regarding the action, a copy of which was sent to General Camp- 
bell. That letter will give you a general outline of the facts. Your principal 
objection to the action is, that 1 detached Colonel Stevenson. The fact is, I 
did not detach Colonel Stevenson. His w'as a separate corps, equally strong, 
if not stronger, than mine. We were desirous to engage the enemy at the 
same time, and settled a plan accordingly for an attack on the morning of the 
24th. We separated on the 22d, he to march by the western, I by the east- 
ern road, round tlic hills between Budnapoor and Jalna : and I have to observe, 
that this separation Avas necessary, — ^first, because both corps could not pass 
through the same defiles in one day : secondly, because it was to be ai)pre- 
hended, that if we left open one of the roads through these hills, the enemy 
might have passed to the southward, Avhile we were going to the northward, 
and then the action would haA ^ been delayed, or probably avoided altogether, 
C'olonel Stevenson find I were never more than tweh'^o miles distant from each 
other; and Avhcii I moved forAvard to the action of the 23d, we Averc not 
much more than eight miles. As usual, wc depended for our intelligence of 
the enemy’s posirion on the common hircarrahs of the country. Their horse 
wer(‘ so numerous, that without an army their position could not bo recon- 
noitred by an European officer ; and even the hircarrahs in our own service, 
who were accustomed to examine and report positions, cginnot be employed 
hen», as, being natives of the Carnatic, they arc as Avell knoAA'n as an Euro- 
pean . 

Tlic hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at Bokcrdiin. Their right was 
at Bokerdun, which was the principal place in their position, and gave the 
name to the district in AAdiich they were encamped ; but their left, in which was 
their infantry, which I was to attack, was at Assye, about six or eight miles 
from Bokerdun. I directed my march so as to be Avithin twelve or fourteen 
miles of their army at Bokerdun, as I thought, on the 23d. But when I ar- 
rived at the ground of encampment, I found that I was not more than five or 
six miles from it. I Avas then informed that the cavalry had marched, and the 
infantry aa^s about to follow, but was still on the ground: at all events, it was 
necessary to ascertain these points ; and I could not venture to reconnoitre Avithout 
my AAdiole force. But I believed the report to be true, and I determined to 
attack the infantry, if it remained still upon the ground. I apprised (/oloncl 
SteA’^ensoii of this determination, and desired him to move forward. Upon 
marching on, I found not only their infantry, but their cavalry, cncam])rd in a 
most formidable position, which, by the by, it would have been impossible foj* 
me to attack, if, Avhen the infantry changed their front, they had takcji care to 
occupy the only passage there was across the Kuitna. 

“ When 1 found their whole army, and coiitemjdutcd their position, of course 
I considered whether I should attack immediately, or should delay till the folloAv- 
ing morning. I determined upon the immediate attack, because I saw clearly, 
that if I attempted to return to my camp at Naulniah, I should have been fol- g 
loAved thither by the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, and I might have siifiercd 
some loss; instead of attacking, I might have been attacked there in the 
morning ; arifi at all events, I should have found it very difficult to secure my 
baggage, as I did, in any place so near the enemy’s camp, in which they 
shooid know it was : I therefore determined upon the attack immediately. 

" It was certainly a most desperate one, but oin* guns Avere not silenced. 
Our bullocks, and the people who Avere employed to draAv them, were shot, 
and they could not all be drawn on ; but some were ; and all continued to fire 
as long as the fire could be of any use. 
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Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have exceeded one-half of 
its present amount if it had not been for a mistake in the officer who led the 
plcquets which were on the right of the first 4ine. 

When the enemy changed their position^ they threw their left to Assye, 
in which village they had some infantry, and it was surrounded by cannon. 
As soon as I saw that, I directed the officer commanding the picquets to keep 
out of shot from that village ; instead of that, he led directly upon it : the 74th, 
which were on the right of the first line, followed the picquets, and the great 
loss we sustained was in these two bodies. Another evil which resulted from 
this mistake, was the necessity of introducing the cavalry into the cannonade 
and the action long before it was time ; by which that corps lost many men, 
and its unity and efficiency, that I intended to bring forward in a close i)ursuit 
at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to bring forward the cavalry to 
save the remains of the 74th, and the picquets, which would otherwise have 
been destroyed. Another evil resulting from it was, that we had then no re- 
serve left, and a parcel of stragglers cut up our wounded ; and straggling in- 
fantry, who had pretended to be dead, turned their guns upon our backs. 

After all, notwithstanding this attack upon Assye by our right and the 
cavalry, no impression was made upon the corps collected there, till I made a 
movement upon it with some troops taken from our left, after the enemy’s right 
had been defeated ; and it w^ould have been as well to have left it alone entirely 
till that movement was made. 

However, I do not wish to cast any reflection upon the officer w4io led the 
picquets. I lament the consequences of his mistake, but I must acknowledge 
that it was not possible for a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than lie did 
the picquets on that day against Assye. 

After the action, there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was not then 
in a state to pursue. It w^as near dark when the action was over, and w e 
passed the night on the field of battle. 

« Colonel Stevcjson marched with part of his troops as soon as he heard that 
I was about to move forward, and he also moved upon Bokcrdiin. He did not 
receive my letter till evening. lie got entangled in a nullah in the night, and 
arrived at Bokerdun, about eight miles from me to the westward, at eiglit in 
the morning of the 24th. 

The enemy passed the night of the 2;id at about tw^elvc miles from the 
field of battle, tw'elve from the Adjuntce Ghaur, and eight from Bokerdun. A^ 
soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson wa.^ advancing to the latter place, 
they set off, and never stopped till they had got down the Gliuut, where they 
arrived in the course of the night of the 24111. After his difficulties of the 
night of the 2J5d, Colonel Stevenson was in no state to follow^ them, and diil 
not do so until the 26th. The reason for which he was detained till that day 
was, that I might have the benefit of the assistance of his surgeons to dress my 
wounded soldiers, many of whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a week, 
for want of the necessary number of medical men. I had also a long and dif- 
ficult negotiation with the Nizam’s sirdars, to induce them to admit my wound- 
ed into any of the Nizam’s forts ; and I could not allow them to depart until 1 
had settled that point. Besides, I knew that the enemy had jiasscd the Ghaut, 
and that to pursue them a day sooner, or a day later, could make no difler- 
eiice. Since tlie battle, Stevenson has taken Burharnpoor and Asseerghur. 
I have defended the Nizam’s territories. They first threatened tliem through 
the Casserbarry Ghaut, and I moved to the southward, to the neighhourliood 
of Aurungabad ; I then saw clearly that they intended to attempt the siege of 
Asseerghur, and I moved up to the northward, and descended the Adjuiitee 
Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah. Stevenson took Asseerghur on the 21st; I 
heard the intelligence on the 24tli, and that the llajah of Bcrar had come to 
the south with an army. 1 ascended the Ghaut on the 25th, and have marched 
a hundred and twenty miles since, in eight days, by which I have saved all 
our convoys and the Nizam’s territories. I have been near the Kajah of Berar 
. two days, in the course of which he has marched five times ; and 1 suspect that 
he is now off to his own country, finding that he can do nothing in this. If 
that is the case, I shall soon begin an extensive operation there. 

But these exertionB> 1 fear, cannot kst ; and yet, if they are relaxed, such 
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is the total absence of all government and means of defence in this, country, 
that it must fall. It makes me sick to have any thing to do with them ; and 
it is 'impossible to describe their state. Pray exert yourself for Bistiiapah 
Pundit. 

Believe me,” &c. 


Itis doubtful whether the preceding 
vindication had the effect of inducing 
Sir Thomas to change his opinions. 
His reply is unquestionably written 


with great talent, and is inserted here 
to complete the correspondence, and 
enable the military reader to under- 
stand the discussion in all its bearings. 


To Major-- General Wellesley. 

“ Dfar Geneeal, Cawderabad, 28th Movember, 1803. 

I have received your letter of the 1st instant, and have read with great 
pleasure and interest your clear and satisfactory account of the battle of Assye. 
You say, you wish to have my opinion on your side ; if it can be of any use 
to you, you have it on j^our side, not only in that battle, but in the conduct of 
the campaign : the merit of this last is exclusively your own. The success of 
every battle must alwaj'S be shared, in some degree, by the most skilful general 
with his troops. 1 must own, 1 have always been averse to the practice of 
carrying on war with too many scattered armies, and also of fighting battles 
by the combined attacks of separate divisions. When several armies invade 
a country on different sides, unless each of them is separately a match for the 
enemy's whole army, there is .always a danger of their being’ defeated one 
after another ; because, liaving a shorter distance to march, he may draw his 
force together, and march upon a particular army, before it can be supported. 
V/Jien a great army is encamped in separate divisions, it must, of course, be 
attacked in separate columns. But Indian armies are usually crowded togc- 
tlier on a spot, and will, I imagine, be easier routed by a single attack tlian by 
t^^ 0 or three sej)arate attacks by the same force. 1 sec perfectly the necessity 
of your advancing by one route, and Colonel Stevenson by another, in order 
to get clear of the defiles in one day ; I know, also, that you could not have re- 
connoitred the enemy’s position without carrying on your wdiolc army ; but I 
have still some doubts wdicther the immediate attack was, under all circum- 
stances, the best measure you could have adoi)ted. Your objections to delay 
arc, that the enemy might have gone oft' and frustrated your design of bring- 
ing them to battle, or that you might have lost the advantage of attack, by 
Their attacking you in tlie morning. The considerations which would have 
made me hesitate are, that you could hardly expect to defeat the enemy W’ith 
less than half the loss you actually suffered ; that after breaking their infantry, 
your cavalry, even when entire, was not sufficiently strong to pursue any dis- 
tance, without which you coidd not have done so much execution among them 
as to counterbalance your o^yn loss ; and lastly, that there wras a possibility of 
your being re])ulsed ; in which case, the great superiority of the enemy’s ca- 
valry, wdth some degree of spirit which they would have derived from success, 
might have rendered a retreat impracticable. Suppose that you liad not ad- 
vanced to the atta(‘k, but remained under arms, after reconnoitring at long- 
shot distance, I am convinced that the enemy would have decamj)ed in the 
night, and as you could have instantly followed them, they would have been 
obliged to leave all or most of their guns behind. If they ventured .to keep 
their position, wdiich seems to me incredible, the result would still have been 
equally favourable : you might have attacked them in the course of the night ; 
their artillery would have been of little use in the dark ; it would have fallen 
into your liquids, and their loss of men would very likely have been greater 
than yours. If they determined to attack you in the morning, as far as I can 
judge from the different reporis that I have heard of the ground, I think it would 
have been the most desirable event that could have happened, for you would 
have had it in your power to attack them, either in the operation of passing 
the river, or after the whole had passed, but before they were completely 
formed. They must, however, have known that Stevenson was approaching, 
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and tl^at he might posobly join you in the merning, and this ^rcumettocc 
alone would^ 1 have no doubt, have induced them t<| retreat in the^ night. 
Tour mode of attach, though it might not have been the safesti was undoubt- 
ediy the most decided and^ heroic ; it will have the eSect of striking greater 
terror into the hostile aiwes than could have been done by 'any victory gained 
with the assistance of Colonial Stevenson’s division, and of rai^ng the national 
military character, akeady high in India, stall higher. 

« I hear that negotiations are going on at a great rate ; Scindiah may 
possibly be sincere, but it is more likely that one view, at least in opening 
them, is to encourage his army, and to deter his tributaries from insurrection. 
After fighting so hard, you are entitled to dictate your own terms of peace. 

You seem to be out of humour with tlie country in which you are, from 
its not being defensible. The difileulty of defence ‘must, I imagine, proceed 
either from want of posts, or .from the scarcity bf all kind of supplies ; the 
latter is most likely the case, and it can only be remedied by your changing 
the scene of action. The Nizam ought to be able to defend his own country, 

' and if you could contrive to make him exert himself a little, you 'would bo at 
liberty to carry the war into the Berar Rajah’s country, which, from the long 
enjoyment of peace, ought to be able to furnish provisions. He would pro- 
bably make a separate peace, and you might then draw from his country sup- 
plies for carrying on the war with Scindiah. Believe me, dear General, yours 
most truly, 

“ Thomas Munro.” 

Though the policy of fig^htiiig' the The truth is, that the princii>les of 
battle of Assj’^e be still a point open to European warfare are but partially 
discussion, it has never been denied applieabh' to our contests in the Easf, 
that, in the conduct of it. General When we consider how insigriirieaiit 
Wellesley displayed the highest tacti- a number of Euroi)eans bear sway 
cal skill. Ill another letter of Sir over the vast population of our Indian 
Tliomas Muiiro, addressed to liis bro- dominions, it must be obvious, that 
ther, we find the following passage : — the pow cr which holds them in sub- 

You arc quite an enthusiast with re- jectiou is moral, not physical. The 
spect to General Lake. General latter at least is uniformly secondary 
W ellesicy, however, had greater dif- to the former, and the moineii t that pul s 
ficulties to encounter ; a greater body an end to the moral iulluence, must 
of infantry -and artillery; a much behold the downfiil of our power. Un. 
more formidable cavalry, and all ani- der such circuu? stance?-, a general irmtt 
mated by the presence of their sove- not uniformly be trammelled by tlie 
reign ; not dispirited by the desertion strict rules of European tactics. In 
of their officers, like the northern army. Indian warfare a v ictory which inspires 
If there w'as any thing wrong at no general terror of our arms is wortli 
Afisye, it 'tvas in giving battle ; but comparatively little. It contributes 
. ill tlie conduct of the action every nothing to the permanence or solidity 
thing was right. Cieneral Wpllesley of our power. But wlioro, as at 
gave*^ every part of his army its full Assy^ a small European force defeats 
share ; left no part of it unemployed, a iiafive army more than five limes 
biitsupported, sometimes with cavalry, its number, the ettei t is not to be cal- 
' sometimes with infantry, every point culated by the mere number of slain, 
that was pressed, at the very moment the amount of treasure captured, or 
that it was most necessary.” the extent of territory acquired. No ; 

■ Witli regard to Wellesley’s general its consequences are felt, not seen. 
;coiMiuct of the campaign, all military The very tenure* of our power, our 
men agree that it was admirable. His moral influence, has been strengtlicii- 
fbrees were uniformly placed where ed, and the advantages arising from 
they could act -vi ith the greatest effi- it are far more extensive and durable, 
eieney ; the plans of the enemy were than may result from the slaughter of 
apt only anticipated, but defeated at tens of thousands, and the capture of 
every point ; -and certain it is, that millions under diftereiit circumstances. 
ike victory -of Assyc contributed more ^ - The military events which followed 
^han any single event to the con- *Assye may be briefly told. Scindiah, 
8oU<tetiipii of British power in India, -willing to temporize, invited General 
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Weliesl^ |« officer to t^e 

Marhatta. tNuhp lo Wat. This was 
of course refusea, but General Web 
lesley exprC^^ readiness to re- 

ceive, any vakeel or. envoy from the 
confederates whom they might em- 
power to negotiate a peace. The 
war went on. Burh^poore surren- 
dered to Colonel Stevenson on the 
16th of October, and the strong fort 
of Asseerghur capitulated on the 21st. 
On the 11th of November a. vakeel 
from Sciiidiah arrived in the British 
camp with proposals for a truce. This 
was readily agreed to by General 
Wellesley, who considered a cessation 
of hostilities with Sciudiahto ho highly 
advantageous, since it enabled him to 
direct his whole force against the 
llrjah of Berar. With this view lio 
put his army in motion to co-operate 
with Colonel Stevenson, whose corps 
lie had directed upon Gawilghur, a fort 
in the Berar territory. On the 28th 
(icrieral Wellesley came up with the 
army of the Bajali, and found in coii- 
juiiotioii with it a considerable force of 
Scintliah’s cavahy, in direct violation 
of tlie conditions of the truce. On the 
f( blowing day, a junction was clfected 
with the corps of Stevenson at Par- 
terly, where from a tower the enemy 
eouldhe discerned apparently in march. 
Tile weather being intensely hot, and 
the troops having marched a great 
distance, it was not thought prudent 
fo jiursiie them ; but shortly after- 
wards, bodies of horse appeared in 
front, and skirmished -s^ith the My- 
sore cavalry. The infantry picquets 
were advanced to support them, and on 


reconupitrin^ the wh<de army of Ae ' 
enemy was ^covered a f^ miles, off,’ 
drawn up in order of .battle. 

Scindi^^s force,, consisting of dne^ 
heavy body of cavalry, formed their 
right wi^r '^ith its ils^ covered by 
a body of. Pindarries and othfer irre- 
gulars. The itifahtry and guns were^ 
on the left of the centre, and on the 
left was the Bprar cavaliy; The line 
occupied by . this united army, was 
about five miles in extent. In their 
front was an extensive plain, broken 
by water-coursed, and in rear tlie vil- 
lage of Argauni, with its extensive:, 
gardens and iuclosures. 

General Wellesley formed his. army 
in two lines ; the infantry in the first, 
the cavalry in the second^ and the 
Mogul and Mysore horse covering the 
left. In forming the line, some con- 
fusion and delay took place from the 
unsteadiness of the native troops un- 
der the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 
This, however, was remedied, and the 
whole advanced in the highest order. 
A large body of Persian soldiers made 
a fierce attack on the 74th and 78th 
regiments, which repulsed them with 
great slaughter. Seiiidiah’s cavalry 
attacked a Sepoy battalion, and were 
also driven back in coiifusioii. Their 
whole line then retired in disorder, 
followed by the cavalry, which pur- 
sued them till night-fall. The result 
of the action was the capture of thirty- 
ciglit pieces of cannon, and all their 
ammunition. The following extract 
of a letter of. General Wellesley rela- 
tive to this action will be found inte- 
resting : — 


Major- General the Hon, A, Wellesley to Major Shawc. 

“ Mv Dear Siu, ■ Camp at Akote, 2d December, 1803. 

“ I have but little to add to my letter of the 30th to the Governor-Gene- 
ral respecting the battle of Argaum. The number of the enemy destroyed is 
very great. Vittel Punt, who commanded the cavalry of the Rajah of Berar, 
was killed ; and Gopal Bhow, who commanded Scindiah’s cavalry that fought, 
was wounded. If we had had daylight one hour more, not a njan would haye^ 
escaped. * * ' 

" We should have had that time, if my native infantry had not bee» jpa.iuc-. , 
struck, and got into confusion when the cannonade commenced. ’ V^hat^do 
you think of nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so admirably In, the"" 
battle of Assye, being broke and running off, when the cannonade commenced 
at Argaum, nvhich was not to be compared to th^lat at Assye ?* Luckily, I hap- 
l)ened to be at no great distance from them, and 1 was able to rally them aw 
re- establish the battle. If I had not been<>rtberej^ I ,am convinced we should 
have lost the day. But as it was, so much duoie elapsed before I could form 
them again, that we had not daylight enough' for every tlung that we should 
certainly have performed. 
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The troops were under arms, and I was on horseback^ from six in the 
morning untO tweliw at night.*’ 


Ghwilghur next fell, and the war 
was at an end. Peace followed on 
terms highly advantageous. Large 
cessions of territoiy were made by 
Scindiah and his allies, and the talents 
of General Wellesley were no less 
conspicuous as a negotiator than as 
a leader of armies. 

From this period the military repu- 
tation of Wellesley was equal to that 
of the most distinguished of his con- 
temporaries . Honours flowed in upon 
him. As a testimony of his Sove- 
reigpi’s approbation of his services, he 
wf« elected Knight of the Bath. The 
thanks of Parliament were voted to him . 
The British inhabitants of Calcutta 
presented him with a sword L. 1000 in 
value. The officers he commanded 
solicited his acceptance of a golden 
vase, in testimony of their attachment 
and admiration. A monument was 
erected in Calcutta in commemoration 
of the battle of Assye. On resign- 
ing the command of Mysore, the in- 
habitants of Seringapatam transmitted 
to him a parting address, imploring 
the God of all castes and of all na- 
tions to hear their earnest prayer, and 
wherever greater affairs than the go- 
vernment of an Indian province might 
call him, to bestow on him health, 
glory, and happiness.” At Madras a 
grand entertainment w'as given in ho- 
nour of his arrival by the civil and 
military officers of the Presidency. 


It was with such testimonies of ad- 
miration and regard that General 
Wellesley quitted India. It pleased 
God that he should return in safety 
to commence an^w course of glory, and 
confer benefits on his country, in com- 
parison with which, his services in In- 
dia now seem but as dust in the ba- 
lance. But had it been otherwise or- 
dained, he had already done enough 
to secure an honourable place in his- 
tory for the name of Wellesley. 

In conclusion, we think it right to 
state that we have been able to touv.h on 
very few portions of the correspondence 
connected with India in the work be- 
fore us. By far the greater part re- 
lates to political negotiation, and the 
details of civil government and mili- 
tary discipline, and therefore contains 
little which, if taken separately, would 
be found interesting when transferred 
to the pages of a popular periodical. 
But we say deliberately, that the cor- 
respondence cannot he perused by 
any one competent to appreciate its 
merits, without exciting the highest 
admiration of the extraordinary mental 
activity, and extensive knowledge of 
the writer. By thoso especially, whose 
duties are more immediately connect- 
ed with India, the throe first volumes 
of the work will be found a treasury 
of military and political knowledge, 
and to their earnest study we most 
strongly recommend them. 


ELIZABETH OF SIBERIA. 

BY THE SKETCHER. 

Auid Siberian snows the exile’s child 
To r^est womanhood, and beauty grew ; 

Afld as the magnet, its attractions true 
Keeps ever, tlio* in arctic regions wild. 

Deep buried where sweet summer never smil'd, 

So she unto herself all virtues drew ; 

And to her desert home affection fiew. 

As if the world from it had been exil’d, 

And not it from the world. The central sun. 

The universal home, witli its pure light. 

Shines on all worlds that in its system run, 

Tho’ all the space between were blackest night ; 

So duteous love, where’er its home he whirl’d. 

Still radiates from the heart, its centre of the world. 
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ABouTthemiddleof the last century, 
when the French Savans beg'an their 
notable conspiracy against the Chris- 
tian religion, one of their favourite 
contrivances was, to praise the virtues 
of Paganism. Examples of excellence 
were quoted in every corner of the 
globe but Christendom. The Chinese* 
the Laplanders, the Sandwich Island- 
ers, the Tartars, all were pronounced to 
exhibit virtues unknown to nations de^ 
graded by Christianity. But it was 
on India that the eyes of the perfec- 
tionists were turned with the most as- 
sured triumph. The gentle manners, 
and gentle countenaiicos of the Hin- 
doos were asoumed as spontaneous 
evidences of moral superiority. Their 
diet chiefly on herbs, their dwelling 
chiefly among forests ; their pastoral, 
.simple, and ob.«eure habits, marked 
theni, in the estimate of Paris, less as 
the best of Pagans, than the moral 
masters of mankind. Kaynal’s huge 
romance, Savary’s Egypt, The Stories 
of Paraguay, The Narratives of the 
American Wilderness, all tecnniug-with 
the charms, passions, valour and ge- 
nius of uncultivated man, displayed 
before the dazzled eyes of Euroiic a 
perpetual panorama. Still the Hin- 
doos w'ere the chief figures of the illu- 
sion ; and the crimes of Christianity 
were gloomily contrasted with the 
innocence of a vast people, reposing 
under their banyan trees, bathing their 
graceful forms in vast marble foun- 
tains by moonlight, offering up their 
primitive worship to Nature and Mind, 
in temples of porphyry ; and, when 
life was about to decay, calmly sitting 
by the brink of some of their mighty 
streams, and surrendering their feeble 
forms to the sacred embrace of the In- 
dus or the Ganges. 

The growing intercourse of the Eng- 
lish with India from the period of 
the famous battle of Plassey in I74fl, 
partially resisted this declamation. 
They rapidly,,discovered the qualities 
of the Hindoo, and the Englishman’s 
rough sincerity, at all times the anti- 
podes of the Frenchman’s willing de- 
lusion, alternately argued against, 
laughed at, and disdained the romances . 
But all France resounded with the tri- 


umphs of its Kterature, — its voice would 
suffer no rival, — its opinion was the 
oracle of Europe, and the English- 
man, always contemptuous of national 
vanity, told his tale, and left the truth 
to make its way in its own good time. 

Time has done its work, as it always 
does, and the native Hindoo character 
has at length blackened the cover of 
romance that wrapped it in imagina- 
ry virtue. Treachery, craft, cruelty, 
selfishness instinctive, and sensuality 
unbounded, were acknowledged to be 
tlie national character. And though 
exceptions may occur, the utter infe- 
riority of the Indian Pagan to the Eu- 
ropean Christian has long been an 
established conviction. 

But a remarkable reinforcement to 
this conviction has just been given. 
It lias been ascertained that Hindos- 
taii has contained fur ages, and con- 
tains at this hour, a vast multitude 
whose profession is murder, whose 
livelihood is the plunder obtained by 
this murder, and whose religion con- 
sists in offering up human lives, from 
one t© a hundred at a time, in com- 
pendious bloodshed, to their demon 
goddess, Kcilee ! 

The enquiries made during the late 
g’overmnentof Lord William Beiitinck 
have proved that this Satanic brother- 
hood consists of many thousands ; that 
it has existed through many ages, and 
all the revolutions of Indian power in 
those ages ; that it it has spread over 
the whole immense surface of the coun- 
try, from the sea to the mountains ; 
that it has held on its hideous course 
alike under the successive Hindoo, 
Mahometan, and British lords of the 
golden peninsula ; and most singular 
of all, that it has almost wholly evaded 
researcli <luring this long period, and 
that, fiilly known to exist, it has always 
escaped the direct grasp of justice, 
thus adding to the remorseless cruelty, 
of a fiend scarcely less than the impal- 
pability and invisibility of a spirit, of 
darkness. This abhorred league, or 
worship, is called Thuggee, and the 
assassins are called Thugs. The his- 
tory of their goddess is as follows : 

Rakut Beej Dana, a demon in the 
early ages of the world, deyoured the 
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liunian race as fast as tbey were born. 
To enable the world to be peopled, 
Ksdee Davey resolved to destroy this 
nniversal devourer. But tlie demon 
was a giant, of so vast a stature, that 
the deepest waters of the ocean could 
not reach above his waist, and he strode 
over the earth with inconceivable force 
and swiftness. Still Kalcc Davey as- 
sailed him, and in the light clove him 
down. But the fight was not finished 
by his fall. From every drop of his 
blood another demon sprang, who des- 
perately renewed the battle. Succes- 
sive deaths only produced a still more 
countless crowd of new-born demons ; 
and Kalee, already exhausted, saw 
that she was surrounded by a new host 
of terrors, and that the victory was 
about to be lost. The flow of blood 
was obviously the cause. In this cri- 
sis, she brushed the moisture from one 
of her arms — of it formed two men — 
and, that no drop of blood more might 
be shed, equipped them with two hand- 
kerchiefs, to strangle the demon army. 

The work was done. The demons 
were extinguished, and the two cham- 
pions returned to the goddess to re- 
store their handkerchiefs. But she 
desired that they should preserve them, 
as the means of a profession by which 
their descendants were to live. En- 
joining them to strangle men, with 
the handkerchief, as they had strangled 
the demons, and giving them their 
plunder, she added, perhaps for the 
ease of their consciences, they might 
claim this as a matter of right ; for, hav- 
ing been the means of securing tlic 
peopling of the earth, they were en- 
titled to take some lives at their plea- 
sure. Kalee next told them, that they 
need not trouble themselves about bu- 
rying their victims, as she would pro- 
vide for that case, on the condition, 
however, that they Jiever looked back 
to see what she did with them. At 
length, a slave had the daring curio- 
sity to look. He saw Kalee, utterly 
naked, devouring the bodies, and toss- 
ing them into the air. The modesty 
of the goddess was olfended, and she 
pronounced that thenceforth they must 
Inanagc the matter for themselves. 

It must have startled our showy re- 
sidents, and glittering dames at the 
Bengal Presidency, to know, that iu 
Calcutta they were in the favourite 
region of Kalee ; that they had assisted 
at tiro orgies of Kalee ; and that the 
Hindoos regarded them as frequently 


worshippers of this incarnate devil, 
whose chosen name is Kimkalee (the 
eater of mon). 

But such is the state of the national 
belief. The Thugs hold, that Kalee 
first appeared on earth in Calcutta; 
that, after she had destroyed the demon 
chieftain, Kakut, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Vindeya range, she bore 
the corpse to Calcutta, and that she bu- 
ried it on the spot where her temple is 
now reared. From the strangely incon- 
siderate manner i n which the Europeans 
go to the idolatrous feasts of the na- 
tives, and, among the rest, from their 
attendance on the Nautches and festi- 
vals of the great days of Kalee, they 
imagine them, and with some show of 
reason, her votaries. The East India 
Company, too, is charged with the idle 
and culpable subserviency of assigning 
to this horrible superstition lands for 
the endowment of its temple! And 
thejirieats aften puhlichj wake offeriwjsi 
to the idol in the name of the Company. 
Should such things bo ? Or, if thej 
exist, could we bo surprised at any de- 
gree of scorn that might be felt for 
our timidity, our policy, or our reli- 
gion ? The Hindoos worship her with 
great veneration. They often repeat 
in their prayers, Oh, Kalee ! great 
goddess of Calcutta, may thy promise 
never be made in vain.” Her delight 
is said to be in massacre ; her drink 
is perpetual gore. She is believed to 
be of the intensest black, and to be so hi- 
deous, that no mortal eye could endure 
the sight of her appalling deformity. 

This we conceive to be a final an- 
swer to all the dreams of human per- 
fectibility. A league in which mu- 
tual crime is the single bond ; a wor- 
shii) in which murder is the religion ; 
a morality in which the commission 
of the most revolting of fill human 
crimes is held not merely innocent, 
but a duly. What is this, but Satan 
visible in man ? 

Of all the poets whom wo have late- 
ly lost, Crabbe is tlie most natural. 
He has liis extravagances, too, and his 
poetry is disfigured by them, (juaint- 
ness of language, and eccentricity of 
thought, are but feeble contrivances for 
fame. They swindle public attention 
for the moment, to be detected, like 
all swindling, the moment after. His 
low education, early difficulties, and 
long solitude, account for some of those 
failures of taste. But he has a re- 
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markable faculty of combining tender- 
ness with power. His nature was 
strongly disposed to look upon the 
seamy side of things.” But his pro- 
fession softened his spirit, and where 
he would have once been suUen, lie 
was only sad. Other poets have been 
more ostentatious of their religion. In 
Crabbe it is a hidden spring which 
gives a perpetual verdure to his poe- 
try. His views of life are melancholy, 
not malignant. He groans, but 
curses not.” He has no love for hor- 
rors ; and sees J)eauty in despair. Ho 
follows the felon to the foot of the scaf- 
fold, but spares us the appalling pro- 
cess of the dissecting-room. 

We know not whether the two lit- 
tle poems, which wo give here, have 
been published ; but they deserve to 
be remembered — the one as a striking 
specimen of native tenderness, the 
other of easy sarcasm. (If his, of 
which wo are not perfectly sure.) 

Oil seeiiKj a light in the ivindoir of the 
chamber where his wife died. 

“ Yes ; T bcliohl a^aiii tlio [)lace, 

Tho seat of joy, tlie source of pain. 

It brings to view tlio form, tho fact*, 

That I must never see again. 

“ 1’lie night-hird’s song, that sweetly floats 
( )i» this soft gloom, this balmy air. 

Brings to iny mind her sweeter notes, 

That 1 again must never hear. 

‘‘ Lo, yonder shines that window’s light. 
My guide, niy token, heretofore ; 

And now again it shines as bright, 

When those dear eyes can shine no 
more. 

“ Then hurry from this place away ! 

It gives not now the bliss it gave ; 

For death has made its charm its prey, 

And joy is buried in her grave,” 

Crabbe’s residence at Iiis first living 
had been greatly molested by some 
vulgar fellows, who, on the credit of 
their half-crown license, set up for 
preachers, and talked the populace 
into all kinds of absurdity. 

A new Vision of the Parable. 

“ A weary traveller walked his way. 

With grief, and want, and pain opprest; 
His looks were sad, his locks were grey, 

; He sought for food, he sigh’d for rest. 
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“ A wealthy grazier passed. ‘ Attend,* 
The sufferer cried ; ‘ some aid allow.’ 

' Thou art not of our parish, friend. 

Nor am I in my office no^Y.’ 

“ Another came. The poor man prayod, 
A smooth-tongued teacher heard the 
word. 

‘ Be patient, friend,* lie softly said ; 

‘ Another will the help afford.* 

“ Another came. ‘ Turn, stranger, turn.’ 

The stranger stopiied with furious mien. 

‘ What, stop mo ? when I haste to burn 
The Gospel light on Saveall Green!' 

“ Another came. ‘ In thee I trust.* — 

* Wluit, pauper, stop the public w’av ' 
Lie ill the dust ; wo all arc dust. 

My people wait ; I can't delay.* 

“ Hard Levite ! Bitter priest, begone. 

Swell knaves with fools your nasal strain ; 
The Gospel knows no heart of stone, 

Tho Gospel scorns no cry of pain. 

** Go, bigots, leave no stone imturn’d. 

New fools, new jirosebtes lo find. 

Oil C'uAiuTv ! how art thou spurn’d. 

When thus the blind can lead the blind.’* 

It is notorious that, among tlie im- 
provements of the age, is a contempt 
for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There religion and learn- 
ing are taught, and men of known abi- 
lity, lionest principles, and avowed 
( ’liristianity are there to carry on 
tho duties of those great places of 
piety and education. But to both 
Universities there are certain objec- 
tions which must be fatal in our en- 
lightened age. There is probably not 
a decided Atheist among all their Pro- 
fessors. With a few exceptions, and 
those have been promptly and hand- 
somely rewarded, Socinianism, the de- 
nhd of the primary doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and on which aB the others de- 
pend, has not been popularly profess- 
ed. The Colleges generally regard 
it a duty to adhere to the Protestant 
Church. And their laws, framed by 
those weak and ignorant persons who 
established the Reformation among us, 
and followed it up by establishing li- 
berty, are hostile to the intrusion of 
schism, even from such respectable 
authorities as cobblers elected to con- 
venticles, mountebanks alternately 
juggling in the booth and in the pul- 
pit, strolling actors struck with saint- 
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ship# and the whole race of those self- 
taught sages# who# under the name of 
« Independents#” implying a happy 
independence of all human attain- 
ments, occupy themselves in making a 
livelihood by expounding, preaching, 
and railing against the Church — an 
operation, it must be alloT^ ed, much 
more comfortable, and profitable too, 
than shoemaking. 

But to meet the wants of the age 
is confessedly among the duties of 
public men; and therefore its want 
in this essential particular has been 
among their first considerations. As 
the opinion of the utter futility of all 
religion, in cither public or private 
Hfe, was becoming fixed among all the 
master-spirits of the age, including 
the surgeons’ apprentices, attorneys’ 
clerks, apothecary boys, geologists, 
chemists, political economists, and 
similar eminent cultivators of science 
and polity, it was dccid(*d to esta- 
blish an University in London, on the 
principle of suflering no religion to be 
taught in it whatever. Some ground- 
ed this enlightened decision on finance, 
as it was conceived that if any religion 
were taught, it might offend some who 
approved of a difierent religion, or 
who thought that all religion was a 
burden on the liberty of the human 
mind. Christianity was to he exclu- 
ded, because it might displease a Ma- 
hometan pupil to be told that lectures 
on Christianity were going on in some 
other part of the building, wliile he 
was attending lectures on chemistry, 
geology, or button-making. Or a 
worshipper of Vishnu might be dis- 
turbed in his studies by seeing Pro- 
testant pupils going to church. Or a 
woolly-headed devil-worshipper from 
Africa might feel it a personal affront 
tliat, while lie fell on his nose to Sa- 
tan, or manufactured a fetish of blood 
and feathers, there were those in tlie 
college who read Bibles. Thus three 
pupils might be irrecoverably lost ; 
and therefore the folly of introducing 
Christianity at such hazard must be 
obvious to every one. 

Others gave the additional reasons, 
that by avoiding religion they avoided 
disputes ; had more time to give to 
arithmetic and the globes ; and, on 
the whole, having contrived to manage 
perfectly well without it in their own 
persons, thought that they might con- 
veniently make the experiment on a 


more extended scale. In short, it 
saved trouble. 

If to all this it was objected, that, if 
Christianity were true, it ought to be 
taught, the answer was ready — That 
the various sects held that his own 
form was the right one ; that there- 
fore none could be right; or, at all 
events, it would be troublesome to 
make any enquiry on the subject, and 
that it was a much easier thing to 
escape the difficulty by voting the 
whole a bore. 

Yet even this was not quite origi- 
nal. It is told, tliatj^in the riots of 
1780, when Lord George Gordon’s 
banditti plundered the houses of Ro- 
man (Catholics, and seemed likely 
enough to finish by plundering those 
of Protestants, Grimaldi, the father of 
the late clown, r*uuningly chiilked on 
his door, as an cseapt* from both fates. 

No ReUginn.'' 

It has since pleased autliorit.\ to 
sanction this saving principle, by gi- 
ving a Royal Charter to the Loudon 
University. At the head of which is 
placed Bishop Msdtby, a prelate jier- 
feetly litted for the appointment, as 
his few sermons well show, and in tlie 
component parts and tail thereof an‘ 
many “ trusty and well-beloved coun- 
cillors,” of '\\liose names the world 
has probably heard of for the first 
time, and of whose qualifications it 
will probably never hoar more. ll 
has certainly on its list some men of 
known science and literature : but 
those chiefly living at a distance from 
IvOiidon ; some even in Ireland ; some 
necessarily so much occupied by their 
pursuits, that they can never give uj) 
their time to examining raw candi- 
dates for degrees ; and some merely 
official. Yet any six of tlic whole, 
good or bad, may coufer a degree ! 
Which degree, we presume, will have 
much value, beside those of the first 
class men and wranglers of Oxford 
and Cambridge ! 

How’cvcr, as not a few of those ex- 
aminers ’vvill probably want a little 
assistance in the beginning of their 
new occupation, a specimen of a 
set of examination papers, which has 
been presented by a distinguished 
hand. Will, we hope, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Papei\ 

1. Give some account of the school- 
masters of antiquity, particularly of 
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one who onee held a hi^h situation at 
Syracuse. Was his place held by 
commission after his dismissal ? And 
were his literary productions of equal 
raiiU with those of the Penny Maga* 
zine ? State also, whether the phrase^ 

The Schoolmaster is abroad,” was 
current in his day, and alluded to his 
situation at Corinth ? 

2. Ond, Met. lib. i. 471, speaks of 
Cupid as possessing a weapon, 

“ obtusum est, et habet siil) artindine 

plumbum.” 

Describe Cupid, and compare him 
with some great modern character. 
Hesiod states (Theas. 121), that he 
was one of the eldest bom of the Gods. 
Prove from this that he must have 
had an elderly appearance, and that 
the rosy colour on his cheeks was the 
effief of rovffe. He was blinds and 
3’^et took the direction of many affairs. 
In what way docs the parallel between 
the modern and the ancient hold good ? 
In the modern, to what faculty would 
you apply the obtuseness, and where 
do you suppose the lead may be 
found ? 

3. Give an account of the tyrants 
cf antiquity, and the tortures employ- 
ed by them. Show how much more 
severe is mental torture than bodily ; 
and compare the treadmill and the 
silent system, the starvation and bas- 
tiles of "the poor laws, with the bed of 
Procrustes and the bull of Phalaris. 
hlay it not be fairly inferred from 
their being literary characters, very 
greedy of money, and extremely re- 
fined in cruelty, that Dionysius and 
Phalaris were lihei'ol Whigs ? State 
how long their cruelties were home 
patiently ; and thence, by a finite se- 
ries, show the probabilities of the 
length of endurance in these times. 

4. Who was Cleon ? State, from 
Thucydides, how he bullied and drove 
the Ministry at Athens. Why was 
he a tanner, and not a brewer or a 
banker ? Aristophanes (Equites, 933) 
alludes to his receiving a talent of gold 
from Miletus. Professor Raphael sup- 
poses Miletus to have been a knight, 
who wished to have a seat in the Attic 
Parliament, end who having paid the 
talent (about, he thinks, L.2000), was 
choused out of it by Cleon. Dr Old- 
ham imagines the Mile^ns to have 
TOen the yoiing slaves whose cause 
Cleon first advocated ; but, on the 
teeeipt of about L.1200 from fh«r 


masters, voted that they should con- 
tinue in slavery. Reconcile those two 
accounts ; and give the relative signi- 
fications of the Dona ” which Cleon 
was in the habit of receiving, and our 
English word Rent.” 

5. Cui)id is described as Domina- 
tor Orbis,” or ruler of the globe, by 
several poets. Show that the phrase 
can be translated, Editor of the 
Globe ! ” and give a modem fact in 
illustration. 

6. Compare the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand” with Evans's expe- 
dition into Spain. And draw paral- 
lels, after the manner of Tacitus, be ■ 
tween the following events; — Xeno- 
phon thrashed his enemies — Evans 
flogged his own men. Xenophon's 
men came chiefly from Attica — 
Evans’s from the attics of St Giles’s. 
Xenophon’s men were nearly poison- 
ed by wild honey (Anabasis, 1. 4. c. 8. 
2(>) — Evans’s were nearly starved by 
tlieir own allies. Xenophon returned, 
and w^as made a general under Agesi- 
laus — Evans is about to return, and 
will lose his seat. Did Xenophon 
fight for Cyrus on the principle of 
non-intervention ? 

7. Enumerate the forms into whicli 
Jupiter changed himself for love. Did 
he ever assume that of a Lambf 
When ho and the other gods sat in 
council, did the Hall of Olympus at 
all resemble our Court of Common 
Pleas i 

8. Give an account of the preserva- 
tion of the Capitol by the cackling of 
the geese. Livy declares, that they 
made a noise because they were ** in 
summa inopia cibi,” in very great 
want of food, (Dec. 1 1. 3). Des- 
cribe some modem geese, and state 
whether you think a great want of the 
loaves and fishes would not cause a 
similar cackling ? 

9. Translate the following lines into 
Greek, lambic. Dimeter Acatalectic 
metre : — 

Wliecl about, turn about, do just so, 
Every time I turn about, I jump, Jim Crow.” 

Show that Jim Crow must be a great 
political character, from his readiness 
in changing sides. Compare hiin with 
a celebrated personage of antiquity, of 
whom it was said-^ 

** Omnia trsnsformat seee in miracula 

rerum.” 

Do you imagine this faclli^ tb consist 
in financial dr bihdr jioHtitill matters? 
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(live some account of the fiscal pro- 
jects of Pericles, and state the interest 
payable on Exchequer bills during the 
Peloponnesian war 1 

Whether the “ march of mind” or 
the influenza has produced the asto- 
nishing result, the announcement has 
been made that the well-known deni- 
zen of the jail, the often incarcerated 
Mr Richard Carlile, has changed his 
trade, and made his claim — to be what? 
(let Lord John Russell rejoice in this 
proof of the guilt of all the old de- 
fences of the national religion) a li- 
censed teacher of Christianity. 

The transaction is thus unequivo- 
cally stated in the newspapers — Mr 
R. Carlile, who, for many years past, 
sustained an unenviable notoriety as a 
vender of Deistical and blasphemous 
publications, presented himself (Feb- 
ruary 4) before Alderman T. Wood, 
to attest his conviction of the truth of 
Christianity (or rather, to demand a 
certificate entitling him to be a 
preacher). He produced a set of 
declarations preliminary to his ta- 
king the other steps to his becoming 
the legal teacher of a congregation / 
Having read his declaration, which 
related to his fidelity to the King and 
the doctrines of the Trinity, he con- 
cluded by asserting, that he was a 
Christian, a Protestant, and a firm be- 
liever in the Scriptures. He then re- 
ceived the due certificate. The aider- 
man having congratulated him on the 
occasion of his appearance, Carlile, 
in reply, intimated, that he had read 
the Scriptures frequently and care- 
fully, and that the issue of that research 
had been the removal of his former 
errors.” 

So far the newspaper. But what 
says Carlile himself? On the ap- 
pearance of this statement he feels 
perfectly indignant at the injury done 
to his character, and thus vindicates 
it without loss of time. He writes to 
the paper — 

It is a false report that represents 
me pleading former errors before 
the sdderman , ” He proceeds to say— 

I now dissent from all Dissenters, 
and protest beyond, or even against, alt 
Protestaiits. I must not, because I 
doubt if it would be acceptable, trouble 
you witli the explanation. But I 
shall give it in full in mv own paper. 
R. Cablile.” 

The editor very properly aud con- 
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temptuously remarks upon this, ** that 
it does not matter one farthing what 
so very stupid a person as R. Carlile 
believes. And that any future letter 
must be as an advertisement.” 

Thus the community has got Tom 
Paine’s publisher for a teacher of reli- 
gion ! But of what religion ? Who 
can tell ? It is to be beyond all dissent, 
by which we may presume, beyond all 
the customary bitterness of the attacks 
on the Established Church ; and be- 
yond all Prertestantism, by which we 
are wholly at a loss to know what he 
means ; unless it be, to propose a new 
religion of his own. Now, tliis is the 
law for which the Dissenters have 
been clamouring during half a cen- 
tury, which they pronounced, by all 
their organs, to be absolutely essential 
to all religion, and whose ]nivation 
they in a body a thousand times over 
declared to be a disgrace under wliich 
no man could live without a burning 
sense of wrong. And here we see the 
working of this marvellous privilege. 
If a surgeon’s apprentice demands to 
begin his trade, he must first show that 
he is competent, by examination. If 
an attorney’s clerk attempts business, 
he must first show that he is compe- 
tent, by examination. If a curate en- 
ters the church, he must first exhibit 
proof of moral conduct, of learning, 
and of general suitableness ; but the 
man of the nineteenth cenlury ” dis- 
dains such shackles on natural liberty, 
and lo ! we have the publisher of 
Paine’s blasphemies turned into a pub- 
lic and privileged teacher of Christian- 
ity by an alderman’s certificate. 
Much wc may rejoice in such liberty, 
and much wo may congratulate those 
who gave it, on the floodgate w'hich 
it lias opened for the Carliles of this 
generation. As te the sincerity of 
this man wo, of course, can know no- 
thing. But we have him angrily de- 
nying any acknowledgment of former 
error. And, as to his life, a life alter- 
nating between a shop of infidel pub- 
lications and a jail, we suppose tliat 
we are to regard this as a matter of 
established purky. But who is to pre- 
vent his laughing at the whole affair 
the moment he becomes master of a 
conventicle? He may do so if he 
wUl. What penalty is there for any 
such teacher’s teaching any absurdity 
be likes ? None whatever. He may 
open his new concern as a worshipper 
of the Virgin, or of Fo s he may turn 
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Mahometan^ or pronounce that heaven 
is to be reached only by dancing. In 
factj he may be and do just as it pleases 
liim. It .is quite clear that he means 
to do something above common con- 
ceptions, something to elevate and 
surprise, as Mr Bayes says ; and we 
should by no means think it be^'ond 
his taste for novelty and lucre, if he 
added to his pulpit the attractions of a 
gin palace, and fitted up a marriage 
shop on the Russell plan, the ceremony 
to be terminated and enlivened by a 
pantomime. 

If Ireland is the especial land of 
hulls. England boasts of her supre- 
macy as the land of the bull. We see 
Lord Althorp, ^Hhe right hand man 
of Lord Grey,” solacing his exile from 
office, and giving the due and natural 
employment to his abilities in cultiva- 
ting the breed of bulls. The late 
Duke of Bedford followed the same 
pursuit by a much happier impulse than 
that which led him to rabble politics, 
and exposed him to the merciless lash 
of Burke. Coke of Norfolk there 
founded all his fame, and consoled 
himself for the cruelty which shut out 
the democrat from ever being the aris- 
tocrat, and made him the cast country 
farmer while he juned to be the Lord 
of Leicester. 

Yet the French have the largest 
hull of bulls, pay the largest price for 
it, and make the longest show of their 
bull. The display of this pride of 
French farming and glory of butchers, 
the Bocuf gras, began in Paris on 
Sunday (February 5). All the sights 
of Paris are for Sundays, including 
plays, balls, riots, reviews, and the fat 
bull. The bull of this year weighed 
3,980 lb ! was seven feet and a half 
high ! and cost 2,750 francs, or L.l 10 
sterling ! After promenading en. gran- 
de tenue, from the abattoir to the house 
of the person who provides him, the 
bull went the round o«gli life, visited 
the Minister of Justice, the Minister of 
Marine, and ^e Minister of Finance. 
From them, attentive to all orders, and 
evidently not sharing in the vulgar 
cry of ^^down with the Lords,” he 
visited the Chfimber of Peers, having 
previously paid his respects to the new 
and showy church of the Madeleine. 

But an important visit was still to 
be paid, and though Louis Philippe is 
occasionally shot at, tlie bull, loyal to 
the last^ could not omit his yisit to the 


palace of the Tuilleries. From the 
palace he proceeded to offer his ho- 
mage to the city authorities at the Ho- 
tel de Vi-lle, the Parisian Mansion- 
house. Having seen the palace and the 
Hotel de Ville, what has earth more 
for any eye bom in France ? “ Vedi 

Napoli, e poi mori” is the next ex- 
travaganza of the Lazzaroni. But 
the bull does what the Italian only 
says, and, after having seen the glo- 
ries of the capital, he returned to his 
abattoir, preceded and followed by all 
the elite of the French shambles in new 
costumes, all the young butchers in 
gala, all the daugl iters of the butchers 
in the newest fashions of the Palais 
Royal, and all the mothers of the 
butchers stiff with hereditary finery. 
Bands of the guards sounded the 
trumpet before and behind ; and thus, 
enjoying all that life could give to 
king or conqueror, he entered the 
gate of the abattoir, sa'W the world 
close on him without a sigh, and died, 
likii^ Socrates, without a murmur. ^ 

fibre is nothing so popular as a*^ 
puzzle. Every age, from childhood 
to the grand climacteric, and from 
the grand climacteric to the grave, 
delights in it ; and the man who de- 
sires to be talked of by all mankind 
for centuries, has only to leave behind 
him a riddle. Every century, too, had 
its riddle. The Icon Basilike was the 
puzzle of the l7th. The authorship 
of the Whole Duty of Man,” and 
the discoverer of the Gunpowder 
Plot,” had their share in the perplexity 
and the popularity. Junius was the 
uzzle of the 18th; the Great Un- 
nown” the puzzle of tho 19th ; until 
it pleased him to become the Known, 
an act which we reprobate, on tlie in- 
telligible ground of its depriving so 
many solemn investigators of employ- 
mont for their natural lives. But we 
are not without riddles in reserve. 
Who writes Lord Glenelg’s despatches 
while his Lordship is asleep ? is still a 
copious subject. Who makes Lord 
John .RusselFs speeches? is equally 
mysterious. Or who crams poor Lord 
Holland with his senator!^ oUa-po- 
drida of history and joke ? making the 
luckless old man the representative at 
once of Hume without his sense, and 
Joe hBllar without his wit? Those 
will, we have no doubt, exercise the 
enquiry of the world of twaddlers for 
generations to come. 
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the mean time^ Junius is 
standing dish. ' We propose it to 
some eminent coterie of opulent idlers^ 
seme conclave of old ladies in breech- 
es, some bibliomaniac club, for in- 
stance, to offer a premium for the most 
correct list of the departed thousands 
of the Stevens and Malone race who 
have spent their purblind lives, litera- 
ry owls, hunting in the sunshine af- 
ter the shadow of Junius. The sub- 
ject is sure to be renewed about every 
six months. And though every re- 
newal leaves the matter more in the 
(lark than ever, and though the fullest 
discovery would not now *be worth 
sixpence, yet there will be laborious 
HtterntevrSi rctiredlawjHTSjand positive 
country gentlemen keen in the chase, 
until the general conflagration. 

Another random shot has just been 
fired, to bring down the flying phan- 
tom ; but, we shall readily admit, by 
the hand of a man not to be included 
in the foregoing classes. Sir David 
Brewster. 

It is understood that this really 
clever person has acknowledged to 
somebody or other, in profound con- 
fidence, that he has a suspicion 
that he has found some letters in the 
collection of Macplicrson’s Ossian 
which seem to intimate a know- 
ledge of the true Junius. Nothing 
certainly can be more remote from the 
usual vigour of assertion on the sub- 
ject. And probably with Sir David, 
as unquestionably with mankind in 
general, the circumstance of their be- 
ing found among the papers of the 
translator or author, or author-transla- 
tor of Ossian, may justly increase the 
puzzle of the transaction. Maepher- 
son’s organ of invention was of con- 
siderable size, and why he should not 
have invented a Junius as well as a 
father of Oscar, must be a fair eiwiuiry . 
’But ap7'iori, we could have laid our 
laurels as a wager, that we should be 
able to give the leading features of the 
discovery. That he would be a Scots- 
man, for the honour of our venerated 
Land of Cakes. That he would be a 
practised political writer, well known, 
yet totally unsuspected. Eminent in 
the public eye, yet quite escaping. all 
public opinion in the chief use of his 
pen. That he should be in a public 
office, of such a rank as to enable him 
to give the public all kinds of official 
secrets, 4nd that he should have been 
cut short by fate exactly at the mo- 
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ment when Junius ceased to write, 
leaving him the choice of hanging, 
drowning, being bribed into irrevocable 
silence, or being sent to India. This 
is the career of every substitute for 
the great libeller. The early portion 
exactly' the same in all, the only va- 
riety existing in the close. Junius 
has died as many deaths as Homer’s 
heroes, and like them still lives, for 
the wonder of poste^ity^ 

We find the whole progress followed 
to the letter in the new discovery. He 
was one Lachlan Macleane, and 
though unluckily the son of an Irish 
Presbyterian clergyman, yet still a ' 
Scotsman by blood and breeding, as 
all the Irish Presbyterians notoriously 
are, and actually descended from the 
Macleans of Coll. He went to Lon- 
don as a student of medicine. There?' 
became a political writer ; from this 
he started into an undiu* Sccrotaiy of 
State. Of course', thus obtaining a 
k('y to all the transactions of the Ca- 
binet, which he was, of course, enti- 
tled to disclose, on the first occasion, 
to the newspapers. But in his fate 
he had a considerable advantage over 
his chief rivals. He was not merely 
muzzled by a place in India, but drown- 
ed on his passage. One disheartening 
notice is however appended — All 
his papers w'ere lost at th(? same time.” 

Now, with all due regret for our 
prejudi(?e, we must confess that 
have not the slightest faith in this so- 
lution of the puzzle. That a person of 
the name of Macleane may have been 
willing enough to pass for Junius is 
quke possible, wben the (mestioii be - 
came a harmless one, and the thun- 
ders of the law ceased to bellow after 
him through the boundless deep.” 
There w'ere hundreds of scribblers who 
gave the broadest hints that tliey were 
the “ true Simon Pure,” and this most 
pitiful affectation survived even down 
to the day of that most superlative cox- 
comb, Sir Phi]% Francis. That many 
imitated his style is equally true ; and 
that from its laboured peculiarity, its 
rigid form, and its palpable sneer, all 
the externals of his style are matters 
of the easiest imitation, is a business 
of common experiment. But in no 
public writer of his own day, or any 
that has followed, have we the com- 
bination of energy and eloquence, the 
sarcastic ridicule, and the withering 
seoin of Junius. We justly reprobate 
the principle of his writiiigs. W& fair- 
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ly question the honour of a man who 
so evidendy made use of confidential 
knowledge to vilify his opponents. 
Wo condemn his use of personal im- 
punity to insult men uliose names 
were before tlic public. We still more 
fctrongly reprobate liis personal assaults 
upon a king who never had a thought 
but for the good of his people — George 
III., an honour to the name of king. 
But no man of his time, or of ours, 
has been able to cover his baldness 
with the laurels of Junius. No man 
has been entitled to equip himself in 
the spolia ophna of that daring cham- 
pion. No man, living or dead, has 
been privileged to erec't his trophy 
upon the grave of that niatchlgjjs mas- 
ter of power and spleen. 

One of the old amusements of those 


pitable as himself. Venison from the 
Ardennes is .not among every-day 
things, and the arrival of every fra^ 
ment of the buck had been the signal 
for invitations to share it for fifty miles 
round. The circle of consultation ex- 
tended with the ditficulty. The ques- 
tion was, whether it were better to dis- 
appoint the mayor, or disappoint some 
hundreds of gay men and maidens who 
had already made up their minds to dine 
on venison, and dance and drinkpf/nc/f a 
la romaine after it till daylight. But the 
mayor grew importunate, his dinner 
would be nothing without the buck. 
Tn the mean W'hile, time, the clement 
always most important and most dis- 
regarded in negotiations, passed away. 
The mayor at lougih obtained his ul- 
timatum, and tlie property was or- 
dered to bo surrendered. Unfortii- 


wits who travel by stagc-coaclies about 
Christmas has been to i*haiige die di- 
rections, on the packets of town and 
country presents, Which then load the 
coaches. ’J'hus the citizen who ex- 
pects a turkey and chine S’om his re- 
fin'd partner in Norfolk, is surjirlscd 
by a ■salmon, while the partner, specu- 
lating on a barrel of oysters, is siir- 
l»rised by a sliould<*r of mutton. The 
trick is established, and the astonish- 
ment is a matter of course. But a 
rather more complicated calamity of 
this order lately threw a wliole French 
province into consternatioii. A land- 
holder, about to give his daughter in 
marriage, and determined to signalize 
the event by unusual hosintality, liad 
invited a large party to dine on a wild 
hoar from the Ardennes. The boar 
was duly sent, but accompanied by a 
roebuck. This was moie than he had 
required ; but, taking it for granted 
that his friend in the forest meant it 


natel}'^ the feasts had been held, the 
quadrilles danecvl, and every particle 
of the buck had b(‘t*n oaten iij> the daf, 
hefon . 

It is so long since the human mind 
seems to have been asleep in Italy, tha^ 
even its start in the shape of fanati- 
cism or frenzy may be hailed as an 
approach to w'aking. Even the struggle 
of a nightmare shows that Ikere i- 
something of life w’ithin. 

On the day of the King s /r n 
January, when the royal family attend 
the opera, and all the pomp of Nea- 
politan royalty is displayed at the San 
Carlos, just as the ballet had begun, 
and all ej es were gazing on the Terp- 
siehores of the scene, a young man 
started on his feet in the centre of the 
pit, and exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, To arms — to arms ! the 
country is in danger ! I am the voice 
of God!” The confusion was natu- 


for liim, ho had it cut up, and sent in 
pieces all round the province to his 
friends. . 

However, within a few days he re- 
ceived a note from Jho mayor of a 
neighbouring town, claiming the roe- 
buck, which had been ordered for him, 
also for a marriage dinner. Hei’e was 
a dilemma enough to have exasperated 
any Frenchman in existence out of his 
senses. Aftei^ various consultations, 
his only resource was to beg of those 
to whom the dismembered buck had 
been sent, to return their respective 
portions, that he might return them to 
the mayor. But here a new difficulty 
arose. His friends had been as hos- 


rally extreme. The abominable ul- 
tempts on the life of Louis- Philip])e 
naturally make the feeling on such 
subjects sensitive at tliis moment. 
When the first consternation had par- 
tially subsided, the orator was seized 
by tiie gens d’armes, and carried to 
priso]^. It is since said that he was 
mad, whether physically or politically, 
is not told. But it is also said that 
the Neapolitans are murmuring about 
all kinds of grievances which they 
never felt until the French newspapers 
told them that they existed, and are 
grcrwling for revolutions which would 
inevitably send one-half of them to 
their graves and the other half beg- 
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gars round the world. Still it would 
behove the Court of Naples to antici- 
pate the evil. Temperance of expen- 
diture and sincerity of improvement 
are not the general excesses of 
southern policy. But the time may 
be short for repentance. 

While England swells with faction^ 
France with faction^ Germany with 
faction^ Spain with faction, there is an 
enemy, in the wind that may yet sum- 
mon ^e; regress -mind of 'Europe to 
sterner 'iess^^^*l^j^ pl^ue is de- 
clared to'^bef'.eb^^^'g ^its tcrrib^ 
circle round the Mediterranean. 
Constantinople all seems horror — ^the^. 
it has raged with unabated fury for 
six months, and the city is depopu- 
lating, hour by hour, from the double 
effect of death and fear. 17,000 of 
tl^^Cireek inhabitants have fled — 
the Armenian patriarch has lately de- 
livered 15,000 passports in the course 
of a few days, and the general popu- 
lation has been thus diminished by 
upwards of 100,000 since last Sep- 
tember. From this centre of death it 
has spread westward on both shores. 
It is said to have reached Salonica on 
the^ north and Tunis on the south. 
How long it may be kept out of 
Europe in general is a question of ex- 
treme anxiety. Our perpetual inter- 
com’se with the Mediterranean ports, 
our criminal disregard of precaution, 
the still more criminal avidity of our 
commerce for gain, in all quarters, 
and at all risks, render England nfore 
liable than any other country to this 
most dreadful of all scourges. No- 
thing but the hand of Providepce 
could have hitherto preserved Europe ; 
yet undoubtedly we have a right to 
call upon authority to protect us 
from the hideous hazards of mercantile 
avarice. One of the papers mentions, 
a few days since, that we are at j^is 
moment driving a trade with Cons6in- 
tinople in rags for paper-making, and 
that no less than thirty balea of those 
rags have been lately consigned in one 
cargo. There can be scarcely auioubt 
that those rags came from the beds 
and bodies of infection. The chief 
communication of the plague in all 
ages has been by fragments of cloth- 
ings Can we regard ourselves as safe 
from thia deepest of all desolators 
till such transactions are enquired into 
and exposed? 


What is the oldest of all classical 
compositions The Riddle. The 
Sphinx had her fame before the goose 
had ever furnished man with her 
quill. The sage Ulysses founded his 
reputation on his having the best head 
for a conundrum of any man at the* 
siege of Troy. The priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi made her fortune by 
rebuses. The priests, from the 
Egyptian Hierophant down to the 
Salii, who danced sans~culottes in the 
Roman streets, to the astonishment of 
that grave nation of barbarians, were 
all professors of the art of riddle- 
making. / Louis XIV. would never 
have ^Qiin Louis le Grand but for 
hiS'^S^rade on his father. Cardinal 
Mazarin ; and what are the Luxor obe- 
lisk and the life of Louis -Philippe but 
the two most remarkable riddles of flu* 
day ? What is the Government of Lord 
Melbourne but a riddle ? Sir William 
Ingleby’s conseienceji^but ariddle ? or 
the ways and mG%i1is«of three-fourths 
of the ‘^re^rkable men*’ about town, 
but a riddle ."We give the newest and 
the prettiest of the train. 

“ Oil fluttering wings I early rose, 

In no exalted flight, 

The lily in the shade that blows 
Not purer or more wliito.** 

“ At eve or morn *twas pleasant sport 
Aclowii the stream to glide, 

I helped iny mother to support, 

And never left her side. 

A reckless tioiant seal’d my doom, 
Resolved his prize to win, 

Dragg’d me remorseless from my home. 
And stripp’d me to the skin. 

** He cropp'd my hair so loose that play'd. 
And then his ends to seek. 

He slit my tongue, because he said 
He thus could make me speak.” 

“.^’Twas done— my name arid nature 
changed 

For love of hateful gold. 

With many victims bound and ranged 
To slavery I was sold.” 

“ I'm slave to any man, or all. 

Yet do not toil for pelf, 

And Chough I'm ready at their caU, 

I cannot w«k myself.” 

« Still 1 in every language write 
To every forem land. 

But yet, though Fm no City- Knight, 

Not one 1 understand/* 
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Your tears and smiles I can excite, 
Your inmost thoughts reveal, 

Can give you sorrow or delight, 

And yet 1 never feel.’* 

can dispense the royal grace, 

Can make a man or mar. 

Confer a pension or a place, 

A halter or a star.” 

“ Thc.j)oet's verse, the doctor’s draught, 
Wi|y,out my aid would fail, 

The historian’s page, the lawyer’s crafV 
Were all of no avail.” 

** Indeed had man not changed my lot. 
And claim’d me for his own, 
Sliakspearc and IVlilton, Pope and Scott, 
Had died unloved, unknown. 

Wide spread abroad you'll find my fame 
On every flood and field ; 

America respects my name, 

’Tis blazoned on her shield. 

“ (^n silver beds with lords I retd. 

Oil wood with poor and wise men — 

1 clasp the tasw -collector’s breast, 

And walk even with e\ci.somcn. 

“ 'J’hc dat»per clerk, with scanty pay, 

And ha^ that loves a fee, 

Although He drives me half the day 
Still lends his car to me. 

“ I’m growitjg old in Fortune’s frown, 

I’m weary of creation, 
i'm cut by all who once would own 
My merit and my station. 

•* My mouth grows wide, niylips are furr’d 
(Years seldom make one better). 

And 1 who once a w'orld had stirr’d 
Can scarce pronounce a letter. 

Sorrows and suffeiings 1 have seen, 

Yet this 1 must avow, 

In all my years 1 ne’er have been 
So vilely used as now. 

Arxkl.” 

While the clubs round Sf James’s 
continue open day and nighll week- 
days, Sundays, and all,” for twelve 
months of the year, fashionable life 
may fairly look down on *the clumsy 
vices of pleheianism — yet the native 
genius pf the streets sometimes asserts 
itself, and pleheianism runs neck and 
neck with the most polislSWeffrontery 
of those who live by their wits in 
rooms la Louis Qu^torze, and sup 
at four in the morning on rognons a 
la Champagne, 


A Jew was lately brought to one of 
the public ofiSces, charged by the 
policeman wkh making a disturbance 
in the street, beating a boy, &c. The 
following dialogue ensued with the 
functionary on the bench : — 

Magistrate, Now, sir, you have 
heard the charge — ^what have you to 
say for yourself? 

Jew. I say that a part is true, but 
a part is false, and the whole is garbled. 
The whole affair is merely a matter 
of simple debt. A simple debt, mark 
you, of fourpence. The facts are 
these : — Y^esterday evening I went into 
a colfeeroom, which 1 have been some 
time in the habit of frequenting, and 
-having had some refreshment, 1 dis- 
covered that 1 was unfortunately with- 
out the means of discharging the bill. 
I, however, offered to deposit ample 
security^ but the money was insisted 
on. I offered to procure it, if a person 
were sent with me to my brother’s. 
The boy was sent in consequence, but 
iny brother was unfortunately from 
home. I called on a friend or two, 
but was ccjually unlucky, while the 
boy kept following me about like a 
French poodle. At tliis I felt parti- 
cularly annoyed, as any gentleman 
might he, particularly when the people 
were coming home from church ! I 
have been '‘had up’^ in the City, and 
it is the opinion of the Lord Mayor 
and others that these matters are 
simple debts. 

The policeman here attempted to 
say something, but the Jew authorita- 
tively put him down, observing “ that 
one speaker at a time was quite 
enough.” 

Magistrate. But this is not your 
first feat of the kind. There have 
been several complaints of your not 
paying for what you have had at 
coffeehouses. 

Jew. The fact is simply this, that, 
being a single man, I generally live 
at coffeehouses and taverns, and it 
occasionally happens that 1 cannot dis- 
charge my bill, but I always leave 
security for it. 1 am fond of a good 
cup of coffee — for you must knew I 
have had a disappointment in mar^ 
riage, and whenever this subject oc- 
curs^ my miitd I am not quite the 
thing, and a good cup of tea or coffee, 
with a nice' piece of toast, 1 invariably 
find to be the best cure for me. 

This cure for. a broken heart amu- 
sed the bystanders prodigiously, but 
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the coolness of the fellow was perfectly 
unshaken. He proceeded — 

I happened to be in this mood 
yesterday evening, when I entered a 
coffeehouse in Ratcliffe Highway, and 
had my favourite beverage. I paid 
sixpence of the debt — debt recollect, 
and now I owe only fourpence. 

Magistrate. Had you ev^r been in 
this coffeehouse before ? 

Jew. Oh, yes — I make it a rule not 
to go into a strange house without k 
money, as that would constitute a 
fraud. 

After this delicate distinction, 
which relaxed even the gravity of the 
bench, the boy who had given him in 
charge, was questioned as to the na- 
ture of the “ refreshment,” which he 
stated to be four cups of tea, an egg, 
and two rounds of toast, one of them 
mth the crust cut off by particular 
desire. 

Jew. Perfectly correct, boy. My 
teeth are not the best in the world, 
and therefore I dislike hard crust. 
{Laughter). 

The boy proceeded to say, that the 
security offered was a handkerchief 
not worth a penny — that he had been 
sent with the Jew to see whether his 
friends would not pay for him, and 
that on bis continuing to follow, be was 
struck, and threatened to be ducked, 
and even shot. He still, however, had 
not let him out of his sight. 

Magistrate. I understand, prisoner, 
that you are as great a devourer of 
oysters as of tea and coffee, and on 
much the same terms. 

Jew. ( With an air of peculiar dig^ 
nity). Oysters, sir 1 That is altogether 
a misconception. I have never eaten 
oysters. It is contrary to my religion. 

\ have a turn for tea and toast, and 
coffee and muffins. Another thing I 
beg to observe — I never take any 
liquor or grog, as 1 am a member of 
the Temperance Society. 

This produced an universal roar. 
But the unshaken Jew looked round, 
and was evidently satisfied that he had 
pu'zzled the magistrate. However, 
law has so many fangs, that he must be 
a vefy dexterous personage who can 
slip out from between them all. The 
magistrate could do Nothing with the 
swindling of the tea and toast, that 
being but a simple debt. But the 
blow given to the boy had been prov- 
ed, and the bench fined the peripatetic 
lawyer L*5 for the assault, or in lieu 


of it, sentenced him to two months' 
imprisonment! The sui'prise of the 
lawyer was extreme, but he rallied, 
and demanded to put in bail for an 
appeal. But his law failed him again. 
He’ was informed that the sentence 
was final ; and with this addition to 
his knowledge, he was locked up for a 
two months' study of new contrivances 
to enjoy himself at the expens^f the 
coffeehouses. 

t 

U Retch’s clever, but eccentric 

Outlines” of Shakspeare, there are 
some fine ideas. And among them, 
in his Macbeth, is that of representing 
the Weird Sisters as always about 
him. In the play, we often lose sight 
of those dispensers of destiny — in the 
Outlines, never. Wherever Macbeth 
moves, whether in field or palace, 
w^hether in the banquet or in the 
chamber, tliere are to be seen the 

fatal sisters three,” wrapped in mys- 
tery from vulgar eyes, but with their 
gaze fixed on the ill-starred chieftain. 
He is their possession. They urge, 
guide, inflame, bewilder, and betray, 
until the consummation comes, and 
their last glance is given to him writh- 
ing in his last hour under %e sword 
of his conqueror. 

Old Talleyrand seems to us to have 
been w eird sister to Napoleon. Urging, 
guiding, inflaming, bewiUTering — ( we 
shall stop short of betraying) — but 
perpetiudly present in all his move- 
ments, he certainly hovered round the 
modern man of conspiracy, ambition, 
and blood, until he saw him in th(> 
grasp from w^hich Napoleon was never 
to rise. It is curious, that the modern 
Macbeth dreaded, suspected, and hated 
his perpetual counsellor, yet never 
couhl get rid of him, never could re- 
sist his suggestions, and never could 
summon resolution enough to make^ 
one bold effort to rid himself of the , 
bond to this rebuker of his spirit, yet 
his slave! 

Talleyfaud is said to be writing his 
memoirs. If at the age of eighty he 
cares for what posterity may say about 
him, he ought to tell his own story. 
If, after having been Prime ^Minister 
of the French empire, in those days 
when the empire was Europe, he does 
not despise all the living world, he 
ought to tell his own story. Or if, 
after having had his foot on the neck 
of the Continent for a dozen jirears, he 
does not think kings and ministers too 
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oomwonplaoe affairs to make it worili A lady, who professed to be chann- 
hls while to trouble himself with tliem ed with Talleyrand’s begged of 
and their meoauigue^ he ought to tell him to write his name in her album, 
his own story. He might gain the His gallantry could not refuse, and ho 
tiditle end — of righting himself with began to write a verse. Arretez, 
tHe generation, who will undoubtedl 3 AMonseigneur I exclaimed the lady, 
slander his memory sufficiently for thfl%*‘ it may be very well for inferior per- 
sake of his good fortune — for such is Isons to write verses, but the name of 
the fate of the too prosperous — of cx- Talleyrand alone is enough to appear 
posing a prodigious mass of past in my book. It is fame.” He &^ed 
chicanery^ and of guarding mankind his keen eyes on the supplicating fair 
against a good deal of the same ma- one^ and wrote his name, but at the 
terial, existing under very show'y very top of the page. The anecdote 
forms 'Tit this moment. But he will spread, and all Paris laughed at the 
do nothing. It is enough for this happy evasion of perhaps seeing his 
master of politicians, to make excel- name, in a few days, signed to a billet 
lent jests, play at cards all night, and of 10,000 francs, 
laugh at Lord Palmerston from sun- All this is dexterous ; but what is 
rise to sunset. this verbal dexterity to the practical 

He still continues to supply Paris skill, with which this extraordinary 
with pleasantries. A woman of rank man has contrived to baffle all the ca- 
sometime since lost her husband. Slic sualties of thirty years, full of the ruin 
was acquainted with Talleyrand, and of all power, ability, courage, and for- 
wrote him a long and lachrymose detail tune? Here is the survivor of the age 
ofhermisfortune, probably with the ob- of the Bastile, the age of the guilJo> 
ject of inducing his gallantry to obtain tine, the age of the prison ship, the age 
a pension for her. But his gallantry of the sword. And after baffling the 
produced simply a letter to the widow, liepublic, the Democracy, the Despo- 
contaiuing the words, “ Hclas ! Ma- tism, and the Restoration, figures in 
dame.” his 80tli as the Ambassador to Eug- 

*11 a few' raoiithri, however, tlu» wi- land, the Minister of Franco, and ic- 
dow acquainted the minister, that ha- tires from both offices, oidy to be the 
ving found a reconciler to life in the chief counsellor, almost the coad- 
shape of a young officer, she had the jiitor of the King. That where the 
honour to request his Excellency’s ferocity of Robespierre fell, where the 
continued friendship and protection, sagacity of Napoleon fell, wliere tin; 
This second attempt on his sensibi- experience of tlic Bourbons fell, this 
lities had the fate of the first. His one old man, a priest in a land of dar- 
letter simply contained the words, ing spirits, where conspiracy first, and 
Ho, Ho, Madame.” soldiership after, were the great means 

On the return of Napoleon from of power, should survive all, succeed 
Moscow', it was mentioned that the in every thing, and retain Ids rank and 
Duke of Bassano was come back with influence through all change, is un- 
him. ** Then the bulletin tells an questionably among the most extra- 
untrutli,” said Talleyrand ; for it ordinary instances of conduct exhibit- 
states that the Emperor left all his ed in the world. 

baggage heliind him.” 

■ While Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Projessional language is ofteji ex- 
a young Fronchman was recommended pressive. At a review of the London 
^ him as a^achc to an embassy, volunteers in the time of the threateii- 
^Copy this paper for me,” said Tal-,^«*<sd invasion, the adjutant of one of the 
lejrand, throwing a memorial on th^^ ^ battalions, who was an undet'tukery gal- 
table before him. The memorial loped up to its commandant, witli, 
was copied. ** Bah, what are j^ou Sir, the lawyer’s corpse is before us. 
about? Qxclaimcd the minister, when As soon as it moves off, we shall take 
it was done. was only drying the up the ground.'' 
ink with the blotting-paper,” was the — — 

writer’s reply. « Then you will not Judge B. , once an excellent 

do for a French embassy,” said Tal- lawyer, had begun for some time to 
leyrand. Don’t you know that blot- talk rather too much on the Bench, 
ting-paper betrays secrets ?” Somebody observed that he was grow- 
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ing so old, that his nose and chin were ** The-muse and I, ero youth and fancy 
likely to come into collision. “ Yes,” fled, 

said Rose, there have been a|^reat Sat up together many a night, no doubt ; 
many words between them of late.” But now Tve sent the poor old girl to bed, 

B the Chancery barrister. The reason is, my jire is going outr 

famed for a solemn style of talking. . — ^ ^ /Wf 

came up to Rose, and said, « My deal Jr Honours are sometimes hereditary 
fellow, I feel rather dull to-day— give if a lower degree than comes under 
me a pinch of your snuff— it always the cognizance of the Herald’s office, 
clears me.”— « A pinch, my dear sir,” Jhe Newmarket jockeys, the 

said R., you should have a bo^T^ family of the Days have been conspi- 
A few days after Sir R. Peel’s I'or having rode more matches, 

speech, as a group of barristers were more plates, than any horse- 

conversing on it ill Westminster Hall, racing dynasty since the days of Nim- 
a gust of wind blew in one of the win- rod. The name exposes them a good 
dows. Campbell, the Attorney- Ge- to panegyric, which, however, 

neral, who happened to be passing by, ™ay be pardoned, for its rarity on the 
looked peculiarly startled. « Poor ^urse. Open as Day, honest as 
fellow,” said one of the group, « since ^^Icar as Day, were their natural 

he read the account of the election of tot ; and the facts of the case may 
the Lord Rector, he can’t bear the account for their success lu those 
sound of Glas-go.” races, which arc much more gene- 

A bon mot of Brougham’s has just r^y decided in the stables than at 
been launched. The Conservative the stand, as some rotorrners of the 
dinners were the topic, and some oh- wj^'^d ways of Parliament and map 
servation was made on the abimdance in general can probably testily, 

of the Tory tables. « Oh,” said A new scion of the Days has lately 
Brougham, all that is merely a trick, appeared ; he rides but live stone three 
to show tliat they will not have a pounds, and is supposed to be the 
Barebones Parliament.” shortest Day on record He was born 

Morrison’s action against the Sun- the appropriate period of the winter 
day paper, for a libel, which called s^olsticc ; and, to the confusion of all 
him a wholesale destroyer, &c. was chronology, gives no prospect of 
mentioned as giving a new use to lengthenmg, even at nn^uminer. 
the initials M. P. Thefe was M. P., His father, u pre-eminent jockey, of 
member of parliament— Mathews’s slender fig^e, was called Day-lig;ht. 
M. P., manager of a playhouse— grandfather, whom good Imug 

Morrison’s M. P., maker of pills— and too suddenly sweUe.1 into amplitude of 
the newspaper’s M. P., manufacturer stomach, was called llroad-day. 
of poisons ^ sailor s horsemanship is prover- 

“ Let me alone,” said O’Connell, It is in the true professional 

“ and in live years I’ll make Ireland ?Pir‘t, and he never feels himself at 
the first country on the face of the ease, but on the mine. This 
earth.”— « No,’’ was the ansvver. gave nse to the followmg epigram:- 
Let you alone, and in half the time « Neptune, in ancient times, wc read, 
you’ll make England peerless'' To match the olive, formed the steed. 

Green the aeronaut, some time since. The goddess might have long defied him 
took up his whole family in his bal- If ’twere to make a man to ride him. 
loon. One of our wits remarked, A tar, may sit a horse astrid^ 
that though the season was said to He’ll navigate the beast, — not ride.” 
be backward, he had never seeiMi^ 

Grcem shoot up to such a height The French are louder than ever in 

fore.”— “ True,” said another, “ but, their wroth at the proposed allowances 
after all, they cannot get higher than for the younger branches of the Royal 
the currents," family. The demand s^ms, un- 

‘ Old George Colman, now no longer questionably, most impolitic at this 
a junior, was asked, a few years ago, moment ; and even extravagant at any 
why he had given up poetry. The period. According to ^ the scale of 
question was, on his objecting to write incomes for Royal families, one of the 
in a lady’s album. He opened the greatest misfortunes that can happen 
page, ana wrote— 
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to a people is a prolific Queen. The 
French mother of tlie tribe of Dukes 
and Princes actually thus becomes the 
source of a taxation, which has stirred 
n^l the old revolutionary bitterness 
affainst the throne. The French, 
among- other things, remark, that the 
known expenses of the young Princes 
arc actually trilling. What then do 
they want with such enormous reve- 
nues ? The young Duke of Orleans 
keeps ii]^ no showy establishment. 
The same is the case with the Duke 
of Nemours ; the others are mere boys ; 
yet the demand fur the Duke of Ne- 
mours alone is not much less than a 
revenue of L. 100,000 sterling; cer- 
tainly ten times more than any body 
can conceive this very young person 
to spend. 

In fact, there seems to be soinetliing 
that defies all the orJiuary rules ol‘ 
accountantship in tlie expcndiLure at 
Princes, lly the wise bargain which 
the Fnglish Kirliamcnt, in its supreme 
wisdom, made witli Ih’inco Lcojiold 
on his marriage ^\itli the Princess 
(Charlotte, we have liad to pay this 
quiet Prince L. .jO, 000 sterling a-year, 
since 1817, iiovr ju.>t twenty years. A 
nnllioii of pounds' sU-rliiig to a gentle- 
man whose ongiiial ineome w'as the 
pay of an Austrian captain of cavalry, 
or about five shillings a-day ! Tlie 
sum heaped upon him bj* the English 
l h\cbe(picr, one might com-cive, would 
liave overwlielnicd him with diflicul- 
tics as Lu the way of getting rid of it. 
ilut no ; he managed to bear the 
Aveight of this shoAver of gold Avitli re- 
markable case, and tliougli to human 
eyes ho never .spent liAX* thousand 
pounds a- 3 ’ear, and Avas actually a 
good deal laughed rd for his presumed 
parsimony, the poor Piiiicc professed 
himself to be in debt, after about 
fifteen years’ receipt of a sum AA'hicli 
Avoiild b«"^ purchased ('ohourg ivith 
all its Princes in open market. 
All thi.s increased the juiblic Avondor. 
Hut the pension, granted Avith such 
foolish prodigality, Avas paid, against 
many a remonstrance from nicnihcrs 
of tlic legislature ; until, on his being 
made King of Belgium, the decency 
of things rcqmrcd that lie should not 
be quite so visibly a pen.sioiicr of Eng- 
land. On this Ills Belgian ^lajcsty 
wrote a note to Lord Liverpool, re- 
signing his L.o0,000 a-ycar, Avitli the 
exception of whatever might be neces- 
sary for keeping up the grounds of 
Claremont. How a foreign King 
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could have any right to keep an Eng- 
lish estate, is a question. But poSr 
Lord Liverpool w^as made to bo 
puzzled, and he Avas puzzled accord- 
ingly. He acceded to this dexterous 
proposal. John Bull took it for grant- 
ed that the L. 50,000 Avas saved; with 
the exception of the few liimdrcds 
AAdiich the grounds might cost for 
SAveeping ; and Avliicli indeed migljf lie 
easily made up by doing Avhat his 
Majesty of Belgium himself Avas said 
to h.'iA’^e very regulai l 3 ' done, namely, 
selling the gooseberries and currants. 
Jlowtwcr, Avlieii the Reform came, and 
for the honour of England, Lord Al- 
thurp, the most indefatigable breeder 
of bulls ill the Avlude country, Avas 
a( ‘iially Clianccllor of tlie Exchequer, 
for such tilings have been, a demand 
was made, Avhy the savings of the 
L.50,(t00 did not ajipear in his bud- 
get? Tlie bull-brceilei* then iiiadt! 
the a.stoiiishing avoAi^r-I, tliat there; 
AA'cre no saAiiig.-^ yet, 'i'iio wliole 
haA'ing been enijiloycd in petyiiig 
IMnce Lc'Ojadd’s (U)is. '^I'he Ibnise 
AA'as certainly as inur'li a'-loiiished as 
51113" set of men could possibly bo at 
tlie iinpiitiition of this taste for .spend- 
ing on a quiet personage, Avljose .'■ tyleof 
liAing Avas of tho humblest order, and 
AA'ho Avas .supjios" d to have become 
immciisel 3 " rich in cousequem e. How- 
ever, Lord Grey Avas then fioating' on 
the full tide of iiojnilarity ; Lonl Al- 
thorp was an ora^-Je, the Whigs Avero 
the iiationtd hope, and in this reign of 
non.scn.se and s.-ituinalia of patronage, 
the allair passed mu.ster, and the. 
Prince escaped Avitli an admonition, 
not to have so many dehf.s with so 
litth* discoverable expenditure in fu- 
ture. But wc wait, with some anxiety, 
to hear of the next return of the Sa- 
A"ings;” liis Belgian Majesty’s si larc 
of his very luck 3 '‘ bargain, the million, 
being, aa"C presniiic, in tholumds orhj.s 
Belgian Majest 3 ' to tiiis hour. 

A long’, rcniiirkahly clever, ami ex- 
tremely angr 3 " letter has been address- 
ed in tho French papers, by a person 
wdio signs himself Cormeniii, to the 
Duke of Nemours, If the Freiieli 
w riters could produce many perform- 
ances of this !.r'Ior, Avc should no 
longer complain of their gruA^e fadturs 
and intolerable A^aiiidities. 

After g'oing through a long list of 
ro3"al alloAA"anccs, in Avhieh he sIioavs, 
that even Avlieii the ostensible expenses 
arc most amply p.'iid, tlicre reiiicdns a 
vast suri)lus wdiicli there seems no Avay 
2 H 
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of spending, ho proceeds to state what 
might be done with the value of Ram- 
bouillet, the appanage which it is now 
proposed to settle on the young Duke. 
"Shis estate, he says, v/ould bring forty 
millions of francs in the market. 

With those forty millions. Prince, 
you might establish public libraries in 
thirty-eight communes of France — 
you might found 12,000 sempstress 
schools for your young countrywomen 

you might d('fray the establishment 

of 10,000 asylums for young children 
— you might open free asylums for the 
aged of both sexes in HjO cities — ^yoii 
might ^avc from dying of hunger, for 
two months of the winter, 30,000 
workmen — you might found in the 
provinces 5000 school> for young 
females — you might give f<)r live years 
pensions of 100 francs to 5000 wound- 
ed soldiers — you might endow 250 
professorships of tlic sciences for gra- 
tuitous instruction in the poorest dis- 
tricts of France — with the forty mil- 
lions, lent to respectable and solid 
companies, you might cover Jh’ance 
with canals, embanked roads, bridges, 
fountains, and railroads. Works to 
the value of 400 millions would bo 
produced. With the 40,000 millions, 
Huninguen, the great frontier fortress, 
might be rebuilt as* a barrier against 
Austria and Prussia — with the forty 


millions an army of 50,000 men might 
be maintained for a year for the de- 
fence of the country ? 

This is certainly a forcible view of 
the follies of nationjil expenditure upon 
a young person, whose family are 
already the richest in Europe. Horse- 
racing, gaming, and an establishment 
of Opera dancers are the general con- 
trivances of rouh in the French capital 
to get rid of their siipertiuous opu- 
lence. Wc do not know that the 
young Duke is charged with any of 
those offences. And if not, the ques- 
tion, of all others the most natural, is 
how he could contrive to spend this 
huge income ? It is eminently unfor- 
tunate for the quiet of France to find 
this new cause of royal unpopularity 
so readily supplied. It is no less un- 
fortunate f(»r tlie honour of kings to 
find the habit of craving so strongly 
exemplitied in the most trembling 
throne of Europe. Lot the holdor^ 
of aiithonty learn to be as dignified a> 
they are high, and they would take a 
large .stride to security. Put the fir^t 
thing that forfeits the respect of a 
people for a monarch i» to find him 
mean, to see that wealth only makes 
him covefcus, and tliat he teaches his 
foolish family to run the risk of fol- 
lowing his example. 


IDLENESS. 

DY THE SKETCHER. 

i\1y faithful dog ! uiiwont to hunt for i)rey, 

Tliy only busincs*?, for thy master’s sake, 

With up-prick’d ears, and "wary eye, to make 
Observance sure, lest danger cross his way. 

Unhurt did busy insects round thee play ; 

The little wren scarce rustled in the brake 
To shun thee. Thou w'crt watchful and awake 
'fo naught but duty then, good honest Tray. 

But now, ill siimiy safety whore we lie, ,■ 

Thou snappest up the sportive flies that pass. 

I check’d reproof, and self-reproved was I ; 

I’ or my hand held shorn flowers and iiptorn grass. 
To work,” said I, ** we both were harmless then ; 
, Idleness makes all tyrants — dogs and men.” 
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CHURCH MUSIC, AND OTHER PAROCHIALS. 

IN A LETTER FROM A CURATE TO HIS FRIEND. 


I HEARTILY wish, my dear Eusebius, 
that the Bishops, in thoir goodness and 
piety, would regulate many little pa- 
rochial matters, which falling u2)on 
the minor and less admitted authority 
of rectors and vicars, and 2)articularly 
curates, to put in good enter, raise a 
wonderful oi>position. The dilticnlty 
of interfering witli the wislx's and 
habits of men whom yon daily meet, 
and who may personally argue 2>oints 
with vou, and thereby surely take of- 
fence, is very great. But the unseen 
jiowcr of the bishop — the mandate that 
comes under Episco^ial seal (the larger 
the more imposing), and couched jjcr- 
haps in part in elegant phraseology, 
Avhich is, wlicre not quite intelligible, 
taken for a mystery ; and the im^ios- 
sibility, in general obsimro country 
liarishes, of tlie inalecontents encoun- 
teriii'i' a bishoj) in argument, all this 
tells a^i’aiiist aii}’’ 2)articular grievance 
v.'iiii ))owcrful decision. 1 sjieak not 
bore of parishes of eonsideration, 
where there are many gentry, and the 
inhabitants are generally well inform- 
ed, but of such merely rural iiarishes, 
taken i)ossession of, as it were, time 
out of mind by small farmers, aiul a 
large population of labourero. There 
are very many of these in the king- 
dom. Ill the old and easy way of re- 
l^ose, and taking things just as^oii 
lind them, they are very comfortable 
resting-places for the indolent, or the 
young curate satisfied with few ^ilca- 
sures, and those mostly out of the 
parish. 

The easy slipping and gliding into 
ono of these ancient “ settlements,” 
with an improved stipend, and no 
greater liability to personal inspection 
and questionings than is incurred b^^ 
annual arcliidiaconal and tricimiiil 
Episcopal visitations, is justly a matter 
of self-congratulation to the unambi- 
tious inferior clergy” (as we arc 
called for distinction, and to obtain 
resiiect among* our ver}^ ignorant pa- 
rishioners, whose vocabulary may not 
contain words of six S3dlablcs). We 
take possession of house and orchard, 
fees and flock, if not with a patriarchal, 
with a classic feeling, and quote our 
Virgil for the last time— 


** Et tandem aiitiipiis curatum allabimur 
oris.’* 

Poor curates ! the working cler- 
gy ” — for we must most of us work — 
wc are not, and cannot all be so easily" 
satisfied as these quoters of Virgil, the 
unencumbered with thought or family. 
A London gentleman’s gentleman, 
wdiosc delicate health required country 
air, sought the official situation of but- 
ler to tlie squire of a parish not far 
from mine. His manners were gen- 
teel — ^liis views moderate — he took h?/t 
two glasses of Madeira a-day. “ And 
your wages?” quoth the squire 

My salary P stud he, wdtli an empha- 
sis, “ only eighty guineas.” Squire, 

Considering, sir, that tlie country 
agrees with your liealth, and you take 
luit two glasses of Madeira a-day, 1 
tiiiiik your salary is not very mode- 
rate ; tiu're are many of the inferior 
clergy’ in this neighbourhood that 
have not so much.** — Ah! sir,” 
quoth tlie invalid, ‘‘ I have often hoard 
of that unfortunate class of gentlemen, 
and (putting his delicate hand upon 
his breast, and bending with an air of 
condescension) I pity them from the 
very bottom of my heart.” Noav, 
this w as well-bred ‘ pity, engendered 
doubtless by two glasses of Madeira 
a-day ui)on a sickly and nervous tem- 
perament. But the robust vulgar, 
better formed for beadles than sympa- 
thy, look upon the inferior clergy*’ 
with quite another eye and attitude. 
A clerical friend, w'ho, while in tow'ii, 
w as engaged to officiate in the absence 
of the rector, was thus accosted by the 
clerk on his entry in the vestryroom. 

Well, sir, are you the gentleman as 
preaches, or the man as reads ” Nay, 
my ow'n poor cierk, who for fifty weeks 
ill the year is a liumble docile drudge, 
with siinjily a little excusable indented 
aiiectation and conceit in minor mat- 
ters, inherited — for his father was clerk 
before l.im — always puts on more fa- 
miliarity immediately after the tw^o 
W’ecks in the year that the rector 
makes his appearance in the parish, 
leaving’ liis blessing in his sermon, and 
taking away the tithes in his pocket. 
It was after one of these periodical 
visits 1 stood in the churcliyard ; a man 
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ill a fusl-iau .jacket passed us, nodding 
familiarly to my clerk. Who is 
that?” said I. — A brother officer of 
ours," (piotli Ik*, clerk of 

‘‘ John,” said I lohiin one da}^ ‘‘ I 
must take you quielly to-morrow, or 
next day, into the cliurcli, and tea( 3 li 
you to road, and make the responses 
better, and (juite in another way.” — 
Why, sir,” said he, if I Avero to 
readjust like you, there Avouldn’t be a 
bit of diiTorcnee betivcen us.” 

Tins is a long parenthesis, so, to re- 
turn to the sentence. I licarlily 
Avdsli the bishops Avoidd assist us aa itli 
their authority Y,here Ave cannot iuoA*e 
b’ut to our prejudice. And 1 really 
knoAV nothing’ better, ornotliing worse, 
on Avliich they may trj*^ their hands, 
than conulry parish music ; and if 
they AA ere to extend it to «ill parishes 
it Avould not bo amiss, for the Psalms 
of King David Jiro not ahvays thought 
gocjd enough every Avhere, and arc su- 
perseded 1)3^ mamb^'-pambj'^ m^iukisli 
h^miiif, of Avhicli I could furnish some 
specinKiiis, but 1 A\"ill not, for I do not 
think tiiLin all jjntpcr, Znoav, in our 
rural parities, uiiat cjm possibly be 
Avorso than the music, and what more 
difficult to remedy, and yet preserve 
/ anuoii// i SingxTS Avere e\ or noto- 
rious for loving to have things their 
own w..<y ; ask them to perform any 
thing, they are dumb — there is no end 
to it Avlien they begin of tlicir oAvn ae- 
<;ord. “ Omnibus hoc viiium est can- 
toribus/' r»ut religious singers are of 
all tlic most given to sudden discords. 
They imagine the Avholc congregation 
a**';enil)lt d hut to licar tlicm ; one of 
them fold me Avi ill piide, tliat it Avas 
tJij oiil.y part of the service during- 
Aviiirli no one was aslccj). Warming 
upon til (3 Mibject, lie added. That he 
had aulL<.'ULy for saying, the singers 
in tlie .jjAvisli Church had precedence 
of all other officials, and performed the 
most essential part of the service, as 
was clear from the Psalms, “ The 
singers go before, and the minstrels 
(Avhich lie took to mean ministers) 


follow after.” Noav, the conceit of 
country musicians is intolerable — ^A^'hat 
I chiefly complain of is their anthems. 
Every bumpkin has his favourite solo, 
and, oh ! the murder, the profanation ! 
If 1 here be ears devout in the congre- 
gation, hoAv must they ache ! Tiiesc 
anthems should positively be forbidden 
by authority'. A half a dozen ignorant 
conceited fclloAvs stand up ; with a 
falsehood to begin Avith, they profess to 
sing to the honour and glory of 
God,” but it is manifestly to the ho- 
nour and glory of John Jones, Peter 
Hussey, Philip White, John Stobes, 
Timothy Prim, and John Pride. Then. 
Avlieii they are unanimous, their uiia- 
nimiW is wonderful, as all may knoAV 
who remember in full choir clarionet, 
bass, and bassoon assisting. Some 
put their trust ill Cluirrots, and soi;'0 
in Orses, but we Avill remember,” &c. 
In our gidlor^’^ there Avas a tenor Amice 
tint \v‘is particular! 3’ disagreeable: it 
bad a perpetual 3'ap juip in it, a hocdi 
as if it Aveiit round a corner; lie had a 
veiy odd Avry, of Avhicli certainly he 
did not keep the noiseless tenor, 
Then not onl}’^ cvciy one sings as loud 
as he can baAvl, but cheeks and elboAvs 
arc at their utmost efforts, the bassoon 
vicing Avitli the clarionet, the goose- 
stop of the clarionet with the bassoon 
— it is llabol Avi^^h the addition of the 
beasts. Py the bye, it was a good Lit 
of Coleiidge’s, it Avas the “ loud bas- 
soon that sus])cn(ied, and almost broke 
the charm that bound the Aveddiug- 
guost to the Aiicioiit ]Marincr'& tale.” 
o^JCJiking of tliat audacious instrument, 
a misnomer A3 as not inappropriate, if 
transferred to the phyer. A neigh- 
bour met a'clown going from his OAvn 
parish ch urch to min e . W h3', J ohn 

said he, “ A\hat takes 3mii this Avay ?” 
— T do go,” (pioth John, ^^to cliurcli 
to hoar the Cahooxs.”* If the cler- 
gynviu happciu not to be musical, the 
Avbolc choir hold him in contempt — 
but if ho make attempts occasionally 
to join and do his best, pleased with 
the compliment, llicyAvill spare him — 


He iiivarLd)!;;' reads C'liohcrims and Seplicriins, and most unequivot-ally, ** I am a 
Lion to my motiicr’s children,” and really he sometimes looks not unlike one. This 
I’cniinds me of .1 elcrgymtni 1 knew ages ago, now dead many yoavs, an amiable excel- 
lent man, av’uo wont hy the luimc of The Lion — lie Avas so like Oxie. He had, too, a 
manner of shivking hia luMd at jou in coming into a room, that was (luitc frightful. I 
have often heard liiui tv ll tlic following unecdoto of himself : He had to petition Lord 
(’lianccllcu’:Tlmrid\v for tlu traiisler of a poor country Crow n living from an uncle to 
Iiimfrelf. Aceordingly, the siiiiple man waited on the Lord Chancellor. He heard old 
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As thus — One wishiug to put the choir 
in g’ood humour, had the hypocrisy to 
applaud their efforts to the principal 
singer, who replied, pulling up his 
waistband and looking satisfaction. 

Pretty well for that, sir ; but dang 
it, we didn’t quite pat off the stephany 
(symphony) ; does your parson sing*?’* 
— A do mumbly a bit.” Now, tins 
was meant to let him down easy ; it was 
neither praise nor quite coiiteinpt, but 
one qualified with tlic other. But 
could I put before you their books — 
could you read or hear w hat they do 
sing, especially on occasions such as 
weddings, funerals, and some festival 
days, wdicn they do take the liberty of 
an ad libitum y and outran quilc King 
David with a vengeance, you w'ould 
laugh heartily for an hour or tw'o ; and 
as that might be coiislrucd into throw- 
ing ridicule on the church, 1 Avill not 
give you the opportunity, hut T will, 
by one anecdote, sliow j^ou tliat they 
are not very nice in their selection. 
An old siisger, who had vociferated 
from boyhood past his threescore years 
and ten, wishing to keep up the asto- 
ni>lniicnt of the congregation to the 
la'-t, asked a young lady to give him 
sjiiic new tunes. In a frolicsome 
mood she played him the common 
song, In a cottage near a w’ood.” 
The old man was delighted, requested 
W'ords and music to be given him — it 
w M.i done — and night and day vras he 
at if. And how do you think ho 
adiqded it to the clinrcli ? You shall 
hear ; and would you had heard hiiiiy 
and seen him — his lloiirishcs and his 
attitudes — the triumph of music over 
age ! Thus, then, he adapted it, sing- 
ing, III a cottage near a ’ood.” 

Love and Laura, ma’am, aint Scrip- 
tural — and must make it Scriptural — 
so, 

‘ Love and Lazarus still flre mine.’ ” 

lUsum teneafisJ" Never was love 
so joined. But what will you say to 
the charms of Lazarus ? Impossible 
— no — it is even so. Thus, 

“ Lazarus, oli, my charming fair. 

None wi’ Lazarus can compare.” 
Judging from this specimen, you w^ill 
not think it salfe to request a peej) into 
his book. But. do you think any piety, 


any devotion, proof against risibility-, 
with such an ally as Lazarus aiitliciii- 
ized with love in a church galku y ? 
I am sure none of the congri'galion 
coidd have slept after that, with lh(‘ 
aj^ettuoso and the con spirlto in tluir 
ears ; and had that been sung List Sun- 
day, instead of the funeral hymn, a com- 
pilation from Death and the L:idy’" 
and the 90th Psalm, we shouldn’t have 
been disturbed as 'we were, for the ine- 
laiicholy'^ drone had set a great j»ortion 
of the congrcgiitioii to sloop before I 
had given out the text. A great l;it 
fourteen-year old farmer’s dia.ghtt'r 
had seated herself, w'itli three .-isteis 
and a little brother, in the exact jiro- 
portion on the descending rcale. 
They w ere of the “ Nidnoddiii’ at our 
house at liaiiie family.” A nodding 
indeed they had of it ; tlie big one lost 
her bahinec, fell against tlie sister, 
that sister against the ether, then I lie 
other, and then the Loy^, and down 
they all w-ent on the floor of the ])cw-, 
like a pack of cards, — one, indeed, 
heavy with her ow n 'weight, the ri>pt 
wdth additional. While on Ihe sub- 
ject of parish choirs, 1 must mention 
one situation in which you have it hi 
poiTection. Did you ever attend a 
jiarish club ? 1 assure yon, if you are 

once a curate, and aim jit d(*eent po- 
pularity that you may do good, you 
must not refuse the imitation, wduch 
is given witb much ceremony', — nay, 
more, y^ou must carve the mutton, and 
the beef, and the veal, sit at the cud 
of a long table, close by the door, 
yourself the only ox)posing barrier to 
the fume, heat, ami tohacco-sinoke, 
which rushes for an exit thereto. But 
it is of the music 1 wish to speak. 
On these occasions, there is a junction 
of jiarisli bands ; and when, after din- 
ner, to do honour to yourself as a 
guest, and tlie club, they arc ftl/ptick- 
cd ill one room, not a large one, with 
scarcely si)ace to exercise their elbows, 
which makes them more strenmous at 
the blowdng ; and when they set to 
work with a twenty- musicians’ pow-cr 
of lungs and instruments, tJl striving 
for the mastory, — Avlicn you hear, you 
Avill be convinced that it ivas a iiecii- 
liar tyranny in the King of Babylon, 
to make all people and nations ftdl 


Thurlow roar out (as his name was announced), “ Show him in.” In he walks, slia- 
Idiig his head as usual, and looking very like a lion. Thurlow immediately cried oiif, 
“ Show^hini out,” adding, with an oath, ?nore suo, “ 1 never saw such an ugly man in 
my life.” But he gave him what be wanted. 
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down and worship him^ at “ the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of mu- 
sic,” For if Orpheus is feigned to have 
uprooted inanimate ti‘oes, and made 
immovable things move, so woiihl 
such wondrous powers have a contrary 
effect on things animate and movable, 
of making them stand stock-still with 
astonishment and confusion. As far 
as I can observe, cornet, dulcimer, and 
sackbut arc an antidote to worshij). 
Ill an argument upon the never-end- 
ing subject, excepting the self- worship 
of the performers, the relative merits 
of the sister arts. Music, Poetry, and 
Painting, an ingenious friend (piaintly 
observed, that music was very well, 
but for the noise. With the remem- 
brance of the parish club salute upon 
me, I perfectly agree with him. 
Shakspeare must hfive witnessed some- 
thing of the kind, when he put into 
Lear's mouth, Plow, winds, and 
crack your cheeks.” I have often 
w'ondered at the fact, that farmers and 
agricultural labourers arc, more than 
any other class of persons, subject to 
deafness. It never occurred to mt* 
before that it might arise from Paro- 
chial Music. 

I have pointed out a cas-c in which 
bishops may interfere, and do not. 
I will mention one where they do 
and should not. Tiny sheuld not 
make any part of the parishioner^ 
spies upon the conduct of their cler- 
gyman ; mutual raistru'Jt is eng-eii- 
dered thereby, and no little hyjio- 
crisy, and the clergyman deg’raded. 
It should be taken for granted that the 
parish will complain, if there be need ; 
but do not let circulars be sent to John 
Stiles and Peter Pipes, churchwardens, 
and Joseph Pudge, overseer, to report 
how the elergymaft conducts himself ; 
for ten to one but this triumvirate will 
think higher of themselves than of their 

spiritual pastor and master,” to 
whom their set-aside CJatechism tangdit 
them to submit,” with the admirable 
addition, to hurt nobody by icorcl 
nor deed.” If there must needs be an 
overseer, let it be, as the name implies, 
Episcojnis, the Bishop. There is a 
story of Archbishop Usher, that ht* 
wont about and visited his clergy un- 
expectedly, and saw how they were 
employed, and how their flocks fared. 
It is said, that on one occa^n he went 
in disguise, and begged alms at the 
curate's house. The curate was out 
upon his duty ; hut his prudent w'ife 
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soundly lectured the old man, though 
she gave him relief. For shame, 
old man, at tlicso years to go begging ; 
these are not the usual fruits of an ho- 
nest, industrious, and godly life. Tell 
me, old man, lunv many command- 
ments arc there ?’’ 'I'he old man, with 
seeming confusion, stammered out. 

Eleven .” — “ 1 thought so,” said 
she ; go thy ways, old man ; and 
here, take this book with thee, jiiid 
learn thy catechism ; and when next 
time you are asked, say ten.” Tlie 
Archbishop took his departure, and 
had it formally announced, that he 
should preach the next day in the parish 
church. The morning came ; little 
thought the good woman that the Arch- 
bishop was the old alms-beggar, till 
he gave his text and comment, “ A 
new commandment T give unto yon, 
that ye love oiu* another.” “ It should 
seem .* ’ begins the sermon , ‘ ‘ by this text , 
that there ar(‘ ‘ Eleven Coiiiiiiand- 
nicuts.* ” Tlie old man was recognj,scd , 
and th(j curate’s \^ife acknowledged, 
with some shame to herself, that thei e 
was another, and a new commandment. 

Now, how shall 1 apply this, hut by 
recommending the bishops, instead of 
sending round jirinted circulars of cn- 
(|uiry, to go Ihemsclves and preacli 
from the same text, and thus, in&toad of 
cnc«mrap;ing dissent, teach both pa.^toj s 
and thi flocks *•' t., love one ano- 
ther. ’’ 

It should iom that the clerical sa- 
tin naiia are arrivt'd, and that I could 
not wait a raonicrit, but must nupai'k 
tbc burden of my complaints, and 
throw them at my betters ; for, in 
Irutli, my dear Eusebius, I had nearly 
forgotten that 1 sat down to reply to 
your very grave letter. It is your se- 
rious inleritioii, you say, to cnti'i* holy 

orders ; and iliat curacy of 

is offered to you Jis a title. You wish 
to know my opinion as to the com- 
])atiljility, both of your temper and 
turn of mind, for the sacred oflice? 
'l^ou arc noAv twenty-eight years of 
age ; I know you arc free from all 
iiierceiiary views (and God help the 
honesty of those who would construe 

the taking the curacy of into a 

mercenary act). 1 know, as you say, 
you have no interest in the Church. 
Your object is to devote sincerely to 
the profession an ardent enthusiastic 
mind ; and, according to your gifts, to 
do good. But, my dear Eusebius, we 
are not all what we would be, and 
often ourselves overlook some trfflino’ 
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disqualifications, when our zeal urges 
us to attain the accomplishment of 
great things. There is in you, then, 
)elieve me, a spiec of genius, tliaf for 
"vvaut of earl^y dirt'cliun to any ouo 
pursuit, has mixed itself -willi (;very 
thing you undertake — and, excuse me, 
if I say, somewhat whimsically. When 
I say genius, I am not sliowing that 
you are poet, painter, or musician, nor 
any other er or ician ; but you might 
have been any of these. The genius 
within you, then, for lack of regular 
employment, has sported and gambled 
with your ideas, and, like an idle ini]>, 
furnished you oft with very inappro})ri- 
ate ones. On the most grave occasions 
have I observed 3'ou in vain try to set 
aside obtrusive pleasantries, and buckle 
your mind to the matter of fact. J‘\ir 
be it from me to charge you, above all 
men living, with levity — th^^ symbol 
of a weak hciui and unfeeling heart. 
With you, all Nature’s .syin])atliies an' 
ali\e an l active. How shall I describe 
your peculiarir\ : — ycju hav(^ a spice 
of Yorick in you. You will bo per- 
}>\*rually misunderstood ; and from the 
iiucout Tollable c-porti\ encss ofyonr own 
• «mi*y, never give yourself time to un- 
dej>ttLuu and manage the opinions 
and tempers of others, with which 
your ow’ii must be brought in conflict. 
Your ready perception of the ridicu- 
lous, and your irresistible propensity 
to laiigb, and speak according to your 
humour, offer serious obstacles in tlu* 
way of the good you would do. You 
will say, the solemnity of religion will 
protect you. Believe it not. If you 
could prescribe and limit the solemni- 
ty, it would ; but your solemnity is not 
all the world’s solemnity ; and w ith 
even religious things, and in reli- 
gious offices, are mixed up the ridi- 
cidous and the disgusting. We need 
ill deed daily, we, the working clergy, 
liatiencc, charity, and forbearance — to 
keep in abeyance our own feelings, 
tastes, and even understanding, that 
we may thoroughly enter into the 
minds of those w ith whom we have to 
do. But, my dear Eusebius, can y^ou 
do this ? — I fear not. I know w'ell the 
curacy you -urc offered; it is a wdld 
place. The people say of it, that it 
was the last that was made, and there 
was not enough of good matciials left 
-—it does appear, in truth, be it spo- 
ken with reverence, a heaven-forget- 
ting and heaven- forgotten place. With 
some few 'exceptions of a higher cast, 
and who do not think the loss highly 


of themselves, but will think less high- 
ly of you, and not relish your being 
above them in the eyes oi* tlic rest, 
your parisliioncrs will be very small 
farmer’" and labourers, the latter in 
all respects by far flic best ; the former, 
ignorant, prejudic(id, with a pride jie- 
cidiarly their own, and extreme diil- 
ness of understanding. Now', judge 
for yoursidf. But it w'ill not be amiss 
if 1 look over my diary ; and remem- 
ber that it will tell of occurrences in 
a parisli very superior in iiitellectiial 
advancement to that which you pur- 
pose to be the scene of your labour of 
love. I shall omit dates, and not se- 
parate from the extracts my com- 
ments, by marking any tiling as tpio- 
tatioii from ^ my commonplace-book 
or diary, 

“ jMan J— 1 1 ow very lightly peo- 

j)le tliiiik 01 marriages w hen tliey make 
them, what('vor they may do aftei- 
wards ; and many examples are th(*re 
then ol‘ the evil and the good — the 
^ boKer* and the ■worse. Iliad been 
called ppcai, in tlii' absence of my 

friend \\ , to marry a couple in the 

little toiMi of After I liad mar- 

ried this couple, a very dirty pair of- 
fered themselves — a ehimuev-sweeper, 
in his usual dl'c^s aiul black lace, and a 
woman about fifty — What could pos- 
sess them to marry ? The nuni ran ofi' 
from the cliurcli door as soon as th(‘ ce- 
remony w as over, as fast as he could 
run ; the w'oman took u contrary di- 
rection. As I W'as on horseback, I 
OA Cl took her ; she had a rabble after 
her, and seeing me, pointed mo out, 
and Imiraing, ^ There’s the man 
that ha’ done it — there’s the man 
that ha’ done it ! ' Unused to such 
salutations, and not knowing if it 
W’^as the habit •f the place, and 
fearing’ a wrong construction as to 
■what J had done, I rodt' away some- 
what faster than some think consist- 
ent with clerical regulations. It is 
astonishing how ill understood are 
tlu* words of the marriage- ser- 
vice. It is in vain you explain. It 
is nearly always. For ‘ 1 thee (m- 
dow',’ ‘ I thee and thou,’ and tlu' 
Holy Ordinance, is fired out of their 
mouths as if it were a piece of cannon 
— How should it be otherwise ?- they 
never heard of the word before. But 
1 canuotimipusc them not practising 
before hflp the putting on the ring, 
which is almost in variably 
the man’s thumb wetted in his mouth, * 
and the fat finger squeezed, and the 
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ring finally forced down with the nail. 
They take, ‘To have and to hold’ 
so literally, that, having once the ring 
on and the finger held, they never 
know when to lot go. 

“ I said, I cannot toll why the couples 
that marry should marry. Now, hero 
is an instance of a reason being given ; 
and it being a rare thing, and a rare 
rccason, it ought to be noted. Very 

recently, bln 11' big farmer M t(dd 

me ho was to be married such a day. 
1 was taken by surj'rise, for I had l)u- 
ried Ids wife but a very few montlss. 
He was a stout, big widower, near 
sixty, with lungs louder than any 
Stentor, and very irritable. He saw 
I w’as surpriNed, and took fire, and li- 
terally roared, ‘ Why, now, what be 
1 to do ? I got vive (-alve, and 

nobody to look ator TRi.* Foolish 
man, thought I, and I remembered the 
l)assage — ‘ liow' shall a man- have un- 
derstanding whose talk is of Ind- 
loeks?’ — * And ))ray ’ said I, to the 
bride elect, as 1 met her soon after 
this, ‘what may h' your reason?’ 
She w'as a widow', and, like an old 
bird, w'lis not to be caught with ehaft*. 
She lookcil very grave and business- 
like, .Mul replied, ‘ There is a w idow'- 
hood on the estate.’ 

“ One had practised the ceremony 
beforehand — ^lio was a deaf man, but, 
unfortunately, he hc'id taken the wrong 
leaf \ and being asked if he w'ould, 
‘ forsaking- all other, keep thee ojily 
nnto her, so long as ye both shall 
live;’ and being nudged to answer, 
rejieated the response from the Order 
of Ihiptisms, ‘ I renounce them all.’ 

Tiiere is a very curious custom here, 
of ringing the wedding-peal for all 
■^vho die unmarried. They are then 
sn])po5ed to be mamed like St Catha- 
rine. Is this a iRnnaiit of Popish 
practices ! ! I Vi^as shocked the other 
day at an instance in wkich this cere- 
mony w^as performed. A wretched 
old creature died in the poor-house* ; 
it is true she wms never married, but 
her son attended her funeral. She 
had, in truth, lived a sad life, but was 
a St- Ciitliiirhic in ber death ; and oh! 
abused, insulted virgin purity ! she 
W'Jis now .the bride, and had her mar- 
riagc-peal. How strange it is, that 
the people themselves do not see the 
insult to all virtue ; the n^^cry, and 
th& silliness of this. flV 

“ Christenings — They tell of Bishop 

orteous. that he had an utter aver- 


sion to long names, and fine names, 
and more than one name. That be- 
ing called upon, when a parish priest, 
to chnslen a poor man’s child, Tho- 
mas Timothy, he dipped his finger 
hastily in the basin, cut the matter 
.and the names short, and christened 
the child ‘ Tom Tit.’ The fashion is 
now running, and has been for some 
years, to fine names — Bottys, Sallys, 
Sukeys, Nannys, are all gone ; — and, 
ajfrupas upon Njinny, I have seen the 
beautiful old ballad, ‘ O Nanny wilt 
thou ganj ■ with me,’ adapted to mo- 
dern elegance thus, ‘ Amelia, w'ill 
yon go w'ith me.’ Tins, however, 
has iu)thiii.? to do w ith ehurch chris- 
tenings, but b shows that ‘ a rose, by 
any other nanu',’ may in time smell 

SWl‘Ct(*l'. 

“ A clow n,w'ho had been engaged to 
god f ather, and had not practised 
httccling, iiullcrously disturbed the ce- 
remony, not Jong ago, by oieishoel- 
iiig- the has‘-o( k, and failing etnnplctcly 
over on his face on the bare stones. 
He cut Ids nose, the bleeding of which 
took him out of cliurch, and delayed 
ns some time. 

“ Now of names. — Surely I have en- 
tered on the register the strangest ima- 
ginable . A mason’s w ife, and belong- 
ing to the* iKxt jiarish, presented her 
urchin. What took plaeo is exfo-lly 
as follow ‘ Say tlu- name,’ said 1, 
with my iiiiger in the water. ‘ Acts, 
sir,’ said she. ^ Arts ^ said I, ‘ what 
do you mean ?’ Tlniiles I to myself, 1 
wdlJ ax the clerk to spnll it. He did, 
act s — so Acts was the babe, and 
will be while in this life, and will be 
doubly, trebly so registered, if ever it 
marries or dies. Afterwards, in the 
vestry, 1 asked the good woman what 
made her choose such a name. Her 
answer vethatim. ‘ V\'hy, sir, wc^ be 
religious people ; w c’ve got vour on 
cm already, and they be caal’d Mat- 
thew', Mark, Luke, and John, and so 
my husband thouglit he’d com])limcnt 
the Apostles a bit.’ The idea of com- 
plimenting the Apostles with this little 
dab of living mortar was too much ; 
even' I could not help laughing. I 
have no doubt she will go on to Reve- 
lations, they being particularly reli- 
gious people. I 

Funeral, — Poor farmer Q ! I 

feel for him — ^he has lost a good wife, 
and a good mother to his large family. 
It made my heart ache to see the poor 
man bringing his children;^ dowrn to 
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the youngest, all in decent mourning, 
to pay their last duty to a faithful wife 
and tender mother. They were ear- 
lier than I expected ; I overtook liim 
and his children (they were in a cover- 
ed cart, with curtains behind), half a 
mile from the church, in a shady lane. 
The sun was flickering through the 
foliage of the high hedge, and playing 
upon the dark curtains, and the young- 
est child, with almost an infantine 
smile, was playing 'with them, and 
putting her linger on the cliangeful 
liglit. As she removed the curtains, 
'witliiu ivcre seen the family group, 
the cast -down father at the head. The 
('hildren, from sixteen years of age 
downward, were variously alfccted — 
the elder weeping ; a middle one, pro- 
bably a pet, sobbing loudly ; others 
below, with a lixed look, as if sur- 
prised at the strangeness of their si- 
tuation. But the childish ijlay of the 
youngest, 'who could not, perhaps, 
conceive what Death was, was such a 
vindication oi* the v/isdom and good- 
ness. of Providence and Nature that 
t MTipers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
i have often since had the scene before 
me. That j^oor^child rccpiired uncon- 
sciousness of this* work Vs miseries, that, 
fully and deeply felt, would have torn 
its 'weak frame, and nipped the life in 
tlie bud, and therefore permanent sen- 
sibility was denied, and is denied to 
all such. I never sa'sv the awfuliicss 
of death and the newness and sportivc- 
jiess of life so brought together. The 
occasion was death, and the child was 
at play with it, and unhurt ; — and I 
thought of the jiassage — ' The wean- 
ed child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den.’ This incident 
of thus meeting the funeral affected 
mo greatly. There was another inci- 
dent attended it that distressed me at 
the time, and does so even now when 
1 think of it. How often do the most 
solemn and the ridiculous unite, and 
how difficult is it for poor weak infir- 
mity of human nature to say, to this 
I will positively incline, and resist the 
other. I trust I did resist ; but, my 
dear Eusebius, what must have been 
the case witlymu ? I received the fu- 
neral at the bottom of the church- 
yard, and there lives at the very gate 
the general tradesman of the village, 
who acts as undertaker. He stood at 
the head, directing the procession, and 
by his side, and fronting me, stood, as 
if waiting for the order to move# a 


tame magpie, the property of an old 
dame who lived in a cottage facing 
the undertaker's. The creature, with 
liis black coat and white breast, look- 
ed so like an undertaker with his scarf, 
and he stood so in order, and looked 
so up at me, that I w ould have given 
tlie world if any kind hand had wrung 
his neck. The procession began to 
move — and 'wdiat should the creature 
do but hop on and join me as I was 
reading the service, and so continued 
hopping close at my side, even into 
the chnrcli, and to the very .st(jp of 
the reading-desk. I did not dare to 
suggest to any one to remove him, for 
I know there is a superstition about 
magpies, and I feared directing the 
attention of the mourners to tlie cir- 
cumstance. He hopped out of church 
with me and peered into tlio grave', 
and then looked up at mo ; and yet 1 
went through the service, and I trust 
seriously — but there was at tinus a 
great difficulty. My good Kusebius, 

I tremble 'wdicii T ibiiik of you in such 
a situation; — w'^v, you would have 
been so taken pos.. ‘ssion of by your 
sense of the ridiculous, that 1 know 
not what gambols you would have 
made — you might have capered over 
the coffin for aught I can tell — have 
been called an unfeeling* wretch, and 
represented as such to the bishop of 
the diocese — all the while, that I will 
answer for you, your heart w^ould have 
been aching for the j)oor distressed 
family, and you w^ould have given 
your year's stipend — ay, much more — 
that this had not occurred, to add to 
their distress. 

Wo have had, as I think, a dis- 
graceful burial. A poor youtli, about 
nineteen years of age, has been biirhul 
in a ditch in the churchyard, nt twelve 
o’clock at night, because a stupid co- 
roner’s inquest jury would bring in 
their verdict— de se. It was as 
clear a case of temporary insanity as 
could be. The cfise was this : — The 
poor boy had gone into the town of 

on a market day, and had 

purchased a print with some little 
savings, intending, when he coidd 
save more, to buy another he saw. He 
returned home, ate a hearty supper, 
and was very cheerful — ^went into the 
stable to do up his horse, and tliere 
was found^spended and dead. 1 re- 
monstrati^r^vith the foreman of tlic 
jury. ^ We couldn’t by no means do 
no other,’ said he j * ror wc couldn't 
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discover the least reason for his de- 
stroying himself ! * — ‘ Then,’ said 1, 

*■ he did it •without reason, did he ?* — 

‘ Without the least,’ replied Jie. — 

^ Then,' said 3, ^ if ho had clone il 
with reason, with intiaitioji to he rc'- 
leased from a known trouble, and per- 
fectly in his reason, you would have 
brought in a contrarj^ verdict?* — 

* Insanity, "N^ithout doubt,* he re- 
plied. Oh, it is lamentable tliat the 
stupidity of a foreman should infect a 
•whole jury ! To argue further would 
have been a waste of words. This re- 
minds me to refer to another ease, in 
which a boy hanged himself, but was 
cut down in time. It happened a year 
and more bel’ore the last case. 1 was 
called to see the boy (an aipprentice 
to a poor and small farmer), he was 
a half stupid, half-cunning, and wholly 
wicked-looking boy, stunted in griCA t h, 
apparently about sixteen years of age. 
The account given of him was, tliat lie 
was dcsjiei’iitely wicked — that, a litde 
before, ho liacl attempted to drive tlie 
])loug’h over one of the fanner’s child- 
ren, and they were greatly afraid of 
him. 1 talked to the boy — ‘ Why did 
he do it : ’ — ^ Tluulovil had told him to 
do it .* — ‘ Where did he sec him ?* — ‘ V ery 
often.’ — * What sort of a person was her' 

‘Like a gentleman, with a bit of 

white hanging over his boots.* 1 then 
loft the boy and went into ilic house 
to talk with his mother, who had 
arrived, and diroct(‘d tlie doctor to 
be sent for. IVii.in 1 went out to 
the boy again, a man wlio had walk- 
ed to the farm with me, was ma- 
king him repe;it, after him, the Lord's 
Prayiu*. They had jnst come to the 
words, ‘ Give us this day our d£^ 
bread.’ — ‘ Bread ! ’ said the "boy, 
with stupid astonishment, looldng uj) 
ill the gentleman’s face ; ‘ we don’t 
ha' much bread — mostly taties.’ — I 
knew the medical men would give 
him physic, and I, to keep him safe 
ill the interim, gave him promise of 
a treat worth living for — that, Sim- 
day-wcek, if he would come to the 
Piirjioiiage, 1 would give him a good 
diiiucr of roast-beef, and a shilling in 
his pocket. lie did not make another 
attempt, hut he turned out very ill — 
was near committing murder, and, 
through fear of it, induced a poor girl 
to marry him. 1 fear it was a sad af- 
fair, and perhaps will end in one of 
the deep tragedies of the lower walks 
of life, of which there are more than 


the higher wot of. I Lad recollected 
this youth being once a* scholar in our 
Sunday school, but be staid a very 
short lime, and then showed cither 
III. wicketUics^ or lii.-^ ignorance, for, 
to a question in tlie Catechism, he 
returned thanks ‘ for this state of 
starvation.* I took no notice of it ; 
and he w^as, in truth, ragged and 
starved enough. There is a quaiiit- 
iiess in these half-cunning, wicked, 
stupid persons, sometimes tliat is very 
like wit. I remember an instance. A 
half-witted boy, maintained by the pa- 
rish, w as in the habit of tearing off all 
his clothes, till found a method of 
buttoning his jacket behind. Doubt- 
less he was not fed like a fat friar. 
Meeting one day a greyhound (there 
is al-w'ays a felio’i\ /lup between such 
and these dumb creatures), Ik* lookcil 
earnestly at liini, aiul flit with his 
hand down his back-bore, and sjiauiK'il 
him round Ids body. ‘ .Via iii\ poor 
fellov.V said he, Gt is liad times for 
you and 1 since buttoiiing-iu in the 
back is come into fashion.’ It is \ cry 
questionable if ecliicrdion ^vould add 
any thing to the intellects or habits of 
these i)oor creatures^ W o never could 
establish more than a Sunday scliool. 
There is nf> class of persons iiidif- 
ftvout to cducatioii as frinuers ; tluy 
do not edvo any eucouvag(*ineut to iu 
There L good and evil in most things. 
I have seen so unui) loss (jf filial and 
parental afli'ction from the he- 

e.oining tlie geiiend siijiporter (for it 
frcqaeiitiy liaiqieos that old jieople in 
a poor-house kiiOAv nothing whatever 
of their families, if they bo dead or 
living, Ibongli perhaps not separated 
many miles), that I doi;bt much if the 
little hearts of cliildren, or the bigger 
of their mothers, are bettered by the 
removal of the one fumi the other, as 
in inf, lilt schools ; and the removal of 
the solicitude, the hourly care, is, it is 
to be feared, at tin* same time a remo- 
val of iitil’ction. Why should they at 
these infant schools loach the children 
such antics ? 'Pliey learn the nume- 
ration-table by tlmnqiiiig or slapping, 
rather indecorously occasionally, the 
different parts of their persons, and 
cannot count ‘ •wum, too, dree, fower, 
vivc,’ wdthout it. There is by far too 
much rote learning, parroting in child- 
ren’s schools. A sensible friend told 
me he was called in to hear the child- 
ren, when, disgusted wdth the parrot- 
order of the thing, he said to one of 
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the children, when quite another ques- 
tion should have been asked, ' Come, 
my good little boy, tell me what*s 
your duty to your father and mother r’ 
* It*s all sill and misery,’ squeaked 
out the urchin. Perhaps, in the mo- 
dern system of separation, the answer 
may become appropriate. I remcm- 
l^er a circumstance narrated by a friend 
that at the time much amused mo. A 
very good lady had taken groat pains 
to establish, 1 boliove at Bath, an in- 
fant or children’s school upon a large 
scale, and had sent into the country a 
person who happened to be one of the 
Society of Friends, to collect money 
and apple-trees for the school garden. 
He called upon the narrator, and told 
hi ; double purpose. 'Ah!’ said my 
friend, ' apple-trees 1 a very proper 
thing, and the poor little cliiklrcn will 
have nice aiiplcs to eat.’ — ' Not, 
friend,' (puttii Starch, ' nor to ciit.* 
— ' OJi I for puddings, then ! better 
still: — a very good plan.* — 'No, 
hkii’t fur puddings neitliei, nor ])ies.' 
— 'No?* slid my friend; ‘what 
then?' — * It is to teach them to 
tutiyiation , — * Oh! that is it. is it ? 
'i'o ivsist temptation! That is very 
''trauge. Mayiiap, then, you are not 
jie(piaint('d with a book that, in my 
younger days, was tbongbt nmeli of — 
ind(‘ed we were made to read it daily, 
and learn it ; and 1 recollect a passage 
in it well, ibr 1 ahvays ri*poatcd it 
tv. ice a-day, rising in the morning and 
going to hed at night. Perliajis you 
never read tliat book, for it was taught 
me by my mother bofon* infant scliools 
were thonglit of. The ])assagc Avas 
this: ‘ Lead ns not info temptation,’ 
— This Avas too miicli for the district 
missionary for the planting of apple- 
trees ; he broke away with some 
Avarmth, saying, ‘ Ah, friend, I sec 
thee dost knoAv nothing about it.’ — 
d'licre is something pleasant in the 
conceit that the little urehins of our 
present day, by a littli* routine of 
slapping o// their sides to the miniera- 
tion-table, and singing all that they 
should say to the canticle of ‘ This is 
the AA’ay to London toAvn,* should be 
so very superior to our fidl-groAvn’ 
tirst parents.** I have very little expe- 
rience in these matters, but it does 
appear to me that it would be much 
better to ‘ whip th’ oftendiiig Adam 
out of them* before they arc put in 
the way of temptation ; and certainly 
they Avill have some tunes and slap- 


ping practices of perpetual motion to 
unlearn before they will be of use in 
any known trade or employment. 

“ I do not sec that there A\as any 
occasion for my attending the funeral of 
Fanner M., to ride in proco&Hon live 
miles from the house to the church. My 
unlucky clumsiness has put me cpiite 
out of humour Avith myself and llie 
silly people. I Avas invited at half- 
j)ast ten, and thought it AAas to break - 
last, blit it turned out to be a dinner 
at twelve. It was a wet day, thi' 
whole house smell of damp and black 
cloth. 1 never saAv inonniing look so 
ill and inauspicious as upon the com- 
pany (*f farmers in top-boots. 1 fell 
quite out of jdace and iineonifoi table. 
Blit let me give some account ol* the 
dinner. I suppose it Avas according 
to some rule. There was ;i jiiece of 
beef at the lop, next to liiat a tilli‘t of 
veal, tlicn a leg of mutton — then ;i leg* 
of mutton, a till(‘t of aiul a ])iece 
of lieef ; the sides had h.iked jdiini- 
j>u(Idingso])p()sitetocach otlier. E\'erv 
thing Avas by diijdreate, so that, from 
the centre, the top and bottom Avere 
exactly alike. Before setting olf, the 
nurse that had attended the sick man 
brought round cake and Avine, Avilh a 
Ijcculiar cake folded in paiier tor each 
to ])ut in our ])ockets. It Avas cer- 
tainly A^orystiiiiid of me — and I thought 
the old iiag, when she t'litercd the 
room, looked like an Alecto — ^but so 
it liaj>pencd, as I ]>ut out 1113' hand to 
t ike the glass, and at the same time 
turning’ somewhat round, the sleevt* of 
iny goAvn knocked down the A\inc‘- 
glass, si>ilt the wine, and broke tiu* 
ghu^s. The old nurse croaked out in 
a tone that arrested every one’s atten- 
tion, ‘ There will be another deatli in 
the family! the parson has sjiilt the 
wine and broken the glass ! * J thought 
she sj)at vipers out of lujr ngl3" mouth. 
All looked first at each other and then 
at me. Iff laid been giiiby of murder 
they could not have looked, as it then 
;ij»pcarecl to me, Avith more scoAvling 
asj»ccts. I raa}'^ non- add to this, that, 
in fiiet, it little signified. The 'igni- 
ficant looks at each other 011 the occa- 
sion were not on mj^ account. Th(‘ 
sister of the dead man, whose husband 
was present, was then actually dying 
of a consumption ; and in the course 
of a very few months the widower 
and the widow made the omen 
lucky by sanctifying it in church in 
holy matrimony. 1 will, hoAi^evcr, 
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take great care not to spill wine again 
at a funeral) for it is not to be expect- 
ed that on all occasions the parties 
concerned in the omen will so help me 
out of the predicament. There arc a 
great many silly people very w ise in 
their own conceit, that for ever tell 
you philosophy has driven superstition 
from the land, which only proves 
these foolish i)eople know very little 
of the land, and are themselves super- 
stitious enough to believe that the 
whole world is rolled up in their own 
persons. I will venture to say, there 
never w'as more superstition — political 
and religious. Ileasonablo things are 
rejected in both, and absurdities and 
impossibilities believed in both. Many 
of our large cities are divided be- 
tween those tw’o infatuations. The 
one half is a hot-bed, where the ncAvest 
religions are raised as occasions may 
require, and the other half rears poli- 
tical mushrooms, poisonous and cre- 
dulous. But there is still pretty mucli 
of the old superstitions remaining in 
country places ; aild I am not sure 
that it can be replaced by a better — it' 
is generally harmless. How man}” 
town-thousands take tens of thousands 
of Morrison’s pills, and why should 
not the country have its cunning man ? 
I have known throe old women no- 
torious witches, one believed herself 
to be one at last; 1 saw her die, when 
she had a very large pair of scissars 
laid cn her bed, and she moved her 
fingers as she '^roidd clip with them. 
She could not then speak. The peo- 
ple about her said, all the boxes and 
drawers in the room must be opened, 
or the soul couldn’t escape, and that 
was the reason she was so long dying. 
When they thiid^ a person is dying 
you will always find them facilitate 
the passage by opening the boxes. 
By the by, two old nurses were over- 
heard complimenting each other on 
their many * beautifid corpses,’ and 
their various methods of making peo- 
ple die easyi when one whipped a bit 
of tape out of her pocket, and said she 
alv/ays found when they struggled, 
that just gently pressing this against' 
the throat was an invaluable remedy 
for hard dying — they went off like in- 
fants In a slee}). But to the matter of 
witches — of the two other, one is now 
living, and was shot at by a young 
farmer, who thought himself bewitch- 
ed, with a crooked sixpence ; it went 
through hpr petticoat. This not suc- 


ceeding, he caught her and drew 
blood from her arm. Her witchcraft, 
I believe, consisted in her having more 
sense than her neighbours, and being 
able to read and write. But there is a 
much worse superstition creeping in 
very fast. The Initiated are religion- 
ists. They get a poor weak creature 
in among them in a heated close room, 
and roar and throw themselves into 
wonderful tantrums, calling upon the 
Lord, ami ordering him very auda- 
ciously to come down and convert the 
sinner. 1 have often hoard them, and 
on one occasion a person came t)ut, I 
asked him what was doing. Ho said 
that John Hodge was ' under a strong 
conviction,’ and would soon give in. 
And so in fact he did, for 1 hoard a 
tremendous noise, which I found to be, 
that the poor feliov/ had tumbled df)wn 
in a fit, and th(*y all fell down ujxui 
him, shouting, laughing, ami giving* 
thanks. I cannot possibly doscjribc 
the uproar and blasplicnious tiumilt I 
heard with my own ears. There was 
a young girl, about seven I eon yours of 
age, bad been, as they said, pul into a 
trance by the spirit for three dajs. 
On her awaking she told the Initiated, 
and they to all the neighbourhood, 
that she had been to the ‘ wicked 
place,' and had there scon !Mrs B. (a 
very respectable lady of the next 
j>ar!sh) trying to cscaja' fiom tlio h‘ro, 
and the devil tossing lier b:ck with a 
pitchfork. Slie, vith a deputation, 
went a few days after to Mrs B. to 
warn her of her danger. How sorry 
am I to say it, tlie visions of this 
young girl were scarcely disbelieved 
by any, at most doubted, but very 
many of the poor believed all she said. 
The girl turned inspired preacher, as 
might have been expected, and would 
have been the founder of a now sect 
in the parish had she staid long ; but 
she went off with a male preacher, and 
wo never heard more of her, and there 
was an end of it. I dare say when 
she is somewhat older, and has learnt 
a few more tricks, she will start up in 
full blaze in London, and be the x>us- 
sessor of Joanna Southcotts’ silver 
pap-disti and cradle. 

Ghosts Aave been seen ; there is more 
than one person walks. Now this re- 
minds me of a whimsical scene. It is 
the c^tom in the parish to have sand 
floMrs: A new one was laid in the 
poor-house ; after a certain time it 
xhust be beat till quite bard. The 
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operation of the beating and pounding 
ill this instance took place in the nighty 
by 11 solitary mason — a seemingly 
simple fellow, but a great knave. The 
poor-house window looks into the 
chiirch-yaril, below the level of which 
is the floor. Tliis house nearly joined 
mine, and the noise awoke us, and it 
Vir<is thought thieves were breaking in. 
A young man in the house jumped out 
of bod and slipped on my surplice, de- 
termined to ascertain from w’hence the 
noise came. He looked in at the win- 
dow from the churchyard, and saw 
tile mason hard at it : of course at 
such w'ork he could hear no step ; so 
lliat, when the young man suddenly 
apiK ared before him in his surplice, 
he took him for a ghost or an angel, 
di'opt his r.immers, and was upon his 
knees in a moment, crying — ‘O Lord, 
() Lord, don’t come nigh me; go 
back again, go back again ; wliich of 
llu'ia tilings (meaning the ancient 
tombs) did ye conic out of?’ He fell 
sick from fright, and put himself oii 
Ids club for a fortnight. I have often 
trioil to make out tlie exact ideas the 
people have of angels — for they 
t ill, a great deal about them. The 
I r: t that I can make of it is. that they 
are children, or children’s heads and 
bhouUlers winged, as reiirescntcd in 
church paintings, and in plastcr-of- 
ihiris cm coiihigs ; we have a goodly 
roAV of them all the length of onr ceil- 
ing, and it cost the parish, or rather 
the then minister 1 believe, who in- 
dulged them, no tritic to have tlie 
eyes blacked, and nostrils, and a touch 
of light-red in the clieeks. It is no- 
torious and scriptural they think, that 
the hofhf dies, hut nothing being said 
about the head and shoulders, they 
have a sort of belief tliat they arc 
]) reserved to angels — which are no 
other than dead young children. 
A medical man told me, that he w^as 
cjilled upon to visit a woman who had 
hccu confined, and all whose children 
had died. As he came to the door, a 
neighbour came out to him, lifting 
up her hands and eyes, and saying, 
‘ O she’s a blessed ’onian — a blessed 
’oman.’ — ^ A blessed woman,’ said 
he ; ^ W'hat you moan ? — she isn’t 
dead, is she?* — ^ Oh no — ^but this 
un’s an angel too — she’s a blessed 
’oman, for she breeds angels the 
Ijord.’ There «|is something^ wjry 
siiocking in ; it will be so to read 
as it is to w .e — ^but being true, it 


must be written, or we cannot give 
true and faithful accounts of things as 
they arc. I called hut a short time 
since at a farm-house, where was an 
old womans a servant, in trouble, 1 
believe, about one of her family ; and 
there was a middle-aged, solemn-look- 
ing woman trying to comfort her ; 
and in a dialect 1 cannot pretend to 
spell, which made ^ the more odd, 
told her she ought to go to church, 
and look up at the little angels she 
was sitting under, and see their pre- 
cious eyes, and take comfort from 
them. 

** I had for some time observed 
the parish-clerk hurried in his man- 
ner, and flushed in his face ; and one 
morning I saw him running wildly, 
apparently without an object — ^but 1 
said nothing. All his relatives and 
connexions were Methodists, and 1 
knew he frequented their cliapel ; but 
little did I tliink that any one of the 
sect would boast of driving him out of 
his senses. Hut so it was ; on Sun- 
day night one of the principal j)ersoiis 
in the village of that persuasion came 
to me with a very solemn and myste- 
rious and mystical face, and told me 
that my clerk was out of his mind ; 
that he had been at chapel, and heard 
a most powerful — a most working dis- 
course from the Rev. Mr A. ; that he 
was then raving, and it was wished 
that I should go and see him. * My 
good friend,’ said I, ^ do not either 
yourself or your reverend minister 
take any burden upon your consciences 
that you have driven the poor fellow 
mad. I assure you it is no such 
thing — 1 saw it coming on this week 
past.* That which should have com- 
forted, however, made my informant 
chop-fallen. Hut will it be Credited 
at headqusurters ? his friends of the 
connexion went to the cunning man — 
that, by the bye. I wen t to see the poor 
fellow. IMelanciioly as was the cir- 
cumstance, tile scene was ludicrous in 
the extreme. He was sitting up in 
bed, surrounded by his friends ; some 
wore praying, some crying. When 
'I arrived there was a pause ; but wbat 
made the scene so ludicrous was the 
position, the employment, and expres- 
sion of features of the carpenter of 
the ‘village, a sot, .and unshavod. Ho 
was behind the clerk on the bolster ; 
he looked for all the world like a great 
baboon ; and he was shaving the head 
of the unfortunate man, and pretty 
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much perhaps as he would plane a 
board. The clerk, as I said, was sit- 
ting up in bed ; he knew me, and con- 
versed, but incoherently, with me ; 
theii broke out into singing, with the 
following intermixture of spiritual ad- 
dress to me : — 

‘ 3Iy love, she is a pretty maiM, 
Tallura, lura, lura. 

Oh, sir, these^re rough means of 
grace — 

Tallura^ lm*a, lura.’ 

Again went the plane over his head, 
and again — * These are certainly 
rough means of grace — 

Tallura, lura, lura.* 

Poor fellow — my dear Eusebius, 
had you been there ! — ^but I will spare 
you — I will only tell you one fact, 
that the coroner’s jury and foreman 
who sat upon the body of the poor 
boy were there ; and I would not 
answer for tlic manner in which they 
would have handled you. I said the 
friends went to the cunning man — the 
result was, that, in a week or two, 
they walked the poor man by a river, 
and suddenly pushed him in, and drew 
him out, they said, cured. Certain it 
is he did recover perfectly, and never 
has been so since. Now, my^ dear 
Eusebius, you never would ham* sus- 
pected danger in such a duty*; tind 
well do I know the human sympathies 
that throb from your heart, and set in 
motion every nerve, sinew, and lind) 
to run to the relief of the afflicted, 
without considering if any relief can 
be given, or what danger may be to 
yourself in offering it, would have 
sent you to the spot, whatever might 
have been the consequence. 

There is anoflier incident of the 
ludicrous, which I am almost abliamed 
to mention — it may bear the appear- 
ance of levity — far from such is my 
intention, in any part of this letter. 
One side of our churchyard is bound- 
ed by an orchard, into which, some- 
how or other, a poor ass had strayed, 
ami either not liking his quarters, or 
being e?ither-wise, or from some 
cause or other, at the very moment, 
mind you, that 1 was in the pulpit, 
and had just uttered the words, ‘ Let 
us ijray,* set -up such a hideous and 
continued braying, that Imlf the con- 
gregation were on the laugh or in the 
titters. It woul(L almost seem as ^ 


the animal had mistaken the doubtful 
letters, or, I should say, letters of affi- 
nity, and had followed an injunction, 
that, in the eyes of the congregation, 
put us on an affinity. Now, Euse- 
bius, you know you could not have 
borne this ; you would have burst out, 
and tossed your sennon-ease in the 
air ; and though they had been the 
heaviest of discourses — the ‘ semiones 
repentes per humiim’ — tliey would 
have risen ' fugitive pieces,’ and been 
lost as the sibyl’s leaves. Yoiir 
detestation of liypocrisy would, I 
fear, have sometimes led you into 
imprudences. AH is not gold that 
glitters ; true, hut if we handle brass 
too roughly to sliow its tarnish, we are 
not the better pleased with the odour 
of our own hands. I will tell you of 
a beggar that came to my door, and 
his presumption in begging — hut I 
will contrast him with another charac- 
ter — every parish has its ‘ u^’er-do- 
wcels.’ Tlicre is a great difference, 
howc\ er, iji roguee . There is your hon- 
est rogue, who will do j^ou a gt>od 
turn, and always remembers a kind- 
ness ; there is a dishonest rogue — ho 
is a hypoerite. One of the former 
kind was working for a friend of miiio, 
who told me the dialogue that passed 
between them. ^ How comes it, John, 
that you’re no better off, — you’re* a 
luuuly follow enough, but it seen)h 
you’re one of tJie poorest, and iievei* 
did yourself much good?’ — ^ Why, 
I’ll tell yt)u Avliat it is, sir, 1 w.is as 
honest a \cller as any in the p/irisli, 
but 1 don’t know how ’twere, but I 
were *lw.ays poor ; and so says I to 
myself, John this won’t do, thee must 
make a change ; and so, sir, 1 took to 
stealing a bit, warn’t particular,' a duck 
or a goos(; or some such matter, aiid 
then 1 fell into poaching, and then 1 
got into jail, and somehow or other T 
got out o’t ; and then said 1 to myself, 
John, this on’t do neither — thee must 
change again.’ — ‘ Well, John, and 
what then ? ’ — ^ Why, sir, now I do 
mix it.’ This now was an honest 
rogue, or ‘ indifferent honest.’ But 
take tlie other rogue ; he too affected 
Ins honesty and yet if as a hypo^te. 
A man called at my door one Sunday 
evening, mark you the daj, and sent 
me in a written paper, contdning the 
confession of his sins; that .be liad 
committed'many mpre than down 
in that paper, that wer^ too bad to 
1bieHtion« that he had been (Jirumm’d 
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out of one or two regiments, and had 
been a most incorrigible scoundrel ; 
now note the rest, up to last Thursday, 
that then, happening to go into the 

meeting house at , he heard 

a discourse from the llev. Mr B. the 
minister, and came out a ' converted 
man.' This was literally as I tell 
it to you. 1 let him know that con- 
sidering he had -committed so many 
crimes and had been drummed out of 
regiments, I would take care that he 
should be whipt out of tiie parish if 
found in it a quarhu* of an hour after 
my notice. Now, my dear Eusebius, 1 
had no right to do this, and probably 
not to say this, but 1 fear you would 
have taken the ohice of beadle into 
your own bauds, and not forgotten the 
stuff. 1 well rccollett when I first 
came into the parish (^shall 1 describe 
the first day ? no 1 won’t, 1 have my 
reasons.) As I said, when 1 first caiiio 
into the parish, a mumping old woman 
came up to me to try what she could 
g( t from me. She lio])ed I was ‘ one 
of the heaveu-pciit rainistors.' May I 
1)0 forgivou ! I sidd I was scut by the 
E -'..•lor. Eiiiding that would not d(j, 
sl‘c holdly begged, and boasted how 
laiK'Ii she lia'i received from iny j)re- 
dccossor. ‘Now,’ said 1, ‘ tell mewhat 
'\^i^l satisfy your’ and I put on sucli an 
air of benevolent simplicity, tliat for 
once my own hypocrisy ucrved me 
instead of argument, and I took her in. 
She thought Iwas in a most giv ing mood, 
‘ Tell me,’ said I, ‘what will satisfy 
yon ? ’ ‘ Wliy, your honour, the ranies 
of a duck or a fowl two or three times 
a week, and a shilling now and then ; ’ 
and I counted up the number of poor 
CMpial claimanta, and number of ducks 
and fowls rocpiircd per week. Now 
I must do justice to the poor, and say 
that, in general, they are very thankful 
for attentions, and for any little matter 
given, and that they are by no means 
like that mumping old woman. But 
there is notliiiig pleases them more 
tliun sitting down in their cottages wdth 
them, and talking, not formally, with 
them, but in an easy familiar manner, 
illustrating what you say by objects 
and things around you. If^hey do 
iiot suspect 3|pu arc ‘ lecturing’ them, 
they like being led on to think and 
reason, find put in their own argu- 
ments. ** It is a wicked falsehood, tiiat 
the clergy are not greatly respected. 
It tnust, you may be^sure, take a long 
time and systematic villany at all to 


succeed in removing the respect that 
parishioners, i)articularly the poorer, 
have for their clergy. They talk to 
their clergy in a way that no other 
class of persons do i and even those 
who are not of the good of the tiock, 
feel abashed and chocked, under the 
clorgymanls eye, and thus pay iiomage 
to what they conceive to be religion 
and virtue ; and even these, if they 
want advice, notwithstanding the sense 
of their own shame, to Avliom do they 
.*<*0 ? 1'hcy all think the elerg^^man is 
the poor mail’s irieiid one way or ano- 
ther ; and tlicy are certainly jealous of 
his duty being infringed upon by any 
one cL(‘ ; they Avon’t let others talk to 
them as the clergyman does. They 
become impatient and peevish — to lec- 
ture, advise, or any tiling they look 
upon as approaching it, is, in their 
eyes, like claiming a superior authority 
over them. They admit this in tho 
clergyman, hut are not easily brought 
to like it ill another, and this is the 
reason that all the Dissenters give 
themselves the religious distinction 
of autiiority, and call themselves 
iev(‘rcnd. 1 have recently had in- 
stances of this dislike. I Avas obliged 
to 1)0 absent a fcAV days, and as the 
Avife of a farmer bad been long ill, and 
her life was very precarious, 1 rccpiest- 
ed Mrs P. to visit her. She did* so ; 
but Ijio woman w^as cold to her, and 
almost sullen. Mrs P. was well qua- 
lified to discourse ‘ seriously’ with 
lier ; she did so, and read to her with 
mud) zeal, animation, and piety. Only 
once the Avomaii seemed to take any 
notice, and then she seemed inclined 
to speak herself. Mrs P, paused, 
Avheii the woman looked her in tlu; 
face, and said, ‘ Do yo ever make use 
of any geese, because I’ve vfteeii, and 
may he yoi^’ll takft one a Aveek ? ’ 

“ The poor Avomaii did not Jive a 
month ; and, by the bye, IsaAvJicr die, 
and must notice hoAv easy death 
seemed to be to her. She was in bed, 
leaning her liead upon her hand, the 
arm raised and resting on the elbow — 
she Avas sound asleep, gently sn(>ring 
— her breathing suddenly, ceased for a 
second or two, tlicii returned once or 
twice so, and returned not again ; and 
it Avas only bysthc cessation we knew 
she was^lead; the position and the 
features remained unaltered. 

“ But I. was speaking of instances of 
dislike, or coldness to religious con- 
versation in general, excepting from 
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the clergyman. The other instance 
leaves no pleasant impression perhaps ; 
hilt I tell it as it happened. A man 
liad met with an accident, from which 
he fell into an illness likely to he soon 
fatal. A good servant of mine wont 
to y m often, and on one occasion told 
him he ought to pray very earnestly. 
He shocked the visitor by saying pee- 
vishly,'^ I do pray to the Lord as hard 
as 1 can, and if the Lord won’t take 
that, I can’t do no more.* Now, I 
mention this to show the difference ; 
for when I visited him, as I did before 
and subsequently, lie was the humblest 
of the humble. Let us not be un- 
charitable — a moment of pain, of dis- 
tressing anxiety for those he might 
leave behind him, must not be taken 
to show -the man ; but at that time, 
and the language sounds coarser in 
our cars than was his meaning. It is 
“U good rule, ‘ judge not.* 

Oil my return after the temporary' 
jibsenco I have just mentioned, I was 
Jc'd, rather malapropos, from the sor- 
rowful aspect of a parishioner, into a 
mistake. I found the blacksmith had 
buried bis wife. He was leaning 
against his door, looking yery dejected, 
when I accostedhim, and told him I was 
sorry for his loss. * ’Tis a great loss,’ 
said he, ^ surely.’ 1 reminded him that 
it was inevitable that we should lose 
those dear to us, or they ; and that 

the condition He did not lot me 

finish my sentence, but broke forth, 
with energy. ‘ darig it, ’t’aiiit 
she ! I don’t care for she ; but they’ve 
took away all her things.’ I did not 
think, or I ought not to have thought, 
lie luid great rcascu to care for her, but 
seeing him so dejected, I did not know 
hut that habit had made him feel her 
loss. It seems her relations had come 
to the funeral, and having possession 
of the room, had rifled the boxes. 

I have often noted a dift'ercncc in 
the sympathy with the dying in the 
rich and in the poor. With the for- 
mer, there is generally great caution 
used that the sick should not think 
theu^c'lves going ; if it is to be dis- 
covered, it is rather in a more delicate 
attention, a luo ’e affectionate look, 
which the sick c;ui:>ot at all times dis- 
tinguish from the u»*dinary manner. 
The poor, on the contrary, tell the 
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sick at once, and without any circum- 
locution, that they never will get over 
it. Is it that the shock is less to the 
poor, that they have fewer objects in 
this world for which life might be 
desirable ? But this is somethnes dan- 
gerous. I was once going to visit a 
poor woman, and met the parish sur- 
geon, and ciK^uircd for his patient. 
He told me the room was full of 
friends and nciglihours, all telling lier 
she couldn’t last long ; and, said ho, 
' I make no doubt she will not, for 
she is sinking, because she thinks she 
is dying ; yet 1 sec no other reason 
why she should, and 1 could not get 
one to leave the room.’ 1 entered; 
my authority had a bettor eflect. 1 
turned all but one out of the room, 
and thou addressed the woman, who 
was apparently exhausted and speech- 
less. 1 told her exactly what the 
surgeon had said, and that she would 
not die, but be restored to her child- 
ren and husband. The woman posi- 
tively started, raLcd Iscrsclf in bed, 
and said, with an energy of whieh I did 
not think her capable, * What! am 
1 not dying ? shan’t I die ? — No ! then 
thank the Lord, I shan’t die.’ I gave 
strict orders that none should be ad- 
mitted — and the "v^ omau did recover, 
and has often thanked me for having 
s ived her life. Clergymen should b.e 
aware of this prop{uisi{y in the ])Oor, 
that, when miseiiievoiis, they may 
counteract it.” 

I have written, dear ft lend, a 
long letter. I will not, r/r/ injindunu 
lay before you parocliial details. Per- 
haps you will sec from what I have 
written, that many things must occur 
that do not, previously to undertaking 
parochial chaige, enter into the ima- 
gination of a curate. However diffi- 
cult it may bo to “ know yourself,” 
I have taken some pains that you 
should know something about a pa- 
rish ; for wliich, notwithstanding that 
you are really zealous, sincere, gene- 
rous, and pious, I must say, 1 think, 
for the reasons given, you arc unqua- 
lified. Should you still doubt, question 
me as you please, and 1 will answer 
you with all sincerity. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Z. 
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PERICLES AND ASFASIA. 


No. II. 


The author Tvho can commit pecca- 
dilloes is a happy man. He must not 
live in a glass-house, and have an in- 
surmountable propensity for pelting 
his neighbours. He must not be a 
literary Pharisee, thanking his own 
worshipped genius that he is not as 
other men arc, prone to fits of napping, 
perpetrators of anachronism, bi-eakers 
of Priscian’s head, “ or even as this 
publican,” meaning thereby any par- 
ticidar writer with honi, for the time 
being-, he happens to compare himself. 
His wise and generous rule must he 
couched in a Iloratian clause — 

“ cenium pelunuatju^j damiisque 

cissim,'" 

Under shelter of that motto, he may 
lapse into small ofiences, and have 
f hem all forgiven. ( )iir foremost poet, 
tipoe Shakspearc died, was now and 
tlicn guilty of faloc (piantities ; but that 
great man was ever the huniane-^t of 
judges toward tlie faults of others, and 
therefore the pedant, 'who had i)rcsu- 
med to snarl at Siii Walii.!?, would 
have been unauiinously kicked out of 
any civilized company in Europe. 

"Mr Tiaudor, on the contrary, can 
Ijroteiid to no venial sins, nor plead 
eharaefer in bar of judgment at a cri- 
tical tribunal. The most insignificant 
of the errors 'we shall proceed to ex- 
pose, detected by him in the "work of 
a “ Scotchman or half- Scotchman,” 
would have called forth his keenest 
ridicule or most obstreperous indigna- 
tion. Nor, while the better ]iortioii of 
the truly learned among his compa- 
triots would have held aloof, would 
there have been wanting long-eared 
specimens of the genus Morpeth, to 
extend their uncoutli jaws in fancied 
triumph, and bray accordant to the 
key-note of their leader. Nay, crea- 
tures of a still lower grade, depastu- 
ring the Caledonian commons, would 
liave agonized in their little efforts to 
l)roloiig the flin, stretching out their 
scraggy necks with an o])prohrious 
hiss, or shaking, with air of conscious 
rectitude, their befeathered extremi- 


ties, at the close of each anserine 
cackle. Our geese, unlike the guar- 
dians of the Capitol, arc never heard 
but to the dishonour of their coiintiy. 

Up, then, with the black flag to our 
mast-head ! No mercy to age or sex- 
folly, fault, or inadvertence — we will 
let drive a broadside at every unguard- 
ed avenue, through "which we may 
sweep the decks of the Pericles and 
Aspasia. What a sweet craft she was 
but a moment since, “ walking the 
"waters like a thing of life,” canvass^ 
hunt, colours flying — and noi^ ! only 
look at her two seconds after we have 
beat to ejuarters ! . •' 

To speak plainly, wc "will handle 
Mr LaiidorV mistakes as tliey occur. 

“ K|iimedeii asked me,” sa>s Aspasia,’ 
“ M lie (her the 'vvoineii of Ionia had left off 
earing ear-rings. 1 answered, that I be- 
lieved they always h ul worn them, and 
f/tui thci/ u’cie introduced hy the Persians, 
^^ho had fceeixetl them from nations more 
remote.” 

A.si)a^ia hno'W' better ; fur she knew 
lier Homer — 

'Kv Va.^u. ejiVara nJtsv /.a/SakC/, 

fAOeOiVTK’ aSTeXa/ZTST'a 

*• Her ear-’ringh clasp’d, that roimd 
her lustre raj’d,* 

As gciiiiJi’d with light their trijilc pen- 
dants play’d.” 

.Iniio, in the passage from "which 
these lines are taken, is making her 
toilet in the chambers of Olympus, 
but it is for a visit to tlie other side of 
the water ; and the poet, moreover, 
living in Ionia, and most familiar with 
Ionian usages, of course dresses his 
goddess after the highest fashion of the 
dames around liim. The -women of 
Ionia, therefore, unquestionably Indul- 
ged in auricular appendages, centuries 
before they had any communication 
with Persia, and within the knowledge 
of one who never names the Persians, 
nor seems so much as to dream of 
their existence. If we may judge from 
works of art,* and some evidence of a 
different nature, the Greek ladies ap- 


* Vol. I. p. 22, 
\OLN XLI. NO, CCLVIII. 


* Wbikelman, I, 641. 
2 1 


* Sotliebj. 
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pear to haye adopted the use of ear- 
rings from the Egyptians. 

Homer he^s Helen jiretty ritjo- 
rously out of sights but he opens his 
heart to the virtues of Andromache-’*' 
Pericles is supposed to blunder out 
this bit of criticism. Had he really 
done so ! — and had Aristophanes got 
hold of it ! 

The terms of the proportion should 
be precisely reversed. The virtues of 
Andromache are indeed touched by 
Homer with a loving hand — hut a 
light one. There is the famous part- 
ing interview with Hector in Book 
Suth of the Iliad, hackneyed enough, 
but still heart-subduing, even when 
lisped out by tiny schoolboy, like any 
‘thing on earth rather than the daugh- 
ter of Eetion, with one hand, accord- 
ing to the custom of crocodiles, insert- 
ed fai breeches-pocket, the other clea- 
ving air with a see- saw motion to the 
true Popian cadence of 
“ Too daring prince ! ah, whither dost 
thou run ? 

Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 

There is the charming allusion in 
Book Eighth to her care of Hector’s 
horses — feeding them before their mas- 
ter-^as none but a perfect anatomist 
-of the human heart wrould have ven- 
tured to describe — the force of which 
utterly evaporates in both Pope and 
Sotheby, and which the barbarous vil- 
lains, Heync and Payne Knight, 
would eject altogether. Beautifully 
imagined, too, and beautifully execu- 
ted is much of that trying scene in 
the Twenty-second Book, where the 
dragged corse of the vanquished hus- 
band is brought under the very eyes 
of the wife. How exquisitely ushered 
in, with all the overpowering pathos 
of a well-managed contrast ! 

** Thus mourn’d the mother, ere his wife 
had heard 

Of Hector’s fate the whisper of a word : 
No sure intelligence her hearth had gain'd. 
That there, without the walls, her lord 
remain'd. 

She sat retired, and ’neath her palace roof 
Wrought, with embroidered flowers, a 
double woof, 

And bade the maids that owned her gentle 
sway 

On the heap’d fire an ample tripod lay. 


‘ P. 26. 

* Sotheby’s traiiAlaboit. 


To serve tbc batlis, when, W'caried from 
the fight, 

Her lord should home return, and cheer 
her sight. 

Fond wife ! unconscious from thy bath afar, 
Thou knowest not that thy lord hath fallen 
in war. 

Fallen, stretched in blood on his paternal 
plain. 

By ruthless Pallas and Achilles slain. 

Loud from the turret burst a shriek and 
yell, 

Her limbs all trembled, and her shuttle 
fell.” • 

How strikingly sustained ! 

“ Then, like a maniac, swifter than the 
wind. 

Flew, and her maidens followed close be- 
hind. 

But when she rush’d, in that ill-fated 
hour, 

Through the dense throng, and stood on 
Iliou’s tower, 

And viewed her Hector dragg’d the walls 
before. 

Where the lash'd steeds his bleeding body 
bore.** — * 

And how terribly consummated I 
** Dark night her eyelid seal’d, she 
swoon’d away, 

Feu back, breath’d out her soul, and 
breathless lay : 

Far fell the baud that late her brow had 
crowiiM, 

The braid and net that wreath'd her hair 
around. 

And the bright veil that floated rouiid the 
bride, 

Which golden Venus gave her blush to 
hide, 

When Hector led her from Eetion's bower. 
And for her beauty gave his countless 
dower.’’* 

There the curtain sliould have drop- 
ped. ’Tis an iuUnitc pity that she 
recovers from her fainting-fit, to speak 
thirty-eight verses of lamentation^ 
somewhat unnatural and out of place 
where they stand. And yet we can- 
not go with the old grammarians, and 
Heyne, and the grund carver Payne 
Knight, in thq excision of tliese lines. 
Even in face of the just mioxim, leves 
cnim curcB loquuntur, ingentes stupenU 
we fear that the genius^ of the Homeric 
epos required Andromache to speak, 
and to speak at length, at this juncture, 
when for once it would have been 


« Ibid. 
* Ibid> 
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better for her to be silent. Her regu- 
lar coronadh i®- book, m 

greatly superior, though it pleases 
Messrs Heyne and Knight to give the 
credit of that likewise to the rhapso- 
(lists — marvellous creatures, if they 
wrote as much of Homer as the critics 
would have us believe. Besides these 
conspicuous passages, Andromache is 
only once mentioned in the whole 
Iliad. In the Odyssey she is not men- 
tioned at all. 

But Helen, in the course of the two 
poems, is either introduced or .'illnded 
to at least twenty times. By common 
arithmetic she may be shown to he 
more prominent than Andromache, in 
the ratio of four to one. And even 
those who eschew Cocker, and know 
not Joseph,” must observe that Homer 
is as loth to lose sight of her as of 
Achilles. What a living image of 
f«iir, frail, fascinating womanhood he 
makes her! — How carefully elabora- 
ted ! — With a skill and grace how ut- 
terly unrivalled ! The dramatists have 
essayed the same subject — but how 
cold and hard does ^iJ^scliylus ' — how 
fantastic and absurd does Euripides’ — 
appear after tlie old minstrel! The 
scene in the Third Rook of the Iliad, ® 
ill which she plays the chief part, is 
the most picturcs(]ue ever conc<oivcd 
by poet, and has sot the whole world, 
'fasso and Scott inclusive, imitating 
for some thousands of years. We 
wish we had room to (piote it bodily, 
in Wraiigham’s version — or our own. 
And her lament for Hector • is still 
liner than Andromache’s. With w’hat 
perfect nature she at once brings for- 
ward his conduct to herself, and pro- 
claims the dead hero a thorough gen- 
tleman ! 

“ *Tis now, since here I came, the twen- 
tieth year 

Cilice left my land, and all I once held 
dear: 

But never from that hour has Helen heard 
lo’om thee a harsh reproach, or painful 
word ; 

But if thy kindred blam’d me, if unkind 
The Queen e’er glanc'd at Helen's fickle 
mind,—- 

For Priam, still benevolently mild. 

Look'd on me is a father views his child, — 


Thy gentle speech, thy gentleness of soul 
Would by thine own, their harsher minds 
control.” ^ 

Wherever else she speaks, or acts, or 
is referred to, she is always the same 
Helen — admirably feminine — spirited, 
but tender — erring, but repentant. 
Unlike Andromache — (for Plomcr 
knew how to mark the difference be- 
tween frtfe and mistress — between con- 
jugal anxiety and amatory passion) — 
she exhorts her lover to battle. ® And 
how sharply she twits Venus ^ — how 
stingingly she taunts defeated Paris® — 
yet how yieldingly she melts beneath 
the ardour of her irresistible seducer 1 ® 
Homer has taken care to clothe the 
traitor with “ gifts of golden Aphro- 
dite,” as one excuse for his heroine. 
But at the same time, being his own 
Aristotle,” and aware, that in order to 
excite unflagging interest, his charac ‘ 
ters should not be either below or 
above our sympathy, he has bestowed 
exceeding pains on Helen’s pciiitcneo. 
That redeeming sentiment is portray- 
ed in many expressions of her owm, 
wherein she deals with herself about 
as mercifully as Mr O’Connell docs 
with the ladies of England ; and the 
poet pjiints it perhaps more vividly 
by representing Nc'^tor — nay, Mene- 
laus himself " — as eager to avenge her 

sorrows and sighs,” well known to 
them. 

Wliile wicked find unfaithful, Homer's 
Helen is under supernatural influence. 
But that excellent young man, Tcle- 
machus, plainly esteems it no small 
honour to have even seen her ; and 
Penelope, the very pattern of chaste 
housekeepers, talks meekly and mildly 
of her fall.'* We conclude that Uncle 
Toby’s schoolmaster was quite right 
to give him “ three strokes of a ferula, 
two on his right hand, and one on liis 
left,” for calling her a she-dog. And 
we prescribe for Mr Landor the same 
amount of discipline— with a diflbrent 
application. 

“ Peiucles to Aspasia.’* 

Flower of Ionia’s fertile plains, 

VTiere Pleasure, leagued with Virtue, 
reigns — 

Where the Pierian maids of old. 

Yea, long ere Jlions tale was told. 


’ In the Agamemnon. 
* II. 762. 

^ 11. r. 399, 

II. B. 356. 

Od. P.ll 8. 


’ In the Helena. 
^ Sotheby. 

B II. r. 428. 

» 11. B. 587. 

** Od. Y. 216. 


» II. r. 155-245. 
« 11. z. 337 . 

» II. r 447. 

» Od. A 261. 
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Too pure, too sacred tor oiir sight, 
Descended with the silent night 
To youttff Arctinusj and Mscander 
Delay’d his course for Mclisander 1” 

Mr Landor may assign Melisander to 
any age lie pleases, though ^lian, on 
whom we piesunie he relies, ^ speaks 
very doubtfully. But Arctinus is a 
more solid personage. We know his 
.late, and have some remains of his 
poetry. Instead of nourishing '' lomj 
tre If ion's tale was told,' he ^vas 
Homers junior by nearly two cen- 
turies. 

“ ClKONE to A'-J'AsIA." 

** 1 do not appro\o of the 
Nothing can be more tiresome — hardly 
any tiling more wicked — than many of 
them. It ina\ be well, occasionally, to 
give something of the historical form to 
the dramatic, as it is occasionally to give 
''Ometliing of the dramatic to the his- 
torical ; Imt never to turn into ridicule and 
huj^uoncri/ the cirtuouSj the unfortunate^ or 
the hravef 

The author must have been tliink- 
irig here of the Satyrie dramas ap- 
pended by the tragic poets of Athens 
to their graver iiieces. Whether he 
has entered fully into the time meaning 
of a practice which at first sight ap- 
pears so strange in an age of refined 
taste, may he questioned. But, at all 
events, he shordd have made Cleone 
write intelligibly. Tlie Satyrie dra- 
ma was the last p.irt of a tetrahgf/, or 
composition consi, sting of four plays. 
Tnlofjy, or trifogire (if wm must spell 
it so), wa.« llie designation of the three 
tragetlies preceding the Satyrie dra- 
ma. The trilogy was often devoted 
to tlie complete dcvclopeinent of one 
great subject ; and Mr Landor ought 
to know that it was the highest and 
noblest form of tragic poetry. 

At p. iy7f and again at p. 23.‘b be 
goes out of his way to make Pericles 
an archoH. This is had enough ; the 
justification is worse. Plutarch says 
lie never was archon ; lie means per- 
haps fit'st archon.” Why did Mr 
Landor not turn up his Plutarch ? 
ThCTe he would have seen that the 
biographer does not mean first archon 
only, hut archon of every degree ; 
and might have gained some light, too, 
as to the ruling vice of Pericles’s cha- 


racter — the determination to be power 
fid at any cost to his country’s insti- 
tutions — which is not made promi- 
nent enough in these letters. I^ang- 
horiic translates the passage with 
sutticiciit accuracy. By supplying 
the people with money for the public 
diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of judicature, and by other pen- 
sions and gratuities, he so inveigled 
(literally bribed) them as to avail 
himself of their interest against the 
council of the Areopagus ; of which 
he had no right to be a member, ha- 
ving never had the fortune to be cho- 
sen Archon, Thtsniothetes, Basihus, 
or Pohmarch." I'or persons were of 
old appointed to these ofiices by lot ; 
and such as had discharged them well, 
and such only, were admitted member*- 
of the Areopagus.”' 

“ Astasia lo Clja'M..'* 

*• never ((iiitc overeainc iij- 

:^i\mdLlof]Uoiiee. The uniinals cal! 

hulf-as8cSf by a word of the bweetesst 
sound, although not the most seducing im- 
port, lie calls 

‘ The lUuighlers of the lenipost-footcd 
steeds I ’ 

O Forlune ! that the childien of so illus- 
trious a lino should carry sucking-pigs 
into the market-place, and cahbagc-stalks 
out of it ! *’ 

The Tcinark com os as near humour 
as Mr Landor is ever able to attain — 
which i& not saying much for it. But 
unfortunately this instance of grandi- 
loquence belong-i not to Pindar, hut 
Simonides ; and we rather think that 
Aristotle’s quaint and quiet way of 
telling the story has more fun in it 
than Aspasia’s exclamation : Simo- 

nides, when the victor in a race with 
mules ofiered him low pay, was im- 
willhig to compose verses for him, 
as though indignant at the thought of 
writing on half asses. When, how- 
ever, ho had given a sufficient hire, 
Simonides wrote : — . 

* Hail, daughters of the tempest-footed 
steeds ! ’ 

And yet they were daughters of asses 
too ,'' « 

With like incorrectness Mr Landor, 
for the sake of introducing some lines 
of his own, under the name of Sappho, 


* Var. Hist. xi. -J. * 1. G2. 

Tender which names the whole of the nine archons arc comprised. 

* Pint. Peric. eap. 9 fi p, G9. « Aristot, Rhet. iii. 2. 
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speaks of the onlt/ epigram attributed 
to her : ” * — forgetting Meleager’s 
compliment to the poetess of Lesbos^ 
and three extant epigrams ascribed to 
her pen. He asserts that there are 
few nightingales in Attica ; ” * — in 
the very face of Sophocles •’ — a some, 
what better authority — and of Milton’s 
judicious epithet^ grounded on more 
than a mythological tale : — 

‘‘ Seo there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where tlie Attic binl 
Trills her wdod- warbled notes the sum- 
mer long.” 

And he feeds horses for the Olympian 
games on oats/ for no .other reason 
we can imagine, except that ?‘f/e or ha?'- 
ley would have been proper ae- 
eoraing to tlie economy of the Gre- 
cian stable. For the next specimen of 
waywardness we must quote hi^ own 
word'i : — 


('often in verse and always in prose) 
with the only augment, namely, the 
syllabiCi that has any resemblance to a 
stammer. Moreover, the greatest 
stammerer among all the augments, 
called by grammarians the Attic redu- 
plication of the perfect tense, prevail- 
ed also in the Ionian dialect. The 
Ionian even has it in some verbs, in 
which the Attic is without it. We 
are not going to read Mr Landor a 
lecture on the philosophy of the aug- 
ment — albeit one of the most remark- 
able tilings in the structure of the Gre- 
cian language — lest he should abuse us 
for Scotch metaphysics ; but let him rc- 
membor, if he will meddle with such 
topics, that no good jokes can be 
founded on ignorance. Again, Alci- 
biades, writing to Pericles from the 
camp before Potidiea, complains that 
the son of Pericles presumes to call 
him Neaiiiskos and Kvttridiou 


“ Am'AMA to Pj-kom 
“ The Persians in these matters are not 
piite so silly as wc arc. Herodotus tells 
IS that, instead of .'liars and temples, the 
rdiive of the eartli i.s ehosen for their 
riifl'*e ; and music and yarlands, prayers 
d thanksgivings, are llnniglit aa decent 
.nil I acceptable as connniiiMtions and 
hlood,'* 

Hear Herodotus himself. In 
sacrifice the Persians use no libation, 
no music, ?w yarlands , " And 

as f )r blood, the liLsturiim enumerates 
seven deities at least, in 'vaIiosc honour 


Now Alcibiades, wlio nas only Irt at 
the siege of Potida*a, w'oiikl have been 
flattered, not otfeiidcd, by the apjiclla- 
tion of Neauisltos, which was often 
used for Man, and nliieli, in its lowest 
sense, included a term of life from 21 
to 2S, according to Pollux, or from 23 
to 40, according to Phavorinus. As 
for KouridUm, that word is not Greek 
at all, in the meaniug Mv Handov 
would assign to it. 

To the category of vagaries rather 
than of errors, we must refer Laii- 


thc}' kill victims, and chop their flesh 
inlo morsels. 

(fleone says, in her answer, Our 
early companions, the animals of good 
old Esop, have si)oken suet^essively in 
every learned tontjne'' ^ A Milesian, 
of the age of Pericles, speaking of 
the lea?'ned tongues! — and supposed 
to know any thing about the apo- 
logues of Bidpai the Gymnosophist, 
Lokmanthc Nubian slave, or Syntipas 
the Persian philosopher ! This is of a 
piece with Iconoclast from the pen of 
Aspasia. 

We will add only two other exam- 
ples. Psamiadcs oi* Ephesus upbraids 
the Attic dialect for stammeriny with 
its augments/ No true Ionian would 
have criticises in this manner. For 
the Ionic Greek itself was fumished 


dor’s theory that the Odyssey of 
Homer is older by thirty years than 
his Iliad.'® All sound argument, all 
fine api)rceialion of minute differences, 
api)car to us to dcmonstralc, on tlu* 
contrary, the prceedenco of the Iliad ; 
and a just enthusiasm, kindled by tlu‘ 
glowing imagery of I-ionginus, iilcads 
oil the same side of the question. The 
vagary, such as it is, is not of course* 
ongiiial, having long ago found Ger- 
man champions — Bernard (not Irc- 
dcrick) Thiersch being one — and de- 
rived all the support it coidd from 
tlieir tliinsy and fanciful reasonings. 
It is one of those Teutonic discovnies, 
which we should have expected the taste 
of such a man as Landor to reject in- 
stinctively, and which we should equally 
expect to hear cried up by the pro- 


»T, 90. *1.123. *.F.d. Col. V. 17, 678, &c. M. 17*2. 

“ 1. 285. 6 Herod. T. 132. ' I. 292. ® Vol. II. p. 4. 

* Vol. II. p. 254. Vol. I. p. 186- 
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round admirers of foreign universities, 
among ourselves, who are so fond of 
failing at the uninventive character of 
our domestic scholarship . A little real 
knowledge^ well whipped into these 
sages at the proper cud, would leaeh 
them to understand bettor, and to 
prize more, the masculine vein of in- 
tellect (long may it flourish upon our 
side of the water!) tliat, in classical 
literature, ju* in all other lofty branches 
of learning, prefers trutli, however 
old, to its counterfeit, however tricked 
out with the gewgaws of a mcritri 
cious novelty. 

Not that we have any objections to 
novelty and truth united. Above most 
things we esteem that kind of criticism 
which throws a new, an ennobling, and 
an unillusivc light on subjects that 
have been for ages before the world. 
Therefore did the spirit of some of tlic 
following remarks find fivonr in our 
sight, even before tlieir soundness had 
been further attested by tlie assent of 
so ingenious a person as tlic author of 
Pericles and Aspasia. Wo have been 
challenged, somewhat arrogantly, to 
show any resemblance, in Mr Landor’s 
writings, to the thoughts of other men. 

1 . 

“ It is remarkable that Athens, so fer- 
tile in men of gt'iiius, should have pro- 
duced no women of distinetioii.” — JW. 
nnd Asp. i., 00. 


'• At the ioct of j\brtis it was that Pin- 
dar gathered into his throbiniig breast the 
scattered seeds of poetry ; and it was un- 
der the smile of the beautiful C’orinna that 
he drew his inspiration and wove his iin- 
niortal crown,” — Ihid, i. 00. 


“ Many prefer l*indar's Dithyrambicks 
to his Olympian, Isthmian, Pythian, and 
Nemcan odes : 1 do not ; nor is it likeli/ 
that he did himself. We may well suppose 
thedr he exerted the most power on the com- 
position, and the most thought on the cor- 
rection of the puems he was to recite before 
kings and nations, in honour of the victors 
at those solemn games f — Ibid, i., 73. 


It would not, perhaps, be difficult to 
do so on a larger scale ; but the inno- 
cent observation of ours, which pro- 
voked this challenge, was restricted, 
in the first place, to classical topics, 
and in the second place, to LandoPs 
present work, on the one hand, and to 
publications issued periodically, on the 
other. Within these limits, therefore, 
we must confine our answer. Nay, 
’i^ith uncommon gallantry, we vill 
limit ourselves to periodical publica- 
tions north of the Tweed — especial 
objects of INIr Landor’s abhorrence. 
We merely wish to show that, even in 
these tramontane and barbarous re- 
gions there are persons who love to 
dwell on themes congenial to his 
tastes, and that now ^^iid then they 
stiunblc upon similar conclusions. And 
we are sure the writer<, whoever they 
may he, 'v\honi we shall lake the 
liberty of (juotiiig, imi-^t be gratified to 
find ilieir preconceived opinions forti- 
fied by such a mind and pou as those 
of Walter Laiidor. Some of the coin- 
cidences arc more striking than others, 
but, as in the case of the mistakes, we 
will pick thorn uj) as they occur : — 


1 . 

“ To no lady ol ancient Athens — if 
wo e\co|)l a foolish and ufitbunded notion 
that till* ?^th hook of the annals of Tliiicj- 
dides was composed by Iii>« daughter — lias 
any great acjiieveino'd in letters been as- 
criluHl .” — JUdifbrrgh lierinr, Iv.. J8j. 


As liic child (Pindar) grew into the 
minstrel, he was committed to the gentle 
discipline of womanhood and beauty. W ith 
Mjrtis for his ‘ female profes-^or,’ ami 
C'oriima for his t'ival, lu must have been 
a dull bov had la- e.seeped iiisjiiration.” — 
Ibid. lix.‘, 13:1. 

3 . 

‘‘ Pindar had that overmastering sen- 
timent of veneration which is observable 
ill many great poets, hut it drew his eyes 
as frecjucntly and fondly to divine as to 
human glories. The mere abstract feel- 
ing, however, without analyzing its objects 
and tendencies, was enough to make him 
bestow all his energies on the £pinicia, the 
triumphal songs, to which his extant works 
belong ; and is sufficient to convince us, that 
in these we have specimens of his highest 
powers exerted on his favourite themes ,** — 
Ibid, Hz. 133. 
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4. 

Myrtis and Corinna^ like Anacreon 
and Sappho who preceded them, were 
temperate in the Itixuries of poetry. They 
hud enovgh to tlo with one feeling ; they 
were occupied enovgh with one reflection f 

-^Ibid. i. 104. 

5. 

“ There are tilings beyond the art of 
Phidias. He may represent Love leaning 
upon his bow, and listening to philosophy ; 
but not for hours together : he may repre- 
sent Love, while he is giving her a kiss for 
her lesson, tying her hands behind her : 
loosing lliem again must l)e upon another 
njarl)le.” — Ibid. i. 137. 

0 

“ Porii-les, who is aeknowledgLMl to 
h.uo a liner oar than any of our poets or 
rh( toviriaiis, is of ojnnion that the vorsifi- 
oat’oii in all the books, of bolb Iliad ami 
Ody‘'Spy, was niodnlatod by <]’(' same 
nia^v''r-koy. Soplioolos, (oo, tells nn‘ f/nJ 
he f lifts VO other het'oic luoses at all rescui- 
bfifig it Hi the ihijthm^ and ihat^ to his ap~ 
pjcJiensinn, it ?>• not dissimilar in the tu'o 
poentfif — Ibid, i,, 


“ Aristoidianos, in my opinion, might 
I'iUe been the fist lyric poet nonliving, 
oxoejit Sophodes an<l Pluripides ; he chose 
I’lillior to be the bitterest satirist.” — Ibid, 
i. liM. 


8 . 

“ The sounds of the Ode would be dul- 
led and deadened by being too closely 
overarched with the fruitage of reflection.” 
- Ibid, p. ‘J9-I. 


As a compensation for the above- 
cited parallelism Sj we will allude^ in 
passing, to some of Mr Landor's own 
undoubted thunder.** No one will 
cmestioii his right of sole property in 
those perverse and annoying passages 
—so often breaking the charm of com- 


4. 

“ The female mind U fund of dwelling 
on a subject: the female fancy lovea to ho- 
ver round a theme, in airy hut lingering 
gyrations, rather than to dart from point 
to point in vigorous and excursive flight,^' 
—~Ibid. Iv., 162 (on Greek Authoresses.) 

5. 

Phid. Most subtle criticism ! But what 
if you are forgetting that this is not the 
divinity of Love himself — ’tis but his faint 
resemblance carved in stone — that the 
artist can only seize upon one moment — 
one flash of the soul’s lightning. 

Mag. xxxix., 38, >. 


(■». 

“Mo vcisioii, in any longue, can ever 
approach that melody, unrivalled by the 
later bards of Greece herself- — at once 
soothing an l nnjestic us the music of thosu 
daik-blne waves which murmured iji llie 
ears of lionicr, when his glorious eyes 
could behold them no more. — Edinhurgh 
lit view, li., -iTT. 

“ III bolli Iliad and Odyssey there is 
the same general cast of thought, lan- 
guage, and versification ; the same nielli- 
fluovs but masculine forms of speech ; the 
same fexille harmfmy and rich cadences of 
metr**,''-^Pop. Encyc. xii., 9. 

7. 

“ Aristophanes is no ostentatious cox- 
coinl) to drag down jioctry from her car 
of fire — yet he will sometimes fling the 
reins into her hands. We iiucstioii whe- 
ther the united genius of Pindar and 
Euripides, fond as the latter is of the 
nightingale, could have produced anything 
superior to that burst of lyric ecstasy, in 
which ho calls on Philomela from her leaf) 
yew to elialleiige the minstrelsy of Ilea' 
ven.” — Ed. Rev. xxxiv., 286. 

8 . 

“ The lyric transiiort should not l>e 
dashed with too much of a meditative vein. 
IS"ot that emotion shuts out sentiment, or 
that the heart is less versed in ethics than 
the brain. But the philosophy of such 
seasons must be vivid and compendious. 
There is no room for a train of continuous 
reflection.” — Ibid, lix., 130. 


position otherwise enchanting— where- 
in modern sentiments, follies, and pre- 
judices pretend to be covered by an 
antique mask, not one feature of which 
ever existed in rtrum natura. For 
example, Mr Landor does not like the 
customs of some foolish French socie- 
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ties — scarcely know wliat — of which 
scientific gentlemen in this country 
occasionally condescend to be appoint- 
ed corresponding members. We don’t 
like them ourselves — as, indeed, wo 
like very little about the French, ex- 
cept it be their Rabelais, their cutlets, 
and some of their novels by Monsieur 
de Kock — but that is no reason why 
Aspasia should be caused to say what 
Aspasia could not have said : 

“ There is a city of Clreecc, I hear, in 
which reciprocal flattery is so necessary, 
that, whenever a meralier of the assembly 
dies, his successor is bound to praise him 
before he takes the vacant scat.*' ' 

^Ir Landor does not approve of 
clerical pluralities. In this sober 
Presbyterian country — though our 
heartfelt wish is, that every tenth ])ar- 
son had a benefice as good as the late 
Bishop of Durham’s, and spent it as 
nobly — we sup])ose, for form’s sake, 
we must subscribe to his opinion. But 
who except himself would have look- 
ed for a sarcasm on this head, to ima- 
ginary abuses among the ancient Sa- 
mians ; 

“ Sacrilege has been carried to such a 
pitch, that some among them have appoiut- 
a relative or dependant to the service 
more Iluvu one wuictuarj." ^ 

The Established Church — ^^vith(mt 
whose mind-exalting, as well as soul- 
enlightening cares, extending through 
every ramilication of her great educa- 
tional s^'stem, in school, college, and 
temple, there would not be ten men in 
Britain qualified to feel the beauties of 
Pci'iclcs and Asj/o^ia — is especially 
odious to Mr Laiidor. Therefore, 
though scorning and detesting Poperr', 
lie clothes one of the stalest and weak- 
est arguments in favour of its claim 
iq)ou the ecclesiastical estates of the>c 
realms under the guise of another allu- 
sion to Samos, which, in reference to 
that place, is pure nonsense : 

“ You remember that anciently all the 
worship of this island was confined to 
.luno. She displeased the people, I know 
not upon what occasion, and they suffered 
the greater pari of her fanes to fall in 
ruins, and transfen*od the richest of the 
remainder to the priests of Bacchus. Se- 
veral of those who had bent the knee be- 


fore .Tiiiio, took up tlie Thyrsus with the 
same devotion. The people did indeed 
hope that the poor and need>, and parti- 
cularly such as had lost their limbs in war, or 
their ])arents or their children by shipwreck, 
would be succoiured out of the wealth aris- 
ing from the domains of the priesthood : 
and the rather ns these domains wore be- 
queathed by religious men, whose whole 
soul rested upon .luiio, and whose hecpiest 
was now utterly frustrated, by taking them 
from the sister of .lupiler, ami giving them 
exclusi^ely to his son.”® 

Church — King — Peerage ! Thank 
God, these three good and glorious 
elements of our social condition are 
fast knit together by all the bands that 
rivet strength to strength, and grace 
to grace, in the august and eomoly 
frame of a limited constitutional mon- 
archy . Y' oil ca nil 0 1 love one and halt' 
the others, nor cleave tc. one and desjiise 
the others. It is quite saiisfaetory t.) 
sec how Walter Lander — the coiitinii- 
iier of crowns and crosiers— commitv: 
himself as to a hereditary peerage. 
Samos is again the st;dkiug-horse — 
Samos, which in reality never flour- 
ished, except under royal or aristocra- 
tic rule ! 

CLl:o^^ TO Aspasia. 

“ (Vitaiii meu, some of ancient famib, 
more of recent, had coimpircd to trau«?init 
the reins of government to their eblor sons. 
Popscssioi* for life i.ol long enough I 
The} arc not only to pa.ss laws, but (wlien- 
.soever it so ]>leascs ) to inn>cdc them I 
They decree that the jirst-horn male i.s to 
be the wisest and boht of ll»c family, and 
.shall legislate for all .Samos! ' * 

“ Aspasia to C'i.i.oni;. 

“ * * * It is credible enough that the 
oligarchs wore desirous of transmitting 
llieir authority to their children : hut that 
they believed so impluitU in the inf.itua- 
tioii of the cili/eiis, or the iinmulahility of 
human events, as to expect a continuation 
of power ill tlio same families for seven 
generations, is too gross and absurd, even 
to iiiwlead an insurgent and infuriated p.o- 
pnlacc. He indeed must be composed of 
mud from the Nile, who can endure with 
patience this rancorous fabrication. In 
wo are told by Herodotus, in his 
PratOf that the st-ii of a herald is of course 
a herald i and^ if any man hath a louder 
roice than he, it goes for nothing.* 


• Vol. i GO. * Ibid. p. 280. » Ibid. p. 281. 

* Aspasia, in quoting Herodotus to this effect, wrould hardly have forgotten that he 
ascribes the same u^age to the Lacedeenionians ; and she would not have written 
Erato. Lucian’s tale as to the antiquity of such appellations for the books of Herodo- 
tus, is of vory doubtful authority. 
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“ HGreditai7 heralds are the proper of- 
ficers of hereditary lawgivers ; and both 
are well worthy of dignity where the dei- 
ties are cats.” * 

And yet this most original thinker 
of our days,” who reasons in this very 
uriffinal and unhackneyed style against 
that hereditary function, which alone 
stands between us and civil war — fore- 
runner of a long despotism — would 
have you believe him to be no repub- 
lican. Genius and virtue, he tells 
you, have a precarious hold of power 
in a democracy. 2 « Every man, after 
:i while, begins to think himself as ca- 
pable of governing as one (whoever 
he may be) taken from his own 
rank.’ ■’* Nay, sheer democracies have 
only one use ; the filth and ferment 
of the compost are necessary for rais- 
iny rare jdantsj" ‘ In spite of all this, 
W(‘ beg to assure Mr Landor that ho 
is cither a democrat or something 
W'liich the world cannot take him for, 
and which lie windd stUl less like to 
be called. Would he have us believe 
him more blind to the inevitable ten- 
dioncy of his owui principles and poli- 
tical theories than Messrs llume, Koe- 
hr.ck, Grote, or any Tom- Paine -dtv 
vouring cobbler or w' caver, the rival 
of those honourable gentlemen in abi- 
lities and charactiT ? These rcvilers 
of Church and Peerage, while they 
attempt to sow the stoim, know well 
the sort of w hirlwind they expect to 
reap. Is Walter Savage Landor less 
])prspicacioiis ' 

If Mr Landor be not at heart a de- 
mocrat, and (piite ready — ^liad he the 
practical talents of some of those states- 
men whom he affects to contemn — to 
become in act a demagogue, w^hat can 
hfive induced him to dedicate liia so- 
cond volume to tlie American Presi- 
d(*nt ? What an unkind cut to our 
handsome friend the Irish Secretary ! 
After Earl Mulgrave, Viscount Mor- 
peth —as promising a lad, joking apart, 
Jis’ the shell of Eton or llarrow could 
turn out at this moment, and a match 
at ‘^speeches” for the best of them — 
had a claim which it argues a want 
of bowels to pass by. After the Don 
Quixote of the galley-slaves, in whicli 


character we hope HL intends to 
immortalize the Earl, should have 
come — not Sancho— -but Dapple— in 
which character Sir Robert Peel has 
already immortalized the Viscount : 

> Jniquoc mentis asollus 

Qui gravius dorso subiit onus I ” 

Only think of a classical scholar, like 
Savage Landor, pretermitting the hero 
of that quotation, in order to carry his 
homage, in verse which we are morally 
certain the worthy general will not 
comprehend, to the residence in Wash- 
ington I The only tw'o lines out of 
sixty, which much study has enabled 
us to understand, appear to intimate 
that Andrew Jackson is the modern 
Pericles. 

The second volume, thus ungene- 
rously appropriated to flatter Trans- 
atlantic greatness, is in other respects 
a fitting companion to the first. I'herc 
is little plot ; there are few incidents ; 
and the disquisitions are occasionally 
somewhat dull. But Pericles the po- 
lished and stately, Aspasia the intel- 
lectual and eloquent, Cflconc the ten- 
der and affectionate, are still before 
you, with now and then a glimpse of 
Alcibiades, as beautiful, playful, and 
uncertain as any half-tamed young 
tiger.” Much force there is ; much 
grace there is ; good oratory, good 
criticism, fine feeling, and once, we 
think, even sweet poetry. Let us cite 
our example of a thing so rare in Laii- 
dor’s pages : — 

1 . 

Pcrilla ! to thy fates resign'd, 

Think not what years arc gone ; 

Wlulo Atalanta look’d behind, 

The golden fruit roll'd on. 


Albeit a mother may have lost 
The plaything at her breast, 
Albeit the one she eherisht most, 

Tf hut endears the rest. 

3. 

Youth, my Perilla, clings on^Hope, 
And looks into the sides 
For brighter day ; she fears to cope 
With grief, she shrinks at sighs. 


* Vbl. i. p. 277 . * Ibid. p. 43. • Vol. ii. 196. 

* Vol. i. 36. According to the logical deduction from this necewity, Shakspeare, 
Burke, Wellington, ^c, were reared in the hot-bed of it republic fact which will 
be new to some of our readers. 
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4 . 

Why sboidd the memory of the past 
Make' you and me complain ? 

Come, as wo could not hold it fast, 
We’ll play it o'er again. 

Of fine and just feeling we will se- 
lect a specimen from one of the letters 
of Aspasia — now a mother. 

“ We are told by Herodotus, who tells us 
whatever we know with certainty a step 
beyond onr tbrosbolds, that a boy in Per- 
sia is kept in tlie apartments of the wo- 
men, nn(l i)rohibited from seeing his fa- 
ther until the fifth year. The reason is, 
he informs us, that, if he dies before this 
age, his loss may give the parent no un- 
easiness. And such a custom he thinks 
eommenclable. Herodotus has no child, 
C ’leone 1 If he had, far other would bo 
his feelings and his judgment. Before 
that age, how many seeds arc sown, which 
future years, and very distant ones, mature 
successively ! How niucli fondness, how 
inueli generosity, what liosts of other vir- 
tues, coui’agc, constancy, ])atriotisiii, spring 
into the fatlier’s licart from the cradle of 
Ills chihM And tiocs never the fear come 
over liim, that what is most i)recious to 
hiili upon earth is left in careless or perfi- 
dious, in unsafe or unworthy hands ? Does 
it never occur to him that he loses a son 
ia every one of these five jearsV What 
is there so affecting to the brave and vir- 
tuous mail, as that which perpetually wants 
his help and cannot call for it ! What is 
BO different as the speaking and the mute? 
* * * in ever> child there are many 

children ; but cumiiig forth year after 
year, eucli somewhat ijlve and somewhat 
varying. When tlic> arc grown much 
older, the leaves (as it were) lose their 
pellucid green, the branches their graceful 
idiam-y. 

Is there any man so rich in happiness 
tliat lie can afford to throw aside tlicse 
first five years V Is there any man who 
can liojie for another five so exuberant in 
iinsating joy ? 

“ O my sweet infant 1 I would teach 
thee to, kneel before the gods, wore it only 
to thank ’em that*" thou art Atlieuian and 
not Persian.” 

We have just ten reasons — pray^ 
how .many have you? — ^for saying 
ditfo to Aspasia in tliis passage. She 
must be shown next in another cha- 
racter. The disquisition we proceed 
to eytfaet is tolerably long ; but it is 
pleasant to behold Aspasia dashing off 
ft sketch of early Roman history^ and 

' ''v:* .^•'A^ASIA to CirEONE. 

** We hear that andthei state has been 


rising up gradually to power, in the centre of 
Italy. It was origindly formed of a band 
of pirates from some distant country, who 
took possession of two eminences, fortified 
long before, and overlooking a wide extent 
of country. Under these eminences, them- 
selves but of little elevation, are five hillocks, 
on which they enclose the cattle by night. 
It is reported that these were the remains of 
an ancient and extensive city, which served 
the robbers for hiding-places ; and temples 
were not wanting in which to deprecate the 
vengeance of the Gods for the violences and 
murders they committed daily. Tbo situa- 
tion is unhealthy, which peihaps is the rea- 
son •^why the city was abandoned, and is 
likewise a sufficient one why it was rclniilt 
by the present occupants. They might )ier- 
petrate what depredations tlv^y pleased, c<jn- 
fiilunt that no force could long bt->.ioge them 
in a climate so peatilential. Kel^itig on this 
advantage, they seized fuan time to time as 
many women as were re(|uisite, for any fresh 
.accession of \ agabo’ids, icgues. and iiniulL-r- 

CIS. 

“ The S.ibiiics hure the loss tijk'rabl> 
well, until the Ilomaus (so they call them- 
selves) went ho\und all bounds, and even 
took their cattle from the joke. The Sa- 
bines had endured all that it became them to 
endure ; but the lowing of their oxen, from 
the seven hills, reached their hearts and in- 
flamed them with revenge. They are a 
pastoral, and therefore a patient people, 
able to undergo the exertions and enduic 
the privations of war, but never having b' un 
thieves, the Uoinans overniatchcd them' in 
vigilance, acti\iry, and enterprise : and have 
several times ^iiice made incursions into 
fhoir country- and forced them to disadvan- 
tageous conditions. Eit'boldened by suc- 
cess, they ventured to insult and exaspc|ratc 
the nearest of the Tuscan Princes. 

“ The Tuscans are a very proud and very 
ancient nation, and, like all nations that are 
proud and ancient, excel chiefly in enjoying 
themselves. Demaracus the Corinthian 
dwelt amo^ihem seveial jears, and from 
the Corinl^ans they learnod to improve 
their pottery, which, however, it does not 
appear that they ever have carried to the 
same perfection as the Corinthian, the best 
of it being very indifferently copied, both in 
the form and in the figures on it. 

** iferodotus has written to Pericles all 
he could collect relating to them ; and Peri- 
cles says the account is interesting. For 
my part I could hardly listen to it, although 
written by Herodotus and read by Pericles. 

I have quite forgotten the order of events. 

1 think they are such as neither you noi; 
any one else, excepting those who live near 
tkem, will ever care about. But the Tus- 
cana really arp an extraordinary people. 
They have mt poetS; no hbtorhihBr nir ora« 
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tors, no fitatunrieSk no painters ; they toy 
they once had them; so much the more 
disgraceful. The Romane went out against 
them and dispersed them, although they 
blear many trumpets bravely, and brought 
(pretty nearly into action) many stout sooth- 
sayers. The enemy, it appears, has treated 
them with clemency ; they may still feed 
soothsayers, blow horns, and have wives in 
mmmon. 

** I hope it is near your bed-time ; if it 
you will thank me for my letter.** 

“ Aspasia to (*leone. 

Who would have imagined that the 
grave, sedate Pericles could take such de- 
light in mischief! After reading my dis- 
sertation on the Tyrrhenians and Humans, 
he gave it again into my hands, saying.. 

* Pi ay amuse your friend Cieone with 
vuur first attempt at history.’ 

1 sent it off quite unsu*4picinus. In the 
evening he looked at me with a smile of 
no short continuance, and said at List, 

*Avpasia! 1 perceive }nu arc emulous of 
our Hahearnassian ; but pray do not publish 
that histoiical essay cither in his name or 
your own. He does not treat the Homans 
<iu»t.} so lightly as you do, and shows rather 
more justice to the Tyrrhenians. You 
forgot to mention some important facts re- 
corded by him, and some doubts as weighty. 
We shall come to them presently,' 

** Having heard of the Homans, but no- 
thing distinctly, I wished to receive a clearer 
and a fuller account of them, and wrote to 
Herodotus by the first ship that sailed for 
Taiontum. The city wlieie lie is residing 
lies near it, and 1 gave orders that my letter 
should be taken thither, and delivered into 
his hands. Above a year is elap.sed, duiing 
which time Herodotus tells me he has made 
ail the enquires that the pursuit of his stu- 
dies would allCw ; that he is continuing to 
correct the errors, elucidate the doubtful 
points, and cornet the style and arrango- 
ment of Ids history ; and that, when he lias 
completed it to bis mind, lie have time 
.and curiosity to consider with Some atten- 
tion this remarkable tribe of baibarians. 

“ At present he has not been able to 
answer my questions ; for never was writer 
so sedulous in the pursuit and examination 
of facts ; what he sees, he describes clearly ; 
what he hears, he relates faithfully ; ’and he 
bestows the same care on the Gomposition as 
he had bestowed on investigation. 

** The Hopans, I imagined, had been sub- 
dued by Numa, a Sabine ; for it can hardly 
be credited that so ferocious a community 
sent a friendly invitation to be governed and 
commanded by the Prince of a nation they 
had grossly and repeatedly insulted. What 
■eryices had he rendered fch«m ? or by what 
meana b^they heeoma ^uaiiitid 
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aptitude for government? They had ever 
been rude and quarrelsome : he was dis*. 
tinguishi'd for civility and gentleness. They 
bad violated all that is most sacred in public 
and private life ; virgins were seized by 
treachery, detained by force, and compelltil 
to wipe the blood of their fathers off the 
sword of their ravishers. A fratricide king 
had recently been murdered by a magistiucy 
of traitors. What man in his senses would 
change any condition of life to become the 
ruler of such a people ? ^"onc but he who 
bad conquered and could control them : none 
but one who had swords enough for every head 
aroong^ them. Absolute power alone can 
tame them, and fit them for anything better ; 
and this power must reside in the hands of a 
brave and sagacious man, who will nut permit 
it to be shared, or touched, or questioned. 
Under such a man, such a people may becomo 
formidable, virtuous, and great. It is too 
true that, to he martial, a nation must taste 
of blood in its cradle. Philosophers may 
dispute it ; hut time past has wriiteii h down, 
and time to come will conliim it. Of these 
matters the sophists can know nothing: he 
who understands them best will be the least 
inclined to discourse on them. 

Another thing I doubted, and wished 
to know. Numa is called a Sabine. The 
Sabines are illiterate still; in the time of 
Numa they were ruder ; they had no com- 
merce, DO communication with countries bP 
yond Italy ; and yet there are writers who 
tell ns that be introduced laws, on the whole 
not dissimilar to ours, and corrected the ca- 
lendar. Is it credible ? Is it possible ? lam 
disposed to believe that both these set vices 
were rendered by the son of Dcniaratus, and 
that the calendar might have been made bet- 
ter, W'ore it not requisite on such an occasion, 
more than almost any other, to consult the 
superstition of the populace. 

** 1 myself am afraid of touching the ca- 
lendar here in Athens, many as have been 
my conferences with Melon on the suiqect. 
Dune it shall be ; but it must be either just 
before a victory or just after. 

“If the Sabine had sent an embassy, or 
even an individual to Athens, in onler to 
collect our laws, the archives of the city 
would retain a record of so wonderful an 
event. He certainly could not have picked 
them up in the pastures or woodlands of 
his own country. But the Corinthians know 
them well, and have copied most of them. 
All nations are fond of pushing the date of 
their civilisation as high up as possible, and 
care not how remotely they place the bene- 
fits they have received ; |Dd as probably 
some of the Romans were aware tbat.^.uma 
was ^eir conqueror, they helped to abolish 
the humiliating suspicion by investing him . 
Successively with the robee of' ■ prioc^ stf a 
legislator^ aad of'iu ftstroDomaf. 
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** His two nearest succesBors were war> 
riors and conquerors. The third was the 
son of that Bemaratus of whom we have 
spoken, and who, exiled from Corinth, 
settled among the Tyrrhenians, and after- 
wards, being rich and eloquent, won over to 
his interests the discontented and the venal 
of the Romans, at all times a great majori- 
ty. We hear that he constructed, of hewn 
stone, a long, a spacious, and a lofty chan- 
nel, to convey the filth of the town into the 
river. We hear, at the same time, that the 
town itself was fabricated of hurdles and mud, 
upon ruins of massy workmanship, that the 
best houses were roofed with ashes, and that 
the vases of the temples were earthen. 
Now, kings in general, and mostly those 
whose authority is recent and insecure, think 
rather of amusing the people by spectacles, 
or pampering their appetites by feasts and 
donations, or dazzling their imaginations by 
pomp and splendour. Theatres, not com- 
mon-sewers, suited best the Romans. Their 
first great exploit was performed in a thea- 
tre, at the cost of the Sabines. More- 
over, they were very religious, and stole 
every god and goddess they could lay their 
hands on. Surely so considerate a person 
as the son of Demaratus would have adapted 
his magnificence to the genius of the people, 
who never cared about filth, but were always 
most zealous in their devotions. This, we 
might imagine, would occur to him as more 
and more requisite on the capture of every 
town or village ; for when the Romans had 
killed the inhabitants, they transferred the 
gods very willingly into their city, that they 
might not miss their wur8hlp])er8. Now, 
the gods must have wanted room by degrees, 
and might not have liked their quarters. 
Five hundred temples could have been erect- 
ed at less expense than the building of this 
stupendous duct. Did the son of Demaratus 
build it, then ? 

The people are still ignorant, still bar- 
barous, still cruel, still intractable, but they 
are acute in the perception of their interests, 
and have established, at last, a form of go- 
vernment more resembling the Carthaginian 
than ours. As their power does not arise 
from commerce, like the power of Carthage, 
but strikes its roots into the solid earth, its 
ouly sure foundation, it is much less subject 
to the gusts of fortune, and will recover 
from a shock more speedily ; neither is 
there any great nation in contact with them. 
When they were much weaker, the Etru- 
rians conquered them, under the command 
o)r their Prince Porsena, but thought they 
could leave them nowWe less inconve- 
nientlj than in the place they themselves had 
abandoned. The Sabines, too, conquered 
them a eeotmd time, and imposed a king 
over them, bat were so unsuspicious and in- 
considerate M not lo destroy tbe city, and 


parcel out the inhabitants for Greece, Sicily, 
and Africa. 

** Living as they did, on their farms, with 
no hold upon the Romans but a king, who, 
residing in the city with a few of bis own 
countrymen about him, was rather a hostage 
than a ruler, his authority was soon sub- 
verted. The Sabines, at this time, arc 
partly won by conquest, and partly domici- 
liated by consanguinity. The Etrurians are 
spent and effete. The government of the 
Romans, from royal, is now become arls- 
tocratical ; and the people, deprived of 
their lawful share in tbe lands they con- 
quered from so many enemies, swear hatred 
to kings, and sigh for their return. One 
flagrant crime consumed the regal authority, 
a thousand smouldering ones eat deep into 
the consular. The military system stands 
apart, admirable in its formation; and, un- 
less that, too, falls, tlie Roman camp will 
move forward, year after year, until the 
mountains and tbe seas of Italy shall not 
contain them. They- are heirs to the ncalth 
of worn-out nations ; and, nlien tliey have 
seized upon their inheritance, they will fight 
with braver! The Romans will be to Italy 
what the Macedonians at some future day 
will be to Greece. 

The old must give way to the young, 
nations like men, and men like leaves.” 

There is as much truth here as iu 
Niebuhr, with less pretension ; ami 
room enough is left for the poetical 
side of the old legends — often their 
most valuable aspect. So says As- 
pasia, and says it beautifully : 

“ Vl’'e make a bail bargain when we 
change poetry for truth in the affairs of 
ancient times, and by no means a good 
one in any. * * * It is dilficult to ef- 

fect, and idle to attempt, the separation : 
it is like breaking oif a beautiful crystalli- 
zation from the vault of some intricate and 
twilight cavern, out of mere curicsity to 
see w'here the accretion terminates and 
the rock begins,” 

On the manner in wliich history 
should be written, Pericles discourses 
ill a strain of wisdom it is pleasant to 
extract, because we have always said 
the same sort of thing — though not. 
perhaps, exactly so well. 

“ If some among us who have acciuire J 
celebrity by their compositions, calm, can- 
did, contemplative men, were to under- 
take the history of Athens from the inva- 
sion of Xerxes, I should expect a fair and 
full criticism on tbe orations of Antiphon, 
and experience no disappointment at their 
forgetting the battle of Salamis. History, 
when she has lost her Muse, will lose her 
dignity, her pc^potion, her character, her 
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name. She will wander about the Agora ; 
she will start, she wdll stop, she will look 
wild, she will look stupid, she will take 
languidly to her bosom doubts, queries, 
essays, dissertations, some of which ought 
to go before her, some to follow, and all 
to stand a]>art. The field of history should 
not merely be well tilled, but well peopled. 
None is delightful to me, or interesting, 
in which 1 lind not as luaiiy illustrious 
names as have a right to enter it. We 
migli t as Avell in a drama place the actors 
behind the scenes, and listen to the dia- 
logue there, as in a history push valiant 
men back, and protrude ourselves with 
husk} disputaiions. Show me rather how 
great projects were executed, great advan- 
tcigos gained, and great calamities averted. 
Sliow me the generals and the statesmen 
who stood foremost, that T may bend to 
ihoin in reM'rencc ; tell me their names, 
that I ma> rei)cal them to my children. 
Teach me whence laws were introduced, 
upon what fomnlation laid, by what cus- 
tody giuirdod, ill what inner keep preserved. 
Let the books of the Treasury lie closed 
as religiously as the sibjl’s ; leave w'eights 
and measures in the niarket-i>lace, coiii- 
incnv ill the harbour, tlie arts in the light 
jhv'j lo>e, philosopliv in the shade ; place 
histoiw on lier rightful thione, aJid at the 
ri lt n of her, elo(piencc and war.** 

\\ lioii some ])oteiit genius of our 
times lias drmik into liis &oul the 
meaiiiiig of these nervous periods, he 
V. ill soar away, one balmy morning, 
from the encumbering crowd of in- 
genious speculators and political eco- 
nomists, and w'C shall again bcliold a 
gt>od history. Then, too, will Niebuhr 
be spoken of by rational men in fitting 
phraseology, as an acute doubter, a 
profound ciniuircr, an erudite scholar 
— but not a great historian. 

Another touch — half description, 
half criticism — and both admirable. 
Sophocles is the subject ; Aspasia 
holds the pencil : 

“ Aspasia to Cleon k. 

** Sophocles left me about an hour ago. 
Ucariiig that he was with Pericles on 
business, I sent to request he would fa- 
\ our me with a visit when he was disengag- 
ed. After he had taken a seat, I entreated 
him to pardon me, expressing a regret 
that we hardl;f ever saw him, knowing, as 
T did, that no person could so ill withstand 
the regrets of the ladies. 1 added a hope 
that, ax much for my sake as for the sake 
of Pericles, he would now and then steal 
an hour from the Muses in our behalf. 

“ ‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘ it would only be 
changing the place of assignation.* 


“ ‘ I shall begin with jou,’ said I, ‘just 
as if I had a right to be familiar, and de- 
sire of yon to explain the meaning of a 
chorus in King (Edipus, which, although I 
have read the tragedy many times, and 
have never failed to be present at the re- 
presentation, I do not quite comprehend.’ 
“ I took up a volume from tho table. 

“ ‘ No,’ said I, ‘ this is Electra^ my fa- 
Aourite : give me the other.* We unrolled 
it together. 

“ ‘ Here it is : what is the iiicaniiig of 
these words about the Laws T 

“ lie looked over them, first without 
opening his lips ; then he read them in a 
low voice to himself ; and then placing the 
)>alm of his left hand against his forehead, 
“ ‘ Well ! I certainly did think I under- 
stood it at the time 1 w'rote it.* 

“ Cleonc ! if you could see him ;ou 
would fall in love vrith him. Pifteen olym- 
piads have not tpiitc run away with all his 
youth. AVhat a noble jircsence ! wlmt an 
o^ieii eountciiaiice ! W’hat a brow' I wluit a 
nioutli 1 w'hat a rich harmonious voice I 
what a heart, full of passion and of poe- 

trj" V* 

Right, too, about that chorus — the 
third full one in the glorious Q'hlipus ! 
We could translate it passably — com- 
ment upon it in such style that you 
would swear you had got to the bot- 
tom of all its depths — and yeti modest 
as that mildest of human beings its 
author, we confess that we ourselves 
have never thoroughly fathomed it. 
Believe us, it is one of those passages 
in w'hich Sophocles endeavoured, in 
spite of nature, to cope with >Eschylii» 
ill his own peculiar province, and 
failed. The best of us fail now and 
then — and our friends don’t like us 
the worse for such occurrences. 

Pray who was Anaxagoras ? 
have a dim kind of instinctive notion 
that he was a Greek Philosopher. 
Now, if we venture to dislike any 
thing about the old Greeks, it is their 
philosophy — except a little of Aris- 
totle, and the wliole of Plato, nonsense 
and all. More particularly we choose 
to cherish an aversion to that washy 
Ionian school, which began by reve- 
rencing tho beggarly element — water, 
and to those long-named Doctors, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and the 
above-mentioned Anaxagoras, who 
look so like each other upon paper, 
that it is downright impertinence in 
them to pretend to a separate identity. 
And yet Anaxagoras was ** guide, 
philosopher, and friend *’ of Pericles, 
and taught liim something higher than 
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astronomy. The doctrine of an 
ordering intelligence^ distinct from 
the material universe, and ruling it 
vith absolute sway, was striking from 
its novelty, and peculiarly congenial to 
the character of Pericles. Such was 
the supremacy which Athens exer- 
cised over the multitude of her depen- 
dent states, and such the ascendancy 
which he felt himself destined to 
obtain over the multitude at Athens.** * 
Poor Anaxagoras ! In the nineteenth 
century, a. c. the prime minister 
would have made him a bishop : in 
the fifth century, b. c. he could not 
save him from going abroad for the 
benefit of the constitution.** But, 
banished or unbanished, the old Sage 
is one of Landor*s best-managed cha- 
racters, and we will give you his first 
letter to Aspasia from his place of 
exile : 

** Akaxaooras to AsPitSlA. 

“ The gratitude and love I owe to Pe- 
ricles, induces me to write the very day I 
have landed at Lampsacus. You are pru- 
dent, Aspasia, and your prudence is of the 
best quality ; instinctive delicacy. But I 
am older than you, or than Pericles, al- 
though than Pericles by only six years ; 
and, having no other pretext to counsel 
you, will rest upon this. Po not press 
liim to abstain from public business ; for, 
supposing he is by nature no obstinate 
man, yet the long possession of authority 
has accustomed him to grasp the tighter 
what is touched, as shell-fish contract the 
claws at an atom. The simile is not an 
elegant one, but I offer it as the most ap- 
posite. He might believe that you fear 
for him, and that you wish him to fear ; 
this alone would make him pertinacious. 
Let every thing take its season with him. 
Perhaps it is necessary that he should con- 
trol the multitude ; if it is, ho will know it ; 
even you could not stir him, and would 
only molest him by the attempt. Age is 
coming on. This will not loosen his te- 
nacity of power — ^it usually has quite the 
contrary effect. But it will induce him to 
give up more of his time to the studies ho 
has always delighted in, which, however, 
were insufficient for the full activity of his 
mind. Mine is a sluggard ; I have surren- 
dered it entirely to philosophy, and it has 
made Httle or no progress ; it has dwelt 
pleased with hardly any thing it has em- 
braced, and has often run back again from 
fond prepossessions to startling doubts. It 
could not help it. 


** But os we sometimes find one thing 
while we are looking for another, so, if 
truth escaped me, happiness and content- 
ment fell in my way, and have accompa- 
nied me even to Lampsacus. 

“ Be cautious, O Aspasia ! of discours- 
ing on philosophy. Is it not in philosophy, 
as in love ? the more we have of it, and 
the leas we talk about it, the better. 
Never touch on religion with any boily. 
The irreligious are incurable and insen- 
sible ; the religious are morbid and irri - 
table ; the former would scorn, the latter 
would strangle you. It appears to me to 
be not only a dangerous, but what is w’orse, 
an indelicate thing, to place ourselves 
where we are likely to see fevers and 
frenzies, writhings and distortions, de- 
bilities and deformities. Religion at 
Athens is like a fountain near Dodona, 
which extinguishes a lighted torch, and 
which gives a flame of its own to an uri- 
lighted one held down to it. Keep yours 
in your chamber and let the people run 
about with theirs ; but remember, it is 
rather apt to catch the skirts. Believe 
me, I am happy. I am not deprived of 
my friends. Imagination is little less 
strong in our later years than in our ear- 
lier. True, it alights on fewer objects, 
but it rests longer on them, and sees them 
better. Pericles first, and then you, and 
then IMelon, occupy my thoughts. I am 
with you still ; 1 study with you, just as 
before, although nol'ody talks aloud in the 
schoolroom. 

“ This is the pleasantest uart of life. 
Oblivion throws her light coverlet over 
our iiifanc} ; and, soon ailer we are out 
of the cradle, we forget how soundly we 
had been slunibering, and how delightful 
were our dreams. Toil and pleasure con- 
tend for us almost the instant we rise from 
it ; and weariness follows whichever has 
carried us away. We stop awliilc, look 
around us, wonder to find we have com- 
pleted the circle of existence, fold our 
arms, and full asleep again.” 

In spite of three great poets — Da- 
vid, Juvenal, and Shakspeare — we 
agree with Anaxagoras that old age, 
with a broad dash of the green in its 
colouring, must be the happiest por- 
tion of one’s mortal pilgrimage. We 
expect, if we live to pass our grand 
climacteric, to cut an excellent fi- 
gure as Pantidoon, and hope to chirp, 
cicada-like, on sunny days — to which 
the seasons, for the mere sake of va- 
riety, will then have reverted. And 
sometimes, no doubt, we shall prose 
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away as drearily as our good philoso- 
pher contriyes to do for the next fifty 
pages from our last quotation. The 
following is more genial : — 

** Anaxagoras to Aspasia. 

“ Pericles tells me that you are less 
tranquil than you were formerly, and that 
he apprehends you are affected not a little 
by the calumnies of your enemies. ' 

If it is true that there can be no ca- 
lumny without malice, it is equally so that 
there can be no malice without some de- 
sirable quality to excite it. Alake up your 
mind, Aspasia, to pay the double rate of 
rank and genius. It is much to be the 
wife of Pericles ; it is more to be Aspa- 
sia. Names that lie upon the ground are 
not easily set on fire by the torch of Envy, 
ljut these quickly catch it which are raised 
ui> by fame, or wave to the breeze of pros- 
t)erity. Every one that passes is ready to 
give them a shake and a rip ; for there 
are few either so busy or so idle as not to 
lend a hand at undoing. 

“ You, Pericles, and myself, have a 
world of our ow’ii, into which no Athenian 
can enter without our permission. Study, 
jihilosophizc, write poetry. These things, 

I know, arc dillicult when there is a noise 
in the brain ; but begin, and the noise 
i-iMses. The mind, slow in its ascent at 
first, acct'lcrjte-* every moment, and is 
^ooM above tlu* hcsn’ing of frogs and the 
.‘dghl of bminbles.*’ 

Then c*{)mos the league of Athens. 
Asi);iaia s^*nt by Pericles to a Thes- 
lUan farm, under Mount Ossa, near 
Sicurioii. The correspondence goes 
on oil all sides. More philosophy ; 
more verses ; more erilieisiii ; more 
eloqucneo. We must draw once again 
on Anaxagoras : — 

‘* An vnaooras to Asi-asia. 

“ \Vc arc now so near winter that there 
may not be, after the vessel which is about 
to sail, any more of them bound to Athens, 
all the remainder of the year. And who 
knows what another may bring or take 
away ? 

“ I remain in health, but feeble. Life 
slips from me softly and imperceptibly. I 
am unwilling to tire myself by blowing a 
fire which must soon go out, whether I 
blow it or not. Had I any species of 
curiosity to send you, were it pebble, sea- 
weed, or new book, I would send it ; not 
(for it is idle^o talk so) as a memorial of 
me. If the friend is likely to be forgotten, 
can we believe that any thing he has about 
him will repose a longer time on ihe me- 
mory ? 

“ Thus fai* 1 had written Avlieu mj 
strength failed mo. Stesicles and Apol- 
lodoius buie told me 1 ttaxst prepare for 


a voyage. The shore is neither so broad 
nor so stormy as the Hellespont. 

“ I was resolved not to go until I had 
looked in oiy garden for some anemonies, 
which I recollected to have seen blosai mmg 
the other day. It occurred to me that usu- 
ally they appear in spring : so does poetry. 
I will present to you a little of both, for the 
first time. They are of equal value, and are 
worth about as much as the pebble or the 
sea-weed, or the new book. 

* Where are the blooms of many dyes, 

That used in every path to rise ? 

Whither are gone the lighter hours ? 

What leave they ? I can only send 

My wisest, loveliest, latest friend, 

Those weather-worn and formless fiowers.’ 

Think mo happy that 1 am away from 
Athens ; I, who always lose my composure 
in the presence of crime of calamity. If any 
one should note to you my singularities, re- 
membering me a year hence, as 1 trust you 
and Pericles will do, add to them, hut not 
aloud, a singularity of felicity, ‘ He neither 
lived nor died with the mvltitude, * There 
are, however, some Clazomenians who know 
that Anaxagoras was of Clazomenai.” 

Landor evidently meant that letter 
for the dcatli-song of the old swan. 
But, after a little skirmishing between 
Pericles and Aleibiades, the Sage re- 
vives to tell Aspasia a tragical story. 
We have no room, however, for more 
than two further extracts — the deaths 
of Pericles and Cleone. Our wortliy 
brother in the (Quarterly scemN not to 
admire the latter. To our taste it is 
perfect. Let the reader decide by all 
means : — only, should he happen not 
to find it exquisite, he may rest as- 
sured his own imagination is in fault. 

“ Ai.riBIADKS TO Am'AMA. 

“ I returned to Athens in time to recei\c 
the last injunctions of my guardian. What 
I promised him, to copifoit him in his de- 
parture, I dare not promise his Aspasia, lest 
I fail in the engagement ; nevertheless I 
will hope that my natural unsteadiness may 
sometimes settle on his fixed principles. But 
what am I — what are all my hopes, in com- 
parison with the last few words of this great 
man, surely the greatest that earth has ever* 
seen, or ever will see hereafter? Let me 
repeat them to you, for they are more than 
consolation, tfhd better. If, on such a loss, 
I or any one could console you, 1 should 
abominate you eternally. 

** I found him surrounded by those few 
friends whom pestilence and despair had left 
in the city. They had entered but a little 
while before me ; and it appears that one or 
other of them bad been praising him for his 
el^loits. 
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<< In these, replied he, fortune hath 
had her share ; tell me rather, if you wish 
to gratify me, that never have I caused an 
Athenian to put on mottming? 

“ 1 burst forward from the doorway, and 
threw my arms around his neck. 

“ O, Pericles ! my first, last, only friend, 
afar he that hour yet! cried I, and my 
tears rolled abundantly on bis cheeks. Either 
he felt them not, or dissembled and disre- 
garded them; for, seeing his visiters go 
away, he began with perfect calmness to 
give me such advice as w'ould be the best 
to follow in every occurrence, and chiefly in 
every difficulty. AVhen he had ended, pnd 
I was raising my head from above his pillow 
(for I continued in that posture, ashamed 
that he, who spake so composedly, should 
perceive my uncontrollable emotion), I re- 
maiked I knew not what upon his bosom. 
He smiled faintly, and said, 

** Alcibiades 1 I need not warn you agalust 
superstition ; it never was among your weak- 
nesses. Do nut wonder at these amulets ; 
above all, do not order them to be removed. 
The Kiiul old nurses, who have been care- 
fully watching over me day and night, are 
persuaded that these will save my life. 
Superstition is rarely so kind-hearted ; 
whenever she is, unable as we are to rever- 
ence, let us at least respect her. After the 
good patient creatures have found, as they 
must soon, all their traditional charms un- 
availing, they will surely grieve enough, and 
perhaps from some other motive than their 
fallibility in science. Inflict not, O Alci- 
blades I a fresh wound upon thei- grief, by 
throwing .aside the tokens of their affection. 
In hours like these we are the most indif- 
ferent to opinion, and greatly the most sen- 
sible to kindness. 

** The statesman, the orator, the con- 
queror, the protector, had died awa} ; the 
philosopher, the humane man, yet was 
Jiving — Alas! few moments more.” 

“ Ai-riniATits TO Astasia, 

** Must I again, Aspnsia, torment my 
soul? .again must I tiouble yours? Has 
the pestilence then seized me, that 1 want 
hardihood, strength, uuderstanding, to begin 
my labour ? No ; I walk through the 
house of m turning, firmly, swiftly, incos- 
santly ; my limbs are alert as ever. 

• “ Write it 1 must. Sote|^dy was at 

the gates ; admittance was, it seems, not 
granted readily. I heard a voice, feeble 
and*' hoarse, and, looking forth, saw two 
women, who leaned agawt the lintels. 

'* Let her enter, let'^r enter ; look at 
at her ; she is one of us. 

These words' were spoken by the 
younger ; and maliciously. Scarosly had 
she uttered them when her head dropped 
forward. The stranger 4isught and sup- 
ported her, and cried hdp ! hdp / and rub- 
bed her temples, and, gazing on her with an 


intensity nf compassion, closed her eyelids ; 
for death had come over them. In my 
horror, my fright and dastardly cowardiee 1 
should rather call it, 1 failed to prevent or 
check her. 

** Astasia haa then her equal on earth ! 

** Aspasia is all that women in their wild- 
est wishes can desire to be ; Gleone, all that 
the immortals are*. But slie has friendship, 
she has Sympathy ; have those ? 

“ Sh^has, did I say ? And can nothing 
then brpg mh back my rfeollection ? not 
even sh^ I want it not. '%hose moments 
are presimt yet, and will never pass away. 

‘ ‘ She asked for you. 

‘“Aspasia,* answered ^>1,' • is absent.’ 

‘ Nsft with her husband | not with her 
husband ?* cried she. 

“ ‘ Pericles,* I replied, * is gone to the 
Blessed.* ^ 

“ ‘ She was with him then, while hope re- 
mained for her ! I knew she would Ije. Tell 
me she was.* 

“ And saying it, she grasped my arm, and 
looked earnestly in iny face. Suddenly, as 
it appeared to me, she blushed slightly : on 
her coimteiiance there was, momentarily, 
somewhat less of its paleness. She w'alked 
into the aviary : the lattice stood ojieii ; the 
birds were not flown, but dead. Shu drew 
back ; she hesitated ; she departed . I fol- 
lowed her ; tor now, and not earlier, 1 be- 
thought uic it was Cleone. Before I catne 
up to her, she li id a^ked a question of an 
elderly man, who opened his lips but could 
not answer her, ,nnd whose arm, raised with 
difficulty frotii the pavement, when it would 
have diiected her to the object of her enquiry, 
dropped upon bis bren-'t. A boy was with 
him, gu/ing in woiidci at the elegance and 
composure of her attire, such as, in these 
yea'-s of calamity and of indifference to seem- 
liness, can no where be found iu Athens. He 
roused himself from his listless posture, 
beckoned, and walked before us. Reaching the 
garden of Kpimedea, we entered it through 
the house ; silent, vac.ant, the doors broken 
down. .Sure sign that some fkiirUy, perhaps 
many, had, but tew days since, utterly died 
off within its chambers. For nearly all the 
habitations, in all quarters of the city, are 
crowded with emigrants from the burghs of 
Attica. The pestilence is now the least ap- 
palling where it has made the most havoc. 
But how hideous, how disheartening, is the 
sudden stride before our eyes, from health 
and beauty to deformity and death ! In this 
waste and desolation there was more peace- 
fulness, 1 believe, than any where else beyond, 
.in the whole extent of our dominions. It 
was not to last. 

A tomb stood opposite the entrance : 
Cleone rushed toward it, reposed her brow 
against it, and aud at intervals, 

'“I am weary ; I ache throughout ; I 
thirst bitterly ; 1 cannot read the epitaph.* 
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** The hoj advanced, drew hU finger 
slowly along, at the bottom of the letters, 
and said, 

“ ‘ Surely they are plain enough. . . 

‘ Xeniades, son of Charondas.* ” 

He turned round and looked at me well 
satisfied. Cleone lowered her cheek to the 
inscription ; but her knees bent under her, 
and she was fain to be seated on the base- 
ment. 

** * Cleone! ’ said 1 — she started at the 
name—* Come, J, beseech you, from that 
sepulchre.' 

** * The reproof is just,* she replied. ~ 

* Here, too, even here, I am an alien! * 

** Aspasia ! she will gladden your memory 
no more ; never more will she heave your 
bosom with fond expectancy. There is none 
to whom, in the pride of your soul, you will 
run with her letters in your hand. lie, 
upon whose shoulder you have read them in 
my presence, lies also in the grave : the last 
of them is written.’* 

No one, we think, save Mr Walter 
Savage Ijandor, could have shaken us 
at once out of the trance of pleasing 
melancholy that letter left upon our 
mind. In Cleone* we had lost a friend, 
and a very dear one. Ihit Mr Landor 
h.is added an appendix to his second 
volume : and such an appendix ! 

There are two parts of it — Re- 
fleclions on Athens at the decease of 
I'eriedes,” and a “ Letter to an 
Author.” In one he abuses Lord 
Rrougham for not studying the J/wa- 
tjinar^ Com'e?'sations. In the other 
he likens the late Mr Canning to a 
squib, tossed into the air” by Pitt, 
and “ going a fizz.” 

Lord Brougham — wc arc glad to 
know — is alive and well to answer for 
himself if he phases. And if he 
would but speak out at last what wc 
are assured he thinks, and peel for a 
fair set-to with revolution-mongers of 
every gra^, we should wish Mr Lan- 
dor joy of his customer. Coutts’s to 
a joint-stock on the Advocate ! ’* 

If Mr Canning was Pitt’s squib — 
Pitt was no bad pyrotechnist. When 
Landor has equalled his worst verses 
in the Anti-jacobin, and his worst 
speech in what was once an assembly 
of gentlemen, he may be permitted to 
sneer at George Canning. 

In the “rLbttcr” ho attempts tq 
justify his .own queer mode of spelling; 
and delivers his g^'cneral notions on 
orthography. We shall hardly yield 
to the dogmas of A tfiste which would 
throw fetters on tna^.^lffave neglect” 
of analogy, wherein lies one of the 
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main charms of our free-spoken Eng- 
lish tongue. Analogy is sovereign 
in the nursery; but we drop it ait 
the door. — Nor will w^e trust the 
minutiae of scholarship to one who 
asserts; Synonymous^ anonym&us^ 
anomalous^ should all be spelt with 
an o.” Mr Landor must go back 
to his Greek Lexicon. "ovefAa might 
be pleaded for synonomousy anono^ 
mous, though even in their case the 
Greek compounds are avduvu- 

fiofy with tipsilon = y in the tliird 
syllable. But avu(Au7<os derives its 
alpha = ay in the tliird syllable, from 
the simple ofAeeXh, and anomolous there- 
fore is out of the question. 

The Reflections” deal little with 
Athens and Pericles, but much with 
France and England, Napoleon and 
Fieschi, Pitt and Fox. • We must se- 
lect from the farrago an original argu- 
ment against “ our bloated overwhelm- 
ing church establishment : ” — 

** England is now the only country in 
Europe where the pritupval sj'stem of Pa- 
pacy prevails unshoin. In Italy it has lost 
ncaily all its wealth, and nothing of its 
respectability ; in England nearly all its re- 
spectability, and nothing of its wealth. That 
which was granted fur many purposes is now 
diverted into one ; the only one almost for 
which it was Kor granted ; the provision of 
sons and daughters. Hence the descendants 
of persons whose chief merit was subser- 
viency, and whose knowledge was confined 
Ti'ithin the covers of a Greek classic, rai^e 
up their heads in society above the ancient 
gentlemen and heraldick nobility of the land. 
The Greek is not a more difficidt language 
than the Welsh, I had a groom teho 
acquired the Welsh of a scidliony in seven 
or eight months^ and yet nqvtr rose by merit 
or interest to become a doctor of d-vinify.” 

The groom’s is a crying case ; and 
yet we fear not even the Radnor Com- 
mission — when obtained — will prevail 
on Oxford or Cambridge to see the 
error of their ways and grant him a 
^ploma. But tlierc is still balm in 
Gilead. Lord John Russell’s acade- 
mic institutipns arc to take a start of 
the narrow*spirit of bygone centuries. 
We earnestly recommend Lord Chan- 
cellor Burlington, and the other heads 
of the LondoiL University, to offer 
Mr Landor’s Jjfoom the honours of 
ftheir first gradation ; and we enter- 
tain a confident hope that by liis 
favourite bribe of “ a hot wheaten roll 
and a pint of brown stout,” Mr Lan- 
dor may indllbc the said groom to 
acc^t them. 

2 k ^ 
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LIEUTENANT JACK RICKETTS AND THE WIDOW. 
Chapter I. 


« Well — now that we have posted 
all the way from Harrowgate to hear 
your secret — gut with it : — ^it must be 
a very strange one.” — This speech 
was addressed by a very merry good- 
natured-looking lady of about two or 
three-and- thirty to my friend Jack 
Ricketts ; but Jack was very slow in 
giving a reply. 

You said in your letter that Mary 
could assist you ; I’m sure she’ll help 
you like a battery, if you will only tell 
us how,” interposed Captain Linlay- 
son, the husband of the aforesaid lady, 
laying an enormous slice of cold beef 
upon his plate — for this eonversation, 
you will observe, took place at break- 
fast. 

“ Why, then, you must know,” said 
Jack, summoning courage to make his 
confession, “ that I am over head and 
ears in” 

“ Phew I ” whistled the Captain ; 
“ is tliat all ? Bolt, my boy : a few 
years’ retrenchment wdll set all to 
rights, and you will come home again, 
like a black fresh feathered, to carry 
on the war in greater style than ever.” 

Indeed!” sighed the lady, com- 
miscratingly. “ My good cousin, 
with your quiet habits, and very nice 
little property, I can’t imagine liow' 
you can have iniuiagcd it, ’Tis a 
^glfpeat deal too bad ! ” 

‘'.Oh, horrid!” chimed in the hus- 
band. 

Abominable ! ” repeated the wife. 

Jack Ricketts looked from one to 
the other in amazement, pushed hack 
his chair,' upsetting his cup and sau- 
cer, and exclaimed, “ What the devil 
are you driving at ? I tell you I am 
in love ! ” 

The astonishment of the gallant 
Lieutenant was now reciprocated by 
his friends. 

“ In love ? My sober, honest, mo- 
dest cousin J ohii in love ! ” said one. 

‘•'Jack Ricketts in love !” exclaim- 
ed the other ; “ the. very thought of 
it makes me laugh like a steam-boat.” 
And he leant back in his chair, and 
gave voice accordingly. 

" Yes, in love, I tell you I” repeat- 
ed Jack, doggedly, if opposition 
made him more determined in his ama-^ 


tory resolutions ; “ madly, vehement- 
ly, desperately, d ly in love. Are 

you satisfied now ?” 

.The gentleman who laughed after 
the manner of a steam-boat let off his 
cachinnatory steam, and apologized 
for his involuntary grins. 

“ And who is the lady ?” enquired 
his cousin. 

“ Ah ! that’s the thing,” replied 
Jack. “ I am afraid you’ve come too 
late. Every thing was going on de- 
lightfully — 1 thought 1 was sure of 
her — never could any two people get 
on bettor than we did — 1 used to sit 
whole days in her drawingroom with- 
out saying a word- you can’t think 
what pleasant hours we used to hav(‘! ” 

“ li must have been charming,” 
said the Cai)taiu. 

“ Charming ! ray dear fellow : it 
was divine ! I clipped her poodle 
twice.” 

“ Indeed’!” 

‘‘ But, rill at once, a fellow that no- 
body hris ever heard of came licie, 
iurned every boily’& head with Lis 
seals and rings, gold chains, long 
spurs, huge whiskers, and Hessian 
boots. In a w«>il». he was liaiid-iii- 
glove v\itli the widow, and in two or 
three days u.ore h(‘ will have it all to 
him self.” 

It ? wiiat ? the poodle ?’' cmpiir- 
ed Captain Unlay son. 

“ Nol the widow-^Mrs Harley. I 
only wish lie were a gentleman — I 
would hair-trigger him to-morrow.” 

‘‘ What is lie, then r ” said Mrs 
Linlayscii. “ If hr is hot a gentle- 
man, wdiat on earth has my dear old 
scliool-fiicnd, .Tul'a Harley, to do with 
him ? She is a little romantic, to bo 
sure ; but if he is not a gentle- 
man” — 

“ A regular swindler, I assure you,” 
replied the Lieutenant ; not a man, 
woman, or child in Bath that doesn’t 
know he’s an impostor, except the one 
most interested in the discovery.” 

“ But you’ve told her?” enquired 
Lmlaysoii ; “ bolted it out on her like 
a crocodile ? ” 

“ No ; she must have seen that 
despised the follow ; but I consider it 
below my dignity to carry tales.” 
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Why, carrying tails is a mark of 
dignity in some places,” rejoined the 
Captain, who, besides being of a poeti- 
cal turn, and seldom speaking without 
a simile, was at the same time consi- 
dered no small wit by his wife and 
children in Yorkshire — “ IToii ought 
to have told her.” 

But she would not have believed 
me. She s.‘cs, lioars, thinks of no- 
thing but him. He has persuaded 
her he is a great studont — that his 
hours are all devoted to philosophy, 
rhetoric, belles-lettres.'* Von would 
imagine he wfis some musty old fellow 
from Oxford; but the truth is, all this 
time he is a common gairdd(;r — has 
been kicked out of the rooms for cheat- 
ing at cards, and is neither merre nor 
leirs than a downright adventurer.** 

Is it ])OR.dble my friend Julia is 
going to tlirow herself awn}" on such 
a man ? — Ls he handsome ?*' 

“ Ilem — } es — oli, yes — tho fellow' 
is liandsome enough, and talks like — 
like’* 

“ A colFoc-iiiill,” interposed the 
Captain, wlio never allowed any one 
to advance a simile but himself^ — a 
mono])oly the more strange, that he 
was not at all particular, as you may 
have perceived, w hether the similitude 
was very pat to the purpose or not. 

“ And his name ?’* 

Augustus Frederick Fitz- Oswald.** 

Mrs Liiilay son sank into a reverie — 
‘something in the name seemed to have 
wakened a train of recollections — 
"J'he gentlemen carried on the conver- 
sation by themselves. 

“ If the fellow has bepn kicked," 
said Linlayson, of couflse yon can’t 
think of shooting him — why the deuce 
did you not marry the Widow before 
this rascal made his appearance ?** 

I am sure she must have seen I 
loved her.” 

Did you never tell her so ?” 

Jack shook his head and sighed. 

“ Well, Jack, you are certainly an 
extraordinary individual. There you 
sit, as brave a fellow as ever smelt 
powder, — not quite a fright in the way 
of looks, — six feet high, thirty-two 
years of age, and yet as sheepish a 
booby among^he girls as a pup among 
tigc^r^Had you nothing else to do 
'tbah^lip poodles? She must have 
Yhonght you a splendid specimen of 
the British Grenadiers.” 

I’ve been a fool ; I confess it — 
Even last night I had such an oppor- 
tunity of recommending myself 1 — ^but 


as usual, I let it slip through my fin- 
gers ” - 

" «How?— ” ■' C 

Why, we had a sort of thing here 
that all the world went to, — a rout and 
fancy ball, they call it. We all w^ent 
ill masks or dominoes : — I knew what 
character she went in, so all the night 
1 staid at her side qui^ unknown — 
suddenly there w'as a cry of fire ; — 
hundreds crowded to the door ; such 
a screaming, sucli a squeeze I I really 
thought that some of them wouldhave 
been killed. Julia was in a dreadful 
state of alarm — got somehow into the 
thickest of the struggle, and faint- 
ed. In a moment 1 had pushed my 
way up to her, seized her in my arms, 
and carried her into the open air — I 
accompanied her home in the carriage, 
hut she was still senseless from her 
fear or the heat of the room. I gave 
her into the charge of her maid, and 
hurried back again to the scene of 
action, w'herc the lire had lucidly been 
got under.*' 

And she never knew who it was 
that saved her ?” 

How could she — when I had the 
domino on all the time and she was in 
a faint?” 

You should always have a special 
license in your pocket to avail yourself 
of such chances — You have no fore- 
sight,” said the Captain, gruffly. 

And to complete all, in the mclvc^ 
some lightfingered gentleman reliev- 
ed me of my watch ; I made that my 
.^excuse to the maid for hurrying off so 
soon.** 

, “ pretty excuse 1 the maid will 
tdl the mistress, and the mistress wiU 
fancy her preserver has been some 
jeweller’s boy — Go and tell her the 
whole story yet.” 

Wait a moment,” said*%fr8 Lm- 
layson, springing up as if she had ar- 
ranged her plans. If it be in reality 
as I suspect, I will guarantee you 
agaftist all danger from this magnifi- 
cent-named individual. Julia is far 
too good for such a miserable fate, and 
so, my good cousin, only have pa- 
tience for two days and all will yet be 
well. In the meantime 1 must hurry 
off to the Crescent ; Julia must be put 
on her guard as st)on as possible.”* 

In a few minutes the little party 
broke up, while hope made the coun- 
tenance of the hitlierto jdejected Jack 
Kicketts shine (as the illustrative Cap- 
tain expressed it) like a dish of beet- 
root.<- 
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Augii^Eus Frederick Fitz- Oswald 
was indeed a very formidable rival to 
the modest and unassuming^ Jack. 
Any boarding-school in England would 
unanimously have pronounced him an 
Adonis, — a f^e incapable of a blush, 
partly from the umbrageousness of the 
whiskers, but principally from the 
brazen qualities of the proprietor — 
shoulders square and broad ; with a 
swaggering gait that proved at once 
that Nature had intended him for a 
hero — all these advantages, setoff with 
the utmost skill of the jeweller and 
tailor, formed a combination of graces, 
natural and acquired, such as rarely 
falls to the lot of mortals in these de- 
generate days. On the present occa- 
sion he was reclining in an attitude 
of easy negligence on a magnificent 
sofa in the drawingroom of Mrs Har- 
ley. His happiness was too great to 
beAept to himself, and his half-mut- 
tered ejaculations of contentment and 
anticipation might have been heard — 
if there had been anybody there to 
hear them. The door opened, and a 
^maa dressed in the most dashing Uveiy 
^ou can imagine, walked deliberately 
into the room, — ^threw himself in a 
corresponding attitude to his master’s 
on the other sofa, and after a few pre- 
litninary curses, with which he seemed 
to clear his throat for more important 
matter, he said — 

rU tell you what it is, Jim Crike, 

' J von*t staud none o’ your gammon 
hojonger.” 

^ W hat 6 the matter, Spragg ? 

Matter ! — vy, it’s enough to drive 
gentleman mad as cares fur the 
^f his profession. Vat good, 
'X^hopld #ke to know, has come of all 
this here gallivanting ? and as to your 
cards an'd roulette, and all them ere, 
it’s all in my ey^. I tell ye — you 
could do more in the v<ay of business in 
von night with those long fingers of 
yours, than you’ll do in a twelvemonth 
witl^ all this loVb' and billy-dooing — 
but it all comes o’ that hinfemal hedi- 
cation.” 

" Three A,ys longer, Spragg, and- 
the game’s our own. You shall then 
have the share of the booty 1 have ptb« 
imsed 'you, and we part company as 
soon as you like.” . 

There’ll be a blow up afore that** 
time, as suroas my name is Bill Spragg. 


Vy, all the folks is a-ooming here with 
their bills and notes of hand and sich 
like, and how are you to keep the 
Viddy’s eyes hocussed all that time ?” 

Nothing so eas^'. The contract 
is to be signed to-day, if the fright of 
last night don’t interrupt it. By the 
by, 'who was the domino that brought 
her home ?” 

** A real gentleman. I’ll be sworn, 
by means of his ticker — solid gold 
every inch of it. I lifted it out of his 
fob ven he vas carrying the lady into 
the carriage. He never took no no- 
tice of what I 'was a-doing, but just to 
show his generosity, as he seed 1 was 
verj' busy, he tipt me half-a-crown, and 
thanked me for making way ! He’s a 
true gentleman, and I’ve spouted his 
ticker.” 

Take care, Spragg, what you do. 
You’ll be nabbed one of these days if 
you don’t leave off your old tricks.” 

Leave ’em off^ did you say ? Vy 
should I ? To begin with the cards ? 
No, no. I’m not quite so bad as that 
yet: I have some little morals left 
me. 

I toll you, you’ll be hanged if 
you’re caught. Now, as for me, what 
have I to fear ? Last night we had 
four lords at the table, and five or six 
members of Parliament. Every thing 
a man docs depends on the company 
he does it in ; but you to go filciung 
watches on the streets ! Spragg ! 
Spragg ! I’m ashamed of you ! ” 

** I’m a cursed deal more ashamed 
of you. A poor sneak — ^|)liu*king a 
pidgeon by tricks and shufHing. No, 
give me the grab at the fat pocket- 
book, or the heavy purse — there’s some 
ingenuity needed there, and a little 
more courage than sitting at a green 
table with them there lords and sena- 
tors. You’re a lost character, Jem 
Crike.” 

" Hush ! — up, up, some'one’s coming 
— recollect you’re the valet here. Who 
is it ? — quick, quick.” 

Almost before the obedient Spragg 
could assume the deferential attitude 
becoming his station, a man gently 
opened the door. 

’Sense me, sir — ’scuse, me i^r 
troubling you — ^but bill to make 
big family and wife.” 

Well, but my good fellow,"^.iow 
can I pay your curs^ bill just now on 
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the very eve of my marriage ? All 
my ready money gone in jewels for 
the bride. Wait three days.” 

Can’t indeed, sir — large bill to 
make up — big family and wife, sir — 
I’ve furnished you all your dinners 
and suppers this last two mouths, and 
never seen the colour of your coin 
yet.” 

Oh ! there’s nothing at all particu- 
lar in the colour of it. You shall 
judge of that for yourself in the course 
of three days.” 

I can’t leave the house, sir, till I 
get my money — large bill, sir — ^big 
■wife — and family.” 

‘‘ Curse your big wife and all your 
family — what’s to be done? I hear 
Mrs Harley at tluj door. William, a 
chair at the window for Mrs Har- 
ley.” 

The lady entered the room as he 
spoke, and the unfortunate creditor, 
feeling now assured that tlie gentle- 
man would scarcely venture to refuse 
him payment, prosecuted his claim 
with more energy than ever. 

“ Eighteen turkeys, nine rabbits, 
and four hares.” 

What is all this, Fitz-Oswaldr” 
enquired the ladj'. 

“ O, nothing, my dear madam — a 
professor of natural history ; you’ve 
heard of Buekland ? Yes, yes, my 
good sir — as you vrere saying, the 
comparative anatomy of the turkey, 
the hare, and ra.bhit is extremely rc- 
' markable. Let me see — the tcchni- 
eal name for tlic turkey is — is — 1 al- 
ways forget the scientific nomencla- 
ture.” 

I am delighted to see so celebra- 
ted a savant in my house. Will yon 
introduce me to Dr lluckland?” 

Presently, my dear madam. Just 
now the doctor is very much pressed 
for time. Don’t let me keep you here 
a moment.** But the creditor resisted 
the winks and pushes and other signs 
and actions with which the perturbed 
Fitz- Oswald tried to expedite his de- 
parture. He maintained his ground 
very firmly, and kept on an enumera- 
tion of the items of his bill. 

Three pheasants, six ducks afe- 

Stop, s^p Ah! now I recol- 

lect. The pheasant originally from 
Bessarabia — ^the Latin name Phesanus 
AnthrupomorphiHcus Rdinensis. Now 

I recollect it perfectly ^the duck I am 

not quite so sure of.” 

The very best that could be had. 
Fed on the best grains, and done to a 


nicety. I warrant yon picked the 
bones?** 

“ That I did. Unless you strip the 
flesh off for a demonstration, the me- 
chanism of the conformation escapes 
your optical discrimination.** 

“ Five salmon*’ 

Salmo pitrpureus — hyperhoreanus 
— one of the mamrniferi of the Lin- 
nasan theory.** 

All this time Mrs Harley’s eyes had 
been fixed in admiration on the coun- 
tenance of the gallant Augustus Fre- 
derick — but now her pride in the ob- 
ject of her choice knew no hounds. 
‘‘ Really, my dear Augustus, I liad no 
idea you were such a philosopher, hut 
your conversation is a little too ab- 
struse for me. When you and your 
friend descend to lower matters I shall 
be happy to enjoy the conversation.” 
Sajdiig this she retired to the window, 
and left the colloquy to proceed be- 
tween the learned gentlemen. 

Now, Mr Mills,” said Fitz- Os- 
wald, in a low voice, I declare to 
Heaven that if you don’t leave the 
room in one minute. I’ll break every 
bone in your cursed carcass.” 

Not a step. I’m a free-bom Eng- 
lishman, with a largo bill, a big family 

and wife — and” 

Here, tflen, take my watch— ^I’ll 
pay you in three days.’* 

Ah, that’s something like reason,” 
said the worthy furnisher of viands, 
as lie eyed the watch, and jdaced it 
quietly in his pocket ; — you shall 
have it again when I touch the mo- 
ney ; and in the mean time, your ser- 
vant, sir ; servant, my lady, if you 

have ever occasion for a” 

Hush, my dear sir,” interrupted 
Fitz- Oswald, putting his hand onliis 
•mouth, and gently pushing him but of 
the room, your time is a great deal 
too valuable to be wasted in compli- 
ments to the ladies. Your class are 
waiting impatiently for you ; I myself 
will try to get away for a few minutes 
to hear the conclusion of your admir- 
able lecture on the atructure of lexico- 
graphical strata among the mc^athe- 
rions of the old world. Adieu, adieu.” 
And favouring the worthy Professor 
with a kick which considerably acce- 
lerated his 'progress down stairs, Fitz- 
^ Oswald returned into the room, and 
offered his apologies for the odd man- 
ners of his friend. 

Yoii must excuse my distfng^uished 
friend the Professor, my dear Julia ; 
Vnen of such profound research must 
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be p|Brdo0e4 -sEppear a little ig- 

norant of the Ways of the world.” 

** Say no more, my dear Augustus. 
Any mend of yfours shall always be 
heartily welcome here ; but, I think, 

’ I have seen a "person within this half 
hour who unites the elegance of a man 
of fashion with the science of a philo- 
sopher.** 

‘‘ You arc partial, my dear Julia. 
I have, indeed, picked up a little in- 
formation, for I never had a turn for 
the usual frivolous amusements of 
men of my age and fortune. Ah ! if 
they only knew the delights of know- 
ledge, how poor, how contemptible, 
would seem all other pursuits ! *' 

“ Oh ! I*m so fond of mind,’* re- 
plied the lady, enthusiastically ; ‘‘ what 
can be compared to intellectual so- 
ciety ? but I have many things to do 
this morning. — What’s o'clock?** 

About eleven — or twelve, per- 
haps,*’ answered Augustus, a little 
puzzled. 

Don’t tell me about perhaps’s ; 
look at your watch — tell me to a mo- 
ment.** 

** I — O — my watch ? — why — I think 
I must have left it in my bedroom.** 
No — kind, noble, generous man ! 
I know the loss you sustained, and in 
saving ma too ! *' • 

Saving you ? Oh ! how happy 
should I be— if ” 

'' But it tvas you — I know it could 
be no other. Who else would have 
risked his life to save mine? In the 
half conscious state I was in as we 
came home, I felt how tender and de- 
lic£||e were your attentions. I am 
grateful for them, indeed, I am ; and 
yon must allow me to show my grati- 
tude by making up the loss you expe- 
rienced in my service. There, my dear, 

' Augustus, is my watch ; I know ’twill 
not be the less valuable to you that it 
is mine.” . ’ * 

Jteally ; such ^enorosity^ such de- 
licacy, might well repay a greater 
risk. How happy this ought to make 
the man who had the felicity to save 
you.*’ ^ So saying, and with a look of 
prodigious tenderness to Mrs Harley, 
he' deposited the very elegant gift in 
Jt^yacant fob. The wink with which 
hip mowed his triumph to his astonish- 
ed Iservki^ lazily escaped the lady’s' 
pb^ervaHmi. Spragjg gazed with irw 
creased reverence on his master,, and 
eiuttoiing* hedieslion ^t 


so bad a thing after all,” left the happy 
couple alone. 

“ To-day, then,” said the insinuat- 
ing Augustus,*^ you will sign the paper 
that makes me blest for life. ” 

“ Oh yes, I have directed the lawyer 
to bo here at four o’clock ; after that 
I hope your uneasiness and all doubt 
of my intentions will be at an end.” 

“ Angel ! is it possible a student, a 
poor treadcr in tlic steps of Davy, 
Watts, Newton, Cicero, and Homer 
(for I had always a strong bias to 
mcelianics) can have deserved such 
perfect liappiiioss ? '* 

“ And why not ? Are not our 
tastes nearly the same ? Arc wo not 
both domestic, humble, contented ? 

Our fortunes” 

“ Perish the name in connexion 
with my Julia ! my estates, to be sure, 
in the north are large and valuable, 
and as a coal mine has lately been 
discovered on one of them, there is no 
doubt that a few years will make me 
the richest commoner in England ; if 
indeed by that time a commoner 1 bo ; 

for the minife>tei but hush, no 

more, 1 promised him not to say a 
syllable on tlie subject to any one, no, 

not even to you ” 

I always knew you were disin- 
terested, and on ll’.at very account I 
am detennined in the contract to give 
every thing 1 have into your absolute 
possession, but — who come.'? li ere ? ” 
The persim wlio now entered the 
room ^Y^ls rn old man of a A^ery sinis- 
ter expression, dressed in the ohl- 
fashioiied st 3 'le of last cenlnrj^, and 
along w ith the dress it seemed as if he 
tried to preserve the formal courtesy 
of former daj\s. He Avas bowdng his 
YTny from the door up to the AAundow 
where the lovers were seated, but wms 
arrested half w a^^ by Augustus, Erede- 
rick,who rushed forward, and shook the 
old gentleman forcibly by the hand. 

My dear Mrs Harley, excuse me a 
minute or two, this is one of the oldest 
friends I have in the world ; a man of 
-science, an antiquary — ^ybu’ve heard of 
Sir Hans Sloane ?” 

I am happy, I am sure,” replied 
the widow, to see Sir Hans, or any 
other literary friend of yours. ” 

" You are verjr good, honoured sir,” 
said the stranger, *^to an old man like 
myself, but I take the liberty to in- 
form, your honour that the time for 
this1i>ill has expired.” 
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Indeed? — A bill of lectures, my 
dear, at the Scientific Institution — I 
am sorry for it, but all will be right 
in a few days.” 

“It must bo made right now, please 
your honour; the interest increases 
every day.” 

“ The public does me too much 
honour. You hear, my dear, what Sir 
Hans tells me, that the interest in my 
approaching lecture on the transcen- 
dental trigonometry of spherical attrac- 
tions increases every day ?” 

“ Oh, if you are engaged in such 
lofty conversation,” replied the lady, 
“ I must plead my woman’s privilege 
and withdraw.” 

“ Honoured lady,” said the old man, 
“ 1 beg you Avill kindly condescend to 
wait for a few minutes. This gentle- 
man, I understand, is soon to be legally 
ina‘«tor here.” — The lady blushed. 

“ Come, come Sir Hans, don’t be 
too hard on us,” interrupted Augustus ; 
“ come back again this day week, and 
I will explain my delay to your entire 
satisfaction.” 

No, no, with deference to your 
hoiKuirable worship, this paper speaks 
fur itself-— ’t was due the ninth of this 
month ; hero is the thirteenth and not 
a shilling of it paid.” Augustus took 
the paper from the old man’s hand. 
’Twas bis own note for fifty pounds, 
payable on the nintli — for alas ! the 
gentleman honoured with tlio title of 
Sir I laris Sloan (i was neither more 
nor less than a money-lender. He 
turned it over, twisted it in all shapes, 
till at last a bitght thought seemed to 
strike him. 

“ ’Poll my life I had forgotten all 
about it.” 

“ Sir Hans seems to have some de- 
mand on you, Augustus?” said Mrs 
Harley, enquiringly. 

dh, a mere trifle. I don’t happen 
at present to have money enough in 
my purse ; indeed I gave purse and 


all to a poor family in gi^at distress^ 
nine children under six-.ysars of age, 
father lost, mother dead — ^but ’tis a 
pity too, that Shahi^pearc should suffer 
for my thoughtlessness.” 

“ Siiakspeare?” enquired the lady. 

“ Ay, the immortal hard ! ” repUed 
the enthusiastic Augustus, the man 
whose name stands pre-eminent among 
the Sons of the Morning. The apathy 
of the public has allowed his monu- 
ment at Stratford-on-Avon to fall into 
decay ; the very chancel in which his 
dust reposes is in a ruinous condition. 
A subscription has been opened for 
the repair of both the monument and 
tlio chancel — my name is down for 
fifty guineas. Sir Hans now tells me 
the work of restoration is begun, and 
they are in immediate want of funds, 
and” * 

“ Say no more, I beseech you. The 
memory of Shakspeare ought to be 
dear to every one who has a respect 
for genius. Luckily, in my purse you 
w'ill find a note for a hundred pounds 
and a few sovereigns. Let me also be 
a subscriber.” 

Kind, generous, noble Julia!” 
exclaimed Fitz- Oswald, taking the 
purse, and handing it over to Sir 
Hans, “ here, let tliis be a quittance to 
my debt. And then,” he added, in a 
whisper, “ 1 will call and get the dif- 
ference at five o’clock. Let me not 
detain you, my dear Sir Hans.” 

Your honour’s most obedient — 
you may at all times command my ser- 
vices and with many a bow and re- 
iterated thanks, the old man took his 
departure. Fitz- Oswald, hearing the 
bell rung furiously at the street-door, 
made a hurried apology for abruptly 
taking leave, and left Mrs Harley sunk 
in pleasing reveries, and perfectly con- 
tented with tlie choice she had made 
of a man so learned,, so generous, and 
such an admirer of the memory of 
Shakspeare. . 


Chaft£B III. 

The bell that had frightened Au- by Mrs Linlayson. A very few mi- 
gustus from propriety, was rwag nutes served to put the two frimidte in 


* The fket is as stated above. ^ It would be disgraceful to England if the restoration 
should be stopt for want of funds. ' Let the myriadi of our readers send up any odd 
money they may happen to liave about l^enr. The subscription is liimted to a sove- 
reign from ea<di person. ' 
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the full career of gossip. Mutual en- 
(|uirles, mutual revelations, and all pre- 
liminaries being satisfactorily adjust- 
ed, the ambassador from poor Jack 
Ricketts commenced operations in 
form, and came to the point at once. 

They tell me, Julia, my dear, you 
are going to marry a Mr Fitz- Oswald, 
or a person, at least, who says that is 
his name.” 

Oh yes ; Fve intended for a long 
time to write yon a full account of it — 
but why do you talk of him so slight- 
ingly ?” 

“ Because I think I know him,” re- 
plied the other. “ He never spoke to 
you of Harrowgate, did he ?” 

“ No — that is — perhaps he may — 
for, by the by, now 1 remember, lie has 
very large estates in the north.” 

‘‘ He ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! but really, 
my dear friend, 1 have come up on 
purpose to save you from the designs 
of tins adventurer,” repeated the other, 
in a tone of displeasure. 

Adventurer ! Who has dared to 
call him so ? Who has been so busy in 
other people’s affairs, as to take the 
trouble to write you any tiling about 
it ?” 

A true friend, Julia, one who 
would save you from a moment’s un- 
easiness at the sacrifice of his life.” 

Indeed ! I think I can guess the 
source of these calumnies — ^your cou- 
sin — a disappointed suitor.” 

Unluckily he is disappointed — but, 
though hopeless for himself, he wishes, 
through me, to make an effort to pre- 
vent your future life from being one 
scene of misery and degradation. And 
1 am qualified for the task, for I have 
been honoured with Mr Augustus Fre- 
derick’s attentions myself.” 

How ? WJten ? Where ? In Hea- 
ven’s name teig me all,” exclaimed the 
Widow, now fully aroused. 

He had ainother name, then ; and 
at Harrowgatt, about five years ago, 
he played th^same game, under the 
title of Valerian Sidney Howard, 
which he now plays at Bath. Among 
othei^, he honoured me with his ^No- 
tice.’ 1 was then unmarried — ^rich, 
and perhaps a little fond of flattery. 
He flattered me to the top of my bent 
— appeared learned, clever Jtad, above 
all, amiable and benevol^t. His 
estates at that time lay in tiie^outh — 
but at last he was discovered, convict- 
ed of swindling, imprisoned two years, 
and, behold ! here he is again.” 


** Nonsense ! Your Valerian, or 
whatever he called himself, can never 
be my Augustus. Impossible ! ” 

Hem ! I don’t know. Could I sec 
him ? ” 

Certainly, I am not the least asha- 
med of the object of my preference 
and the Widowtossed herhead proudly. 

But I don’t wish to be recognised 
by him. I must see him without being 
seen — a glance will do — if they arc 
indeed different men, there never were 
two people bore such resemblances to 
each other in character and conduct. 
He is a public gambler ; any one in 
Bath would tell yon that.” 

And I wouldn’t believe them if 
they told it me a hundred times. No ! 
not till 1 see him with my own eyes 
at the gambling- table shall I ever” 

“ Will you be persuaded if yon sec 
him at the table?” 

The Widow sighed. “ Oh, yes, 
certainly, if 1 sec him, there can tlu*u 
be no doubt on the subject.” 

When the ladies had come t(; this 
point of their discussion, Mrs Harley’s 
servant brought in a note. 

“ A letter, madam, for Mr Fitz- 
Oswald.” 

For Mr Fitz- Oswald ! sent here ! ” 
exclaimed Mrs Linlayson ; “ that 
seems as if he were inastcT here al- 
ready. Come now, Julia, let ii*? just 
take one i)eei).” She ran up to the 
table whore the servant had laid it, 
and took the letter. 

^«No — no — for Heaven's sake ! ” ex- 
claimed the Widow — a seal is sa- 
cred.” 

A seal ! why, there isn’t even a 
wafer. See ! it has come open in my 
hand.” 

Oh ! ’twill only be some scientific 
appointment, or thanks, perhaps, from 
some poor people ho has relieved.” 

“ Fie will blush to find it fame,” 
said Mrs Linlayson, beginning to 
read — 

* Dear Pal, — We arc all here, ga- 
thered round the board of green cloth, 
and have resolved not to begin busi- 
ness till you come. We are ^1 in the 
fidgets for want of you. Our * fat 
l^nd’ lies grumblin^y on the sofa ; 
Ibe light weights are st the difierent 
%indows. Come along, then, or may 
you never shake elbow again. Yours, 
A. B.* A pretty epistle truly — I 
hope you have no longer any doubt,” 
and she folded up the letter. 

WLy, really, this seems a strange 
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performance,” replied the Widow, very 
much puzzled — What can it mean ?” 

The meaning- seems plain enough,” 
replied the other ; ’tis an invitation 
from one of his gambling associates to 
go and play at hazard. Who is his 
friend?” 

‘‘ A. B.,” said Mrs Harley, musing. 

What friend of his arc tliese the ini- 
tials of? B. B. Oh ! now I know, it 
must either be from his friend, who 
was here a short time ago, Dr Buck- 
land — or his benevolent friend, Bowles 
the poet. He very often goes to Brem- 
hill.” 

“Who? Fitz- Oswald? If he goes 
there, I have not another word to say 
against him — but how can you sup- 
pose, niy dear Julia, that a note like 
this could come from any one but a 
low gambler ? Don’t the words of it 
convince you ?” 

But the Widow was not at all anxi- 
ous to be convinced, yet the proof 
seemed very strong. She took up the 
note again, and placed it carefully 
in her reticule, uid said, “ Let us pass 
to s(>nie other subject, dear ^Mary ; it 
is not yet too late, and I have it at any 
moment in my ])ower to put an end to 
my accpiaintance with h’itz- Oswald. 
I exjicct him back in a very short time. 
You shall see him as he comes into the 
room, if 3 ’ou will go with me to the 
parlour in the passage. I will ask 
him the meaning of this letter, and re- 
gulate my future conduct according to 
Ids reply.” - ^ 

The two friends accordingly spent 
about half an hour, pretending to con- 
verse on inflifferent subjects, but too 
much occupied with wliat they had 
lately been talking about, to be very^ 
entertaining to each other. At* the 
end of the half hour, a step on the stair 
surprised them, for Augustus had pro- 
vided himself with a pass- key, and did 
not trouble the doijiestics by ringing 
at the door ; and Mrs Linlaj^son had 
only time to run into the parlour 
which the Widow had mentioned, when 
the hero of their conversation walked 
quickly into the drawingroom, and 
arrested Mrs Harley ^efore she could 
join her friend. 

Don’t ffy from me, my Julia,” he 
said, taking her by the hand — I am 
now so hu^ed with business, that I 
grudge every moment you deprive mo 
of your presence. But what is this ? 
Have I offended you?” 

“ This letter will tell you, sir, whe- 


ther I ought to be offended or not,” 
replied the Widow, showing liim the 
dirty scrawl — “ You know the hand ?” 

At this attack, any other man’s as- 
surance would have given way. Au- 
gustus burst into a laugh — “ Ah, my 
queer friend, Abraham Bounce — I 
dare say the contents of that letter arc 
as funny as himself. What does he 
say ? He is an odd dog. You must 
know him one of these daj’^s.” 

“ The signature is certainly A. B. 
Who is this Mr Bounce?” said the 
Widow, more complacently. 

“ Oh, a man of science — he and I 
very often read together. He is a fi- 
mous classic. Yon shall certainly be 
acquainted with my friend Bounce.” 

“ 1 will read you the note, sentence 
by- sentence,” said Mrs Harley, still in 
an unusualljr cold tone of voice ; “ his 
style is a strange one. He begins, 
Dear Pal — What docs he mean by 
Pair 

“ Oh ! a classical allusion,” replied 
Augustus, “ and a nicely turned com- 
pliment too. Palinurus, you know, 
was the pilot that steered old Homer’s 
vessel wlien he went in search of the 
Golden Fleece. I have led poor Bounce 
through many passages in the old au- 
thors, and he tdways calls me his Pal ; 
or guide — ^his Palinurus.” 

Mrs Harley proceeded with the let- 
ter — We arc all here, (fathered round 
the board of greeh cloth."' 

“ Ah ! that’s the library table — ’tis 
covered with a green baizo'* — said Au- 
gustus. 

And we have resolved not to btyin 
business till you come." 

Heading That’s very kind.” 

* “ We are all in the JidffctsJbr want 

Sfyou." 

“ That’s complimentary.” 

Our fat friend lies grumblingly an 
the sofa." 

“ Ah ! that’s a great thick volume 
of German divinity.” 

What ! a volume ! ’* exclaimed 
Mrs Harley — “ how can a volume 
grumble ? ” 

A figurative expression. Bounce 
is a capital hand at figures — they call 
it prosopopoeia.” 

The light weights are at the dif- 
ferent windows" 

** The magazines and reviews. We 
sometimes relax ourselves after severe 
study with a look into Blackwood or 
the Edinburgh ” 

Come along then, or may you 
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never shake elbow again. — What docs 
he mean by shaking elbows ? ’* 

** Don't you know I took lessons of 
Paganini ? — Ah ! it would indeed bo 
a droadful imprecation if I never wore 
to shake elbow again. Wiiat should 
I do without my Cremona?” and 
Augustus sighed at the thought. 

And is all that you have told mo 
really true ? said the Widow, de- 
lighted. ‘‘ Oh ! how I wish some of 
your detractors had been within hear- 
ing of your explanation.” 

Detractors ? Is it possildc even 
my quiet unostentatious mode of life 
has not protected mo from detraction ? 
But I know the rciison. ’Tis eu\y 
of the preference you have vouch- 
safed to show me. To you, and you 


only, I owe any enmity I may have 
excited.” 

1 believe it all ; and to prove my 
belief, this very hour I will sign the 
contract, whatever may be said to the 
contrary.” 

Angel ! ’tis only what I expected 
of 3’^our magnanimity, your justice. — 
The attorney is down stairs — the wit- 
nesses are all ready — may I olier you 
my arm ?” 

Mrs Harley "went into tlie jiarlour 
where she had directed her friend to 
remain ; but the lady had disappear- 
ed. The Widow proceeded down 
stairs ; and in presence of proper v it- 
nesses, and with all the ceremonies of 
the law, the marriage-contract was 
signed, scaled, and delivered. 


CirAPTEH IV. 


Hawks abroad ! we must cut our 
sticks, or have another taste of the 
mill,” said Spragg to his master, 
whom he met at Mrs Harley’s door. 

« How ? what ? ” exclaimed Au- 
gustus, somewhat alarmed — ‘‘ Are the 
police awake ?” 

Vorse nor that. There’s that 
there lady as you gallivanted with at 
Harrowgatc — just afore vre were nab- 
bed — I’ve seen her with my own eyes 
— She has been for a wlioh' hour this 
very day with your sweetheart — tlie 
devil take all hcdication, say I.” 

But why ? who is it? — poh ! man 
never mind. Do you sec this little 
packet tied with its beautiful red tape? 
This puts me in possession of the Wi- 
dow’s fortune, and as to herself” r- 

Her fortune, did you say ? ” crie& 
the other, with glistening eyes. 

That’s the main chance. As to 
hall other matters, I supposed' there 
are bother widdys in plenty.” 

** Oh yes — ^but at the .same time, 
Spragg, for two days more, we must 
be wide awake. Keep that lady, if 
you possibly can, from having a mi- 
nute’s conversation with Mrs Harley. 
As fi^r me, 1 will keep as much as 
possible out of the way. 1 am just 
on my road to old Jones, the money- 
lender, to get a few guineas he owes 
me ; and to-night 1 am in for a go at 
hazard with a few good fellows to 
pluck a pigeon — a Captain Linlay- 
Bon” — * 

P 0 curse all dice and cards I 


you’re throwing awa.v .•dlyoiir talciits 
and all the les>ons 1 gov you in the 
nimming line. There never was no 
fellow with a neater finger for a snnfi- 

box, and now ” ’ 

Well, Spragg*, patience only for 
two days. After that you shall have 
your share ; hut don’t set on me 
now.” 

Befu'clic liad time to part from lii.s 
confederate, the very individual of 
vh(*in li<* was in seardi cam<’ up and 
joined lliein. 

Your honourable wor.'^hip’s most 
.subservient — I was just going to pre- 
sent myself to your iionoiir.” 

The devil you W('rc — and fifty 
guineas to boot, J lioj)e.” 

Your worship is too good. The 
contents of the purse were a hundred 
and nine pounds ; whereof fifty for 
money advanced — ten for interest.” 

Well, fork out the odd forty- 
nine.” / 

Your hono^ will excuse me ; 
but when I ^aw how like a noble* lady 
your noble lady behaved, 1 recollect- 
ed some friends of mine who would be 

glad to be paid” 

Ydu were infernally kind to your 
friends. You^eiit and told all my 
creditors to ctmie and make their de- 
mands immediately ?” 

Far from it, your nobleness — I 
went to stop them from coming, for 
in truth I have bought up all their 
aiecounts~l have got them all re- 
ceipted,” 
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« What have you done, you d — d 
old extortioner ?” 

“ Please your worship, will you 
pay me just now, or must I apply to 
the noble lady ?” 

‘^How much do you want?” saJd 
Augustus, biting his lips. 

Why, here is your tailor’s bill — 
’twas a hundred and twenty, but as I 
got it a bargain I can let you have it 
for sixty-five — your confectioner, wine 
merchant, washerwoman, sliocmaker, 
lodging, jeweller — the -whole lot will 
not cost the noble lady above four 
hundred and fifty pounds — Is she at 
home just now- ?” 

Can’t you w-ait for tw’o days ? I 
t(*ll you I shall be married by that 
time, and every thing shall be j>aid r” 

Oh! please your honour, she -will 
never grudge such a paltry sum — I 
can’t -wait without securit}-. ’ 

What the devil’s to be done now- ? 
—Hero, take ray servant here. I’ll 
pawn him till the money's paid — lock 
liim up till tile last farlhiiig is settled.” 

‘‘ You’re cursed purlite,” interposed 
the domestic, '^we have both on us 
had enough of locking up — w’hy don’t 
you knock the old Jew- into the gutter 
rind run for it ?” 

Awaj- from the Widow ’s fortune ? 
Ts (), no, I’ve a trick woith two of that.” 

But think of the pleasure of lioor- 
ing the liould -willein.” 

Here, old skiiitlini,” at last said 
Augustus, you say you w oii’t w ait 
w-ithout sccuiity ; here’s the marriage 
contract, all iirojierly attested, will 
that content you ?” 

** Oh ! certainly, your honourable 
worship, you shall have it again on 
payment of these bills.” 

“ Yes ; but I w-ant a little money in 
the mean time, give me the odd liftj^, 
and the contract shall be good for live 
hundred.” 

This was very civilly advanced by 
the* usurer, and even Spragg, in spite 
of the apparition of Mrs Linlayson, 
began to think that every thing was 
secure. 

In the mean time, the confederates 
in the interest of my friend Jack had 
not been idle. Mre Linlayson had 
satisfied hetsclf of the identity of the 
fascinating Augustus with the adven- 
turer of Harrpwgate ; and, beside^ the 
satisfaction of aiding her cousin, had 
now the additional motive of saving 
her friend from the certainty of dis- 
grace. She had taken her measures 


well ; but after the specimen she had 
seen of the Widow’s wilful blindness, 
she was not without some apprehen- 
sion that her efforts to open her eyes 
would be unavailing. Linlayson had 
introduced himself to the coterie of 
one of the gambling-houses, and had 
arranged to join the party that even- 
ing, being assured at the same time, 
that Augustus would not be absent. 
.Tack, who really loved the Widow, was 
lamenting all day that the character 
of his rival prevented him from settling 
the business in a more summary man- 
ner, and consented to accompany fiis 
friend Linlayson to the tajble, though 
di*teririined to take no active part in 
the game. When all their plans 
w-erc pro])erly arranged, the lady be- 
took herself to the house of Mrs liar- 
ley, and the gentlemen to the Crock- 
ford’s of Bath. 

I am glad you have come,” said 
the Widow' very coldly, that I may 
tell you that your suspicions are un- 
founded, and that Augustus Frederick 
Fitz- Oswald is as pure and honourable 
a gentleman” 

As Valerian Sidney Howard,” re- 
plied the other. I saw him, my dear 
friend, it is the same.” 

Impossible. You told me that 
the person you talk of paid you atton- 
ti(*n ; that he flattered you,' and then 
that Ijo w'as found out. How do I 
Imo-w that your account of him may 
not be slightly coloured by your dis- 
appointment ? What if his theft con- 
sisted of a heart, and the despairing 
maiden vents her spleen in calling him 
a sw-indler ?” 

But, my dear Julia,” said Mrs 
Linlayson, a little nettled at the insiu^ 
nations of her friend, ‘^tlic jailer was 
never flattered, and he will tell you 
the same story — the finisher of the law- 
who whipped him (for lie was sen- 
tenced also to a public flogging) never 
listened to his compliments, and he 
will give you the same information.” 

Mrs Linlayson — madam 1” ex- 
claimed the Widow, Yon wish me to 
believe that Mr Utz- Oswald is a wretch 
who has been branded as a felon. To 
this felon I have signed this very day 
my contract of marriage.” 

I know it,” replied the other; 
‘‘ but you will never marry him.” . 

“ Then, do you fancy, madam, I 
believe your preposterous stories ? 
Your version ^ the very amiable let- 
ter he received this mornms from the 
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cdebraled :pl^o^{^er» Dr liou]ice» 
irie ^on tny guard against any in* 
terprc^aiUcm you may offer of his cha- 
or conduct. We were once 

J^iends, but hqtt; madam*’ 

; IWe shall , bo. greater friends than 

©TOT/ ' Di^r Julia^ don’t fly into a 
Every thing ^ill be settled 
^^igfbtfully* You don’t^ eare for, this 
Ouperficial impostor, I know yon dt>n*t. 
(Confess that, if you were fully con- 
‘ vinced of his infamy^ you oou^d whistle 
iiim down the wind^wnthout a pang.” 
Certainly^ if I w'eac ^convinced.” 

** And that you shall most assurct^ 
ly be. Yoiit own eyes, your own ears, 
shall be witnesses. Are you afraid to 
run the chance ?” 

Of what ? — of discovering my Au- , 
gustus to be a villain ?” 

Even so,” replied Mrs Linlayson. 

. Not ill the least ; if you will let 
him explain w^hatever may ajipear 
odd in liis behaviour. I confess, till 
J heard his explanation of Dr Bounce’s 
letter I was a little alarmed ; and if 
be had not named the two gentlemen 
he introduced to mo, I should have 
thought them, from their appearance, 
very different characters from Dr 
Buckland and Sir Hans Sloane — but 
scientific people are generally very 
odd ; and a word from Augustus ex- 
plained every difficulty.” 

**We shall see. Come with me 
this very moment, I will take you to a 
house where you will see him shaking 
his elbow in good earnest.” 

A concert — oh, I shall be delight- 
ed to hear him play ! ” 

You shall sec him play ; he is 
quite a master of the dice-box.” 

- “ See him gamble ! — play ! — dice ! 

lose money ! — Oh, that may be only 
once. The quietest men in the world 
' occasionally gamble a little w ith their 
/friends.” 

" Ay — ^but this is at a public table ; 
— we are to see the party through a 
glass door. Linlayson has bribed the 
keeper of the house to let us peep. — 
Come on ; by this time they are all 
assembled.” 

« There you are mistaken,” said the 
Widow, proudly ; ‘‘ for this very night 
he is'decply engaged along with a great 
botanist from Dublin, Mr M'Kay, 
classifying some plants.” 

‘‘ Yes ; he is no doubt very busy 
culling simples : for 1 believe at this 
very hour he is endeavouring to pil- 
lage Captain Linlayson.” 


** Is he also of the party ? Then it 
can’t be so very bad,’^ 

Yes ; be is there — Mr Ricketts 

is there Come quickly, Julia^ or wo 

shall be too late.” 

After a few more attempts at pro- 
crastination, the Widow allowed her- 
self to be prevailed on. The ladies 
wrapt tlicmsclves closely up in their 
cloaks ; and as it was not very far from 
tho Crescent to the gambling-house, 
they walkc^jl in silence to the place, 
W'cre received by Linlayson at tho 
door, and smuggled into a room where, 
through a small pane of glass, they 
could see every thing that was going on . 

Many people were gathered round 
a table — a man sitting on a lofty scat, 
armed with a slight cane, shaped like 
a spoon at the extremity, seemed to 
direct the proceedings, crying out, 
‘‘ Make your game, gentlemen, make 
your game ! ” 

Wait a moment ! ” exclaimed a 
voice, w^hich made Mrs Harley jump 
— What's become of your friend, 
Mr Ricketts ? he has not gone off, 1 
hope, without giving me my revenge?” 

But his further speech was broken 
off by the return of Linlayson to his 
chair. 

“ ^lake your game, gentlemen ! ” 
cried the croupier. 

Here,” said Augustus, taking tlui 
box — lie re's all rv(‘ got in the 
ivorld — Is it covered?” 

Covered ! ” said Crqitain I-.inlay- 
son, laying down the same amount 
that Augustus had placed before him. 

Seven’s the main,” said Augus- 
tus, and threw the dice. 

Crabs ! ” cried the croupier, and 
pushed all the money of Augustus to 
Captain Linlayson. The other gamb- 
lers had left off’ the game, the battle 
had become so embittered between 
these two. 

“ What’s to be done nowl” ex- 
claimed Augustus, with an oath. 

You’ve cleaned me out — I wiU give 
you paper — I.O.U.” 

No jiaper,” said the Captain. “ I 
hate it like crow-pies. But you’ve 
surely something about you — a man 
in your situation so soon to be mar- 
ried” — 

Yes, but I haven’t fingered the 
cash yet. The Widow is a d — d sly 
bird — the deuce a thing has she given 
me yet but a score or two of letters.” 

« Well, they’re good ^^for soine- 
thing/* said the Captain. 
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«« Whatl areyouserioufl? HowE(iuch 
will "yoQ st&ke against each bf them ?'* 
Ten gmneas,” replied Linlayson. 
No mistake r* exclaimed Augus- 
tus. ^ Why you’re a trump of a fol- 
low— here they are — one, two, three, 
four, five. There they lie, loving, 
civil, romantic, moral, religious — cover 
them with fifty, and give me the 
box.” 

*Pon my soul,” interrupted Jack 
Ricketts — “ this is too bad — I will not 
allow a lady’s letters to be so pub- 
licly” — 

What the devil have you to say 
to it, eh ? Arc you going to marry 
the Widow?” said Augustus, bluster- 
ing. 

‘‘ Marry or not, I won’t allow a 
swindling scoundrel like you to pro- 
fane her name before these gentle- 
men. Pocket these letters directly, 
<»r I’ll kick you out of this room.” 
Jack grinded liis teeth as he spoke. 

** Wliy, wliat do you mciin, sir?” 
replied Augustus, greatly sobered by 
the determined tone of Jack Rioketts. 
“ I can’t sec what business you have 
to interfere between this gentleman 
and me. He chooses to take these 

letters as equivalent to so much” 

I will take them at the same 
pace,” said Jack, magnanimously. 
“ Rut I give ^y honour at the same 
time I shall never look at their con- 
tents, hut restore them uninjured to 
the lady they belong to. Here are 
fifty guineas, sir.” 

But here arc ten or twelve more, 
sir,” said Aug-ustus — you may as 
well buy the wdiolc batch.” 

Before, however. Jack had had time 
to pull out the requisite funds, Mrs 
Harley, whose indignation got the 
better of every other consideration, 
rushed into the room. The gamblers, 
scared by the sudden movement, eva- 
cuated the room, leaving only Linlay- 
son. Jack Ricketts, Augustus, and the 
two J^es, of whom Mrs Linlayson 
retaWm her veil. 

^jcive me the letters,” said Mrs 
HajBK. You are discovered, sir. 
Oui^lroquaintance is at an end.” 

My Julia! so unkind! I confess 
indeed tl^t appearances are against 
me. I have been inveigled, for the 
first time of my life, into a place of 
this soi^ by my friend Ricketts.” ^ 
How dare you call me your 
friend, you scoundrel?” said Jack, 
breathing fire. 


You take advantage of the pre- 
sence of tbese ladies,” replied Augu^^ > 
tus, very coolly. « But 1 forgive . 
But you, my Julia, to be so unkindf , 
*Tis more than I can bear.” As he 
said this, he covered his e^es with his 
handkerchief, and seemed to hide his 
tears. 

’Tis too late, sir. I have heard 
and seeii all you have done. My 
name insulted-*— my letters publicly 
sold”" 

And yfet, Julia, you are the first 
woman I ever lo'S’lStl — the only one in 
whom I ever reposed my hopes* of 
^happiness, c3f peace, of^ virtue! Are 
all to be destroyed by tlie^liglit-heart- 
cd folly of a -moment ? knew that 
your letters would be safe in the keep- 
ing of hir Ricketts. Would I have 
parted wntb such precious treasures to 
the cold hands of a stranger?” 

I h.‘id the first chance,” said Cap- 
tain Linliiyson — but Jack was too 
quick, fie was down on them like a 
hammer.” 

‘‘ You are silent, Jiilia ? You ! the 
only one I ever loved — the only one 
I ever thought of asking to sluire my 
name ! ’* . * 

Which of them ? ” said Mrs Lin- 
layson, throwing off her veil, and look- 
ing indignantly at the lover, who be- 
gan to fancy he was softening the Wi- 
dow’s displeasure ; ‘‘ is it to be Mrs 
Fitz- Oswald you invite her,^ as once 
you invited another person to be Mrs 
Howard? You are unmasked.” 

Unmasked, do you say ?” replied 
Augustus, seeing all subterfuges vain, 
and assuming a tone of dogged assur- 
ance. “ Unmasked, do you say ? So 
much the better. I have no farther 
need of a mask when the game is in 
my hands. Mrs Harley, I will no 
longer play the lover. I must now 
put on a higher character — as the con- 
tract of marriage is signed, giving me 

every shilling of your property”-^ 

Let him keep it,” whispered Jack 
Ricketts ; there is one true heart 

that will like you all the same” 

You have it, of course, in your 
oi)tion whether to marry me or not ; 
b^ the property is mine,” continued 
i^Agustus with a sneer. 

" Ndt quite so fast,” interrupted 
Mrs Linlayson. The contract, a few 
hours ago, was in the possession of a 
certain Mr Jones, to whom this very 
disinterested gentleman had pawned it 
for five hundred pounds. Two hours 
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ago I paid the moneys and the contract 
is here ! She held it up as she spoke> 
and tore it into a thousand pieces. 

Augustus now saw every thing lost; 
but while he was preparing to give 
utterance to his vexation, the door was 
opened, and the unhappy Spragg walk- 
ed in, held firmly by two policemen. 

** That there is the liindiwidyal,” 
whispered the servitor, pointing to his 
master. His real name is Jem 
Crike, and no mistake ; and all this 
comes along of his cursed hedication.” 

« Carry the fellow to jail!” ex 
claimed Augustus ; I have found 
him out in many dishonest tricks.” 

are you a-goinVto peach, 
Jem?^ Tve' got the start on yo — and 
every tljiig you've done shall be told 
to the Veaks, since you ran away from’* 
the rope-dancer’s troop till this worry 
day.” 

Rope-dancer’s troop I ” whistled 
Captain Linlayson. His rope-dan- 
cing isn’t over yet ” 

’Tis ti’ue, ^ideed,”-«aid Augustus, 
in a sentimental tone, ** that I was 
stolen from my parents in early youth, 
and soWT by gipsies to a company of 
danc6rs* Jiilia ! is the voice of i^ture 
dead within you ? In me behold your 
long lost brother 1 ” 

My brother ! ” exclaimed Mrs 
Harley ; " I never hud a brother.” 

“ So, then, our mother has kept her 
loss scepet from you ! How kind I 
how«e6nsiderate to your feelings I ” 
Bother!” interrupted Spragg. 

I kho\fW your mother afore you was 
bom ; so no more flaring up about 
gipsies,^nd that there” 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by one of the policemen, who, 
^oing up to Jack Ricketts, said, “ I 
believe, sir, by the description you 
j^ave us of the watch you lost last night 
at the fancy baH, tliis is it . We traced 
iN;<Vthis man. He confesses he picked 
it from the gentleman's pocket who 
saved this lady ffom the crowd.” 


" Twas I that saved the lady,” said 
Augustus, as bold as brass ; she'll 
tell you so herself.” 

" Indeed,” began the Widow> I 
believe” 

"No such thing,” said Spragg ; 
" Jem wasn't at the ball at all. ’Twas 
o* this here gentleman as I nabbed the 
ticker.” 

" Come, sir,” said the policeman to 
Augustus ; " You must come with us 
quietly ; your confederate has told ns 
some of your doings, and you must 
have a little talk with the magistrate.” 

" Do you mean me, fellow ! '* re- 
plied Augustus. " I shall certainly 
W'^ritc to* the Ministry to punish you 
for insulting a gentleman . As to you, 
sir (turning to .lack Ricketts), your 
insolence is not forgotten ; you shall 
hear from me in a few’ days” — and he 
marched off like a king in a tragedy. 

" Wc shall * all come to «ce you 
w'hipt at the cart's tail,” interrupted 
Captain Linlayson. " In the mean 
time, be ott' with the ])olice, or 1 11 take 
the Ifang man’s oflicc in mf own hands, 
and dress you like — whipt cream !” 

The w^atchVas restored to its riglit- 
ful owner, and Mrs Linlayson w iiis- 
pered, as the Y^riy sallied flutli on 
their way to the Crescent, " What do 
you think now of mv plain cousin, 
JackT' 

" That I am unworthy to-irioution 
his name.” 

But a few ino*:ths served to con- 
vince her that she Avas not only wor- 
thy to mention his name, but to wear 
it too ; for it is not very long since I 
received a beautiful pair of white kid 
gloves, wdtli tw o cards tied togeHicr by 
silver threads — and on the larger of 
the cawls was T^itteii, 

Mas John Rickktts, 

JVo, — ■■ — Crescents 
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PEGSWOKTH : A P12ESS>ROOM SKETCH. 
BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Bear. Sir Chkisxophek, 

In giving- you a short — and I hope 
interesting — account of a scene of pe- 
culiar gloom and terror which I have 
just returned from witnessing — the 
preparations w'ithin the prison for the 
execution of Pegsworth the murderer, 
and his execution, I do not think it 
necessary to vindicate or account for 
the curiosity which led me to witness 
so sad a sight. I must acknowledge 
that of tlie many persons wlio hap- 
pened to know that 1 was going, none 
evinced any desire accompany me, 
even had it been in their power. Some 
expressed abtonisiimerit at my deter- 
mination, and declared that no t^ardily 
(‘onsideration sliould induce tljcrn to 
follow my example. Solne pretty sig- 
nilicantly hinted at my want of feed- 
ing, while otliers remarked upon the 
over-mastering eiiect of curiosity upon 
even the liveliest sensibilities. VV^ien, 
however, I rejoiiieu tlicoo i)ersons af- 
ter having witnessed tlil^ spectacle I 
am going to describe, llicro was not 
one of them but besought with eager- 
ness, and listened with breathless inte- 
rest to the details of a scene which 
they had so murmured at my qualify- 
ing mysalf to describe. This commu- 
nication to yon — and a melancholy re- 
newal It is, by the way, of our old inter- 
course — is the result t)f iheir sugges- 
tions and entreaties. I shall tlioretbre 
tell you, shortly and simply, all I saw ; 
I shall, in a manner, t:ikc you with 
me ; premising only that 1 have no 
desire to prolong the remembraiico of 
the blood-stained wretch whosq cud I 
witnessed, nor to lay myself open to 
the charge of exaggeration or mawk- 
ish sentimentality: 

Pegsworth, *you will remember, 
about two months ago, sought an in- 
tervietr with one Keady, a tailor, whom 
he owed some tilfling sum, for wdiich 
he had b^n sunafhoned to a Court of 
Reqndifcfiy Ready, ^^tiilo standing 
in quMcbiivers^tion and remonstrance 
with Ready, who was an invalid, in 
the parlourrof the latter, IVgsworth 
calmly drew a long sharp knife from 
his pocket, and stabbed him to the 
heart, so that he almost instantly ex- 
pired. Both were members of the 
satiae dissenting chapel, and had ever 
passed for ^uiet reputable people ; 
both had wives and families. Thd 
murderer immediately" surrendered 
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himself to the officers of justice ; in- 
stantly confessed the fact ; and when 
arraigned at the Old Bailey, plead- 
ed guilty — on which he was imme- 
diately sentenced to death, and his body, 
according to the recent statute, to be 
buried wdthin the precincts of the 
l>rison. When this part of liis -sen- 
tence was pronounced — and then only 
— ^lie shuddiT(‘d. The -day of execu- 
tion w'as fixed for Tuesday, the .7th 
instant, andjOii the T^Ionday preceding, 

I suddenly formed the determination 
to eiuleavoiir to procure admission into 
the interior of the prison, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing’ the person and de- 
meanour of the murderer, and the 
solemn preparations for his execution. 

I went straight to one of the uiider- 
sh(‘rifls ; w’ho, on seeing my card, and 
hearing my request, afiiM* some little 
demur, politely acceded lo my wishes ; 
and wTitiiig his name on my card, de. 
sired mo to present it the next morn- 
ing ^^uilf-past seven o*cl6c;k at' the 
door of the room in w hich we were 
then standing, when I should be ad- 
mitted, and accompany him to the 
scene of execution, and see the whole 
process. 

1 passed a wretched nighir, dis- 
turbed by all manner of w'ild aild dis- 
mal drcciiiis. I rose a little after six. 
Several times, wliile dressing, I half 
determined to abandon my design, qnd , 
get into bed again ; but I persevered, 
and about seven o’clock was in the 
upper i)art of Holborn, dowm which 
w’as pouring a constant stream of men 
and women, of the lowest description, 
towards the spot whither I was bent. 

I felt then somcwdiat ashamed, of my 
company and errand ! J udging from 
the indifferent manner, the jocular 
volubility of these people, you wouTd 
have thought them going to see a dog- , 
fight rather than the execution of a ' 
murderer. As we a|5proached Snow- 
hill, which leads directly up to New- 
gatp, all thc'avenues were seen Crowd- 
ed with the same descriptioii.of people 
as had accompanied me down Hol- 
bom. Passing along Faringdon Street, 

I approached the Old BaiW by Lud- 
gate Hill ; and so eseaping^ho crowd, 
even already immense, I* slipped into 
' the %ide door of the Court-house, and 
was presently ushered into the, room 
into "^hich 1 had been shown tho pre- 
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ceding afternoon. Three or four gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was a foreigner, 

I understood, of some dbtinction, 
were sitting and standing round a 
cheerfully- crackling-fire, and had evi- 
dently come on the same errand as I 
had. I sat down in perturbed silence, 
wondering at myself for entering upon 
such a gloomy expedition. While the 
foreigner, a Spaniard I thought, was 
describing, with somewhat excited 
gestures, the mode of execution adopt- 
ed in his country, the door opened, 
and the two Sherifts and Under>herifts 
entered^ attired in their official co*?- 
tume, wearing weepers of wldte crape. 
The Sheriffs had never before, I un- 
derstood, witnessed an execution ; and 
they seemed not entirely free from in- 
dications of nervousness and appre- 
hension at the dreadful duty they were 
about to go through. After a few 
moments* pause, they moved towards 

• the interior of the prison, and we, 
whoso number had increased to about 
twelve or fifteen — an eager but 
silent little tlirong — ^werc directed to 
follow. After going through t\> o or 
three long and very narrow pas- 
sages, we were stoi)ped by a huge 
iron-bound door, on the other hide 
of which, peering at us through the 
bars, was Mr Cope, the Governor 
.of the prison . The Sheriffs and U iider- 
Sheriffs passed on immciiiately, and 
the door was then closed upon us, 
wl^ would have followed them. We 
began to fehr disappointment, and that, 

^fbr^ome reason or another, the autho- 
rities had suddenly determined upon 

• refusing us access to the jircss-ruom, 
po^ibly on account of our aiiddenly 
augmented number. After waiting, 

• however, patiently for a minute or two, 

and another, showing t)ur counter- 
/'signed cards, were permitted to pass, 
were the rest of the party soon 
fi&erwards. A turnkey conducted 
me and my companion along a very 
narrow passage, the floor of which was 
, 'covered with sickly smelling saw-duat. 
'^s we followed our grim guide along 
a secona passage, which seemed to 
rdli parallel with the^ront of the 
'^priten, an open door gaire us a mo- 
'meptary glimpse of the vast crowd 
, 'wh^out, whos9 i^nfused hubbub, sud- 
, and but ft>r an instant audible, 

^iCnhknced the portentous nilence that 
"reigned within the prison. After 
standing for a few moments in the 
passage, our guide ^tted us, but 
soon returned, and requeste4 us to 
follow him silently into the room in 


which the criminal was very shortly 
to undergo the fearful preparations for 
execution. I obeyed, with a beating 
heart. We had to pass through, a 
room, lit with a lamp, if 1 recollect 
rightly, whore a man was opening a 
door, having in his hand the sacra- 
mental cup — the last ordinances of 
religion eitlier having been just com- 
pleted, or commencing. “ Gentle- 
men," said the Governor, dressed in 
black, who here rejoined us, and 
ushered us into tin' press-room, you 
will wait here, and be as quiet as posa. 
sible, till the prisoner comes in, w liich 
ivill be in about five minutes. You 
will have the goodness to stand on 
each side of the rqpm, and leave the 
middle open, so that the prisoner may 
pass ou directly from the door to this 
table." He then left us and w e dis- 
posed ourselves as he bad directed. 
It was not a very large room, nor had 
it been bi fore used for such a puiposc 
as the present. The window looked 
upon a condiie J j ard in the centre of 
the q^rison — anil tiie revolving iron 
spikes w ith w hii h the toj)s of the walls 
ivcre fortified, together with the 
gloomy, inas«i\c, and ponderous ap- 
pearance of eveiy tliiiig about us, re- 
niiuded me of the inscription — 

“ Who niter's hore, jhes up all hope !’* 

At the end of the room opposite to 
tlie door, le.ining agaiU'^t a kind of 
dresser, ^tood thice men: the one in 
the middle, — a ^ho^l, sallow-vistigcd, 
ill-omened w retell, in a shabby old 
drab great coat — jiroved to be the 
hangman — Jack Ketch;" and the 
otlier o w'cre his a^sistants. These 
grim ministcTs of death were standi||g 
in silence wlieii we entered. lie in 
the middle, had hi-^ hands stuck into 
his hind coat-pockets, where doubtless 
were the cords and rope, ready to be 
produced the instant tliey were want- 
ed. A gentleman who stood between 
me and the nearest of the ibree men, 
now aud then whispered to him, and I 
heard a little of their conversation. 

Did he die well ? ” enquired the 
former, speaking of some malefactor 
whose name I could not catch. 

** Y^es, most uncommon game in- 
deed. The Captain was a geiiticmaTi, 
sir, every inch ; 1 hangi‘d him — and 
he deserved a better fate ! ” 

He was asked if the prisoners did 
not often appear overcome witli ter- 
ror* 

Lord, sir, frightened ? I warrant 
me some on 'em is indeed, Son^ 
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makes sicA a noise> and cries dread- 
ful ! I’ve often told ’em to keep up, 
for that they hasn’t much longer to be 
in misery ! Sometimes they can’t 
stand up at all, sir — and are obliged 
to be held by the Sheriffs and Ordi- 
nary. How' their knees tremble ! — I 
recollect there was one young chap 
for forgery — we shan’t never have 
any more to hang for t/iat matter, 
hows'ever — ^hu went through all un- 
common well. But directly he caught 
sight of US' standing, as we may be 
now, ready to lie him, it was quite* 
wonderful, but he went as white as your 
shirt, sir, in a twinkling — and began 
to cry about his* poor wife. Do you 
remember him : ’ ’ appealing to his prin- 
cipal,' 'vfho simply nodded — This 
man, sir, as is to die this morning, has 
a wife, poor thing — and she’s to be 
brought to bed, they say, in a day or 
two. Isn’t it sad, sir ? But it’s Ji/te, 
you know, sir.” 

you’ve not had much to do lately, 
have you ?” 

'‘No, sir, very little, uiicommon 
little. It’s pretty near a good four 
years since any one suffered here.” 

“ Vour’s is a horrid employment ! ” 

“ Y — y — es — c$, people thinks so, 
and so it is, 1 suppose — but use, sir — 
use you know” 

Here the slight whispering that had 
been carried on, was suddenly stilled 
by the Governor making his appear- 
anr :^^9 motioning us to silence. After 
a Ifetle widening the space between the 
two rows of anxious expectants, and 
entreating us not to press forward 
when the prisoner entered, he with- 
drew. My heart began to beat very 
hard and quick. In a few moments 
the Sheriffs and Underslieiiffs, with 
their staves, entered — then the Ordi- 
nary (the Rev. Mr Cotton) in his gown 
and bands — his long flowing white 
hair and kind intelligent features gave 
him a striking and remarkable appeai'- 
anco ; — theii followed a man with a 
slow firm step, walking unassisted, his 
countenance solemn and composed, 
showiypg a mind absorbed in prayer — 
his %e6 fixed, and his hands clasped 
togetner. was the miserable 

Pogsworthd*! 

He waM dftessed in a somewhat shab- 
by daret-coloured body-coat, with vel- 
vet collar,^ a black neck-handkerchief, 
a dark wajstcoat, and corduroy trow- 
sers. ^ He was about five feet seven or 
eight inches in height, and of a robust 
frame, with a tolerable head of dark 
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hair, and looked just about as old as 
he really was— thirty-six. I stood 
within a yard of him, and narrowly 
scrutinized Ms features. They appeal 
ed rigid, as if with the efforts he was 
making to preserve his firmness, in 
which he surprisingly succeeded. 
Their expression seemed naturally 
heavy and sullen. The knotted fore- 
head, the liigh cheek-bones, the pecu- 
liar setting of the eyes, the protube- 
rant upper lip, the tout ensemble of his 
features, in short, was that of a man 
quite capable of committing the diabc- 
lical act of cruelty for which he was 
now about* to suffer, and not a little 
mitigated the agonizing sympathy, or 
pity, his present circumstances were 
so calculated to excite, by reconciling 
one to the removal of such a being 
from amongst us. He walked, as I 
have described, firmly and slowly to 
the middle of the room, when the She- 
riffs motioned the executioners to ad- 
vance. They instantly came forward. 
One of them, drawing out a slender 
cord, tied his hands together at the 
wrists ; a second passed a stronger 
cord round his arms, and fastened it at 
his elbows ; while a third untied his 
neck-handkerehief, and thrust it into 
the prisoner's bosom. While this 
frightful ceremony was going on, 
Pegsworth did not move a muscle,— 
his eyes were fixed upwards as if in 
intense devotion — (I shall never forget 
their dreadful expression) — and though 
his lips slightly moved, he uttered 4io 
sound. Once, and once only, did his 
pent bosom relieve itself by a half-sup- 
pressed sigh, when tie felt thfe execu- 
tioner’s hands removing his neck- 
handkerchief. Ho behaved, in short, 
with amazing firmness and decorum# 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus,” whis- 
pered the dissenting minister, to whose 
congregation he had b^onged. Pegs- 
w'orth fixed his leaden eye upon the 
speaker for a moment, but spoke not. 
How fearful was his quietude — ^his pas- 
sivebess, in the hands of tliem thus 
preparing him for death— a Qian in the 
prime of life, in full health, leaving 
behind him wifd and children I 

At length the preparations, which 
had not occupied more than three or 
four minutes, were completed, and the 
chief executioner gently turning the 
prisoner with his face towards the 
door, shook his pinioned hands as if 
asking his forgiveness for the act he 
was going to perform, ^d passed has- 
tily out of the room, followed by Ms 
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two disristatits. The procession was 
f^ttt^dihtely formed, and began to 
xikb^b ^^-ar^ the g&AowS'. ^ irst Went 
€ha /^eriifs and the UndersheriiFs ; 
Ateti followed the Ordinary, Mr Cot- 
ton, reading the burial service— -how 
1 shuddered ! The burial-service over 
a living man — then the criminal, the 
other religious attendants, and we 
brought up the rear, I among the fore- 
most. 

I am the Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Lord,” rommeimed the 
clear and solemn voice of Mr Cotton, 
as the . procession began to move 
slowly along. He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live : and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” 

I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
At this momenj^ just as wc were en- 
tering a long dark passage, the dismal 
foiling of the prison-hell smote my ear 
and fell upon ipy hdart, and continued, 
at short intervals, till all was over. 

I know that my Redeemer livctli, ' 
and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the parth 5 and though after 
r*my skin, worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall f see God, whom I 
shall*. see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and hot another!”. 

Here was a pause for about half a 
ifiinute, which brought us v*?ry near 
the dreaded spot. Wa brought no- 
thing into this world, and it is certain 

we can carry nothing out Hero 

1 lost his voice, for he had passed out 
of the Debtor’s door into the open 
air, and^his soleimi voice was drowned 
in the noises of the crowd, which W’c 
could nof see, shouting « Hats olf! — 

hats off! — ^there he is ! — Ah ** 

’ The gallows stood at about six feet 
distance from the spot where I was 
placed. On it stood the executioner 
and his assistants, waiting for the 
’prisoner, who following Mr Cotton, 
%n^d followed by two ministers, mount- 
ed the steep^ steps unassisted, and 
walked calpily to the spot from which 
be was to sink fflto eternity, suffering 
tbe^ executioner to place him exactly 
ia the drop, and under the ISliain to 
’’.which the rope was* to be attached. 
He continued in exactly the same at- 
titude, and with the same expression 
of countenance, that we had witness- 
ed in the Press-room. The cap was 
q^ckly drawn over his head, down to 
ms chin, the rope adjusted round his 
iiecl&— the steps by which the hang- 
man had mounted to attach the rope 
to the beam wer| taken down^ and 


then every one left the gallows but 
Mr Cotton and Mr Baker. The 
prisoner stood, in these appalling cir- 
cumstances, as firm as a rook — ^neither 
his hands nor knees moved or trem- 
bled in the slightest. The executioner 
took his place at the foot of the gal- 
lows, out of the sight of the crowd, 
and, with his hand upon the lever by 
which the plank on w’hich the prisoner 
stood was to be let fall, fixed his eyes 
upon Mr Cotton, awaiting the signal. 
Standing closely opposite to the 
jiri^oucr, Mr Cotton resumed, in a 
divtiiiet deliberate manner, the reading 
of the burial-service, an awful silence 
proyailing amopg the spectatprs. 

Man that is born of a woman 
hath but a sliort time to live, and is full 
of misery. Ho coinctli up and is cut 
down like a fiower ; he floeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth 
in 0110 stay. In the midst of life w(‘ 
arc in death : of whom may we seek 
for succour but of thee, oh. Lord ! 
who fur our sin.s art justly displea- 
sed ! Yet, O Lord CJod most holy ! 
O Lord, most mighty! O holy and 
most merciful Saviour ! Deliver us ii(j( 
into the bitter pains of eternal death.” 

Pegsworfh suddelily hung (piivering 
before him in mortal agouie.s, for he 
had, unpereeived by me, given the 
dreaded signal, and now retired as 
*quickly as lipssible. I'rightful was 
the object, my eyes were riveted upon 
the swaying body with a kind of ias 
cination. ’ After a few convulsive 
heaving'?, life seemed extinct ; and 
the murderer had passed into the im- 
mediate presence of Him whoso de- 
cree it is that whoso sherldeth man's 
blood, by man shall his bhwd be shed, 
Moreover, ye shall fetike no satisfaction 
for the life of a mnrekrer, who is (juilty 
if death, bat he shall surely he put to 
death : for the land cafinotbe .td^nsed 
of the blood that is sheet th€rehi, 4 mt by 
'the blood of him that shed if.*** 

As 1 had some acquaintance with 
the reverend Ordinary’', he invited me 
to accompany him tc) breakfast in the 
Sheriff’s room, at the other extr^ity 
of the prison ; Ifor, as tlie courts open- 
ed at half-past nine, the Sheriffs and 
ITnflersheriffs break flksted riiere that 
morning, in company with the Ordi- 
nary and the other ministers who had 
.attended Pegswortli, and ^myself. I 
perceived that none of us were dim- 
sed to eat a hearty breakfast. ' The 
evident oppression and fidntness of 
several present procured a ewppV of 
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braiidy-.-.a. glass of which proved^ to 
me at leasts a leal restorative 1 The 
conversation naturally tiumed upon 
him whose end we had just witnessed 
— ^the victim of Satanic passions^ who 
was at that momenf hanging a miser- 
able spectacle before the assembled 
thousands around Debtors* door. It 
seems that he had been a pretty re - 
gular attendant at the meoting-lionsc 
of the denomination to wliich he be- 
longed — I believe, the Independents 
i — and had always borne a good cha- 
racter, particularly as a quiet, mild, 
and peaceable man. Every body, it 
was said, that had known any thing of 
liini, thought he would have been one 
of the last men in the world to com- 
mit murder. This set me reflecting 
upon the impression his countenance 
had made upon me : when I recollect- 
ed the sullen cast of his feature;:^, and 
adverted to the account of the brutal 
ferocity with which his crime was per- 
petrated, 1 did not participate in tlie 
astonishment 1 heard expressed by* 
those around me . It was very possible 
that lie might have always appeared a 
(piiet and inoffensive man, and yet he 
might have been all along, at heart, of 
Li cruel and ferocious disposition ; his 
didl phlegmatic temperament, inac- 
cessible to the ordinary stimulants and 
excitements to which irritable, mercu- 
rial, and vivacious temperaments are 
liable. This it was — his comparative 
torpor and insensibility — tliat secured 
for him, as it secures for many others, 
the character which I now heard as- 
signed to him. The moment, how- 
ever, tliat his deep-seated passions 
w'ere appealed to by an adequate sti- 
mulus, see what a tiend -was manifest ! 
Hew trivial the provocation, if any 
even at all ; how deliberate the con- 
trivance ; how ruthless and diabolical 
the execution of his fell purpose I 
He acknowledged to Mr Cotton, a 
day or two before, that he went into 
Ready's parlour for the purpose of 
stabbing him ;.but that, after conver- 
singwith his intended victim, his heart 
£aHed hkn ; add he was on tho point 
of leaving the room, repenting of the 
horrid purpose for which he liad eii- 
"tered it, whell poormnconscioiis Ready 
said to him, ^£*"And you. Pegs worth, a 
religious man ! you not pay your just 
debts?” — .«* On which, ” said Pegs- 
worth, “i turned round instantly 'and 
stabbed him to the heart. I should never 
have done it, but for his reproaches on 
the* score of my religion,” 

For About a fortnight after the per- 


petration of liis crune, ho exhibited, 
as his religious attendants assured me, 
the most hopeless hardheartedness. 
" He was like a rock — no making any 
impression on him, or extracting any 
expression of compunction, or re- 
morse.” His wretched wife, when 
she first came to visit him, he repul- 
sed, 1 understand, and told her to go 
along home and look after her chil- 
dren.” Latterly, however, the near 
and inevitable approach of death, add- 
ed to tlte unceasing exertions of his spi- 
ritual advisers, brought him to a bet- 
ter frame of mind. If he did not 
exhibit that hearty and abundant con- 
trition for his enormous offences 
which could have been desired, at 
least he acknowledged his guilt, and 
fervently besought tliQ pardon and 
mercy of God, in the ordinances of 
religion. He clung to his dissenting* 
teacher to the last. The following is 
a verbatim et lit^atim copy of a letter 
which, late in the night preceding his 
execution, he addressed to Mr Cotton. 
I copied it myself. His handwriting 
is perfectly firm, gooc^ and business- 
like ; there is not an instance of bad 
spelling or bad ’grammar. Some of 
the expressions are singular and sig- 
iiificjEint : — 

Monday Evening f March 1837. 

Klv. Sii^ 

address these lines to you, to 
thank you for kindness to me during 
my confinement in Newgate, and for 
your kindness in giving me my choice 
of a minister ; believe me, ^ev. sir, it 
was not in any religious scruples that 
1 preferred ]\lr KeRy — ^it #as because 
1 had known him some time ; had 1 
known you as well as I do now, I 
should have been perfectly satisfied 
with your ministry. I feel particu- 
larly obliged to you for your anxiety 
for my soul, and the kind admonitions 
you daily offered me ; and 1 trust, 
thro’ the influence of the Holy SpiHt, 
and tile merits of my |ledeemer, I 
may be introduced- into the Kingdom 
of God, clothed in the robes of 
Christ’s righteousness, where God vhl 
wipe away alk tears from my eyes; 
Hoping that God will support, mo to 
the last, and that he will abundantly 
crown your labours, — I remain, I’ev. 
sir, your obliged servant and peni- 
tent sinner, 

- JXO. PXGSWORIII. 

The Rev. Mr Cotton, Newgate.” 

He went te bed on Monday night 
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at eleven o’clock, desiring that he 
might be called at four ; but his at- 
tendants, finding him sleeping very 
deeply, suffered him to sleep on till 
five, when they awoke him, and he 
calmly dressed himself, and immedi- 
ately entered ii])on his religious duties. 

- At seven o’clock he ate a pretty hearty 
breakfast ! 1 cannot account for the 

latter of those two circumstances. 
]3oth of them almost invariably take 
place ; and the former may be ex- 
plained by tlie utter and extreme ex- 
haustion both of mind and body, 
which are unable to resist the in- 
fluence of sleep. Though the mental 
suffering he had experienced ever 
since the perpetration of his crime, 
and during a period of nearly two 
months, must have been great, yet 
even when close confinement was 
added, it did not make any alteration 
in his health or appearance. He look- 
ed as stout and heathy at the moment 
of being led to the gallows as when 
he was first taken into custody. 
Surely there are not many of us who 
would not, in half the time, have been 
worn to a skeleton, and reduced to 
the last state of mental exhaustion ! 

1 forgot to mention that he passed, 
in his progress to the gallows, over the 
very spot where his remains were, on 
the Wednesday, interred at midnight 
— ^by torchlight, next to those of 
Thistlewood and Brunt, in one of the 
passages of the prison. 

About nine o’clock the City Mar- 
shal intimated that it was time for the 
Sheriffs to go and order the body to 
be cut down. We all accompanied 
them. Exactly as the clock of St 
Sepulchre struck nine, the hangman 
ascended the gallows — his appearance 
proving the signal for shouting from 
the crowd, who uttered many coarse 
and insulting expressions concerning 
him, and placing the steps behind the 
drop, he ordered his two assistants, 
who were beneath, to receive the 
body : then placing his left arm round 
it, with a clasp-knife he severed the 
cords that bound the wrists and arms, 
and the rope by which he was sus- 
pended. The body was then laid on 
a plank, and brought immediately into 
a room within the prison. When the 
cap was removed, very little distortion 
of the features was visible ; they were 
very sallow, and bedewed with a cold 
sweat, especially about the upper lip. 
He was (juite cold. Two men imme- 
diately removed his coat and waist- 


coat, and began to cut off his hair — I 
believe, in order to make preparations 
for Mr Deville, a plaster-cast man, in 
the Strand, to take a cast of his coun- 
tenance. Those who now saw the 
features — which, as I have already 
stated, were very nearly in a state of 
repose — on deliberately examining 
them, agreed with me that they evin- 
ced a sullen and ferocious disposition, 
as far as any reliance may be placed 
upon physiognomy. I felt his arms 
and legs, and found them very muscu- 
lar, A few minutes afterwards I left 
the dreary spot — and, thanking the 
authorities for the polite attentions I 
had received, quitted the regions of 
the Old Bailey, glad to find myself 
again amid the active scenes of life, 
with the faces of my friends and fa- 
mily about me- 1 do not think I 
shall, even if the opportunity be af- 
forded, ever again attempt to witne^s 
such a scene. I am not sorry that I 
have once observed it, and enabled 
myself to bear lestiniony to the so- 
lemnity, the decency, the feeling, with 
which the dread sentence of the laws 
is carried into effect. I can conceive 
no scene more tremendous than that 
which I have here attempted to de- 
scribe. It is true that the main part 
of it is restricted to the privileged few 
who, like myself, wore admitted within 
the prison : but even that portion of it 
which is witnessed by the public is 
awful enough to produce salutary ef- 
fects upon the observer. Undoubtedly 
crowds at executions have been gene- 
rally and correctly described as noisy 
and heartless — evincing little emotion, 
either of fear or pity; This maybe 
the case with the bulk of the desperate 
wretches who congregate upon such 
an occasion, and yet afibrd no suffi- 
cient justification of the opinion of 
those who assert that capitsd punish- 
ment, and the public infliction of it, is 
ineffectual in deterring .others from 
incurring the like penalties. We see 
with disgust the insolent hardiliood of 
a few swaggering ruflians : we cannot 
penetrate into their bosom, — or we 
might see a heart shrunk with horror ; 
and, above all, let us reflect how many 
that are not witnesses of the execu- 
tion, but know it is going on, may be 
quailing in their guilty haunts, and 
deterred from the further prevention 
of crime. 

Believe me ever, dear Sir Christo- 
idier, yours very sincerely, 

. W. 
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At first sight it seems not a little 
curious that a work which contains so 
much that is characteristic^ and in 
many respects quite new, respecting 
Napoleon, should not have excited at- 
tention in France, and accordingly 
that it should only be now, four years 
after date, that the hook should be 
presented to us fur acceptance. But 
•bn rising from its perusal, we readily 
discover the reason of this affected 
indifference of the French — for affect- 
ed. it must be — to a work so full of 
important and characteristic details of 
their quondam sovereign. The truth 
is, it does not give a favourable im- 
pression of Bonaparte, though there 
is abundant internal evidence tliat the 
statements are >trictly true, even with- 
out the assurance we have on this 
score from the higli character of M. 
Felet. 

The French would rather not see 
the cliardctcr of their idol lowered — 
and the more faithful any book is 
wliich has this effect, the less favour it 
is likely to meet wdth at their hands. 
And this is quilt* natural — for it is 
surely less galling to think that we 
have been tyrannized over by a great 
tyrant than by a little one ; and if it 
shall appear that Napoleon, with all 
his talents, was not onl^’^ shabby, but 
often shallow, always selli>h, and fre- 
quently foolish and ignorant, and that 
in no one respect, save that of military 
capacity, did he evince any true 
greatness — the evidence tells sadly 
against those who so long submitted 
servilely to his despotism. But as we 
have nothing, fortunately, to do with 
this, excepting in the shape of ex- 
ample, w’c ought not to allow any 
past predilections, arising out *of Bo- 
naparte’s military renown, to interfere 
with national lessons so important as 
these pages include. It is of no small 
consequence, for instance, to the peo- 
ple of England, to whom tyranny and 
oppression are known only by name, 
to be madeg^ware, by facts in detail, 
what these terms mean, and how they 


might be applied to themselves. Bo- 
naparte, it has been repeated a thou ■ 
sand times — as if it were a positive 
merit ! — was not what is called cruel ; 
that is, he did not, like some of the 
Homan emperors, take a fiendish 
delight in witnessing the sufferings of 
others ; but his selfish ambition, and 
the total want of consideration for tiu* 
rights and feelings of others, led him 
to commit acts in the highest degree 
tyrannical and cruel in their effects. 
Of this description may be reckoned 
his insulting decree of the Otli April, 
1810 (see i3agc 154), issued in a time 
of peace — requiring every person 
born in France, or in any of the 
countries conquered by his armies, 
and who ■were cither employed or 
pensioned by Austria, ijistaiitly to re- 
turn to France upon pain of deatli 
and (‘onfiscation of their property — 
though their right to live where they 
pleased had been solemnly guaranteed 
to them by treaties ■wliich Napoleon 
himself had negotiated! llis wan- 
ton and almost barbarous detention 
of the English travellers at the break- 
ing out of hostilities ; and still more, 
the obstacles which, with a coldness 
and hardness of heart quite unworthy 
of a soldier, he threw in the w^ay of 
an exchange of prisoners taken in ■svar 
— and many other similar traits, are 
too well known to require comment. 

But ■what we would call attention 
to just now, are the innumerable small 
touches contained in tliis volume in- 
dicative of the same kind of tyranny, 
and very useful, we conceive, as a 
corrective to the injudicious admira- 
tion of those persons amongst us who, 
■without any real cause, fret themselves 
into discontent with their own political 
lot — and, knowing little or nothing of 
the lot of other countries, or the in- 
tense misery of revolutions, are eager 
for changes iit home, Avitliout once 
dreaming of the possible consequences. 

France, it may be well to remember, 
■was for a long period entirely blocked 
up, and shut out, as it were, from all 
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intercourse with this country — ^partly 
by the ordinary operations of a war 
vigorously pursued, and partly by the 
instrumentality of Bonaparte’s own 
insane Continental system, ” by 
which he committed the most complete 
act of political suicide ever monarch 
was guilty of. The consequence was, 
that it became next to impossible to 
obtain correct information at the time, 
even on alfairs of the highest import- 
ance — and with respect to the less ob- 
idous, though perhaps not less import- 
ant springs of action, th^ were totally 
hid from our view. Many of these 
things are now oozing out, drop by 
drop, from authentic sources ; and we 
consider this book as one of the most 
valuable contribution^ in tliis way, 
which the overboiling of the revolu- 
tionary pot has tossed out to ns. 

Even, however, supposing that 
many of the liistorical and other cir- 
cumstances here related may have 
been already more or less known to 
us, it is not a little instructive, and 
often very interesting, to learn what 
are the opinions of an intelligent 
native, living on the very spot, as to 
the actual workings of many circum- 
stances, the operation of wdiich we 
have been in the habit of taking it for 
granted we were well acquainted with. 

In viewing, as we happily do -in 
this country, the regulated movements 
of a long-established government, wo 
are apt to forget how much of the 
form is merely conventional, and the 
artificial work* of man. We insensibly 
let ourselves suppose that the machi- 
nery Tve see in action is regulated by the 
immutable laws of nature — wdicreas, 
after all, we know but little of the secret 
springs and the original adaptations of 
one part to another which enable the 
machine of civil society to go on. The 
satire of Swift had for its object to 
show the real state of the case, by dis- 
secting the various parts of the body 
politic, and exposing their mutual 
connexion. But perhaps the same 
purpose is fully as well answered by 
the exposure here given of the real 
-workings of the machinery by wdiicli 
a new system of government was ac- 
tually got up — some parts being fully 
as ludicrous as any thing which Cap- 


tain Lemuel Gulliver records of Lilli- 

S ut! Chapter X., which gives the 

iscussions respecting the coronation, 
is of this character, and it is quite 
clear that Bonaparte himself is 
at times abundantly sensible of the 
ridicule of the whole transaction. One 
of the questions, for example, which 
were sharply discussed in the Council 
of State, was the choice of a spot in 
which the coronation should take 
place. As some of the members were 
for Notre Dame, some for the Churchy 
of the Invalids, and some for the* 
(’hamp de Mars, it is exceedingly 
droll to observe the Lilliputian sort 
of style in which these different locali- 
ties were recommended ; nor is it less 
so to see how' Napoleon overturns, like 
so many nine-pins, the trashy argu- 
ments of his «traw -stuffed counsellors. 

“ ‘ The Champ de Mare/ said he, ‘ hns 
been thought of from an association irirh 
the confederation, * but the times are 
great!}- changed since then. Tlie people were 
the sovereigns in those times, and every 
thing was required to be donebefoie them — 
let us take care not to put it in their heads 
that it is always to be so. The people now- 
adays are represented by the lawful autho- 
rities. Besides which, I cannot admit that 
the people of Paris, still less the people ot 
France, are made up of the twenty or thirty 
thousand ragainufiins, uho would take pos- 
session of the Champ de Mars on such an 
occasion. In such a mass T recognise 
nothing but the stupid and vicious popu- 
lation of a great city. The true people of 
France arc the presidents of the cantons, 
and the presidents of the electoral colleges ; 
not forgetting the army, in the ranks of 
wliich will be found soldiers from every can- 
ton of tbe empire.’ 

“ * Only fancy,* he continued, * the ef- 
fect which would be produced by exposing 
the Emperor and his family, in their impe- 
rial robes, to the inclemency of the weather, 
and covered with luud, dust, or rain I What 
fine fun would not all this be for the Pari- 
sians, who delight in turning every thing 
into ridicule, and nlio arc accustomed to see 
Cheron at the Opera, and Talma at the 
Theatre Francais, play the Emperor a vast 
deal better than ever I can do ! 

** * It has been proposed to have the cere- 
mony in the Church of tbe Invalids, on 
account of the warlike associations connected 
with that institution, but tbe catbedrul uf 
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Notre Dame will answer better. It is more 
vast in space ; and it| too, bas associations 
which speak still more forcibly to the ima- 
gioatioo, so that the whole ceremony will be 
rendered more solemn in thtit place than 
any where else.* 

One of the members of the Council of 
»State still insisted that the ‘ Invalids ’ was 
the best place. 

* That church/ said the noodle, * is less 
under the dominion of the clergy, because 
it is not a parish church, and for that reason 
it ought to be fixed upon. Besides, the 
•ceremony is not purely a religious one, but 
rather of a political nature. Notre Dame, 
on the contrary, will recall to the minds of 
the clergy those days in which they used to 
bestow crowns as well as to take them away. 
That cathedral is strictly (liocesan ; the 
Church of the Invalids, on the contiary, be- 
longs to France, and, therefoie, is every 
way more fitting for a national ceremony. 
The access to llie Invalids is easwand spa- 
cious ; that of Notro Dame so narrow and 
incomuiodluns, that it would be ditficult to 
preserve ordui and avoid danger.* 

“ * These motives,’ leplied the Emperor. 

* are quite fnvolous. To maintain otder is 
a simple afl’air of the police ; and f<»r such a 
trifle it is nut worth while to moitify the 
clergy, and relinquish a place otherwise suit- 
aide. The cathedral possesses a solcniii cha- 
racter, worthy of a ceremony in a certain 
sense divine. It is, moreover, consecrated by 
long tradition to this use ; and as for the 
procession, it will not be so numerous as peo- 
ple might suppose. There will be nieiely 
the public functionuiies, pointed out by the 
Seoiitus Consultiiiii of the 28tli of Florcal 
(18th 3Iay, 1804 ), that is to say, the pre- 
sidents of the different cantons, the mayors 
of the great lowos, the presidents of the elec- 
toral colleges, and the presidents of the tri- 
bunals. There will also be a deputation 
from the national guard of each department, 
and a deputation from each corps of the ar- 
my, as well as from the navy ; to each of 
which I shall give a flag. 1 do not choose 
to have any deputations from the head- 
quarters of the military divisions, for that 
would be to admit in political matters ano- 
ther set of territorial boundaries besides that 
of the departments, and thus to suggest the 
re-estahlishment of the old provinces.’ 

The next question discussed, related to 
the substitute which should he chosen in 
place of the Republican cock on the State 
Seal. One member proposed an elephant, 
another a lion couchant, with this legend, — 

* Inqffensiis gtiiescit.* Napoleon, however, 
preferred the eagle, suggested by the director 
of the m^eum, and already associated in all 
men’s minds as an inseparable emblem of 
the imperial power. lOB, 


The effect produced on the minds 
of the Parisians by the transition froii 
a Republic to a monarchy is very well 
described by M. Pelet in the 7th Chap- 
ter ; but we have been most amused 
with the mechanical manner in which 
the cti(piettcs of the new court were 
put together— just as a manufacturer 
of cotton goods at Manchester^ having 
built his works, and got his spinning- 
jennies into their places, would send 
to Messrs Boulton and Watt for a 
steam-engine. 

Of com sc, the usual allowance of good 
things were uttered in the ‘ Salons,* upon 
the neW'fauglcd titles of Excellency and 
Highness, as applied to certain personages. 
Epigrams arul bon-mots flew about, and 
some few caiicatures were circulated furtive- 
ly. An occasional allusion also was ven> 
tured on the stage, but no serious resistance 
was ofFcied anywhere. So that, in the course 
of a few days, the court was as much in 
fashion as it could have been in the times of 
Louis X^’. or Louis XVL I 

** As it was fitting, however, to organize 
these matters on a jiroper footing, innumera- 
ble tomes were drawn out of their dusty re- 
pose from the royal library, to be consulted 
on this momentous occasion. A solemn old 
gectlemiin, formerly one of the King's 
pages, was summoned from the country to 
expound the traditions of Versailles. His 
appearance in the salons of the Tuileries was 
quite an event ; for, except on the staige, 
such a personage, powdered and frizzled, had 
not been seen for many years. With an air 
of the most pompous fiivolity, this oracle of 
the old court unfolded the secrets of bygone 
ages, and reclasped the links in the broken 
chain of time. By his means, the forgotten 
laws of court etiquette were revived, and a 
volume as large as the ‘ code civil * was con- 
cocted forthwith. Chamberlains and eque- 
ries were speedily nominated, as well as a 
grand matter of the ceremonies, and a grand 
huntsmao. Each poison was instructed m tho 
place he had to fill in the long suite of halls 
of the pahice. Every functionary, at every 
stage oi rank, wore his distinctive costume, 
Napoleon himself regulated the dress of the 
Empress, nud even made her exhibit boforo 
hjtt! ” — P. 81, ' . 


are, however, getting on a tit- 
tle too last, and it is fitting we shonl(| 
give some account of the work before 
making further extracts. 

It may he said to be divided into 
three parts. The first consists pi_a 
short prefatory sketch of the construc- 
tion of the Connoil of State, objects 
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and dales, and the share which Bo- 
naparte took in its deliberations. 

The next portion of the work, 
which occupies fifteen very short 
chapters, consists of a number of 
lively pictures of some of the most 
important historical results of the day 
in which Bonaparte took a prominent 
part, from the expedition to Egypt to 
the invasion of France by the Allies. 
These notices bear strong, internal 
evidence of that fidelity which belongs 
to sketches done on the spot, under 
the eye of a person well informed upon 
all the topics, and personally familiar 
with some of the most interesting of 
the series. To these we shall presently 
advert, in order to show how frequent- 
ly Napoleon appears in them in his 
proper person. if 

The remaining portion of the work 
is occupied with discussions in the 
Council of State, and here we have 
the actual words spoken by Napoleon 
himself. This part consists of seven- 
teen chapters, also most agreeably 
short, in which an immense variety of 
topics are touched upon, not in a hasty 
or careless manner, but in that sketchy 
or ** touch and go*’ stylo which, 
oa subjects so hackneyed, is almost the 
only one to be tolerated nowadays. 
We shall take a hint from our author, 
and without exhausting any thing, en- 
deavour to give such Sni account of his 
book as may leave a just impression of 
its contents on the minds of our rea- 
ders. 

M. Pelet, in his ])refacc, alludes to 
the multitude of writings, of all sorts 
and sizes, with which we have been 
inundated about Napoleon, and he re- 
marks with truth, that by far the 
greater part of these make us ac- 
quainted with him merely in his capa- 
city of a general. We have, it is 
true, a most interesting account of the 
share taken by Bonaparte in the 
formation of those celebrated codes. 


report his coaversations on all sorts of sub- 
jects ; but it must be recollected, tbat, though 
still alive, he had virtually become a member 
of posterity. He exhibited himself, thtre- 
fore, as it were historically, in the manner 
he wished to appear in future times ; and as 
it was clearly under this impression that he 
dictated his memoirs, it is impossible not to 
distrust the sincerity of his opinions. 

“ There is, I believe, only one writer, a 
distinguished member of the Council of 
State,* who has published the opinions of 
Napoleon as he actually gave them utterance 
in the Council, at the very moment of ac-, 
tion, and while the business to which they 
related was going on> But that authqir ceas- 
ed to be a member of the Cofincil of State 
in 1803, and could not therefore continue 
his notes. " 

** iVJy purpose is to continue the woik just 
alluded to, first, by help of memorandums, 
made up to 1 80G by a hand in which I have 
perfect copfidencp, and afterwards by means 
of those taken by myself. 

** Ac the enthusiastic age at which I be- 
came a member of the Council of State 
(the author was then only nineteen years 
old!) I watched with avhlity every word 
Napoleon let fall, and, as I recorded them at 
the moment, in the expectation of their 
proving of interest to posterity, I often 
thought how much we should now give to 
have such notices af Alexander the Cireat 
or of Julius Ca‘sar ! Posterity, indeed, in 
the ca«e of Bonaparte, has come much 
sooner than 1 had expected ; and I venture 
to present it niih a document which will aid 
essentially in Estim:itin^the character of one 
of the most extraordiuaiy men \Nho has ever 
appeared on earth, and who'«e catastrophe 
and melancholy end have phiced their seal 
on what was wonderful in his histoiy. 

“ The observations of Napoleon, contain- 
ed in the first part of this work, are reported 
in connexion with the narrative of the events 
to which they refer ; but those in the second 
part consist exclusively of discussions which 
took place in the Council nf State, all which 
will be found classed under the respective 
heads desciiotivc of the matters discusscd.jji 
—P. 2. 


which are still in use in France. But<^ Napoleon, it appears, took the 
the learned person to whom we are -^^greatest pains in the formation of his 
indebted for this report, laid down his Council, as it afforded liim the only 
pen whenever the discussion wandered check on the errors or incapacity of 
from the topic in hand, and he resu- his ministers. The despot, no doubt, 
med U only when Napoleon returned pulled the strings by which the per- 
to the consideration of the code. M. sonages forming what was facetiously 
Pelet says, called the Government, were put in 

** The $t Helena memorials, it is true, motion ; and it is pleasant to have 


* Mods. Thibaudeau, author of a work called " Memoirs* 9 ut le Coasulat,'’ published 
In Pirie in ]627r to1.^8yo. ^P. 
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such a peep as this book^affords of the 
manner in which the director of the 
shMjj^xed his pullies and arranged 
hisw&es^ so as to be as little apparent 
to the spectators as might be. But 
it was still a point of the greatest con- 
sequence to Bonaparte to have the 
cleverest assistants^ stage;managers5 ac- 
tors^ orchestra^ and so forth^ in order 
to his being able to carry off the 
piece with any eclat. 

He called to his assistance, accordingly, 
all the best qualified persons he could find in 
every department of government, and where- 
ever he could lay his hands upon them. In 
this manner. Merlin and Portalis were se- 
lected to assist in the business of legislation 
— Fourcroy and Chaptal in science— -Fleu- 
rieu in naval affairs, and Gouvion Saint- 
C:yr in those relating to military matters, 
llesides these, there were many others 
who<>e names are well known to the world. 
Having formed his Council, he divided it 
into sections, to each of which he referred 
the various projects proposed to him by his 
ministers to be separately considered. The 
same matters were afterwards discussed by 
the assembled Council, and generally in his 
presence. 

** The moment a new province was added 
to the empire, he sought out the cleverest 
men with whom to enrich his Council. For 
exam)de, Genoa supplied him with Corvetto, 
who became afterwards one of the ministers 
of Louis XVIII. Cur&iui came from Flo- 
rence, Saint-Marsan from Turin, and Appe- 
lius from Holland. All these were men so 
rvmaikable fur talents, that, after the down- 
fall of the empire, and their return home, 
they were appointed to high stations by their 
own sovereigns, in spite of any prejudices 
which their having served in France might 
have created against them." — P. 5. 

We have then an account of the 
manner in which the Council did busi- 
ness, and of the prominent share Bo- 
naparte took in the discussions. Bu- 
siness^ however, appears to have pro- 
ceeded but slowly when he presided, 
in consequence of the long digressions 
into which it was his imperial will and 
pleasure to wander. But he a])pears 
to have encouraged his counsellors to 
speak out ; and he utterly banished all 
the eloquence and flourish of the tri- 
bune, and wpuld pmnit nothing but 
facts and sense, delivered in the sim- 
plest style. “ There was no method,” 
says_ M. Pelet, « in that place, of con- 
cealing the want of ideas under the 
profusion of words; what was required 
was substantial matter, ajpid a mkid 
stored Trith facts,” He adds^ 


“ It ia needlesB to give in detail the func- 
tions of the Council of State, aa the enume- 
ration would be tedious. It may s»iiice,to 
mention, that they embraced every thing re- 
lating to the interior legislation of the coun- 
try. And here it is only fair to the Council 
to remark, that if Napoleon's faults referred 
chiefly to his foreign politics, and that his 
internal administration, generally speaking, 
was not only judicious, but, taken along 
with his codes, formed the most creditable 
and the most lasting portion of his reign, it 
must be admitted that a considerable portion 
of this merit belongs to the Council of 
State ; and, accordingly, that ' body, which 
formed the only remaining guarantee in the 
country against an unlimited despotism, has 
dcseived well of France."— P. 15. 

hi. Pelet has generally observed a 
^ry gentlemanlike discretion in speak- 
-ing of his former master, and, without 
compromising hi.-* own principles, ge- 
nerally avoids giving his own opinion 
cither upon the actions or the senti- 
ments expressed by Napoleon. Hois 
aware, however, that, under all the 
circumstances, he will he expected to 
give the result of his observations on 
the extraordinary person whose cha- 
racter it is the purpose of his book to 
elucidate. The following passage, we 
are sure, will be read with interest, 
not only from the calmness and ab- 
sence of party asperity with which it 
is written, but frdm the intrinsic value 
which belongs tu the testimony of an 
eyewitness of unimpeachable probity, 
who has enjoyed the highest advan- 
tages which station, talents, and habits 
of business can confer : 

“ ‘ It may be asked,’ sa> s M. Pelet, * What 
impression will be produced on the reader's 
mind by the documents 1 here lay before him ? 
What opinion will be formed of Napoleon and 
his system of administration by the observa- 
tions made by him in the Council of State ? ’ 
The reply is, that unquestionably the same 
opinion which the public have already form- 
ed will be thereby confirmed. They will re- 
cognise in Napoleon’s character a mixture of 
impetuosity and trickery, half French half 
Itadian, but in which impetuosity predomi- 
nated ; while it was modified by such a de- 
cided bearing towards absolute power, that 
it could not foil, on the one band, to deaden 
all the internal energies of his country, and, 
on the other, eventually to rouse foreign 
nations into resistance.— P. 17. * * * 

* * *' Fortune, however, did not choose 
that the system should exist so long as himself, 
for, unlike Alexander and Cssar, he out- 
vffved his power and his conquests. He lived 
to see Fraace torn by internal diieemiona ^ 
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which had heea ehedMd hy hb appcwanca, 
but which bunt forth thc^ BUMsent he wae 
off the fbldy and with all Uie more violeBce 
m consequence ef his having — to serve his 
own en^— fomented the passions upon 
whidi turbulence is fed. 

** He stimulated the ambition of every 
dess of the community, by the distribution 
of an immense number of empluymento, pro> 
motions, and honorary distinctions, and thus 
set agoing an immoderate love of excitement, 
with a feverish desire of change ; and he 
kept up these propensities by the daily ex- 
hibition of kings dethroned and dynasties 
overturned. Finally, he rendered the task 
of his successors an exceedingly difficult one 
for a long time to come. For a nation fa- 
miliarized with wars and conquests cannot 
readily subside into peaceful habits. Sli«s 
recalls only the glory, and takes no count 
of its cost ; she feels, as it were, humiliated, 
from ceasing to humiliate others, and her 
restless energies finding no employment 
abroad, naturally seek for vent in domestic 
commotions. 

“ ^Napoleon, looking down from the wist 
height which he had reached, thought the 
rest of mankind smaller than they really 
were ; and this was the cause of his dowii' 
fall. He raised up against himself, by the 
mere abuse of power, not only sovereigns 
and w^bole populations, but even his own 
country, in which he had nurtured the most 
dangerous enemies. 

** It is not a little strange, that while 
conquerors will go every length for glory, 
and . do any thing to gain the public applause, 
there should lie a thorough contempt of 
zniilkind at the bottom of their hearts. It 
mlif haj^B that too good an opinion of the 
world will prove occasionally fatal to the 
head of a government, while too low an opi- 
nion may become equally (^structivc to his 
authority. 

“ The true glory of Napoleon consists 
in his having suppressed anarchy, in ha- 
ving rallied round him all parties in the 
state, in having organized such a power- 
ful administration, that France, during 
fifteen years, submitted to the guidance of 
iMs powerful hand, as if the whole nation had 
been but one man ; in giving his country a 
code of civil laws more perfect than any 
which jjt had possessed before ; and in being 
laborious, indefatigable, and unceasingly oc- 
. pupied with the cares of government. 

What might not Napoleon have affected, 
with all these great qualities, had he em- 
ployed them for the purpose of goYerain|p 
Fraacq in peace, and in studyifig^tod>ostow 
upon her a constitution and a sigte of man- 
ners c^eufated to prevent the recurrence of 
freah political tempests ! — Pp. 16-20, ^ 

Wft jilinH nm hasHly the hlpto- 


Fieal parts of this work, and sejeet, 
without much regard to dateS) (» e¥en 
ta ihe order of importance, sucMks- 
sages .as contribute to elucidative-'* 
naparte's character. It will he obser- 
ved, that whflo in some of his remarks 
he shows great shrewdness, in others, 
he displays an extraordinary degree of 
flatness and poverty of conception. 
But it may be remarked, generally, 
that egotism and seltishness invariably 
predominate, and that we search in 
vain for a single generous sentiment, 
or even a strong expression, which has 
not for its object the advancement of 
his own personal ambition . He thinks, 
speaks, and acts solely for himself ; 
and though he works with the most in- 
defatigable industry in the public ser- 
vice, his exertions have all a direct and 
avowed, eventual, bearing on himself, 
and Ids own interests, or whnt he mis- 
called his glory. 

l^pon one occasion when his Senate, 
in a fit of forgetfulness of their true 
])osition, a^ his tools, had presumed to 
dream of extending tlieir own attributes, 
Napoleon breaks out in a violent tirade 
against these fuuctionarios. “ The 
senators,” he exclaims, ‘‘ wish to be 
legislators, electors, and judges, all in 
one! But such a union of powers is 
monstrous. They affect, forsooth, to 
consider themselves as the guardians 
of the liberties of the country — but 
what better guardian can they ha\e 
than the j)rince ? Besides,” adds Bo- 
naparte, with sarcastic bitterness of 
a despot confident of his strength, 
** should he choose to attack them, 
who can make head against them ?’* 

** These continues the Em- 

peror, of fficit'^^nate, are merely old re- 
collections English constitution ; but 

no two tilings be more dissimilar than 
France and England, The Frenchman lives 
under a clear sl uj^ rinks a brisk and joyous 
wine, and Uvl^liln food which keeps his 
senses ia constant activity. Your English- 
man, on the other hand, dwells on a damp 
soil, under a sun which is almost cold, swills 
beer or porter, and demolishes a quantity of 
butter cheese (consomme beaucoup de 
laitages). Acfldrdtftgly, the blupd of the 
people not being oomposed of ^0 same ele- 
ments, their characters asa unlike. The 
Frenchman is vain, held, and. above 

all things on earthi fond of equality ; and 
thus we have seen them at all periods of their 
history declaring war aguinsl; the distinctions 
of rank and fortune. The other, the English- 
man, is ratlipfr proud than vain : he is nafu- 
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rally: gtave^ sad does not trouble bimaelf 
with petty diatinctioin, but attaeks seriotA 
ahoM He ie fyr more solicitous to main- 
taiu bis own rights than to invade those of 
others* An Englishman is at once haughty 
and humble, independent and submissive. 
What folly, then, to dream of giving the same 
institutions to two such different people ! 
Moreover, I should like to ask who is to 
protect the French Chambers against a prince 
who has at his disposal an army of four hun- 
dred thousand men, whom the geographical 
situation of the country renders it always ne- 
cessary should bo kept on foot ? P. 75. 

Our author, it appears, married the. 
daughter of M. Otto, who, it will be 
remeinbercil, negotiated the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty of Amiens, and 
by this connexion he eaino into the 
possession of much information rc- 
latiil^ to those parts of Napoleon’s 
foreign diplomacy, in wliich Si. Otto 
took a share. Wc particularly call 
attention to the i)rivate in>tructions 
with wliieh that able negotiator was 
furnisbod on liis proceeding to 1‘mg’- 
land* ostensibly as agent for the pn- 
soners of war, but in reality to sound 
the English Government on the sub- 


whole of Bonaparte’s behaviour on 
these occasions. At a later period, 
that is to say, after his fortunes began 
to wane, and when he was glad to 
obtain the mediation of Austria in his 
attempts to make terms with England, 
instead of acting with dignity and 
reserve, he seems to have given way 
most absurdly to his temper. The 
following, rap he gets over the 
knuckles from M. Metternich (^one of 
the most sagacious statesmen in Eu- 
rope) for his folly on this occasion, is 
one of the neatest things in this amu- 
sing book. 

“ While Napoleon was pjetending, by this 
trivial concession, that Ife was desirous of 
peace, he published, in the journals of Paris, 
the most virulent articles against the English 
Government, in reply to the attacks launched 
against him by the London newspapers. ]\1. 
^letternich complained warmly to the French 
ambassador of the injury which these iii tides 
would do to the negotiations on foot for 
bringing about the peace. 

‘ The language held by' the English jour- 
nals, ’judiciously observed Metternich, 'ought 
to form no rule for those of Paris. In Eng* 
land, where the press is free by the consti- 


jo/‘t of peace — and if necessary to act 
as minister, should ho find a good 
opportunity'. Chapter 11. contains 
these instructions, and gives a strange 
picture of Bonaparte’s sensitiveness 
to the attacks of the English news- 
papers. The great little man was so 
much discomposed by these trouble- 
some gentry of the press (w'hose cat- 
o’ -nine- tails has maue even stronger 
men than Bonaiiartc wince 1) that he 
actually ordered M. Otto to return ; 
and had not the judicious diplomatist 
succeeded in soothing his irritated 
master, the peace might never have 
taken place P. 30. 

This, indeed, seems to have been a 
never-ending source of annoyance to 
Napoleon, even in midst of the 
gravest discussions ifftpecting the 
terms of the peace. 

“ He found still greater fault with the 
manner in which he was abused in the Eogli^E 
papers and in Parliament, declaring that th^ 


peace had brought about no change in the 
language of eltlfer. And he went so far as 
to declare publicly to the English ambassador, 
that if these attacks were not put a stop to, 
he would cross the Channel with four hun- 
dred thousand men, and demand satisfaction 
at the point of the bayonet ! P. 36. 

Nothing certainly could be more 
unworthy of a statesman than the 


;t tutioD, and where even the Government are 
,(1 exposed to its attacks, it is out of the ques- 
tion making the Ministry responsible for the 
^0 opinions which the papers are in the habit 
of expressing as to the proc«edings of foreign 
cabinets. In France, on the contrary, no- 
thing appears without the authority of Go- 
p vernraent, or rather, every thing relating to 
politics which does appear is composed under 
its orders. While Napoleon, therefore, ought 
to despise the calumnies of the English papers, 
it is not to be supposed that the English 
’ Government can look upon those of Paris 
W'ith the same indifference, being fully autho- 
'd rized to look in them for the sentiments of 
the Emperor of the French.’ 

All this, which was now urged by M. 
n Metternich, had already been brought to Na- 
to poleon’s notice by M. Otto, his ambassador 
LO at Vienna, but without producing any effect, 
le as Napoleon refused to allow the force of a 
distinction which left liim open to the attacks 
of his enemies, while it deni^him the right 
k replying. P. 177. 

the account of the prepa- 


rations for invading England, in 
^apter IV., and dso that which 
slows on the murder of the Duke 
'^Enghien. A couple of sentences, 
however, we must extract, from a 
long rigmarole speech of Napoleon’s . 
to &e Council of State, in vniich he 4 
betrays , the great uneasiness he felt in 
eronserineuee of the mnnuer m which 
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the aforesaid murder was received in 

P^: 

* The population of Paris/ said he, ' is 
a collection of blockheads (un ramas de 
babauda) who -believe the most absurd re- 
ports. 

** * If 1 had chosen to do so, I might have 
put the Duke d’Enghien to death publicly,^ 
and, if I did not, it was not from any fear of 
the consequences — it was in order to prevent 
the secret partisans of that family from ex- 
posing themselves, and thus being ruined. 
They are now quiet — and it is all I ask of 
them. 1 don't investigate the hearts of men 
to discover their secret sorrows. No com- 
plaints have been laid before me against the 
emigrants included in the amnesty—^they 
were counted as nothing in this conspiracy. 
It was not with them that Georges or the 
Polignacs found refuge-— but with the women 
of the town and other reprobates of Paris.* *’ 
— P. 47. 

** Napoleon frequently interriijited himself 
while running on in this way ; for he evidently 
felt the necessity of making out a justifica- 
tion, but was puzzled what to say, and hence 
the vagueness of his expressions, and their 
want of coherence when touching on the 
main fact. After he had ceased speaking, no 
one else said a word ; and this silence was 
abundantly significant. He then iontnediately 
left the room, and the meeting broke up; 
for OUT thoughts were too deeply fixed on 
this one topic to be able to attend to ordinary 
affairs." — P. 4% 


tal campaign of Austerlitz. M. Pelet, 
fjK>m his connexion with M. Otto, who 
was then French Minister at the C^rt 
of Bavaria, has been enabled to mr- 
nish us, not only with a series of ex- 
ceedingly curious original and hitherto 
unpublishedlettersof Bonaparte, struck 
off in all the ardour of pursuit, when 
he was preparing, or rather when he 
was in the very act of pouncing on his 
prey — the unfortunate Emperor of 
Austria, afterwards the still more un- 
fortunate father-in-law to this merci- 
less ‘‘ three-tailed bashaw ! ’* 

The causes of the war are pointed 
out with singular clearness, as well as 
the address of the French Minister at 
Munich in managing the distracted 
Elector of Bavaria. In taking upon 
himself afterwards — in the genuine 
spirit of a great officer- -to ordci|Rvo 
corps of the French army to marcli 
instantly to the scene of action, and 
without waiting for Napoleon's sanc- 
tion, albeit these forced marches wen* 
made across a neutral territory, M. 
Otto showed himself well worlliy of 
the confidence reposed in him by his 
master. The letters of Napoleon to 
M. Otto here given arc ten in num- 
ber, and are dated from the 14th of 
September to the 24th October, 1805 ; 
and we think the translator has judged 
well in transferring these singular do- 


He seems to have had a mortal 
hatred for lawyers. 

** Napoleou complained bitteily of the 
conduct of the lawyers of Paris. * One of 
these gentlemen,* said he, * had the teme- 
rity, during the trial of Moreau, to pronounce 
a public eulogium on the Count d'Artois ; 
and another, who was engaged to go to Lyons 
to defend a man who had killed a gen-d'arme 
employed to arrest him, actually preached 
up the doctrine of resistance to authority ! 
These lawyers are ever ready,’ he continued, 
* to intermeddle with political affairs — they 
attack, on all occasions, the law of divorce— 
and that of the national property- It is thus 
that they sap all foundations 'of government. 
1 shall forbid their pleading any where out of 
Paris withoIRtoermission from the grand 

II K. 


euments from (he a])pendix to the body 
of the work. A fac-simile of one of 
these, we arc glad tu see, is given for 
the amusement of those who arc cu- 
rious in haiidwiitings. 

The Chapter (XIII.; on Napoleon’^ 
marriage witli Maria Louisa will amuse 
every class of readers, for it relates to 
all sorts of things, from those momen- 
tous negotiations by which the fate of 
empires was scaled, solemn marriages 
dissolved, and national feelings highly 
excited, to the minutest arrangements 
of a lady's hj^ehold, and the details 
of her journ^l^gulated by imperial 
mandates. In the original these minor 
details are buried in the appendix, but 
the translator has given them, as he 


judgo-^and that shall be granted only ^ <i^would express it, a berth in the text,*’ 
those who will not make a bad use of it.^ under an Impression, we suppose, that 
If that is not found to answer, I shall find even these trivial matters help to throw 
still more effectual means of managing theinl|P UgLt on Bonaparte’s character — a dif- 
— P- ferent light, indeed, from what is cast 

The most important Chapter in tUTs by the more glaring incidents of this 
volume, in a historical point of view, great adventurer’s career, but not a 
^ certainly the eleventh, which gives whit less true. 

^n account of the rise, progress, ter- In thb Chapter, where indeed 
piirnttioD, and cQnse(][uenc^5 of the fa- one might least have expected itji we 
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meet with a precious sample of Bona- 
parte’s brutality. After having con- 
quered the kingdom of Austria, re- 
duced the Monarch to the lowest state 
of degradation, and with the point 
of his sword having forked out for 
himself an archduchess for a wife, 
to the grief and indignation of the 
people, he might have been content, 
we think, to have left the unhappy 
Austrians alone. Not a bit! Such 
forbearance was not in his nature. 
He went on adding insult to injury, 
and, under his directions, of course, 
the newspapers of Paris,” M. Pelet 
tells us, were filled with the most 
offensive articles against persons of 
the highest consideration in the Court 
of Vienna.” — P. 154. In vain Met- 
ternich remonstrated — in vain the 
French minister (M. Otto) represent- 
ed to his Master the impolicy of press- 
ing Austria too hard. The only re- 
sult was fresh injuries and insults ! 
Let those who are shocked on hearing 
Bonaparte called a tyrant, ponder well 
the following- passages : — 

The Euiperor of Austria felt still mcMe 
deeply hurt by Na])oleon*s decree of the 
6tli of April, requiring every person, bom 
in Franco, or in the oountrios conquered 
by Franco, and who >>crc either cmjdoyed 
or i)ciisionod b> Austria, instantly to re- 
turn to France, upon pain of death and 
confiscation of their property. This de- 
cree was aimed at a groat number of mili- 
ttiry ollicors as well as ci\ilians in the ser- 
wee of Austria. Some of those persons 
had (|uittcd Friuicc before the llevolution, 
with the King’s consent, while others had 
established themselves Austria at the 
period of the emigration. Napoleon even 
extended his decree to persons born in 
Belgium, and who had entered the service 
of Austria before that country had been 
united to France, and when the Emperor 
of Austria was their legitimate sovereign I 
“ The treaty of Campo Formio (17th 
October, 1797), whicb united Belgium to 
France, had formallj^poranteed to these 
individuals the right of making their elec- 
tion between France and Austria ; and they 
had chosen Austria. Nevertheless, it was 
declared that this right of choice was an- 
nulled by secret articles in subsequent 
treaties, which gate to France the right of 
recalling tho#e officers born in the depart- 
ments united to her. The Emperor of^ 
Austria was thus called upon to relinquish^ 
the services of many very distinguished 
men, employed not only in the army, but* 
in the civil service of his country. He was 
likewise required to send back between 
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five and six thousand soldiers, bom in the 
departments which had been united to 
France, and dispersed through the different 
corps of the army. 

** This decree caused a shout of indig- 
nation at Vienna. * Behold ! ' cried the 
inhabitants, * the precious fruits of the fa- 
mily alliance ! In a time of profound peace, 
Austria is required to do that which it 
would be unreasonable to demand of her 
even in time of war. The Emperor is to 
be forced to give up his most faithful coun- 
sellors, and to dismiss a host of men whose 
services are indispensable to him. These 
persons must abandon a country which has 
become their home, and relinquish employ- 
ments which support them and their fami- 
lies, to return, against their will, to places 
in which they are strangers, and where 
they have no means of earning a liveli- 
hood I They will be reduced to the alter- 
native of dying of hunger, or of begging 
tbeir bread from the very government 
which has brought these miseries upon 
them. Is this the manner to cherish a 
good understanding with a friendly na- 
tion?*” — P. 155. 

This is pretty sharp work ! But the 
heartless despot was not satisfied with 
recalling those persons bom within the 
territory of France, he wantonly ex- 
tended his cruel mandate to those coun- 
tries which had no other connexion 
with France, than having just had the 
honour and glory of being trodden 
under foot by her troq|)s ! 

“ The severity of this decree did not 
press only on those persons who had been 
born within the limits of the French em- 
pire. The Princes of the Confederation 
of the Rhine zealously followed up the ex- 
ample of their chief. A great many of the 
Austrian functionaries, both civil and mili- 
tary, had been born in Bavaria or in Wir- 
temberg ; and all these were ordered to 
return.” — P. 156. 

Mean while, to the astonishment of 
all Europe (Napoleon, we presume, 
inclusive), one of our hero’s own flesh 
and blood, exhaiisted with the intole- 
rable weight of his kinsman’s rule, 
fairly ran rusty, and having abdicated 
his little coveted throne, took refuge 
in Austria ! The letter of the ex- King 
Louis to M. Otto, the French ambas- 
sador at Vienna, which is given at page 
159, is as capital a specimen of the 

get-off” as wc remember to have 
seen. 

We regret exceedingly to leani that 
M. Otto’s papers, with the exception , 
of a few fragments, were destroyed 
the foreign troops who plundered hij^ 
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4iOuatry-hoiiseil|il814««-.(P.17.) Had 
it not been for tbis^ wo nught have 
been lot irtUl more deeply into the se- 
cret history of those times when Bo- 
naparte ruled the Continent literally 
with a rod of iron. 

Napoleon tried in vain to make 
a good boy of his brother^ the ex- 
King of Holland^ who, however, re- 
sisted with the most admired perti- 
nacity all attempts to seduce him out 
of hb snug quarters ; and we suppose 
Napoleon was deterred from carrying 
matters to extremities, only by some 
small remaining trace, not of shame, 
but of prudence. So he left Louis to 
the enjoyment of Ms '' raisin skin 
bath” at Marbourg, while he carried 
on the war elsawherc. 

We have already given some ex- 
tracts from the loth cliapter, which 
gives a hurried sketch of the fatal war 
with Russia, but we must make one 
more extract, wMch not only exhibits 
Napoleon in a pet, but repreisents him 
acting in the spirit of that childish 
humour.^ 

After he had been beaten back froifi' 
Russia, and was in some degree pom- 
melled into reason, be condescended to 
listen to the offer of Austria to act as 
mediator. He required that an Aus- 
trian ambassador should be sent to 
Paris iu place of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, who waSjj^absent with the army. 
Two perfectly competent diplomatic 
characters were mentioned to him for 
this service, but f[?w people will guess 
why he refused to receive them. Their 
names did not ple^ him ! 

“ The Count of Bellegarde and M. Sta- 
dion were proposed for this purpose, as 
the only disposable men, in their rank, at 
least, of sufficient capacity in these difficult 
circumstances. Napoleon objected to the 
tKMAination of either of these statesmen, 
not only because they were both looked 
upon as enemies to France, but because 
die appointment as e^j^ssador from Aus- 
tria of « person with^c French name of 
Bellegarde, might seem rather insulting, 
after the decree which recalled every 
Frenchman from foreign se|sri<^ '^hc 
fact of M. Belliegarde having ^en born in 
Saxony xmffie no difference ; 'and at last 
M. de Vincent was named — ^though born 
in Lorraine ! ” — P. 175. 

TJhe truth is, poor Bony was like 
a spoiled child sor^y pressed by his 
4octoi« to take physm he abominated. 

it OH&stly be woedd not, and 
‘^Himibre&ree became necessary. He 


struggled long, and cried lustily, but 
at last the dose was exhibited, as it is 
technically called, and the first part of 
Mons. Priet's book ends with these 
words. 

** At length, even Austria declared her- 
self against him, and Napoleon, weakened 
by so many battles, could no longer resist 
this formidable coalition. The retreat 
from Dresden and Leipsic renewed the 
disasters of the retreat from Moscow. The 
allies passed thc'Hhinc on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1814, and spread themselves like a 
torrent over the fair provinces of France. 
The nation, tired of war, and so long 
weighed down by absolute power, stood, 
almost without exception, inactive si»ccta- 
tors of the struggle. Napoleon in vain 
en^loycd his miiltifai*ous resources in the 
art of war to arrest liis nmnerous enemies. 
In spite of all his exertions to block up the 
vray which led to the capital with the frag- 
ments of his army, the allies arrived there 
before him. llis throne was uverturnecl, 
and France, occupied on every side h\ tlK 
hostile armies of Eiu'ope, expiated must 
bitterly the intoxication of t\^ty years of 
t^ictoryl” — P. 161. 

In Part the Second we Napoleon 

, Council, laying down the law quite 
as imperiously as in his camp. He 
seems to have wished to derive the 
double advantages of the unity of des- 
potism, and the expansion of freedom 
— but these parts of the machinery of 
Goverumeiit he in vain endeavoured 
to combine, so as to make them work 
together. He desired sincere^ to ob- 
tain the opinion^, of tlie able and highly 
informed counsellors whom he assem- 
bled about him — while he reserved to 
himself the entire right of aQ|ion con- 
sequent upon those opiniom^^ • He 
wished to combine all the parties in 
tlie nation into one, and to direct the 
energies of tliat one himself. But he 
did not see that by thus destroying all 
freedom of action in others, k'> not 
only removed ^ the response Ality 
Yrom them to hliBielf, but what proved 
even more baneful in practice, took 
away from them both the will and the 
capacity to think to any good purpose 
— so that he virtually left himself 

alone in his glory.” 

It is curious and instructive (and we 
are uncharitable enougli to say, that it 
is pleasing), to witness the difficulty 
as welLas the pain wMch it cost th^ 
selfish tyrant to exercise his authority. 
Nothing, indeed, can work smootMy, 
when wore is no genuine or hearty 





assistance to be derived from tiie go- 
verned by tbe goveraor^ and wbere 
every tMng has to be ordered. And 
it Is especially curious to obs^ve the 
shallow artifices by which he endea- 
vours to disguise his tyranny, even 
from himsehj by affecting to shift the 
immediate operation of his acts unto 
other hands, as if the transference of 
the dagger to the clutch of the assassin 
could transfer likewise the guilt of the 
crime from the principal to the instru- 
ment ! 

* I grieve djiilj,’ sayss tlio Vhiipcror, 

* over the numerous arbitrary ac<s which 
I am now obliged to perform, but which 
would conic much more appropriately 
(plus convenablement) from the tribunal I 
have been speaking of. I am made to 
sign, in the dark, all sorts of decisions de- 
liberated upon in the Council of State up- 
on disputed matters, so that I am merely 
a oat's-pawr on these occasions ! (.le nc 
Buis pour ccla qu’im griffe.) Yet 1 have 
no mind,* he adds, ‘ that such power 
shall be possessed by my successors, be- 
cause they might either abuse it themselves, 
or allow others to do so.* ” — P. 228. 

It never appears to have entered his 
head to suppose that any one would 
suspect him of abusing these powers. 
All he complains of is the inconve- 
nience. 

His invariable system,” says M. 
Pelet, was to contract as much as 
liossible the functions of the legislative 
body, and to regulate by his own de- 
cree a multitude of things wdiich till 
then had been left to tlic leg-islaturc. 
The Trihunat could not denounce his 
infractions of the constitution, because 
it no longer existed ; the Conservative 
senate preserved nothing ; the legis- 
lative body dared not murmur ; and 
the tribunals obeyed.” — P. 183. 

Bonaparte justified all this by strange 
sort 'of argument, which, coming from 
such a quarter, would at once surprise 
and delight the heart of our present 
rulers. 

* There docs not exist in the worM,* 
said he, or the Oth of January, 1808, ‘ a 
single constitution which is acted up to. 
Ev^ry thing is in a state of change. The 
government of. England, for example, has 
fallen into tln^hands of forty or fifty great 
fiunilies, who found no difficulty in giving 
the law to the House of Brunswick, who 
were strangers in the land ; but that can- 
not last.”*— p. 104. 

*• How wise and prophetical ! ” ex- 
claim our Radical Befbrmers. 


Napoleoiiy hcwever, is not more 
complimentary to his own cguutiy 
than to ours. He thus proceeds 

“ In France, things are %ot a whit more 
•mily established. A corporal might take 
possession of the Oovernment at the mo- 
ment of any cidsis, for the Constitution 
docs not give- the Government power 
enough ; and whenever the Government 
is feeble, the army are the masters.” 

It is now the Conser^tive’s turn to 
shout — How wise and prophetical ! ” 

The following dicta we fear will 
please neither party. 

“ It ought not, therefore, to be in the 
power of the legislature to check the march 
of (ioverument by stopping the supplies. 
The taxc?, accordingly, *^vhen once fixed, 
ought to be collected by simple decrees, 
for it is absurd to suppose that in the in- 
terval between the sessions there shall not 
exist an authority to promulgate such laws 
as the circumstances of the period mayre- 
(luire.” — P. 184. 

There is good sense in the remarks 
he makes on newly constituted states : 

We must take care,” said he, ** not 
to tie up the hands of a now government 
by laws too much in detail ; for constitu- 
tions arc the work of time, and too wide 
a way for improvomonts can never be left 
o][>eii. (On ne saurait laisser une trop 
large voie aux ameliorations.) — P. 105. 

The following observations on the 
fittest nq^tliod of bringing a refractory 
senate to their senses must, we think, 
have furnished our precious Reform- 
ers with the brilliant idea of swamp- 
ing the House of Lords 1 

“ The senate,** said Napoleon, “ which 
was too feebly constiUited in principle, and 
requiredjpaprovement, I have duly strength- 
ened. Ifyver I shall have any reason to 
dread the power of this body, I have no- 
thing to do but throw in h^If a hundred 
young oouusellors of state ! ( II mo suffirait 
d’y Jeter utie cinqwntaiiie de jeunes con- 
sclliers d’etat.) Wr, however, fhom their 
becoming formidable, the senate in a few 
years will be merely an assembly ""of old 
gentlcuieu^^upwards of eighty years of age ! 
As for tbe other bodies m the state, %onc 
of them have adequate consistence— not 
one of them offer any guarantee against tiie 
nation becoming the prey of a colonel cowi- 
maiiding four thousand men. In fact, the 
only institutions which afford any gRavantec 
at this moment are the senate and electoral 
colleges.’* — P. 186. 

All he allowed his legislature (as lio- 
called it) to attend to was ^le detail»^ 
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of taxation^ and to the formation of 


g&aeifl laws for the administration of 
civU aSdrs. 

sin^e session of a month or six 
weeks, once a-year, is quite enough fqr 
these purposes. Every tiling relating to 
executive business, public security, or po- 
lice, is out of their beat ; and so are 
politics, both internal and external. In- 
deed, the long residence of the deputies in 
the country unfits them for these matters.** 

— P. 187. 

** So leag," he continues, “ as the le- 
gislature ol^cct to laws merely local, 1 
shall let them pursue their own way ; but 
if there should grow up amongst them such 
an opposition, as might become strong 
enough to clog*the movements of govern- 
ment, l^ehalL luote recours^to the senate 
to prorogue them ; or change them ; or 
^.dissolve them ; and, in case of need, I 
^hall appeal to the nation, which is behind 
all theae. Various opinions will be ex- 
pressed eh this head, but 1 care not. 
Tom-foolery (/a badavderie^ is the charac- 
•leristic of the nation ever since the da}s 
of the Gauls ! ” * 

We shall close our extracts from 
this part of the work, with the follow - 
ing delicious piece of undisguised hla- 
chiavelism^ which displays at once 
Bonaparte’s impatience of any kind 
of control, and his utter ignorance of 
the true spirit of a legislative body — 
the very essence of which is a strong 
scuce of independence. 

I* As far as the good of thi* nation is 
concerned,' the legislative body cannot be 
rendered too tractable ; (On ne saurait, 
pour le bien dune nation, rendre le corps 
legislatif trop mani'ablc) ; because, if it 
should be strong enough to inspire any 
wish to govern, it would in the end either 
destroy the government, or \M^tsclf des- 
troyed.” — P. 189. 

As to Bonaparte’s religion, fewper- 

* sons, wc presume, will have many 
doubts ; but nevertheless not a 

^little cttrioas to hca^is ^'declaration of 
faith, ”^f which the'^insolent levity is on 
a par with the doctrine— • 

For my part, it is not the mystery of 
Ih^ incarnation which I discover in reli- 
gion, but the my>stery oft social order, 
which associates with heaven that idea of 

* equality which prevents the rich from being 
destroyed by,the poor. Religion is indeed 
a kind of vaccine iimpculation, which, by 

*^arjttfying our natm'al love for the marvel- 


lous, keeps us out of the liands of choria- 
tans and conjurors. The priests are bet- 
ter than the Cagliostros, the Kants, and 
all the visionaries of Germany.**— P. 258. 

He knew right well — nobody better 
— ^liow to turn what he chose to call 
fanaticism to account — not to the ac- 
count of religion indeed, nor of morals, 
nor of any similar commonplace and 
vulgar uses, but to the extension 'of his 
own power, and the furtherance of his 
own ambitious objects. Wo believe 
it will be allowed by all parties that a 
more single-hearted set of men, gene- 
rally speaking, docs not exist in tiic 
world than the missionaries — ^yet, see 
to what base purposes Bonaparte seeks 
to turn the sacred character of these 
devoted servants of their Maker ! — 

“ It is my wish,” observed he, “ to 
re-establish the institution for foreign mis- 
sions, for the religfious missionaries may 
prove very useful to me in Asia, Africa, 
and America, as 1 shall make them 
reconnoitre all the countries thej visit. 
The sanctitv of their dress will not only 
)»rotect them, but serve to conceal their 
]>olilical and commercial investigations. 
We all know of what great use as diplo- 
matic spies the * Lazaristes ’ of the foreign 
missions were in China, Japan, and all 
over Asia, — even in Africa and Syria 
there were some. They do not cost inticli 
monev, they are re*'pccterl by the barba* 
rians — and, fl^ thev ha' e no orticial clia- 
racter, they can nev or commit the inter- 
esls of government nor i.omproniise its 
dignity. The religions zeal which ani- 
mates a missioiiar} will not only make 
him undertake expedition^, ht/t carry him 
through trials wrhich a mere civil agent 
would never dream of, or would sink un- 
der were he to attempt them. 

“ The missionaries, accordingly, may 
help to advance m> views of colonizing 
Egypt and the coasts of Africa. 1 foresee 
that France m^ust relinquish her maritime 
colonies. Those on the other side of the 
Atlantic, before fitly years elapse, must 
belong to the United States; and, indeed, 
it was this consideration which led to the 
Mission of Louisiana. We must therefore 
manage as well as we can to |[et up simi- 
lar establishments in other ports of the 
world.**— P. 243. 

The mixture of levity, profound ob- 
servation, and overweening political 
/iiToganee in rii^concluding sentenej^s 
of the 19th Chapter, is every way cha- 
racteij^tic of the man— ** 


^eD!^k this wo/d means rather siUioesB, or frivolity; than toiu-foolery. 


N€ip6lem 

** Paradise,* said Napoleon, * is tlie 
centr^ point towards which the souls of 
all mankind are travelling, only they fol- 
low different roads— ^each sect has a way 
of its own/. 

M On another occasion he said, ** Athe- 
ism, and not Fanaticism, is the evil to be 
dreaded in these days. I have nothing to 
fear from the priests, whether Catholic or 
non-Catholic ; 1 am the head of the Pro- 
testant ministers, because ' I nominate 
them ; and as I «was consecrated by the 
Pope, I may well consider myself as chief 
of the Catholics.’” — P. 245. *; 

Napoleon’s notions on the adminis- 
tration of justice are wise enough in 
those cases where it did not bear on 
his own authority, which, of course, 
was paramount to every thing with 
him. In 1804 he had the prisons of 
Paris thoroughly examined and putHo 
rights ; but in 1809 he felt anxious 
to establish state prisons for his own 
particular use, and he submitted his 
ideas to the Council of State, who, as 
usual, at once agreed to his wishes — 
but even he was startled with their 
** alacrity in sinking ” under his des- 
potism. 

** Napoleon complained that a jiroject 
so much calculated to startle the public, 
should be brought forward in terms so 
brief, and without any preamble. 

“ * There ought to be a couple of pages 
of guarded reasoning, well seasoned w'ith 
libei’al ideas, for vre arc now coming back 
for the first time to state prisons, which 
j«j a moHUurc of such delicacy, that every 
word ought to be carefully balanced. The 
powier which it vests in the minister to 
keep persons in confinement, without 
bringing them to trial, is so likely to alarm] 
the citizens, that I wish to afford ther 
some guarantee against abuses of thil 
power. For example, the decision of the 
Privy Council may be transmitted to the’ 
Attorney- General, and this officer should 
be required to visit the prisoners once a- 
year.' P. 218. 

He seems to fancy — and probably 
with reason, that his countrymen 
would consider an annual visit of the 
Attorney- General to the prisons, 
ijuite as good a guarantee for the 
liberty 4)f the subject, as we consider 
the lial)eas corpus in England. He 
expressed himftlf mo^ anxious to ' 
establish circuit judges ( des juges am- 
bulan^^)f and nothing can be sounder 
than his reasonings on this subject — 
but still we detect, that while the in- 
terests of the^ public are on his lips, 
only the interests of his throne are in 
his head. 
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“ ‘ The circuit judges {dea jugts dmtu- 
lanta), who hold the assizes, may bo ren- 
dered more useful instruments in the 
hands of government than fixed judges can 
be. Can it be said that there is any go- 
vernment at air in France, when we see 
justice administered in the midst of a mob 
of -attomies and advocates, who lead the 
X>ublic opinion, and by that means intimi- 
date both fudges and witnesses ? We have 
had various remarkable examples of this 
sort of influence lately.* ’* 

(This remark refers to Ihe trials of 
Moreau, Pichegru, Georges, . and 
others.) 

“ ‘ Do not we see,* continued he, ‘the 
judges even in the Court of Cassation, 
dining with the lawyers, and faBih^ into ' 
intimacies with them quite destructive of 
that respect which is so essential to the 
moral influence of a jfldge ? A circuit 
judge fvn pretenr ambulant)^ on coming, 
to any place where the assizes were fe be 
hold, ^vould not be so readily influenced, 
still less intimidated. A small apartment 
should be ])rovided for him in the'^CourC' 
House ; an«i he should not be allowed ft) 
reside any whore else, or to go out to 
dinner with any one. 

“ ‘ The great judicial functionarifs are 
now so much scattered, that 1 have no 
means of becoming acquainted with the 
criminal judges, for instance, of Provence 
or Languedoc, nor can«tbey become ac-* 
(piainted any better with me ; and llie 
consequence is, that I possess very littl^ 
authority over them. If, however, I had* 
thirty protorS*, or judges of criminal jus- 
tice at Paris, I should soon become well 
acquainted with them, and be enabled to 
send them to this place or to that^ccord- 
ing to their character, or the exigency of 
‘ ’ircuinstances.* P. 224. 

^ Although he is against cor|)oral pun- 
^hment generally, in his fleets and 
(armies, except, he says, “ in actual 
service, and in presence of an enemy,” 
(p. 231), tie considers that such shaip 
discipline may be useful^ applied in 
civil cases ; and he entertains tte 
Council with the story of an Ituian 
.village^ file inhabitants of whiah 
having proved faithless, as he calls it, 
to him, and diHIflared for his enemies, 
he thus turns them over 4o the tender 
mercies of his gen-d armerie ! 

I degraded the inhabi^ts by ta- 
Jpng from them the title of Italmn citizens, 
and Jiad their disgrace engra^d on a 
marble slab placed at the gate of tl^e 
town. An officer of the gen-d’armerie was 
then put in command, .with orders that 
when any of the iiihabiSants incurred the 
penalty of imprisonment, that punishmcJht 
should be commuted for a certain number 
2 M _ 
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of stripes, after tbe manner of their friends 
the AusMansi And I had reason to 
know that the effects of this measure were 
meat uaeftil.* ’’^P. 231. 

Hia thoughts at bottom ran always 
on wrar. Even in a discussion on fu- 
nerals he cannot resist a military allu- 
sion. “ I find,” said he, on read- 
ing the report of the number of burials 
in Paris, that, on an average, fourteen 
thousand persons die annually. This 
is a pretty battle indeed ! ( C* est une 
belle batmlle ly' It is curious to hear 
Napolepn speak of that fearful mea- 
sure to which he owed all his strength, 
and perhaps, essentially, that weakness 
which enalded his enemies to crush 
him at last. The law of the con- 
scription,” said he, H is of all laws 
the most frightful and detestable for 
individual families ; but it ensures the 
security of the state at large.” — 
P. 262. 

The chapter on the finances and 


Pelet, Napoleon existing in France 
at the same time with a free press, 
could be compared to nothing but Gul- 
liver in Lilliput, bound down by a mul- 
titude of petty cords, which rendered 
it impossible to move hand or foot.” — 
P. 309. 

In the chapter on the Communes 
or Townships, we find him appropria- 
ting, by his never-failing resource, a 
decree, a large portion of the munici- 
pfil revenues of the* provinces ; and 
when this exaction was loudly com- 
plained of, on the score that no tax 
could be levied without a law to that ef- 
fect, he turned round, and said with the 
cruel mockery of a despot, You are 
very right — this is not a tax at all — it 
is merely an impost established by a 
decree ! ” — “ To use such an argument 
as this,” observes M. Pelet, “ a man 
must not only be the master, but the 
absolute master of those he addresses.” 
— P, 311. 


taxes is most instructive — but we must 
skip it too for want of room. He 
dwells on the absolute necessity of 
keeping up a vast army in France. 
The following morsel of balderdash is 
so very characteristic, that, as wc read 
it, we almost fancy we hear the Em- 
peror speaking : — 

• * The cooditloa of the great European 

family of nations is not such as may be con- 
udered best for the happinetis of mankind ; 
but the western portion uf it is under the 
necessity of accommodating itself to the ex- 
isting order of things. The Roman empire, 
under Augustus, had not one quarter so 
many soldiers as France is obliged to main- 
tain. My wi»h is to secure the good of my 
people, and 1 shall not allow myself to . be^ 
checked in that course by the murmurs ol 
the tax- payers. 1 exist for posterity ; and as 
it ia necessary for France that immense 
sums should be raised, they shall be levied 
accordingly. But my object in these mea- 
sitrea is to lay a foundation for the resources 
of my successors, so secure, that it. may 
serve them, instead of the extraordinary 
ways and means which I have flevised for 
lAyselCj”— P. 276. ^ . 

The short chapter liberty of 

the press is amuSng enough, and we 
oncer more see the mighty monarch 
driven into a fury by the insults lavish- 
ed upon him by ue English papers, or. 
^ Qur author expresses it, like the lio^ 
in the fable stung to madness by a 
smarm of gnats. Owing to the pecu- 
liar ehreimistances under which he held 

kaem>y the name ^ the ^ Himdied 
BafSr*’ he wm to submit to^the 

Ubwrty 9f th©;prwii. " Put/' nays M. 


From the contcmjdation ol* this tissue 
of tyranny and selfishness, we come 
with a feeling of relief to the considera- 
tion of such light matters as the theatres 
of Paris, on which Napoleon condescends 
to legislate with idl imaginable solem- 
nity. The opera was manifestly his 
favourite house ; and, considering his 
Italian descent, this was not surprising. 

The opera,” exclaims he, “ is life 
very soul of Paris, ns Paris is tlic soul 
of France ! It costs the Government 
eight Imndred thousand francs (or about 
thirty- two thousand pounds sterling) 
annually, hut it is an establi&hi^cnt 
which flatters the national vanity, and 
must be kept up. This can easily be 
'Accomplished without laying on any 
new tax ; for we have only to protect 
the opera by giving it certain privileges 
at the expense of the other theatres.” 
— P. 32j. 

In the midst of his minute and med- 
dling sort of legislation for the theatres 
he seems to have been struck with the 
ignoble and even mischievous nature of 
his interference. At least so we inters 
pret the following remarkable observa* 
tions — 

" * At the same time, we must toke care 
ip our decree about these matters to leave 
^ibpst of the details quite loose and vague, 
^^welfing rather upon principles, so as to 
give as much latitude as possible to the 
citizens themselves. It is any thing but a 
kindness to show too much solicitude about 
them, for nothing is more tyrannical than a 
government which affects to be paternal.’ 
(B n*y a rien de si tyronnique qu'un gou- 
vernement qui pr^tetkd 6tre paitntel/v^-i* 
P. Wi 
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We wonder whether or not he had 
his father-in-law's sovernment in his 
e^'e wlien he made tnis remark ? Cer- 
tain we are that the application is most 
exact, as we think might readily be 
shown, had we time and space to di. 
gress upon Austria. 

After having regulated the numbers 
and specific duties of the theatres of 
Paris, he proceeds to decide how many 
shall be allowed to each of the great 
towns of the empire ; and then, again 
adverting to Paris, and the choppings 
and changes he had made in the play- 
houses there, he says, justly enough — 

** * I do not conceive the government can 
fairly be required to pay any thing in the 
shape of indemnity fur the theatres, which 
are tu be suppressed or shifted from one 
place to another. It is quite enough, I 
think, to have twelve hundred thousand francs 
(L. 50,000 sterling) to pay annually for 
the support of the stage ! It shall not be 
said that I spend the people’s money on 
mountebanks (pour des histrious). A 
decree will be sufficient tQ effect all these 
changes.’” — P. 327. 

This curious book winds up with 
a remarkable chapter on the laws 
relating to the gafhhling-lioiises of Pa- 
ris , and we lament to observe how in- 
effectual all sorts and kinds of legisla- 
tive interference has proved to mitigate 
the dreadful rage for play which satu- 
rates that capital. We most sincerely 
rejoice, however, to learn that the go- 
vernment of France has at length re- 
solved to shake off* the intolerable dis* 


litary enthusiasm) ca&ot coexist with 
arbitrary power. 

** * On every fresh occasion,’ sighed the 
harassed £mperor, * or when any thing is 
to be done, I am constantly told that the 
judges and the courts require to be stirred 
up by me. Now, surely, the machinery of 
public justice ought to go on of itself, even 
when the Government is asleep ! ’ ” — P. 332. 
And so it wilh when people are lefl to 
exert their energies in the generous 
spirit of freedom — never when all their 
thoughts and actions aros regulated by 
the absolute will of one man. 

It#vi]l strike every one, we imagine,^ 
on reading this book, that, while there * 
has seldom existed an individual who 
enjoyed such extensive opportunities 
of doing good as Bonaparte, so no one, 
probably, ever wasted more completely, 
on the uses of selfishness, those prodi- 
gious means which fortune had placed 
in his hands. M. Pelet is evidently 
of this opinion, as the following ex- 
tract will show : — 

** At the period when Napoleon came to 
the possession of power, he found himself 
placed in the most favourable ciicumstances 
possible to establish the union of freedom 
with the monarchical authority. France, in 
fact, dreaded nothing so much as anarchy, 
and would have been contented with a very 
reasonable allowance of freedom. But, un- 
fortunately, that i.H always the predicament 
in which d<^spotism is the most tempted to 
establish itself. Napoleon, accordingly, did 
cstahlibh a despotism ; and, in the dread of 
having to combat republican tendencies at 


grace of deriving a revenue from the home, he carried abroad all the active spirits 
proceeds of these 'horrid sinks of ini- *^f the nation, and precipitated himself into 
quity', even though, os we too much ® series of wars and conquests, which could 
^r, all the effBi'ts of the Legislature, have no other end but a fatal catastrophe, 
however cordially backed by the exe- Even he himself was possessed with the no- 
cative, will be unavailing in the task of that he could found nothing permanent, 
essentially suppressing the gaming-tables council he exclaimed one day— 

of Paris. The following is the last of *!»« "iU l-t-long .. I hold out, 

tite numerous notes which M. Pelet "*’f “ } ™ T 

has contributed to this translaUon •-‘“'‘y f*";**, 

pat down the gambling-houses of Paris— to bear Napoleon no ill-will, Hea 

take effect from the Ut of January, 1838. ven knows ; anias we have here exte* 
The person who farmed the gamlriing-houaee iiuated nothing,. SO we have set down 
paid six millions francs (L. 240, 000) annu- . nought in malice. But we certainly do 
ally to the Government, winch portion of rather anuous lo^ show that the 

revenue has of course been given up* J*J/w|fedmiration which is still heedlessly la- 
We close ourvextracts with a sholr^ished by some people on this great 
sentence, which forcibly shows — what, adventurer is^ altogether Inconsistent 
' indeed, the whole volume shows — ‘the with those feelings which an honest in- 
withering ciiects of despotism, which, spection of the truth, as it comes to us 
when long exercised, is sure to destroy authenticated by the most unexcep- 
that self acting elasticity of 'action whicn tionable autliorities, ought to inspire in 
forms the viti principle in the institu- the mind of every well-wislier to the 
tions of a free country, but which (ex- cause of virtue, genuine freedom, and 
cept, perliaps, in the single case of mi* practical good government 
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J^om tM of John Bulk 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 

Part II, 

Chapter I. 

or THE EIGHT ABOUT THE ABM-CHAIR IN THE SERVANTS' HALL. 


While John was shaking hands in 
this fashion mth Arthur and Bobby, 
and blessing nis stars that he had rid 
the house of Sheepfacc and liisJpTe- 
thren, I leave you to guess what wry 
faces these gentry were making as 
they marched down the avenue and 
out of the gate, casting many a long- 
ing eye at the buttery as they past, 
and thinking how long it might be be- 
fore they clapt their legs under John’s 
wainscot again. When the gate was 
fairly shut behind them, and they had 
got out into the village-green, the \dl- 
lagers came Hocking about them, won- 
dering what brought them there in a 
body, and why they looked so wo- 
begonc and discomfited. Whereupon 
Sheepface, observing Obadiah, the dis- 
senting minister, Dan,^nd Tipperary, 
and Radical Dick, and many of his 
friends among the crowd, got straight- 
way into a dung-cart, and began to 
harangue them upon the cruel way 

in which tliey had been treated 

’Twasn’t,*- he said, that John 
hadn't a right to dismiss his servants, 
as any other squire might ; but to 
turn them out of doors between terms, 
and without even a month’s warning, 
was a niggardly shame, and what had 
never happened before in the Bull fa- 
mily, even in the time of John’s father, 
who was pretty peremptory and short- 
winded in his dealings with his ser- 
. vants. And then not a farthing of 
* board-wages allowed them while they 
were seeking another place! Why, 
at this rate, who would take service ? 
For his part, he cared^ot a brass far- 
thing for the place ; had always 
had more kicks than mdfpence in it, 
God^knows ! and more dirty work to 
do than he could well manage. It 
was the bad example he thought of. 
Besides that, he pitied poor Johnny, 
who had a young wife and a large fe- 
mily to provide for, and who was real- 
ly not fit for hard work at his years. 
So he trusted they would make John 
feel his mistake, by never giving the 
new bookkeeper a moment’s rest ; and 


if he dismissed the present servants, 
as he was likely to do, then to fill the 
house with a set worse than the first, 
who were to do nothing but thw'art 
him in every manner of way — to answer 
him at cross-purposes — when he asked 
for one thing to hand him another — 
if he called for an English beef-steak, 
for instance, to set before him an Irish 
stew, which he detested — if he wished 
to comfort his heart with a drop of 
Bishop, to fill the tankard, as if by 
mistake, with Dublin porter ; find in 
short, by fair means or foul, to make 
the house too \iot for him, so as to 
make liirn throw up his place of his 
own accord. Some good-natured 
bumpkins among the crowd thought 
this rather hard dealing, and proposed 
giving the new comer a fair trial, for 
they had never found any great dif- 
ference, ‘so far as they were coucemed, 
whbther Arthur, Gaffer Gray, or 
Sheepface had the books, and they 
thought it likely they would be just as 
well off under Bobby as any other. 
But no sooner was this spoken of than 
Dan threw his shillelah with a flourish 
into the air, and Radical Dick and 
Tipperary bellowed out that that was 
all gammon ; while 0badiah, with a 
pious snuffle, observed, that the safe 
course would be that which was usually 
followed at Jedburgh, to hang him 
first, and try him afterwards. Songht 
or wrong, they determined to have 
him out. 

Though Bobby had taken the books 
at poor John’s request — seeing him in 
such a quandary with his former stew- 
ard, he saw very well that things were 
not likely to move on smoothly, and 
ideed had all alongp great doubts 
whether he would be able to keep his 
p^ce till next' term. Ilowever, he 
determined to'Ifht the best face upon 
the matter he <^wd, and set to work 
as boldly as if |^%ad taken a lease of 
the situation for life. The first thing 
he did was to send the former servants 
about their business, for being all hand 
and glove with the last steward, and a 
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damned unruly set ' bendes, there was 
no chance of peace and quietness while 
they remained there. The worst of it 
was^ that though John could dismiss 
the old servants when he pleased^ he 
could not fill their places at his plea- 
sure ; for by old custom the tenantiy 
themselves chose the under servants^ 
and very jealous they were, if they 
thought John or the upper servants 
had a word to say in the matter. So 
on this occasion^ though a good many 
honest fellows^ chiefly from the coun- 
try, were sent up in place of the dis- 
carded servants, yet a consumed num- 
ber of the old tag-rag-and-bobtail 
found their way back into the house, 
more desperate and devilishly inclined 
than ever ; so that though Bobby knew 
that he had now a large and stout party 
in the hall at hi> back, he really could 
not foresee what the result might be 
in case of a scuffle. 

It was not long before he had oc- 
casion to find that, if he liad calculated 
on getting the upperhand in the ser- 
vant’s hall, he had reckoned without 
his host. ’Twas a very simple matter 
indeed ; — only who should sit in the 
old arm-ehair at the head of the table 
— but it showed all the more plainly 
which w'ay the wind sat, and what he 
had to expect when he came to closer 
uarters. You must have seen alrea- 
y that there were a great many odd 
fasliions in this old rambling manor- 
house of John’s ; the meaning of 
whi(;h it was very difflcult for one not 
acquainted with the ways of the family 
to make out, and in particular, from 
the prodigious number of servants and 
hangers-on about the hall (not always 
the best mannered people in the 
world, and particularly since Dick’s 
companions had got a footing in the 
house), John had been obliged to try 
all ways to keep up any thing like 
decent behaviour among them when 
they all met at commons in the hall. 
One device which he fell upon for this 
purpose, and which, whimsical as it 
seemed, answered the end better than 
might have been expected, was this : 
that none of the servants should call each 
other, by their own names, but always 
by the name 01 the parish they came 
from, accompanied by some long cere- 
monious circumbendmus, in the most 
polite terms, so that '^Aether you were 
askmg a friend to take a glass of ale 
with jovL, or telHng another that he 
lied hke Ferdinand Mendez Pinto^ it 


was all done in the same compliment- 
ary strain. The stable-boy was the 
honourable the hostler from Hogs 
Norton” — a sheriff’s officer w'ould be 
addressed as “ the learned bumbailitf 
from the Tower Hamlets” — a dis- 
cliarged soldier as the gallant Chel- 
sea pensioner with the wooden leg.” 
If any one uttered a downright false- 
hood, though the whole haU knew it 
to be a bouncer, all that w^as allowed 
to be said was, that the gentleman la- 
boured under a misconception. If any 
person blustered and challenged ano- 
ther to a bout at fistycuffs, which, as 
the thing was attended with no risk, 
happened every now and then, both 
were bound over on the spot to keep 
the peace, or sit in the stocks, to cool 
their courage if they could not find a 
friend to bail them. Another curious 
fashion was this, that after calling a 
man all manner of names, you had 
only to say in the end that you meant 
nothing personal ; and that although 
ill his capacity as a servant of John’s, 
you spit upon him and despised him 
as an unredeemable and despicable 
varlet, yet that in private life you be- 
lieved him to be every thing that was 
amiable and respectable ; whereupon 
he would make you a low bow, and 
say that he was proud of having made 
your acquaintance. 

Now, as there had grown up by 
degrees so many of these strange 
usages ill John’s house, and the ser- 
vants were constantly changing, they 
had found it convenient for a good 
many years past to have an old ser- 
vant, who had been long in the house, 
and was acquainted wiSi its ways, to 
take the arm-chair at the top of the 
table, so as to interfere and call out 
order when he saw any of them pour- 
ing their liquor into their neighbour’s 
pocket, rapping out an oath, crowing 
like cocks, or otherwise interrupt- 
ing the harmony of the evening. 
He was a nice old gentleman, in a 
Welsh wdg, with a voice like the 
thorough ba^'^of an organ, and so 
civil and polite to every body that 
he generally went by the nickname of 
Manners. He had now sat at the head 
of the table many a long year ; even 
when John changed his bookkeeper. 
Manners kept his place, for Allsop and 
Johnny both squeezed him into the 
chair as he was making some excuses, 
and said his equal was not to be found 
far and near through the country 
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round- And so^ up to this day^ there 
he had sat with a good-humoped 
smile upon his face, yawning a little, 
no doubt, occasionally, but listening 
to all the prosing that went on in the 
hall ; having a good word for eveiy 
body, and now and then bawling out 
order in a tone that made offenders, 
particularly if they were new comers, 
quake with fear. 

But now it seems Johnny and his 
friends determining to spite Bobby, 
whom they , knew to be a friend of 
Manners, resolved he should quit his 
old seat. They could not deny, what 
indeed they had sworn to before, that 
no man knew the ways of John's house 
like him, or could have been more civil 
and obliging in his way. But they 
spread about a story (a lie, by the 
way), that somehow^ or other, they 
could not tell how, he had had a hand 
in advising John to send tliem adriflt 
and take his old servants back. Be- 
sides,” said Hum, though he be 
civil enough, he has a knack of turn- 
ing up his eyes to the ceiling as if 
taking a lunar observation, when he 
does not wish to look at one ; and more 
than once when 1 have been proposing 
a toast, he has pretended to hear a 
noise behind, and began bawling out 
order at such a rate, that all I say goes 
for nothing.” All these stories, though 
confounded lies, did poor Manners no 
little damage. So finding that he w^as 
likely to be backed by a majority of 
the servants, Johnny determined to 
turn him out of the chair by main 
force, and to put in the Scotch fac« 
tor who had kept the chequers on 
North Farm, for w^hom he had long 


been looking for some snug easy post 
of this kind. On the other hand Bob- 
by, though he knew very well that 
sooner or later he was likely to come 
to blows with Johnny and his party, 
never dreamt, after the way they had 
talked of Manners before, that the^ 
would begin by turning him out of his 
old^ seat by the chimney corner, to 
which he had been so long accustom- 
ed ; so that on the afternoon when the 
new servants arrived, down he came, 
expecting no disturbance. Just as the 
dinner bell rang, Manners w'as step- 
ping up in his usual w'ay to the arm- 
chair, thinking no harm, when all at 
once a damnable rush was made from 
behind, chiefly by Dan and Tipperary, 
and ho was sent heels over head upon 
the floor, calling out older the Avhole 
time ; Avheu, after •iome lime, he made 
his w ay from under the table, and got 
up, he found that he had lost his wig ; 
so, in considerable eonfiision, lie tried 
to make lii.'' Aray toAvariis the arm- 
chair, but, on reaching it, Avhat should 
he sec but the Scotchman squatted in 
the scat, attired in the very wig which 
had been pulled off his head, wdth an 
infernal grin upon his countenance, 
calling out order in a tone as like his 
own as possible, and Avith as much 
coolness as if he had been sitting tiiere 
for years. Por r Maimers Avas so dis- 
comfited by this ;q>parition, that he 
left the room forthAvith, never to enter 
it again ; fo>’ John, iiearing how he 
had been used, and thinking him very 
much of a gentleman, sent for him im- 
mediately, and gave him a place at 
once among the upper servants. 


Chapter II . 

HOW BOpBY CAVE UP HIS PLACE WHEN PATRICK’S BILL WA's PROTESTED. 


It wstB plain to Bobby, from this 
bad beginning, that he would haA'c but 
a dog's life of it while he continued 
steward ; for though Ibe greater pai't 
of the tenantry on John's own estate 
wererwith him, a pestilent minority of 
those from North Farm, and almost 
every mother’s son from Wcstacres 
beyond the pond, headed by Dan, were 
s^nst him. Dan, who, you will re- 
qelliect, had got into the house at first 
a ecvdlien, had now, from one thing 
tg anqtb^r* become a very devil incar- 
Mo ^ piide and wejieitee^ and >yaf 


a thorn in the side of every one who 
had any thing to do with him. Ho 
was generally seen marching about the 
grounds at the head of about lifty 
blackguards, whom he, called his Tail, 
and whom he had taught to imitate 
every thing he said and did, so that 
he had but to flourish his cu^el, and 
up went all their shillelaha in the air 
as if thev had been moved by steam- 
Johnny had no liking to hin^indeed 
X l^iow not who had--*and Dan had a# 
Uttle liking to Aim ; but as Dan knom 
Tory well that he had no elmee ofl 
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gaining his ends except by keeping 
Bobby out, he was ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to keep J ohnny in whenever he 
fek himself at a nonplus. If Johnny 
wliistled for assistance, down Dan 
would come with his fjosse comitatus 
at his back, and by main force clap a 
gag into the servants* mouths. You 
may suppose all this time he did not 
scruple to let Johnny and his friends 
know that he had them at his mercy ; 
he made no bones of telling them he 
could show them the door any day he 
pleased, and would do so the mo- 
ment they became restive ; and that, 
some day or other, he was deter- 
mined to dock the entail of the 
west-country estate, and set up as 
squire for himself; nay, it was even 
said that he had administered more 
than one good kicking t<» Johnny in 
pri\ate, 'vvliieh I believe, as he was 
seen lo n alk about very unea.s2l y, and 
winre a good deal for sonic days after 
one of these occasions. In order to 
keep up tliis gang, which could not be 
done but at some e.\penso, Dan resort- 
ed to various .schemes. Sometimes 
he would place his hat by the side of 
tlie higb road near Ibo park-gate, with 
a skiill-and-cross-boncs iibove it, and 
sitting down beside it, with a blunder- 
buss in bis band, and a bland smile 
upon his eonnteiianee, he would cx- 
elaim, (Jood friends ! sweet friends ! 
some charity for the love of God and 
all the saints ! ” If he saw the passen- 
ger hesitating or buttoning up his 
breeches-pocket, he would add, No 
compulsion in the world ! This is li- 
bcrty-liall — every man is free to con- 
tribute or not as he likes — only, my 
dear sir, make your will prcfecntly, for 
Tve a strong notion you’ll never reach 
home alive — and no mistake !” And, 
to bo sure, if you glanced your eye 
along the bushes, there you would 
catch a sight of a dozen mllians lurk- 
ing in readiness to slit your wcasand 
if you passed without dropping a ten- 
penny into the hat : and so folks were 
glad to save their throats at the expense 
of their pockets. Another plan which he 
had for raising the wind was that of 
selling places in John’s household. 
He set up a sort of register-office for 
servants, and undertook to procure 
any man, who would put a guinea or 
two into his hand, a place in the fa** 
mily on the shortest notice. How 
much he pocketed in this way it is 
impossible to say, fdr he pretended 


that all the money he eot went to pay 
other people who had something to 
Say in the matter, and that ho was a 
loser by the concern. Being as deep 
as the devil, there ytSs no finding him 
out ; so that on one occasion, when 
one of the servants charged him with 
having pocketed a five-pound note, 
on pretext of procuring a situation for 
a sheriff's officer, named Raffle, and 
got John to enquire into the matter, 
Dan so mystified the matter, by cross 
entries in his books, bills, accounts 
for drink-money, and so forth, that 
they could not trace what had be- 
come of the live-pound note, and his 
accuser was only laughed at, and 
called foolhardy for his pains. 

Now Dan, as you well know, was 
a close ally of the old upsetting 
Priest Peter, and had long hated 
I’atrick Martin’s brother ; all the 
more so that his schemes for robbing 
the rectory had been knocked on the 
head by tlie upper servants, after the 
sham-fight between him and Allsop. 
Though he had been disappointed at 
the time in this knavery, he had al- 
ways cast a sheep’s eye in that direc- 
tion, and never doubted but that 
some day or other he would he 
able to lay hands on the church 
plate, in which Peter and he were to 
go suacks if he succeeded. In the 
meantime he contrived, by the aid of 
liis gang, to make Patrick’s life a bur- 
den to him. He could scarcely stir 
beyond the parsonage door without 
feai- of liis life — his poultry were 
stolen, not a parishioner dared to pay 
him tithe — if he distrained their cattle 
nobody would buy them — troops of 
drunken wretches would come dancing 
round his house of an evening with 
cudgels ill their hands, singing “ Meet 
me by moonlight alone” — in short, 
he was dying by inches of terror and 
starvation. Some small allowance, as 
I said, had been doled out to him for 
a time from John’s buttery, but ’twas 
plain this could not go on much 
longer, and ^t something must he 
done — as every body was agreed tliat 
the parishioners should not continue 
to pay tithe in kind, and that Patrick 
must not be suffered to starve — to 
give poor Patrick something in lieu of 
them. This Dan well knew would 
be brought upon the catpet forthwith, 
and so he determined to he befor^ 
hand with Bobby. And the plan w^ 
hfe and Johnny fell npen^ was thf® r 
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Poor Patrick in his distress had 
drawn a bill upon Bobby, as John's 
book-keeper, in part payment of his 
arrears, which he sent to him with 
a lamentable epiitle, saying he hoped 
he would accept it, for he had not a 
farthing in the world, and must go to 
prison forthwith, unless it was duly ho- 
noured. N o sooner did Dan and J ohnny 
learn that the bill was in Bobby’s 
hands for acceptance, than down they 
hurried to the servant’s hall, — assured 
tliem that though Patrick was ill 
enodgh off at present, yet that some 
forty years after there was a chance 
he would fall heir to a mint of money, 
— and so persuaded them to go in a 
body and tell Bobby that they would 
not hear of his accepting Patrick’s 
bill unless Patrick could at the same 
time grant a post-obit over all he 
might ever come to possess, for a sum 
to build a new charity school, on the 
Free and Easy system, to be taught 
by Buckram. And to be sure, when 
Bobby came down stairs with the bill 
in his hands they would not suficr him 
to open his mouth. ’Twas in vain 
that he reminded them that Patrick 
was starving in the mean time, and 
that the money was justly due ; that 
he showed them that there was no 
chance of his ever having a farthing 
to spare, having his curates to pay out 
of his income, and that if he had/ they 
had no right to take his money from 
him ; that there was no kind of con - 
nexion between accepting Patrick’s 
draft to keep him out of prison, and 
squeezing a sum out of him for the 
Free and Easy Charity School, — 
which John was quite able and willing 
to pay for without his help : and that 
they might, in the mean time, accept 
the bill, jand consider the other part of 
the business at leisure. Not a word 
would they hear : whether Patrick 
could ever have the money or not, 
they said, was of no consequence ; if 


he had not, then so much the worse 
for the school ; if he had, so much 
the better for both ; but Dan added 
significantly, that they would take their 
chance ; that perhaps some of the cu- 
rates would die out ere long, and that 
if Patrick reduced his establishment, 
and lived within proper bounds, he 
might die a rich man after all. So 
although John’s own tenantry in ge- 
neral, who saw that Martin would pro- 
bably be the next person to be hauled 
over the coals, stood out against this 
injustice, Johnny and Dan’s gang, with 
some of the Scotchman's friends, by 
dint of hooting and roaring, prevailed : 
they would not look at the bill, but 
threw it over the table, whence Bobby 
picked it up, and returned it to Patrick 
unaccepted, and with a marking in the 
corner, No effects.** 

Bobby, after the issue of this unfor- 
tunate business of Patrick’s, saw that 
it was in vain to remain for another 
day in the stewardshi]) ; so like an ho- 
nest fellow, a.N he was, he made up his 
mind at once. He walked up stairs 
into John’s room, told him w'hat had 
happened, and gave up his place ; then 
stepping down again into the servants* 
hall, he laid the keys upon the table, 
and told Johnny he would find the 
books and accounts all ready for audit- 
ing any time he liked. Johnny rook 
them wdtli a look of some confusion, 
for, bad as he was, he could not but 
feel ashamed of his company, and said 
he had no doubt it was all right, and 
that Bobby had acted like a spirited 
fcllow^ in giving up his place as he did ; 
and, ill fact, this was every body’s feel- 
ing, except, perhaps, among Dan's 
gang : for 1 cannot ttdl you how many 
letters Bobby received from the te- 
nantry, through the jicnny-post, all 
lauding him to the skies for the way 
he had managed John’s matters while 
he had been steward, and wishing his 
successor very heartily at the devil. 


Chapter III. 

HOW TIPPEBAHY INSISTED ON HAVING HIS CHOICE OF HIS OW'N LIVERY ; AND HOW 
THEY PROPOSED TO PAY MARTIN OUT OF HIS RIGHT-HAND POCKET FOR W'HAT 
THEY TOOK OUT OF HIS LEFT. 

Johnny having fairly got back giving Dan and his brethren any 
into his old place, was not long in thing they liked to ask for. Call- 
slmwing that he knew to whom all ing Dan and Obadiah, and the rest 
this was owing, and that he was will- about him, Dan,*’ said he, I dare 
to confound fyx his situation; by mit venture; as you well know; to put 
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ou into any place in John’s house- 
old, for, between ourselves, your cha- 
racter would scarcely suit ; but choose 
whom you will as manager of West- 
acres, and he shall be at your beck and 
call in all things. Tipperary shall be 
made a justice of peace, if you wish it ; 
Shillelah shall have the custody of the 
strong box, and no questions asked ; 
if we can’t just put Peter at once into 
Patrick’s Church, we’ll do nothing, at 
least, to keep a stone of it together — 
let him pay for his repairs as he best 
can ; and by and by, as you observe, 
the curates may die out, and where’s 
the need of replacing them? ’Tis a 
sin that Peter, whose congregation is 
six times as large as Patrick’s, should 
n<^t have some of Patrick’s half-empty 
churches to preach in ; but fair and 
softly all in good time.” Then turn- 
ing to Ohadiah, he condoled with him 
on having to pay tithe to Martin, who, 
he hoped, would some day be made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains ; and, in 
the mean lime, he told him, by way of 
i ncouragement, that he was determi- 
ned to insist on Martin’s allowing him 
(Ohadiah) to be buried in the church- 
yard, whenever he took a fancy to it. 
This, as you may imagine, however, was 
but cold comfort to Obadiah, who said 
he had no intention of troubling Mar- 
tin in that way for some time, and 
that unless something more substan- 
tial was to be forthcoming, he did not 
see wliat reason he had to trouble liim- 
self further in J ohnny *s matters. After 
a time, liowcvtT, he allowed himself to 
be pacified, and agreed to have pa- 
tience, on the understanding that 
Johnny was privately to do all in his 
power to serve his turn ; and particu- 
larly that he should set his face against 
a proposal which Martin had made fur 
the addition of a chapel of ease, to ac- 
commodate the parishioners who had 
not room in th^ village church. And 
you shall see, by and by, how well 
Johnny kept his word. 

Well, as might be expected, Dan 
had now the sole management of 
Westacres, for, though he took' care 
to keep in the background himself, 
and even appeared for a day or two 
to cut Johnny’s society, he contrived 
to have a fellow appointed overseer, 
who had been a writer of puifs for 
Warren’s Jet Blacking, and a dread- 
ful accident maker for the newspapers, 
and who was entirely under his com- 
mand; if hile his assi^t^nt Gri2S2slej) alow 


comedy-actor in the style of Liston, ha- 
ving no mind of his own, was ready to 
do whatever longer heads might require 
of him. You may believe Dan now 
carried matters with a high hand ; he 
turned out without mercy every tenant 
who had a word to say in favour of 
Patrick, filling their places with the 
most papistical, gunpowder-plot ad- 
herents of Peter : he formed a penny- 
a-week society for paying the lawyers’ 
costs whenever a parishioner was pro- 
secuted by Patrick for his tithes ; 
he waylaid the bailiffs, and ducked 
them in the horse-pond if they at- 
tempted to carry a writ into execu- 
tion. On one occasion he pulled 
down a mason -lodge, because, he said, 
Patrick’s health had been drunk there 
'with three times three ; on another, he 
made the overseer come do'wn, open 
the jail doors, and let all the prisoners 
free, though among them there were 
some of the greatest desperadoes in 
the country. As he never allowed the 
Justices to try any body for any crime 
whatever, he boasted very much that 
the calendar at Westacres was 
lighter than on John’s own property, 
and had the assurance to repeat tHis 
in John’s own hall, where some who 
knew no better were taken in by the 
device, till Jack’s son, the Sergeant, 
let out the truth ; and though Dan 
tried hard to put him down, made the 
whole house aware of his knavery. 

And now Tipperary, who began to 
think he had been quiet too long al- 
ready, burst out all at once with a 
strange demand, which nonplussed 
John not a little. You must know 
that some time before, John had given 
his servants, both on North Farm and 
Bullock’s Hatch, the choice of their 
own liveries ; for though ho doubted 
much if they would be gainers by the 
change, yet as they chose to make a 
point of it, he did not think the matter 
worth disputing ; and except that he 
insisted upon their retaining a little of 
the old lining, he gave them their own 
way in other matters. And accord- 
ingly, they lost no time in arraying 
themselves in new suits, certainly a 
good deal more showy than the old, 
but generally made up of the strang- 
est patchwork, bedizened with tinsel 
facings, brass buttons, and copper 
lace shoulder-knots, in which party- 
coloured raiment, and with bouquets 
in their hands, they went flaunting 
$kb 9 ut, believing that the wbele vorW 
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was admiring them; while all the 
time the tenantiy were in convulsions 
of laughter at their awkward move- 
mentsy and looks of mock dignity. 
Absurd, howeverr as this* spectacle 
was, Tipperary no sooner beheld his 
fidlow-servants in this mountebank 
attire, than nothing would serve him 
but that he too mOst have the choice 
of his own livery ; and so set on by 
Dan, and clapped on the back by 
.Johnny and Grizzle, ho marched one 
day boldly up to John, and demanded 
that he should have the choice of his 
next livery for himself. He could not 
see,” he said, why ho should be w'orsc 
off tlian other servants ; he ha<l a soul 
to be saved as well as Jack and An- 
drew, and a livery of hi^ own choice 
he would have, or he would know the 
reason why. As it was, Patrick had 
supplied the liveries for many a year 
past, and had had it all his own w’ay — 
and confounded rotten stuff he had im- 
posed upon them — so l)r>d, that if any 
money was put into the pockets, it 
slipped through, and was never seen 
again ; that the liveries were always 
of an orange tawny, w’hich he detested ; 
that they never fttted, but pinched 
most damnably about the scat of ho- 
nour, and were so tight in the elbows 
that he could not handle his shillelah 
with any comfort to himself or satis- 
faction to others. It might \w all 
very well for Derry and those who 
were of Patrick’s congregation, and 
trusted him to wear any trash ho might 
give them to cover their nakedness ; 
but for himself, and Shillelah, and 
others,, who never w'ent to church, all 
he could say was, they could submit 
to his rogueries no longer.” John 
listened to this long harangue with 
great patience ; told liim he had not the 
least wish to make a distinction be- 
tween him and his fellows if it could 
be avoided ; and thinking there really 
might be something in this complaint 
as to the rotten materials and bad 
make of Patrick’s liveries, he referred 
him to Johnny, who of course, having 
arranged the whole business with him 
before,J[ost no time in reporting to 
John that he was clear that Tipperary 
had been horribly abused, and that 
the supply of the liveries should be 
taken at once out of Patrick’s hands, 
and Tipperary allowed to please him- 
•elf, by bujdtig at his own shop, and 
dnvering ms corporation as he listed. 
But here the upper servants thought 


it high time to iuteifere, and though 
Sheepface made a blustering speech, 
and tried to persuade them that Dan 
and all his gang would be upon their 
baclcs immediately, they stood firm to 
their point. ''It may be all very true 
as you say,” they observed, w'hen 
Johnny came up to them with an esti- 
mate in his hand for the new liveries. 
" Patrick may have furnished a bad 
article now and then ; and if so, we 
don’ t obj ect to have J ohn’s custom taken 
out of his hands : but because we take 
the job from Patrick, is that any rea- 
son for tiirowing it into the hands of 
Peter ? for one sees with half an eye 
that the first thing Tipperary will do, 
if her be left to himself, will be to hurry 
down to Peter’s old-clothes-shop in 
Pope’s Alley, and get himself dressed 
out from head to foot in sc irlot, in 
imitation (>f PeterV senwants, after 
Avhose livery lie lias always had a han- 
kering. What right ha"- Tijijierary 
to insi.st that ciory body shall wear 
scarlet, any more tliaii Deny has to 
insist that every body shall "wear orange 
tawny ? A strange way methinks to 
promote peace and good-fellowship ! 
But what wee’ll do is this : John shall 
take the choice of the liveries into his 
own hand ; neither Patrick nor Pt'ter 
shall have a word to say in the mat- 
ter ; and instead (»f orange or scarlet, 
all shall l>t dressed alike in a suit of 
good stout serviceable true blue, fitted 
to every man’s shape, and w'cll se- 
cured about the pockets, but without 
shoulder-knots, or furiielows, or such 
gewgaw's, which, as all sensible 2>eople 
know, add nothing to the durability 
of the livery, and prodigiously increase 
the expense.” There was so much 
reason in this, that even Gaffer (^ray 
could not but admit that Johnny’s pro- 
posal was oat of the cpuvdion ; buj 
Gaffer (wlm by this tiirn? had begun 
to ilote a little, pool' man), had a 
crotchet of his own on the subject — 
which was this, that Patrick should 
be allowed to furnish half the coat, 
half the vest, and one leg of the 
breeches, of orange tawny as before, 
while Peter, in like manner, should 
furnish the corresponding half of scar- 
let plush or velveteen ; that each 
shoidd employ his own tailors and 
journeymen, and that John should 
pay for both. 

One of the servants puzzled poor 
Gaffer sadly ^ asking to know who 
was to join fne two halves iogeth^ 
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after they were made ; btit, in fact. 
Gaffer's proposal was received • with 
such peals or laughter, that for some 
time it was impossible to hear a word 
that was said. 

After silence had been a little re- 
stored, they told Johnny that he had 
heard their ultimatum on the subject, 
and that they could not be induced to 
make matters worse under pretext of 
mending them ; so that if Tipperary 
could not be content to leave the choice 
of his livery to John himself, he must 
even go on in his old way, for Peter 
should have no finger in the pie any 
more than Patrick himself. So John- 
ny returned in high dudgeon, and 
waliving down stairs into the servants’ 
lu.ll, he threw down the tailor’s esti- 
mate upon the table, swore the upper 
‘servants were a set of bigoted infa- 
tuated varlets. ami tlial the day would 
come when they would repent it. Tn 
the mean tinii', however, 'l’ip])crary 
goes without Lis livery ; and tliough 
iiK^st people are agreetl that his pre- 
sent suit is worn threadbare, and that 
Jolin would be a far better judge of 
would suit him than he can be 
liiniself, he is far too obsstiiiate to yield, 
e.si)ccjally as Johnny and others are 
eternally dinning in his ears that he 
has been eruelly iiiMilted in the matter 
of tlie scarlet doublet, and .tliat Jack 
and Andrew have been shamefully 
preferred before him. Indeed, it i.s 
said that Jolimiy still intends trying to 
cram this job in favour of Peter ffor 
such all the w'orld sees it is) down the 
throats of the upper servants, and has 
been trying hard for some time past 
to get up a row' as usual upon the 
estate, in hopes of scaring them into 
compliance ; but for my part I don’t 
think they are the gentry w'ho are 
likely to be alarmed by his popguns 
and penny trumpets, and that they 
will send him about his business as 
they did before. 

In the mean time, finding that he 
can’t yet swamp Patrick altogether, 
lie has been doing his best to please 
Obadiah by robbing Martin. It was 
not to a great amount, no doubt, this 
time, but it showed liis spite, and what 
he might be^xpected to do thereafter. 
Martin, you must know, had been ac- 
customed, from time immemorial, to 
collect a small sum annually from 
each of his parishioners, for mending 
the church spout, or tinkering any 


crevice about the church wall ; and sc 
small was the quota paid by each, that 
even Obadiah himself, though he did 
not attend the church, had never 
thought (Amaking a grievance of it. 
In fact, every bodv knew that Oba- 
diali took his farm, knowing well that 
this trifle was payable for it, and that 
it was taken into consideration in fix- 
ing his rent. But, being a long-sight- 
ed fellow', and perceiving plainly 
enough that if he could get quit of 
this, tithe might follow ; and that when 
he once got in the sharp end of the 
W'odge, the head and shoulders might 
be made to follow’, be set to work, 
and gave Johnny no rest about this 
intolerable bardsliip, as bo called it, of 
paying for the church spout, which 
was of no use to him, or patching 
up the church wall, w'hcre he never 
sat. Now' Johnny had a thousand 
times before sai«l that Martin had an 
undoubted right, by long usage, to 
this payment ; that Obadiah’s griev- 
ances in that quarter had not a leg 
to stand upon. Nay, meeting Martin 
in the street shortly before, he had 
told him that he would stand up for 
his rights ; and that if ever this pay- 
ment should be put an end to, to please 
Obadiah, it should be made wfi to ISIar- 
tin, out of John’s rents, to the last far- 
thing. Leave me alone,” said he, 
** ril devise a scheme W'hicli shall satisfy 
both you and Obadiah.” So Martin, 
good easy man, though he might have 
known him better, was quite at his 
ease, and thought himself quite safe in 
Johnny’s hands. Johnny sent for his 
cash-keeper. Surface ; and shutting 
themselves up for some time in the o£ 
ficc, at last they marched out, looking 
very serious and important, and an- 
il ouiiciiig, with nods and significant 
whispers, that they had a great scheme 
to propose next day, and asking Martin 
to meet them for that purpose in the 
hall. Johnny, in particular, dropt 
hints that never was such an admirable 
scheme devised ; that it would make 
all men’s hearts sing for joy ; that 
Surface had discovered the philoso- 
her’s stone, and had found out a plan 
y which Martin and Obadiah might 
play together at beggar-my-neighbour, 
and yet both rise winners. Well, as 
you may suppose, all folks were eager 
to hear what this notable scheme was, 
and Martin among the rest came down 
in such high spirits, that he was 
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tempftd to shake hands with Obadialv 
whom he met in the lobby. But when 
the mountain eamb to be deliTered, 
out name the most pitiful little maruse 
you covdd imagine. For whqd^hiuk you 
was Surface's plan of compensating 
Martin for the deficiency ? Why, to 
pay him out of his right hand breeches 
pocket wh|it they took out of his left ! 

It is very true,” said he, ^'you will be 
a loser to the tunc of some fifty pounds 
or so, by the want of your contribu- 
tions, but just put your other monies 
into our hands (they have been dam- 
nably ill managed hitherto by the 
by), we’ll lend them out at a better 
rate of interest for you, so that on 
the whole you will be no worse, and 
I ve^y believe all the •better for it. 
And thus Obadiah get# quit of liis 
troublesome payments : Martin gets a 


better investment for his money, and 
the lender may have it left longer in 
his hands, so he is a gainer by the 
business likewise.” Poor Martin’s 
disappointment at this plan of com- 
pensation was of course inexpressible. 
If they could help him to better in- 
terest for his money, he thought 
they were bound to do so ; but he 
coidd not see why they should put 
their hands into his pocket at the same 
time and help themselves ; and so he 
told them in plain terms. And yet, 
plain as the juggle was, Johnny actu- 
ally got a smsdl majority of the ser- 
vants to support him in the propo^d ; 
though from all I can sec at present, 
1 think it doubtful if he will venture to 
carry the matter farther ; and not at 
all doubtful how the upper servants 
will deal with it if he does. 


SONNETS BY THE SKETCHER. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

As once I gazed upon a shining planet 
That bore the glory of God through ether blue, 

A coxcomb came to me, and forth he drew 
His optic tube, as he would nicely scan it. 

Scratch’d diagrams, and cross’d heaven’s areli to span it- 

Quoth he, our ship aerial ’s built on new 

Sure principles to reach the stars.” — ‘'-I’heTi who,” 

Said I, since you have built your ship, will man it ?” 
Answer he deign’d not — ^but in speech of Babel 
Pour’d out his scientific jargon voluble. 

Of man, and Ills mind’s power incalculable. 

That Nature, Heaven and Earth, were problems soluble- 
That th’ universe itself was made with tools ; 

Name then,” quoth I, your ship — the ship of foob.” 


FASHION AND TIME. 

Thou seemest. Time, on an ill errand bent. 

Knitting thy aged brows ; come sit thee down. 

If not thy wrinkles, thou canst smooth thy frown. 
And well I know thou lovest meriiment — 

For all regret thee, gone and overspent. 

Quoth Time, I’m Death’s purveyor, and thro’ town 
And country speed, gathering both peer and clown. 
Mankind’s worn refuse, for lus greedlment. 

Yet still he cries for more, and oft doth rave 
For caterer Plague, then will he rarely sup ; 

And tho* the young and gentle I would save. 

Fashion so tricks old beaux and beldames up, 

With fineries, forc’d gait, and mincing tongue. 

I’m sorely vex’d to know the old from young,” 
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THE WHIGS — THE RADICALS— THJE MIDDLE CLASSES— AND THE PEOPLE* 


The social revolution with quicken- 
ing step pursues its career^ gaining 
from each concession, extorted from 
fear, or proffered as the sordid calcu- 
lations of place and pay, force and 
velocity, ever on the increase, as the 
impetuous career of the Alpine ava- 
lanche in its downward course is ac- 
celerated co-equally with its massy 
and ever-gathering proportions, until 
it precipitates itself upon the happy 
"vale, and confounds man and nature 
in one shapeless wreck of death and 
desolation. Principles and institu- 
tions are dealt with, carved, mangled, 
or overthrown, with lack of measure 
so reckless on the part of administra- 
tors, and’wdth hands so destructive on 
that of legislators, that w'ith after ages 
it will be a question whether asylums 
have not been ransacked both for 
members of Parliament and Ministers 
of the monarchy ; and of the two spe- 
cies of insanity, which is best calcula- 
ted to effect the downfal of a state, — the 
idiot who, half maliciously, half stupid- 
ly, sets the house on fire, or the stark- 
staring maniac who, with demoniacal 
laughter, heaps faggot upon flame. 
Changes have been multiplied until 
change for its own sake alone has be- 
come the craving of a distempered ap- 
petite. The love of change to-day 
ferments into the fever of revolution 
to-morrow, and we laugh to scorn the 
wisdom of our ancestors, of whom 
Bacon was one, who bid us take heed 
that it be ** the necessity which pro- 
voke the change, and not the desire 
of change which pretendeth the re- 
formation.” Politically, as physical- 
ly, one member of the body cannot 
long be diseased, without affecting 
through all its ramifications tlie whole 
s^rstem. Occipital excitement and 
derangement is not slow to communi- 
cate, with corresponding symptoms, 
to the central organ of life, and the 
dispensing recipient of the vital store. 
The action of the heart and the sto- 
mach, unnaturally stimulated, induces 
a deceptive plethora and an accelera- 
ted circulation of the blood, which, 
with its customary accompaniment of 
bobterous yet uneasy gaiety, imposes 
for some time as the rude robustness 
of hc^th and the natural exuberance 
of animal spirits. The exhaustion 
and revulsion consequent arrive and 


reveed the Qxbtence and the causes of 
the ms^a^, but inflammatory tenden- 
cies are then oiily the more farming- 
ly exhibited, and the more difficult to 
be subdued, from the physical debili- 
ty and prostrate powers of the pa- 
tient. So is it now in the political 
world. Material prosperity had been 
advancing with sure and measured 
pace up to the period when politi- 
cal agitation and revolution became 
the order of the day. The stagna- 
tion of industry in France and Bel- 
gium, and subsequently in Spain, at- 
tendant upon civil war and national 
convulsions^, imparted an additional 
impetus to the gigantic and produc- 
tive energies of this country.' The 
vacuum of supply created by the 
temporary secession of those nations 
from the field of competition, could 
only be supplied from hence ; but 
since the return and concurrence of 
the tw'o former, we have been so far 
from yielding back the share which 
devolved to us by fortuitous incidents, 
that speculation has been rashly push- 
ed beyond all legitimate bounds, and 
markets have only the more been in- 
undated. To this may be added the 
restless, unsatisfied, and eager aspira- 
tions after some distant and undefin- 
able El Dorados, mystically shadowed 
out in ministerial harangues, and the 
infatuated pursuit of which was fanned 
into flame by continuous declamation 
about Whig prosperity.- From the 
comfortless contemplation and the tur- 
moil of faction, selfishly fomented by 
the Government at home, the indus- 
trial interests sought refuge and con- 
solation in the counteracting influences 
of commercial enterprise abroad. From 
these divers and co-operating causes 
have resulted a fury of overtrading. 
Prices have been in excess — wealth, 
fictitious and illusory, has been appa- 
rently accumulated, only afterwards to 
mock the grasp . The lurid and plague- 
fraught glare of the meteor, misinter- 
preted by official astronomers for the 
sun of national aggrandisement, is now 
fast overspreading with the gloom of 
the coming tornado. The t^e of its 
mid-day glories has been duly sung in 
lofty strains by placemen and pension- 
ers in Parliament or before consti- 
tuencies, and zealously commemorated 
in a venal press ; to the London Ga- 
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zette is now consigned the task of enu- 
merating, with pomp lugubrious, the 
lengthening tail of its parched-up vic- 
tims, for the due cdebration of whose 
funeral rites a weekly supplemental 
sheet is found indispensable. 

Thus a commercial crisis is in pre- 
sence and in daily developement to 
complicate the embarrassments and 
enhance the perils of the social strug- 
gle. The cape has to be doubled, at 
whoso headlands opposing tempests 
meet and howl and mingle in terrific 
confusion ; where counter-currents and 
contending seas mix and, mount in 
foam and fury to the heavens, in seem- 
ing deadly strife for mastery ; and 
where all these elementary horrors 
combine, as if by tacit accord, to assail 
and engulf the luckless vessel betrayed 
through false reckoning into the vor- 
tex. With stout hearts and skilled 
hands at the helm, the good ship 
might yet ride out the raging storm 
and right herself, with timbers sound 
in the main, and, albeit damaged in 
rigging, still able to make head- 
way under easy sail, sporting her 
royals, and flying her glorious union- 
jack. But at this moment of double 
peril, with a majority of one, and the 
strongest branch of the legislature, ap- 
plauding measures which threaten the 
civil and religious institutions of the 
state with utter disorganization — one 
moiety of which, constituting a faction 
apart, confident, if not commanding, 
does not scruple to avow’ its deter- 
mination of pressing to a final and ir- 
retrievable overthrow — and when the 
material interests of the empire are in 
the incipient stages of an awful crisis, 
the results of which no man can fore- 
see, although the boldest may quail 
at the mere contemplation; — at such 
sr moment, wo repeat, despondency 
must fill the mind of every reflecting 
man as he turns his regards to the 
centre of action, and takes measure 
of the steersmen in charge. The 
thoroughpaced revolutionist, indeed, 
derives additional boldness from the 
contemptuous survey of ther pusillan- 
imity ostensibly arrayed against him, 
but ever receding before him ; his 
streagthdnereases in proportion to the 
weakness which yields upon pressure ; 
accordingly, republicanism is seen to 
rear its brazen front with greater au- 
dacity each succeeding day, and du- 
ring the present session of the Com- 
mons' House, its representatives fear- 
take the tead in debate^ at one 


moment • proclaiming unmingled 
horror for the Irish,” and for the 
Protestant Church at large, conclud- 
ing with a howl for the repeal of the 
Union; at another, preaching open re- 
bellion to the Franco- Canadians, or 
urging our brethren of Upper Canada 
to shake off the banefiil domination 
of the mother country and over by 
speech and act hallooing on to organic 
change and the work of destruction ; 
whilst the sworn servants of the King 
and the Constitution, with trembling 
or treacherous souls, sit listening by, 
or with false hearts and coward lips, 
where open defiance is the part of 
duty and manhood, seek pitifully to 
propitiate, W’hilst by implication they 
commit themselves to participation in 
the quasi treason, with deferential 
salaams to the profound and com- 
prehensive reasoning,” the admirable 
and luminous speeches” of people in- 
tellectually so shallow, and politically 
so worthless, that nothing less than a 
complete inversion of the natural 
order of society could have raised 
them to the surface of the troublous 
stream on which they float, and w’here, 
side by side almost with the genius 
and virtue of the land, the ignoble re- 
fuse, amidst the caresses of depraved 
officials, may w’ell be tempted in self- 
satisfied companionship to exclaim. 

See how we apples swim!” 

No mure heavy curse could be visit- 
ed on a nation than, with revolution in 
progress, anil w^ith an industrial crash 
imminent, to have men in the supreme 
direction of affairs mentally, morally, 
physically moreover, incapable of ri- 
sing, not above only, but to the level 
of the circumstances which surround 
them. We have a Premier, amiable, 
doubtless, in all the relations of pii- 
vate life, and a lover of literature, but 
who, in the best of his bygone days, 
exhibited nothing more remarkable 
than the degree of talent which soar# 
not beyond the art of pleasing, and 
provokes not, by the lofty and uncom- 
promising advocacy of principles, or 
the towering pretensions of genius, to 
command either envy or hostility in 
any quarter. A life of luxurious ease, 
with all the goods of fortune in posses- 
sion, has wasted whatever of vigour 
might once have been his in the hey- 
day of the blood ; contradiction makes 
him querulous, but it is not in his na- 
ture to be energetic. Too high- 
minded, if not too conscientious, to 
join the reyolutionary pack^ whose de* 
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slg^ns, nevertheless# do not baffle his 
penetration# he is too indolent to coun- 
terwork them — ^he is impotent for op- 
position. We may take him at his 
word, that to the solemn league and 
covenant of Lichfield- House between 
ex-officials# agitators# and republicans# 
he was no party, andlfliunned all con- 
tact with it. We may believe that he 
reassiimed his former post# partly from 
pique at an unceremonious# too ungra- 
cious, because# on his part#'" not spe- 
cially provoked dismiss^, and partly, 
also# from the urgency of colleagues 
and followers# to whom# as the osten- 
sible leader of a party# he may fairly 
be said to have been bound on the 
point of honour. Lord Melbourne 
has no family exigencies to satisfy ; ho 
is not one of the younger sons of a 
numerous brood# and of a house histo- 
rically voracious. His estate is ample 
and unencumbered ; he is without 
sons whose fame or advancement he 
has to care for. Personally# there- 
fore, from sordid imputations he may 
be acquitted ; of great personM ambi- 
tion at his years, and with his habits# 
we are not disposed to challenge him 
strongly in tempestuous days like the 
present# however the [seductions# the 
love of power and patronage in other 
and more tranquil seasons# might have 
tempted. His is a character com- 
pounded of negatives. There is no- 
thing about him positively good to 
eoinmaiid respect, or great to admire# 
or absolutely vicious to denounce — 
and ill this is the danger, for he is no 
mo]^ than the slave of ii party, of 
which lie exhibits as the leader# whose 
necessities# urgent and imperious# he 
must provide for, and the more pro- 
nounced section of which hold him in 
tutelage. Too inert for reflection# he 
resigns himself to the dictation of col- 
leagues of more active habits and de- 
termined mould# but whose intellec- 
tual capacity no man estimates more 
truly# or holds in more sovereign con- 
tempt than himself. The language 
and the sentiments of the Prime Mi- 
nister in one House are unscrupulous- 
ly repudiated by bis subordinates iu 
the other# and he condescends to pro- 
pose measure^# of thf motives or the 
merits of which he is no further cog- 
nizant than the notes of instructions 
transmitted to him by the heads of de- 
partments for their vindication. \Vhat 
better instrument can the revolutionist 
desire^ than a Premier buried in aris- 
tocratic sloth# who dreads the annoy- 


ance of thinking, and begs only not to 
be derange I 

However deficient in the higher at- 
tributes of the statesman# Lord Mel- 
bourne is withal an accomplished gen- 
tleman — not contemptible for talents 
and acquirements — personally disin- 
terested — ^liberal-minded# frank# gene- 
rous and sincere. What proportion 
of this praise can truly be accorded to 
the small person of the Abbey (for 
small in every sense he is)# by whom 
he is bestndden and tormented ? 
Lord .John Russell is one of the 
younger scions of a family great alone 
by territorial possessions ; which, from 
the dawn obscure of its rise unto this 
present noontide of its splendour# has 
never yet gratefully presented * the 
state# as some equivalent for transcen- 
dent value received# with one offshoot 
w hose name adorns# or is worthy to 
adorn the page of history — save one. 
By some freak of nature or caprice of 
womankind# there chances an excep- 
tion to the rule# but even Lord Wil- 
liam Russell is more celebrated for 
the virtues of constancy, and the suf- 
ferings of martyrdom# than for com- 
manding i^owcrs of mind# or service 
of high national import. He might 
indeed have been gifted in the oi^ 
sen&e# and shone in the other — had 
fate and Popery permitted the de- 
velopcment. Otherwise the trophies 
emblazoned of the house of Bedford# 
must be sought, not in the annals of 
(ircat Britain# but in the pages of 
Junius and^Burke. Of Lord John 
himself# the present hero of our pen, 
may be repeated what Burke said of one 
of his progenitors, — « he was'swathed, 
rocked# and dandled into a legislator.” 
Of the cunning which alone made# 
and still remains hereditary in the 
family, he is the very type — the 
“ child and champion.’* Cunning is 
the essence of small minds# and not 
unfrequently the characteristic of men 
of small stature. If any record could 
exist of so insignificant a personage as 
the Russell of Henry the Eighth# the 
first of the known name# and the man 
who slily inveigled out of the capri- 
cious tyrant the spoils of a fallen 
church# in some of those fitful and 
lavish moments# upon which he ser- 
vilely waited# it would perhaps be 
found that he was some dwarfish pimp 
to royal fantasy — for popular caprice 
there was then none worth adminis- 
tering to. Tlie family tree is still 
notorious for the same frui Woenturies 
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have not sufficed 'to scotir the taint 
froiQ the bloody— the passage of nearly 
two thousand years finds the children 
of the money-changers of the Temple, 
money-changers stUl. The descendant 
of Ibe first Russell, faithful to the 
ti^dkions of his race, has ever been, 
and will remain a waiter upon Provi- 
dence, and a timeserver of ascendency, 
until the day fast coming, but not' 
foreseen — for wisdom only is fore- 
sighted for to-morrow — tjie tiny optics 
of cunning pierce not beyond the 
hour — ^when the people of whom he 
has been the pioneer to l^pl the way 
shall "decree the reasshmfffton of na- 
tional domains, with which his minions 
were so prodigally endowed by the 
recldess despot — when the vast pos- 
sessions of the house pf Bedford shall 
revert to their former and, since the 
revocation of poor law rights, rightful 
owners. Thus Lord John lauded the- 
old Constitution with all its hfemishes 
so long as it w^as popular, hut when a 
change ^ame over the * spirit of the 
land, the object of his veneration was 
pitilessly abandoned to its fate, and a 
new one concocted — he bowed the 
knee before Old Saturn first, and after 
broke his idol in pieces. The ancient 
I^ussell forsook the falling church of 
ms age, and out of its ruins founded 
the future dukedom ; the modern pa- 
triot aids likewise to undermine what 
he believes the falling church of his 
day, so that the timely claim of grati- 
tude may be established in the event 
of scramble or repartition of another 
wreck hereafter. For the petty details 
pf intrigue and for mischief the Se- 
cretary of the Home Office seems ^ 
giftdd with capacity just sufficient, and 
no more. The grasp of his mind may 
he estimated "from the conclusion so- 
lemnly meditated in his closet, and 
published td^n astonished world, that 
the corrupt^n of the ancient noblesse, 
and their d^otion to the refined sen- 
sualities an^Heliogahalan luxuries of 
the cuisine,%ras a chief cause of that 
fhighty outbreak} the first French Re- 
volution. By a parity of ^ logic, *the 
Reform Bill, and the sevolution now 
wc/rking here under the pretext of 
Rcfprm, are not attributable, as vul- 
garly believed, to Lord John Russell 
and the Whig lust of power and place, 
hut to the epicurean extravagances of 
CrrfSkford’s and the enervating pot- 
ages, sotiffles and entremets of that 
prince of artistes. Monsieur Ude. Of 
a piece with this profound discovery. 


was the pitiful ediihition of IHgbIr and 
feebleness on the introdnetm and 
opening dissection of his nustiiapen 
Reform bantling, yrben Lord John 
fied the withering sarcasm of oppo- 
nents, and the contemptuous condo- 
lence of frien^ in the Commons' 
House in disms^, and took to a bed of 
sickness (as is yet his wont when dif- 
ficulties perplex, and his faculties are 
bewildered), devolving upon the braw- 
ny shoulders of Lord ‘Althorp the bur- 
den of defending his unsightiy cub, 
and licking it into shape. As a speaker 
the language of the Secret|py" corres- 
ponds Tpth the commonplace charac- 
ter of his intellect. He never, by any 
accident, digresses into eloquence — 
pedantie pretension of manner cannot 
disguise the poverty of ideas — lie is 
heavy without matter, verbose without 
logic, diffuse without clearness, pomp- 
ous without elevation, solemn but not 
. impressive. Imagination lie has none ; 
he is heard rather than listened to, 
concludes without producing convic- 
tion, and but for social position and 
official station, w ould scarcely be tole- 
rated beyond a collo([uy in committee 
ora turnpike hill debate. Such is the 
colleague in chief, and the imperium 
in imperio of the government over 
which I^ord Molbouriie presides in 
appearance hut not hi realfty. The 
subaltern leads liiscoiiunander, because 
ever cunningly a march in advance — 
his cry is abvays en acant marchons, ^ 
and following irecbouters eager for 
foray and spoil, cluster preferenlially 
round the standard that floats in -the 
van. Upon the other adjuncts of the 
cabinet, it were jirofitless to waste 
words — they are but the makeshifts of 
one, and the cast-offs of another party. 
There is hut one whose talents soar 
above mediocrity, and he listlessly 

r tent to serve where most qualified 
command — Lord Glcnelg barters 
acknowledged powers for a life of ease 
and license to doze away an official 
existence. 

The attempt were, bootless to can- 
vass or classify^the merits or preten- 
sions of the Ultra- Radical section 
which ha¥9 followed in the wake, 
and now head and hurry the march 
of the more lagging Ministerialists. 
Amoqg themselves they own no chieti 
because superior mind amongst them* 
there is none. They are a striking 
exemj^ifidation of a perfect^ demo- 
cracy — an equality of capacities with 
a certain unity of action, hut with no 
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r^omiitoQ bond ^ eoavictlon. For 
^here are aniejbg'st them republicans 
pure« and republicans giiasi, and re- 
publicans turn-about ; men who hate 
the hereditary principle in King* and 
Lords — men who wouhL stop short of 
the Monarch — men 'vA* for a price, 
Would be staunch to one or both. All 
these diverse pcoi>lo talk now and then 
of universal suffrage by way of pojju- 
larizing themselves ; some few would 
sincerely go the length of household 
sufir.ige ; the generality prefer the 
sovereignty one and indivisible of 
the middle classes, could the}', by 
sacrifices of consistency and principle, 
however base, acquire their confi- 
dence. Of these various fractions of 
a faction, with and without ])rinciplc, 
Mr Joseph Hume is the finished lago. 
Now lie distils wornnvood into the 
ears of the credulous" and impetuous 
Othello — anon, makes drunk A\ith 
flattery mine “ ancient ” — and next 
c'lcites Iho easy idiot Roderig©. IIo- 
iK'st Joseph feides and sails with all 
and each — whoever sinks, his bark he 
resolves shall not founder. If now 
lie sMoar by Lord John, to-morrow 
lie v/ill fasten upon ]\Ir Grotc, and 
the next day profliT his adorations to 
Sir William, or go the wholp hog 
with Carlile himself. Obtuse of in- 
tellect, in a ratio com?ncnsuratc with 
Ids powers of mutidilcss efirontery, 
Mr llume does not the less largely 
and lengthily deal with every variety 
of subject, expounding none, because 
none cornproheriding ; the sole des- 
eri[)tiori of ])hilosophy in which he is 
at home being that of tlic breeches 
.pocket. Accordingly, no man ever 
besieged the public offices more au- 
daciously, or practised among them 
more successfully. From a commis- 
sionership down to a policeman — from 
contracts in grand to. contracts for a’; 
half share in the supply of police 
clothing- — no place or job to.be made 
or given away has been beyond the 
aspiration, or beneath the notice, or 
escaped the clutches of Joseph Hume, - 
Ksq., M. p. for the Metropolitan 
county, or Messrs Hume and Co., 
army-clothiers and police tailors. It 
was so in the itimes of "Tory ascend- 
ency, let it be said with shame — so it 
is -even now in the halcyon days of 
Whiggery ; wo coulA quote the vjery 
terms of scorn an'^ loathing in which 
more than one Whig fuilctionary has 
reprobated a nuisance^ which they 
cannotg^r dare not abat^H But the 
vol."li. no. ccLviir. 


disinterested patriot is never liberad - 
to others, without an eye to interof»t 
or business. The suppliant for pa- 
tronage must make out his qualUU 
catlons ; he must show creden- 
tials of Hume clanship — a bar 
sinister, moral or heraldic, count- 
ing for nothing — or his rate- receipts 
and testimonials to command of votes 
in Middlesex or Aberdeen, which is 
the ex-candidate's pis alter , or other 
places for which sit his creatures, more 
mean than the meanest of patrons, as 
w^e arc told below the deeps there is a 
deeper still. ^ Tliese only are the ster- 
ling coins of claim and merit current. ^ 
at the Ilume Office ; all else arc re- " 
jeeted as counterfeit. You exclaim, 
as well you may, against the possible 
or the probable of such cormorant ra- 
pacity, ever led and still hungering, 
because you sec, and have seen, votes 
recorded -against Whig friends and 
Tory foes indiscriminately, and read 
speeches, so far as words go^ bitter 
against both. So reasons the simpli- 
city and common sense of mankind ; 
the fact of votes and speeches is there 
printed and i)nbiisheir; but of votes, 
motions, annoyance — jobbed, compro- 
mised, or stultified — there is and can 
exht no tangible record or glossary. 
The late Admiral Harvey, M.P. for 
L^sex, used to answer applications of 
fi lends for army pfluence with the 
Government of the day, ** If you want 
favour at the Horse Guards, go to Sir 
Ronald Ferguson.” The name of Sir 
Ronald, as every one knows, ivas never 
seen except on the Wliig lists of oppo- 
sition. Ofie must be behind the ciir- 
taiii to comprehend the working of 
the machinery. There are two sys- 
tems ; that of the Torlea^psras to ne- 
glect and spit upon their friends — their 
opponents tlicy delighted to honour 
and reward. The Whigs have adopt- 
ed a mezzo termine, and, it must be 
owned, a better calculated if not mopc , 
equitable policy. In Ireland they 
gorge their foes to repletion, and so 
silence tlicm ; in England, rather than 
postpone the claims of friends, they 
manufacture ])laccs exjiress, and find 
sops abundant wherewithal to soothe 
the cravings of importunate croakdrs 
like Mr Hume. 

In contemplating the character and 
judging the capacities of the two par- 
ties, one of winch -wields the govern- 
ment, and both combined constitute 
the parliamentary m^ority of the 
Commons' House, it is impossible that 
2 N 
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the mind should not be ctirried back 
to those phases of the tirst French lle- 
Yoludon which reflect men and things 
in parallel positions, and with the out- 
linea of parties and individual charac- 
teristics not dissimilar to those of the 
present day in this country. In order 
to ensure the overthrow of Royalists 
and Constitutionalists, the two fac- 
tions of the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain were banded one and indivi- 
sible, so far as the special object in 
view ; each in all other respects 
marching under its distinctive banner, 
and urging its separate ^eories. In 
the ranks of neither body were to be 
found the great names of the Revolu- 
tion, but indisputably the ablest as 
the most respectable innovators wore 
those of the Gironde. Now, an im- 
partial scrutiny must satisfy the most 
partial of the extraordinary inferiority 
in talents and acquirements of the 
Whigs and Whig-Radicals, wdth 
scarcel|r an exception, to the Giron- 
dists, with whom from position and 
circumstances they naturally enter 
into comparison. Register the Mi- 
nisterial benches, and where shall we 
meet with the brilliant and burning 
eloquence of Vergniaud, the more cool 
and subtle reasoning of Brissot, the 
philosophical elevation of the scientific 
Condorqet: These were men, how- 
ever, not distinguished beyond many, 
and barely above a large proj)ortion 
of their colleagues of the same colour 
of opinion. No sane person would 
certainly think of elevating Lord John 
Russell to the unattainable standard 
of Brissot, or of comparing the intel- 
lectual budget of Mr Si)ring Rice 
with that of Condor<;et, or collating 
the polish A diction, exuberantly over- 
laying paucity of matter, of Lord 


Glcnelg, with the thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn’' in the 
orations of Vergniaud. The member 
who nearest approaches to a Brisso- 
tin by the qu^ities of his mind and 
his oratory isperhaps Mr Grote, if 
we may acce][i^|||is recent speech upon 
the Ballot as surair specimen of both. 
It is unquestionably a vast improve- 
ment upon his former efforts, however 
false its coiudusioiis, and none the 
worse for the absence of that affected 
display of classical reference which on 
a former occasion subjected him justly 
to the imputation of an ambitious pre- 
tension to scholarship which super- 
ficially only he could possess, inas- 
much as he had evidently misread or 
misapprehended, and assuredly mis- 
represented, his authorities. Mr 
Grote ranks, however, in common ac- 
ceptation, as a Radical pure, and cer- 
tainly not as a Whig. If the section 
of Radicals pure, or philosophical Ra- 
dicals, {fs with ludicrous self-laudation 
they love to style theinselve®, ho 
weighed against the men of the Moun- 
tain, the process exhibits the like re- 
sults. The distance is almost mca* 
surelcss from Barrerc,* Robespierre, 
and St Just, down to Bullor, Hume, 
and Roebuck. Beside the keen wit, 
the learning and fluency of Barrere, 
the powers of arguuientaliou of Ro- 
bespierre, and the rhetorical ability of 
St Just, to judg*e only by what re- 
mains of them, how iiicfRcient, mar- 
row'less, and iinrcasouing appear the 
senatorial perfonnauces of tiuj British 
trio, who, so far as principles, seem 
emulous to tread in tlieir footsteps ! 
Wlieu those principles are once 
triumidiant — ^>vheu the institutions of 
the state and the altar ate laid pros- 
trate, and the Goddess of Reason en- 


* The hoary revolutionist still lives — at least he w.is fdive ajid made his appearance 
in Paris after the Revolution of July. Some time after that event, he w'as found out, 
tfhd a large party invited by an old aci|UaintaiK'C of other clnys to meet him. Of course 
all the world was there to see and hear one of the great monsters of the Revolution. 
The lion made all the/J’a^s of the conversation, and his powers of wit and repartee 

were^ound as brilliant as ever. One of the company present was M. de 

himself no mean proficient in revolutionary lore, whose father, a Court banker of Louis 
XVI., was guillotined in the times of Robe.spierre. Barrere, a« president of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, i)resi<led at the execution, and as usual, seasoned the deed of 
blood with a pun. As the head of the victim was being severed from the body, he 
exclaimed to a friend, in allusion to Uie money-dealing pursuits of the sufferer, vest 
battre de la monnaie — this is coining. M. de tire son, being asked, sub- 

sequently to the party alluded to, his impression of Barrere, .ingenuously and uncon** 
cemedly answered — cest un homme extraordinaire^ male il a Ud mon pdre / Undoubt- 
edly none but a Frenchman bom and bred to revolutions, could have done or said the 
like. \ m ^ 
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throned, monsters -will not long be 
wanting to carry them out i)ractically 
to all their sanguinary consequences 
here as it was in France — conse- 
quences at the bare rejection upon 
the possibility of wliich, those deeply 
sinning, but still "w e Mipe well-inten- 
tioned Radicals, must start with horror 
and alFriglit. Robespierre himself, 
whose ofipacity, from a just abhor- 
rence of Jiis ;;'irocitics, lias ])ceu ex- 
ceedingly underrated, betrayed no in- 
dications originally of those ferocious 
instincts which successful ambition and 
tlic acMpmition of power unlimited sub- 
sequently so fearfully developed. The 
Gironde initiated him in the taste for 
blood, and fell almost the iirst victims 
to the latent carnivorous propensities 
which they had aroused and leasted. 

The mediocrity of talent in the 
leaders is commonly assigned as the 
lirst cau!-c of the sanguinary anarchy 
which accompanied the march of the 
I’Vcnch Ilcvolution, and tlie failure of 
tlie rcj>abiic which they aimed at con- 
structing out of the ruius of the mo- 
narciiy. The mediocrities here being 
in<»re signal still, the revolution can 
T(*niiin:ile only in the same results of 
(U'stpucliou to life and property. 
When tlic masses become agitated, 
feebleness in the governing power is 
the surest symptom, and tlic forerim- 
m'r of violence and anarchy. What 
M. (hievalier profoundly and philoso- 
phically observes of Franco, specially 
in his work on the United States, may 
be usefully applied here. Weak- 
ness,” says he, “ is what the people 
tolerate least in their rulers. The 
mediocrity men {homtnes mcdiocres)^ 
who in tlicir ridiculous vanity dare 
aspire to preside over the destinies of 
thirty-three millions of men, and who, 
once invested, degrade iiowcr ta their 
own lew'll, and allow it to be disman- 
tled, would they not deserve to be ac- 
cused of conspiracy ag.dust social 
order, equally with frantic revoliition- 
i^^ts or crazy counter revolutionists ? Do 
they not compromise equally one and 
the other the public tranquillity — do 
they not undermine the foundations of 
the prosperity and safety of the coun- 
try?” Counter revolutionists there 
are none here, because there is yet no 
revolution finally accomplished to pro- 
voke combination. To the Reform 
Bill, announced by Reformers as a 
“ final measure,” the great Conserva- 
tive body has long yielc^^ an unani- 
mous fidhesioii, and arc more 


zealous in upholding the law than 
those who have ever been accustomed 
to obey with cheerfulness, and most 
rarely to violate it. The property and 
intelligent classes have themselves so 
decqi a stake in the conservation of 
this final adjustment, intact from in- 
vasion, that no danger need be appre- 
hended, provided a Government, strong 
by the concentration cf talent, firm- 
ness, and patriotism, with il.i founda- 
tions based on such a rock, existed to 
represent and enforce tlieir opinions 
and resolves. The only conspirators 
hitherto declared against the Reform 
Bill are to be found among its authors 
and abettors ; the only propositions to 
change or subvert it have emanated 
from those who most loudly demanded, 
and most solemnly accepted it, as sa- 
tisfaction in full of all demands. But 
there can be no question, that by the 
working classes, it is far from being 
regarded with that enthusiasm willi 
W'hich on its appearance it wa» hailed^ 
under the prcvfdcncc of wliich, and of 
the unpardonable imposture^ractised 
upon them to that end, tho4l^)hysical 
demonstrations were resorted to which 
contributed so largely to decide the 
fiercely disputed point of its accepta- 
tion by the Legislature. Excitement 
over, they have not failed to discover, 
that under the old Constitution, ano- 
malous, complex, and corrupt in parts 
as it was, they still enjoyed a voice 
in the national representation ; that if 
the mass was not privileged, compo- 
nent portions of that mass, identical in 
feelings, opinions, and interests, w ore. 
Freemen, potwtdlopers, and those wdio 
voted in right of a smoke, all formed 
part of the operative classes, and had 
a controlling power in the elections cf 
various cities, towais, and boroughs. 
Thus, through a sort of delegation of 
the order, the people, commonly so 
called, had a direct and influential f:c- 
tiou upon the reprcsentjition — a dis- 
tinct, and no mean share in the repre- 
sentative body. To these descriptioi:s 
of electors, a life-lease of their privi- 
leges was secured by the Conserva- 
.tives, after a struggle, under the Re- 
form Bill ; hut, in most cases, their 
force is owamped already by the over- 
whelming numbers of the ten-pound 
franchise electors; the body is wastc- 
ing away annually in the course cf 
nature, so that in a few years not a 
vestige of rights and power so strictly 
popidar will remain. This dicl not, 
at the time, escape the penetration of 
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Oobbett ail^' Hunt,* -wtose remedy, 
iiide^> was to due m'ost thoroughgoing 
eactentT Ji)ut' the . masses, inflamed to 
wildest ifury, rushed blindly on 
Imder ether and more artful leaders, 
a]^;' neither bargained to retain the 
^wem they had, ner to secure an 
equivalwt for an extension of them. 
■The freemen might be, and to a cer- 
tain extent were doubtless cornipt,but 
not more so than the ten-pounders in 
the smaller communities are rapidly 
becoming, and will become within a 
short period. Alarmed even at the 
prospect of the moral or physical 
agency which the people non-en titled 
may still exert over the qualified elec- 
tors, the Reformers are hotly urging 
on the ballot, with the more special 
object of depriving them even of the 
shadow of control, although this same 
moral” and indirect agency -was 
largely insisted upon, during the dis- 
cussions on the Reform, by its sup- 
porters, as one of its most unquestion- 
able and desirable results, by enlarging 
the sphere of popular influence, and 
bringin||at more directly to bear upon 
the proceedings of the Legislature. 
Mr Grote, doubtless, desires to lay 
the axe to the root of aristocratic and 
county influences and dictation, and 
to act upon the relations of land- 
lord and tenant ; but he deceives 
himself wofully, if he thinks to 
throw dust in the eyes of the pub- 
lic by this pretext alone as to other 
ulterior views, more cogent although 
less salient. He would, ^Ye opine, 
have no disinclination to compromise 
with aristocracy, and leave the coun- 
ties alone, if the towns might be sur- 
rendered to the ballot. Not tliat Mr 
Grote hates the aristocracy less, 
but that he dreads the workies more. 
The theories of Whig and Radical 
governments, so far as they have been 
developed, are not altogether of the 
most popular complexion, nor, as they 
come to be practically applied, do they 
promise to improve in that sense upon 
‘further acquaintance. Anti-popi^r 
votes, such as those for the abolition 
of the old Poor Law, that palladium 
of the poor man's social rights, and for 
the enactment of that barefaced impos- 
ture miscalled the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, are not calculated to curry 
fatour with those who are both insult- 


ed and agrleved thereby. The return 
of Radicals, no less thiiii of Whigs, to 
Parliament will be endangered, unless 
the popular action upon the electors 
be neutralized or destroyed. The 
votes of the ten-pounders, whose 
pockets arc spared in the payment of 
poor's rates are, it is selfishly calcu- 
lated, safe and sure in grateful behalf 
of their rate-saving representatives, 
provided that through the process of 
secret voting the people are shut out 
from knowledge or interference direct 
or indirect. However the electors, in 
their own case, and for their own con- 
venience, may relish this guarantee 
for the unrestricted exercise of a more 
free volition, it may be doubted whe- 
ther they will be so readily satisfied 
with the application of the ballot to 
the regulations of the honourable 
House itself; whether they will con- 
sent that the votes of their delegates 
shall be ecjually unsliackled and 
shrouded in darkness quoad those who 
depute them, as their own with the 
ballot would be quoad the non-privi- 
leged and unrepresented of their coun- 
try men. For in the one case, as in 
the other, despite fine-drawn and 
cob- web distinctions, it is a simple af- 
fair of trusteeship, in the one express- 
ed, but ill the other understood only ; 
the powers in trust with which the 
ten- 2 >oun*(iers are invested by the na- 
tion, being again, and by virtue of the 
trust-aiitJiorization, committed into 
fewer and more selected hands, with 
the reservation of certain obligations 
and responsibilities, direct and special, 
from representatives towards the con- 
stituency, but from the electors to the 
non-electors implied and moral only. 
With the ballot once in the House of 
Commons, the mode in which it wdll 
w'ork is already familiarized to us by 
the example of the French Chamber 
of Dc])uties. In that asseinbly it not 
unfrcquently occurs, upon a disputed 
popular question, that on the first 
scrutiny, which is by assis and leves, 
by one party rising and the other re- 
maining seated, or open voting, the 
result is a majority on the popular 
side ; but on the demand for the ap- 
plication of the ballot, or secret vote, 
by which the publicity of the mem- 
ber's opinion is avoided, the reverse 
takes place ; the majority, swayed by 


Nor we believe of Mr Boll, of the True Sun then, but of the London Mercury 
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an occult influence, be it royal or aris- 
tocratic, it may bo in the exercise of 
an impartial judgment, no longer co- 
erced by the fear of public odium, is 
found to be arrayed against the open 
vote and popular decision. To this 
complexion the ballot, once adopted 
for the constituency, will come at last. 
The argument, if worth any thing, is 
irresistible in the one application as the 
otiicr ; the representative will urge 
his title to protection against the elec- 
toral body, on the indisi)iitable plea 
ill -it they on their part have been with- 
drawn, and secured from the popular 
jurisdiction. Let the constituency be- 
ware how they give into the trap, for 
if the robbery of t’nc remnant of popu- 
liir rights bo countenanced in the spi- 
rit of cncroacliinent or tyranny by 
them, tliey will be fleeced in return, and 
their own arbitrary inclinations retri- 
biitively retorted upon them. 

What valid objection, moreover, can 
be urged against extending the scope 
rf the ballot to the House* of Peers," 
and thus withdrawing that body from 
the control and coercion of public opi- 
nion? The House of Commons is a 
n il(‘ctcd and dejicndcnt power only ; 
but the Imrds represent a fixed, here- 
ditary, and independent principle jicr 
sc in their own jicrsons, and the here- 
ditary principle equally resides in the 
jiroperty qualification, which is the 
basis of the electoral right. The elec- 
tor may bo disfranchised by the acci- 
dents of life, but the property never ; 
so the peer may die, but the peerage 
never, save by default of heirs in the 
right line. The Commons are a de- 
legation direct, with pow’crs as to per- 
sons revocable periodically. The 
I^ords arc seized of power in their 
own right as a branch of the constitu- 
tion, and coeval with it — the consti- 
tuency is a delegation permanent, with 
faculties n on-revocable. The two 
latter alone are legally, that is, consti- 
tutionally irresponsible. There exists 
no tribunal to which they are amen - 
able, save the moral force of public 
opinion. The Lords politically, as nu- 
merically the weaker, as against Com- 
mons and coiiftituency, and therefore 
the more exposed to lose its independ- 
ence of action, may feasibly urge their 
stronger pretensions to the protection 
of the b^lot ; it would be gross in- 
justice and oppression to invest either 
Commons or^ constituency, or both, 
with it to their exclusioi^ If conce- 


ded to the Commons, it annuls tlteir di?^ 
rect responsibility to tho constituency ; 
if to the constituency and the Lordsj 
it vitiates the -agency, slow, indi- 
rect, but irresistible, of public opinion ; 
it sweeps away the last relic of the 
rights of the people. If ' to the con- 
stituency alone, it clothes a class apart 
with all the liwful attributes of an In- 
quisition invisible though absolute. 
The masses are enslaved by a despot, 
■with whom, because unseen, they can»^ 
not grapple — the monarchy is under- 
mined by a hidden foe, whom it can- 
not counteract. 

In tho convulsion forthcoming of 
the industrial world, to aggravate the 
perils of the political crisis, what claim, 
we ask, has the Whig- Radical Go- 
vernment to the confidence or the 
gratitude of the masses, who will bo 
the chief suftcrers and tho most dan- 
gerous complainants ? Let them an- 
swer it with the Factory Bill, and the 
Workhouse system, and the Central 
Police system in hand — for no one 
doubts that a Central Polity system 
was already concocted, prim, perfect, 
and absolute in all its parts before the 
Board of Commissioners was formed, 
or one single leading query of the 
trashy circular traced in ink. Let us 
begin ^\ith the Factory Bill and tho 
Factory system. 

It is not our intention to recapitu- 
late any portion of the horrors of that 
system unregulated by law. There 
arc the committees of 1816, 1818, and 
1819, before the Houses of Lords and 
(commons, with their folios of appal- 
ling evidence arrayed iq judgment 
against it. The Lords, more espe- 
cially, devoted two sessions to the 
duties of humanity. There is also the 
committee of the Commons in 1832, 
most reluctantly conceded by the 
Whigs to the late lamented philan- 
thropist, Mr Sadler, as the former 
were due to that good and able man 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and the un- 
tiring energies of that eminent bene- 
factor of the working classes, the late 
Mr Nathaniel Gould of Manchester. 
*These three gentlemen were all To- 
ries ; for, by a fatality almost incredi^ 
ble, we never hear of a Whig or a 
philosophical Radical active and pro- 
minent in works of benevolence — de- 
voting unostentatiously the powers of 
mind and body to soothe the miseries 
or add to the sum of comforts of those 
in humble life. 
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The factory system passes for being 
the creation of modern times — for hav- 
ing sprung from the loins, as it were, of 
{he splendid inventions of Ark'wright. 
The mistake is singular, and sIioavs 
the carelessness or the want of re- 
search in writers who have descant- 
ed so largely u2)on those industrial 
interests interwoven with it. Neither 
McCulloch, Dr Urc, nor Mr Baines, 
in tlieir several iiublieations upon the 
cotton niaiiufacture, seem to have 
been aware of the fact that the Fac- 
tory System, such almost as wc have 
seen it in years i)ast, such in its lead- 
ing features as it exists at present, 
such, unchecked by legislative inter- 
ference, as in times of pressure, low 
prices, falling wages, and the ajopli- 
cation of the screw it might and 
would become hereafter, had, centuries 
ago, flourished in all its rank luxuri- 
ance in South America, fostered, if 
not planted, under the genial ausiji- 
ees of Spanish avarice and Spanish 
despotism. As an ample justification 
for the exercise of the sujierintcnd- 
cnce, ever-watchful, of a wise autho- 
rity over the health and wellbeing 
of the labouring classes, no less than 
as a warning to merchants and ina.'-- 
ter manufacturers, of the revolting 
cruelties which a lust for gold renders 
possible, and which might come to be 
perpetrated in after times under the 
Factory System, abandoned to the 
caprice or cupidity of future adminis- 
trators — cruelties, from the commis- 
sion of which they would recoil, as 
from the mere perspective they will 
with horror — we shall conclude with 
one extract from the Noticias Secre- 
ias de America^ descriptive of tho 
Factory System in the cotton and 
wool manufacturing districts of the 
provinces of Quito and Caxamarca 
(now forming part of the new Repub- 
lic of the Ecuador), and generally 
applicable to all those of Peru and 
New Granada in the former part of 
tho last century. These noticias are 
official reports, drawn up for the pri- 


vate information of the Government 
from personal survey, by Don Jorjo 
Juan, and the justly celebrated Don 
Antonio do Ulloa, by the latter chied- 
ly, ill conformity with special in- 
structions to examine into the admini- 
stration of authority and the situation 
of the people, in that portion of S^)uth 
America seated on the Pacific. The 
Inquisition was commenced on tlio 
termination of that scientific mission 
for measuring a degree iqion the 
Equator, on which tho*:c tv/o func- 
tionaries, no less eminent for learning 
than for their humanity, had been 
deputed to accompany and assi:rt tlio 
French astronomers, Ciodin, Buuger, 
and La Condarainc, in tho year 
17d5. 

The labour- of the manufactory 
commence,” says I'lloa, “heforr day- 
break. when each Indian (ilie factory 
workmen v/ere all liidi:ii>) hastens to 
the room apjioi iited for his class of work , 
wiiere tlieir task portion of the day is 
distributed to them ; which done, tin 
master fastens the door and loaves them 
incarcerated. At noon, the diior i& 
opened for the women (the wives or 
other female relatives), who bring 
their ^loor and scanty rations of food. 
The meal eoiisuinos little tinm, and 
they remain again imprisoned as lie- 
fore. When the darkness no longer 
licrmits them to labour, the master 
manufacturer comes to collect the 
■work; those vvho have not been able 
to finish the allotted quantity are, 
without listening to reason or excuse, 
castigated with a cruelty that is in- 
credible ; and, turned into unfeeling 
brutes, these impious men discharge 
ujion the miserable Indians stripes liy 
liundrcds,* for in no other manner do 
they know how to count them ; and 
for conclnsiori of the chastisement, 
they are left locked up in the prison- 
room (altliongh all the building is 
no better), fettered and placed in 
tho stocks. There is a particular 
place set ajiart for punishing them 
with greater indignities "f than would 


* The instrument of punishment is thus described : — “ Estc iiistriimento do tortura 
consiste en un cabo, como de una vara de largo y un dedo de grucsso, o poco mcnos, 
„ hecho de cuero de vaca torcido a la manera de un bordon.*’ — A kind of rope's-end 
about a yard long and a finger thick, made of ox-hide, and twisted like a pilgrim's 
stair. 

^ t The mode of jmnishment thus: — “ Se le manda (the Indian) tender en el suelo boca 
%baxo, quitan los ligeros calzoncillos, que es todo su ropage, y los azotar con el 
romal, baeiendole contar los latignzos <i«c dcscargon sobre el hasta eomplctar el 
numerade la seiitencia.” After which ti c poor wretch ^s .sufibred to rise, and on his 
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be (lone with the most guilty slaves. 
During the day the master, his as- 
sistant, and the overlooker, visit every 
room various times ; the Indian who 
has been the least remiss is instantly 
chastised in the same manner with 
stri])es, and then returns to his work 
until the hour of leaving ofl", when 
the punishment is repeated.” 

Such was tlic Report of an upright 
Spaiiisli Commissioner, The local 
government were conscious of the 
habitiud practice of their enormities, 
without the power to remedy. The 
Viceroys of Peru had before, as Ulloa 
testilies, despatched commissioners to 
cnejuire, and armed wdtli full powers 
to call the masters to account, and in- 
flict condign retribution. In vain ; 
the commissioners, who on their arrival 
in a district would neither be bribed 
no: feasted * by the masters, were in- 
sulted and abused, and were finally 
too happy to escape tlircatened assas- 
sination, by a precipitate dt'parUire 
and abandonment of their mission. 
Pew were, however, so honest and 
scrupulous as not to barter conscience 
and compound with ('rime for the sake 
of ease and profit. 

Let no man lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul that monstrosities such 
as described by Ulloa of America 
could never obtain and be tolerated in 
this more enlightened era — in this 
more civilized land. Extremes meet 
— as imperial Rome advanced in re- 
finement, more gladiators and liosts of 
slaves w'cre slaughtered at her festi- 
vals — the amphitheatre overflowed 
with gore amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits of ravished assemblages of 
the most advanced people of the earth. 
The Factory System, in some of its 
leading features, is the same in Eiig’- 
land as in Peru — the dificrences are of 
degree only. Tlic oppression which 
crushes childhood first may, hereafter 
lay its iron hand upon manhood — 
upon manhood depressed and spirit- 
less from times and circumstances, 
from the competition of supply in the 


labour market and the paucity of de- 
mand, from receding wages and in- 
sufficiency of employ — for tyranny 
grows with the consciousness of power, 
and the cravings of the demon of 
avarice become more insatiate as 
hecatombs of victims are multiplied. 
Children and young women form the 
majority of the factory population al- 
ready — ere long adult co-operation 
may be Avholly displaced, and children 
only remain the subordinate agents of 
the steam* engine, the self-acting mule, 
and the power-loom. The strap and the 
billy- roller are but other names for the 
caho dc cuero de vaca — the scandal of 
the South American discipline upon 
children would be less gross, less repug- 
nant in form, although more pi^ess 
towards the helpless sufferers. But 
for legislative intervention all the evils 
of the parent — of the South American 
— factory system might be realized 
here to the fullest extent. They who 
doubt it have never consulted the Par- 
liamentary evidence, not even that 
collected by one-sided Whig commis- 
sioners. Our humble and impartial 
testimony has never been wanting in 
the cause ; but to those who are still 
incredulous we advise a perusal of 
“ the Evils of the Factory System,” t 
a masterly compendium of that evi- 
dence, and of the Parliamentary de- 
bates upon the question, preceded by 
a rationale so forbearing^o free from 
personality where personality is al- 
most a virtue, so excellently, philoso- 
jihically, and humanely reasoned, that 
we know not which is most to be ad- 
mired in the author, the goodness of 
his heart or the soundness of his 
understanding. 

In the cause of the factory children 
and the factory population we have 
seen that Whig-Radicals and Radicals 
philosophical were not only not zealous, 
not only not neutral and quiescent, 
but they were outrageously and inde- 
cently arrayed against them. All the 
manccuvres of Government and of 
faction were played off, and success- 


knees forced tp return thanks, and invoke the Idessing of the Almighty on his inhuman 
flagellator. Women and children, who also were employed in the factories, were in- 
discriminately subjected to the same barbarous as indecent (Kscipline. 

* JUr Drink water Bethiine, the Leeds Factory Commissioner, would do well to 
consult Ulloa as to the mode in which the tribe were feasted in Peru one hundred 
years ago — human nature is the same it ai>p€ar8 in all ages. ^ 

f “ Evils of the Factory System, demonstrated by Parliamentary Evidence. By 
Charles Wing, surgeon to the Royal Mctroiiolitan Hospital for Children, frc. London : 
Doilicatcd most appropriately lo Lord Ashley. 
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fully, to defeat their claims — the claims 
of humanity. In this Lord John Rus- 
sell and Mr Hume, Mr P. Thomson 
and Mr Gisborne, displayed an unani- 
mity reprehensible, if not surprising*. 
When, from the evidence of facts irre- 
sistible — of facts forced upon them by 
their own specially instructed and 
delegated tools — farther resistance was 
impossible, with the malice prepense 
of the great father of evil in the like 
dilemma, wliat could no longer be 
openly opposed was, with the wile of 
the serpent, insidiously countervailed. 
They who had vociferously maintain- 
ed the healthy aptitudes of the child 
for twelve hours of toil continuous and 
daily, with a revulsion of opinion too 
s\idden to be conscientious, as bois- 
terously asserted that eight hours was 
the physical limit of endurance. The 
Factory Bill jjrepared in accordance 
was, w'ith a iiciKlish ingenuity in its 
provisions, so drawn up as to be im- 
jiracticablc — so conceived that tlie 
operatives themselves should be the 
first to complain of its pressure upon 
their interests, demand its repeal, and 
prefer to hug once more the chains of 
former oppression. The bait has in- 
deed not taken, and so the President 
of the Trade Board has been reduced 
to the necessity of recording the abor- 
tive result of hlinisterial delinquency, 
by moving the Commons’ House to 
stultify itseflr and rescind the act of 
Whig-humanity quackery. That he 
failed only adds dishonour to the con- 
tempt before felt for the governing 
power. Under the regime of the 
Ballot and secret voting it had been 
far otherwise. But it needs no 
Delphic priestess to tell that the 
sunshine of Whig and Radical pa- 
tronage was withheld from factory 
operatives, bepause they had no votes, 
and their opponents had. The fac- 
tory operatives are, however, but one 
section of the working classes ; let us 
see if the general body have been 
treated with more mercy, and how so- 
cial rights have been interpreted wdth 
respect to all, and justice administer- 
ed. The party now in power have 
for the last fifty j'ears been at the head, 
and the apologists of every popular 
movement — ^the patrons of all popular 
discontent. They have humbled them- 
selves to the people — cajoled them-^ 
pandered to their passions, their ex- 
cesses, their vices in every shape — ^no 
adulation has been too gross — no sub- 
serviency too degrading. On the 


shoulders, and amid the acclamations 
of the populace, they were carried into 
office, and there maintained. The 
grateful return has been the Poor-Law 
Abolition Bill, in the enactment of 
which, and animated by the same mo- 
tives, the Radical Utilitarians, who for 
twenty years have been contesting the 
race of popularity with them, liave 
been tlie most zealous as the most 
heartless co-operators. Why ? Be- 
cause the poor have no votes, and 
rate-i)ayers have. The people arc 
tramjdcd on because no longer useful. 

The old poor-law's W'ere abused, be- 
cause mal* administered. But the tree 
is not rotten or in decay because in 
autumn its foliage grow'S yellow and 
dies off. The system w'as still sound 
at the core ; it was founded in natural 
rights, and had been conseciMted by 
social covenant .s ; luunanity prcsuh‘d 
at its birth — by consummate wisdom 
it was fostered iiiio strength and fair 
proportions. The nation had waxed 
great, the middle classes i»rospei*ed, 
the i)oor were eonteuted under it. But 
as the Whig-Radicals changed tlie 
constitution to gain votes, so t hey con- 
spired against poor-laws because the 
poor had none — point dargenti point 
lie Suisse. The fate of the old poor- 
law's was foredoomed in the composi- 
tion of the preliminary Boaid for en- 
quiry — in the selection of the assistant 
tools for procuring and moulding evi- 
dence w herewith to bolster np a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Grand Inqui- 
sition, wdth its familiars, wnis the ve- 
ritable incarnation of the barbarous 
political economy of the day. The 
satellites sallied forth under banners 
emblazoned with tlie hideous spectre 
of redundant population — their mis- 
sion was to survey the land, and cut 
down the excess. Merciless as Pro- 
crustes himself, their theory was uii- 
stretcliing and unaccommodating as 
his bed. The mass was measured, and 
the su2)erabundant victims adjusted by 
it. At one end they w^erc lopped off 
by the premium on infanticide, and at 
the other by the workhouse system ; — 
the axe of the one was whetted by 
bastardy clauses, of the others sharp- 
ened by starvation-diet and the hor- 
rors of imprisonment. Such was the 
origin, such the parents, such the in- 
tents, such the achievements, of the 
new Poor-Law Abolition Bill. Not 
one friendly voice represented in the 
Commission the interests or fe^ings 
of the poor — none was found to cry. 
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God bless them. A case was got up 
to justify oppression by means of gar- 
bled testimony and one-sided deposi- 
tions. The assistant or touring Com- 
missioner was officially instructed to 
use his own discretion as to the places 
which appear to be most deserving of 
investigation, and as to the j)oints of 
enquiry which may be most success- 
fully investigated.” The license was 
used in all its latitude. Lawyers real 
and lawyers nominal, * of tlie class of 
lacklaiiders, who had studied the ])oor 
only in the assize calendar or in ))o- 
lice courts, f transformed paupers into 
felons, and presented j)overty as crime. 
The (jrand Inquest of the nation found 
a true bill upon the cx-partc allega- 
tions of witnesses so ])artial and cor- 
rupt. Corru})t and partial they were, 
for the prize of place and salary was 
contingent on the case to be got up — 
a prosi>ective ])rcnnimi was held out 
for the most varied and a])po^ite c(j1- 
leclion of distorted facts anti the bold- 
est perver^ion of reasoning. The com- 
petition was great, for golden -was the 
reward ; so exceptions w'ere hunted 
out and multij)lied sufficient to pass 
muster for the rule — re))orts were ma- 
nufactured to establish, in conformity. 


a general principle— finally the pains' 
of parturition concluded with that 
monstrous birth of Whig-Hadical 
legislation most comprehensively 
undpstood as the Workhouse Sys- 
tem*. 

Into the practical working of this 
atrocious system it is not within our 
province now to enter, nor is it neces- 
sary. Volumes of heart-rending evi- 
dence have already been published to 
illustrate it — every journal in the king- 
dom teems daily with the most revolt- 
ing details of it. It is now submitted 
to the process of Parliamentary inves- 
tigation — a consummation achieved 
through the dauntless energies of that 
friend of the people, the member for 
Berkshire, but from the result wc 
have no anticipations of justice ; a 
packed ministerial committee will la- 
bour to suppress, not elucidate truth. 
He who can rise from the perusal of 
Mr Walter’s masterly exposure of the 
grinding tyranny and remorseless ha- 
voc, which, true as the dial to the sun, 
reflect the progress of the workhouse 
system with soul unmoved and unap- 
pallcd, may boast the human form di- 
vine, but of humanity otherwise, no 
more than if he had been bred in the 


* Of the genus distinguislicd as “ lawyers nominal,” the public arc not, perhaps, 
generally aware. The fact is, that#iumbers of the gentlemen who delight to place 
“ barrister” after their names, have never held a brief, or worn a "wig, or studied a 
statute. "NVliat is more, some have been and are incapacitated by want of i>revioiis 
education, others disabled l)y want of means, many from disinclination, want of ambi- 
tion, and the possession of .a competent fortune. The rank of barrister is, however, to 
all socially a convenience, and easily attainable. For a man has only to enter himself 
of an Inn of Court, eat his commons in term time with punctuality for a probationary 
period, and he is admitted as a matter of course, without examination into his legal 
attainments, provided no objection be stated against his moral character. He thus 
gains a retthnient in society, and takes nink, without question, as a gentleman, some- 
thing in the same way that a jiaupCr (qualifies for a parish settlement, and a claim upon 
the poors’ rate. 

t It is commonly re])orted, but the thing is incredible, that one of flie functionaries 
of the new Poor-Law Board is himself the offspring of an agricultural labourer. Far 
be it from us to allude to the fact, if fact it be, otherwise thaJi as redounding the more 
to his honour in his elevation, provided that elevation were purchased by no sacrifices 
of principle— no truckling subserviency to the dark laid designs and nefarious conspi- 
rficies of those in high station against the poor. Wc have, however, read portions of 
the Report of an Assi‘*t{int Commissioner, now officially known under another desig- 
nation, with feelings mingled of disgust and contempt. The reasoning about “ indepen- 
dert labourers and paupers,” — the “ means by which the fund for their subsistence is 
to be reprodi^ed,*’ &c. &c., is just as trashy as might bo expected in a penny r-liner; 
and the spirit which seasons the whole savours strongly of conclusions drawn from the 
habit of witnessing and recording the scenes of gin-drinking broils, petty larcenies, 
squalor, filth, and pauper misery daily exhibited at Bow Street or the Mansion House. 
That sort of experience would seem greatly to ministerial taste, as may be gathered 
from the lists of Poor-Law Commissioners, Factory Commissioners, and Rural Police 
Commissioners, in which certain names invariably recur. The hardest taskmasters are 
usually tliose of the order to be oi)pre8sed — the most callous of nigger drivers is the 
nigger himself. Does Lord John recognise the policy of the tlavery system ? 
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Jungles of India, and sucked the dugs 
of tigers. By Whigs and Radicals con- 
jointly he was assailed, interrupted, 
and insulted, all to stifle the expression 
of hateful facts, and drown the voice of 
the speaker — happily in vain. “ fTIie 
interruptions,” said the fearless orator, 
within the walls of that house — even 
if they amount to the bowlings '\\iih 
which the neighboiirluiod rung two 
nights ago, slrill not prevent me from 
making known the cries of (he poor out 
of it.” (He alluded to the disgraceful 
yells with w’hicli the miJiisteiial pack 
had saluted Lord Lyndhurst.) One 
Captain D. Dundas, a nominee and 
retainer of Lord Lausdov/ne's, w'o be- 
lieve, whom nobody ever hears of, 
except for braggart and bullying airs 
in Berks or St Stephen s towards Mr 
Walter, took umbrage, it seems (as 
Joe Miller would saj^ what other place 
has the man of war taken ? ; about the 
accusation of howling,” from which 
it may be inferred cither that lie vras 
himself one of the beagles, or felt sore 
at being coupled by the speaker among 
so degenerate a breed of mongrel cur?. 
And what reply did Lord John Rus- 
sell make to the dreadful enumeration 
of large families starving,” wretch- 
ed children without other disease than 
prostration of strength from want of 
food,” — deaths (murders v> c/uld be the 
proper term) of the poor and aged 
from absolute want and relief denied — 
representations, that in certain parishes 
the poor were ‘‘ dying in great num- 
bers, and die they will, sooner than go 
into the bastile, as they call it, as did 
the poor woman,” &c., — ‘^that in these 
bastiles, “ if a man is dying, his wife 
cannot see him, if she be an in- 
mate,” so stem the separation of hus- 
band from wife, of parent from child ! 
What, we repeat, was the answer of 
Lord John to all the array of hideous 
examples cited, with names, dates, 
times, and circumstances, furnished 
and vouched for by honourable men, 
clergymen, and magistrates? Wiiy, 
Lord John informed the House, and 
resteej^ his justification of the Work- 
house system on the proof of the de- 
crease “ in the amounts of the poor 
rated.” He enumerated places where 
the savings reached 30, 40, 50 per 
cent and more, as if the economy of 


starvation were denied. It is, how- 
ever, well that the mask is cast olF, and 
that the great principle of ^thc work- 
house system is now avowed to be 
that of pounds shillings and pence 
alone, in other words, the gaol and 
hunger. Tlie expenditure of poor’s 
rate. Lord John exults in stating, lias 
been v/ondrously diminished. In 

1834 it was . . . L.(>,700,!J00 

1S3 5 5,.;00,000 

18od dovrii to . . 

and ho charitably o})incs they nipy and 
ouglit to be roduecfl witliin the com- 
])ass of L. 4,000,000. Why four mil- 

lions ? Why four pounds? Why 
stop short of one of the clauses of (lie 
origin il bill, as carried by himself ami 
Lord Altliorp through the Commons, 
hut mercifully rej(‘eted by the Lord.-, 
for fixing the date wlnni all ]){;or rc’- 
lief should cease and dolermine ? But 
wliilst ]>o()r's rates have ):een lessene d, 
and paupers have been vround down 
in their allowances, tlx liigher ord. r 
of jiaujiers, the comuiissioners, flourish 
in fill the chubby freshness of absolute 
iflethoiM. Tlieir s.ilaries have been 
raised in the ratio of pauper allowance 
cut down, thus — 

Chief Commissi oners from L.lflOO 
to L.2('00 per cUiniim. 

Assistant C^ommissioner-t L.800 to 
L.150U do. 

fiy the Workhouse bill the number 
was icstrieted fo nini* ; there are now 
twenty-live. Even the saving, as 
I.«ord John jnit it, is a fraudulent as- 
sumption. He allows nothing for tiie 
constantly increasing absorption of 
labour during years past through a 
course of trading prosperity almost 
unparalleled, through extensive build- 
ing speculations, through railroads 
numberless, and the improved pro- 
spects of agriculture. The cry is and 
has been that poor’s rates and paupers 
arc on the increase, that they arc evils 

every year and every day becoming 
more overwhelming in magnitude, and 
less susceptible of cure;” and Lord 
Brougham went the length of assert- 
ing that all property would be swal- 
lowed up by them. Let us note the 
progression of this plague, pestilence, 
and famine, from the tables of Mr 
Nimmo. (Par/. Papers, 1830.) 


Years. 

Relicvcil. 

ropulation. 

Ratio. 

1688, 

563,964 

5.300,000 

9.4 

1766, 

695,177 

7,728,000 

11.3 

1792, 

955.3> 5 

8,695,000 

9.7 
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Years. 

Relieved. 

Population. 

Ratio. 

1803, 

1,040,716 

9,168,000 

8.0 

1813, 

1,361,903 

11,028,425 

8.0 

1821, 


11,977,66:1 

9.3 

1831, 

1,275,974 

12,300,000 

9.6 


Relatively to the population, tlicrc- 
forc, it is evident that pauperism has 
not been on tlie increase, but rather 
the reverse, the numbers relieved ha- 
viiij^ varied only between 8 and 12 in 
10() during* a period of 140 years. 
The increase i)er cent (d‘ tlie cost of 
the poor’s maintenance, in (juarters of 
wlieat, Winchester measure, which. 


in 1820, as compared with 1803, was 
47 per cent, Tvas no more in 1830, as 
contrasted with 1820, then two one- 
seventh per cent. In the mean time, 
it may be useful to note the progress 
of national wealth, as measured only 
by the exportations of produce and 
manufactures, home and colonial. From 


1698 to 1701 tl'ic medium of exports Wd.s (official value) 
1802 . ..... 

’820 • ..... 

1830 . ..... 


L.0,500,000 

41,500,000 

43.000. 000 

66 . 000 . 000 


The official values are taken, be- 
cause no fonuiil records of declared 
values exist before 1779. But as the 
export of 1()98 was doubtkts accord- 
ing to tlic ascertained, that is, the 
declared ** as w ell as olhcial rates of 
vahies then current, it may be fairly 
coiuj)ared v^ith the deehirod” values 
of Britisii produce and official values 
of colonial exported in 183<», which 
■were nearly L.4r),()00,0()0. Thus, 
whilst population and pauperism have 
little more than doubled in 140 years, 
national industry, evc'n in the restrict- 
ed view thus exhibited, has augment- 
ed sevenfold, .'ind national wealth, did 
the enquiry fall within our limits, 
W'oidd be found to exhibit a much more 
considerable developcment. 

Wc shall not dAvell on the frauds 
practised by the Commissioners, or, 
as w'o are loath to suspect Jiieii of re- 
spectable antecedents, of their subor- 
dinate officials, to impose upon ])ublic 
credulity with pretended abuses of the 
old, and forged or strained culogiuins 
of the new system. Among otliers, 
the parish of Cholcsbury figured in 
the reports of the ambulant tribe, and 
in the speeches of Lord John, as 
damning proof of the property-swal- 
lowing qualities of the act of Eliza- 
beth — «« All the farms in the parish, we 
wx*re warned with impressive repeti- 
tion and a^’ful solemnity, had gone 
out of cultivation under the old sys- 
tem.” This darling and selected pa- 
rish, it turns out, consists of 1 JO acres 
only, with two farms of 50 acres 
each! The clerk of the Petworth 
Union states the M.P. for Berkshire 


w rote a letter to the Commissioners, 
stating, as may be seen in their Ro- 
jiort, that the people were much more 
orderly than heretofore.” All this 
was true, so far as it went, and the 
Board ingeniously availed themselves 
of this fact, to take credit for the work- 
house system as the cause ; but they 
stopped short of the remainder of the 
letter, in which the writer attributed 
the improvements to the provisions of 
the Police Act, which had recently 
been introduced into the place, and to 
its being lighted. Hero we have a 
notable example of the sngyestio falsi 
as well as the suppressio veri. The 
sjinie device was practised by the 
Factory Commissioners in the sup- 
pression of Mr Stuart’s Report. 

Doubts have been thrown, and a 
meaning attempted to be wrested from 
the first Slid declaratory clause of the 
43 Elizabeth, for the relief of the poor 
wutbout the shadow of right or reason. 
The p:irish was bound to take order 
fM’ setting the poor to work, ‘‘ having 
no means to maintain them,” and for 
the necessary relief of the aged, &c. 
The i)rovidiiig with w'ork was com- 
pulsory ; the ol^ct was the mainte- 
nance of tho poor ; if there be no 
work to be had, that might be a mis- 
fortune, but it could not discharge the 
parish from the resulting obligation of 
the maintenance of those willing and 
able for any work that might be found. 
Work and maintenance are clearly in 
the act synonymous or convertibh? 
terms, which the weak or the wicked 
alone can misapprehend the relative 
import of. By the same act of Elissa* 
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beth, it is ordered that convenient 
houses of dwelling* for the impotent 
poor ” shall be erected on the waste 
or common ” lands of the parish, upon 
consent of and agreement with the 
Lord of the Manor, or by order of the 
Justices of the Peace, such ^'cottages” 
not to be used or employed at any 
time after for any other purposes. By 
the Whig system observe the differ- 
ence : the “ cottage ” is superseded by 
the workhouse, from which the deso- 
late inmates arc allowed no egress, 
and by windoivs above reach, are de- 
barred even the sight of the earth be- 
neath. The intent of the cottages” 
was the decent and affectionate pro- 
vision for family ties and family affec- 
tions, which are mercilessly sundered 
and inhumanly disregarded under the 
Whig law, by which the father or the 
husband immured in one workhouse, is 
rigorously isolated and denied all com- 
munication with the desolate partner 
of his life and the hapless child who 
arc relegated to a separate dungeon in 
some other portion of the Union ; and 
in both cases, with a refinement of 
cruelty scarcely credible, the places of 
confinement arc so calculated, under 
the instruction expressed or implied of 
the central despotism, as to withdraw' 
them, by interposing the greatest prac- 
ticable distance, from thb communion 
and consolation of the more special 
friends and relatives of each. Is it to 
be v/ondered at that the poor, the aged 
and impotent poor, prefer to die of 
starvation, as they are daily dying by 
hundreds, in their owm dejir though 
miserable cottages at home, rather 
than be consigned to lingering misery 
in tombs, w'hich, like the graves when 
dead, cut them off living from the 
most wretched solaces of earth ? Shall 
we be surprised that weeping friends 
and relatives take Icaye and bew^ail the 
fate of victims thus sentenced to ex- 
communication, ns if the workhouse, 
like the clmrchya^ were part and 
parcel of those gloomy regions from 
whose bourne no traveller ere re- 
turnsr” Ulloa records the same thing 
in Peru of the factories : ** The order 
to gp and work,” says he, “ in the 
ohrqjes or factories, causes more terror 
in the Indians than all the rigorous 
cruelties impiously invented against 
them. The married women, the mo- 
thers, begin to bewail the death of their 
husbands and children the moment of 
their condemnation to this penal la- 


bour. With respect to their parents 
the children do the same, and there is 
no means left untried by parents to 
procure the liberation of tiieir children 
from the labour of these ohrajesJ" 
Once incarcerated, wc may add, it W'as 
a sentence for life. When {dl efibrls 
have proved unavtiiliiig, their despair 
is inconsolable; they (the Indians) 
direct to Heaven their clamorous com- 
plaints, seeing that all on earth con- 
spire against them.” Hear what the 
great and good Pitt said, as quoted by 
Mr Walter — “ The law which prohi- 
bited relief, where any visible property 
remained, should be abolished. That 
degrading conditipn should be with- 
drawn. No temporary occasion should 
force a British subject to part w'itli the 
last sbilling of his capital, and descend 
to a state of w'retchedness from w hich 
he could never recover, merely that he 
might be entitled to a (Msual relief.” 
And yet under the workhouse system, 
so long as a stick of fiiriiiturc can he 
found in the poor man’s cottage, or a 
shilling in his possession, he is not en- 
titled even to the luxuries of the Union 
gaol. N ay, distress w'arrants have been 
issued, and execution levied, to r(*cover 
by public sale of his goods the defal- 
cation of contribution assessed upon 
the son of a pauper earning tw'clve 
shillings .i-w eck, and on the point of 
being married, for tlie parish outlay 
upon his mother. 

Whatever amcndnicuis the original 
Workhouse Bill reeeived in the House 
of Lords, one of w hich w’o have gi ateful- 
ly particularized, w'e are far from being 
content, after every allow'ancc for the 
popular cxeitcnieiit of the time and 
the peculiarity of their position, with 
the conduct of the (yonsorvativc party 
upon the Poor Law trial. In all times 
care for the material interests of the 
poor had been a distinguishing feature 
of the aristocracy, gentry, and great 
manufacturers of the country ; they 
should have left the Whigs and Radl- 
cals-utilitarian witli the monopoly of 
odium accruing from their own cru- 
sade against the non-voting w'orking 
classes. We are not of the opinion of 
those who think a red herring” good 
enough for the unfortunate beings who 
cannot work, or who are unable to pro- 
cure work, or that food to the amount 
of two pence per day can keep soul and 
body together, or that paupers should 
not after death be buried in the same 
churchyard endeared to them as the 
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repository of tbe bones of their fathers^ 
or that families should bo divided and 
the affections of kindred alienated by 
a lino of demarcation in workhouses 
as broad and as impassable compara- 
tively as the intervention of an ocean. 
A passage of the humane protest 
against the Workhouse law, recorded 
ill the Peers’ journals, by a right rev. 
Prelate, and several members of that 
House, in which it is denounced as 
“ unjust and cruel to tlic poor,” is 
well worthy of a place here, to the 
lasting honour of those who signed it. 

We think that the system suggested 
in the bill, of consolidating immensely 
extensive unions of parishes, and esta- 
blishing w'orkhouscs necessarily at 
great distances from many parishes, 
and thereby dividing families, and re- 
moving children from their parents 
merely because they are poor, will be 
found* justly abhorrent to the best 
feelings of the general population of 
the country.” This is language which 
aiiectingly contrasts with the doings 
of a right rev. Prelate who headed the 
first commission, and lost sight of 
C’iiristianity in the delusions of utili- 
tarianism, who himself subsequently, 
a lid in more reflecting moments, thus 
stigmatized the hill for workhouse 
imprisonment wdicu advocating one 
benevolent clause. It is about the 
only one in the bill that bears a kindly 
feeling towards the poor on the face 
of it.” Better had he done to have 
deposed his mitre rather than have 
countenanced it. 

The commissioners have declar- 
c;d that, for the due administration 
of this exterminatory enactment, 
stern, unflinching, and unfeeling exe- 
cutors (executioners, they should have 
said) are the best and the only quali- 
fied tools. There is a point at which 
resistance, we are told, becomes law- 
ful, and Mr Fielden has- intimated his 
opinion that the limit of endurance is 
reached. If the workhouse system 
be persevered in, a social revolution, 
in companionship with the one politi- 
cal, seems inevitable. The masses — 
the strong — who have foregone the 
privilege of strength to take who 
can,” on a condition and a right, not 
enacted only by Elizabeth, but co- 
eval with Nature herself, will redress 
their own wrongs. The poor cannot, 
will not, ought not, to starve whilst 
any visible property remains,” as 
the great Pitt said. To this truism 


and compact founded on it, the weak, 
the property classes, acceded. If the 
seal be « railed off the bond” wo to 
the rash innovators. If the law re- 
main unchanged, unmodified, the Corn 
Laws cannot stand — to uphold them 
would be a paltering with principles 
which can meet no sympathy with us. 
If they are abolished, as abolished 
they must bo, what becomes of the 
farmers ? We shall be among the last 
to consent to their being victimized — 
we shall be among the first to insist 
upon an “ equitable adjustment” of 
leases and rents. Prices will fall, 
and so must wages. We shall be 
found in th» front of the battle for the 
operatives also, that wages may not be 
depressed beyond the fall point of 
corn values. But, great (iod! what 
a convulsion — what ruin — misery uni- 
versal must be the consequence of 
heartless experiments for determin- 
ing the extreme minimum of food 
upon wdiich soul and body can be 
just kept from final separation I 
We have been told indeed — we are 
assured every day — that the abolition 
of the corn laws would raise wages. 
That frothy person Dr Bow ring, in 
the debate on the factory bill, slash- 
ingly bids us “ abrogate our com law's 
— liberalize our commercial system ; 
thus shall we raise wages.” And 
Colonel Thoftipson, a gentleman who 
should be much better informed, and 
who is infinitely superior in talent, has 
himself given and preached from the 
same text. But Prussia has no corn 
law s, and yet wages do not rise ; ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr Grey 
before the committee on commerce 
and manufactures, a political econo- 
mist of much higher repute than the 
touring Doctor, manufacturing wages 
at Bonn in Prussia were only two 
shillings and sixpence per week, and 
the operatives were condemned to live 
on black bread and sour w'ine. Nei- 
ther are there any corn laws in Swit- 
zerland, where tjfc workmen live on 
chickory for coffc^ three times a-day, 
with potatoes, although, as the Doctor 
acknowledges, they naturally prefer 
better living when they can obtain it.” 
Are the working classes of England 
to be brought to this — will they sub- 
mit to it ? In passing, we may notice 
the opinion of a writer upon the Doc- 
tor’s boasted morality of Switzerland 
manufacturing, whose literary reputa- 
tion as far transcends his, as does 
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the integrity and trustworthiness of 
his facts. M. Chevalier is quoting 
from the letter of a friend who was 
sojourning at Aran, in the canton of 
Argovia, which, as the Doctor prides 
himself on his French, we give in the 
original. Jc vois rindustrie qui en- 
vahit les montagnes, et arrache des 
bras aux terres les plus fertiles. Je puis 
voir aussi combien elle emancipe et 
combien elle demoralise. Eii passant 
a cote de Tetrangcr le paysan ou Tou- 
vrior ne le saluent plus ; la jcune tille 
ne murmure plus son Idieu vans 
salue! mais elle le regarde fixement 
et sourit.” This is langujjge the Doc- 
tor will fully comprehend, and we 
should not be astonished if his em- 
ployer of the Trade Board were tempt- 
ed by the picture to a tour in Swit- 
zerland himself. 

Thus to the Government and to 
the Utilitarian Radicals the working 
classes are indebted for the Reform 
Bill, which deprives them of a share 
in the representation — for the propo- 
sition of the Ballot which would fleece 
them of the fraction of political influ- 
ence in remainder — for the abuses of 
the Factory system — for the Work- 
house system with all its horrors. In 
exchange they are amused with un- 
meaning balaerdash about Church 
rates, which they do not pay — about 
an Irish Municipal Bill, of which Irish 
hodmen understand little, and for 
which they care less — about despo- 
tism and Don Carlos,” which they 
value as moonshine. The middle 
classes are, on the contrary, the spe- 
cial pets of Whig and Utilitarian soli- 
citude. These they have made the 
depositaries of political and municipal 
powers — ^these they seek to conciliate 
with freedom from poors’ rates — these 
they would bribe with the surrender 
of church rates. The middle classes 
ought to know how to appreciate their 
selfishness and hypocrisy — the work- 
ing classes their i^vatitude, their ter- 
giversations, theWirpitude of their 
changeling policy. They court the 
middip classes now — ^when not in of- 
fice, and before the lleforna, they ex- 
cited the lower classes against them. 
The' lessons of experience should not 
be lost upon either. Mr Roebuck, on 
the Utilitarian side, -has defended the 
Centralization system of the work- 
house, because the poor are a national 
concern. If so^ as this shallow legis- 
lator asserts, why is not poor law pro- 


vision administered equably, rateably, 
uniformly in allowance throughout tlie 
kingdom ? Why is the administration 
split into parishes with the rates of 
some dilfcring 50 per cent with those 
of others ? Paving, lighting, watch- 
ing and warding, are to the same ex- 
tent national concerns. Upon what 
principle are these left to the absolute 
direction of parish bo.irds or t<»wn 
councils ? Why should they be Ix't- 
tcr qualified to adjudge iipoii oul lays 
of hundreds and thousands upon town 
halls and gas works, than upon the 
shillings and pence to helpless pau- 
pers? Why should the self-go vcnmicrit 
about Avhieh he dilates, witliout grasp- 
ing the principle, be more operose, or 
impracticable of application to the of- 
fices of lociil cluirity tlian to those of 
local police ? Why should those w lio 
arc assessed to the rates be dis([ualil!ed 
for dispen>ing and contrcdling their ex- 
penditure ? No central board of des- 
pots sits enthroned, or would be tole- 
rated at Washington, for coercing or 
disposing at its pleasure of the poor of 
the-American Union; not even a State 
Assembly interposes to limit or influ- 
ence the action of legiil and local au- 
thority. The select men apply tli(' 
law, and superintend its execution in 
the townshi]), against whr)se decibioiis 
apperd is allowed to the justices of the 
peaces in session — as here under tin? 
old law. The system found to w ork 
satisfactorily botli to the poor and the 
iMtc payers ; for there are poor even 
ill America ; a recent report states the 
existence of 2000 in the city of Boston 
alone. The local Board of Guardian?, 
-which by tlie workhouse system has 
been created, is the mere slave, and 
not the delegation of the central des- 
potism. It is a body witliout vitality 
— a corjioratioii without po-ucr — offi- 
cial without functions — having option 
or volition none, save to register the 
decrees which emanate from the triune 
tyranny of Somerset House. Men 
-who servilely consent to accept the 
style and title of guardians, without 
one single rig-ht or privilege to the 
care and superintendence of the poor, 
must stand degraded in self-esteem, as 
they are in public opinion. The Go- 
vernment has invested them with no 
trust, the people repose in them no 
confidence. Tiicy are the ostensible 
agents of oppression, which they have 
not sanctioned, but are powerless to 
qualify — they arc the helpless utensil 
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lor tliG reception of»that popular exe- 
cration, ■Nvliicli uiisliared, might sud- 
denly overwhelm the Workhouse sys- 
tem with all its authors and abonuiia- 
tions. 

Let the middle classes take heed in 
time ; for upon them, as the founda- 
tion of power, as the order, more tan- 
gible, more bated and envied, the re- 
action of i)opular vengeance, for the 
ills of the i'actory system, and the 
atrocities of the Workh.onse system, 
will surely be discharged tiic first. 
Savings in '\fagcs, by the slow immo- 
lation of fac tory cliildron, and of rates, 
by the decimating eonscquciicos of 
workhouse incarceration and work- 
house starvation diet, vrill be fbuiid 
cheerless end unfructifying economy, 
when corn ricks are bh\zing, eottem 
mills are fired, and tlic^ ma>ses, maiiu- 
faclnring and agricultural, with their 
Jack Cades and Wat Tylers at their 
head, are in open iiisunvetion. At 
the best, and if suceessfxd in the strug- 
gle, the county rate of one year may 
chance to absorb all the wretched and 
rechlcssly purchased pp.rsimoines of 
the poor’s rate outlay for twenty. The 
seiiiid and thinking portion have fore- 
seen this, but in the presence of a fac- 
tious majority in tiie Legislature, and 
agitators in the Government, they re- 
main inert and passive. The clergy 
of the national church have distin- 
guished themselves as becomes their 
holy calling, by active endeavours to 
mitigate the evil, and by remonstrance 
against the barbarity of the system. 
15ut not one of the dissenting ministry 
has ventured forth to jjiead the cause 
of the people, nor dare they. The 
wealthy ai’d w'cll- doing, and such only 
do they covet for their floek'q r,ro there 
-with the Voluntary principle in hand, 
and in terrorem over them. Tlieir sa- 
laries, the supplies of the recusant 
preacher would be stopped, avIio also 
has a sordid interest in diminklied 
rates. 

With these dangers im])cnding on 
the one hand over them, no inconsi- 
derable portion of the middle classes, 
of the sectarians chiefly, are rushing 
blindly on to^^ards — are infected with 
insane longings for — the establishment 
of a pure democracy on the ruins of 
the mixed Constitution, under which 
they, as all, have grown in wealth and 
happiness. M. Chevalier notes it as 
a distinctive characteristic of the Eng- 
lish and Anglo-American race, that 


whilst they trample on, or disdain .all 
below tliciii in the social scale, they 
are jealous, and 'would pull down to 
their own level all above them. The 
bourgeoisie, or middle orders of Ame- 
luivc already passed under the 
absolute yoke of the masses. They 
are shorn of all power, deprived of all 
dignity, degraded and confounded 
among the. common herd of matter 
'Without mind — robed in all the arbi- 
trary absolutism of universal suffrage. 
Not alone does the majority, in the 
plenitude of its tyranny, exclude them 
from political dominion or participa- 
tion in it, ^but its scrutinizing jea- 
lousy penetrates and persecutes them 
in the details of private life. Woe 
to the citizen, rich though he be, 
who indulges too ostentatiously in the 
liixurios of private life. The sight of 
a carriage would scarcely be tolerated 
in Broadway — in Wall Street the 
gaudy nuisance would breed a riot ; 
the tenant would be hooted for lordly 
alicctation of superiority — the pride 
of equality*' W'ould be shocked, the 
majesty of the workio insulted. In 
Europe,** says M. Chevalier, ‘‘ where 
great cities abound, every bourgeoisie 
wliicli should fail in supporting the 
throne or the aristocracy, would be 
exposed to a worse fate than that of 
the American bourgeoisie.’* Let it not 
be imagined that the prosperity and 
advancement of America is referable 
in wdiole, or to any extent, to her re- 
publican institutions. Do Tocqucville, 
a writer equally favourable to the de- 
mocratic principle, and calculating up- 
on its inevitable triumph with tho one 
before quoted, acquaints us, that the 
population of America (in which is 
included her progress economically 
and socially), increased as rapidly 
under the colonial -system as it does 
at tho present day** ; that is to say, it 
doubled in about t'w^enty-two years. 
But tliis i)roportion, w'hicli is now ap- 
plied to millions, was then applied to 
thousands of id^bitants t and the 
s'mie fact which was scarcely notice- 
able a century ago, is now evident to 
every observer.” He continues to 
show that tho British subjects in 
Canada, who arc dependent on a King, 
augment and spread almost as rapidly 
as the British settlers of the United 
States, who live sunder a Republican 
Government.” 

Here we must draw to a conclusion. 
Interests W’ell understood, should lead 
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the middle classes rather to strengthen 
their connexion with the arist;ocracy 
and monarchy, than jealously to weaken 
powers and forms essential to the pre- 
servation of their own supremacy, and 
which never can seriously endanger it. 
But the social and political superiori- 
ties of both bourgeoisie and aristocracy, 
will be jeopardised if the crusade of 
the first, and the acquiescent march of 
the last, against the rights* of the poor 
be madly persisted in. The industrial 
world is every where in the throes of 
a convulsion — in the United States, 
in France, in Germany, as well as 
here. Overstrained production is suc- 
ceeded by a violent reaction of falling 
values. Widely spread ruin and 
bankruptcy are inevitable results of a 
decline in prices, of 30, 40, or 50 per 
cent. Consumption is arrested with- 
out a medium of barter or exchange, 
and can only be re-established when 
the par is re-adjusted, and the down- 
ward race between nations decided at 
the common goal of diminished rates, 
as well as diminished production. 
Long before that period, nay, before 
the expiration of another year per- 
chance, thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, ill the manufacturing districts, 
may be cast out of work. They will 
cry out for bread, and a stone, a work- 
house will be oflercd. The next en- 
campment of one hundred thousand 
raging spirits, will not be in War- 
wickshire, but in Lancashire. No 
Olivers, or Parkeses, backed with 
Treasury franks, will be w anting to 
excite them — for betrayed they will 
be powerless. A populace incom- 
parably more intelligent, and leaders 
infinitely more desperate than those of 
Birmingham, may be banded in mortal 
strife against the “ monarchy of the 
middle classes,’* whilst these are rash- 
ly as besottedly occupied in sapping 
the foundations of the monarchy aris- 
tocratical. Where, in so solemn a 


coi^uileturc, is t)i^ empire to look for 
safety and protection ? In presence of 
the coming tempest there is a Govern- 
ment only less imbecile than unprin- 
cipled — a majority in the Commons’ 
House compounded of traitors more 
than suspected, of Radicals utilitarian 
and destructive, of Whigs venal and 
time-serving — the authors, abettors, 
and supporters of the workhouse sys- 
tem — the implacable foes of the poor. 
Come the crash will, meet it w'ho may. 
A rural police will be nerveless* to 
prop up w'orkhouses tumbling to their 
ruin. The firmament of Whiggery is, 
however, calm and unclouded as on a 
summer’s day. Tiie cries of the poor 
or the oppressed cloud not the atmos- 
phere respired in Dowuiing-strect — 
yet rebellion^ is silently and sombrely 
hatching in Ireland — liOAver Canada 
is in open revolt — even the little rock 
of Malta is in quasi insurrection. 
Russia captures our ships, and wars 
againbt our commerce — l^ortugal bars 
us out w'ith prohibitory tarifis — Gene- 
ral Evans, tlie hero of Lord Palmer- 
ston, w ith his legion and an army half 
as strong as that which, at Vittoria, 
under Wellington, triumjihed over, 
and chased before it, 50,000 of the 
tiite of the troops of Napoleon, is so 
disgracefully defeated at Hernani by 
a band of raw mountaineers, that the 
wreck owed its safety and escape, 
though within the walls of St Sebas- 
tian, only to the cool intrepidity of the 
Royal Marines, who protected the 
flight. Brookes’ s is all agog with 
peerages exjiectant, and commoners 
coronetted but not ennobled. Nay, 
four hundred baronets have fortned 
an union to enforce their rights to — 
the Ulster badge ! ! ! Such was the 
feasting, such the idle revelries in Bel- 
shazzar’s palace at the ominous mo- 
ment of the “ liandwTiting on the 
w'all.*' So Nero sang, danced, and 
fiddled, whilst Rome was blazing ! 
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THE SPANISH CONTEST. 


Amidst all our declarations in fa- 
vour of the lights of the age, and the 
extraordinary influence of the press, 
and the extension of journals in diffu- 
sing correct ideas on every subject of 
policy, foreign and domestic, it may 
be doubted, whether tliere is to be 
found in the whole history of human 
delusion, not even excepting the be- 
nighted ages of Papal despotism, or 
the ccpially dark era of Napoleon’s 
tyranny, an example of ignorance so 
complete and general, as has prevailed 
in this country, for the last seven 
as to the affiiirs of Spain. 
While a contest has been going on 
there during all that period between 
constitutional right and revolutionary 
spoliation ; while the Peiiinsida has 
been convulsed by the long protracted 
conflict between legal government and 
democratic despotism ; while the same 
cause which has been supported since 
1830 in Great Britain by the arms of 
reasoning, eloquence, or influence, has 
there been carried on with the edge of 
the sw ord ; while for the last four years, 
a struggle has been maintiuned by the 
Basque mountaineers for their rights 
and their liberties, their hearths and 
their religion, w hich history will place 
beside the glories of Marathon and 
Salamis, of Nacfcls and Mbrgarten: 
while an heroic Prince and his heroic 
brothers have borne up against a load 
of oppression,#foreign and domestic^ 
ill defence of legal right and constitu- 
tional freedom, with a courage and a 
skill rarely paralleled in the annals of 
military achievement, the great bulk 
of the English nation have 4ooked 
with supineness or inditference on the 
YOL. XW. NQ, CeUX. 


glorious spectacle. They ‘have been 
deceived, and willingly deceived, by the 
endless falsehoods which the revolu- 
tionary press and the holders of Spa- 
nish bonds spread abroad on this sub- 
ject, they have been carried away by 
the false and slanderous appellations 
bestowxd on Don Carlos, they have 
been mystified by a denial of his clear 
and irresistible title to the throne, they 
have not duly considered the stern and 
inexorable necessity which compelled 
him to abandon the humane system of 
warfare which he at first adopted, and 
retaliate upon Ins enemies the atro- 
cious and murderous rule of war which 
they had so long practised against him 
and his followers ; and by their su- 
pincncss permitted the royal arms of 
England to be implicated in the most 
savage crusade ever undertaken in 
modem times against the liberty of 
mankind, and a band of brave but de- 
luded mercenaries, to prolong to their 
ow n and their country’s eternal dis- 
grace a frightful conflict between sor- 
did democratic despotism, striving 
to elevate itself on the ruins of its 
country, and the free-born bravery of 
unconquerable patriots. 

We take blame to ourselves on this 
subject ; w c confess ourselves impli- 
cated in the charge which, through all 
the succeeding ages of the world, will 
attach to the namc4>f England, for i^s 
deplorable concern in this heroic con- 
flict, which ^ill go far to obliterate 
the recollection of all its n^morable ex- 
ertions in the. cause of freedom. The 
calamity is not the defeat sustained at 
St , Sebastian or Hemani : not the 
disgracehof English negiments being 
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routed and driven back at the point of 
the bayonet in shameful confusion ; 
these stains are easily wiped out : 
the national courage, when brought 
into the field in a just cause, will soon 
obliterate the recollection of the defeat 
which was sustained in supporting that 
of cruelty and injustice. The real 
disgrace — the calamity which England 
has indeed to mourn, is that of having 
joined in an alliance to beat down 
the liberties of mankind ; in having 
aided a selfish, execrable band of 
murderers and plunderers to oppress 
and massacre our faithful allies ; in 
liaving combined with France, in defi- 
ance alike of the faith of treaties and 
the rules of international law, to de- 
prive a gallant prince of his rightful 
inheritance ; in having sent out the 
royal forces of England, under the old 
flag of Wellington, to aid a set of cut- 
throats and assassins, of robbers and 
I)lunderers, in carrying fire and sword, 
mourning and despair through the val- 
leys of a simple and virtuous people, 
combined in no other cause but that 
for which Hambden bled on the field 
and Sidney on the scaffold. 

** Wo unto those,” says the Scrip- 
ture, who call evil good and good 
evil ; for tfieirs is the greater damna- 
tion.” It is in this fatal delusion — 
in the confusion of ideas produced by 
transposing the names of things, and 
calling the cause of despotism that of 
freedom, merely because it is support- 
ed by Urban despots — and that of free- 
dom slavery, because it is upheld by 
rural patriots, that the true cause of 
this liideous perversion, not merely of 
national character, but even of party 
consisten?y, is to be found. We are 
perfectly persuaded that, if the people 
of England were aware of the real na- 
ture of the cause in which they em- 
barked a gallant but unfortunate band 
of adventurers ; if the government 
were aware of the real tendency of the 
quasi-intervention which they have 
carried on, both the one and the other 
would recoil with horror from the mea- 
sures which they have so long sanc- 
tioned. But both W'ere deluded by 
the name of freedom ; both were car- 
r^ away by the absurd mania for the 
extension of democratic institutions into 
countries wholly unprepaintd for them ; 
and both thoi^hj; they were upholding 
the cause of liberty and the ultiinate 
interests ef Great Britain, by support- 
ing a band who have proved themselves 
to be the nioet^ selfish, corrupt, and 


despotic tyrants who ever yet rose 
to transient greatness upon tiie mise- 
ry and degradation of their country. 
But, while we thus absolve both the 
government and the country from in- 
tentional abuse of power in the deplor- 
able transactions which both have sanc- 
tioned, there is a limit beyond which 
this forbearance cannot be extended. 

This result of our shameful inter- 
vention to oppress the free, and aid the 
murderers in massacring the innocent, 
is now fixed and unalterable, and in 
no degree dependent on the future 
issue of the contest. What that may 
finally be, God only knows. It is pos- 
sible, doubtless, that the weight of the 
Quadruple Alliance — the direct inter- 
vention of France — the insidious sup- 
port of England — the exhaustion of a 
protracted contest — and the extirpa- 
tion of the population capable of bear- 
ing arms in the Basque Provinces, 
may beat down these heroic moun- 
taineers, and establish amidst blood 
and ashes, anguish and mourning, the 
cruel oppression of the Madrid demo- 
crats in the lovely valleys of Navarre : 
— ** Quum solitudinem fecenmt, paccm 
appellant.” In that case, the interest 
of the struggle will be enhanced by 
its tragic termination ; the sympathies, 
the indignant sympathies of mankind 
in every future age, will be with the 
unfortunate brave; — like the Poles oj 
the Girondists, the errors of their for- 
mer conduct will all be forgotten in 
the Roman heroism of their fall. 
They will take their place in history, 
beside their ancestors in Numanlia 
and Sagimtum, who preferred thiow- 
iug themselves into the flames, to the 
hated dominion of the stranger ; and 
the Saragossans or Geronists in later 
days, who perished in combating the 
formidable legions of Napoleon, or the 
gallant patriots, who, with Kosciusko, 
shed their last blood, w hen the grena- 
diers of Suwarrow' were storming tho 
entrenchments of Prague, and tlie Vis- 
tula ran red wdth Polish blood. Or it 
may be, that Providence has reserved 
a differen|^ destiny for these gallant 
patriots, and that on this, as on so 
many previous occasions, the God of 
battles will bless the righteous side, 
in that case, their struggle will form 
one of the most animating periods in the 
page of history — one of the bright and 
consoling spots in the annals of human 
sufferii^, to which the patriot* will 
pomt in every succeeding kge as the 
aniedating example of successful vir- 
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tue, at the recital of which the hearts 
of the generous will throb, so long as 
valour and constancy shall be appre- 
ciated upon earth. 

We speak thus warmly, because w 
feel strongly — ^because we sympathize 
from the bottom of our hearts with 
the cause of freedom all over the 
world. But we are not deluded, as 
so many of our countrymen are, who 
never look beyond the surface of 
things, by the mere assumption of false 
names. Wc have learned from our 
own experience, as ^ell as the annals 
‘of history, that tyranny, plunder, and 
oppression can stalk in the rear of the 
tricolor flag, and urban multitudes be 
roused by a ruthless band of sordid revo- 
lutionists, to their own and their coun- 
try’s ultimate ruin. We have learned 
also from the same sources of informa- 
tion, that hearts can beat as warmly for 
the cause of freedom, and arms combat 
as bravely in its defence on the moun- 
tain as on the plain, in the sequestered 
valley as in the crowded city, under 
the banners of religion and loyalty, as 
under the standard of treason and per- 
fidy. Wo yield to none in the ardent 
love of liberty ; but what we call 
liberty is the lasting protection of the 
rights and privileges of all classes of 
the people, not the trampling them . 
under foot, to suit the fanciful theories 
of visionary enthusiasts, or the sordid 
speculations of Stock Exchange revo- 
lutionists. Wc look around us, and 
behold liberty still flourishing in the 
British Isles, after a hundred and fifty 
years’ duration, under the banner of 
religion aud loyalty, despite all the 
efforts of infidel democracy for its de- 
struction. We cast our eyes to the 
other side of the Channel, and we see 
freedom perishing, both in France and 
Spain, after unheard-of calamities, 
under the ascendant of a revolutionary 
and freethinking generation. Taught 
by these great examples, we have 
learned to cling the more closely to 
the faith and the maxims of our 
fathers, to see in the principles of re- 
ligion and loyalty the only secure 
foundation for real freedom ; and to 
expect the ultimate triumph of con- 
stitutional principles, not from the 
sudden irruption of blood-thirsty fana- 
tics, or the selfish ambition of rapa- 
cioiu democrats, but the gradual and 
pacific growth of a middling class in 
society, under the protecting influence 
of a durable Government. 

We make these remarks^ too, in the 


full knowledge of the hideous massa- 
cres which have so long, disfigured tliis 
unhappy war — ^having before our eyes 
the Durango decree, and the Carliiit. 
executions ; and yielding to none in 
horror at these sanguinary atrocities, 
and the most ardent wish for their 
termination. We make them also, 
agreeing with the Standard^ that if 
this frightful system had begun with 
the Carlists, or had even been adopted 
by them under the influence of any 
other cause than the sense of unbear- 
able executions of a similar kind pre- 
viously suffered by them, and begun 
by the Revolutionists, and the over- 
whelming necessity of mournful re- 
taliation, not only would their cause 
be unworthy of the sympathy of any 
brave or good man, but that Don 
Carlos himself would “ be a monster 
unfit to live.” But admitting all this, 
we see it as clearly proved as any pro- 
position ill geometry, that this exe- 
crable system began with the Spanish 
democratSi and them alone, and was 
never resorted to by the Carlists, till 
years after they had suffered tinder its 
atrocious execution by their enemies ; 
and the Carlist valleys were filled with 
mourning from the death of old men, 
women and children, murdered iii 
cold blood by the democratic tyrants 
who sought to plunder and enslave 
them. And in such circumstances, wo 
know that retaliation, however dread- 
ful and mournful an extremity, is un- 
avoidable, and that brave and humane 
men are forced, like Zumalacarregui, 
to sentence prisoners to be shot, even 
when the order, as it did from him, 
draws tears like rain from their eyes. 
Unquestionably none can admire more 
than we do the noble proclamation of 
the Duke of York in 1793, in answer 
to the savage orders of the Directory 
to the Revolutionary armies of France 
to give no quarter.. None can feel 
greater exultation at the humane con- 
duct of the Vendeans, who, in reply to a 
similar order from their inhuman op- 
pressors, sent eleven thousand prisoners 
back, with their heads merely shaved, 
to the Republican lines. But it be- 
longs to the prosperous and the secure 
to act upon such generous and noble 
principles ;-^tbe endurance of cold- 
blooded cruelty, the pangs of mur- 
dered innocence, the sight of parents 
and children slaughtered, will drive, 
and in eveiy age have driven, the 
most- mild and humane to the dread- 
ful, but unavoidable system of retalia- 
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iioii. We know tkat the Vcndeans 
themselves, despite all the heroic 
humanity of their chiefs, were forced 
in the end to retaliate upon their ene- 
mies the System of giving* no quarter. 
We know that Charette, for the two 
last years of his career, found it im- 
possible to act on any other principle. 
We go back to the annals of our own 
country, and we see in them too 
melancholy i)roof, that even in the 
sober-minded, or it may bo, right 
thinking inhabitants of the British 
Isles, a certain endurance of suffering, 
and tlie commencement of a cruel 
system of war by one party, will at all 
times drive their antagonists into a 
hideous course of reprisfils. ^ Have 
we forgotten, that in the wars of the 
Roses, cpiarter was refused on both 
sides by the contending armies, for nine 
long years ; and that eighty princes of 
the blood, and almost all the nobUity of 
England were put to death, and most 
of them in cold blood, by the Tutlilcss 
cruelty of English armies ? Have we 
forgotten, that utter destruction was 
vowed by the Scottish Covenanters 
against the Irish auxiliaries in Mon- 
trose’s army; and that they carried 
their vengeance so far, as to drown at 
the bridge of Linlithgow even their 
innocent babes ? Have we forgotten 
the cruel atrocities of the Irish lle- 
bcllion, or the firm retaliation of the 
indignant Orangemen ? Seeing then- 
that a certain extremity of suilering, 
and the endurance of a certain amount 
of cruelty by intestine opponents, w’ill, 
in all ages, aiid in all nations, even 
the most moderate and humane, in- 
duce the dreadful necessity of retalia- 
tion, we look with pity, though 
with poignant grief, on the stern re- 
prisals to which Don Carlos has been 
driven, and earnestly pray that similar 
civil discord may long be averted from 
the British Isles ; and that we may 
not be doomed by a righteous Provi- 
dence, as we perhaps deserve, to un- 
dergo the unutterable wretchedness, 
which our uncalled for and unjust sup- 
port of those who began the execrable 
system of murder, has so long pro- 
duced in the Spanish peninsula. 

In attempting to make amends for 
our hitherto apparent neglect of this 
interesting subject, we rejoice to think 
that the materials by which we can 
now vindicate the righteous cause, and 
explain to our deluded countrymen 
the ^oss injustice of which they have 
'Ijeeu rendered the unconscious instru- 
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ments, have, within these last few 
mouths, been signally enlarged. First, 
Captain Kenniugseii’s animated and 
graphic narrative enlisted our sympa- 
t^es in favour of the gallant moun- 
taineers, beside whom he drew the 
sword of freedom. Next, Mr Honan’s 
able and well-informed work unfolded 
still more fully the nature of the con- 
test, and the resources from which the 
Basque peasantry have maintained so 
long and surprising a struggle in de- 
fence of their privileges against all 
the forces which riiave been arrayed 
against them. Then Lord Caernar- 
von’s admirable di^quisition on the 
war, annexed to his highly interesting 
tour in the Portuguese provinces, gave 
to the statements of his excellent pre- 
decessors the weight of his authority, 
the aid of liis learning, and the sup- 
port of his elo(piciiee. Though las^, 
not least, Mr \\"*Llton has taken the 
field ^^ith two octavo volumes, which 
throw a flood of liglit on tlie real na- 
ture of the contest now raging in the 
Peninsula, — the objects of the parties 
engaged, — tlic claims of the competi- 
tors to the throne, — the consequence 
of the triumph of the one or the other 
on the future interests of religion and 
freedom, — the cruel severities to which 
the (’arlists were subjected by their 
blood-thirsty enemies before they 
were relnetantly driven to retalie.tion, 
— anil tlio frightful consequences 
which h.Lve resulted, and must conti- 
nue to result while it eii(lurc*<, from 
our iniquitous co-operation with the 
cause of oppression. All these mo- 
mentous topics lire treated in the vo- 
lumes before us with a clearness, 
temper, moderation, and ability which 
leave nothing to be desired, and ren- 
der them by far the most import- 
ant work on the afiairs of the Pen- 
insula which lias y et issued from the 
European press. When we sec the 
ability and candour, the courage and 
energy, the learning and eloquence, 
which, uiibought by the gold of the 
Stock Exchange, uninfluenced by spe- 
culations in Spanish bonds, unsolicited 
by the rewards of a deceived democratic 
and commission-granting Administra- 
tion, is thus generously and gratui- 
tously coming forward from so many 
quarters at once in defence of the 
cause of religious truth and independ- 
ence, we recognise the revival of the 
spirit of Old England ; we indulge a 
hope that the press, like the Thames 
w?(,ter, may yet work off its own 
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purities ; and we are ready to take our 
humble part in so g*ood a cause^ and 
bear with equanimity the torrent of 
abuse with which the servile writers 
of the Treasury, or the hireling scribes' 
of the Stock Exchange, will assail our 
endeavours to give greater publicity 
than, in a selfish and engrossed age, 
thejk might otherwise obtain to their 
all-important disclosures. 

From tlie statements proved, and 
documents brought forward, in Mr 
Walton’s work, it is manifest, — 1. 
That the constitutlou of 1812, so long 
the darling object of democratic con- 
tention in the Peninsula, and now the 
avowed basis of its government, is an 
ultra-republican system, which never 
obtained the legal consent of the na- 
tion, but was merely imposed on their 
countrymen for tlieir own selfish ends 
by a kn6t of urban democrats at Ca- 
diz, who at that unhappy period, 
when four-fifths of the country was 
.occupied by the French armies, had 
contrived to usurp the powers, not only 
of sovereignty, but of remodelling t lie 
state. 2. That it is not only utterly 
unsuitable to tlic Spanish people, and 
necessarily productive of (as it ever 
has produced) nothing but plunder, 
massacre, and democratic oppression ; 
but is of so absurd and ill-consider- 
ed a character as even, if established 
in England, amidst a ))eople habitua- 
ted for centuries to the exercise of 
freedom, would tear societj'^ to atoms 
in six months, tl. That, from expe- 
rience of the devastating effects of this 
ultra-radical constitution, and the sor- 
did cupidity of the democratic agents 
whom it instantly brings to the head 
of affedrs, the great majority of the 
Spanish nation, almost all who are 
distinguished by their patriotism, 
principle, or good sense, are decid- 
edly opposed to its continuance ; that 
though often established by military 
violence or democratic intrigue, it 
has ever fallen to the ground by its 
own weight when not upheld, as it 
now is, by powerful foreign co-opera- 
tion ; and that at this moment, if this 
co-operation were really withdrawn, 
it would sink to the dust in three 
months, with ^ its accessaries of de- 
mocratic spoliation, royalist blood, 
and universal suffering, never more to 
rise. 4. That the democratic party, 
since the time that nine-tenths of the 
nation had become the decided enemies 
of their usurpation, fell upon the expe- 
dient ^of engrafting the maintenance 


of their cause upon a disputed succes- 
sion to the throne, — prevailed on Fer- 
dinand VII., when in a state cf dotage, 
to alter the law of royal succession 

in favour of his infant daughter, got 

together the farce of a Cortes, to give 

their sanction to the illegal act, and 

have since contrived to keep her on 
the throne, as a mere puppet, to serve 
as a cover to their revolutionary de- 
signs, despite the clearly proved voice 
of the nation, by filling the army and 
all civil offices with their own crea- 
tures, and maintaining an usurped 
and hateful usurpation by the aid of 
urban democracy, foreign co-opera- 
lion, and stock-jobbing assistance. 5. 
That the title of Don Carlos to the 
throne is clear, not less on the legiti- 
mate principle of legal succession, 
which wo wore bound, in the most 
solemn manner, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, to guarantee, than on tlie 
liberal principle of a violation of the 
social contract, and a tramiding under 
foot all the riglits and 2)rivilegcs of 
the people, dissolving the title of a 
sovereign, how well-founded soever 
in itself, to the supreme direction of 
affairs. 6. That the frightful system 
^f murdering the i)risoners was first 
introduced by the revolutionists ; that 
it was carried on with ruthless severi- 
ty and heartless rigour by them Jbr 
years before it was imitated by the 
Royalists ; that they liavc repeatedly 
made endeavours, both jmblicly and 
privately, to put a stoji to its continu- 
ance, but always been foiled by the 
refusal of their savage antagonists. 7. 
That the English auxiliaries, both under 
General Evans and Lord John Hay, 
lent their powerful aid to the Revolu- 
tionary party, not only without the E ng- 
lish Government having made any ef- 
fectual stipulation in favour of the 
abandoning that atrocious s^'stem of 
warfare, but at a time when, without 
such aid, the war was on the point of 
being brought to a glorious termination 
by the freeborn mountaineers of Biscay 
and Navarre, and have thus become 
implicated, through the fault or ne- 
glect of their government, in all the 
woful consequences of a continuance of 
the struggle. 8. That the stand made 
by the Basque jiroviuces is for their 
rights and their liberties, tbeir privi- 
leges and their immujiitics, enjoyed by 
their ancestors for five hundred years, 
asserted by them in every age with a 
constancy and spirit exceeding even 
the far-famed resolution of the Swiss 
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Cantons^ but which luete all reft from 
them <U oue fiU swoop by the ruthless 
tyraiiay of a democratic despotism. 

It is Impossible, in the limits of an 
article in a periodical, to quote all the 
documents, or detail all the facts, 
which Mr Walton has accumulated, 
with irresistible force, to prove every 
mie of these propositions. If any one 
doubts them, wc caruestly recom- 
mend him to study his work ; and if 
he is not convinced, wc say, without 
hesitation, neither would he be persua- 
ded thoug^h one rose from the dead. 
But even in this cursory notice a few 
leading facts may be brought forward, 
which cannot fail to throw a clear 
light on this important subject, and 
may tend to aid the efforts of those 
brave and enlightened men who are 
now striving to prevent British blood 
from being any longer shed in the 
most unjust of causes, and hinder the 
British standards from being any 
longer unfurled, in the name of free- 
dom and liberty, to uphold the cause 
of infidelity, rapine, and oppression. 

Of the manner in which the Consti- 
tution of 18 1 2 was fabricated by a clique 
of urban agitators, and thrust, amidst 
the agonies of the war with Napoleoq| 
on an unconscious or unwilling na- 
tion, the following accoimt b given by 
our author 

** In the decreeb and other preparations 
made hy the central junta, in anticipation 
of the meeting of Cortes, the old mode 
of convening the national assembly had 
been abandoned, tlie Illuminati congre- 
gated at Seville being of opinion * that the 
ancient us^es were more a matter of hb- 
tetical research than of practical import- 
ance.’ It was therefore agreed, that in 
their stead a new electoral law should be 
framed, mmre congenial to the general 
principle of representation ; the result pf 
which was, that those cities wliich had de- 
puties in the Cortes last assembled were 
to have a voice, as well as the superior 
jimtas, and that one deputy should besides 
be elected for every fifty thousaud souls. 
It was also settled that the South Ameri- 
can provinces, at the time actually in a 
state cf insurrection, should, for the pre- 
sent, have substitutes chosen for them, un- 
til they sent over delegates duly elected. 
It b‘a curious fact, that on the 18th of the 
previous April, Joseph Bonaparte convened 
Cories, and it was at the time thought that 
this example served to stimulate the cen- 
tral junto to perform their long forgotten 
promise. 

* The new-fashioned Cortes opened on 
the 24th of September, consisting only of 


popular dciHities, or one estate, the otbei' 
two being excluded. When the inaugural 
eeremonies were over, the members as- 
sembled declared themselves legally cemsti- 
tuted in ‘ general and extraordinary Cor- 
tes,’ in whom the national sovereignty re- 
sided ; or, in other words, they at once 
declared themselves a constituent asr,em- 
bly.” 

** In one respect, the assembly of the 
Spanish Cortes of 1610 resembled that of 
the French States-general in 1791, tho 
members being mostly new men whose 
names had scarcely been heard of before. 
In another sense, tlie disparity between the 
tw'o assemblies w'as gieat. The States- 
general opened their sittings under legal 
forms, with the three orders, and, after 
stormy debates, one estate ejected or ab- 
sorbed the other two, when the triumphant 
party, declaring themselves a constituent 
assembly, proceeded to enact laws and 
frame a constitution ; in the end^ render- 
ing themselves superior to the authority 
wliich had convened them, and no longer 
responsible to those whom they were in- 
tended to represent. The Cadiz Cortes 
adopted a readier and less complicated 
plan. In utter defiance of legal fonns and 
ancient usages, the Spanish Commons he- 
fore-hand excluded the two privileged 
estates ; and assembling entirely on their 
own account, at once voted themselves to 
he a constituent assembly^ possessing all 
the essential attributes of sovereignty, and 
deliberately proceeded to imitate the ex- 
ample of their Parisian prototyiies. 

The examples given in our early pages 
show the little analogy between the an- 
cient and new Cortes. The latter did not 
meet to supply the want of a regal power, 
to provide means of defence, obtain the 
redress of grievances, or reconcile opposite 
and jarring interests. Their object was 
not to heal the wounds in the state, to hi- 
troduce order and concert, or remove 
those obstacles which had hitherto im- 
peded the progress of the national cause. 
As the genuine offspring of the central 
junta, -^they rather thought of seizing upon 
poioer, cAjoying its sweets, and carrying 
into effect tjbose theories with a fondness 
for which ah admiration of the French 
Revolution had infected many leading 
members, some of whom were anxious to 
shine after the manner of Mirabeau, — 
ivliilst others thought they could emulate 
the example of Abbe Sieyes, or took 
Brissot as their model. In a word, wholly 
unpractised in the science of legislation, 
and unmindful that the enemy was at their 
gates, they set to work with a full deter- 
mination to tread in the footsteps of the 
French Constituent Assembly, and began by 
a vote similar to that passed by our House 
of Commons in 1646, whereby they de- 
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dared tliat tk$ sovereiffti power exclusive- 
ly resided in fAcm, — and, consequently, 
that whatever they enacted was law, with^ 
out the consent of either king, peers, or 
clergy.” 

The ruinous step by which, to the 
exclusion of the real representatives 
of the nation, a band of urban revolu- 
tionists contrived to thrust tliemselvcs 
into the supreme direction of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in the Isle of Leon, 
is thus explained. 

“ On the 10th September, 1810, a fort- 
night before the opening of the Cortes, 
the regents issued an edict, accompanied 
by a decree, in which the impossibility of 
obtaining proper representatives from the 
ultra-marine provinces and those occupied 
by the enemy is lamented, and a plan de- 
vised to remedy the defect, by means of 
substitutes chosen upon the spot. It was 
accordingly ordained that twenty-three 
persons should be picked out to rejgresent 
the places held hy the Frcnedii and thirty 
for the Indies ; which number of substi- 
tutes, incorporated with the real delegates 
already arrived or about to arrive, it Avas 
thought would compose a respectable con- 
gress, siiihcient under existing circum- 
stance's to open the house and cany on 
business, even although others should un- 
fortunately not arrive.* 

From the official records of the 
Cortes it appears that its numbers 
stood thus : 

Members returned by provinces 
• of Spain unoccupied by the 
French, . . . 127 

Substitutes provided at Cadiz for 

the others, ... 45 

It would be almost insulting to the 
judgment of the reader to offer any re- 
marks upon either the illegality or the in- 
congruity of a legislature composed of such 
elements as the preceding sketch presents. 
Independently of a total abandonment of 
ancient usages, and an utter disregard of 
the elective franchise practised ii^pformcr 
times ; besides the exclusion of two es- 
tates, and the enlargement of the third on 
a basis not only impracticsildc, but also 
ridiculous ; substitutes arc put in to repre- 
sent an infinitely larger proportion of ter- 
ritory in both hemispheres than that which, 
with the free agency of the inhabitants, is 
enabled to return representatives, elected 
according to tliJ" scale proposed by the 
conveners of the Cortes themselves, found- 
ed on rules of their own framing. The 
representative principle was thus entirely 
lost ; and how a party of politicians and 


philosophers, circumsciibed to a small spot 
of ground, and protected only by the naval 
force of an ally, could, during eighteen 
months, sit quietly down and frame a con- 
stitution for the acceptance of nearly 
thirty millions of people, situated in three 
quarters of the globe, and opposed in in- 
terests as w'ell as in habits, on a plan so 
defective in all its parts, is the most cx*- 
traordinary of the many singularities which 
marked the Spanish contest. 

“ In the new representative plan, neither 
])opulation nor wealth was taken as a basis. 
Valencia, with 1 ,040,740 souls, was allow- 
ed nineteen deputies ; whilst Granada, in- 
cluding Malaga, and containing 1,100,640, 
had only two. The ancient kingdom of 
NavaiTc with 271,285 souls, Biscay with 
130,000, Guipuscoa with 126,789, and 
Alava with 85,139, are rated at one each; 
whereas, the mountains of Ronda had two. 
Spain, with fourteen millions of souls, is 
set down at one hundred and fifty-four de- 
puties ; when the South American and 
Asiatic provinces, by the central junta de- 
clared integral and equal parts of the mo- 
narchy, and contaimng a population of 
more than seventeen millions, were repre- 
sented by fifty-four. Never was any 
thing more monstrous than the organiza- 
tion of the Cadiz legislature — more op- 
posed to the practice in ancient times, or 
-more at variance with the objects for 
wluch the Cortes were to meet. It was 
not even in accordance with the wild 
theories of the day. The absence of op- 
position was the only sanction given to 
their labours ; a circumstance which may 
be easily accounted for in the existing state 
of the Peninsula.” 

These Revolutionists were not long 
in invoking the aid of the same prin- 
ciples which, emanating from the Ja- 
cobins of Paris, had consigned France 
to slavery and Europe to blood. 

Eight or nine journals were imme- 
diately established in Cadiz, of which 
one was called ' The B,ohespien'€' ” 

“ Tlie principles proclaimed by the con- 
stitution, if possible, are more monstrous 
than the manner in which it was construct- 
ed. It begins by declaring that the legis- 
lature is composed of the general and ex- 
traordinary Cortes of the Spanish nations 
represented by deputies from Spain, Ame- 
rica, and Asia ; that the national sove- 
reignty resi les in the Cortes, and that the 
power of maldng laws belongs to them, 
joLitly with the king ; that the population 
is to he take t as a basis for the ntw ckr- 
toral law, withotjf^ any defined qualijicotion 
for elig'ihilihj i that the Cortes wore lo 


* “ For the electors and the elected the only guaUficatiens required 
holder and twenty-five yeats of aye I 


were lo be u hou. 
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meet A'e.^ i/car, anil, on dosing, leave a 
permanent .deputation sitting, to watch 
over tl\n observance of the constitution, 

. report infractions, and convene the legis- 
lature in extraordinary cases, and that the 
king should be at the head of the execn- 
and -sanction the laws. A new plan 
was also formed for the government of the 
provinces, tlic election of municipalities, 
the"* assessment of taxes, and a variety of 
other purposes. In a word, the Cadiz 
code dt-piived the hing of the power of 
dissolving or pnoogning the C'ortes, and 
ill other resjiects destroged the royal pte^ 
rogatlvey as well as feudal tenures and the 
rights of property. It confounded the 
various classes, reduced the power of the 
clergy, extinguished the civil rights of a 
whole community, cancelled all previous 
compacts made between the sovereign and 
the people, broke the bond of union, tore 
asunder the charters, confiscated the pri- 
vileges and franchises so highly valued by 
the inhabitants, and, in a word, ohVUtrated 
every line and fratun; of the ancient insti- 
tutions, by tiMiisforming S])ain into the 
reverse of what slie liatl been. It was a 
sweeping proscription of every privileged 
and corporate body in the country, anni- 
hilating tlie whole, and leaving neither 
wreck nor vestige behind.” 

Of this constitution, which is now 
the constitution of Spain, whicli the 
arms, ay, the Royal arms of Eng- 
land are employed to uphold, it is 
siilUciont to say that it establishes — 
1. UxivrusAi. SiirFKVGi:; 2 One 
Legislative Cii\mbki{ ; d. Annual 
Pauli VM ENT, ; 4. It aiinihiLilcs all the 
power of the robles and clergy ; o. 
Sweeps Jiway all corporate rights and 
feudal privileges ; 0. Exterminates 

the u/io/e royal prerogative. How 
long would tile British empire with- 
stand the shock of such a constitution ? 
Not one week. 

'Even before it was brought into 
operation, or the French armies had 
been driven by British valour froip 
the soil of Spain, the ruinous effect of 
this monstrous constitution was so 
clearly perceived, that the democratic 
despots were fearful of its overtlirow. 

** Such a transition as that which this 
code VKOS calculated to effect, was too sud- 
den and too violent not to meet with de- 
cided opposition. Its levelling principles 
and Subversive doctrines were accordingly 
denounced from the pulpit and by the 
press. Every e])ithet of odium and con- 
tempt was applied to its officious framers ; 
and so great was the apprehension of dis- 
turbances eutertained by the government 
itself, that, within a month after its pro- 
mulgation, they prevented arms from being 


entrusted to the GaUcian peasantry. In- 
dividuals of rank and influence were 
banished for merely expressing their dis- 
Ikpprobation of its provisions or their dread 
of the calamities which it was likely to 
produce.” 

The fate of this monstrous demo- 
cratic abortion is well known. On 
Ferdinand's accession it fell to the 
ground from its own weight ; not a 
sword required to be drawn, or a sliot 
fired to dissolve the destructive fabric. 
His famous decree from Valencia, on 
May 4, at once extinguislicd the 
Cadiz constitution. In that instru- 
ment Ferdinand justly said — 

“ To this Cortes, in 181(1, convened in 
a manner never practised in Si)ain, even 
in tlie most arduous cases, and in the tur- 
bulent times of iiiinorities, wlien the 
meeting of deputies has been more nume- 
rous than in usual and ordinary Cortes, the 
estates of tlie nobility and clergy were not 
called, notwithstanding the central junta 
ordered this to be done by a decree, art- 
fully concealed from the council of regency, 
who were ctjually unaware that to them 
the junta liad assigned the presidency of 
the Cortes ; a prerogative which other- 
wise would never have been left at the 
will of the Congress, Every thing was 
thus i)laced at the disposal of the Cortes, 
who, on the veiy day of their installation, 
and .as a commencement of their acts, 
stripped me of the sovereignty which the 
deputies themsehes had just before ac- 
knowdedgerl, nominally attributing it to 
the nation, in order to aj>propriate it 
themselves, and by this usurpation eniict 
Fucli laws as they deemed fit, imposing on 
the ])eopIe the obligation of forcibly re- 
ceiving them in the form of a new con- 
stitution, which the deputies established, 
and afterwards sanctioned and published 
in 1812, without powers from either pro- 
vinces, towns, or juntas, and without even 
the knowledge of those said to be repre- 
sented by the substitutes of Spain and.thc 
Indies.- 

** * fliis first outrage against the royal 
prerogative was, os it were, a basis for the 
many others which followed ; and, not- 
withstanding the repugnance of many de- 
puties, laws were enacted, adopted, and 
called fundamental ones, amidst the cries, 
threats, and violence of those who fre- 
quented the Cortes galleries ; whereby to 
that which was only the work of a faction 
the specious colouring of the general will 
was given, and for such made to pass 
among a few seditious persons at Cadiz, 
and afterwards at Madrid. These are no- 
torious facts, and thus were those good 
laws altered which once constituted the 
fidicity of our nation. The ancient form 
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of the monarchy was changcil, and by 
copying ihc revolutionary and democratic 
principles of Iho French constitution of 
1791, were sanctioned, not the fundamen- 
tal lawi of a moderate monarchy, but ratlier 
those of a popular government, with a 
chief magistrate at its head — a mere dele- 
gated executive, and not a king, notwith- 
standing the introduction of tlie name as 
a deception to the iincautious.' ” 

The joy of the nation at this jiacifie 
liberation from their revolutionary 
tyrants knew no bounds. It was like 
that of the Eup^lish on the Kestoratioii. 
The journey of the king from Valen- 
cia to the capital was a coiitiinicd 
triumph. 

“ Rome members ami other flaming 
patriots proposed open lesistance, but soon 
foLiiul that they i>os!iCSSC<l neither physical 
nor mural power. As far as outward ap- 
])carancos went, they iireservcd their con- 
j-istciicy, or rather their delirium, till the 
close. Soino of the most vociferous were 
however seized ; and this j)iit an end to 
the show of opposition. Ferdinand VII. 
entered tin' iujutal on^the 14t'i, amidst 
general aeclaiitations and other demon- 
strations of joy. Persons present atb*sl 
that no\er did Madrid witness bueh a 
scene <d general exnUnlion. When the 
king aligliteil, the people look him up in 
tlieir r.rni'-', and trininphanth showed liini 
to the immense eom nurse asv'inbled in 
front of the palace, ami in their arms eon- 
veyed him to his apartment. From Araii- 
juez to Miulrid, his carriage h-\d been 
previously drawn by the people. In the 
afternoon of the Kith, he walked throu'fli 
several j)arts of the tuw’ii, the streets 
thronged with spectators ; hut not a single 
constitutionalist veiitiir.’d to show his 
face.” 

We have dwelt tlie longer on the 
original illegal formation, and revolu- 
tionary 'principles of the constitution, 
because it lies in truth at the bottom of 
tbe whole question. The Cadiz demo • 
crats, like all other reckless revolution- 
ists, bestowed on the nation at once, 
without either preparation or reason, 
the prodigal gift of unbounded political 
influence. The whole powers of 
Government were by them vested 
in one Chamber: the Coites com- 
bined the powers of the executive 
and legislati^rc in England, being 
vested at once with the exclusive right 
of imposing taxes, passing laws, de- 
claring war and peace. These vast 
powers were vested in one single 
assembly f unfettered by any separate 
House of Peers, or the representation 
of the clergy in any shape. And 


how was this omnipotent assezably 
chosen ? By universal suffrage ; by 
the votes of every man in Spain who 
had a house and was twenty live years 
of age. No qualification was required 
cither in the electors or the represen- 
tatives. A majority of beggars might 
rule the state, and dispose at will of 
all the property it contained ! ! ! . 

The urban revolutionists of Spain, 
an ardent, energetic, insolvent class, 
instantly perceived the enormous ad- 
vantages which this extravagant con- 
stitution gave them. They saw clearly 
that under this radical constitution, 
they would in fact be the rulers of 
the state ; that its whole offices, emo- 
luments, influence, and property would 
ere long be at their dispossd ; and that 
by simply sticking to that one point, 
“ the constitution of 1812,” they would 
soon, and without bloodshed as they 
hoped, and by the mere force of legis- 
lative enactment, strip all the holders 
of property, not only of their influence, 
but their possessions. In the few 
groat towns, accordingly, which the 
Peninsula contains, in Madrid, Ca- 
diz, Seville, Barcelona, Valencia, Bil- 
boa, and Malaga, a clique of agita- 
tors was immediately formed, who, 
destitute of property, education, or 
character, were yet formidable to the 
holders of x^roperty over the king- 
dom by their influence over the 
population in these great centres of 
profligacy, p:iuperism, and ambition. 
They were closely held together by 
the hellish bond of anticipated plun- 
der. Freedom, liberty, and indepen- 
dence were ever in their mouths ; 
tyranny, x^l^i^^cr, massacre unceas- 
ingly in their hearts. But though a 
miserable minority, not amounting to 
a tenth part of the whole nation, they 
had great advantages in the political 
strife in which they were engaged, 
from their position in the great forti- 
fied towns of the kingdom, from their 
sway over the depraved and deluded 
populace, from the rapid communica- 
tion which they maintained with each 
other, from the want of union, organi- 
zation, or intelligence among their 
rural antagonists, from the possession 
of a plausible cri de guerre^ the con- 
stitution of 1812,” which was sup- 
posed to be a sovereign charm by 
its supporters for every evil ; and 
from the union, energy, and resolution 
which present insolvency and the 

a ect of future plunder, had dif- 
universally through their ranks. 
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it4a tho more material to attend to 
these eoDttderatlons* because it is the 
struggle to re-ostablish this radical 
ccmstitution'^Trhieh is the real matter 
that has ever since been at issue 
between the two parties in the Penin- 
«8iila. -The Queen at Madrid was 
firam the first a mere puppet; the 
Estatuto Real a mere instalment ; the 
revolt of La Granja brought to light 
thiw real projects* and revealed* in its 
pristine nakedness* the violence and 
iniquity of the democratic faction. 
By it the constitution of 1612 has 
again become the basis of the constitu- 
tion: a nocturnal revolt* an irruption 
into the bed-chamber of the Queen* a 
drunken sergeant and ten treasonable 
grenadiers were sufficient to knock 
down the phantom of a constitutional 
monarchy* which* as a ‘mask to their 
ulterior designs* the revolutionists had 
set up. ' And it is to support such a 
causes to establish such a reoolutionary 
regime^ that General Evans and his 
unhappy band have been exposed to 
defeat and dishonour* and L. 500*000 
worth of arms and ammunition sent to 
the democrats of the Peninsula* and 
the royal fiag of England displayed 
beside the abettors of spoliation* rob- 
bery* and murder ! 

The evils experienced and andci- 
paled from this radical consti^tion* 
however* were so powerful* that it pro- 
bably never again would have reared 
its hated Imad in Spain* were it not 
that in an evil hour Ferdinand Vll. 
resolved upon an expedition to South 
America in 1821* to subdue the re- 
volted provinces* and assembled 20*000 
men in the Itie of Leon for that pur- 
pose. This distant service was to the 
last degree .unpopular in the Spanish 
army ; its inglorious dangers* its cer- 
tain hardships* its boundless fatigues, 
its remote suuation* its probable ffisas- 
trous termination* were present to 
every mind* and filled both officers and 
men with the most gloomy presenti- 
ments* and left them in that state of 
moody despair when the most despe- 
rate and^fiagitious projects are most 
likely to be embraced with alacrity. 
The presence of 20*000 men close to 
Cadiz or witbiu its walls* influenced 
by these feelings* was too favourable 
an opportunity for tlie revolutionists 
in tliat great centre of democracy to 
let slip for re-establishing their hated 
domimon. While the troops were 
waiting for the transports to convev 
tlmi across the Atiaiitici whicli> with 


the usual want of foresight in the Spa- 
nish character* were very long of bo^ 
prepared* intrigues were actively set 
on foot by the Cadiz clique ; and in 
the subaltern officers of the army* 
which is almost wholly destitute of 
men of property in Spain, and filled 
with mere adventurers* they found the 
most ready reception. Soldiers* un- 
less restrained by preponderance of 
property and education in their offi- 
cers* are never averse to playing the 
part of praetorians ; they are seldom 
disinclined to setting an empire up to 
sale. The glittering prospect* on the 
one hand* of escaping a perilous* hate- 
ful* and inglorious foreign service* and 
on the other* disposing of the whole 
emoluments and advantages of govern- 
ment for themselves or their con- 
nexions* was more than the military 
adventurers of the Isle of Leon cotld 
withstand ; they revolted ; raised the 
cry of The constitution of 1812,” 
amidst the transports of the democra- 
tic party over all Spain; and the 
King* destitute 'of any military force 
to withstand so formidable an insur- 
rection* was* after a trifling attempt at 
resistance* forced into submission. 
The promised boon was not withheld 
from the traitor soldiers* who had* by 
violating their oaths* brought about 
the revolution ; they were retained at 
home ; the expedition against Soutli 
America was laid aside* and the crown 
of the Indies for ever lost to the throne 
of Castile. But what was that to the 
Spanish democrats ? What did it sig- 
nify that the empire was dismembered, 
and the Transatlantic colonies consign- 
ed to an anarchy* despotism* and suf- 
fering* unparalleled in modern times ? 
They had got to the head of afikirs ; 
the pillar of the constitution was raised 
in every considerable town of Spain ; 
the Cadiz clique had become prime 
ministers ; and every province of the 
Peninsula was placed under the rule of 
a set of low rapacious revolutionary 
employes* who made use of all their 
authority to promote the election of 
such extreme deputies for the Cortes 
as might ensure the total rcvolutiou- 
izing of the state. 

Even while the Liberals lay at Cadiz, 
they had begun their system of rai)a- 
cious iniquity : — 

“ 31. Alcala Galiaiio,” sa>3 Walton, 

assisted in a civil capacity, and wlicii 
the mutineers were shut up ia La Isla, 
wrote the principal proclamations and ad- 
dresses which served to extend the iueair- 
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rection. On reiu^hiug ibis eivi* 

liau became ooe of 4Jie leading qieakers 
at the debating society of the Fontana de 
Oro^ and was afterwards named Intend- 
ant of Cordova. In 1822 he was elected 
to the Cortes, from which period he is 
classed among the leaders of the exaliados. 
His speeches were marked with impetuo- 
sity and extreme liberalism ; but his ideas 
were not always regular, or his conduct 
consistent. He was among the emigrants 
in tliis country, and a warm admirer of 
radicalism, — a blessing of wliich the last 
importation into Spain has been pretty 
extensive. The latter jjart of his political 
career was the most successful, his labou^s 
having been crowned with the appoint- 
ment of Minister of Marine. Whilst the 
army remained at La Isla, the naval ar- 
senals were completely gutted. The cop- 
per, brass cannon, rigging, and other va- 
luables, were sold to the Gibraltar Jews^ 
wh9 ascended the river of Santi Petri and 
fetched their purchases away.’* 

The worshippers of the constitution 
of 1812 were not slow in beginning 
with the first and greatest of all revo- 
lutionary projects^ the confiscation of 
the property of the church. 

“ Various reports,” says "Mr Walton, 
“ on the i»overty of the treasury, the an- 
nual deficit, the arrears of pay, and a va- 
riety of other iinancial matters, had been 
submitted to the chamber, and produced 
no small degree of embarrassment. Tlie 
expedient of a foreign loan was adoiiled ; 
and it being no longer necessary to tem- 
porize with the clergy, a plan was formed 
for the appropriation of church property, 
which it was supposed would yield an 
abuudunt harvest. By a decree passed 
October IsL, the monasteries were sup- 
])rcsscd, excepting a certain number, and 
also several of the military orders, the re- 
venues of which, it was agreed, should be 
set apart for the payment of the national 
debt, after pensions had been secured to 
Ricga, Quiroga, and the other leaders of 
the La Isla mutiny. The inmates of the 
!3U])pressed convents were to receive sti- 
pends from the government ; but it was 
clear that the exigencies of the state, if 
no other reasons existed, would prevent 
the performance of this promise. Hither- 
to the king had remained passive, and 
sanctioned, certainly against his will, yet 
witliout any remonstrance, the various 
acts tending t^ destroy the little authority 
left to him ; but when called uijon for his 
assent to the suppression of the regular 
orders, he hesitated. At the end of a 
month Ills signature was reluctantly affix- 
ed, and the next day he departed for the 
Escurial.** 

Nor were tyrannic measures tu en- 


force the authority of these popular 
despots wanting. 

“ Among the new measures was a de- 
cree awarding the penalty of hanUhmeiit 
for eight years against any one endea- 
vouring to dissuade the people from the 
observance of the constitution, and im- 
prisonment for that period if an ecclesias- 
tic.” 

This violent spoliation, however, 
excited at the time a general feeling 
of indignation. 

** This precipitate if not uiyust mea- 
sure on the part of the Cortes, could not 
fail to rouse public indignation and pre- 
pare the way for their own downfal. 
Besides the nature of the act, which gene- 
ral opinion regarded as a profanation, 
numbers of persons venerable in the eyes 
of the people were sent forth from their 
seclusion to beg their bread. The pro- 
ject, therefore, came before the public 
stamped with a double title to reprobation. 
It was pronounced a violent spoliation, as 
well as a revolting act of irreligion ; and 
it appears strange that the patriotic sena- 
tors of 1820, after clasliing with the nobles 
and depriving so many public functionaries 
of their places, should liave thus braved 
the anger of so powerful a body as the 
clergy. 

** Having obtained possession of the 
political stage, they formed a confederacy 
to keep it exclusively to themselves ; and 
if any thing was wanting to complete their 
usurpation, it was to vote their own per- 
Xietuity, as the long parliament did in 
1642, and by means of intimidation obtain 
the King’s consent. They had an army at 
their dis^iosal, and, as was done in the 
time of Charles I., some of the King’s 
advisers were denounced as enemies of the 
state. The indignity offered to him pre- 
viously to his* abrupt departure for the 
Escurial called into action all the elements 
of collision. The reduction of the monas- 
tic orders might be deemed advisable — 
nay necessary,— so it had been thought 
liefore ; but the constitutionalists having 
resolved upon th^t inixiortant measure, 
contrived to render it doubly dangerous 
by the manner and degree in which it was 
to be executed, and the time chosen for 
carrying it into effect. Religious esta- 
blislimeuts of this kind had been i.iter- 
woven with the frame of society in Spain 
— they were considered as a principal ap- 
pendage of the religion of the state, had 
been formed by the collective fundb of 
private individuals, were associated with 
proud recollections of the x>ast, and still 
held in veneration by all excepting the 
liberal party. - When, therefore, the peo- 
ple saw those establishmenls suppressed, 
the aged, who hid spent thoir Utlle all to 
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procure^xiTi asylum for life, cast upon the 
world, and their substance bestowed upon 
persons who had set the worst possible 
example by heading a military rebellion — 
their resentment passed all bounds.*’ * 

The first commencement of civil 
war, and of that atrocious system of 
massacre, which has ever since dis- 
graced the Peninsula, is then given 
by our author; and as murder -was 
their grand weapon, so they were so 
dead to all sense of justice or shame, 
that they actually had its emblem 

ENUllAVED ON TIIEIll SEALS. It W^aS in 

the massacre of a man who had mere- 
ly counselled “ a free and national 
government.’* 

** A paper of a mixed character made 
its appearance in the capital, tending to 
excite a counter-revolutionary movement. 
It preached — ‘ No despotism and no an- 
archy — no camarilla and no factious Cor- 
tes ; hvt a free ^nd national government^ 
founded on the ancient institutions/ The 
author being discovered was thrown into 
prison, and his name ascertained to be 
Viimesa, formerly the c>'-ate of Tamajon, 
a small town in the province of Cxuadala- 
jara, seven leagues from the capital, and 
lately one of the King’s honorary chap- 
lains. At a moment of public excitement 
an incident of this kind was likely to pro- 
duce much noise in a place where idlers 
and politicians abound. A surmise got 
abroad that the prisoner, in consequence 
of his high connexions, would be protect- 
ed, and an evasion of justice was appre- 
hended. This sufficed to rouse the ar- 
dant spirits/requcntiiig the Piierla del Sol, 
and, ill the true sense of the sovereignty 
of the people, they rushed in a crowd to 
the prison, forced open the door, entered 
the curate's cell, and witli^a Vjlacksmith’s 
hammer beat out his brains, f 

“ This murder was a signal for general 
agitation. The nobles, royalist officers, 
and ex-functionaries, held up to contempt 
and derision the conduct of those who 
were unable to prevent the commission of 
such an atrocity. The ejected monks 


CMay, 

colled the peasants to arms, by invoking 
the altar and the throne, or appealing to 
their own wrongs. 

“ The large cities were, in a contrary 
sense, agitated by clubs and debating so- 
cieties. At first these clubs had been the 
organa of government ; now they wished 
to dictate the means by which the com- 
monwealth was to be saved. They pub- 
licly reproached the ministers for their 
apathy, almost accusing them of being 
leagued with the king, whom they de- 
nounced as the chief plotter, and his pa- 
lace as a ready receptacle for the Scr- 
riles.” 

And now we come to a most im- 
portant subject — one to which we ear- 
nestly request the serious attention o 
our countrymen. It is the commence- 
ment of that war of extermination, 
which, as Mr Walton justly observes, 
has ever since raged in the Penin^a. 
Let us see with wdiom the responsibi- 
lity of its introduction rests : — 

** Catalonia was the cause of great dis- 
quietude to (he constitutionalists ; and in 
order to put dowm the Army of the Faith, 
and dislodge the regency from the Seo de 
Trgel, aiiiia was appointed early in Sep- 
tember to command that principality, and 
entered on his duties at Lerida. As he 
himself states, he found * the factious, to 
the number of thirty-throe thousand, mas- 
ters of almost all the country, in x>os 5 CS- 
sion of various* strong places and for- 
tresses, protected by a great part of the 
towms, and, what was of still greater im- 
portance, they had a cciitro of union and 
government, viz. the titular Regency oj 
Spain, established in Urged; ’ adding, 

‘ these w'erc the elements which presented 
themselves in Catalonia.’ After noticing 

his preparations, he proceeds thus : * ] 

commenced operations on the 1 3tli ; and 
a month and a half sufficed me to organize 
a small army, to raise the siege of Cer- 
vera, and take possession of Castell-fuUit. 
I ordered the total destruction of this last- 
mentioned town, as a punishment for the 
obstinacy of its rebellious inhabitants and 


The i^panish tiniest. 


* ** Quiroga, for example, had capitalised his pension, and thus obtained possession 
of the Granja de Cernadas, a valuable estate near Betanzos, in Galicia, belonging to 
the monastery of San INfartin, at Santiago, of the Benedictine order, upon which he cut 
a large (quantity of timber. Others had obtained estates, the property of the suppressed 
orders, jn a similar manner.” 

This deed was celebrated in songs, sung about the streets and in the guard- 
Ij^uscs. In its commemoration, seals w'cre w'orn with a crest representing a brawny 
and naked arm holding a hammer in the hand. This seal became fashionable among 
the martillo or hammer faction, and letters at that time, received in England, frequently 
had that impression upon them: The mob were also in the habit of expressing their 
displjpasure at the conduct of an individual by boating hammers on’ the pavement under 
his windows ; a mretty significant indication of the fitte which awaited him if he sinned 
against the sovereign people. 
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(lefcmlers ; and by way of retorting the 
contempt with which they replied to the 
repeated messages I sent them, as well as 
for a warning to the rest, upon its ruins I 
ordered the following inscription to be 
placed : * Here stood Castell-fullit. Towns, 
take warning ; shelter not the enemies of 
your country* 

** Thus spoke and acted the hero of 
Catalonia at the close of 1822 ! After 
enumerating a variety of other exploits, 
the cai)tain-general comes to his attack 
upon the fortress of Urgel, where he ex- 
perienced difficulties, and cxultiiigly adds, 

‘ that in the end constancy and heroism 
were victorious, and six hundred pr..flt- 
gates and robbers, taken out of the pri- 
sons, who formed the greater part of the 
faction of the ringleader llomagosa, the 
defender of the fortress of ITrgel, expiated 
their crimes on the morning of the eva- 
cuation by their death vjion the field.* 
Tht^men thus barbarously butchered were 
royalists, the rountrymeii of this savage 
jiacificator : their only crime was that of 
having embraced a cause opposed to his 
own. 

“ As a j>roof of the sjiirit W’ith which 
the const! tutionnlisls were then actuated, 
subjoined is an abstract from a proclama- 
tion, is.sued by JVIina a few days before the 
Duke d’Angoulcme entered Madrid : — 

* Art. 1 . All persons who may have been 
members of a junta, society, or corpora- 
tion opposed to the present system of go- 
vernment, as well as those who may have 
enlisted men or conspired against the con- 
stitution, shall he irrevocably shot i]ie in- 
stant they are taken. Art. 2. Any town 
in which the inhabitants are called out 
against the constitutional troops shall he 
burned to ashes, and till 09ie stone is not 
lift upon another* — At the same time that 
the governor of Catalonia published this 
proclamation, General Villacainpa at Se- 
ville issued a similar edict, in which he 
declared that ‘ every one w’ho by word or 
deed co-operates in the rebellion shall* he 
held to heja traitor, and pmiished as such ; 
further, that any one knowing the situa- 
tion of the factious and concealing it shall 
be held to be a traitor, and as such treat- 
ed.' This edict closes with the following: 

‘ The members of the municipalities of 
towns situated at 4hc distance of six 
leagues from a constitutional column, who 
may fail hourly to send in a report of the 
movements of the factious in their vicini- 
ty, shall pay ou# of their own property a 
liiie of ten thousand rials ; and if any in- 
jury arise out of the omission, he shall he 
judged in a military manner.’ ” 

It was, therefore, not without rea- 
son, that, on the 20th November 182^ 
Count Nesselrode declared, in a public 
§tate paper, expressive of the feelings 


and resolutions of the Allied Powers 
regarding Spain — 

“ Anarchy appeared in the train of re- 
volution — disorder in that of anarchy. 
Long years of tranquil possession ceased 
to be a sufficient title to property; the 
most sacred rights were disputed ; ruinous 
loans and contributions unceasingly re- 
newed, destructive of public wealth and 
ruinous to private fortunes. Religion was 
despoiled of her patrimony, and the throne 
of popular respect. The royal dignity 
was outraged, the supreme authority hav- 
ing passed over to assemblies induenced 
by the blind passions of the multitude. To 
conijilete these calamities, on the 7th July 
hloo'l was seen to flow in the 'palace, 
whilst civil war raged throughout the Pen- 
insula.” 

The armed intervention to which 
those events in the Peiiiiisuhi gave rise 
on the part of France in 1823, is well 
know'n, and when put to the proof, it 
speedily appeared on how liollow a 
foundation the whole ftbric of revolu- 
tionary power in the Peninsula, 'ivith 
its whole adjuncts of chutch spoliation, 
democratic plunder, and royalist mas- 
sacre, really rested. The French 
troops marched without opposition 
from the Bidassoa to Cadiz ; hardly a 
shot was fired in defence of the consti- 
tution of 1812 ; even the armed inter- 
vention of a stranger, and the hateful 
presence of French soldiers, ever so 
obnoxious in Spain, could not rouse 
any resistance to the invaders. The 
recollection of the legions of Napo- 
leon, and the terrible hardships of the 
Peninsular war, were forgotten in the 
more recent horrors of democratic 
ascendency. But an event happened 
at Corunna which made a profound 
impression, and powerfully contribu- 
ted to stamp on the future progress of 
the contest that savage character, by 
which it is still unhappily distin- 
guished. 

“ At Corunna the most barbarous oc- 
currence of the many which sullied the 
annals of the constitutional contest took 
place. The French guns commanded tlie 
hay, in consequence of which a number 
of royalists confined in a pontoon rose 
u}>oii their guards, cut the cables, and 
drifted out with the tide. Fearful that the 
other prisoners in the Castle of 8an Anton 
might equally escape, the military governor 
on the 22d ordered fifty-two of them to he 
brought to the town, ai\d in the afternoon 
they were ^lodged in the prison’; but the 
civil authorities objecting to this step, in 
consequence of the crowded state of the 
pilgotiB} M well as oT the convents, th^ 
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unhappy mien put into a small vessel 
convoyed down the bay. . After 
doubling the point on which the castle 
stands, and in front of the light-house, 
called Hhe Tower of Hercules, they were 
br&mffhi vp in ptttrs from under the hatches, 
and hound together bach to back and 
throumdnto the sea. One of the victims, 
Meing the fate which awaited him, jumpeil 
into the water before his hands were tied, 
and endeavoured to escape by swimming ; 
iMit, being pursued by some of his execu- 
tioners in a i>ont, they beat out Ins brains 
with their oars. The tide cast the bodies 
of these unfortunate creatures ashore, 
where they were the next morning found 
by the French soldiers on guard. Gene- 
ral Bourke sent in a flag of truce, com- 
plaining of this atrocious act; but the 
monster in command, who had given 
orders for its perpetration, had, in the 
mean time, together wdth several other 
patriots, made off in a British steamer, 

■ and eventually found his way to England, 
where he shared fj^at hospitality which wa^i 
experienced by the other referees. On 
the 12th August, Corunna capitulated.” 

Nor were these atrocities confined 
to the north the Peninsula. At 
Granada and Malaga, the same scenes 
were enacted ^ith even deeper cir- 
cumstances of horror. 

** So insolent had tlie nationah become 
at Granadl; that royalists and persons of 
moderate politics could no longer live in 
the place. Of these a party of about fif- 
teen resolved to withdraw into the coun- 
try ; but no sooner had tl«^ left the su- 
burbs than they were denounced as hav- 
ing gone out to form a guerilla. The 
''iiationals instantly pursued them, and at 
the distance of two leagues succeeded iu 
capturing seven, the rest escaping. Among 
the party seized was Father Oauna, an old 
and venerable professor fti the convent of 
San Antonio Ahad, the rest, customhouse 
guards and officers on half-pay. All, in- 
dludinlg the friar, were bound to the tails 
df horses, — in this manner led into the 
city and paraded through the^treets ; after 
which, to add to tl\,e indignity, they w'ore 
east into the dungeons of what u called 
the lower or common prison, and^erded 
wi^ felons. Leaflimg some days after- 
wards where the few who escaped had re- 
tired to, the eager naiioneds again sallied 
iTofth, ai^ succeeded in surprising five at 
the Utile town of Colomera, situated iu the 
moimtoins, four leagues from Granada. 
Thdb hands being bonnd behind them, 
they worn brutally assassinated on a small 
rid^ ef huts overlooking the bridge Cubit* 
las. do ferociously did the nationals 
rireal thrif vefigeottee upon these victims 
of Che# fury, that their mangled 


bodies could not l)e recognised by their 
friends, who the next day went out to 
bury them. Among the victims were two 
officers of the guards, flic hanflsomc:it 
youths in the province. 

** The seven confined in prison de- 
manded an enquiry inlo the causes of their 
aiTcst and detention ; but nothing appear- 
ing against them beyond their being re- 
puted royalists, which did not exactly war- 
rant the penalty of death, the nationals 
felt afraid that their victims would escape. 
In the afternoon of the 4fh February they 
therefore got up a commotion in the usual 
way, and, heated with wine, groups passed 
along the streets, demanding the heads of 
Father Osiina and his companions. Beach- 
ing tlje front of the prison, they set up 
yells, to be beard by the inmates, reitet- 
ating their demand, and endeavouring to 
force a passage through the gate, where a 
sergeant and a few sohhers v,*ore goncra’ly 
posted; but when the uproar commenced. 
General Villacainiia, tlic governor, donbled 
the guard, and stationed a lieutenant there. 
The mob being disapiioiiited, went aw.iy. 

' In the evening the lieutenant was 
changed, and an officer in the coiifitlenee 
of the nationals was placed at the prison- 
gate. -The commotion was now renewed, 
and the leaders of the mob assembling at a 
noted coffeehouse in the Plaza Kueva, 
their usual resort, the death of the prison- 
ers was at bnce decreed. Sure of their 
game, the, .brave nationals hurried ofl to 
the prison, whore tliey wore recidved with 
a volley of musketry, pointed so high 
that tbe balls struck midway up the wall 
of the cathedral, fronting tlicv prison-gate, 
where the marks are stiU scon. This 
saved appearances, and the commanding 
officer thought his rcsjionsibility sufficiently 
covered. The bloo»l-thirsty mob now 
rushed into the prison, tlie leaders With 
their faces blackened and their ]>ersons 
disguised. Fire inmates in separate cells 
uere soon laid prostrate upon the ground, 
cooked with stabs. One of them, posteil 
in a comer, manfully defended liirnself with 
a pillow, which dropped frqin his liands 
after they had literatcly been cut to pieces. 

“ Father Osuna was now led forth, — 
as the old man supposed, that his life 
might be saved ; but no sooner had he 
gpne fifteen paces befond the prison-gate 
and turned the corner of a narrow street, 
than he received a sabre-cut on the top 
of his bald head. He lifted up hts hand 
to the streaming wound, and at the same 
moment a blow^nocked him against the 
waH, upon which the bloody imprint of his 
hand left as he endeavoured to save 
Umself from falling. Dropping to the 
^^und, he was beaten with sticks and cut 
with knives. Supposing him dead, the 
mob dispersed % when the gaoler, hearing 
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his moans, conveyed him back to the pri- 
son, where his wounds were dressed. The 
next day, the heroic nationah, hearing that 
Father Osuna Still survived, flew to the 
})rison ; when one of them, after insulting 
tuid upbraiding him for his royalist prin- 
ciples, put a pistol to his right ear, and 
blew bis brains vpon the opposite wait, 
where the bloody traces were seen till 
within the two last years, and till the in- 
terior of the prison was repaired. The 
seventh victim, who had been conveyed to 
the upper i)rison, wiis mprdered under 
similar circiimstaiiecs. These scenes ended 
in n drunken frolic ; and if they occurred 
in 182-‘l, can apy one be astonished that 
they should now be repeated ? ” 

Our heart sickens at these atroci- 
ties ; hut the exhibition of them at this 
crisis is an indispensable duty on the 
part of every lover of truth and jus- 
tice. It is now the g‘ame of thp Eng- 
lish liberals to withdraw all sympathy 
from Don Carlos and his heroic fol- 
lowers, by constantly representing him 
as a blood-thirsty tyrant, a monster 
mtifit to live, with whom the infamous 
system of giving no quarter origina- 
ted. The documents and historical 
facts now quoted may show how 
totally unfounded is this assertion. 
Hero we have the liberals of Spain, — 
the humane, philanthropic revolution- 
ists of the Peninsula, committing these 
atrocities when at the helm of afiaii^, 
not only before the royalists, hut ten 
2 /ears hefoie the death of Ferdman/d, 
and when Don Carlos was still living 
secluded in private life. These mas- 
sacres were commencedjby the liberals 
wdien ill possession of the government, 
the fortresses, the treasury, the army. 
When such friglitful deeds of blood 
stained their first successes over their 
helpless royalist antagonists, it is not 
surprising that a profound feeling of 
indignation was roused throngh the 
whole Peninsula, wliich has rendered 
it the most difficult of tasks to mode- 
rate the sanguinary character of the 
confiict in subsequent times. Hither- 
to, be it observed, the massacres had 
been all on our side ; not one act of 
retaliation had taken place on the parts 
of their opponents. 

WMh truth it may be said, that the 
revolutionaig^arty are ever the same ; 
they learn nothing, they forget no- 
thing. Mr Walton thus sums up,»m 
a few words, the series of criirifes and 
follies which had thus twice precipitated 
the democrats of 4he Peninsula from 
the possession of absolute authority. 


" The follies and illegalities coilihiitted 
by the Cortes from the moment of their 
assembhng at Cadiz may be easily traced^ 
in the pages of this narrative ; and yet the 
same* follies and illegalities were at Madrid 
and Cadiz repeated in 1820, 21, 22, and 
2il. The Cortes first became the legisla- 
tors of the laud by means of a flag^t act 
of usurpation, which, under the pfttence 
of being legally constituted, they sustained 
at all hazards ; the second time they rose 
into power by the aid of a ipilitary mu- 
tiny, and were not prudent enough to steer 
clear of the very shoals upon Which they 
had previously been stranded. The first 
lime, they had a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing the evils of precipitate and ill-consi- 
dered legislation : they then beheld events 
pregnant with lessons of political wisdom, 
and still had not the sense or the courage 
to correct old mistakes when chance again 
placed the hehn of state within their grasp. 
On both occasions they fell from the same 
ciiuses. Public indignation burled them 
from their seats in 1814; and in, 1823 
they wore overpowered/ by the arms 
of France, "but b> the displeasure of their 
own countrymen, disgusted and wearied 
out with the turmoils in which they had 
been kept, as well as by the many atroci- 
ties which they had witnessed. 'Hieir 
army of 96,750 men was gradually fritter- 
ed away; and while in fortified town* 
they werp vainly denouncing vengeance, 
in the interior the lips of thousands greet- 
ed the Puke d’Aiigoulcme, and welcomed 
him as the liberator of tlieir king and 
rountr>’.” 

The situation of Ferdinand VJI., 
when thus a second time restored to 
his thpone, was surrounded with diffi- 
culties. Not only had most furious 
passions been awakened fti the royal- 
ists by the savage and unealled-for 
massacres qf their opponents, but the 
public^ interosti' in every department 
liad suffered tse a degree hardly con- 
ceivable in fo short a period as that of 
the revel ution^y domination. 

“ The new ministers,** says Walton, 
“ who were the best men the country could 
produce, found every thing unhinged and 
in disorder. misfortunes of ivliidi 

the Cadiz code was so^,. lamentable a me- 
morial, daily showed themselves in softie 
new shape. The more the state of the 
counti^ was inquired into, the more 
grant the errors, ' if not the guilt, of the 
fallen party appeared. The reports from 
the provinces were appalling — the treasury 
empty, and foreign credit destroyed. .On 
isolated points the shades of opinion might 
have varied ; but in the condemnation of 
the acts of the liberMs, the pubiic voice 
WM imanimeusi Then’-only waB||hicer- 





sen- 


l^dl nature 

of their yokt.^ 

An aJttiieBUr waft immediatply pub^ 
lialied the ^ng. The exceptions 
ware nomeronst amounting to nearly 
two lAiousaiui persons; but they 
wm*chiefly assassins — ^men whom no 
asmcaity could reach.’* The means 
<tf being reinstated in favour were 
amply afforded to those who were not 
actually stained wkh blood ; and great 
numbers were immediately reinstated 
in their employments. The rest, for 
the most part, withdrew to France aud 
England, where they lived for many 
years, maintained by public or pri- 
vate charity, and an object of mis- 
taken intw^st to the English people, 
who believed that the selfish projects 
of aggran^cment from which they 
had been dashed ■were those of frcc- 
dmn and public happiness. 

The repeated and ludicrous at- 
ttopts which the Spanish Revolution- 
ists at this period made to regain their 
footiDg in the Peninsula smcc 182*1 
■to 1830, and the instant and total fail- 
ure of them all, demonstrated in the 
clearest manner the slender hold they 
had of the public mind, and the strong 
sense of the horrors of revolutionary 
sway which the cxpenence ot their 
government bad generally produced. 

Doubtless the government of the 
Royalists during the period of their 
ascendency, from 1824 to the death 
of Ferdinand in 1833, was not per- 
fect, Tbe INIinisters df the King 
must have been more than hiii%Lu if, 
in a country in Vhicb such a ro voli- 
tionary partydiad obtained for so ovot 
short a time an ascendency, they 
could at once have closed the foun- 
tains of evil. ♦ 

“ INIorc,** says ^Ir WaSton, “ jjprhaps 
inight hare been done — niaiiy abuses were 
le& mtouehed ; still eomuieree ami agri- 
culture continued ii^a progressive state of 
improvement. Tj^b public burdens had 
also gipsatly dinpmshed. Chidcr the ad- 
miniitration of tlie Qortes, the general 
taxes levied were equal fo ^00 iniHioiis of 
ifiMa, afterwards they were redueed\o 40, 
^nd the pjrovineial ismts from 29.i millions 
lowered to 130. The best test is pgrhaps 
IbatfOf the finances ; uu idea of ^luch may 
be formed from the subjoined api>roxi- 
jnate statements, founded upon eoiTeit 

«4jf^i(QVeign debt created by ^ 

from Septem- 
ber 1820 to October 

‘18^ » , , .£19.000,000 


DHjtohy tho.kU^, iVom Oc-. 
tober 18:23 to September 
1830 . , . 5,000,000 

Foreign debt cancelled by 

the Cortes . . None ! 

Ditto by the king . . 1 ,000,000 

Interest paid on domestic 

debt by the Cortes . None ! 

Since the restoration . Paid regularly. 
Public expenditure lUider 

the Cortes . . 0,648,133 

Ditto bince the restoration 4,107,772” 

Thus it appears that the Liberal 

Goveniment, during their short reign, 
from October 1820, to October 1823, 
that is, in//eoyea?s, had contracted, 
in spite of all tlie produce of the con- 
fiscated church lujlds, MMTLIN Mll- 
LloNs sTiiiiiN(, of debt; aud that, in 
the next sinn, the Kincr’s Govern- 
ment had only contracted n\i : that 
the Cortes paid no infrJtst on the n i- 
tional debt, and tlu' Kii paivi it rc- 
guUrly. Finally , that the annu il ev- 
pchditurc of the \ half 

greater, bc'^idcs their cuormou-* loans, 
than tjtiat of the Kiujr. So imu h f)r 
the re ilizitioii of the bics'-iiiars of cheap 
and good governnient by the Spajiish 
Revolutionists ! 

Rut the time "Wiis now ,mj)juo:u*1i- 
ing when the east dowui and de^jjair- 
ing Democrats of Spain weio again 
to bo (doyated to suprcnio power, and, 
by the aid of liberal governinenls in 
1 ranee and Dnglaii'l, a civil war 
lighted up in the Penin'^uhi, uiiexaiii- 
pled in niodc'ni Time's fur ecui'^taney 
and courage on the one ^hle, and 
cruelty and mea])afih on the other. 

Ferdinand VII., iu hi- latter years 
had ihariied a fourth wife, by whom 
Whe had no son, but one dang liter. 
By the Spauish' law*, which, in thK 
particular, is an adoption, under cer- 
tain modification*!, ol tlie famous Salie 
law, fennJes w'ere excluded fiom the 
succession to the throne ; aud this or- 
der of ‘.uceessidn to the Spanish 
Crown had been guaranteed by all 
the powers of Europe, and especially 
England, by^tlio treaty of Utrecht. 
It had^ regulated tlie succession to the 
(hroiic . for an hundred gnd thirty 
years. Ferdinand, however, de- 
clining both ill years and meiAil vi- 
gour. The Queen was naturally uc- 
sirous of securing the succession to 
offspring, and she was* a wo< 
man of capacity and intrig^^e well 
fitted for such an enterprise. Upon 
this state of matters, the Liberals im- 
mediately fixed all their hopes, i^nd 
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artfully racceeded, by implicating the queen also knew that this feeling chiefly 
King and Queen in an alteration of led to her own marriage, and it was agreed 
the order of succession in favour of that the most propitious moment for the 
their daughter, both to divide the developement of the plan would b© the 
Royalist party, distracted between the termination of the rejoicings to which the 
pretensions of the royal competitors, announcement of her pregnacy had given 
to conceal their own selfish projects 

of aggrandisement under a pretended which this extraordi- 

zeal for the maintenance of the new change in the Constitution was 

order of descent, and to engraft the introduced is thus detailed 
interest of a disputed succession on « j,, the Gazette of the 6th April, 1830, 
the iiativo deformity of a merely sor- to the astonishment of every one, an edict, 
did revolutionary movement. dated March 29th, appeared with the fol- 

Tho magnitude and importance of lowing remarkable heading ; — ‘ Pragmatic 
the vast change on which the Liberal Sanction, having the force of law, decreed 


party had now adventured is thus 
ably stated by Mr Walton: — 

“ The law wJiich excluded females when 
there was mahi issue was precise and j>er- 
ei’iptor}. It had het'ii (‘iiaeled Avith the 
due concurrence of the Cortes, and form- 
t‘d j)nrt of a geiun'al settlein<Mit of tlie peace 
of I'^urope, guaranteed h\ Kngland aud 
IVance. This law AAa.s besides recorded 
in the statute-book, and for one hundred 
ami twenty years Jiud beoji held as the only 
rule of sucvensioi]. Its abrogation, then*- 
foiv, was a matter of the most serious con- 
sideration, aflIeeJing nor only 4lie prospec- 
li' {' .‘hiinis of the king s l)rotli( r, sfreiigtli- 
om d as they A\cr(‘ Ija lii** popularity and 
tl' ‘ *’oyaIiht intcrv'at win* eh be represented, 
but al<o tli 0 ‘*e of other inonibers of the 
Tlourboii family who caino after him in the 
hm' of ouocessioii. The undertaking was 
imlecd arduous aud awlul, in coiismjucnee 
of the extensive changes wliich it was 
likely to introduce. 

“ It was not a matter of iiu're fainih 
a^iiiMiulihCinent upon which the queen had 
St I her heart. The jiroposed measure 
aros(‘ out of no wish to revive a principle 
snc<*es.sfull} inaiiilaiiied in former times. 
It was parLtif a^system of which therawas 
a further action iu reserve. ^lore and 
deeper mischief was contemplated than 
that of depriving one branch of its here- 
tlitarv riglits. The alteration in the esta~ 
hlished rule was intended as a seal to a 
rei'olution. This was the light in which 
Ferdinand himself viewed the proposal 
when first made to him ; and although his 
scruples gradually gave w'ay when he found 
himself beset by the creatures and piip])ets 
of the queen, there was no other period 
of his life in which his resolution on this 
point could h^kve' been shaken. Kven then 
the whole sche^pic would, haye failed, if a 
clever and fascinating woman had not been 
the principal' agent. Her great ainf^'iis 
to raise up a barrier between the Infante 
Don Carlos and the throne, and the king’s 
jealousy of hiS brother’s popularity w’^as the 
chord touched with most ellect. The 
VOL. XLI. NO. CC'LIX. 


by King Charles IV. on the petition of the 
Cortes for 1789, and ordered to be pub- 
litdied by his reigning majesty for the per- 
pefiial observance of law 2, title 15, par-_ 
tida 2, establishing the regular succession 
to the crown of Sjiaiii ; ’ alleged to have 
been in force for seven hundred years. 

“ The publication was also carried into 
effect Avith the usual solemnities. The 
rain fell in torrents ; nevertheless the nia- 
gisl rates and heralds juroceedcd to do their 
duty by rea^ling the decree aloud and 
jiosting it up in the public places. The 
streets of Madrid wore thronged with an 
anxious and inquiring multitude, Avho did 
not hesitate, in no measured terms, to 
express their surprise and disgust at this 
glaring imposture. Nobody could under- 
stand how the reigning soa creign, of his 
OAvn will and accord, could venture to 
sanction a laAv alleged to have been passed 
by his father forty-one years before, 
and which, even if it liad then been pet^- , 
feoted (and the reverse AAas the case), 
could not be held valiil for obvious rea- 
sons.” 

It is not our intention td follow Mr 
WaUcJti through- his able argument 
against the legality of the change 
thus unceremoniously introduced of 
the Kintjs own authority ^ without any 
recourse w’^hatever to a Cortes or any 
other national authority. It was not 
even attempted to get any sucli au- 
thority ; but it was pretended that it 
had been granted when the altcratioDr 
on the laxv of succession had been 
,madc by Charles IV. in 1789. The 
* absurdity of supposing that so import- 
ant a matter as the descent of the 
Crowm. 45 ould be legally altered by a 
pretended act «f a king on the peti- 
tion of the Cortes, without its even 
being known, or even heard of, for 
forty years after its alleged enact- 
ment, is too obvious to require illus- 
tration. Add to this, that the pre- 
tended alteration by Charles IV. has 
2 p 
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never yet been prodacedt or seen by 
any one ; and that the fact of its ex- 
istence rests on the assertion of a bed- 
ridden doting King in favour of his 
own daughter. And even if such a 
deed did exist, it would, by the funda- 
mental laws of Spain, be utterly null 
in a question with Don Carlos, or the 
princes bom before its promulgation, 
as not having been published to the 
magistrates of the provinces in the 
way required by the Constitution. 
The more defective the title of the 
Queen to the crown, however, the 
better for the Liberals ; they had now 
a revolutionary dynasty implicated in 
their struggle for supreme power. 

Upon the publication of this decree, 
Don Carlos, the next male in succes- 
sion, and directly struck at by the or- 
dinance, was solicited by the chief 
nobles of Spain instantly to assume 
the government. 

Several gramlees,” says Mr '\Valt6ij, 
“ now leagued with the opposite pavtj, 
together w’ith geiwrala and other influen- 
tial j^ersons, urged the Infante Don Carlo- 
to come forward and accept the crown, 
not onh us his right, but also the only 
means of preserving public Iraiiquillity 
The conscientious prince rejected their 
ofler, though well aware of the extent of 
his popularilj in every part of the king • 
dom ; alleging that so long as the kiim 
lived, he wovld never do an act dcroya- 
tory to his character^ either as a hroihei 
or a subject. He was then invited to t.ike 
the regency upon himself, which, it was 
argued, could be done without any viola- 
tion of his principles, on the plea of the 
king’s illness, and to rescue the country 
from a dreadful crisis : hut again the 
prince declined to interfere, observing, 
that his rights and those of his family were 
clear and still well protected ; protesting 
that he would not bake any step that might 
hereafter render his conduct liable to mis- 
representation. Had the prince then lifted 
up his hand, the regency, and eventually 


the crown, would have beeu his own : 
Spain would have been saved from the 
horrors of a long and sanguinary civil war. 
But where is the man who does not re- 
spect the prince’s motives of action — who 
does not admire the disinterestedness with 
which he refused a sceptre already within 
his grasp ? ” 

The Cortes never was assembled 
to deliberate on the alteration of the 
order of succession, or consent to it ; 
but a limited number of creatures of 
the court (seventy-six in number; were 
convoked in June 20, 1833, to swear 
allegiance to the King’s danglitcr, as 
a princess whose title to the throne 
was unquestionable. A protest W'us 
on that occasion taken by the Xen])o- 
litan and Sardinian amhassadoi^ 
against the ch.angc, on grounds ai)pa- 
rently unansw^erihle. And oven 
all the etTort> and innuonee of the 
Court could not give a n:itioo:d cha- 
racter to the ocrcauony', di-'pol tlu* 
gh)oniy ])roH.*iit iiiu'iit'- with which 
evf»n the iiir.nblost of the sj)Oolcitor'' 
were in>pirocl. 

“ 8ovciitv--i\ pojiular dolcgnloshad been 
«iuumorK 'l,”says Walton, to take part in a 
diiiiii) sIjow, at a moment whcMi two of tlu* 
most iiiii)ortant (pi(*«>tion- which over pro- 
spntod thenisolvos to jmblic (‘»»t'.sid. ‘ration 
agilau*<l tin* c(>untry. Tlu* logalitj (.»1‘ the 
alteration in the law of succession, and the 
appointinenlora regent in ea-e ol’the king’*= 
death, were |>(>inL^ w'iih, evtiw bo{!\ 
thought, ought to have been suhniittoci to 
the <,'oi’to-, ii .'.iioh was the eha’Mctor 
thu DH'din:. just dihsohrd. Tlie world 
had been ostentatiously inrorir.ed that, 
when those of i78P met for tin* purpose 
of acknowledging the Prim e of Ahluria*^, 
the question of succession was introduced, 
and this circumstance, after the lai)sc of 
nearly half a century, made a jflea for the 
establishment of a n*Mv rule* : why then all 
this silence iio'v, in defiance of i)ublic 
ojnniou ? The On *eii, at the ntomeiit, 
was siuiveme, and her rival a voluntary 


^ “ The law of 1713 was enacted by the chief of a new dynasty, with all the for- 
malities that*werc requisite and indispensable to its validity, and at a time when a 
concurrence of extraordinary and distressing circumstances justified the propriety of 
a new law of succession ; that it is a law consecrated by more than a century of unin- 
terrupted existence ; that it was the necessary consequence of the stipulations which 
secured the throne of Spain to the grandson of Louis XIV., and to his male descend- 
ants, and that the weighty reasons in which it originated continue to subsist. 

“ ‘ We have further considered, that an order of succession established as this was, 
by the consent and under the guarantee of the principal powers of Kurope, and re- 
cognised successively in various treaties concluded with those powers, has become obli- 
gatory and unalterable, and has transmitted to all the descendants of Philip V. rights 
which, as they were obtained by the sacrifice of other rights, they cannot relinciuish 
without material injury to themselves, and without failing in the consideration due to 
the illustrious head and founder of ilieir dynasty/' 
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exile in a foreign land. Every precaution 
had also been adopted to secure the re- 
turn of deputies, if not favourable to her 
views, at least belonging to the movement 
party ; and the capital was besides crowded 
with troops. And yet the Queen and her 
advisers had not the covraffc to trust the 
decision of two plain questions to a meet- 
ina of their own calling ; fearful that 
among its members some lurking royalist 
might be found to expose their injustice, 
and argue the illegality of their acts. Anj 
syinj)athics then excited in favour of the 
Infante, might have been ruinous to a 
cause only half consolidated. It therefore 
became necessary to carry on the delusion, 
by again resorting to sophistry, tergiver- 
sation, and calumny.’^ 

Moan while, however, every eflbrt 
was made to lill all offices of trust in 
the army .and civil department with 
libt'rals of known resolution and de- 
termined character, who then found 
themselves, to their infinite joy, in eon- 
sequenee of tlie disjiulcd .succession 
they had contrived to get up to the 
throne, reinstated a third time in the 
))0*5scssion of that authority from which 
they had been twice chased by the 
o\i)erienoed evils of tlicir sway, and 
tlie genor<il indignation of the people, 
lu a few months their preparations 
were conqilete. Such had been their 
aeli^ ily, that all the offices in the state ; 
all the fortresses in the coiintry ; all 
tile commands in tlio army, w'ore in 
.cthcir hands. At the same time Don 
t’arlos was banished ; his adherents 
discouraged ; his cause to all appear- 
ance desperate. Suddenly reinforced 
through the intrigues of the Queen 
for licr dj lighter, by the whole weight 
of Government, the Revolutionists 
had completely regained their ascend- 
ant. Yet, even in these circumstances, 
such was their iinpoj Hilarity in conse- 
quence of the numberless corrupt and 
atrocious acts of which they had been 
guilty, that all these iireparatlons 
would have been unavailing to force an 
unpopular and revolutionary change 
of government on the country, had it 
not been for the instant and powerful 
support which the Liberals in Spain 
received on the death of Ferdinand 
from the democratic government of 
France and Ehigland. 

“ Ferdinand died,” says Walton, “ on 
ii9th September, 1833. The account of 
his decease was transmitted to I*aris 
by telegraph, and the next day a 
courier departed with orders to M. de 
Rayneval to declare that the French go- 
vernment was disposed to acknowledge 


the young princess as soon as the official 
notification of the demise of the crown 
arrived. This step had doubtless been 
agreed upon with the British Government, 
in anticipation of an event long expected; 
and to this joint determination, and the 
immediate announcement of it in the Mad- 
rid Gazette, it was that the Queen chiefly 
owed the ascendency which she gained in 
the first period of her regency. At that 
time the eyes of all Spain were upon 
England and France. They, as it were, 
held the balance in their own hands ; for 
the numerous aud influential Spaniards, 
who w^ere disposed to assort the rights of 
the lawful heir, intimidated by the exten- 
sive pre])aratious of the government, and 
discouraged by the absence of their natu- 
ral leader, held back from any attempt 
against the usurped poAver of the regent, 
through fear that for the moment opposi- 
tion would be fruitless. Many coloiuds of 
regiments intrusted with command — even 
soiiH' liberals of the old school, sensible 
that the country was on the ca e of a civil 
W'ar, hesitated, and onlyjoinod the Queen’s 
cause when they saw it ])oin])Ously pro- 
claimed that England and France had de- 
clared in her favour and thrown their 
powerful aid into her scale.” 

“ The British and French Governments 
may be said to have then assumed the 
right to dictate to Spain who should reign 
over her ; and, a.^ if it was not enough to 
have appointed to the throne, to have 
taken upon tln^msclves to n.'ime a regent ; 
for it is impossible to believe that the go- 
vernments of the two countries wrhich n)ost 
conlributed to the settlement elfectcd by 
Philip V. were really convinced of the 
legality of the last measures of Ferdinand 
VII. to annul that settlement ; or that, with 
their boasted attachment to the principles 
of a limited monarchy, they could be sin- 
cere in professing a belief tliat the imu’c 
testamentary provision of an uxorious and 
enfeebled king could disinherit the right- 
ful heir to th6 throne, and subvert the 
fundamental laws of his country.” 

The result of this possession of the 
treasury, the scat of Government, the 
army, w ith their powerful foreign sup- 
port", is well known. The Queen w^as 
proclaimed tliroughout the kingdom ; 
and although partial risings in favour 
of Don Carlos took place in almost 
every province, yet as that Prince w'as 
in exile, and his adherents unarmed 
and scattered, they were without dif- 
ficulty suppressed by the military force, 
1 00,000 strong, now at the disposal of 
the Liberals. But as Mr Walton 
justly observes, 

“ The Spaniards in the end w’ill redress 
their own wrongs. They w'ill not submit to 
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insult and proscription ; the popular thunder 
will never cease to roll until the confederacy 
formed between the Spanish liberals and 
their foreign allies is dissolved for ever. 
Already, indeed, are the oppressors of 
18*23 and 1833 treading on a terrible 
volcano, surrounded by every sign of past 
ravage and inipeinling explosion. Neither 
the queen, nor the party by which she is 
upheld, has any hold upon the confidence 
or affections of the Spanish people ; the 
views of the one, in endeavouring to 
secure the throne to her daughter by an 
outrage iii)on her late husband's memory, 
are too unjust and too revolting to pros- 
per ; whilst the object of the others, in 
seizing upon power for a third time, is as 
apparent now as it was before. Were the 
liberals really friends of constitutional 
order — known for their adherence to set- 
tled systems of reform — disposed to admit 
changes founded upon principles of tried 
merit — taught by experience and ad\er- 
sity to j)refer plans of a i)ractical character 
and easy results to dangerous theories ami 
extravagant notions — in a Mord, were 
they prei)ared to sacrifice their party pre- 
judices to the general wants and wishes* of 
the country, they might still have repaired 
their former errors and spared the effusion 
of blood. 

“ So far, their cry for freedom has (»nlj 
been another name for social disorganiza- 
tion,— their return to power tha com- 
mencemeiit of an uncontrolled career af 
emtrage and murder. Their oflicial exist- 
ence seems to depend on thv^ rej)etition of 
previous follies and crimes. Idace and 
pelf in their opinion cannot be secured 
unless the Revolution is completed b\ the 
utter extermination of the rogaliUs : thej 
equally disregard the la^vs and the public 
voice. The Spaniards have alwajs evinced 
a scrupulous respect for ancient forms, as 
well as an aversion to changes in their 
institutions ; and now they are told that 
they must have nothing that does not boar 
a modern stamp. They have been dis- 
tinguished beyond other nations by a jea- 
lous love of their country and a horror of 
foreign dictation ; but they are now in- 
formed that they must he satisfied with 
such rulers, and such a form of govern- 
ment, as the liberals of London and Paris 
muy he gi aciously pleased to hestow on 
tJusm. In one breath they are branded as 
ignorant and prejudiced bigots, and in the 
next called uiiOii to admit changes of a 
refined kind long before society is in a 
state to receive them.” 

The civil war soon after commenced 
in Navarre, and we again pray the par- 
ticular attention of our readers to the 
mingled perfidy and cruelty by which, 
from the very first, it was distinguished 
by the queen's forces ; a cruelty so atro- 


cious, and uniformly adhered to, as to 
have rendered altogether unavoidable 
the frightful reprisals wdiich have ever 
since prevailed in the Peninsula. 
Lorenzo w^as the Christ ino general 
in Navarro — Santos Ladron the po- 
pular leader. The former, fearful ()f* 
the issue of the contest, privately con- 
veyed a message to Don Santos, sig- 
nifying his wish to have a coufereiiee 
to prevent the effusion of blood. 

“ This message was cordially receive 1, 
and in an unguarded rnonient Don Saiilo.s 
agreed to meet his ad\ei>ary, judging b\ 
this .step that he \^as proim)ting tlie inte- 
rests of humanity and the .‘uKancoiueiit of 
the cause which he hud hO ft‘rsoiit!\ em- 
hracod. Without a written eimageinent 
or previous formality, a private meeting 
was agreed upon, and the two generals, 
with their rcs])ei'live btafVs and a few at- 
tendant',. proceeded to the appointed sjtot, 
a short distance bevond I os Arens. 

.‘“‘aintos LadrotJ tni.h'.ru uve 1 lo per- 
suade Loi\'i‘zo that lie v.is vvn-ng in sup- 
porting the ^^fiu-en’- c.e.ise; and in ll.e 
most fo'ding m minu' pointed out I’ne cahi- 
nii(it*s in which (he tountry was aliout to 
be iinoheil. it bi'ing evident that the l.iw s 
ami the gnat majciiilv of the ])('ople wtre 
in favour oi ( liarU^s lie nllmled to 
tlie uuforLiinate eoiilest of 1S20, which, 
he .said, was about lo be renewed. Tie 
ajipealed to l.oren/.o’s i»atri« 't^m and i\‘- 
ligion, and, as one (*hler in rank and Mioie 
experienced, inq'ioreu liini lo sp:uv ti 
effusion of blood. Finding llial he iiui'-l 
make no in'prossio:) njinn tin quee’ s 
repres(‘iitativ (', >anios J.adron 
lior^e and waa idxuil to withdraw, whin 
Lorenzos people thv-d ni)on him. Ills 
horse fell, ami .is lu* was extricating him- 
self from his stirrup, tlie thips of Ids frock- 
coat flow ojion, ami underneath di-covered 
the general's sash. The •^ight of the in- 
signia of his rank inflamed thi‘ i.qiaiity of 
the Chrirtiiio^. and llie> inished upon tin' 
dismounted cldelta’.n, eiger lo g.'iiu .so 
valual.lc a pri^e and the t orivsjjoiiding 
riwaid. .Sinios Ladron, who had been 
alreinly wounded by the treacherous fire 
of the C'hristinoB, wa.s conveyed to Pam- 
plona, and, without being admitted to a 
hearing, was, with thirty-two of his com- 
panions, subjected to the mockery of a 
court-martial and condemned to death. In 
vain the provincial deputation and the 
Bishop of Pamplona implored the viceroy 
and the military governor to suspend the 
execution till the matt<'r could he referred 
to iSIadrid ; all intercession wa.s vain. It 
was answered that the formalities of a 
court-martial had been fully observed, and 
it was now impossihlc to alter the .sen- 
tence, In reality, the authorities were 
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eager to recommend themselves to the 
JMatlrid government by executing with 
precipitate activity the orders of a re- 
morseless imlicy, and they were w'dl aware 
that nothing could bo more dbf>tastefnl I 0 
their employers than arty hesitation in dis- 
charging the bloody service that was re- 
quired at their hands. On the J;5th of 
October the wonnded general, ivith his 
thirty-two compnnionSy was led into the 
ditch of the fortress, and there privately 
shot.'' 

The effect of this atrocity may be 
easily conceived. 

** The perfidious massacre of thirty- 
Ihree persons at once proclaimed to Spain 
and l-iurope the faithless ami remorseless 
diameter of the go\ eminent that sanc- 
tioned and rewarded the horrid det d ; as 
a 1 KMsure of iiiliinidatioii if ult(‘rt\ failed, 
r.a} , rather fanned the liaine wliidi it was 
intended to extinguish The very niaht 
jil'trr the execulion five liiiiidre<l persons, 
niosilj j(jutlis of file boht fainilieshi Pam- 
jdona, (|nitte<l the jdace, and joined the 
t'arlisfsof Itoiicesvalles. The next day 
C'ulonel ]>*'nito Ivraso, who had raised the 
\:‘de> of Itoiices% ;dl<“5, issued a proelama- 
(i')j' In the inhabitants and an ad<lress to 
ill.' 'o'.diers. Ill the f<*riner, alter begging 
t'li e n’.i'in lie addre^^o.] not to be dis- 
. ""M>ed by ilu' iiiNroitune of Santos 
Jan’r.rq be iid<le<l, ‘ >o vengeance! ob- 
li'diii! v)f thtf past, and a religious ol»?.er- 
\ 'lice of the decree of ^llnm'^t^ ! Let 
Ollier, union, and ^alour be jour motto, 
>.id ti-iiiiiij)li i-* certain.' A noble contrast 
lo !l e barbiM-ous atrocities wliidi bis ene- 
mies had not onl> the heart Iti perjietrate, 

I 'll tin* r.liainelessne'-'s lo a^ow.” 

S iarsfichl, another of the (Queen’s 
cciicrals, thougli of a more mild and 
])a<ific cliaractcr, was llcve^theles^ 
constrained, by bis orders from Ma- 
drid, to begin the war with the same 
system of reckless bntclier^’. 

“ It was well known,’’ says AValton, 
“ that he did not belong to the Pevolution- 
piy school, and the very names of many 
<*( those who, fresh from the exile lo 
which I’crdinaiid had conrigned them, 
were now einjiloyed to sceond his own 
operations, must have enabled him, long 
before he crossed the I^hro, to judge of 
the probable course of impending changes, 
and have filled him with mingled feelings 
of discontent and apprehension, lie was, 
however, carried away by events ; and the 
ease with which his advantages were 
gained, lid not restrain his troops from 
marking their progress by acts of violence, 
and the wanton effusion of blood. His 
orders, doubtless, w^cre severe, and too 
peremptory to be trifled with ; whjle the 


more active and ambitious of his officers 
must have been allured by the rewards 
bestowed on the bloody deed of Lorenzo, 
to imitate his barbarous example, and to 
adapt their mode of warfare to the taste 
Iircvailing in the capital. JEvery Curlist 
chieftain taken in arms, was accordingly 
shot without mercy ; the same severity 
was extended to the less responsible pea- 
santry, and the most unsparing efforts 
were made to extinguish the hopes of 
Charles V. in the blood of every class of 
his adherents ; a merciless, and at the 
same time impolitic rigour, by which fuel 
was added to a half-extinguished flame, 
and the discontent of a bold and warlike 
l) 0 })ulation converted into the most bitter 
and desperate hostility.’’ 

These inhiiman massacres, however, 
did not intimidate the Carlists: but 
wherever they rose in arms, the same 
execrable system of murder was pur- 
sued by the (queen’s generals. 

“ The Carlists,” says our author, one 
and all, felt that faith had not been kept 
with them ; that the proclamations of the 
queen’s officers were only intended to 
entrap the unwary, and that their real 
aim was extermination. 

“ The cries of fresh victims constantly 
resounded in their ears, and they conti- 
nued to shudder at the remembrance of 
the butcheries which they had already 
witnessed. Brigadier Tina, who had been 
captured and his band dispersed, w^as on 
the l20th November shot near Alcaniz. 
At Calatayud twenty-one Carlists had 
jmeviously met with the same fate, and 
among tliein t^^o ecclesiastics, — a fact suf- 
ficient to show the brutalising effects of 
the new sjstem. Morelia was entered on 
the I3th December, after a close invest- 
ment by (General Butron, the governor of 
Tortosa; but the Carlist garrison escaped, 
and were afterwards overtaken at Calan- 
da, near Alcaniz, when their commander, 
Baron Herves, his wdfe and three child- 
ren, fell into the hands of the queen's 
troops. Agreeably to an order of the day, 
published by A ieeroy Espcleta, the com- 
iii.Uider of the royalist volunteers ef Torre- 
blaiiea, 1). Cristoval Fiiste, and D. Pedro 
Torre, were shot at Zaragoza, in the 
morning of the 23d December ; anti on 
the 27th, Baron Herves, and D. Vicente 
Gil, commander of the royalist volunteers, 
shared the same fate. At Vitoria, the sou 
of a rich merchant, for whose ransom fi\e 
thousand dollars were offered, was also 
shot by the orders of Valdes, at a moment 
whc;n a courier from Madrid could not 
pass without a large escort.” 

And now the Queen’s Government, 
emboldened by the success with which 
they had hitherto butchered and maa- 
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sacred whoeyer appeared in arms 
against them> resolved on a still more 
sweeping and unjustifiable act of de- 
mocratic despotism. This was the 
destruction of the liberties and rights of 
the whole "Basque provinces^ and the 
extinction of the freedom wliich had 
prevailed in the mountains of Navarre 
and Biscay for six hundred years. It 
is unnecessary to say what these pri- 
vileges were. All the world knows 
that these provinces were in truth a 
free constitutional monarchy, inserted 
into the despotic realm of Spain ; that 
iheir popular rights were more exten- 
sive than those of England under the 
Reform Bill ; that they exceeded even 
the far-famed democratic privileges 
of the Swiss Cantons. For that very 
reason they were odious to the demo- 
cratic despots at Madrid, who could 
tolerate no restraint whatever on their 
authority, and least of all from free- 
born mountaineers, who had inherited 
their privileges from their fathers, and 
not derived them from their usurpa- 
tion. Like their predecessors in the 
French Directory with the Swiss Can- 
tons, they had accordingly from the 
very first devoted these liberties to 
destruction, and they seized the first 
opportunity of success to carry their 
tyrannical determination into execu- 
tion. 

“ As soon," says Walton, “ as the 
queen's military commanders had esta- 
blished their authority, they declared the 
Basque fueros provisionaUy suspended. 
For some time past the IMadrid Govern- 
ment had wished to place these provinces 
under the Castilian law, by carrying the 
line of customs to their extreme frontiers, 
and the present opportunity was thought 
favourable. On the 3d December, Cas- 
tanon issued a proclamation from his 
head-quarters at Tolosa, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal clauses : — ‘ If, 
after a lapse of eight days, arms are found 
in any house, the master shall be subject 
to a fine and other penalties ; and should 
he have no means of payment, condemned 
to two years* hard labour at the hulks^ 
any individual concealing ammunition, 
mtJney, or other effects belonging to an 
insurgent, shall he shot — ^the house of any 
person who may have fired upon the 
queen’s troops shall be burnt every pea- 

sant forming one of an assemblage of less 
than fifty men, and taken in arms at a 
quarter of a league from the high-road, 
shall be considered aa a brigand and shot 
— any one intercepting a Government 
courier' <hal7 he sAot— «very village that 
shall, without opposition, suffer the insur- 


gents to obtain recruits, shall be punished 
with a heavy contribution — all the pro- 
perty of absentees shall be confiscated — 
every peasant refusing to convey informa- 
tion from the municipalities to head- 
quarters shall be put in irons, and con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment, or 
hard labour, in the fortress of St Sebas- 
tian— all women who, by word or deed, 
favour the rebellion^ shall be closely con- 
fined — a court-martial shall be formed to 
take cognizance of all causes brought be- 
fore them, and every moveable column 
shall have with it one member of this 
court for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this j)roclamation.* 

“ The brutal edict was read with hor- 
ror and disgust. Such of the natives as 
had embraced the (pioon’s cause now 
bitterly repented of their error when they 
saw their privileges trampled under foot 
by a military de5j)ot, and found themselves 
obliged to receive into their houses, and 
furnish with every necessary, the soldic'vs 
who j^roloctcd Jiim in liis outrageous ex- 
ercise of illeg'd power. The mere men- 
tion of ihen* fueros being suspciuleil, pro- 
duced a magical effect, and the llasques 
now considered their cause more than ever 
sanctified. Many who before had remain- 
ed neutral flew to arms, ami the war-cry 
resounded along the mountain ranges. 
Surrounded by rocks and precipices, the 
Basqiu> i)atriots assembled to consider 
their prospects, and devise revenge for 
their wrongs. The hardj peasantrj re- 
solved to suffer till' last oxiroinites of war 
rather than submit to the yoke with which 
they were th.reatened. They required no 
oath of secrecy, no pledges for each other's 
fidelity. They culled to mind llio heroic 
efforts of their ancestors to resist oppres- 
sion ; and holding up the printed paper 
circulated among them, in scorn and in 
abhorrence, they swore to defend their 
freedom, and mutually bound each other, 
as the sw^ord was already unsheathed, 
never to return it to the scabbard till their 
fueros were acknowledged and secured.” 

Human cruelty, it might have been 
thought, could hardly have gone be- 
yond the atrocities already committed 
by the revolutionary generals ; but 
they were exceeded by that perpetrated 
in the endeavour to crush this gal- 
lant effort of the Basque peasants to 
rescue from destruction Biscayan free- 
dom. 

** Zavala (a Biscay Chief) having seized 
five noted Ghristinos, took them to his head- 
quarters at Ganteguiz de Arteaga, a small 
town on the east of the river Mundaca, 
where he treated them with respect. In 
retaliation, the enemy sent a detatchment 
of six hundred men from Bilboa to Mur- 
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guia, to seize liis family ; after which the 
same corps advanced upon his position 
with his children placed in their foremost 
rank. Zavala was struck with horror at 
this revolting expedient, and hesitated be- 
tween his duty as a soldier and paternal 
tenderness. If an engagement ensued, his 
own children would inevitably fall before 
their father’s musketry. In this dreadful 
dilemma, and ho])ing still to defeat the 
enemy without submitting to the cruel ne- 
cessity of destroying the dearest portion of 
himself, Zavala withdrew to Guernica. 
Here he was attacked the next day by the 
R.nnc troops, who again advanced with his 
children in front of their column. The 
same torture awaited the distracted j)arent. 
He placed his trooj)S in an advantageous 
position, and the firo commenced under 
the tree of Guernica, that gh)rions sign of 
]iroud recollections to the sons of Hisc »y 
— the tree under which they swear fidelity 
lo their liego lord, and where he binds 
himself in turn to keep their i)rivileges in- 
\iolate. Victory crowiic<l the clforts of 
!he Biscajan royalists, and scarcely more 
than a tliird of the (luecn’s troops escaped. 
'I'hc devoted victims of the atrocious as- 
^iiilants were saved, and restored to the 
■iriiiR of an agoni'scd father.” 

Tiio extent to wliieh these early 
Massacres by the revolutionists was 
carried, was very great. 

“ It was aliout this time estimated,” 
■-i>s our author, “ that not less than twelve 
Lundred jwrsons hfid been put ta the sword, 
.•r rjcccvtcd hi the Pusque provinces and 
Kar^rre alone, besides tlio many Aictims 
sacrificed in other j)arts of the kingdom. For 
three months the (picen’s agents had been 
playing a <lcecitfiil and desperate game. 
They respected no laws, and even broke 
the promises contained in their own pro- 
clamations. Hence nnmhcrs who had laid 
down their arms, and returned to their 
homes, again banded togetlior, filled with 
the most exasperated and vindictive feel- 
ings ; and if in this state of mind they re- 
sorted to acts of retaliation, those whose 
previous cruelties provoked such severities 
are justly answerable for the excesses of 
the Carlists as well as for their own. The 
horrible atrocities of the queen’s partisans 
gave the contest a deadly and ftwocious 
character ; and, as if the former severities 
had not been sufficient, fuel was added to 
the flame by a decree issued by the queen- 
regent, and tearing date the 21st of Jan- 
uary, in which it was ordered, that all 
privates, belonging to the several factions, 
who might not have been shot, should be 
employed in tlio condemned regiments of 
Ceuta, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, at the same time tliat the 
officers were to be punished with the ut- 
most severity of the law.” 


Nay, so resolute were the revolu- 
tionists on carrying on the war on 
no other principle than that of indis- 
criminate massacre, that it was repeat- 
edly announced in official proclama- 
tions as the rule of war by the queen’s 
generals. 

On the 5th August, 1834, Rodil issued 
a proclamation,” in which he said, ** * that 
after employing all possible means of cle- 
mency, he is convinced that severe chas- 
tisement alone can put an end to the rebel 
faction ; wherefore he decrees, 1st, that 
every one found in the ranks of the rebela 
shall be shot as soon as taken ; 2d, those 
who supply arms, favour their attempts, or 
obey their summons, shall be equxdly shot/ 
&c. This edict is dated Pamplona, and 
the strictest orders were circulated to 
carry it into full effect.” 

All attempts on the part of the Car- 
lists to establish a more humane sys- 
tem of warfare were in vain. One in 
particular deserves to be mentioned. 
In one of Zumalacarregui’s victories, 
a Spanish nobleman of high rank was 
made prisoner. 

** On the first leisure moment, Zumala- 
carregui examined his i)risoners, and more 
especially the count. The Carlist chief- 
tain was pleased with his manly behaviour ; 
and, after several inquiries os to the state 
of affairs at IMadrid, promised to propose 
an exchange of i)risonerB, in which the 
count’s rank was to be waived. In the 
mean while the count was invited to Zu- 
malacarregui’s table, and treated with 
every consideration. A few days after- 
wards, whilst at dinner, Rodil’s answer to 
the i^roposcd cartel arrived, in which he 
stated that the prisoners for whom it was 
wished to make an exchange had been al- 
reudy shot. * Here, count,’ said the Car- 
list leader, *take the letter of your queen's 
commander : read it yourself, and then 
ju<lge the situation in which I am placed.* 

“ The unfortunate count turned pale, 
and with a start pushed his plate almost 
to the middle of the table. The repast 
ivas at once at an cncL After a pause, 
during which a dead silence prevailed, 
ZumalacaiTegui, addressing the weeping 
count, added, ‘ I wished to spare you, 
and such also 1 know would be my sove- 
reign’s wish ; but with such enemies for- 
bearance is impossible. From the first I 
looked upon you as a deluded youth, of an 
ardent mind, and 1 should have rejoiced 
in being the instrument of royal mercy ; 
but Rodil’s outrages are beyond endurance, 
they must and shall be checked. Were I 
considerate towards you, our enemies, as 
they have done before, would attribute my 
conduct to weakness. This triiiynph they 
shall not obtain, T^he widows* weeds 
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loom in these provinces will tell you the 
state of the war better than all you heard in 
Madrid.* ** 

Not content with the wholesale 
murders thus carried into execution on 
women and children of the adverse 
party, the democrats in the Spanish 
great towns resolved to take the work 
of the butcher into their own hands, 
and enjoy in their own persons the 
exquisite pleasure of putting to death 
their captive enemies. At Zaragoza, 
thirteen monks were murdered : at 
Cordova, several convents burnt : at 
Valencia, the mob were only appeased 
by the sacrifice of six Carlists, who 
were massacred in cold blood. At 
Barcelona, the atrocities were still 
more frightful. 

“ On the afternoon of the 25th July, 
1835, a mob, arrayed in various bands, 
each headed by a leader in disguise, pa- 
raded the streets with cries of ‘ Away to 
the Convents I * and ‘ Death to the friars ! ’ 
and forthwith proceeded from words to 
deeds. Six convents (namely, those of 
the Augustins, of the Trinitarians, of the 
two orders of Carmelites, of the Minims, 
and of the Dominicans) were blazing at 
once, and soon were reduced to heajis of 
smoking ruins ; while eighty of their wn- 
forhinate inmates perished, some burned 
In the buildings, others poniarded, and 
others again beaten to death with clubs 
and stones. Some escaped through the 
exertions of the artillery corps, and a few 
by mingling in disguise with the crowd. 
Three hundred friars and clergymen took 
refuge in the castle of Monjuich, and as 
many more in the citadel and fort Atar- 
zanas. The military mean while paraded 
the streets, but remained perfeedy passive, 
having received orders not to fire on the 
populace. Llauder, the captain-general, 
fled into France, and left the city vir- 
tually in the power of the rabble.” 

Subsequently the savage temper of 
the Barcelona liberals was evinced in 
a still more memorable manner : — 

“ On the 4th of January, 1836, a crowd 
assembled in the main square, and, with 
lond imprecations and yells of revenge, 
demanded the lives of the Carlist prisoners 
confined in the citadel. ThiUier they 
imiifbdiately repaired, and, not meeting 
with the slightest resistance from the gar- 
rison, scaled the walls, lowered the draw- 
bridge, and entered the fortress ; their 
leaders holding in their hands lists of 
those whom they had predetermined to 
massacre. When the place was com- 
pletely in their possession, the leaders of 
the mob began to read over their lists of 
proBcripl^^, and, with as much delibera- 


tion as if they had been butchers selecting 
sheep for the knife, had their miserable 
victims dragged forward, and shot one 
after another, in the order of their names. 
The brave Colonel O’Donnel was the first 
that perished. His body, and that of 
another prisoner, were dragged through 
the streets, with shouts of ‘ Liberty ! ’ 
The heads and hands were cut off, and 
the mutilated trunks, after having been 
exposed to every indignity, were east upon 
a Imrnirig pil The head of O’Donncl, 
after having been kicked about the streets 
-ns a foot-hall by wretches wlio mingled 
mirth with murder, was at last stuck up in 
front of a fountain ; ‘and pieces of Jiesh 
icere cut from his mangled and palpitating 
body, and eagerly deroured by the vilest 
and most depyared of tromen. From the 
citadel the moh proceeded to the hospital, 
where three of the inmates were but- 
chered : and from the hospital to the fort 
of Atanzares, where firtcen Carlist pea- 
sants shared the same fate. In all, eighty- 
eight persons perished. 

“ This deliberate massacre of defence- 
less prisoners, and the worse than fiendish 
excesses committed on tlieir remains, 
satisfied the rioters for the first day ; hut, 
on the next, they jiresumed to proclaim 
that fruitful parent of innumerable mur- 
ders — the constitution of 1812. This 
was too much to bo borne. F.vcn then, 
however, two hours elapsed before a di.s- 
sentiiig voice was hc.anl ; when a note 
arrived from Captain H>de Parker, of the 
Rodney, who not long before, in f»bedionee 
to the orders of a peaceful administration, 
had landed fiftren tho?f^and mvshefs in the 
city. His otter to sujjport flic authorities 
against the liiernls of tho obnoxious con- 
stitution was not witlioat efiect The 
leaders of the political movement w'ere 
allowed to embark on board the Rodney, 
and the tumult subsided, rather from being 
lulled than suppressed. IVo piinislimeiit 
whatever was inflicted on the murderers 
and cannibals of the first day ; tlieir con- 
duct, perhaps, was not considered to de- 
serve any. 

“ It was expected that when the riots 
of Barcelona were known at Zaragoza, the 
rabble of the latter city would have broken 
out into similar excesses ; but the authori- 
ties had recourse to the same disgraceful 
expedient to api>easc them -which had 
proved successful before. They ordered 
four officers, a priest, and two peasants, 
reputed Carlists, to be strangled, and thus 
prevented the populace from becoming 
murderers, by assuming that character 
themselves.” 

The humane philanthropists of the 
capital were not behind their provin- 
cial brethren in similar exploits. 
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“ The first 'victim was a Franciscan friar 
who happened to be on the street. A 
report was then spread that the Jesuits 
had advised the deed ; and the senseless 
mob, frantic for revenf;e, rushed to the 
college. The gate having been forced 
open, the first person who entered was 
one dressed in the uniform of the urban 
militia, who told the students to quit the 
house, as it was not in search of them that 
they came. 

“ Instantly the college was filled with 
an armed mob, thirsting for blood, and 
llie massacre began. Professor Bastan 
was bayoneted, and Father lluedas stabbed 
lo death. The professor of history and 
eograjdiy. Father Saun, was next mur- 
dered, and his head beat to jneccs with 
clubs and hammers. The j)rofessor of 
rhetoric Avas dragged from his hiding- 
place, and that he iniuht be the sooner 
♦lespatched, kni\es were added to the 
murderous weapons which had been before 
employed. Another master, endeavour- 
ing to escai)e, an as fired upon b\ an ur- 
hnno ; and as the shot missed, he was 
bayoneted in the back. Tliree in dis- 
guise escaped into the streets, ho[)ing by 
this means to save their liA'es ; but they 
wer^ munlerod by the mob, to Avliom re- 
gul iv communications Avere made of Avhat 
was passing insi<le the building. On every 
'iii'ie wer^ heard the groans of the dying, 
the screams of those Avho were A’ainly 
endeaA oiiring to eseape. the discharge f»f 
muskets, and the exulting shouts of the 
murderers. The students had been driven 
from these scenes of horror ; but several 
returned, in the hope of befriemling their 
masters. One child threw his slender 
form over the prostrate body of his pre- 
ceptor, and shared in the wounds under 
winch he breathed his l.ist. 

“ In one house j)erished fifteen indi- 
viduals, assassinated in the most barbarous 
manner by those actually employed and 
armed to keep the public peace, some in 
regimentals and others in disguise. The 
provincial regiment of Granada then 
formed part of the Madrid garrison ; and 
the officers and men belonging to it, who 
were not passive spectators, appeared 
among the murderers. The death of their 
victims Avas not sufficient to satiate the 
fury of the rioters : some had their entrails 
torn out, others were dragged through the 
streets with ropes round their necks, and 
acts of cannabalism were perpetrated so 
abominable ant disgusting, that it is im- 
possible to enter into their loathsome de- 
tails. The Franciscan convent and other 
places were the scenes of similar atroci- 
ties. These unhappy victims of ruthless 
liberalism perverting to its own ends the 
blindness of the multitude, had taken no 
part in politics ; their only crime was that 


they were clergymen and instructors of 
youth.” 

Amidst these hideous atrocities, the 
Madrid liberals, and the (ladiz and 
Barcelona cliques, have steadily, ami 
amidst the loud applause of their hun- 
gry dependents^ pursued the usual 
selfish objects of democratic ambition. 
All useful establishments, all which 
relieved or blessed the poor were 
rooted out, new offices and jurisdic- 
tions were created in every direction, 
numberless commissions were issued ; 
and the well-paid liberals began to 
roll in their carriages, and keep their 
boxes at the opera. The property of 
the Church, which in Spain is literally 
the endowment at once of education 
and the poor, was the first to be root- 
ed out. Its character and usefulness 
is thus described by our author : — 

“ The convents in Spain are not like 
those which Ave had among us in Catholic 
times ; and their suppression will neces- 
sarily excite indignation, besides giving 
rise to groat abuses. They mostly par- 
took of the cliaractcr of the hdupice^ parti- 
cularly in the northern proAinees. To the 
peasants they often served as banking es- 
tablishments, and greatly favoured agricul- 
tural inn)rovemonts. I’he friars acted as 
schoolmasters, advocates, physicians, and 
apothecaries. Besides feeding and cloth- 
ing the poor, and visiting the sick, they 
aflorded spiritual consolation. They were 
considerate landlords and indulgent mas- 
ters. I'liey Avere peace-makers in domes- 
tic broils ; and if a harA'est failed, they 
supplied the seed that AA'as to be confided 
to the earth the next year. They also 
provided periodical amusements and fes- 
liAities, w'liich the peasant will see aban- 
doned AAdth regret. JMost of the convents 
hm] J}mdacio7ies, or endowmients, for pro- 
fessors Avho taught rhetoric, philosophy, 
&c. besides keeping schools open for the 
poor. They also supplied curates when 
AA'antcd, and their preachers arc consider- 
ed the best in Spain. 

“ Without entering into the question of 
the legality of these suppressions, or point- 
ing out the folly of a goA crnmeiit proceed- 
ing to such extremes that is not sure of 
its own existence for half a year, it may 
be stated, that all the expedients resorted 
to in our Henry VIII. ’s time to bring the 
monastic orders into disrepute, have been 
practised by the Spanish liberals, and have 
failed. On the 19th January, 1836, the 
monks in Madrid were driven out of their 
convents at two o’clock in the morning, 
without the slightest regard to ago or in- 
firmity. After being grossly insulted and 
reviled, several were waylaid in thfj streets 
by the rayo, or thunderbolt and 
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cudgelled in the most unmerciful manner. 
The measure of ejectment was simulta- 
neously carried into execution wherever 
the government could enforce its com- 
mands ; the great object in view being to 
seize on money, plate, and vjiluables. 

“ The liberals have appointed commis- 
sions to receive the confiscated properly, 
and the same abuses occur as in 1822. 
One instance will suffice in the way of il- 
lustration. Tho convent of St John of 
God, at Cadiz, well known to many of our 
countr)'mcn, formerly fed and clothed a 
large number of poor ; and its members, 
being mostly medical men, attended the 
sick and administered medicine gratis. 
The relief afforded by this institution was 
incalculable ; and yet its funds, economi- 
cally administered, and aided only by 
voluntary donations, were sufficient to 
satisfy every claim. The liberals took its 
administration upon themselves ; and the 
persons intrusted with it soon grew rich, 
and had their boxes at the theatre. They 
had profits on the contracts for provisions, 
medicine, and other supplies. The amount 
of relief afforded was also diminished ; and 
yet, at the end of the first ye’ar, the ordi- 
nary funds were exhausted, and the new 
administrators obliged to make public 
appe.als to tho humane.” 

Tlio destitution thus inflicted on the 
clergy, and misery on the poor, has 
been unbounded. 

“ The suppression lately ordained by 
the Cristino government may be called a 
general one, and tho number of establish- 
mentT to which it had extended at the end 
of last Se])tembor, w is estimated at 1937. 
leaving 23,009 ejected inmates, whose 
annu'il maintenance, if paid at the ]iromis- 
ed rale, would not lie loss than L.400,000.** 

The creation of new jurisdictions^ 
and the extirpation of all the ancient 
landmarks, was as favourite an object 
with the Spanish as it had been with 
the French, or now is with the Eng- 
lish revolutionists. 

“ The plan for the territorial divisions 
was also put forward. It may be here 
proper to observe, that formerly Spain 
was divided into fourteen sections, un- 
equal in extent and population. It was 
now proposed to divide the territory, in- 
cluding the adjacent islands, into forty- 
nine provinces, or districts, taking the 
names of their respective capitals, except 
Navarre, Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava, 
which were to preserve their ancient de- 
nominations. The principality of Asturias 
was to become the province of Oviedo. 
Andalusia was to be parcelled out into 
seven <l||ovinces ; Aragon, into three ; 
New Castile, into five ; Old Castile, into 
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eight ; Catalonia, into four ; Estremadura, 
into two ; Galicia, into four ; Leon, into 
three ; Murcia, into two ; and Valencia, 
into three. To each it was wished to give 
as near as possible a population of 250,000 
persons; and the census taken in 1833, 
amounting to 12,280,000 souls, was taken 
for a standard. A new magistrate, called 
sub-delegate, was to be appointed to each 
])rovincc, and act under the immediate 
orders of the minister Dei JFbmentc.*’ 

And it is to support such a cause 
that the Quadruple Alliance was 
formed, and Lord John Hay, and the 
gallant marines of England sent out, 
and L. 500,000 worth of arms and am- 
munition furnished to the revolution- 
ary Government ! I^ord Palmerston 
says all this was done, because it is 
for the intei'cst o f England to promote 
the establishment of liberal institutions 
in all the adjoining states. Is it, then, 
for the interest of England ** to es- 
tablish universal suffrage, a siiigle 
chamber, and a poweiless throne, in 
the ad joining countries, in order that 
the reflection of their lustre there may 
tend to their successful introduction 
into this realm ? Is it for the interest, 
any more than the honour of England, 
to ally itself with a set of desperadoes, 
assassins, and murderers, and to pro- 
mote, by all the means in its power, the 
extinction of liberty in those seats of vir- 
tuous institutions — th<' Basque provin- 
ces ? What has been the return wliich 
the liberals of Lisbon have made for tho 
aid which placed their pupj^et on tho 
throne, and gave tliem tho command 
of the whole kingdom ? To issue a 
decree raising threefold tho duties on 
every species of British manufacture. 
A similar result may with certainty be 
anticipated, after all the blood and 
treasure we have wasted, and more 
than all the character we h.ive lost, 
from Evans’ co-operation, if he shall 
succeed in beating down the Carlist 
cause 5 because the urban democracy, 
which will then be established in un- 
controlled power, will be necessarily 
actuated by tlic commercial passions 
and jealousy of that class in society. 

One word more in regard to the Du- 
rango decree, on which such vehement 
eflTorts have been made to rouse the 
sympathy and excite the indignation of 
the British people. None can deplore 
that decree more than wc do . none 
can more earnestly desire its repeal ; 
and if our humble efforts can be of 
any avail, we implore the counsellors 
of Don Carlos, for the sake of hu- 
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manity, to stop its execution ; to 
obtain its repeal. But when it is 
said that it is 'such a stain upon the 
cause of the Spanish Conservatives, as 
renders their cause unworthy of the 
support of any good man, we are 
prompted to ask what cause did the 
English mercenaries go out to sup- 
port? Was it the cause of civilized, 
humane, legalized warfare? No! it 
was that of murder, robbery, and 
plunder, of massacred babes and wel- 
tering valleys, of conflagration, ra- 
pine, and extermination. They vo- 
luntarily joined their standards to those 
of a power which had begun the in- 
famous system of giving no quarter, 
and despite all the efforts of the 
Duke of Wellingtons mission, had 
resumed it, and was prosecuting it 
with relentless rigour. They march- 
ed along with those exterminating 
bands, into valleys, where they had 
burned every house, and blaughtered 
ever}’' second inhabitant, and clothed 
in weeds every mother and sister that 
survived. They marched along with 
these execrable bands, without any 
condition, without cither proclaiming 
for tlienisi'lvcs, or exacting from their 
, 'lilies any other and more humane 
system of warfare. By their presence, 
however inoflicient they may have 
been on the Biscayan shore, they have 
prolonged for two years beyond the 
]»i‘riod when it would otherwise have 
terminated the heart-rending civil 
war of Spain. If the 20,000 English 
and French auxiliaries, who retained 
an e(|ual force of Carlists inactive in 
their front, had been removed, can 
there be a doubt Don Carlos would 
have been on the throne, and peace 
established in Spain two years ago? 
How many thousand of Spanish old 
men and women have been slaughter- 
ed, while Evans held the hands of 
their avenging heroes ? We have thus 
voluntarily ranged ourselves beside a 
frightful exterminating power: can 


we be surprised if we are met by the 
severities which his atrocities have 
rendered unavoidable ? Wo have 
joined hands with the murdoror : 
though we may not have ourselves 
lifted the dagger, we have held the 
victim while our confederates plunged 
it in his heart, and can we be sur- 
prised if we are deemed fit objects of 
the terrible law of retribution ? 

Do we then counsel aid to Don 
Carlos, or any assistance to the cause 
he supports ? Far from it : we would 
not that one Englishman should be 
exposed to the contagion of the hideous 
atrocities which the revolutionists have 
committed, and to which the Carlists, 
in self-defence, have been driven in 
every part of Spain. Wliat we coun- 
sel is, what w'c have never ceased to 
urge ever since this hideous strife 
began in the Peninsula : Withdraw 
altogether front it: Bring home the 
marines, the auxiliaries, the steam- 
boats : send no more arms or ammu- 
nition from the Tower ; declare to the 
Christinos, that till they return to the 
usages of civilized war we will not 
send them another gun under the quad- 
ruple treaty. It is a woful reflection, 
that our vast influence with the revo- 
lutionary Government, after the quad- 
ruple alliance, w'as perfectly adcqucite, 
if properly exerted, to have entirely 
stopt this exterminating warfare. But 
what must be our reflection, when w'e 
recollect that we have actually sup- 
ported it ! And if hereafter a band of 
Cossacks or Paiidours shall land on 
the coast of Kent, to perpetuate a 
bloody strife in the realms of England, 
to support the savage excesses of an 
Irish civil w^ar, and spread mourning 
weeds and woe through every cottage 
in England, it is no more than we 
have done to the Biscay mountaineers, 
and no more than what, under a just 
retribution, we may expect to endure 
from some equally unjust and uncalled- 
for aggression. . 
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Loud Radnou, only too fortunate 
in finding an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself in this glorious day of 
levelling, has demanded an “ enquiry 
into the constitution,” and so forth, of 
the Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For any thing like an useful 
enquiry on such subjects, his Lordship 
is probably about as much (qualified as 
one of his own coach-horses. But the 
old routine of the patronage-hating 
ministers will take place on the occa- 
sion ; half a dozen commissioners will 
be sent down to the universities ; col- 
lege by college will be examined day 
by daj^ at the rate of ten guineas a-day 
to the lucky commissioners. The en- 
quiry may be prolonged for months, 
probably for years. It is too good a 
thing to be let loose easily. The 
whole affair is completely of the Grey 
school ; and, in fact, we are perfectly 
convinced, that to Lord John Russell 
some of the most painful of his public 
tribulations arise from the necessity of 
delegating sucdi capital sinecures to 
others. 

But our present business is more 
with Lord Radnor's principles than 
his brains. His Lordship, man and 
boy, has 'been about thirty years in 
Parliament, and between sleeping on 
the back benches, and making mo- 
tions to and from the cotfec-house, 
has fulfilled everj^ legislative duty of 
which nature had decided him to be 
capable. But ambition, which, in the 
generality of men, cools with the con- 
sciousness of decaying powers, has 
suddenly kindled within his Lordship. 
Naturally unchecked by the con- 
sciousness of decay in what he never 
possessed, he now comes forward to 
claim his share in the honours of a 
time, when a Lord Melbourne plays 
Premier in the House of Lords, and 
Xord John Russell plays Leader in 
the House of Commons. His Lord- 
ship is now in the third stage of his 
transformation. First a bitter Radical, 
then a lazy Whig, and now a bustling 
O’Connellite. First the worm, next 
the larva, and now the gnat, buzzing 
and stinging with all his little might, 
until he gets himself crushed, and 
there is an end of his little eidstence. 


As to the new allegiance to which 
he has pledged himself, we have the 
tie under his own hand. Some time 
ago O'Connell, to raise the drooping 
spirits of his Corn-Exchange Parlia- 
ment, and still more to raise the droop- 
ing funds on which his beggary lives, 
wrote an atrocious letter, as is his cus- 
tom, to his slaves, attorneys, and tax- 
gatherers, in the “ Grand National 
Association.” After a hint in the 
native style, which was no other than 
a direct demand of money, stating, 
that if, out of the eight millions of 
patriots in Ireland, but one million 
subscribed a farthing a- week, the year- 
ly rent would amount to fifty thousand 
pounds,” he proceeded to lay open 
his plan iov j) ad ffjimj Ireland. With 
the Irish school, money and massacre 
seem to have some indissoluble con- 
nexion. A highwayman priming his 
pistols does not more instinctively 
figure to himself the purse which is to 
be their fruit. A swindler slipping 
the loaded die into his box docs not 
more unequivocally calculate on the 
residt of his turning up sixes. Revo- 
lution and the rent are the Siamese 
twins of the hungry Showman of the 
Emerald T>lc. 

Would 1 could,” said the mendi- 
cant ruffian, transfer my spirit of 
constitutional agitation to some person 
of equal inteqrittj [hear this. Ex- She- 
riff Raphael — hear this, Mr Factory 
Potter, and smile], who, being able to 
reside in Dublin, -would consecrate 
sufficient time to the complete expan- 
sion of the AsSOCIVTION of hll'.LAND. 
[So it is ALL Ireland already !] Now 
is the time. The eyes of Europe and 
of the world arc on us ! I'ho friends 
of freedom in England and Scotland 
are awaiting our determination [a 
hint which we dare not translate. We 
well know the only determination that 
can find a place in that coward heart.] 
If we associate and agitate as men 
ought to do, who hate violence^ abhor 
revolution, and shudder at blood [so 
innocently writes the man of the 
death's head and cross-bones] we 
shall receive the support of the wise,” 
&c. 

Then comes the native revelling in 
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vengeance. Our glorious example 
will be more closely imitated than it 
was before in Scotland and England. 
In the next organic change [so we are 
to have more of them, and more still, 
while one stone stands upon another] 
the franchise will he so extended, as to 
deprive the bigoted, selfish, and sordid 
Tory of all hope of ever again regain- 
ing power.” The letter worthily 
finishes with the roar of a drunken 
rabble at an Irish fair — 

“ Hiirrali, then, for association, 

Hurrah, then, for agitation." 

Still adding the slight but expressive 
touch which thrills through the sensi- 
bilities of every pikeman in every bog 
of Ireland. Remember, oh, remem- 
ber, that the fate of Ireland now de- 
pends upon her own exertions. Here- 
ditary bondsmen I believe you 

know the rest. 

Yours, faithfully,* &c. 

Wliethcr Lord Radnor w'as struck 
by tlie proposal for a now office in 
the stewardship oi Mr O’Connell — for 
the management of the rent, is, we 
believe, a remarkably comfortable job 
for a narrow income, or a narrow 
mind, which amounts to the same 
tiling ; or w'hether he had any idea 
of any kind beyond signalizing him- 
self by an act of measureless foolery, 
liis Lordship instantly poured himself 
cut in the following epi&tlc to the Beg. 
garmaii ; — 

“ Sir, — I have just road in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle your address to the 
people of Ireland. It is what I fully 
expected, and 1 rejoice that 1 have 
not been disappointed. 

“ Believing that some such measure 
as that which you propose can alone 
save Ireland from confusion, and pro- 
bably civil w^ar, I enclose a small 
contribution to the rent of Ireland, 
in aid of your proposed General Asso- 
ciation.” 

After some farther nonsense about 
O’Conneirs claim to the eternal gra- 
titude of all who love peace and dread, 
above all things, a civil and religious 
war," his Lordship, to prevent any 
possible mist^e as to his being one of 
the most absurd lords alive, and anxi- 
ous not to be shorn of the very smallest 
beam of his political glory by the 
suppression of his authorship, writes — 

You are welcome to make what 
use you please of this letter—- [we 


could easRy point the use for which 
it is fit] — ^but I am anxious that, in 
Ireland at least, it should be pub- 
licly known that Englishmen sympa- 
thize with the Irish in their tvrongs 
and sufferings. ’ ’ 

The Association,” of course, re- 
ceived this new contributor with 
great joy, as they would any contri- 
butor ; but they little know Lord 
Radnor if they think that they can 
squeeze any thing out of his genero- 
sity. It would be amusing to ask, 
what has been the amount of his Lord- 
ship's assistance to any of the great 
charitable institutions of England du- 
ring the last thirty years? We have 
never discovered bis name among 
their lists. When the national feel- 
ings have been appealed to for the 
w'idows and orphans of our brave men 
lost in the victories of England, we 
never recollect an instance in which 
this patriotic personage mulcted his 
revenues, or juit his soul to pain by 
the expenditure of five i^ounds for 
the pur])oso. Yet this sensitive peer 
yearns for the prosperity of peaceful 
agitation, and groans over the suffer- 
ings of Ireland — where, however, Po- 
pery is not yet sovereign — and mag- 
nifies the ruffian Agitator as the object 
of his patriotic homage. And with 
this public display of the texture of his 
brains, and the British nature of his 
opinions, this foolish man is to be the 
Reformer of Oxford and Cambridge ! 

There arc years which have, like 
ages, their characteristics. The year 
1825 was the well-known year of 
panic. It was also the year of pro- 
jectors. The plans set on foot for 
getting rid of the national money 
were on the most gigantic scale, and 
it was computed (if we do not much 
mistake) that the capital, if fully sub- 
scribed, w'ould have amounted to three 
hundred millions sterling. Some of 
this extravagance was undoubtedly 
due to tlic Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, now Lord Ripoh; who thence 
obtained for himself the soubriquet of 
Prosperity Robinson ; his Lordship, 
in the fulness of liis heart, having 
said that the great difficulty of the na- 
tion in the sudden tide of wealtli that 
was to pour in upon us would be how 
to spend it. Some was to be laid to 
the charge of the Bank, which by the 
sudden lowering of its discounts ap- 
parently opened the national purse for 
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every hand that would take the trouble 
to plunge into it. Some to the na- 
ture pasdon of all men for showy spe- 
culation, but more than all to the 
very busy and very knavish intrigues 
of the whole host of brokers^ solicitors^ 
and dealers connected with the money 
market of England. It is a remark- 
able instance of the shortsightedness 
which seizes on the wisest, when ava- 
rice once lays hold on them, that, with 
the exception of one or two enter- 
prises in Spanish and Portuguese 
colonial mines, there is probably not 
one of these projects in existence at 
this moment. The mere list of them 
would be curious. Every part of the 
earth was made the location of some 
new contrivance for marvellous wealth. 
Gum companies for Africa — ivory 
companies from India — companies 
for cutting down the American forests, 
were among the most familiar con- 
ceptions. It is equally remarkable, as 
an instance of the blindness which 
cannot discover obvious utility, as well 
as of the precipitation which hurries 
men into waste, that there was pro- 
bably not a single attempt in the whole 
list at any of those contrivances for 
locomotion which have since opened 
out such important views to mankind. 
The railway seems to have been al- 
most unthought- of in that day of 
showy anticipations. It is true, that 
the railway itself has been made the 
subject of speculators, nine- tenths of 
which must be productive of ruin. 
But the invention will last — the re- 
sults will be permanent ; and England 
and mankind will yet acknowledge it 
as the great discovery of the century 
of mechanism. 

One of the most interesting, and 
apparently most feasible projects of 
1825, was the company for*pearl-fish- 
ing off the coast of South America, 
It was long known that the pearl-oys- 
ter was to be found there ; but the 
poverty of the fishers, and the general 
ignorance of the people, strongly fa- 
voured the idea, that European Ing’c- 
nuity might sweep the bottoms of the 
bays, harbours, and creeks where the 
oysters lay, and carry to the European 
market the gathered treasures of many 
an age. Accordingly, a vessel was fit- 
ted out, equipped with all the modem 
improvements for catching those little 
bright ornaments of the ears and bo- 
soms of the fair. It was put under the 
command of Lieutenant Hardy, an 


intelligent officer, well acquainted with 
the navigation, and despatched on its 
errand for this new philosopher's stone 
hidden in the bosom of the deep. But 
how many things are to be considered 
to gain any one point in this world ? 
The principal instrument on which the 
whole enterprise depended was a div- 
ing-bell of the most complete con- 
struction. One thing, and one alone, 

had been omitted in the calculation 

the nature of the ground on which the 
oysters were to be looked for. It 
seems to have been taken for granted, 
that it was a sort of subaqueous bowl- 
ing-green, or billiard table. It is pos- 
sible that no one thought of asking the 
question. 

The vessel reached the coast : the 
diving-bell was let down, and return- 
ed with the report that the bottom, in- 
stead of being the smooth bed of sand 
on which the pearls lay in heaps, was 
a succession of pointed rocks and deep 
clefts, where tlie animal Jiid itself — 
and where a diving-bell was of Tittle 
more use than a balloon. The expe- 
riment was made over and over again, 
with the perseverance of the British 
sailor ; but the oysters would not be 
found ; the machine could do nothing 
in the midst of those dells and caverns, 
swept, too, by the currents of the 
heady ocean ; and the expedition whs 
finiilly abandoned, ]*roducing as its 
only fruits a book by the officer in com* 
mand, a very spirited and amusing 
production. Lieutenant Hardy, in the 
course of his adventures, became ac- 
quainted with the native pearl divers, 
some of whose exploits he narrates ; 
some of those, too, being instances 
of remarkable peril, encountered with 
remarkable intrepidity. • 

One of those divers had ]»lunged 
into eleven fathoms, in the expectation 
of finding some peculiarly fine pearls. 
He was pursuing his search, when seeing 
the water suddenly darken, he looked 
up, and to his horror beheld at some dis- 
tance above him, a huge shark, leisurely 
surveying all his movements, and evi- 
dently intending to make prize of him. 
The diver made a dart forward towards 
a rock, where he thought that he might 
elude the eye of the monster, and then 
spring up to the surface ; but the 
shark shook his tail, and followed 
quietly, but with the same evident de- 
termination to eat him the moment he 
rose. As under water time is every 
thing* and the diver had only to choose 
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between being eaten alive and being 
suffocated, the thought suddenly came 
into his mind to puzzle his pursuer 
by a contrivance in which, whether 
he remembered it then or not, the cut- 
tle-fish has the merit of originality. 
He threw himself upon the ground, 
and with the stick which all divers 
carry, began to muddy the water. A 
cloud of mire rose between him and 
the shark; ho instantly struck out 
under cover of the cloud, and when he 
thought that he had cleared his enemy, 
shot up to the surface. By great luck, 
he rose in the midst of the fishing boats. 
The people, accustomed to perils of 
this kind, saw that he must have been 
in danger, and commenced plashing 
with tueir oars and shouting, to drive 
the shark away ; they succeeded so 
far as to save their companion, and the 
diver was taken on board, almost 
dying from the dreadful exertion of 
remaining so long under water, if his 
heroism disdained to acknowledge the 
alarm. 

Hardy’s book contains another, and 
very interesting piece of information ; 
the South American cure for the hy- 
drophobia. This dreadful disease is 
extremely common in violent heats of 
Munmer. The wild beasts in a coun- 
try but ill supplied with streams, and 
in till* long summer with all those 
streams dried up, tear their llesh in 
agony with this disease; the wolves 
and all of the dog kind arc the espe- 
cial sulFerers; but the jaguars, or ti- 
gers, and perhaps all that roam the 
sandy plains, are seized with this fury ; 
accidents are, of course, common a- 
mong the hunters, herdsmen, and the 
people of the lower ranks in general ; 
but they excite comparatively little 
terror, from the frequency and simpli- 
city of the cure. This is effected by 
taking two or three doses of a powder- 
ed root, which seems something of the 
hellebore genus, and of which Hardy 
gives the characters. This root throws 
the patient into the most copious per- 
spiration : the second day generally 
completes the cure, though the patient 
remains weak for a time. This is 
better than smothering between two 
mattrasses, or killing witli laudanum, 
after six wemts’ agony of suspense 
and a week of frenzy. It is remark- 
able, that this root acts in the same 
manner os the only medicines which 
have been found as a palliative of this 
terrible disease in Europe. Stidorifics 


alone seem to have produced any ef- 
fect here ; and some instances of the 
singular force of the vapour-bath in 
quieting the paroxysms, have been 
given within these few years, which 
may lead to a more skilful treatment. 
All this, however, has been told to 
our English surgeons already ; the 
root in question has even been 
brought to England and administered ; 
but, as is reported, without effect. 
StiU, while we know how hard it is 
to convince any man, even an hos- 
pital surgeon, against his will, what 
slight circumstances may be taken 
advantage of, and what important 
ones may be neglected, where the 
mind of the experimentalist is not in 
favour of the op'eration ; we must sus- 
pend our belief that the root which 
had so plainly wrought its cure in 
South America becomes utterly use- 
less in crossing the Atlantic. We 
hope that trials will continue to be made. 
The man who shall succeed in bring- 
ing the hydrophobia within the power 
of European medicine will deserve 
the highest gratitude of Europe, and 
would doubtless receive the most valu- 
able testimonials of the liberality of 
England. For the circumstances wo 
again refer to Lieutenant Hardy’s 
book, as giving a clear, intelligent, 
and, to our conception, a most satishic- 
toiy detail of the victory of science and 
nature over a malady which now con- 
stitutes the terror and the shame of 
the art of healing. 

The Horticultural Society has just 
announced an exhibition of flowers, 
&c., at its garden at Chiswick, w'ith the 
following scale of prices — tickets to 
be obtained by the Fellows for their 
friends, at 3s. 6d. ; tickets obtained, 
after a certain date, os., and tickets 
bought at the door, 10s. 6d. Now, 
we cannot hesitate to say, that this has 
the entire appearance of a remarkably 
poor expedient for the ways and 
means. If the Horticultural Society 
were Mr Cross, or Madame Tusaud, 
or any other wild-beast keeper, or 
wax-work exhibitor, the scale of prices 
might be all that was becoming ; but 
here we have a great society, full of 
subscribers, and with some of the first 
names of the kingdom among them, 
yet trafficking in public curiosity as 
if they were not worth a sixpence in 
the world. We quite admit the ne- 
cessity of keeping away the more 
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rioting’ and rambling multitude, who 
would only trample their flower-beds, 
and destroy their fruits. We admit 
that all other exhibitions, natural or 
artiflcial, are compelled to adopt the 
principle of payment, chiefly for the 
same reason, security. But we have 
seen nothing among them which pal- 
pably looks with so keen an eye to 
raising the supplies. A shilling a' 
ticket answers all the purpose of 
keeping the treasures of the Royal 
Academy safe on their walls, of keep- 
ing half a hundred other exhibitions 
intact every day in the year, and of 
sheltering the majesty of the lions and 
tigers in the Regent’s Park and Sur- 
rey, from insult to a hair of their 
mustaches. But 3sT Gd. is the sum 
that can be trusted to, to keep profane 
hands from coming into contact with 
the camelias and currants of the gar- 
den at Chiswick. Yet, if the 3s. Gd. 
is enough, why lay on the os. ? Ex- 
cept in the hope that those who ma}" 
not know any of the Fellow's wdll 
rather pay the surcharge than be dis- 
appointed. Or, if curiosity is thus 
far mulcted, wliat is the ground of de- 
manding the half-guinea ? It is true 
that some sight-hunter, stimidated by 
a peep through the bars, may rather 
pay his half-guinea, where others pay 
but a third of the money, than tread 
back his way to London. But the 
whole contrivance looks pitiful. A 
shilling w’ould be ample payment for 
a promenade through any row of 
flower-pots displayed by the Horticul- 
tural Society since the day of its foun- 
dation. 

But the Horticultural Society talks 
of patriotism too. It professes itself 
founded expressly to promote the cul- 
tivation of flowers and fruits in all 
quarters of England ; and one of its 
special proposals is, that of encour- 
aging this cultivation among the cot- 
tagers and peasantry. If the Hor- 
ticultural Society is in want of funds, 
we can perfectly comprehend the idea 
of amassing as many half-guineas as 
possible, in any way possible. But if 
its-subscribers can feel the situation in 
which this expedient places it before 
the nation, we are inclined to think, 
that this ridiculous penalty on rational 
curiosity would be abolished forth- 
with, and that the price of admission 
(for we entirely acquiesce in the ac- 
knowledgment that some price is 
necessary) would be of the lowest rate 


compatible with the preservation of 
the garden. If we are to be told that 
the exhibition-days now announced 
are fkes, and that the price will be 
made up in cheese-cakes, we ask, why 
should one man, who happens to buy 
his ticket without the aid of a Fellow, 
pay nearly twice as much for his 
cheese-cakes, as another ? or, why the 
unfortunate who has forgotten to buy 
his ticket till he came to the gate of 
this nursery, should be compelled to 
pay triple, unless he should be sup- 
posed to swallow three times the quan- 
tity ? 

In this period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the world scarcely requires to be 
told, that the most sapient criticism 
has sometimes made mistakes, and 
that the most solemn judgment is 
sometimes ridiculous. The predic- 
tions of the Edinburgh Review on 
Lord Byron’s career have been long’ 
laughed at. But the Edinburgh Re- 
view was not alone. On turning o\or 
the pages of a collection of Literary 
Morceaux of the year 1808, we found 
the following erudite and sagacious 
estimate of the then young poet, given 
by a w'riter who very considerjibly 
swayed public opinion in the Belles 
Lettres : — 

Hours of Idleness, a Series of' 
Pitans. original and translated, hg 
George Gordon Lord lij/rout n 
minor. 

In composing w’hat are called 
Hours of Idleness, his Lordship liad 
probably an eye to the saying — It is 
better to do tlie idlest thing, than to 
be idle. And he really seems to have 
strained the maxim to its fullest ex- 
tent when he wrote poems which he 
wished to be neither blamed nor 
praised. Wo know little of the peer- 
age, and nothing of Lord Byron’s 
family, but we shrewdly guess thatheis 
descended from Lord Lovat, who, as 
our nurse once told us, walked and 
talked half an hour after his head was 
cut off*. Which piece of ingenuity of 
his ancestor he has improved upon, 
by actually writing in the very same 
predicament. He (Lord B.) seems to 
think, that if he is not able to enter 
the lists with genuine bards, it is be- 
cause he has not had the beneflt of such 
pure air, or so elevated a residence as 
they have, supposing them to live in 
2. garret. What there is in this w^ 
cannot say; but we are firmly per- 
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suadcd> tliat if his Lordship were con- 
demned to a garret until he wrote 
himself into better apartments^ his 
case would be most hopeless and for- 
lorn. His Lordship says that it is 
highly improbable that he should 
write any more. Now this is taUdn^^ 
so much unlike a poet, that we sus- 
pect he did not write this volume, but 
kindly lent his name to support the 
maiden muse of his siste7\ If he have 
furnished the translations and imita- 
tions we must say that his sister lias 
the advantage of him. If the passage 
on the death of Lesbia’s sparrow was 
one of his Lordship’s school exerci>es 
at Harrow, and he escaped 
they have there either an uiidiu* re- 
S])ect for lords, or tliey do not destTve 
tlie reputation they have acquired.” 

We give this, as the phrase is, with- 
out note or eominent. it ought to be 
kepi in ][)crpelual remembrance, for 
the edillcatioii of reviewers in all ages 
to come. 

One of the lia))i)ic.st hits over made 
at the liar was nnide at Erskine in 
the days of his renown. He W'as 
areuiiig on a i)atent right redative to 
some new kind of buckles j his op- 
ponent, Mingay, strongly eoiitendcd 
that the invention was worth nothing. 
Ei’.vkine started up, and said in a so- 
lemn tone, — I said, and say again, 
tb it our ancestors would have looked 
on this invention as singularly in- 
genious — they w'ould have been aston- 
ished at these buckles.” ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of the Jury,” said Mingay with 
e(pial solemnity, I say nothing’ of 
my ancestors, but I am convinced, 
that my learned friend’s ancestors 
would have been much more astonish- 
ed at his shoes and stochhifjsJ*' The 
Court burst into a roar. 

The history of fashions would bo a 
curious volume ; and the fate of the 
buckle would be an instance of that 
rise and fall, that rapid supremacy 
and final decline, which make the mo- 
ralist look grave, and characterise the 
fate of heroes and empires. France, 
to which mankind has owed so much 
that is pretty and preposterous on 
earth, ^was tlm parent of the shoe- 
huckle. Loms Qnatorze, the most 
regal of coxcombs, introduced it at 
Court. William III. beat him in 
the field, but he yielded to liim in the 
dressing-room ; and the champion of 
Europe against the Bourbon was 
forced, by resistless fashion, to adopt 
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the buckle from his rival. Yet, in 
those days, the badge of submission 

was of the smallest possible size the 

frame scarcely visible — an oblong of 
diamonds. The brilliancy of thcT or- 
nament made it a favourite, and 
buckles were transferred from the 
beaux to the fair ; and every one 
conscious of a pretty foot gave it the 
additional decoration of a buckle set 
with gems. But fashion in England 
is incapable of being retained within 
the sacred precincts of courts. The 
buckle began to make its appearance 
on feet that were any thing but aris- 
tocratic. A still more luckless (•c#n- 
sequence soon occurred. All could 
not compass diamond buckles, and 
those who could not began to try 
wliat was to bo dune by size. The 
g’old buckle had long degenerated to 
the silver — the silver now degenerated 
to the plated ; while the delicate 
shape gradually expanded over half 
the foot. Taste began to repine ; 
but as fashion and taste never have 
any thing to do with each other, fa- 
shion bare the burden weightier and 
more unwieldy still. At length the 
Ereiieh Revolution gave the death- 
blow' to both taste and fashion, — said, 
in the same breath, to toupees and 
nobility, — Be no more, — and extin- 
guished kings and buckles together. 
Ribbons w'orc voted liberal, virtuous, 
and free ; buckles corrupt, Spanish, 
and behind the si)irit of the age. 

“ Roland the just, with ribbons in his 
shoos,” 

is commemorated as one of the cardi- 
nal virtues cn costume. The Mar- 
quis do Breze, the master of the cere- 
monies at Versailles, nearly died of 
his fright at the first pair of shoes di- 
vested of buckles, wdiieh he saw on 
the feet of a revolutionary minister 
ascending the stairs to the roj^al le- 
vee. He rushed over to Dumouriez, 
then Minister of War. He is ac- 
tually entering,” exclaimed the Mar- 
quis, with ribbons in his shoes!” 
Dumouriez, himself one of the incen- 
diaries of the Revolution, solemnly 
said, Tout est fini," The game is 
up — the monarchy is gonp ; but rib- 
bons have always done great things in 
France, whether they lie in the shoe 
or ill the button-hole — in the heart of 
a monarch, or on the bosom of the 
fair. 

If buckles have lost their honours, 
it is to be remembered that even they 
2q 
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were but usurpers. The ribbon in 
the shoe had established a legitimacy 
at least two centuries older. The 
war of the Roses had immortalized 
the loveliest of all dowers, east or 
west, ill politics. But there is a time 
for all things ; and when the swords 
that had blazed in the fierce feuds of 
York and Lancaster were rusting on 
the tombs of those gallant blockheads 
who had sliced each other from fore- 
head to chine to settle who should be 
the next tyrant, the roses, descending 
from the helmet to the breast, at last 
settled on the toe. But the Lancas- 
trian colour was the order of the day, 
and the foot-rose, sometimes a mere 
bud, sometimes in full-blown glory, 
was, politically and fashionably, red. 
Elizabeth, glowing with the Tudor 
blood, w'ould have stripped the em- 
broidered mantle from Raleigh, or 
from Essex himself, if he had dared 
to approach her footstool with any 
shoe-knot but one of the red rose. 
Fashion under James grew capricious, 
and roses of every colour of tlie rain- 
bow decorated the lower extremity of 
llie man of toJi, But when did iimo- 
vation over know where to stop, or 
fashion how to be content with ele- 
gance ? The rose itself began to dis- 
appear. It was at length wholly 
superseded by a small and almost 
viewless ribbon, edged with silver- 
lace. Even the lace finally vanished, 
and the string of the Revolution of 
1 789 appeared, anticipated under the 
Revolution of 1(J48. The rose had 
perished with the monarchy ; yet 
even with the Restoration it was not 
restored. In the time of Charles II. 
the mind of the world was set on 
wigs, and the flower of the Tudors 
was forgotten in the curls of a peruke 
worthy of a lion in the forests of Mo- 
nomotapa. 

Th# war of the Revolution in our 
own day was so busy a period in 
England, that between stock-broking 
and starving, between beating the 
French, and non-paying the national 
debt, we had not a moment to think 
of any thing below the middle region 
of man. Fighting and famine were 
the national thoughts, and Pitt and 
plunder the national triumph. In 
those days the individual who could 
-find time to go through the process of 
buckling his shoes must have been 
either a genius or an idler. And as 
Nature has forbidden a superflux of 
the one, -and the necessity of the age 


impeded the existence of the other, 
buckles were exploded for the simpli- 
city of strings. Of course, this was 
not done without infinite predictions 
of national calamity. The buckle- 
makers were elociuent. Embassies 
from Birmingham and the allied ma- 
nufacturing places haunted the Minis- 
ter, pronouncing to him that England 
was undone, or was to be rescued 
from immediate ruin only by an uni- 
versal resumption of buckles. The 
Minister did all that man could do — 
recommended them to his acqmdnt- 
ance, and bought half-a-dozen pairs 
for himself. But their fate w as seal- 
ed : the indignant inaiiiifacturcrs took 
to making muskets, cannon, and 
steam-engines. The dynasty of strings 
was triumphant, and will probably 
remain so until some new shai)e of 
Government, s<)iiie ultra discovery in 
science, or some sh.owy caprice in the 
coteries of I ranee wi])es out the writ- 
ten records of tlH‘ brain, and fa>hioii, 
folding her wings, takes post uii tlie 
foot once more, 

A little correspondence has lately 
passed throngli tlie public jiapcrs, of 
which it may yet be amn>ing to watcli 
the result. A i>air of very aeconi- 
plished rogues, Mrs and Miss New- 
man, a mother and daughter, have 
lat(‘ly been bronglit to trial, convicted 
on the clearest ca idenee, and sentenced 
to two successive terms of transporta- 
tion of seven year-' each. The mother 
was a grav e, matronly personage, per- 
fe( tly calculated to win her w^ay into all 
lodging-houses where there was any 
thing to be pilfered. The daughter was 
a (piick-eyed, well-looking brunette — 
very coiiuettisli, very light-fingered, 
and very indefatigable in the collec- 
tion of wdiatcvoi' trinkets unlucky 
single gentlemen who went out for 
the day, and left their escrutoires 
open, might fiappeii to possess. Dex- 
terity w ill do mucli, and luck more. 
The trade of the two swindlers went 
on briskly, and for a length of time 
actually surprising, when we know 
how sensitive the loss of watches, 
rings, and purses makes the world in 
general. But neither dexterity nor 
luck will hold out for ever ; and the 
Newmans at last were caught brought 
to the bar of the police, examined, 
remanded, brought up again, until 
the younger lady became the object 
of very particular interest, and re- 
ceived billets containing bank-notes of 
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handsome amount from old gentle- 
men^ who called themselves uncles^ 
guardians, &c. &c. Notwithstanding 
all this elderly interest, and the melo- 
dramatic performance of the brunette 
herself, who alternately laughed and 
fainted during the trial, the sentence 
was passed, as has been stated, and 
the accomplished pair, it was pre- 
sumed, were on their way to reinforce 
the virtues and elegance of Sydney. 

But it appears that the transporta- 
tion part of the sentence has been al- 
ready changed for a residence in the 
Penitentiary at Millbank ; and, if re- 
port says true, that the fourteen years 
are to be diminished into so many 
montl's, or perhaps weeks. This has 
excited a good deal of indignation 
among the loss suscejitible. Not- 
withstanding the combined merits of 
piquancy and j)ockct-picking, the 
<|uestion has been rather roughly 
ask(*d, Why arc those two women to 
be treated with such j)eculiarity ? 
The Bond -street ]>cople amuse them- 
sidves with laughing, and say that 
the whole aftair is the most cn regie 
that ran be imagined. 

When the two eonvirts arrived at 
the Penitentiary, and put on the dress 
of the j)lace, 3/iss Newman is said to 
have looked perfectly captivating and 
qiiakerish, and to have enjoyed the 
novelty of her costume, which she 
termed masquerading.” Of course, 
it must be deemed by persons of taste 
in those matters an infinite pity that 
such a rose should be sent to waste 
her sweetness among the Kangaroos. 


Time and tide proverbially wait 
for no man. The patriot purse runs 
dry, and the Bent” must be looked 
to, or the cause will starve, and the 
thirty-five patriots along with it. 
Ireland is notoriously a minstrel land. 
Massacre and music are its hereditary 
boasts, and the minstrels have been 
busy accordingly. The following is 
one of the strains in which they an- 
nounce the approach of the tribute 
season : — 

“ Killcommon, Killowcn, Killforbay, Kill- 
mully, . 

Knoctopher, Knacbay, Ballyhadey, Gor- 
bally. 

Awake, *tis the voice of your bards, who 
arc sent 

By St Patrick, to bid ye ‘ be helping the 
Rent/ 


“ We know ye are naked — we know ye 
are poor — 

We know that a meal seldom enters your 
door ; 

But your ‘ Member’ must live, boys, so 
all be content. 

Then down with the Parsons, and up with 
the Rent. 

“ ‘ Oft in the stilly night,’ wait for the 
‘ Mail,’ 

For a shot through the head -will be good 
for the ‘ Tail * ; 

And the gold of the Saxon can never be 
spent 

In so pleasant a way as, half whisky, half 
Rent. 

“ Believe us, if all your bog-buried fire- 
arms. 

To the eyes of the Saxon but once showed 
their charms, 

To the rightabout soon would your land- 
lords be sent, 

And ’twixt you and the Member be settled 
the Kent. 

“ ‘ When midnight around us is beaming,’ 
my boys^ 

Then he off to the Parson’s, be sure make 
no noise, 

Till the Idazo round his bed makes the 
blockhead repent 

That he w'^asn’t a bold Papist, and ‘ friend 
to the Rent.’ 

“ Remember the glories of stout Captain 
Rock, 

Take your pike in your hand, or your gun 
at full cock ! 

If he hopes to escape, let him know your 
intent 

By a ball through his heart, that's the way 
for the Rent. 

“ If the Sastenachs hang you in rank and 
in file, 

With the Priest at your side, you may die 
with a smile ; 

Though in murder as thick, boys, aa her- 
rings in Lent, 

Your souls are all whitewashed, for sake 
of the Rent. 

♦ 

“ Here a toast, loyal boys, To the Princess 
long life ! 

We wish that the Member would make her 
his wife, 

Till the Brunswicks were gone, as the 
Bourbons once went. 

So here’s for St Patrick, the Pope, and 
the Rent.” 


Genius never dies. Tlie invention 
of the omnibus for a while paralysed 
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all the cutpurse system of London. 
The old prizes of petty larceny seem- 
ed to be snatched away at once. All 
the ancient maidens returning from 
the Bank on dividend days, with their 
little gains grasped as for life and 
death in their withered hands : all the 
old gentlemen who roamed the streets, 
too fond of a shilling to hire a hack- 
ney-coach, coming from their bankers: 
all the honest squires, come to Lon- 
don for the first time, full of wonder 
at every thing, and staring at the cross 
on St Paul’s, w'ith their mouths and 
pockets alike wide open : the whole 
tribe of the natural i^rcy of the light- 
fingered were suddenly carried off by 
the ill-omened omnibus. To bo whirl- 
ed along seven miles for sixpence was 
a temptation which none could resist, 
and the streets were left to the bustling 
persons who would knock down a 
pickpocket sooner than be pilfered ; to 
the unfurnished persons from whom no 
ingenuity of finger could extract any 
thing, or to those well-clothed and 
grave persons in blue coats and letter- 
ed collars, whose eye reads a lesson of 
vigilance, and whose hands white- 
gloved as they are, -would have no he- 
sitation in consigning the most cx(pii- 
sitely curled and perfumed i)iekpockels 
to the Poultry (Jompter. 

At length a bright idea occurred. 
If men and women with par.-^es will 
drive about the -v^ orld in omnibuses, 
what is there in nature or art which 
shall forbid a pickpocket to follow ? 
The idea was reduced to ])ractice, 
with an activity worthy of this age of 
intellect. Yet the system was not })cr- 
fected at once. The first performers 
were females. Several dozens of re- 
markably mild, well-dressed, and well- 
looking young women were ordered 
on this service. Their only imide- 
ments were softness, biniles, and a pair 
of remarkably sharp-pointed scissors. 
Their success was considerable. Many 
gentlemen, whose climacterical feel- 
ings might have defied captivation in 
any other shape, were rendered iii^u- 
tious by proximity during a run from 
the Bank to Charing- Cross or Chelsea ; 
a fainting fit from the closeness of the 
vehicle, the rapidity of the motion, or 
any other satisfactory cause, increased 
the interest, until the fatal moment 
when the omnibus made a pause, and 
the fair sufiercr was fortunate enough 
to be able to get out and enjoy the 
fresh air. Then the old gentleman 
had leisure to recover his facades, and 


feel for his spectacles, snuff-box, or 
purse, or for all three. The know- 
ledge then flashed upon him, that 
knowledge of good lost,” which acts 
upon our organs of intelligence in the 
most disagreeable -w'ay of all. The 
fair absentee had cleared his pocket of 
its entire contents, and left him in re- 
turn the moral lesson, ‘‘ never to think 
more of a pair of eyes than of a jjaif 
of spectacles, nor value the softest sigh 
beyond the care of his pocket.” 

The next expedient contemplated a 
difierent order. The old ladies fre- 
quently found themselves seated beside 
some dapper fellow, from fifteen to 
five-and -twenty, with a hat a litth* 
throwui off the temples, a bunch jof 
raven curls, which the improved fa- 
shion of the time, instead of sticking 
on the he.id witli a comb, now' sticks 
on the hat, a much more commodious 
contrivance ; a rem:irkabl\ large dis- 
play of shiit -with pearl studs ; a ligi;- 
red vcl\(‘t waistcoat ; a sli-iht bambtu) 
ill one hand, and three rings cai the 
other ; the usual alhnvancc oi wdusker, 
nmst;!(die, and imperial being taken 
for granted, as matters without W'hich 
no ajjprentice ean ever pretend to be 
a man of fashion. What conceivable 
chance h.is any innocent creature of 
from fifty to seventy against the graces 
of a being thus equipped for the pluu. 
der of hearts, and cry tiling oKe that 
lies in liis w'ay ! A fi'W civil words, a 
hint on the v (‘alher, the conveiiiciu e 
of public c.irriaifcs, any thing will le;id 
one into coinmimicalion when the heart 
begins to liunv — ami the fixed frigidity 
of half a century is certainly diliiciilt 
to be got over ; yet assiduous atten- 
tions from a smiling youth, suddonly 
caught by the remaining interest (»f 
lips that well remember the triumphs 
of their better daj's, may do much ; 
and they do enough if they keep the 
old lady’s vycs off' the active movement 
of the finger and thumb, that with the 
smallest knife in the world is severing 
the string of her reticule, insinuating 
its way into the bottom of her pocket, 
and soundlessly relieving it of the notes 
and shillings which form her last half- 
year’s dividend ; that done, the young 
admirer takes his leave, with the bow 
of an old friend, and awakes the lady, 
to her astonishment and horror on 
alighting from the coach, to discover 
that she is left sixpenceless ! But the 
fare mt/s^ he paid. The conducteur 
has heard too many tales of sorrow in 
his time to listen to one now; peculiar- 
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ly where he must pay the penalty him- 
self ; and unless the passengers have 
die gallantry to subscribe their pence 
a-piece, death or a jail are the only al- 
ternatives, credit being wholly out of 
the question. But the subscription is 
made, the lady is free once more, 
and she arrives at her chamber only 
to register a new resolution against 
ever again trusting to the arts of man. 

But all practice improves by time, and 
though Adam Smith panegyrizes tlie 
division of labour, the more i)hilusophic 
pickpocket studies its combination. 
Both sexes arc now employed at once. 
It is well known to be remarkably diffi- 
cult to beat husband and wife at whist, 
a^d the inexperienced and presump- 
tuo’is individual who indulges in any 
hope of the kind, is soon taught by 
his purse that the laws of nature arc 
not to be infringed with impunity. 
Tlie omnibus system is now connubial. 
A (piiot and tolerably well-clothed 
man, with a woman of the same or- 
der and e(piipment, enter the onmibiis 
toget'^-er. They are obviously man 
and ^^ife. They, however, contrive 
to itil.e opposite sides. If the patient 
to be o]H‘i\ited on is a gcmtleman, the 
wife gets ready her inijdements ; if a 
l.idy, the husband is the performer. 
Ill the mean tim(‘, thi‘ eye of the pa- 
tient is lived on some* manceuvre of the 
jiarty jdaced opiiosite. A scream at 
going down Holhorn-hill ; ora story 
of some recent breakdown ; a narra- 
tive! of <i disastrous lire the nig'ht be- 
fore ; or the distress of both parents 
lor a child seized with the influenza ; 
aii^" thing is enough to seize the yawn- 
ing sympathies of a stage-coaeli. And 
the moment this is aceomjdished, the 
experiment begins. When it is eom- 
jileted, no time is lost, the retreat is 
made with the rapidity of Colonel Evans 
himself ; but with a degree of order 
which ought to raise the envy of that 
rather hasty officer. The husband and 
wif(* descend quietly from the coach, 
move down the first lane that presents 
itself, divide the spoil in the first gin 
palace that glitters by the way, and 
then dissolve the connubial bond with 
the facility of radical legislation. Both 
are free, till some new adventure re- 
unites them. 

The success of this new plan has 
been prodigious. It has thriven, to 
the terror of so many, that the entry 
into one of the popular omnibuses is 
now contemplated with some of the 
feeling of entering into a gipsy camp. 


the den of Cacus, or the Court of 
Chancery. 

The consequence is, that the un- 
lucky police-offices are occupied with 
the history and adventures of the va- 
rious garments which have been cut 
up worse than the Christinos in the 
course of the last month. Some of 
the scenes produced by these displays 
must have singularly diversified the 
gravity of justice. A few days since 
an old lady, who had just lost her purse 
in an omnibus, came, full of female 
oratory, to complain before the magis- 
trate. Her four petticoats, she pro- 
tested, had been cut through. And, 
from the narrative, it should seem that 
she actually xiroduccd the four, with 
all their injuries on their heads. A 
hap])y parody of Antony’s speech over 
Ca'sar, Sec what a rent the envious 
Casca made.” Other garments, less 
honoured, have been produced by the 
sufiering old bachelors ; and the fact 
is fully established, tliat the knife is 
so freely used, as to create wonder that 
severe wounds have not been inflicted. 
The beggar alone travels in safety. 
But this has been the case from the 
begimiiug of the world. 

Ill spite of nine months of winter, 
it is to be presumed that summer must 
come before the year is over. And 
as the !Marquis of Carabas and his in- 
dissoluble ajipurtcnaiicc are preparing 
to move, it is to be equally presumed 
that there will be the usual migration 
of the English to Italy. This habit 
of leaving England for the Continent 
may be excusable enough in the un- 
fortunate tribes, whom half-pay, chil- 
dren by the hundred, and stocks at PO, 
and Government oflices extinguished, 
consign to bankruptcy at home. But 
we have a different sort of sensation 
f(»r the great, proud, and opulent land- 
holders, who think that life, wcaltli, 
and rank were given to them only to 
waste the whole three, and wallow in 
the mire of the foreign sty. It is com- 
^ted that not less than ten millions of 
^Kinds sterling a-ycar are thus spent 
ill France and Germany. The actual 
amount is probably much more. One 
English nobleman, notoriously in pos- 
session of L. 40,000 a-year, spends his 
whole time in Italy, and this noble- 
man is a prodigious patriot besides ! 
Another, with the finest palace per- 
haps in England, and an overwhelming 
fortune, spends every hour of his life, 
and every shilling of his fortune? 
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rambling from Paris to Boulogne, and 
from Boulogne to Paris. Those, and 
men like those, are incorrigible, but 
there are others on whom royal re- 
proof might have effect. And such 
reproof ought not to be spared. No- 
thing would be more gratifying to the 
nation than to know that the King had 
turned his back upon them at their 
first coming to Court. Nothing, too, 
could be more politic, for it is through 
those worthless and prodigal persons 
that the British name is tarnished by 
the conduct which they adopt abroad, 
and the British morals arc corrupted 
by the principles which they bring 
wdth them home. The expenditure 
of British money by the residence of 
the national nobles abroad may make 
the fortunes of Italian innkeepers, 
pimps, and profligates, but it is a rob- 
bery of their country, a dereliction of 
their duties, and a degradation of the 
honours of the English name. For 
this reason, if for no other, we should 
be advocates for the most immediate 
reduction in the salaries of our am- 
bassadors, our embassies forming one 
of the temptations to a residence 
abroad. Our ambassador at Vienna 
has a salary of L. 10,000 a-year, which, 
regarding the cheapness of every thing 
at Vienna (ambassadors exceiJtcd), is 
little short of an allowance of L. 30,000 
a-year. Our French ambassador has 
also L. 10,000 a-year, besides a pa- 
lace, a service of plate, &c., those 
charges not including secretaries, un- 
der-secretaries, private- secretaries, and 
the whole trifling brood of the attache 
school. Our ambassador at St Peters- 
burg has the same sum. And what is 
the actual fruit of this enormous waste? 
Why, that our ambassadors give a 
great many showy balls, make a great 
deal of amusement for our idle nobility, 
who otherwise would yawn themselv6b 
to death among the pictures and sta- 
tues that they pretend to be going to 
see, and that they thus encourage the 
foreign-hunting folly which so rapidly 
and utterly rots the manliness of 
English character. Another ridicu- 
lous" error of the system, and produc- 
tive of the same efiect, is, that an Eng- 
lish family, foolish enough to carry 
itself in pursuit of the follies and vices 
of foreign life, can scarcely go a day’s 
journey without finding a master of the 
ceremonies in the shape of some idle 
English specimen of diplomacy. Since 
the war, patronage, stiU unreformed, 
and more amply deserving of reform 


than all that the patriot indignation of 
the Roebucks has ever railed at, or the 
reluctant grasp of the Russells has 
ever yielded, has overspread the con- 
tinent with minor diplomacy. At the 
great capitals there may be something 
occasionally for ambassadorship to do, 
though, since the war, it is notorious 
that its most laborious employment has 
been the franking of letters. But what 
possible use can there be for the resi- 
dence of a regular diplomatic stall* in 
such corners of the cartli as Copen- 
Inigen, Berne, Munich, Turin, Flo- 
rence, and half a hundred other places 
of the same c.alibre ? It is true, that 
the travelling John Bull and his pro- 
geny would be immensely at a loss un- 
less they had some wdiite-gloved and 
essencc‘d countryman to bear them 
into the presence (»f the little monarcli 
of the territory. Their lime would 
hang deplorably on their hands except 
for the fetes and ]>astinie.‘!. of the en- 
voy, and both sons and daughters 
might return to their own country 
w'ithout the name of Monsieur Le 
Comte do Vauricn, or Madame La 
Princcsse d’Ecarte, on their lips, but 
fop the honour of Ins introduction. Ex . 
cept to avoid a calamity of this for- 
midable nature, we own, that wo 
should rejoice to see the whole swarm 
of those well-dressed drones swept 
away. All the real business in iiine- 
tentbs of those little sovereignties 
might be carried on by a clerk at a 
linndrcd a-year, ami transacted tlirougb 
a two-penny postman. Wliat is the 
result of our enormous expenditure? 
What says the Portfolio ? That our 
diplomacy is laughed at through- 
out Europe, and that the whole Fo- 
reign- Office system is fit for nothing 
but Lord I’alrnerston himself. Still, 
its appointmerits,in all corners, obscure 
as they maybe, arc greedily canvassed. 
They are the capital prizes among the 
younger sons.” The Lord .Johns 
and Honourable Toms struggle for 
them with all the influence of their 
paternal Barons and Dukes. The 
envoy ships form an agreeable lounge 
for half a dozen years ; introduce their 
holders to a round of paltry princes 
and flirting countesses ; pay for their 
cabriolet, their curls, and their opera 
boxes ; and finally return them upon 
our hands, half foreign, half English ; 
regular loungers through life ; feeble 
creatures, content to live upon a pen- 
sion, or vegetate in a sinecure ; fbps, 
despising English manners and prin- 
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ciples, and aliens never happy until 
they can escape once paore into the 
low luxuries of the farniente life of the 
Cafe, the Cjisiiia, and the concert- 
room. Is it worth remarking, that 
not one of the whole crowd thus edu- 
cated in what is presumed to bo the 
very focus of political life, ever makes 
any figure in politics at home ? that 
with every apparent advantage, with 
easy income, high connexions, and 
that knowledge of public matters 
abroad whicli the veriest dunce cannot 
wholly escape while he continues in 
the midst of them, it would be diffi- 
cult to point out a single individual of 
those hundreds or thousands who has 
distinguished himself in any puldic 
career in England ? 'fhe reason is, 
that the long foreign apprenticeship to 
idleness emasculates the mind ; forms a 
tooth-pick generation ; fills the me- 
mory with nothing beyond the ball- 
room ; and turns the brain into a toilet- 
box, the heart into a billiard ball, and 
tlic baud into a thrower of dice, a 
twister of ringlets, and a scribbler of 
billets-doux for life. 


The workhouse* question is not 
likely to be* soon settled, though the 
Opposition liave rather too tamely sur- 
rendered it into the hands of tlie 
Ministry. There can be no doubt 
tiiat there are cases of great misery, 
threat severities, and great sufierings, 
connected with a law wliich swcei^s 
the whole commonalty of England be- 
fore it, and in wliicli pauperism is 
confounded with puverty, and both 
seem ecjually to amount to a crime. 
Yet the evils of the old j)oor law sys- 
tem were so ])ressing that something 
must have been done, or national 
bankruptcy must have been the con- 
sequence, unless it were remedied by 
popular rebellion I The true tactic of 
Opposition would have been, follow- 
ing the dictates of common sense, to 
have pointed out the practical defects 
of the bill, to have prepared the cure, 
and to have insisted on its adoption. 
This, however, has not been done, 
and the Cabinet, as they have had the 
honour of its *{)arentage, will have the 
benefit of its education. But as we 
have in this article more to do with 
the pleasantries than the politics of the 
day, we give one of the squibs which 
lately appeared in the Times in the 
form of a « Letter to a Chymist.” 


“ Mr Faraday, herewith I send 

A pint of our new workhouse gruel. 

To see if the sawdust will blend 
By the help of our new patent fuel. 

And a loaf — which I wish you to try, 

The housekeeper bidding me mention. 
That, however the papers may lie. 
Starvation is not our iutention. 

“ I forward — to make all complete 

(Observe, there’s no wish to be cruel), 
A contrivance for animal heat, 

Which will prove a great saving of fuel. 
’Tis a ])ackiiig of man up with man, 

(If they freeze, who can help the cold 
weather ?) 

So, I beg you’ll report on the plan — 
Can’t we give ii]> coals altogether? 

“ Of these bone-i’aspincs too, idease to 
tell 

To a scruple, the specific gr .vity, 

And whether they’re likely to swell 
In a pauper’s intestinal cavity. 

The raspings will spare knife and fork, 
The gruel keep mouths from the bottle, 
And both, keep all healthy for work. 

So you have what Joe Hume calls the 
tattle. 

Yours, X Y Z.” 

If the Ministers have not the talents 
of their Whig predecessors of old, 
they have at least all the tricks. 
Whpnev(‘r they arc likely to be push- 
ed hard, they tlircatcii to resign, and 
to resign on a particular day. The 
present favourite is the 21st. Tiie 
object of this mananivre is to stimulate. 
In every party there are lazy ad- 
herents who are perfectly content to 
sec their work done by others, live in 
a w illing oblivion of every day but 
quai tor-day, and practise their only 
dexterity in sliding away from a long 
.ritting to a good supper, or leaving 
all the cares of debates and divisions 
fate, and take the wholesale mea- 
sures of adjourning to the horse-race 
or the battue a hundred miles off. 
But, though untlelighted with legisla- 
tion, they have an authentic love of 
fiaee, and the sound most calculated 
to stir up all their well-fed energies 
would be the crash of a falling ministry. 
The menace itself is of course despe- 
rate — ^it is the hoisting of the black 
flag on the pirate, the outcry on the 
scaffold — ^but it has often been effec- 
tual, and where every thing must be 
hazarded, the waste of a trick addi- 
tional amounts to no sacrifice what- 
ever. But the fact at length is, that 
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they have nearly exhausted even this 
masterpiece — ^that the political sauter 
la coupe has been tried too remorse- 
lessly, and that their chief considera- 
tion novr is evidently directed to the 
easiest Idnd of fall. Nothing can be 
more unquestionable than that their 
existence for the last year has depended 
on his Majesty’s Opposition,” and that 
Sir Robert Peel’s holding up his fing- 
er would be their death-sign. Whe- 
ther that distinguished person means 
to do this part of his duty to the coun- 
try, is in his own breast ; but we 
are glad to see sj^mptoms that he 
thinks tlie game legitimately drawing 
to a close. In a capital speech on the 
Irish IMunicipal Bill (April 1 H, after 
tearing that equally absurd and dan- 
gerous project into a thousand pieces, 
ho thus gave the history of the Cabi- 
net : — “ Let them look at the situa- 
tion of our foreign affairs — (Lord 
Palmerston smiled). He was glad to 
see a smile on the noble Lord’s coun- 
tenance. The noble Lord had a right 
to smile when he looked at the posi- 
tion of the country with respect to the 
great powers ; to Russia, for instance 
— (cheers) ; to France, and every pow- 
er with wliich England was interested"* 
— (great cheering). Let them look at 
our commercial embarrassments — at 
the state of our manufacturing em- 
ployment. But, above all, let them 
look at the condition of all the go- 
vernments of the west of Euroj)e. In 
France no government existing ; in 
Spain no government existing ; in 
England a doubt existing from day 
to day whether there was a govern- 
ment or not — (loud and long-conti- 
nued cheers). Let them look at the 
state of our domestic questions ; hun- 
dreds of the most important coming 
on them day by day, but scarcely one 
advanced. Let them look at the stat# 
of their colonial affairs.” — (Loud 
cheering. 

But we come to the more pregnant 
paragraph. The country,” said 
Sir Robert, could not believe th^ 
any man from that side of the House 
would seek office under any other mo- 
tives than those of public duty. .But 
he did not hesitate to say, that if the 
present Cabinet should make this state 
of affairs a pretext for abandoning of- 
fice, and thus escaping from the diffi- 
culties with which they were sur- 
rounded, then he did not hesitate to 


say that he believed there was spirit 
and energy enough in the country to 
find compenmtioii for their loss — 
(long and loud cheers). And if the 
crew^ should abandon the noble vessel 
among the breakers, he did not be- 
lieve that shipwreck was inevitable." 
(Groat cheering from all parts of the 
House). 

In the midst of this conflict of wits, 
the following paper has appeared : — 

A Sale of Dogs, the properhj of 

Mr Melhurn, who is retiring to 

the Country. 

No. 1 An Irish mastiff, lias 

an extraordinary long tail, which he 
is in the habit of constantly dragging 
through the mire. Part of it was cut 
ott* at Carlow , w'herc he fought lately 
with Bruin, and w'as beat, lie plays 
a varief}' of tricks in good sfjle, and 
begs capitally. His bark is remark- 
ably loud ; but his hark is w (»i>o than 
his bite. He is afraid of a stick, and 
will run any distance from the sight 
of a pistol. A cross of the blood- 
hound, and answers to the name ot 
Dan. 

No. 2. — A small Irish spaniel, re- 
markably fond of rice, but will eat any 
thing that he can get. Has a habit of 
licking peo])le’s feet, and never goes 
beyond a siiaj). except at a beggar. 
Has a trick of running about ; — lately 
ran from Limerick tfi Canibridgc*, 
and on being let loose, is likely 
enough to run from Cambridge to 
Limerick again. Once had a herring 
tied to his tail, whicli sy)oiled his nose, 
and makes him sometimes be called 
Red Herring. He can fetch and 
carry extremely W'ell ; is losing his 
teeth, but still would suit for a lajj- 
dog to a dowager lady, or old gentle- 
man. Is much attaciied to vio\ place 
where he find's himself well fed. An- 
swers to the name of Sjtj'ing. 

No. 3 An English Cocker. A 

rather heavy animal, lately brought 
from Manchester. Being accustomed 
to watch carts and vans, might bo 
made useful to the trade. Has long 
slept under a counter ; and if he can 
be kept from eating soap, might do 
at the door of a warehouse in the city. 
Is rather chicken-hearted. Answers 
to the name of Poulet. 

No. 4. — A Scotch wiry-haired 
terrier. From his habit of barking 
when the other dogs arc asleep, and 
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liis silence when they are fighting, 
he has got the nick-name of Speaher, 
Remarkable for hiding during the 
day ; but will sit all night long in 
the same spot, seeming to have his 
eyes shut, but all the while with them 
on the mf-hole. Answers to the 
name of Cromhie. 

“ No. 5. — A Scotch collie, or shep- 
herd’s dog, from Inverness, one of the 
quietest creatures possible. Will lie 
for forty-eight hours together- Eats 
his meals asleep, and, except for that 
purpose, never opens his mouth. Was 
for some time in Ireland, -where he was 
obliged to be led about by a in iesl. 
Loves a stray sheep, and is remark- 
ably fond of the Jleece. Is fond of 
keeping close to his master s heel, and 
is not to be kicked off. Has already 
had half a dozen masters in succession, 
and sle])t with equal steadiness at the 
foot of them all. Is fond of walking 
in a stj’ing, and would make an excel- 
lent be;ggar’s guide about the Trea- 
sury, and the neighbourhood of White- 
hall, if he could but keep his 03’es 
<»j»eu. Supposed a cross of the sloth. 
Never passes a conventicle without 
lifting u]i his voice. Answers to the 
name of Gnmt, 

“ No. d An iron-grey Scotch turn- 
spit. A capital dog for i)ickiiig things 
out of the kennel. Will spend half a 
day Iniiiting a halfpenny through the 
mire. Never passes a dust-heap with- 
out poking his nose into the middle of 
it. Was bred in a workhouse, and 
over since has exhibited a remark- 
able quickness in discovering the dif- 
ference betw i eii chalk and cheese. 
A few years ago was caught in a 
Greek trap, and was in danger of losing 
some of his sithstance, but, by a bounce 
which caused much amusement, not 
merely saved his own skin, but carried 
off the trap along with him. Has 
often been taken for a Pariah dog, he 
having been found half- famished in 
India ; but by following the army, 
and getting scraps from the suttlers’ 
wives, he got plump, and made his 
way to Middlesex. He has been for 
some years wandering about town, es- 
pecially barking at the doors of seve- 
ral persons inh&iting Downing Street, 
evidently with the hope of getting 
something among them ; but none will 
let him inland he is likely to be soon 
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turned out of Middlesex. From the 
peculiar drone of his bark, has been 
nicknamed Hum. Answers to the 
name of ./he. 

No. 7. — A small weasel-shaped set- 
ter, of the Woburn breed. Was sold 
for a lap-dog, and called Carlos, but 
found too snappish. Was next tried 
at rabbit-hunting, but only lay down 
in the burrow, without doing any 
thing. Used to run and snap at the 
heels of clergymen’s horses, until he 
was hoisted up to Mr Mclbiirn’s coach- 
box, where he showed his teeth, and 
barked at every body. Underwent 
the operation of worming in his puppy 
state ; but though it stunted his growth, 
it left him as bitter as ever. His ears 
would be much improved by cropping, 
they being, by nature, of extraordinary 
length ; but the operation most useful 
to his temper would be clipping his 
tongue. His peevishness and restless- 
ness are remarkable ; yet he bears 
tifinff-up well. Answers to the name 
of Hustle, 

No. 8 A fjrej/ cob, bred in the 

north, and intended to hunt in the 
subscription pack, but too heavy ; has 
no nose, and is good for nothing after 
the first burst. Is ready to be sold 
for his meat ; would do for a truck, or 
any common job-work. A cross of 
the Fox, Answers to the name of 
Hoicks, 

No. 0. — A poodle in tolerable 
curl, and altogether well preserved. 
Would do to walk out with a lady of 
a certain age. Has already passed 
through eight or nine hands, but 
without any visible change ; and 
would be a good purchase for a show- 
man, as he has always been accus- 
tomed to go from fair to fair, and 
might by the rustics be now and then 
taken for a Lion. Has a red ribbon 
round his neck, by which ho can be 
led any where. Commissions have 
been sent for him by the Queens of 
Spain and Portugal, who have a 
curiosity to see him, as the oldest 
Poodle alive. But, to prevent na- 
tional disputes, it is thought better 
that he should be sold at home as 
usual. Answers to the name of 
Cupid. 

^^N.B. — A whole brood of mong- 
rels to be disposed of for the value 
of their skins.” 
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HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE DURING THE 
FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.” 


We cordially welcome Mr Hallam's 
re-appearance before the public, on an 
occasion, too, so happily chosen, as the 
publication of the valuable work now" 
before us. It had so long been want- 
ed, that, even had its merits been di- 
minished b}'' a tedious style and a con- 
fused arrangement, we should still 
have thought that the rare utility of 
its plan compensated — in the absence, 
of course, of historical inaccuracies — i 
for considerable deficiencies in its exe- 
cution. The present volume, however, 
needs no such qualified approbation. 
Its arrangement is good — as good, per- 
haps, as is consistent with a subject of 
such extent and complexity. Its style 
is clear, unaffected, and explicit. Mr 
Hallam is never found, like Gibbon, 
veiling his facts under a gaudy meta- 
phor or a remote allusion ; but evinces 
so honest an anxiety to communicate 
all he knows, and all which he thinks 
ought to be stated, that he naturally 
wins the confidence, and conciliates the 
good-will of his reader. 

As for the substance of the work — 
its author has throughout maintained 
his high character for accuracy and 
research directed to objects of ade- 
quate interest and importance. It is 
impossible to estimate his labours with- 
out having both read tlie present vo- 
lume and paid minute attention to its 
subject. The toil expended on his 
admirable “ Middle Ages” has told 
effectually on this Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries ; ” which shows how excellently 
well the long interval has been em- 
ployed in prosecuting his researches 
and arranging their results. Minute 
and laborious indeed must have been 
those researches. But Mr Hallam*s 
is one of those minds to which 

“ Labor ipse voluptas.” 

And we trust, that, ere^that period to 
which he, in Ins Preface, so touching- 
ly adverts shall have arrived, he will 
have other and substantial reasons to 
congratulate himself on the devotion of 
his time and toil to a work of high 
public utility. 

Iff the general reader wbh to know 


what he has gained hy the publication 
of this volume, we desire that he will 
ut the question to himself — What 
oes he now — before perusing the 
book — know of the subjects upon which 
it treats, i.c. of the literary liistory of 
the fifteenth, and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries ? ” We fear that 
he must answer — Little, except a 
string of names.” He may possibly 
have heard of Loggio, Aretino, Sado- 
let, Politian, and Biulicus ; but what 
does he know of their history and 
writings ? What of tlieir influence upon 
the literature of their respective ages ? 
The name of Erasmus is in his mind 
Xirobably associated with the Reforma- 
tion ; but, setting tliat nut of the ques- 
tion, has he any distinct idea of the 
acquirements and performanci'S of that 
extraordinary man ? The fact is, that 
the literary history of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has been hitherto 
almost unknown to the majority of 
readers, which is to be ascribed to the 
want of any popular and easily acces- 
sible source of information ; in the 
absence of wdiicli, most were contimt 
with the brief notices which are occa- 
sionally lo lie found appended to tlie 
historie«> of the ])olitical evciils of those 
ages, while I'tbers. more curious, dip- 
])ed into those voluminous biograj>lii- 
cal collections ennnifTated by Mr 
Hallam in his Preface, from whitdi 
they derived, it is true, much informa- 
tion respecting the characters and lives 
of individuals, but seldom, it is to be 
feared, any connected views of the his- 
tory of Knropejxn htvroture. The im- 
portance of obtaining such a view was, 
however, long felt and acknowledged, 
and the task of furnishing it, which in 
Germany had been thought to require 
the united efforts of several of her 
most distinguished literati, has been 
now, we think successfully, accom- 
plished, by the diligence, ability, and 
learning of a single Englishman. 

Although the subject of his work 
does not professedly comprehend the 
literary history of Europe anterior to 
the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, a period which Mr Hallam 
has fixed upon as nearly coinciding 
with what is usually called “ the revi- 
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val of letters,” he has considered it 
necessary to prefix a general view of 
the state of knowledge during some 
preceding ages. This view com- 
mences from the destruction of the 
Roman Empire in the west, and the 
consequent disappearance of classical 
literature, the last of whose professors, 
the ultimiis Eomanorum^ he considers 
to have been Boethius, 

“ The labt of the ancients, and one who 
forms a link between the classical period of 
literature and that of the middle ages, in 
which he was a favourite author, is Bdethius, 
a man of fine genius, and interesting both 
from his character and his death. It is well 
known, thiit after filling the dignities of 
consul and senator in the court of Theodo- 
ric, he fell a victim to the jealousy of a 
sovereign, from whose memory, in many re- 
spects glorious, the stain of that blood has 
never been eftaced. The Consolation of 
Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, was 
written in his prison .... (Quenched in 
bis blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a 
skilful hand gave no more light; the lan- 
guage of Tully and Virgil soon censed to be 
spoken ; and many ages were to pass away 
before leained diligence restored its purity, 
and the union of genius with imitation 
tiiupht a few modem wiiters to surpass in 
eloquence the Latinity of Boethius.”— Pp. 
2, 3. 

It may be satisfactory to know, that 
the destruction of this last scion of an- 
cient literature was not long unpunish- 
ed. The denunciation of the poet 

“ Haro antecedentem scelestum, 

Descruit pede poena claudo,” 

was fully^ verified in the fate of the 
Gothic moiiarcli. For tlie account of 
that fate, and its connexion with the 
deaths of his illustrious victims, Sym- 
machus and Boethius, the reader may 
consult the third volume of Gibbon. 

Thick darkness now rapidly settled 
over Europe ; and the period of its 
greatest obscurity is fixed by Mr Hal- 
1am, who agrees in this respect with 
Mons. Guizot, in the seventh century. 
The modern languages were as yet 
unformed. Of the ancient, Greek had 
been long banished from the west, and 
Latin was preserved only by the ne- 
cessities of ^le ecclesiastics. The 
Scriptures, Canons, and Liturgies, 
were fortunately written in that tongue, 
and it was the only one in which the 
correspondence of their well-regulated 
hierarchy could be conducted. Still 
these very ecclesiastics, while they re- 


tained the language, were, for the most 
part, bitter enemies to the literary 
productions of antiquity. Pope Gre- 
gory is said to have ordered -r vry 
of heathen authors to be consumed by 
fire. Isidore strictly forbade their 
erusal ; and if classical manuscripts 
ave been preserved and multiplied by 
the Benedictines, we are probably in- 
debted for their zeal to the somewhat 
laughable omission of their founder, 
who, when he enjoined his brethren to 
‘‘ read, copy, and collect books,” 
seems to have forgotten tliat all books 
were not of a religious tendency, and 
added, therefore, no restriction as to 
tlicir nature. 

Tliis state of general ignorance last- 
ed, with no very sensible difterence, 
for about live centuries, thioughout 
the greater part of ICurope ; and Mr 
ll-illam states, that it is not unjust to 
claim for these islands the honour of 
having led the way in the restoration 
of knowledge. 

“ As eady ns ihe sixth century, a little 
glimmer of light was perceptible in the Iiish 
monasteries; and in the next, when Fiance 
and Italy had sunk in deeper ignorance, they 
stood, not quite where national prejudice has 
sometimes placed them, but certaiulj in a very 
respectable position. That island both drew 
students from the continent, and sent foith 
men of comparative eminence into its schools 
and churches. 1 do not find, however, that 
they contriliuted much to the advance of se- 
cular, and especially of gramuiaticnl learn- 
ing. Tins is rather due to Bnglaud, and to 
the happy influence of Theodoie, oui first 
pnrnate, an Asiatic Greek by birth, sent 
hither by the Pope in tibB, through whom 
and his companion Adrian, some knowledge 
of the Latin and even G|pek languages was 
propagated in the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The venerable Bede, as he was afterwards 
styled, eat ly in the eighth century, surpasses 
every other name in our ancient literary an- 
nals ; and, though little more than a diligent 
compiler from older writers, may perhaps bo 
reckoned superior to any man the world (so 
low had the east sunk like the west) then 
possessed.” — P. 7. 

We gladly hasten forward from 
these dark ages, of which our author 
has remarked, as the most striking 
circumstance in their literary annals, 

that they seem still more deficient 
in native than in acquired ability,” 
to the twelfth century, at the begin- 
ning of which we enter, as he tells us, 
upon a new division in the literary 
history of Europe. “ From this time 
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we may deduce a line of men con- 
spicuous, according* to the standard of 
tlieir times, in different walks of intel- 
lectual pursuit, and the commence- 
ment of an interesting period, the 
later middle ages ; in which, though 
ignorance was very far from being 
cleared away, the natural powers of 
the mind were developed in consider- 
able activity.” — P. 1«5. He proceeds to 
point out what he considers the most 
important circumstances in this pro- 
gress,” viz., 1. The institution of 
universities, and the methods pursued 
in them. 1 , The cultivation of the 
modern languages, followed by the 
multiplication of books and the exten- 
sion of the art of writing. 3. The 
investigation of the Roman law : and, 
lastly, the return to the study of the 
Latin language in its ancient models 
of purity.” 

We are presented with a rapid but 
clear sketch of the influence of each 
of the above-enumerated agents on 
the public mind during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The histor}' of the most celebrated 
universities is first touched on, en- 
grossed, as they then were, with the 
dry studies of scholastic theology and 
metaphysics, except indeed Rologne 
and Montpelier, which had applied 
themselves to the more useful sciences 
of law and medicine. The next, a 
most interesting topic, is the origin of 
tlie modern European languages and 
their earliest minstrels, tlic Trouba- 
dours of France, the Minne-singers 
and ineister singers of Germany. 
These personages are so interesting 
to all readers, whether of romance or 
history, that it^'ould be unfair not to 
insert the author’s own account of 
them. 

“ 'William, Duke of Guienne, has the 
glory of leading the van of surviving Pro- 
veh9al songsters ; he wis born iu 1070. 
.... We do not, I believe, meet with 
any other Troubadour till after the middle 
of the twelfth century. From that time till 
about the close of the thirteenth, they were 
as numerous almost as the gay insects of 
spring ; names of illustHous birth are 
mingled in the list with those whom genius 
has saved from obscurity ; they were the 
delight of a luxurious nobility, the pride of 
southern France, while the great fiefs of 
Thoulouse and Guienne were in their splen- 
dour. Their style soon extended itself to 
the northern dialect. Abelard was the first 
of recorded name who taught the banks of 


the Seine to resound a tale of love ; and it 
was Eloise that he sang.” — Pp.,42, 43. 

The poets of Germany, during this 
period of extraordinary fertility in versifica- 
tion, were not less numerous than those of 

France and Provence "W olfram "Von 

Eschenbach, is, perhaps, the most eminent 
of the Minne-singers, as the lyric poets were 
denominated, anil is also the translator of 
several romances. The golden age of 
German poetry was before the fall of the 
Swabian dynasty, at the death of Conrad 
IV. in 1254. Love, as the word denotes, 
was the peculiar theme of the IMinne-singers ; 
but it was chiefly from the northern or 
southern dialects of France, especially the 
latter, that they borrowed their amorous 

strains No poetry, however, of the 

Swabian period is so natural as the epic 
romances, which drew their subjects from 
the highest antiquity, if they did not even 
adopt the language of primeval bards. In 
the two most celebrated productions of 
this kind, the * VIelden Buch,’ or Ilouk of 
Heroes, and the * Nlbelungen Lied,* or Lay 
of the Nibeliingen, a fabulous people, we 
find the recollections of an heroic age, 
wherein the names of Attila and Thcodoric 
stand out as witnesses of traditional history, 
clouded by error and coloured by fancy. 
The ‘ Nibelungen Lied,* in its present 
form, is by an uncertain author, perhaps 
about the year 1200; but it comes, and, 
as far as we can judge, with little or no in- 
terpolation of circumstances, from an ago 
anterior to Christianity, to civilisation, and 
to the more refined forms of chivalry, 

“ The loss of some accomplished princes, 
and of <1 near intercoiiTae with the south of 
France and with Italy, the augmented in- 
dependence of the German nobility, to be 
maintained by unceasing warfare, rendered 
their manners, from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, more rude than before. 
They ceased to cultivate poetry, or to think 
it honourable to their rank. Mean time, a 
new race of poets, chief!} burghers of towns, 
sprung up, about the reign of Rodolpli of 
Hapsburgh, before the lays of the Minne- 
singers had yet c>jased to resound. These 
prudent, though not inspired, votaries of 
the muse, chose the didactic and moral style, 
as more salutary than the love songs, and 
more reasonable than the romances. They 
became known in the fourteenth century by 
the name of Meister- singers, but are traced 
to the institutions of the twelfth century, 
called Singing Schools, for the promotion of 
popular music, the favourite recreation of 
Germany. What they may have done for 
music 1 am unable to say ; it was in an evil 
hour for poetry that they extended their 
jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse 
by the most pedantic and minute laws, such 
as a society with so idea of excellence, but 
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conformity to rule, would be sure to adopti 
although nobler institutions have often done 
the same, and the Meister -burghers were 
but types of the Italian Academicians." — 
Pp. 50, 61, 52. 

England, far less prolific than her 
neighbours of these minor bards, may 
console herself for their absence in the 
possession of Chaucer, while Spain 
may boast, that in the twelfth century, 
she liad already produced “ The Cid,’’ 
a lay which, although rude, is still 
perhaps without a rival in her lan- 
guage. 

Two great names stand pre-eminent 
— dwelling like stars a])art” — amid 
the literature of the later middle ages. 
Dante and Petrarch, the former in the 
very infancy of his mother tongue, 
endowed it with a work fit to he placed 
in comparison with the noblest elforts 
of the great masters of anthpiity. 
Tlie latter — but we will cmimeratehis 
deserts in the words of our author : — 

“ IIo gave purity, elegance, and even 
stability to tliu Italian language, wliirh bas 
been iiiconijiiirably le^s changed during near 
live centuries since his time, than it was in 
one between the age of Guido Guni?zclU 
ami lus own. And none have denied him 
th«’ honour of having restored a true feeling 
of classical antiquity in Italy, and conse- 
quently in Europe.’' 

Tlii^ great man paved the way for 
the more vigorous march of literature 
in the tifteeiith century, on arriving at 
which ^Ir Hallam concludes his rapid 
sketch of the rude state of Ihiropeaii 
literature during the previous ages, 
and begins a more elaborate ciuiuiry 
into the ])rogress of its various 
branches towartls maturity. His 
second and tliird chapters are devoted 
to the fifteenth century. That period 
is distinguished by the painful efforts 
made, in imitation of the example set 
by Petrarch, to rekindle the long dor- 
mant flame of classic literature. The 
task was a laborious and prolonged 
one, but the success was correspondent 
to the toil ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that learning made no incon- 
siderable progress, during a century 
which, having commenced with the 
somewhat unpolished zeal of Poggio, 
Valla and Fil^lfo, terminated with the 
erudite maturity of Politian, and the 
promise of Erasmus and Budjeus. 
In a fortunate, nay, in a critical hour, 
was the Italian mind directed to these 
studies ; for the aimibilation of Greek 


literature in the East followed, in but 
a few brief years, this its revival in 
the west ; and the scholar and man of 
taste will still tremble with Gibbon at 
the thought, " that Greece might have 
been overwhelmed with her schools 
and libraries, before Europe had 
emerged from the deluge of bar- 
barism; that the seeds of learning 
might have been scattered, before the 
Italian soil was prei)arcd for their 
cultivation.” 

All circumstances seem to have con- 
curred in forwarding this happy 
change from barbarism to refinement. 
The efforts of the learned, which, dur- 
ing the preceding ages, had been un- 
aided, nay, at times even discoun- 
teiianred and repressed, by their su- 
Y>eriors in wealth and dignity, were 
non fostered by some of the most 
splendid patrons recorded by liistor3\ 
The names of Cosmo de Medici, and 
Pope Nicholas V., are eloselj’^ in- 
terwoven witli the literature of their 
age, and will never, while th.it litera- 
ture is prized, be mentioned without 
gratitude and veneration. The latter, 
having spent his youth in the society 
of the learned, and the cultivation of 
learning, employed his .age in the re- 
quital of the one, and the advance- 
ment of the other. How striking,” 
exclaims ^Ir Hallam, “ the contrast 
between this Pope and his famous pre- 
decessor Gregory I., who, if he did 
not burn .and destroy lieathen authors, 
was, at least, anxious to di^eourage 
the reading of them. These oiuinent 
men, like Michael Angelo’s figures of 
Night and Morning, seem to stand at 
the two gates of the middle ages, 
emhlcms and heralds of the mind’s 
long sleep, and of Its awakening’.” 
A greater name than even that of 
Nicholas is Lorenzo de Medici, whose 
influence over literature extended from 
1470 till his death in ^1492 ; a man, 

worthy,” says our autJior, by his 
literary merits, to liavo done honour 
to any i)atron, had not a more pros- 
perous fortune called upon him to be- 
come one.” His accession to power 
is distinguisbed by a circumstance 
scarcely less honourable than the re- 
storation of classical learning, the re- 
vival of the native genius of Italy, 
after a slumber of nearly 100 years. 
Since the death of Petrarch, no one 
had arisen deserving, we will not s.ny 
of comparison, with that illustrious 
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bardj but even of the denomination of 
an Italian poet. But Lorenzo was 
himself amply entitled to that name ; 
and his associates, Pulci and Politian, 
have shed a lustre upon the close of 
the fifteenth century, which was en- 
hanced in 1495 by the appearance of 
the celebrated romance of Boiardo. 

But the patronage even of Lorenzo 
seems of small importance when com- 
pared with the unexpected aid accpiired 
by literature in the invention of print- 
ing. A very interesting account of 
tlie origin and progress of this art is 
given by Mr Hallam in his third chap- 
ter. It is,” he remarks, “ a striking 
circumstance that the high-minded in- 
ventors of this great art tried, at the very 
outset, so bold a flight as the printing 
an entire Bible, and executed it with 
astonishing success. It was Minerva 
leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armour, ready, at tlie mo- 
ment of nativity, to subdue and destroy 
her enemies. The Mazarin Bible (the 
first book, properly so called, now ex- 
tant, and which ai)peared about 1455) 
is printed, some copies on vellum, some 
on paper of choice (piality, with strong, 
black, and tolerably handsome charac- 
ters, but with some want of uniformity, 
which has led, perhaps unreasonably, 
to a doubt whether they were east in 
a matrix. We may sec in imagination 
this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its 
followers, and imploring, as it were, a 
blessing on the new art, by dedicating 
its first fruits to the service of Hea- 
ven.” 

Mr Hallam, in his third chapter, 
describes the progress of mathematical 
and philosopincal knowledge during 
the fifteenth century ; and touches on 
the character and accpiircmcnts of the 
greatest of its masters during that age, 
Leonardo da Vinci. He winds up the 
history of that period with the follow- 
ing observations : — 

“ In taking leave of the fifteenth century, 
to which we have been used to attach many 
a*'S(iciation8 of reverence, and during which 
the du^re of knowledge was, in one part of 
Burope, more enthusiastic and universal than 
perhaps it has ever since been, it is natural 
to ask ourselves what harvest had already 
rewarded their zeal and labour ? what mo- 
numents of genius and erudition still receive 
the homage of mankind ? 

“No very triumphant answer can bo 
given to this interrogation. Of the books 
ihea written, how few are readl Of the 


men then famous, how few are familiar in our 
recollection 1 Let us consider what Italy 
itself produced of any effective tendency to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, or to 
delight the taste and fancy. The treatise of 
Valla on Latin Grammar, the miscellaneous 
observations of Politian on Ancient Authors, 
the Platonic Theology of Ticinus, the Latin 
poetry of Politian and Pontanus. the light 
Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lo- 
renzo de Medici, the Epic romances of Pulci 
and Boiardo. Of these Pulci alone, in an 
original shape, is still read in Italy, and bv 
some lovers of that literature in other coun- 
tries, and the Latin poets by a smaller 
number. If we look on the other side of 
the Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, or 
rather does not contain a single book except 
Philip de Comines, that enters into the usual 
studies of a literary man.” — Pp. 332-3. 

From the conclusion of the age of 
Lorenzo de Medici to the commence- 
ment of that of his son Leo tlie Tenth, 
the progress of improvement seems to 
have been gradual though imobtru>ive. 
The establishment of the famous pros.-^ 
of Aldus, and of his literary society 
or Neacademia, the publication of tlie 
Dictionary of Calcpio, still the most 
complete jiolyglott lexicon for Euro- 
pean languages, the early promise of 
Melancthon, the eflorts made in Eng- 
land by Grocyn, Latimer, Linacro, 
Fisher, Colet, and More, with the as- 
sistance of Erasmus, to raise this island 
out of the‘ low state of ignorance into 
which she had fallen during the civil 
wars, the representation of the earliest 
modern comedy the Calandra of Bib- 
bieiia, at Venice in 1508, and of its 
rival the Calisbo and Meliba‘a in Spain, 
the cultivation of the pastoral romance 
by Sanazzaro, who produced his Arca- 
dia in 1502, the finished elegance be- 
stowed on the Italian ]3rose by Bembo, 
the rapid strides in learning now' made 
by the continental nations upon this 
side of the Alps, all these things testi- 
fy the gradually increasing strength 
of the Republic of letters, at the head 
of wrhich now stood two men, well de- 
serving such pre-eminence, Erasmus 
and Budaeus. 

The pontificate of Leo the Tenth , 
commenced in 1513. His patronage 
of literature is too well known to be 
long dwelt on, yet, during his life, 
literature was fated to receive the se- 
verest check which it had yet experi- 
enced. This was occasioned by the 
Reformation, whoso dawn, while it 
shed light upon the regions of theo- 
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^ogy, looked frowningly on those of 
profane learning. In fact, the all- 
important controversy then at issue so 
thoroughly engrossed the minds of 
men as to divert them, for a while, 
from other studies. The quick eye of 
Erasmus perceived this, and casting 
down the weapons of theological strife, 
which he had grasped in the enthu- 
siasm of the first onset, he left the field, 
exclaiming, in a tone of heartfelt an- 
guish — Ubicunque regnat Luther- 
anismus ibi llterarum est inteiitus ! 
Evangelicos istos, cum, multis aliis, 
turn, hoc nomine, pra^cipue odi, quod, 
per eos, ubique languent, fugiunt, ja- 
cent, intcrcunt, bona? litcra;, sine qui- 
biis, quid est hominum vita ! ” Epist. 
MM.DccccxLvi, A.D, It was 

reserved for Mclancthon to show, that 
the greatest skill and deepest interest 
in theological discussion arc by no 
means incompatible with the pursuits 
of a benefactor and cultivator of polite 
letters. 

« Tlie laws of Synchronism,” says 
Mr llallam, “ bring strange partners 
together ; and we may pass at once 
from Luther to Ariosto. The Orlando 
Furioso was first ])rinted at Ferrara in 
lohJ. This edition contained forty 
cantos, to which tlie last six were add- 
ed in 1 ‘i32. hlany stanzas, chiefly of 
circiiinstance, were interpolated by the 
author from time to time.” — P. 4*20. 
Tlie very just criticism which follows, 
for the whole of which wc regret that we 
have not room, concludes thus ; — 

“ Many faults of language in Ariosto are 
observed by his countrymen. They justly 
blame, also, his unobservances of propriety, 
his hyperbolical extravagance, his harsh me- 
taphors, his affected thoughts. These are 
sufliciently obvious to a reader of reflecting 
taste. But the enchantment of his pencil 
redeems every failing ; and his rapidity, like 
that of Homer, leaves us little time to cen- 
sure before we are hurried forward to ad- 
mire. The Orlando Furioso, as a great 
single poem, has been very rarely surpassed 
in the living records of poetry. He must 
yield to three, and only three, of his prede- 
cessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
and truth to nature, of Homer, the exquisite 
skill aud sustained majesty of Virgil, nor the 
originality and boldness of Dante. The 
most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Meta- 
morphoses, however, are far excelled by the 
Orlando Furioso, notin fertility of invention, 
or variety of images and sentiments, hut in 
purity of taste, in grace of language, and 
harmony of versification.” — P. 426. 

The cliivalric lay of Ariosto was 


published almost contemporaneously 
with the chivalric romance of Amadis 
de Gaul, a work which, in its day, was 
almost as popular as the Orlando, but 
has met with widely different treatment 
at the hands of posterity. Saved by 
the curate of Cervantes from the flames 
which swallowed up so many of his 
followers, the knight was spared, only 
to furnish forth a prey to moths ; and 
his very name would be perhaps for- 
gotten, had it not been enshrined in 
the imperishable sanctuary of La 
Mancha. 

The period between 1520 and 1550 
is comprised by Mr Hallam in his 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters ; the fifth treating of ancient, 
the sixth of theological literature, the 
seventh of the literature of taste, the 
eighth of speculative and moral philo- 
sophy, and the ninth, with whicli this 
volume concludes, of scientific and 
miscellaneous literature. In each of 
these walks, considerable advances 
were made, not merely in Italy, but 
tliroiighout Europe. The works of 
Sadolet and Bembo attest the rank to 
winch the Italian taste for classic lite- 
rature had now attained ; while, uj)on 
this side of the Alps, the spread of 
learning was ensured by the exer- 
tions of Biida'us, Sealiger, Manutiiis, 
Gesner, Stephens, and Erasmus. The 
discouragement which classical studies 
had encountered from the reformers, 
now ceased to operate. The extent of 
this discouragement, and the merits of 
the great man by whom its evil conse- 
quences were prevented, are thus com- 
memorated by our author : — 

“ Men,” says he, “ who interpreted the 
Scripture by the spirit, could nut think hu- 
man learning of much value in religion; and 
they were as httle likely to perceive any 
other advantage it could possess. There 
seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that, 
through the authority of Carlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and 3Jose- 
lanus would be totally forgotten. And this 
would very probably have been the case, if 
one man, Melancthon, had not perceived the 
necessity of preserving human learning as a 
bulwark to theology itself again^ the wild 
waves of enthusiasm. It was owing to him 
that both the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and that of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, were maintained in Germany.” — 
P. 465. 

The field of theological literature 
was, during this period, filled, as was 
naturally to be expected, by those 
eager and enthusiastic controyersial- 



ists 1^0 Boiight to ^ iur to impugn ad vocals able eflouglitoi^yiij^ 

the Church ^ Rome. At the head of in their favour ; but efitaBheh^ t>ee^ 
the reformers sti^ Luther^ Melanc- session^ and that innate force which 


thoh> Zulxiglius> and his successor Cal- 
vin . The Roman bands are headed 
Ig^ieas celebrated leaders^ Vives^ Ca- 
IdeleHor^ Cano^ Soto^ and Ca- 
ffarin 1 — 

I*' eider champbni of a long war/* 

writes HCr Hallam, e^ecially the Romish, ' 
are^ with a very few exceptions, known only 
by their names and lives.' These are they^ 
a^ many more there were down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at whom, 
along the shelves of an ancient library, we 
look and pass by. They belong no more to 
man, but to the worm, the moth, and the 
spider. Their dark and rjhWd- backs, their 
yellow leaves, their thou<and folio pages, do 
not more repel us than the unprofitableness 
of their suh»tanco. Their prolixity, tlieir 
barbarous style, the perpetual recurrence in 
many of syllogUtic forms, the reliance, by 
way of proof, ou. authorities that have been 
abjured, the temporary and partial disputes, 
which cad neither be interesting, nor always 
intelligible, at present, must soon put an end 
to the activity of the most industrious scho- 
lar. Even the Coryphiei of the Hoforma- 
tioh.are probaTjly more quoted than read, 
mure praised than appreciated. Their works, 
though not scarce, Arc voluminous and ex- 
pensive ; and it may not be invidious to sur- 
, mise, that Luther and Melancthon serve 
little other purpose, at least in England, 
than to give an occasional air of erudition to 
a theological paragraph, or to supply its 
margin with a reference that few readers will 
verify/’ — P. ol8. 

While tlicolog’ical controversy was 
thus ranging, philosophy was combat- 
ing, with some success, the old and 
'much abused scholastic discipline ; 
aiwlit fbj:tuiiatcly happened, that her 


ancient prejudices retain^ even in a 
revolutionary age, especially when 
united with civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, rendered ' the victory of 
good sense and real philosophy very 
slow.” 

Ethical writers were during this 
period scarce; but poHtieal philoso- 
phy has one great name to boast of— 
Nicholas Machiavel. This celebrated 
man having filled, for about fifteen 
years, the. post of secretary to that 
Government which was established in 
Florence during the interval between 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 
their return in 1512, was natur- 
ally involved in the ruin of the party 
he had served, and even imdcrw'cnt 
imprisoiinient and torture, on a charge 
of conspiracy against the new aiithori- 
tic'J. The Prince” was written in 
1513, during liih retirement and dis- 
grace, prol)af)ly with a view of recom- 
mending’ himself to Julian di‘ Medici, 
then at th(» head of the state of 
Florence. Mr liallam concludes as 
follows a very able eritujne on this 
woik, and the Discourses upon 
Livy 

“ The absence of all pas«iion, the con- 
tinual reference of every public measure to 
a distinct end, the dissiegard of vulgar, a.sso- 
ciations wiih jiaines and jiersons, render 
him (Mu*biavel\ tliougb too cold of heart 
for a >ery gem rous leadt-r. a sagaciou-j aiid 
u^eiul monitor for any one who can employ the 
necessary methods of forrecting his theorems, 
lie formed a school oi subtle reasoiiers up- 
on political history, which, both in Italy and 
France, was in vogue for two centuries ; 


cause was advanced by the same 
agdtits which impeded the progress of 
polite literature ; for the reformers of 
"the Church .were declared enemies, 
not ihily of f&o prevalent eccle- 
siastical abi^s, but of the scholastic 
system, which had been so long rc- 
^vered by their upholders. Even 
'Henry VIIL, vain as he was of his 
scholas^ proficiency, and of the title 
which if^ad procured him, was com- 
pelled, when he renounced the spiritual 
dominion of the Pope, to sacrifice j ^hp 
idol of his youth, Thomas Aquinas^* 
Thus were the schools at once assailed 
by the advancing forces of true learn- 
ing andetreformed theology. « They 
had,” as Mr Hallam has remarked. 


and whatever might be its errors, has hardly 
been superseded for the better, by ‘the loose 
declamation that some diguiiy with the name 
of * philosopijical politics,’ and in which we 
continually iind u more flagitious and undis- 
guised .abandonment of moral lules, for the 
sake of some idol of a general principle, 
than can be imputed to * The Prince’ of 
Machiavel. 

“ Resides these two works, the * History 
of Florence * is enough to immortalize the 
name of Nicholas Machiavel. Seldom has 
a more giant stride been made in any de- 
partmoiit of literature, than by this judicious, 
clear, and elegant history ; for the preceding 
historical works, whether in Italy or out of 
it, had no claims to the praise of classical 
toinpositions, while this has ranked among 
the greatest of that order. Machiavel was 
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tke first wfio ' gsire at once a general and 
luminous developaiBeBjt of great events in 
their causes and connexidna* such as we 
find in the first book of bis * History of 
Florence.’ ' That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, on the ruins of the Homan empire, 
though it may seem now to contain only 
what is familiar, had never been attempted 
before, and is still, for its conciseness and 

truth, as good as any that can be read. *' 

P. 564. 

The commencement of the six- 
teenth century is also distinguished 
by the introduction of a new and cor- 
rect mode of studying the civil law.' 
This code, which had been over- 
whelmed and obscured by a superin- 
cumbent multitude of glossers, s6 
ignorant of classic literature as fre- 
quently to be incapable of reading 
accurately the text on which they 
))rofessed to comment, and so nume- 
rous that it became an ordinarj-^ prac- 
tice to count instead of weighing their 
authorities, was now restored by 
Andrew Alciati of Milan. He 
taught, from 1518 to 1550, in theuni- 
vcThitlc.s of Avignon, Milan, llourgcs, 
Paris, and Hologna. Literature be- 
canu* with liiin tlie handmaid of law ; 
tlie liistoiians of Koine, her anti- 
quaries, her orators and i)oet«, were 
e.illcd upon to elucidate the obsolete 
words and obscure allusions of the 
Pandects; to wliicli, the earlier as well 
as the most valuable portion of the 
ci vil law, this method of classical in- 
Icrpretatioii is chiefly applicable,” — 
P. 5(i0. Alciati .stood nut alone in 
scattering the flowers of polite litera- 
ture over the thorny brakes of juris- 
prudence ; an eminent Spaniard, 
Antonio Agustino, may be placed 
almost on a level with him. 

As to the literature of taste, the 
chief feature in its liistory, during this 
IJcriod, is the increased credit which 
modern languages appear to have 
acquired, and the prefereneo now 
given them over the Latin, which had 
so long reigned unrivalled in the esti- 
mation of the literary world. The 
names of Bembo, Alamanni, Kucellai, 
Tressino, and, above all, Benii, 
though not so gj^eat as those of other 
poets who flourished during an 'ago 
less favourable to the reception of 
Italian verse, suffice, at all events, to 
testify that the « sweet Tuscan 
tongue ” was now appreciated by the 
reading public. Spain boasts of Gar- 
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cUasso, Boscan, Mendoza, and Saa 
di Miranda. Portugal now produced 
her first distinguished poet, llebeyro ; 
while the French versifiers, if less 
celebrated, were at all events as nu- 
merous as those of any other European 
nation. In Germany, indeed, the 
lyre, chilled out of tune by the cold 
grasp of the MeistW- singers, bad not 
as yet found any minstrel capable of 
rc-awakening its intrinsic melody. 
An honest shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
Hans Sachs> seems tq have’ bad the 
will, if not tjie power. , But his poems, 
which exceeded ten thousand, are 
unread, though recommended by the 
praise of Wieland and Goethe, who, 

" sensible of the ’degeneracy of their 
countrymen during this age, were 
perhaps anxious to exalt the only one 
who can advance a claim to our re- 
gard. In England, Wyatt and the 
Earl of Surrey, the latter the intro- 
ducer of blank verse, stand first among 
the names memorable for their con- 
nexion, during this period, with our 
domestic literature. The passion 
wliich inspired the latter is^well known 
to all ; that of the former is less cele- 
brated. Yet the reader will perhaps 
feel disposed to rank Wyatt above his 
noble rival, both in sincerity and taste, 
if not in loyalty, when he is told, 
that the oft-sung Geraldine was a child 
of thirteen, for whom Surrey’s flame 
kindled, if so it was, some years after 
his own marriage, while the object of 
Wyatt’s adoration wa% the beautiful, 
the aecom 2 :)lished, the fascinating, and 
not less fascinating because unfortu- 
nate, Queen Anna Boleyn. The 
drama, too, constructed on the model 
of the Greeks and Homans, was now* 
beginning to supersede those jude 
mysteries ” and “ moralities *’ — 
Heaven save the mark ! — which had 
constituted the amulemfmlT of less 
polished times ; and Hie reader will 
be surprised, probably pleased, to hear 
that the Eton scholars were its first 
performers in this country. Nicholas 
Udal, head-master of Eton, and well 
acquainted with the Roman drama, 
produced, for the amusement of his 
pupils, the first English comedy now 
extant, under the title of “ Ralph 
Roister Foister," which was printed 
in 1565, but probably not written later 
than 1540. “ It is,” Mr Hallam tells 

ms, ’^notwithstanding its uncouth name, 
a play of some merit ; and the earliest 
lively picture of London manners.” 

2 a 
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Although the modem langu^es were 
thus adyaucing towards their proper 
rank« the study of the ancient had by 
no means retrograded ; and could 
their supremacy have possibly been 
maintained} it would have been so by 
the pens of Vida, Sannazar, and Fras- 
catorius. 

Europe had made, during this pe- 
riod, much progress in scientific and 
miscellaneous literature. Algebra, 
the right arm of the philosopher, was 
now wielded with success by Cardan 
and Tartaglia. Copernicus, in 1543, 
announced to the world his solution of 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
tlie mind of the astronomer. Every 
early anatomist was now left far be- 
hind by Vesalius, who published at 
Basle, in 1543, his ’great work De 
Corporis Human! Fabrica. The love 
of science seems to have engaged him 
and his fellow-students in strange 
scenes of adventure. Those ser- 
vices,” says Mr Hallam, which have 
since been thrown on the refuse of 
mankind, they voluntarily undertook ; 

* Entire afFection scorneth nicer hands. ’ 


They prowled by night in charnel 
houses, they dug up the dead from the 
grave, and climbed the gibbet, in fear 
and silence, to steal the mouldering 

carcase of the murderer.” — P. 642 

The fate of Vesalius himself was la- 
mentable: — Being absurdly accused 
of having dissected a Spanim gentle- 
man before he was dead, he escaped 
capital punishment at the instance of 
the Inquisition, only by undertaking 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, during 
which he was shipwrecked, and died 
of famine in one of the Greek islands.” 
— P. 643. 

With the year 1550, Mr Hallam con- 
cludes the first volume of his history. 
We will venture to say, that in no 
other work of similar dimensions, has 
a greater quantity of useful and inter- 
esting information been popularly and 
agreeably communicated. Our limits 
win not permit a longer notice of it ; 
but enough has probably been said to 
induce the readtn- to unite with us in 
hailing the appearance of a work, the 
publication of which is itself not un- 
worthy of commemoration in the 

History of Literature.” 


TRANSLAT1017S FRO^l THE GBEEE A>^THOLOGY. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 


APOLLONIDAS. 


G>UfC¥cv WOT* UK^ovg. — x. r, A. 

THE GBASSHOFPER AND BIBD-CATCHEE (wxg«f^gPf«s). 


1 . 

High on a lofty thicket 

Which soon the sun perceives. 
Where branch with branch intwisting, 
A couch of foliage weaves. 

There sat a happy grasshopper 
Among fhe sunny leaves. 


3. 

But, ah ! that simple melody 
No pleasure gave indeed 
To Crito, the bird catcher. 

Who stole, with crafty heed. 
Upon the bloodless grasshopper. 
And trapped her in a reed. 


2 . 

And while the blessed creature 
Is striking both her wings 
Upon her daedal body, — 

The laughing forest rings. 

And the sun is gleaming gloriously 
Above her while she sings. 


4. 

But dearly does he rue it, — 
Most impious of men 
This Crito, the Thessalian, 

Who never throve again ; 

In that he slew the grasshopper, 
He never throve again. 

5. 


And up and down he wanders. 
Like one bewildered sore ; 
Now all his snares are useless. 
Which ne’er betid before, — 
For not a bird comes near them, 
Nor shall it — evermore. 
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Tranalationd from tht Greek Antholo^t 
II. 


JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN. 

r. X, 

TO MARY. 

1 . 

Mary herself too much doth aggrandize ; 

Therefore arise. 

Oh I goddess Justice, and her vaunting scorn. 

Not to be borne. 

Avenge, — and be thy queenly power displayed 
In punishing — no, not with death, — the maid. 

2 . 

No, not with death, — but rather let her be 
Long spared to see 

Her raven-locks age-dyed in sober grey. 

Mid the decay 

Of her smooth skin — all wrinkles ;* — thus may years 
Avenge my tears. 

And her bright charms, the source of all her pride. 
For her pride's sins a punishment provide. 


MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 

Aiv^ fti. — *. T. A. 

LOVE GROVE. t 

Way-faring man, beneath this foliage rest 
Thy weary limbs, by wandering far opprest : 

Here where this platane-grove by rills is fed 
From founts self- flowing, and by conduits led : 

Here where a spring of purple beds discloses 
The glistening violets, and cups of roses ; 

Here where the thick-tressed ivy overspreads 
The dew-gemmed meadows, with its flaccid threap: 
Where, by the flower-fringed banks, that stream so fair 
Kisses the feet of trees self-planted there. 

This is Love Grove — how justly named a place. 
Haunted by every Love, and every Grace. 


IV. 


MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 

iMvtrin t . A. 

ON A BATH CALLED CUPID.f 

1 . 

Cythera’s son 

Eros, here bathed his mother dear — 

That lovely one. 

While his torch warmed the water clear# 
And left its spicy odours here. 


* A parody of the imprecation of Chryses. Vide Homer, Iliad, i. 42. 

t £pigr.im iii. and iv. There are two other epigrams by Mariantis ; one on Love 

Grove, and one On a Bath called Cvpid, translations ©f which arc somewhere in 
Maga, These, with the three here given, constitute the whole of his epigrams, 
g iven by Jacobs. 
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2 . 

Ambrosial dew 

And incense from her body streaming 
This bath imbue. 

And mingle with the water gleaming 

With Love’s pure light and fragrance teeming. 

3 . 

Here as before 

Love’s rosy atmosphere still waving. 

Floats evermore. 

As if Cythera — all enslaving. 

Her golden body still were laving. 


MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 

Hcv a-»t fKUifo,—^fc, r. A. 

EROS CROWNED. 

STRANGER. 

Where thine elastic bow ? Where now the darts 
Wherewith full oft thou piercest human hearts ? 

Where thy much-paining torch ? Thy wings outspread ? 
Why in thy hands three wreaths ? Why 'wreathed thy head ? 

EROS. 

No vulgar Venus — earthy, of the earth. 

And no material raptures gave me birth. 

In the pure hearts of those wliose being’s aim 

Is heavenly lore, I lit that torch’s flame 

Which lights them to the Heaven from whence I came. 

Four woven wreaths of virtues four * I hear. 

Wisdom’s the chief of all around my brows I >vcar. 


PALL AD AS OF ALEXxVNDRIA. 

Otu¥ Ketrct/tcutu, — ». r. A. 

FORTUNE CAPRICIOUS. 

^fc^hene’er my reason would essay to scan 
The startling changes in the life of man — 

That faithless stream, to whose inconstant flood 
Fortune commits us in her wayward mood, — 

How she speeds onward to her golden shore 
The poor — and sinks the 'wealthy with his store, — 
Groping unaided through the mazy plain 
I loathe that mystery — the life of man. 

How shall my reason e’er adjust her strife 
With Fortune’s doings in the ways of life, — 

Who, as she tampers with man's hopes and fears. 
But too like a courtezan appears ? 

vii. 

FALLADAS of ALEXANDRIA. 

W T0U »• T. A. 

LIFE SHORT. 

1 . 

** Oh ! how brief this world's pleasure,” 

Sated mortals cry repining. 


The four cardinal virtues. 
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** Time, an unenduring treasure !” 

Mourn they at their ease reclining. 

2 . 

Time is flying, wretched mortals. 

Pained or pleasured, — ^time is flying ; 

Death is louring near our portals. 

Warning us to think of dying. 

viir. 

JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN. 

t. A. 

EPITAPH. 

John the illustrious, — 

Moriah rather say : 

The kinsman of a queen—i 

A mortal too : 

Of Anastasius’ house the flower and stay : 

All mortal : 

And whose life was just and true — 
Ay — the good done survives our mortal breath. 
Virtue is mightier than fate and death. 


Stranger, 

Dead, 

Str, 

Dead, 

Str, 

Dead, 

Str, 

Dead, 


IX. 


APOLLONIDAS. 

Ay^dTE^Aiv hlq r. A. 

VAN. 

I am the rustic’s god ; why pour to me 
From gold, the wines of distant Italy ? 

My rough-hewn altar needs not that ye smite 
The bull’s round brawny neck for my delight — 
Pan, the rude-imaged, lamb-fed mountaineer. 
Deems homely wines, in homely cups, good cheer. 


APOLLONIDAS. 

K<e/ WOTS jt, t. A. 

ON THE DEiia^ OF ARISTOMENES. 

1 . 

And shall the vessel henceforth fear not thee ? 
Declare, thou sea. 

Declare it now, since we are doomed to weep 
By thee, thou deep ; 

Even in the halcyon’s days, when not a breeze 
Flutters its winglets on the waveless seas. 

2 . 

The halcyons ! — for whom old Ocean’s breast 
• In breathless rest 

Heaves not, — as if he deemed his own secure. 
And Earth’s less sure. 

To nurse his darlings in their brooding throes. 
Mid such repose. 

Why didst thou swallow, in thy caverns dark 
Our Aristomenes in that goodly bark ? 
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XI. 


ADDAEUS. 

XvXetxi XMt yi^eA Tfr^Vfitiv6it.—K. r. A. 

ALCO AND HIS OX. 

His aged ox, worn out by toilsome days, 

Alco subjects not to the slaughter-knife ; 

But grateful for his beast's once useful life. 

Has sent him to the richest field to graze. 

Where he may low and eat, and eat and low, 
Free from the cares and labours of the plough. 


APOLLONIDAS. 

KA0APH (Kvfi^cti — 9C. t. A. 

ON A FOUNTAIN CALLED THE PURE. 

1 . 

The PURE — ^ye nymphs, you fondly gave the name. 
Mine to distinguish as the purest rill ; 

The PURE I was, until a robber came. 

The blood of sleepers on my marge to spill. 

2 . 

My sacred waters laved the hand accurst, 

Shuddered and shrank, — and ne’er as heretofore 
Shall gfurgle sweetly to the traveller’s thirst ; 

Dried now my source — and I’m the PURE no more ! 

XIII. 

QUINTUS MJECIUS. 

B0wnrctXo> yXetvKMf — k, r. >• 

ON A VINEYARD GUARDED BY PAN. 

High on the mountain’s dark-green foliage here, 

I Pan am placed, — this vineyard’s overseer. 

Wayfaring man, if thou should st long to take ^ 

A purple cluster for thy stomach’s sake. 

Eat — 1 begrudge thee not ; but if so much 
As one small grape with thiM^h hand thou touch, 
Down on thy skull descends with might and main 
This knotty club, — ’twiR make thee reel again. 


APOLLONIDAS, 

— x, r. A. 

ON A TEMPLE TO VENUS. 

1 . 

This temple rising from the rocky deep • 

Amid the swellings of thy parent sea — 

Whose waves for ever round its basement sweep, 
Cythera, — Posthumus has built for thee. 

2 . 

Ocean, with joy, will clasp thee ; every breeze 
That crisps his azure wavelets, pleased, will smile; 
And thou wilt look, great mistress of the seas. 

On Posthumus, and this thy holy pile. 


[May, 
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FALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

rt^ — k. t. A. 

1 . 

Some daemon seized the bridegroom, seized the bride. 
And made a throng of happy hearts his slaves : 
Since five-and-twenty at that marriage died. 

One single marriage filled so many graves I 

2 . 

A bridal room — one charnel-house of wo ! 

Pentheus, Penthesilaea, bridegroom, bride — 

Be these your names, — names forcing tears to flow . 
lU-fated spousals ! — where so many died. 

XVI. 

PHILIPPUS. 

Auditor ajccXtof yrc^ct, — x. t. A* 

THE IVY AND THE VINE. 

Ivy — with sidelong, stealthy, creeping pace. 

Thou chokest Bacchus’ child, the clustered vine : 
Vain suicide ! since he the feast must grace. 

Before thy chaplets round our brows we twine. 


PHILIPPUS. 

TTrecpov r. A. 

A FAITHFUL DISCIPLE. 

The winged Mercury, the god 
Of all light-finger’d thieves, sir. 

The king of rural Arcady, 

Renown ’d for lifting beeves, sir. 

This mighty jiower, whose presence graced 
Our famous school gymnastic. 

Was stolen by A ulus — cunning thief — 

A trick most„\|in5cholastic : 

Who, as he bore^^is god away. 

Thus said, and ran the faster. 

Full many a pupil has become 
More famous than his master 

XVIII. 

PHILIPPUS. 

KofJ/tes it V- A. 

ON AN IMAGE OF PAN. 

The goat-herd Philoxenides for thee, 

O, Pan, carved rudely from a beechen tree 


* This epigram, according to the commentators, con^memorates the fate of a mar- 
riage party, who perished by the falling of the room where they were celebrating the 
nuptial feast. The etymology of the proper names is alluded to. Vide Eiiripid, 
Bacch., 367. ntvdsif ^’oira/f fi.h tiivtos tWoXa-u ^ofAots. 

I sTflAAfli fxaPriTett K^urrovtg proverbial expression. 
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This image — rough with bark — and near it built 
This altar, whereupon the blood he spilt 
Of a grey, wanton goat, and drench’d the rock 
With milk untasted by his infant flock. 

Pan — ^may his kids have twins, and never bleed 
Beneath the wolf’s rough teeth, for this good deed. 

XIX. 

PHILIPPUS. 

ivvetfMV,^K, r. A. 

HYMN TO VENUS. 

1 . 

Hail to thee, goddess divine. 

Goddess in Paphos adored ! 

Power everlasting is thine — 

Ever by mortals implored. 

2 . 

Deathless the beauty that spreads 
Round thee the gleam of its fire ; 

Bright is the glory that sheds 
O’er thee the glow of desire. 

3. 

All that is lovely and fair* 

Either on earth or above. 

Ever thy power will declare. 

Beautiful parent of love ! 


XX, 


ASCLEPIADER. 

Iw — ». r. A, 

EPITAPH. 

1 . 

Oh ! passer-by, give heed. 

If that thy heart can feel; while I disclose. 

In a few simplb words, poor Botrys’ woes— 
Woes pitiful, indeed ! 

^ 

His son IS now no more — 

The learned, the wise,-.the eloquent of tongue, 
The old man’s pride, cut oAT, alas ! so yoimg. 
And he himself fourscore ! 

3. 

Alas ! for him bereft — 

The grey-hair’d father : and, alas ! for thee, 
Botrys’ dear son : how ma|[y, many be 
The joys which thou hast left ! 

Nice, January, 1837. 


* The original of these lines is remarkaUe as being the only example, in the whole 
range of Greek poetry, of unmixod pentameters: so say the commentators. The 
measure of the original has been attempted in thi# version. 
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MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, AND OTHER PAROnilAl.S. 


BY A CUBATi:, IN A LETlTJt TO A FllILNO. 


Youa reply, my dear Eusebius, has 
not at all surprised me. You tell me 
that my account of parochial matters 
first made you laugh very heartily, and 
then made you very sad : and had you 

been curate of , what effect would 

the incidents themselves have had up- 
on you ? preciiscly the same as the 
narration, — excepting that the scene 
of your immoderate mirth, if not of 
your sorrow, would have been one not 
quite so safe as that closed library, 
where, though it be full of informa- 
tion, there are no informers, and from 
which you date your letter. And I 
doubt if you would not have had more 
real occasion for your subseipient sad- 
ness. I am aware that to many, the 
l)arochial memorabilia might appear 
overcharged or feigned — but it is not 
so. 1 have often heard you say, that 
Truth beats ITction all the world oA’^er 
— and you are right. More extra- 
ordinary thii;gs happen, than iinagiiia- 
tioii can well conceive, and liappen 
every day too, in all cities, in all vil- 
lages, and in most families ; hut they 
often are the results of progressive 
action, and intermixed M'ith everyday 
proceedings, and arc not therefore 
collected at once, and to the imme- 
diate point of their oddity, or of their 
pathos. The novelist, the tragedian, 
and the comedian, by the mere power 
of separation and omission, of all tliat 
does not bear upon the chief incident 
to be enforced, exeitc in us most won- 
derful emotion ; but only so long as 
they keep within the bounds of pature. 
A few facts may be collected, and but 
a few, considering that every moment 
of life is teeming with them — they are 
the stock for all writers ; but, my dear 
Eusebius, I believe the absolute inven- 
tion of them to be very rare. And 
here, I must observe, that a great part 
of mankind sufter things to pass be- 
fore their very eyes, without their 
seeing them, in their exact and true 
bearing. How niany even educated 
persons do you not daily^ meet with, 
who are totally deficient in any per- 
ception of wit, or even of the more 
broad ridiculous ? I know on% whole 
family, consisting of many individuals, 
to whom, on my first acquaintance, I 
appeared very disadvantageously , from 


their utter misconception of my mean- 
ing, when I spoke facetiously, and 
ad ahsurdum. It must be very broad 
farce, indeed, that must move any given 
mass. Think but for a moment of the 
mummeries and absurdities that fana- 
ticism will invest with seriousness. I 
have seen the puppet-show, from the 
habit of attraction, employed as an 
adjunct to divinity. Where? it will 
be asked wherever I make the as- 
sertion. Then the matter of fact will 
prove it. Many years ago I was at 
Milan on Christmas Day ; while the 
service was going on within the 
Duomo, immediately before it on the 
outside, was a common itinerant Punch 
])uppet-sliow, in which was enacted, 
in imitation of the choice of Hercules, 
the Young Man’s Tempation and 
Choice, lie was between the devil 
(as commonly represented-) and the 
Saviour. Had this appeared a ridi- 
cule, and a blasphemy, in the eyes 
of common spectators, dhe authorities 
W’ould not have permitted the exhibi- 
tion. 1 once Avatched a man at Venice 
on a little bridge near St Marc’s 
Place, walking backwards and for- 
w'ards, intreating the passers by to 
take tlie advantage of praying to his 
most excellent Lady, whom he ex- 
hibited in his little portable chapel, 
which he had set up. He had little 
success — ^he became irritated — shook 
his fist at Our Lady,*’ calling her by 
all sorts of abusive names, which, though 
some may have fancied sounded very 
weU in Italian, w'ill not bear translation, 
and slammed the door in her face ; many 
passed — nobody laughed, and nobody 
seemed shocked. Did you ever, Euse- 
bius, look into the books describing the 
virtues of particular saints, pretty com- 
mon in all Italian villages ? — ^particu- 
larly of the local Madonnas — with 
full and particular accounts of the cures 
for which they are celebrated? The 
worldly wise authority that allow's and 
promotes their dissemination, knows 
very well the extent of all that is ab- 
surd, that yet will be taken for sober 
serious truths, and that the faculty of 
a perception of the ridiculous, is not 
the one which they have to fear. 
What in fact are these Innumerable 
saints, but the old Heathen deities. 
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mountain nymphs, and water nymphs, 
and Pan, and all the monstrous pro- 
geny that possessed the land in 
Heathen times, new-breeched, petti- 
coated, and calendered, and impiously 
set up by their priesthood, in partner- 
ship as it were, with.the one, the only 
Mediator ? Once travelling from 
Naples to Rome by vetturino, as it 
was somewhat late, and the road had 
a bad reputation on account of fre- 
quent robberies, I urged the driver to 
make more speed, Pense niente,” 
said he, shaking his finger, and imme- 
diately handed me a paper, which, on 
opening, 1 found to be a receipt in 
form of a payment to a certain con- 
vent, and, in consequence, a regular 
insurance from all evils that beset 
travellers. There were portraits of 
saints, and on each side of the re- 
ceipt, prints representing the different 
states of purgatory, and the souls re- 
leased by the contribution of the pious. 
The paper further stated, that the in- 
sured, even though under the knife of 
the assassin, would be nevertheless 
safe, inasmuch as the souls released 
from purgatory, would pray to all the 
saints in Heaven for a rescue. No 
one laughed at this — ^but when 1 stated 
that I was not insured, and that I 
thought it safest for me to pay him 
my fare, and called witnesses to the 
payment, I did see a mouth curl into 
a smile, — but I am by no means sure 
that it was not in contempt of my in- 
credulity. 

Here am I, in the midst of my 
travels, Eusebius, when, according to 
the modern public determination to 
enforce strict residence, 1 ought to be 
in my own parish, and there I will be 
in a few minutes. Yet I must com- 
pliment Lord Brougham a moment 
upon his very liberal view of clerical 
imprisonment, to be found in his bill. 
It did occur to me at the time he 
brought it forward, that as he was then 
keeper of the King's conscience, an- 
other bill should have been brought 
in, enforcing, with precisely the same 
stri(?tness, the Chancellor's adjunction 
to his Majesty's side, to ensure more 
perpetual political ear-whiggery,” 
and inviting as informers and inspec- 
tors of the Siamese adhesion, every 
attendant and domestic of the palaces, 
from the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
to the lacqueys and runners. If any- 
thing could have induced a pity for 
the poor good King William the 
Fourth, in the hearts of his refractory 


and radical subjects, it would have 
been that lamentable predicament — 
and with such an antipathy existing I 
And how would Lord Brougham have 
relished the position to which he would 
have brought the clergy ? But the at- 
tempt to make not only our parishion- 
ers, but the very servants in our houses, 
spies and evidences as to how many suc- 
cessive nights in the year our heads have 
rested on the parochial pillow, could 
only have arisen from a mind atro- 
ciously gifted with liberality. The 
Whigs hate the clergy, that is the 
truth of the matter ; they think they 
owe us a spite ; and if they are them- 
selves at Ml deficient in that article, 
their friends, the Dissenters, will rea- 
dily subscribe for prompt payment. 
Since lhave heard, my dear Eusebius, 
of your intention to become a resident 
curate, I have much wondered what 
would have been your answer to Mr 
Lister’s notable Letter of Bequests, es- 
pecially that request touching the not 
troubling him in reply with any mat- 
ter not relating to the registry queries. 
You would, if I mistake not, have told 
him he was a very impertinent fellow, 
and so were those who put him in his 
office, to lecture you, and forward his 
insolent requests, one of which is, that 
you act sis his pettifogging attorney 
to dun jrour churchwardens for seven- 
teen shillings ; and having given him 
honestly a piece of your mind, his re- 
quests would have been in the fire in a 
moment, though we arc requested to 
keep them, as the following extract 
will show : — 1 must also point out 
to you, that inasmuch as it cannot be 
calculated at what period the register- 
books and forms herewith sent to you 
will be filled, it is necessary that you 
should give timely notice (that is to 
B^y, three months beforehand), by 
letter addressed to me, when a further 
supply will be required. I request 
you to keep this letter with the, re- 
gister-books, in order that it may be 
consigned with them to the officiating 
minister by whom you may be suc- 
ceeded.” 

Every man thinks every man mor- 
tal but himself, they say ; so it is, we 
conjecture, with Mr Lister, He in- 
tends to su^ve all the present gene- 
ration of the clergy, and hold official 
communication with their successors. 
Perhaps he has an eye to future church 
dangers, and, like the prudent insu- 
rance-offices, will not risk upon the 
lives of the clergy ; or, perhaps, with 
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more modest views of his own vitality, 
he looks td another kind of succession^ 
and that his requests, and the parish 
registers, and the parish churches, 
too, are to be handed over to his 
friends the Dissenters. Now, Euse- 
bius, you will have, when one of us 
honoured clergy, to be the servant to 
the superintendent registrar of your 
district, resident, perhaps, ten miles 
from you, to whom every three months 
you are to deliver certified copies of 
the entries in the register-books. Off 
you must trudge every quarter your 
ten miles with your copies, under pe- 
nalty of being found guilty of misde- 
meanour, and appear before the Grand 
Lana, the deputy-registrar, who will 
say, when he is at leisure to attend to 
you, Stand, and deliver ! ” My dear 
friend, pause a moment — you will 
surely be guilty of a misdemeanour ; 
and all your parishioners do not know 
that the pillory is done away with, and 
will, if they owe you a spite for laugh- 
ing, think themselves entitled to throw 
rotten eggs at you, in anticipation of 
the sentence of the court. In the first 
place, you will never know the quar- 
ter-day ; in the next place, if told, you 
would receive the intimation as an in- 
dignity ; and should you find yourself 
by accident or mistake before the great 
deputy- registrar, you would so be- 
think you of my Lord Marquis of 
Carabas” and Puss in Boots, or some 
other nursery or whimsical tale, that 
you would laugh in his face, and fling 
your copy to the winds — and -would 
that be safe ? Have they not now-a- 
days, contiguous parochial bastiles ; 
and where would you be ? And if there 
but for a visit, how would you pity the 
poor inmates that must not have a 
window that looks out upon the bless- 
ed green fields, nor their own crony 
friends to look in upon them ? And 
would not you tell them all, that it is a 
sin and a shame to separate man and 
wife — for they were married upon 
Christian terms, that no man should 
put asunder those whom God hath 
joined together?” You would point 
out that our present marriage service 
says truly, For be ye well assured, 
that so many as are coupled together 
otherwise than God’s word doth allow, 
are not joined together by God ; nei- 
ther is their matrimony lawful.” You 
would tell the people that they were 
no longer necessarily to be joined to- 
gether by God, that there might be a 
better pretext for separating them. 


You will certainly, Eusebius, when it 
comes to the point, be taken up as an 
incendiary. Words burnt Bristol; and, 
my dear friend, yours are occasionally 
the thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum.” You never will mince 
matters even with an Act of Parlia- 
ment that blows hot and cold — that 
authorizes two contradictory things — 
First, that people may be coupled to- 
gether without God’s word at all, and 
their matrimony be lawful ; and, se- 
condly, that you should be required 
solemnly to declare, at the altar, that 
all such marriages are unlawful” — 
that is, you are bound to declare that 
to be unlawful which the same act that 
so binds you (for you have no other 
form given) makes lawful. My dear 
friend, you have too strange and too 
free a spirit for these things. I fear 
you, with many of us, will be open to 
the malice of the base and mean mind- 
ed, who are ready to take advantage 
of all our slips, inadvertencies, and 
omissions ; those who, with the plea of 
conscience for urging all these changes, 
will have no respect for yours or mine. 
I should say that the deputy-registrars 
are not, in respect of marriage, treated 
much better than the clergy, for they 
arc bound to make and attest as a civil 
contract, merely that which their con- 
sciences tell them should be a religious 
contract, unless it be intended by this 
very clause in the Marriage Act to give 
a monopoly of the office to Dissenters. 
Now, Eusebius, you will have to ask 
very impertinent questions yourself, 
which I am confident you never can 
do ; for every woman that presents 
herself at the altar to be married must 
be asked her age, which all do not 
like to tell, and you must (a very odd 
thing indeed) tell, I know not how 
you are to learn it, he?' condition^'* 
not meaning her rank or profession, 
which forms the next item you are to 
put down for the information of the 
Deputy Registrar. I am sure I cannot 
tell what any lady’s or others’ condi- 
tion may be, nor am I very curious 
to know what has been her profession 
previous to marriage ; but suppose all 
this settled somehow or other, with or 
without odium to the questioner, you 
will have other scrutinies to make, 
that I am sure your delicacy will 
shrink from; and yet you wUl not 
relish the certifying to anything you 
do not know. Yet you are required 
to certify, that you have on such a 
day baptized a male child produced to 
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you,'* ; and that some difficulty 
may be put in the way of infant bap- 
tisms, which are by this Act discou- 
raged, the poor, who now pay nothing*, 
will have to pay one shilling. Take 
great care in your touching these pre- 
cious registers of Mr Listers', for if 
you sod them you will be subjected 
to a heavy pecuniary fine ; you, in 
mockery, wiU furnish yourself with a 
pair of silver tongs. In short, my 
dear Eusebius, you will expose all 
this legislative fblly in a thousand 
ways, and perhaps make a foot-ball of 
the Whig enactments at the church 
porch, and render yourself an object 
on whom authorities may exercise a 
vindictive tyranny. 

You tell me that you have been 
giving some attention to the study of 
medicine, that you may be useful to the 
poor. I fear you vainly flatter your- 
self : although, now that the poor are 
farmed out at a few fartliings jicr 
head — a price at which none but the 
lowest of the profession can come for- 
ward, or tliose who look upon the 
advantage thereby offered of subjects 
for experiment, 1 am not surprised 
that one so humane as yourself should 
think some medical knowledge requi- 
site in the clergy, to prevent the 
effects of this cruelty of the Poor-Law 
Commissioner ; and yet your know- 
ledge will gain you no credit. You 
will have powerful rivals, who will 
think you encroach upon their privi- 
leges ; and should you practice large- 
ly, and prevail on the sick to take 
your remedies, before you have been 
long in the parish, you will find many 
a death put down at your door, as a 
sin and a shame. Do you think (to 
say nothing of neighbouring Ladies 
Bountiful), that the old village crones 
will quietly give up the sovereign 
virtue of their simples, their oils, their 
extracts, their profits, and their j)re- 
scriptive right of killing their neigh- 
bours after the old fashion, to please 
a curate, and one of such vagaries, 
they w ill add ! Infants will still die 
of gin and Daffy’s Elixir, and the 
wonder will be pretty widely circu- 
lated that you are not haunted by 
their ghosts. And should you quit 
the parish, and visit it again after 
many years, depend upon it, though 
from a different cause, you will have 
as much reason as Gil Bias had, when 
he came in sight of Valladolid, to sigh 
and say, ^^alas, there I practised 
physic/* And, besides these old 


crones, you wdll have opponents you 
wot not of. There is the cunning 
man within a few miles of you, who 
has a wonderful practice ; there is the 
itinerant herbalist, and the drunken 
hedge doctor, who entitles himself 
M.D., and talks volubly of the igno- 
rance of professional men in general. 
There was such an one recently 
in this neighbourhood, who might 
have made a fortune among the Sir- 
mers’ wives, from five shilling fees, 
had he known how to keep them. 
He had a sure method ; he used to 
frequent the village shop, and con- 
verse half familiarly, and half learn- 
edly, wdth the incomers ; and fre- 
quently when a proper dupe left the 
shop, he used to remark to the by- 
standers, that he could see by that 
person’s complexion, interlarding 
unintelligible ivords, that he or she 
was going into a dropsy, and some- 
times a disease w^hosc name the poor 
ignorant creatures never heard of, 
taking care to be always intelligible 
in the main point, that he could avert 
the dreadful malady. From this 
ingenuity he had much practice, and 
acquired a reputation for w'ondorful 
cures. But, oh ! Eusebius, the cruel 
herbalist, 1 never can forget that 
man, nor the sight he showxd me. 
The case was this : the sexton’s wdfe 
was sufteriug from a cancer ; I in- 
terested myself much about lu'r, and 
made* interest with iny friend, a most 
able surgeon, and humane, sensible 
man, to see her ; he did s'o, and told 
me nothing could be done for her 
then, but to retard the progress of the 
disease ; and he liberally supplied her 
w’ith bandages. In this state she put 
herself under the travelling herbalist. 
He very soon made a horrible wound, 
and promised a cure in a fcAv wcxks, 
receiving as earnest money about 
forty shillings. She suffered dreadful 
tortures from his corroding applica- 
tions ; but, clinging to life, endured 
all in hope of a cure. I desired to be 
sent for at his next visit. In a feAv 
days I met him in the sick-room, and 
told him he was attempting impossi- 
bilities, and inflicting unnecessary 
pain. He removed the cloths, bared 
her side, and roughly pulled out a 
quantity of tow, which he had thrust 
into the wound, a deep hole, which 
seemed to enter her very vitals, and 
put it in again, saying that he would 
forfeit his life if he did not entirely 
cure her. I told him he was working 
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at Ills peril. If he cured her, I would 
take care that his name should be 
celebrated, and the cure well known ; 
but that if he failed, I would try to 
the utmost to punish him. He merely 
replied, that he would forfeit his life 
if he failed. The poor creature did 
not live a week after this. I con- 
sulted my medical friend as to the 
best mode of punishing the man, and 
to my surprise learnt that he was pro- 
tected by Jaw, if he could show that 
he had practised so many years, and 
that I could do nothing with him. 
Did the herbalist flatter himself into 
a belief of probable success ? It is 
charitable to hope he did ; and I now 
should be more willing to entertain 
such a hope, as I have heard that 
the man lias been found murdered 
under a hedge. Ilut the poor ought 
to be protected from ignorance and 
jiresumption — the poor particularly, 
for they are totally unable to 
distinguish real merit from rash 
pretensions in any medical practi- 
tioner. Speaking of this horrible 
disease, I must mention, that a very 
old man in the parish had one in his 
lip, Avhich was so slow in its progress, 
that he at h«st died of extreme old age, 
and not of the disorder; — he was stone 
deaf. I knew a case in which a very 
eminent man in London acted very 
indi&ereetly. The gentleman under- 
went an operation, and it was removed 
from his lip. I met him very shortly 
after, and he appeared (juite well, and 
in high s])irits ; in a day or two after, 
he felt a little irritation in his lip, and 
instantly went to London to an emi- 
nent surgeon, who advised him to ajj- 
ply to a medical man in his own place, 
to whom he gave him a letter. This 
was an injudicious step — for the poor 
man, travelling more than a hundred 
miles with this letter in his pocket, 
could not resist the temptation of open- 
ing the letter, that he might study in 
the mean while his best means of a 
cure — when, what was his horror to 
find the letter consigned him indeed 
to the care of a medical practitioner, 
but without the slightest hope, and 
more unfortunately still, expressed the 
tortures, as well as the death to which 
the disease would shortly subject him. 
On his arrival home, he shut himself 
up, tried to be resigned to his fate, 
never left his room again, and died in 
great agonies. There is also the cat- 
tle-doctor, who often arrives at consi- 
derable celebrity 5 and from his habit 
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of practising upon brutes, has acquired 
wonderful decision. A poor carpen- 
ter had cut his thumb sadly, the cat- 
tle-doctor happened to be near, and 
was sent for to dress it ; but with the 
greatest seeming indifierence, he whip- 
ped out his knife and cut it off entirely. 
The man was a carpenter, and it would 
have been unquestionably proper to 
have tried to save it. But decision 
had been acquired, and excision is a- 
kin to it. 

The wind in the east. 

Is neither good for man nor beast, 

is a common saying — hence many poor 
people conclude, that if w'hat is bad 
for man is bad for beast, so what is 
good for beast is good for man. A 
poor small farmer, seeing a quantity of 
turpentine administered to his cow, 
fancied soon afterwards that it would 
cure him ; and not being particular in 
the quantity, took half-a-pint, which 
killed him. This was bad enough; 
but there w'as something ludicrous in 
the tragical catastrophe of the next 
case. Another firmer, of great expe- 
rience, upon w^hieh he prided himself, 
and w'ho, though not professional, was 
an amateur cow-doctor, was taken very 
ill with internal inflammation. Hav- 
ing suffered great agonies, his family 
insisted upon sending for medical aid ; 
but, alas, the poor man tasked his own 
experience before the medical man ar- 
rived. When he entered the room, 
the farmer w as out of pain, and said 
he never was better in his life, adding. 

Now, sir, as I have a liking* to you, 
and ahvays had. I’ll just tell ye how I 
cured myself. I ha’ given it to many 
a cow ; and I’ll tell thee the remedy, as 
it may be of use to you in your prac- 
tice.” He then detailed such horrible 
items of inflammatory and combustible 
substances, as I will not venture to put 
down on paper. The fact was, that 
mortification had immediately resulted 
from the dose, and in a few hours he 
was no more. Had you been there, 
Eusebius, and prevailed upon the poor 
fellow, in that state, to have taken the 
most simple matter, all his family 
would have said how well he was till 
he tookyoM/* medicine. “ Throw phy- 
sic to the dogs,” Eusebius, for I am 
quite sure yours will never do for man, 
woman, nor child. 

Nothing is more striking to a mini- 
ster, and oftentimes nothing* more dis- 
heartening, than the indifference with 
which his parishioners meet death. 
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It is rarely t^t one expieeses a strong 
desire to live. The very persons 
whom you would expect to see most 
alarmed^ or most desirous of life, are 
often the least so. I should generally 
conclude, that the presence of the cler. 
gyman is more advantageous to the 
relatives than the sick. Besides the 
great debility of sickness incapacita- 
ting the dying from any mental exer- 
tion, there is the gradual loss of senses, 
and the wretchedness of extreme old 
age, when the sight and hearing have 
long since failed. Deafness is so ex- 
tremely common in rural parishes, that 
it is one of the greatest obstacles to 
making the impression we would wish. 
And, let me add, that there is some- 
thing so ludicrous, and apparently ir- 
religious in uttering solemn warnings, 
and truths, and texts of Scripture, in 
a voice at its utmost stretch, that you 
often shrink from the attempt. Poor 
people have universally one remark, 
when you point out to them how little 
good you can do, when the sick have 
from age or other infirmity, lost all 
sense of hearing and understanding — 
The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,” is the constant reply. 
Where there is this superstition, I 
should think it right to withhold pray- 
er, certainly such as the sick may be 
supposed to hear, and direct a lecture 
and discourse to the attendants on the 
sick-bed; and I think it right, on such 
occasions, to call up as many of the 
family and friends as may be collected. 
I knew one instance of a man who 
prayed very fervently to live a little 
longer. He had been a labouring man 
— and for a labouring man, pretty well 
to do.” He had never had sickness ; 
was strong, stout, and hale ; of perhaps 
seventy-two or three years of age. He 
then had a paralytic attack, and sent 
for me. He continued in a doubtful 
state some time. At every visit I 
paid him, he earnestly prayed, and 
hoped to be allowed once more to sit 
in the sun before his cottage- door, and 
then he would be so thankful, and so 
good! How seldom are these self- 
formed. resolutions of much avail ! 
He was able to sit and sun himself at 
his cottage-door, and often did I sit 
there with him, and remind him how 
he had prayed for that as a blessing, 
and that it had been granted. But 
by degrees I found him pass from si- 
lence to sullenness. 1 was evidently 
not a welcome visitor. He was en- 
abled to do more than sun himself at 


his door — ^he was able to walk about 
his little garden. At length 1 ob- 
served that, as I entered his cottage, 
he would make his escape at another 
door. On one occasion, his wife, 
nearly his own age, shut the door by 
which he would have escaped, pur- 
posely, so that he had no help for it, 
but to seat himself sullenly in his chim- 
ney-corner, and endure my presence. 
I saw him, as he thought unobserved, 
clench his aged fist at his wife, and 
put on an expression of imbecile ma- 
lignity. This a little roused the old 
woman, who told him he was a bad man, 
and had bad friends — that he had bet- 
ter listen to the parson. This put me 
on the enquiry ; but first 1 questioned 
him as to what could be the cause of 
his change, — did he not believe as he 
formerly did ? He did not know that 
he did ; all he knew was, that some 
people believed very difterently, and 
he did not see what great harm he had 
ever done, and he was not afraid to 
die. Upon enquiry, I then found 
that a workman had come out from 
the neighbouring town, and having 
work to do at a gentleman’s house 
about a mile off, had taken lodg- 
ings within a few doors of this poor 
cottager. The old woman said he 
called himself a Sinian and I ve- 
rily believe she thought it meant an 
encourager of sin : “ and a’ reads a 
book here,” said she, that nobody 
can’t understand ; but that there’s no 
wicked place for ever and ever ; and a 
pack o’ things that ha’ turned his 
senses topsyturvy ; and I knows it 
can’t be good, for lie ain’t no longer 
kind like to me.” This account gave 
me great pain ; mischief was doing all 
around me, and how hard to combat ? 
It is very unpardonable to shake the 
faith of the aged, and remove from 
them, in their last days of pain, sick- 
ness, bodily and mental infirmity, their 
only solace, a Christian hope. I wish 
.that those who do so would first con- 
sider, if, in uprooting all from the 
heart, they find the soil really fit for 
the new seed they would throw in. 
Ten to one that they leave nothing 
but entire barrenness and desolation — 
and all for what ? To make a worthless 
proselyte to philosophy, and to divi- 
nity, without mediation, when they, 
who would thus new-engraft the old 
tree, do not believe that it is essential 
to the safety of their convert, that they 
should believe otherwise than they 
have been wont to believe. Not very 
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long after this the man had another 
seizure. He then^ himself^ anxiously 
sent for me. He cried like a child — 
and was in all respects, perhaps, as 
weak as one. I was much struck with 
the contrast of the mental imbecility 
in his whole expression, and the yet 
remaining sturdiness of constitution in 
his appearance ; he did not look very 
ill, and thoug-h at so advanced an age, 
he had not, I think, a white hair, but 
a strong, dark, curly head, as if he 
were not more than thirty. That was 
my last visit — he died. 

There is not a human being who 
would more rejoice in the innocent 
mirth of others than you, my dear 
Eusebius, but when the sot, the pro- 
fligate, the idle, meet for revel, “ there 
is death in the pot.” How lamentable 
and how awful is the following case : — 
A man of education, and of one of the 
learned professions, and of consider- 
able talent, became, after various de- 
grees of misconduct, greatly embar- 
rassed in circumstances, and entirely 
lost his rank in society, and his repu- 
tation. I believe he had no means 
but the annuity of a woman with whom 
he lived. They took a house in my 
jiarish. Cut off* from better society, to 
which they were born, they still found 
many among the villagers willing to 
idle away unprofitable hours with 
them, especially when the temptation 
of drowning care was proposed. On 
one such occasion no very small party 
was assembled. I think there was 
dancing ; there certainly was much in- 
toxication. A common mason was 
among the number, and in the course 
of the night he was carried up into a 
room and laid on a bed. After an hour 
or two his wife went up to see him, 
and found him — dead. I know not 
what immediately passed, but the end 
of the night’s revel was the death of 
three persons ; at least I so concluded. 
The man above mentioned who gave 
the feast, did not long survive. 1 can- 
not state the precise time, but very ill 
he was. A fever came on, — in his last 
illness — the last day — ^he addressed a 
person thus : — '' They think I’m an 
unbeliever, but I am not, and should 
like to see the clergyman.” I went, 
but I was not allowed to see him. Very 
soon after this a middle-aged woman 
who attended him as a sortof nurse, was 
seized with the same fever, which took 
her oflp in a very short time. Not then, 
but I should think not a very long 
time after, one of that party died of 


"delirium tremens,” brought on by 
habitual intoxication. But the poor 
woman who, as I mentioned, acted the 
part of nurse, took the matter very ill 
when apprised of her danger. She 
was almost the only one 1 knew that 
expressed much horror at dying. This 
woman has before come under my ob- 
servation, immediately upon my first 
entering upon the curacy, and in a 
manner that had something of the lu- 
dicrous in it. I had been called to 
attend her mother, a very old woman, 
the widow of a small farmer. She was 
then in a dying state ; but I should 
conclude she had been a gossipping, 
curious woman ; and retained her 
ruling passion, curiosity, strong in 
death. The first time I visited her I 
was accompanied by my wife. I sup- 
pose the people in the house saw us 
coming, and announced it to her. 1 
talked to her some time, and as my 
words became more serious, as suiting 
the solemn occasion of a death-bed, for 
such it was, the old dame appeared 
restless, and was rather trying to look 
than looking about her, till at length 
she interrupted me querulously thus — 

I do want to see the parson’s wife.” 
My wife eame forward, bent towards 
her, and said some soft or gentle thing, 
as w^omen, and parson’s wives parti- 
cularly, know best how to say ; when 
the old lady, looking with evident cu- 
riosity, said, What ! you the parson’s 
wife ? such a little bit of a thing as 
you ? ” Now, my wife is of a middle 
size ; but in her second childhood the 
poor old creature, always thinking the 
parson and his wife to be the first, and 
in that sense the biggest people in the 
parish, concluded their bodily magni- 
tude must be equivalent to that of prize 
oxen. The daughter followed us to 
the door, then into the road, repeating 
at every other step — " Oh sir. I’ll 
never forget the Lord.” I looked 
back after I had gone a little way, and 
there was she standing, and speaking. 
I thought she had something to say, 
and went back — she only made a drop, 
but not at all like Goldsmith’s " mu- 
tilated curtsy,” and repeated again — 

Oh, no, sir, I never, never, will for- 
get the Lord I ” And this was the 
poor woman who was so rapidly taken 
off by that fever. 

The effect of fever which I am about 
to mention, is probably very well 
known to medical men, but to me it 
was strange, and I shall not easily* for- 
get it^ for the case had another inte- 
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reit. The t^ife of a t^or, a hand- 
some yottng Wosibei^ about six or 
seven<and-twenty years of age, was 
eousadered dying when 1 entered the 
room 5 the fever was very high, and 
she somewhat rallied her strength. I 
'Was standing at the bed-side ; she made 
a tremulous sort of noise, that in a 
few seconds had a termination and 
began again, and so on incessantly. 
It was most like the cooing of a dove ; 
she Was all the while very busy mov- 
ing about her tongue, and rolling the 
saliva into little balls, like small shot, 
which she then passed over her lips in 
a very extraordinary manner. Her 
husband, poor man, was forced out of 
the room at .the moment that she fell 
back exhausted ; I caught her as she fell, 
and gently laid her head upon the pil- 
low. She, however, recovered. When 
1 loft the room, 1 found the ejected 
husband lying along in the passage, 
and listening to the smallest sound 
that might come from under the door. 
When he saw me come out, he broke 
forth, in an agony, « Oh, she is dead, 
she is dead.” When I told him it was 
not so, he rapidly again laid his ear to 
the bottom of the door, that he might 
hear her breathe or speak. They 
were both favourites with me and my 
family. 

The inmates of the poor’s-house al- 
ways consider themselves more enti- 
tled than any others to the bounty and 
attention of the clergyman — and 
there is a familiarity established be- 
tween the two parties, if the establish- 
ment be not very large, that is by no 
means disagreeable. At first, indeed, 
they would all complain sadly of being- 
straightened by the parish ; 1 am speak- 
ing of their state under the old i)oor- 
laws. But 1 think a little mirth, and 
a light easy way of treating their ill- 
founded complaints, half-reasoning, 
and half-bantering, greatly tends to 
put them in good humour with their 
condition. I so treated half-a-dozen 
old women in one of my early visits, 
by calculating for them their expendi- 
ture, and some of the items and their 
wants were whimsical enough ; I then 
calleddn an old man before them, and 
calculated his expenditure to meet his 
meaT>s — but, alas 1 there was a penny 
a-week for shaving. I sent him out, 
and congratulated the old ladies (upon 
my word, a little against my con- 
science) that they had no beards, and 
consequently had the superabundance 
over their wants of a penny a-week 


fofT snui* as a luxury. . Whethi^ they 
Were pleased at the discovery of their 
abundance, or at the flattery that they 
had no beards, I know not, but they 
laughed very heartily, and never com- 
plained afterwards. Now here, my 
dear Eusebius, I borrowed a leaf ^out 
of your hook, for in Some such man- 
ner you would have treated them. 
And yet I never found that thesfe little 
familiarities in the least lessened re- 
spect, or prevented seriousness, w-heii 
requisite, from having its due effect. 
They were old stagers, and understood 
me very well, and always sent for me 
to settle their little disputes, and in all 
cases of emergency. 

One mumping old man would lie iu 
bed all day long, unless the weather 
was very fine ; and then he would get 
up and go about the roads begging. 
He was a white-headed old man, and 
would put on such a look of simplicity 
and respectability too, that showed ho 
was foi med by long habit for a mum- 
per. Long did ho try, in vain, to 
excite a little more commiseration 
from the parish officers, trying hard 
for an additional sixpence per week at 
every parish meeting. The poor’s- 
house people sent in to me. early one 
morning to tell me that old William 
had cut his throat. Before I went in 
1 made some strict enquiries into the 
case, which coininced me that it was 
all sham, and to effect his purpose ; 
and, in fact, there yratno harm done, 
as none was intendjed. When 1 en- 
tered the room, h&^was leaning back 
on his bed, one w two good women 
holding his handi^nd applying a cloth 
to his neck, which had bled — a little. 
He affected a fainting and miserable 
look. I pretended not much to notice 
him, and in rather an upbraiding voice, 
and very loud, asked the inmates how 
they could think of preventing him — 
did they not know how much the pa- 
rish would have gained had he effected 
his purpose, at the same time giving 
them a look they well understood. The 
mumper suddenly turned round his 
head to look at me, and forgot his 
fainting doleful expression directly ; 
and 1 shall never forget the look he 
gave me — it was one which told plain- 
ly that he directly knew ho was de- 
tected, and it was succeeded by another 
which seemed to beg that 1 wouldn’t 
betray him, and that he would do so 
no more. 1 often charged him with his 
real purpose, and he could not deny 
it. Ho never made another attempt. 
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A curious incident once occurred 
to me, of which I never was able to 
solve the mystery. I was sent for to 
i\ man supposed to be dying on the 
road. I went, and found a strong stout 
fellow, by the road- side, apparently 
in great pain. He was accompanied 
by another man and a boy, but the 
boy rather attended to some donkeys 
belonging to them than to the man ; 
the donkeys earried saddle-bags. I 
thought it a case of cholic, and sent to 
the house for some spirits and water, 
and remained, as did others of my 
family, by the man until he was able 
to j)roccc(l. lie told me he came from 
some di'tance, and should xjiiss by 
again In about a month. I was in- 
terested to know ing liow he journeyed, 
iiiu! begged liiiii to Ccdl and I w^ould 
give liini something ; but 1 never saw 
liiin till six months after, when 1 met 
liim crossing the cliureliyard. He did 
not know' me — declared lie never saw 
me — never was in the parish liefore. 

“ Why are ou thou,” said I, go- 
ing through the churchyard, for 
it is no high-road, and loads only to 
pl.ic*'.-* known to and frequented by 
paii^hioiiors r ” he gave me a s-nrly 
answ'or, and went on. 1 found his 
donkeys on one side of the high-road 
at some distance from the churchyard, 
and the same boy w'atehing them. 1 
inueh regretted, and regret still, I 
did not contrive to hiid out what tho.'-c 
bags contained. I have my susjricioiis 
that stolen g’oods, and plate pju tieular- 
ly, are conveyed from, place to ])lace 
1)}' such means. It wd^nol long after 
this that there was a discovery of a 
communication between some gangs 
of thieves and of plate sent from one 
distant city to another. If some of 
these carriers were watched, I cannot 
but think that discoveries woidd 
be made. Certainly if 1 had been 
disposed to be active and scrutiniz- 
ing on this occasion, I could have 
placed very little trust in the con- 
stables — for one, a stout one too, hap- 
pened to be ill my house at work — 
when three sturdy fellow s in that dis- 
graceful state of more than half nu- 
dity, which w^c sometimes sec about 
the roads, and why so sulfered, 1 know 
not, came across my garden boldly up 
to the window begging. I refused to 
give thorn any thing, when they inso- 
lently seated themselves on the grass 
plot before my window, folded their 
arms, and passed insolent jokes from 
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one to the other. I told the constable 
to remove them, and if unable, to go 
for help. He refused, and said the 
magistrate of the place would he very 
angry with him if he did, for it would 
put the parish to expense. Constables 
are not, however, always wanted ; 
thieves sometimes catch themselves, as 
the following incident will show : — A 
gentleman living not very far from me 
had his orchard repeatedly robbed, 
and bidding defiance to prohibitory 
acts, had an old man- trap repaired, and 
sot iq> in his orcharcl. The smith 
brought it home, and there was a con- 
sultation as to wrhich tree it should be 
placed under ; several were proposed, 
iis being all favourite bearers, at last 
the smith’s suggestion as to the locus 
(jiio w.is adopted, and the man-tra]) 
sv"t. But the position somehow or 
other did not please the master, and as 
tastes occasionally vaiw^, so did his, 
and ho bethought him of another tree, 
the fruit of which ho should like above 
all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
scarcely had he hiid his head iq)oii his 
pillow when the change w^as deter- 
mined on, and erelong the man-trai) 
w as transferred. Very early in the 
inuriiing the eries of a sufterer brought 
master and men into the orchard, and 
there they discovered — The Smith. 

It being unlawful to set man-traps 
and spring-guns, a gentleman once hit 
upon a liaj)py device. He w'as a 
seholcir, and being often asked tlio 
meaning’ of mysterious w ords com- 
pounded from the Greek, that fiourish 
ill every day’s newspaper, and find- 
ing they alw'ays excited wonder by 
their length and terrible sound, he had 
painted on a board, and put up on his 
premises, in veiy large letters, the fol ■ 
lowing — Tondapamuhomenos set up 
in these grounds it w'as perfectly a 

Patent Safety.” We had one great 
knave whom 1 often wished to catch 
somehow or other, hut I never could, 
though many a time I caug-ht his 
donkey. He kept a donkey and a 
cow, without any pretension to keep 
either. However, as they did Ins 
work, and found him milk, he sent 
them forth, as Lord John Russell does 
his commissioners, to shift foriihem- 
selves, and find free or make fret; 
quarters everywhere. He taught them 
both to open gates with the greatest 
facility ; but the cow was the most ac- 
complished of the tv/o ; for where she 
found good provisions, she not only 
2 s 
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opened the gates, but had learned to shut 
them after her, that no other might 
intrude* : a neighbour of mine caught 
her a dozen times, and declared his 
field was of little use to him. The 
donkey had a taste for orcharding, 
and the rascal at last became so de- 
licate that he liked the smell of my 
dower garden ; and there, early in a 
morning, was he sure to be seen. He 
has been driven out repeatedly, and 
observed to open the gate as if it had 
been his own. The gate was tied, 
supposing that he must then be at a 
non plus — not a bit of it. I have no 
doubt lie went back to his master, and 
complained of being shut out ; and 
though he could not then have opened 
the gate, still when the blackbird 
and thrush called me early to look 
out of the iiidow, there wan donkey, 
his feet on the dower beds, smelling 
dowers, and listening to the black- 
birds. He was worthy for Mahomet 
to have ridden. Do not, however, 
suppose that we liave a greater num- 
ber of rogues Ilian we are entitled to. 
There is a pretty good seattoring 
every where. A most provoking piece 
of roguery occurred at a groat funeral. 
The road not being in a good state, the 
undertaker asked permission for tlu* 
hearse to go through my gate, and so 
through my orchard, by my stable ; it 
Vr'as readily granted. Y ct, in that short, 
yet woful passage, they contrived 
to steal a saddle. It is no ivonder 
that I lie VC i* heard of it more, for I 
believe it was stolen by a muii-. 
Wiiiicf on tiie subject of stealing, T 
will not omit to make mention of a 
poor girl w ho called upon me for ad- 
vice and for my prayers. She was, 
sImj said, under a temptation to steal ; 
she never had done so, she said, but 
she was always tempted by Satan so 
to do. She was a servant. Though 
I believed the poor girl to be labouring 
under a delusion, 1 did as she required : 
she attended the church on the follow- 
ing Sunday, and I offered the prayer 
for her as for a person in distress of 
mind ; I saw her in great agitation 
4turing the service. She came to thank 
me some time afterwards, and said she 
thought Satan had left her. None 
knev^ the person for whom the prayer 
was offered but the clerk and myself. 
She liad applied to him likewise, as 
demi-official. I desired him to say 
nothing about it ; or the poor creature 
might have been bantered out of her 
senses. But 1 tliink; without any ad- 


monition, ray clerk would not have 
troubled his head much about her. 
He had always a little of the nature 
of contempt for tlie sex, and was 
thoroughly possessed with the con- 
ceit of the vast superiority of his 
own. I wanted to establish a school 
and make him a teacher, and spoke to 
him about terms : I thought be re- 
quired too much, and told him I thought 
1 could employ a woman for much 
less. “ A w Oman, sir ! ” said he, and 
drew' sloYvdy hack three steps, as much 
as to bid me look at him ; and, by the 
as a toiurh of nature, I must ob- 
serve that such -was the exact thing 
that Hecuba doc's in Euripides, when 
shi' would have herself surveyed as a 
picture, to see if any ho so wretched. 
Now, my clerk, I venture to say, had 
never lead andn»‘Yer w'ill read a line 
of the tragic ])oet ; so that it was pun‘ 
nature in him, .uid a proud nature too, 
— for he repeated his words w'itli an 
eiirn)hasis of astciiiishment. A wo- 
man, sir! — I ho])e you do not euiupari- 
M// abilities wit Ii auy w oman! ” 

The goo<l iuiai w as not tlicn married. 
I think he has since discovered that 
they hi5\e more abilities than he gave 
them credit for. And astiii< reminds 
me of no bi d re|j4y oi one of the So- 
ciety of Friends lo a haiiteriT, I will 
tell it to yon, Eiisebins • for it Avill, 1 
am suro, from il^ gra\ity, set tin* mns- 
eles thiit move tlie corners of your 
mouth into i>lay. Iriend (Irace, it 

, h:;d a very e;ood lioriai* «ind a 

very p^ or one. When seen rhliiig 
tlie hitter, lie wa." iiskod the reason 
(it turned out that liis betft r half had 
taken the good one). " What,’* said 
the bantering bachelor, how^ comes 
it yon let mistress ride the better 
horse r” Tlu* only reply w'as — “ Friend, 
when thee becst married thee’llt know'.* ' 
I am alw ay* plea«!ed with the sedate, 
quiet mannt'r of the* “ people called 
Quakers,’* as the act of Parliament 
styles them, and can forgive their lit- 
tle enmities to tithes and taxes. 1 
know^, Eusebius, you arc inclined to 
laugh when you see them, and call 
their dress coxcombry ; but they are 
changing that fashion. Yet there is 
nothing that I have been more amused 
with than the ingenuity of one, in 
transferring the scandal of his own 
temper upon the church : riding a 
restive horse, liis equanimity was dis- 
turbed, lie dealt the animal a blow and 
a word (which I must not write, but 
is usually written with a d and an 
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n and a stroke between them)^ ^^d&c. 
thee,” but, reeollecting himself, he 
added, as the church folks say.” 
Don’t imijatieutly send me back upon 
my parish, Eusebius. Let me follow 
the current of my thoughts, and you 
shall hear one more anecdote, though 
I go to America for it, for it is cha- 
racteristic, and then will I quietly 
settle for the rest of the chapter, as 
if Lord Brougham’s strict Besidence 
Bill were in full force. 1 heard the 
anecdote from a gentleman long re- 
sident in Philadelphia. Tvv'o Quakers 
ill that place applied to their society, 
as they do nofr go to law, to decide in 
the following dilSculty. A is luieasy 
about a ship tliat ouglit to have arriv- 
ed, meets B, an insurer, and states his 
wish to have the vessel insured — the 
matter is agreed njion — A returns 
home, and receives a letter informing 
him of the loss of his ship. What 
shall he do ? He is afraid that the po- 
licy is not liilcd up, and should li 
hear of the matter soon it is all over 
with him — he therefore w' rites to B 
thus : — Friend B, if thee hastii’t 
filled up the polit*y thee iieedsn’t, for 
Ti>j heard of the Oh, oli!” 

thinks B to liiniself— cunning fel- 
low' — he wants to do mo out of the 
premium.” So he writes thus to A : — 
Friend A, thee he’est too late by 
half an hour, the policy /.>• filled.” 
A rubs Ills hands with delight — ^^’’et 
B refuses to pa.y. Vv^ell, Avliat is the 
decision ? The loss is divided between 
them. Perhaps this is even-handed 
justice, though unquestionably an odd 
decision. My dear Eusebius will ex- 
tract the mor.d from a t.de in which 
there is but little morality to bo dis- 
covered. I am not surpriccd that the 
aneients had their w'ords of omen. I 
wanted to go straight back to my 
parish, and the word mor.il takes me 
back there as straight as an arrow, far 
straightcr indeed than the Moral I 
am going to speak of ever went wrhen 
once out of it. And if the circum- 
stance happened in your presence, 
Eusebius, and in the church, as it did 
in mine, you know well yon woultl 
most sadly have exposed yourself, ^ I 
had a servant with a very deceptive 
name, Samuel Moral, who, as if 
merely to belie it, was in one respect 
the most immoral, for he was much 
given to intoxication. This of course 
brought on other careless habits ; and 
as I wished to reclaim him, if possible, 
1 long boro yrith him, and many a 
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lecture I gave him. « Oh, Samuel, 
Samuel I ” said I to him very fre- 
quently — « what will become of you ?” 
On one occasion I told him he wa? 
making himself a brute, and then only 
was he roused to reply -angrily. 

Brute, sir — no brute at all, sir — was 

bred and. born at T ” But the 

incident, which would inevitably 
have upset the equilibrium of your 
gravity, was this. I had given him 
many a lecture for being too late at 
church, but still I could not make 
him punctual. One Sunday, as I 
wms reading the first lesson, which 
happened to be the third chapter, 
first book of Samuel, I saw him run 
ill at the cliurch-door, ducking down 
his head that he should^ot be noticed. 
He made as much haste as he could 
up into the gallery, and lie had no 
sooner f^ipoared in the front, thinking 
of nothing but that he might escape 
observation, tlian I came to those 
words, Samuel, Samuel.” 1 never 
can forget his attitude, directly facing 
me. He stood up in aii instant, lean- 
ed over tlie railing, with his mouth 
wide open, and if some one had not 
pulled him down instantly by the skirt 
of his coat, I have no doubt he would 
have publicly made his excuse. 

I had aiiollicr of those Trinculos, 
who put a whole house into a terrible 
fright, and the ^illy fellow might have 
met with a serious injury himself. 
One day his mistress sent him to a 
ucighbour’s, about two miles distant, 
with her eoiiiplimeiits, to enquire for 
the lady of the house, who had very 
recently been confined. The sot, 
however, could not pass a hamlet that 
lay in liis way 'without indulging Ills 
favourite propensity of paying his 
respects to the jiublic-house. When 
a drunkard loses his senses he is sure 
to lose his time. The first he may 
recover, but never the last ; so it was 
with our Trinculo. When he came 
to himself, he bethought liiiu of his 
errand; but was perhaps totally un- 
conscious of the time lost, and had 
not quite sufficient senses to make en- 
quiry ; and the stars he never contem- 
plated ; there were always so many 
more than he could couut. But to 
my neighbour’s gate he found his way. 
He knocked, he beat, he rang, and 
he halloed — for now he did not like to 
waste time — and it was two o’clock in 
the morning. The inmates were all 
in confusion. Thieves 1 fire I ” was 
the general cry. Some ran about half 
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clad — some looked out of window- 
dogs barked^ and women howled. The 
master took his blunderbuss, opened 
the window, and called out stoutly, 
“ Who’s there! who’s there!” Trin- 
culo answered, but not very intelli- 
gibly. At last the master of the 
house dresses, unbolts and unbars his 
doors, and with one or two men-ser- 
vants behind, boldlj^ walks down the 
lawn-path to the gate. “ What’s the 
matter — who are you?” Trinculo 
stammers out, “ My master and mis- 
tress's compliments, and be glad to 

know how Mrs and her baby 

is.” Yet, upon the whole, I have 
little reason to complain of my do- 
mesth-s. The very bad do not like 
to enter a clergjmiaii’s family. Indeed 
my female servants have had so good 
a name for all proprieties, that this 
circumstance alone led to nie very 
comfortable settlement of one of them, 
and I think that event has been a re- 
commendation to the house ever 
since. 

One evening as tea was brought in, 
I heard a half-suppressed laug'h in 
the passage, and observed a simjiering 
strange look in the servant’s face as 
the urn was put on the table. ’I'lie 
cause was soon made known ; it was 
a courtship, and a strange one. A 
very decent-looking respectable man, 
about thirty-five years of age, who 
carried on some small business in a 
neighbouring town, a widower, and a 
Wesleyan, knocked at tlic door. lit* 
was then a perfect stranger. The 
man-servant opened it, 1 want,” 
said the stranger, to speak witli one 

of Mr ’s female servants.” — 

“ Which?” — “ Oil, it doesn’t signify 
which.” The announcement was 
made in the kitchen. I’m sure 1 
won’t go,” says one ; “Nor I,” says 
another. “ Then 1 will,” said the 
nurse, and straight she w^ent to the 
door. “ Do you wdsh to speak to me, 
sir?” — “ Yes, 1 do,” said the 
stranger. “ I am a widower, and I 
hear a very good character of Mr 

’s servants. I want a wife, and 

you will do very well.” — Please to 
walk in, sir,” said nurse. In he 
walked, and it was this odd circum- 
stance that caused a general titter. 

Blit the man was really in earnest 

in due time he married the woman ; 
and I often saw them very comfortable 

and happy in the little town of ; 

and I verily believe they neither of 
them had any reason to repent the 


choice thus singularly made. She 
fell into his ways — ^liad a good voice, 
and joined him in many a hymn — thus 
maii'ifcfling their happiness and their 
thanks, while he was busy about his 
W'ork, and she rocked the cradle. I 
reiircsent them as I saw them, and I 
doubt not their whole life "was con- 
formable to the scene. 

nicrc W'as another widower, whose 
cottage was within a few fields of us, 
that was not so very disinterested. H(* 
was a labouring man, and had his 
little income, a pension, and, for a 
labouring man, w^as pretty w'ell oil'. 
I had attended his wife in her last ill- 
ness, w'ho, by the by, was the ugliest 
woman 1 ever beheld. This man ca«t 
his eyes, if not his afleelions, upon tlic 
rather slroplc dciiighter of an old man 
wdio was then hind to a gentleman, 
had k(‘pt a dairy, and was supposed 
to have saved a little nuaiey. TJic 
daughf(‘r was about thirty — iij»on hei 
he cast liis e;ve — and as lier lye liad :t 
slight cast tuo — they met — aiuia eoirrl- 
shi}) comnuMieed — tlic whole juogres'j 
of which she very simjdy told to her 
mother-in-law, and luu- mothcr-iii-law 
brought it to tlic parsouago. 'I'lu* 
man, it seemed, waiuted sadly to know 
if she would bring liini any tliingikaiid 
in a thousand ways, wdtli all his in- 
genuity, did be twist it, but nc^er 
could arrive at the ])oint, and lie (lare«l 
not be too explicit foi fear of otlcndin-^ 
the old fatli(*r. *• May be,” said Ik*, 
^Yi' might keep a <-ow ? ” No answer. 
“ May be*, iri/k a htihj JicJp soiueliou , 
we might rent a field r” No answ er. 
“ May be, wdth smnnmt added to 
wdiat I’ve got?” A pause — no answer. 
“ May be your father might spare ?” 
No ausw’^or. The man’s patience 
could bold out no longer, be let go 
her arm, and hooking at her angrily, 
said — “ Donim it, have a got any 
money ?” And what said she ?— nothing. 

If thee beest so stupid,” added he, 
aftt*r a bit, 1 must go to thee 
faathcr.” Tlic father, I suppose, gave 
something, for the loving couple mar- 
ried. O Love, Love ! what is it, and 
what is it not, in this working, and 
this imw'orking world. The business 
of it — the pleasure of it — tlie pain of 
it— the nniversal epidemic, but how^ 
various in its operation in our dif- 
ferent natures. It is a raging fever 

a chill — an ague — the plague some 

it makes sober — some it drives mad 

some catch it — some breed it in ' 

some it bears fruit natural^ — iu others 
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it is eiigrafteil, and then we have 
sweet apples on sour stocks. Tlicre 
was no very hot fit in either of the 
instances just given. Some take it 
fur all and all — for its own value — 
some in exchange for lands and tene- 
ments — and some with them for a 
make-weight — some will have it pure 
— some can only bear it mixed — some 
have it for ornament — some for use. 
Take an instance of the latter. An 
aged gentleman, who had been more 
than ordinarily siiceessfiil in the world, 
and had well thriven in business, so 
connected in his mind love and trade 
together, by an indissoluble link, that 
he never could think of the one with- 
out th(' other ; — no matter which came 
uppermost for the time, the other was 
sure to bo tacked to it. He recounted 
his amours thus — for, be it observed, 
lie had boon merriod to no loss than 
four vrives. “ Well,’’ says he, I be- 
gan the world, as one may say, by mar- 
riage and by trade at one and the same 
time. For tin; first ]\Irs Do- well had 
something docent, and I immediatoly 
put her money in the tiado. It did very 
ivoll, and wo did very well ; and then it 
jdoa^ed thui to take r^li> Do-woll ; and 
sol wt’ut oiiwitlnir, trade till I thought 
it tirfle to look aboiil mo; and I didn’t 
marry fadislily >\]ien 1 took the second 
!Mrs l)o-^^ol]. and I ))ut her money in 
tLio tr.idts and tliero it did very well 
and did v(uy well ; and itjdoased 
f *od to take her too ; and so I looked 
iiliout mo again, and married the third 
Mr> Do-well ; she had a good purse 
cif her ovni, and so 1 jmt ?/er money 
ill tlie trade, and all did very well ; 
and it pleased God tliat she should die 
likewise : and thou 1 got my friends 
to look out for m(', and they did, and 
1 married the fourth !Mrs Do-w'cll, and 
I put her money in llio trade, and the 
trade wasn’t the worse for that ; and 
now' here am I out of trade, and they’re 
all dead, and I’m very comfortable.” 
It pleased God, or, if it pleased God, 
are most convenient expressions ; they 
let down sorrow so gently, and with 
such an air of resignation ; or express 
a satisfaction without exposing the 
sin of it ; they cover a secret wish 
wdth such a sanctity, that I know of 
no form of words more comprehensive, 
or capable of more extensive and more 
varied application; but they solely have 
a reference to the human species and 
their afiPairs : a murrain may seize all 
the brute creation and carry them off, 
but such expressions never will be used 
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unless in refcrcuet' to the loss some 
human individual may sustain thereby. 
You will generally fhul that they 
mean what the tongue dare not utter. 
I was once in company with an cldcrl 
ly gentleman who had in his early 
days spent mucli of his time in Ame- 
rica : he was questioning another, who 
had recently arrived from that country, 
respecting many of his old acquaint- 
ance there. Now, it w^as very well 
known that the elderly gentleman was 
not blessed w ith a Avife, that is, he had 
one •that Avas no blessing to him. 
They say he was once recommended 
a perpetual blister, Avhen he sighed 
and confessed he had one in Ids Avife, 
and Avitliout doubt the fact Avas so ; 
but, as 1 remarked, making enquiries 
about his ()ldaequaintance,hc added, — 
If it Vlionld please God to take 

Mrs , 1 w ill go and see my friends 

ill America;” and the other, as if to 
show that his donu'stic calamity was 
Avell known ncT(-.-s tlie AtUiiitie, re- 
jdied, And tliey Avill lie 2 )articiilar]y 
glad to see you.” Now, though this was 
put lint hypothetically, and even Avith 
ail air ef roftigiiation, if such a thing 
should liai)pen, the poor gentleman 
would laive been iiartieuhirly unfortu- 
nate had iiiistress overheard the cx- 
lircssion. 1 belie vc5 she gave him very 
little peace ; and the idea that he 
should ever enjoy any out of her juris- 
diction, Avould have tliroAvn her into a 
towering fury. It is very amusing- to 
enter into the very^ marrow of ex 2 >res- 
sioiis, to dissect them, and come at 
their real ingenuity. I. knew a gen- 
tleman who, although he bore the 
name of bis legtil father, bore nothing 
else that could be at all referred to him, 
but Avas bequeathed a Jiandsomc pro- 
perly by his illegal father. Now^, 
never to mention one Avbo had left him 
such a bequest, Avould not hjivc pleased 
the world (which ahvays means fif- 
teen miles round one), and he w'ould 
have been c-iilled, behind his back, an 
uiigratefid felloAv ; and as he lived on 
the bcqiioatlied estate, it w’^ould have 
been impossible. To mention him as 
an alien to him, would have been sure 
to have provoked the smile of satire 
and perpetuated scandal ; yet by one 
happy expression, he admirably avoid- 
ed the awkwardness and the odium— 
he invariably called him his prede- 
cessor.” An elderly gentleman of 
Ireland, and a bachelor, once in my 
presence managed this sort of thing 
A^ery badly, but very ludicrously. I 
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was in the drawing-room conversing 
with the lady of the house when he 
was announced ; he was himself rather 
a diminutive man. He came into the 
room, holding by the arm a big youth 
about eighteen years of ago, robust 
enough to have brandished a sliillelah 
with any in Tipperary. He pushed him 
a little forward towards the lady, and 
said, Ma*ain, give me leave to intro- 
duce to you my nephew,” then merely 
putting his hand on one side of Ids 
mouth, in an Irish whisper, wlij^h is 
somewhat louder than common speech, 
he added, Hes my son," It is for- 
tunate that Eusebius was not present. 
Every grade of life has its vocabulary 
— and it varies much in counties and 
in parishes. 'You will find it no easy 
task, Eusebius, to master the vocabu- 
laries that ought to be known, if you 
would understand every grade in the 
parish to which you may attach your- 
self ; but it is hopeless to suppose they 
will ever understand yours. And 
here is a fair spring of much misiiii- 
derstanding. The sacrifice must be 
on your part. Educated persons 
speak much more metaphorically than 
they are aware of. But that which 
is a conventional language in one socie- 
ty is not so in another. The simplest 
mode of expression, and at the same 
time the most forcible, must bo stu- 
died ; and in our intercourse with the 
poor, I believe it to be a good rule, as 
much as possible, to discard words ex- 
ceeding two syllables — and never tru'«t 
your tongue with a parenthesis, under 
any hope that the sense will be taken 
up by any thread in the mind of your 
hearer, after you have once made him 
take the jump with you, and have left 
it behind you. You must speak the 
words your poor parishioners know, 
but not in their manner ; they will see 
that it is an imitation, and think it a 
banter and insult, and they expect you 
to speak differently. They will look 
np to your education with respect, but 
do not ever lower it in their estimation 
by laying it aside ; nor hurt them by 
auj^poslng they cannot understand . it. 
Be assured, the poor are sensible of 
the grace and beauty of clear and 
^ntle (I use the word in opposition 
to their coarse) diction, in a greater 
degree than we commonly suppose ; 
and they will be as ready to pml off 
fheir hats to your words as to your 
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appearance. They believe that there 
are two sorts of English, and they 
expect you to have the best, and take 
groat pride in understanding you, 
thinking they have acquired some- 
thing, when all the merit may be in 
your plainness, and in your bcttiT 
manner of saying common words. I 
say, they think there are two sorts of 
English. This reminds me of an 
anecdote which a schoolmaster told 
me. A firmer wished his son to have 
some learning, and on a market-day 
brought him the lad ; he was to be 
taught Latin. Now, I daresay the 
farmer had heard of dog Latin, and 
bethought him of it after he had loft the 
school ; for on the next market-day he 
came to the school with a sack, and 
said to the master, “ 1 do understand 
there arc two sorts of Latin ; I should 
like my son to ha’ the best, and so I 
ha* brought ye a pig ” Now, Euse- 
bius, it is to me v(‘py clear that if 
they wish tlieir sous to have tlie best, 
they will expect us to have the 
best, whether it be Latin or Eng- 
lish; and if they find W’e have the 
best of the latter, there is no fear 
they wdll not give us credit for the 
former. I have often tliought it "SKould 
be worth while to take the best ser- 
mons, and translate them, jis it were, 
into shr)rt sentence's, and Avords of two 
syllables. Th(' story of the poor 
gardener, wlio, !i«k(d Aviiat felicity 
lueant, said he did not knotv, hut lic 
believed it was a hiilboii» root, is well 
known. Then^ cannot be a greater 
mistake than, as some do, to troubh* 
and perplex a country congregation 
with technical divinity, nor with such 
words as “ the Philosophy of the. 
Stoa,” The responses of the Hic- 
roidiant,” w hich Averc yet uttered in a 
country church. Their only value 
will be in tlieir unintelligibility, that 
they may bo taken for a mystery, 
which made the Old Lady exclaim — 

Oh, those comfortable words, Meso- 
potamia, Pamphylia, Thrace.” 

But we have a habit of lecturing, 
and so here do I find myself lecturing 
— ^whom I no other than my friend 
Eusebius, who has a more quick sense 
of what is right in these matters, and 
a somewhat unfortunately more keen 
perception of what is wrong^in them, 
than any man living — Vive valeque. 
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THE SECHETS OF HISTORY. 


NO. I. 


THi: SPANISH CONSPIRACY AGAINST VENICE, 


We must fairly confess we are ra- 
ther fond of conspiracies : — not in ac- 
tion, be it understood, but in narration ; 
for in our own person, as all the world 
knows, we have abundance of music 
ill ourselves, and are by no means fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
But, there is something in tlic history 
of all conspiracies — from Catiline to 
Cato Street — which has a secret charm 
for the imagination. The wild, irre- 
gular character of mind of those agents 
by whom they are generally organized 
— the fierce passions tliey bring into 
play — tlie matters deep and danger- 
ous” ill which they deal — the moving 
accidents to which they give rise — the 
mystery in which they arc shrouded, 
and which in many cases remains to 
the last impenetiMbh' — the suspense in 
wiiich the mind is held between the 
planning of a drcailful thing and the 
lii st motion ; all these form a combi- 
nation of qualities which renders the 
delineation of such events peculiarly 
attractive to the romance writer and 
the novelist. Schiller, for instance, 
felt so deep an intcrcist in such subjects, 
that he eoinineiiccd a history of the 
most celebrated conspiracies (which, 
how'cver, went no farther than the first 
volume), containing the Conspiracy of 
the Pazzi ; that of Fiesco against Genoa ; 
and that which forms the subject of 
the present observations — the Spanish 
cons])iracy against Venice, which is 
simply a translation from the work on 
the same subject by the Abbe do St 
Heal. Two of his dramas are found- 
ed on conspiracies — Fiesco, and Wal- 
lenstein. His unfinished drama of 
'Demetrius turns also on a similar event 
in the history of Russia. liis Ghost 
Seer is another version of an analogous 
theme, suggested by the secret^ socie- 
ties of the Illuminati and the impos- 
tures of Cagliostro. In short, it is 
evident that he had a strong sympathy 
with the delineation of convulsions of 
this nature ; and of the characters by 
which« they are originated, or to 
which they give birth. 

The Spanish conspiracy of Ossuna, 
Bedamar, and Toledo against Venice 


in 1618, is among the most interesting 
of such events ; first, as furnishing, 
through the elegant and very interest- 
ing work of St Real, the materials for 
the best of Otway’s dramas ; and 
scco.ndly, as presenting some histori- 
cal problems on which the learning 
and ingenuity of modern writers have 
been abundantly exercised ; and in 
regard to which the disputants have 
arrived at the most opposite conclu- 
sions. For, so far has the scepticism 
of modern writers gone, that, not con- 
tent with doubting or denying the ac- 
curacy of the details given by the Ve- 
netian writers of the time as to the 
conspiracy, two learned and ingenious 
writers — the Prussian diplomatist, 
C‘hainhrier, a member of the Acadt*- 
iny of Berlin, in his essay Sur les 
Prohlemes Historiqiies — and Count 
Dam in his late history of \'cnicc — 
have actually denied entirely the ex- 
istence of any Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice ; while the latter, as 
will be afterwards seen, even 7'ejtre- 
senfs Venice as ti'uh/ the ronspiiaior 
ufjnbisl Spain. 

A question upon which a writer of 
Daru's talent, extensive reading, and 
sagacity could arrive at a conclusion 
so opposite to tlie received notions, 
and to the Venetian authorities of the 
time, is one not unworthy of the at 
tention of the historical student. It 
is our intention in the present pajier to 
present a short outline of tho con- 
troversy, and to state the views 
entertain as to the hypothesis hitherto 
pro])oundcd. 

Ill the inontli of May, 1018, Venice 
was suddenly startled by the intelli- 
gence announced by the chronicles of 
the day, that a formidable conspiracy 
had just been detected, the object of 
which w^as to put to death the senate, 
to sack and pillage the city, to burn 
the fleet in the harbour, and to seize 
on the principal fortified places on the 
continent: that this conspiracy had 
been organized by Don Pedro Giron 
d’Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples; Don 
Pietro de Toledo, Governor of Milan ; 
and Don Alfonso de Cueva, Marquis 
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of Bedamar^ the Spanish ambassador 
at Venice ; that French troops were 
to be the instruments employed, as 
least likely to excite suspicion ; but 
that t!!b designs of the conspirators had 
fortunately been discovered by the vo- 
luntary confession of one of their num- 
ber, and that tlio guilty had been pun- 
ished. This brief and meagre account 
received an apparent confirmation from 
the executions which took place in the 
city, and on board the fleet ; the de- 
parture of Bedamar, who, after a pro- 
test that he was entirely innocent of 
any share in the alleged conspiracy, 
quitted Venice never to return ; and 
the sudden disappearance from the 
town of a vast number of idle and un- 
employed adventurers, with whom the 
squares and town-houses had for some 
time before boon observed to be fllled. 

Besides those chronicles or diaries, 
in which it was the custom of the 
Venetian Government to enter from 
day to daj’^ all occurrences connected 
with the State, it was long their prac- 
tice to intrust the preparation of their 
history from time to time to some 
senator of established ability and re- 
putation, well acquainted with their 
archives, with a view tp publication. 
The State historian, within the period 
of whose labours the conspiracy falls, 
is the well-known Battista Nani. His 
account, though more detailed, corre- 
sponds in substance with the report as 
given in the chronicle.* 

Nani, though he equally implicates 
Bedamar and Ossuna in the conspir- 
acy, ascribes the chief share in the 
original project to Gssuna.f He re- 
presents him as despatching to Venice 
one of his confidants, Jacques Pierre, 
a Corsair of Normandy, a man of 
great talent, but desperate character, 
who, on pretence of having left the 
Duke’s service in consequence of some 
misunderstanding, obtained admission 
into the Venetian service. The first 
step he took was a singular one ; — 
In order to render himself acceptable 
in Venice, he showed Ossmia’s let- 
ters, proposed many specious things, 
pretended to reveal the secret de- 
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signs of the Viceroy agamst Venice, 
and suggested the means by which they 
might be frustrated. He thus succeed- 
ed in obtaining their confidence, and* 
was employed with Langlade (Lang- 
rand) in the arsenal. They held secret 
conferences with Cueva (Bedamar) ; — 
couriers and messages were constantly 
despatched to Naples. They gained 
over to their evil purposes Nicolo 
Rinaldi (Regnault), Cliarles and John 
de Bolio (des Boulcau), Nolot Robert 
Revellido, Vincent Roberti, and Cap- 
tain Tournon, who commanded a com- 
pany in the Venetian service, as well 
as some others, partly French, partly 
Burgundians. The plan Avas, that 
Ossuna should send some brigantines 
and barks, under an Englishman named 
Haillot,t which were to make their way 
into tlic harbours and canals, the depth 
of Avhich had been sounded Avith that 
AUCAV ; these Avere to be followed by 
larger A’essels, Avhich Avere to cast 
anchor off Friuli, under cover of 
Avliicli, and dining tlie confusion 
caused by these, Langlade Avas to set 
fire to the arsenal, and others (for the 
parts Avere already distributed; to dif- 
ferent quarters of the city ; the chief 
])laccs of strength w(‘re to be seized on, 
and the most distinguished inhabitants, 
whose houses had already been marked 
out beforehand, to be assassinated ; 
all the confederates expeeli'd to enrich 
themselves by the Inmiensc booty 
Avhich this att(‘iupt woidd open to 
them. Some of these projects were 
indeed diflicult of execution ; but 
blinded by rapacity and malice, they 
looked on tliis extrav.igant enter])rise 
as an easy task. In the mean time, 
Toledo had coiTiij)tcd Jean Berard, 
captain of a Frciicli company in Cre- 
ma, with some others, and had made 
arrangements for seizing on that place, 
for Avliich purpose he had advanced 
his troops to Lodi. AVliile the brigan- 
tines were doing their best to reach 
the town, and the conspirators were 
every day climbing the highest bel- 
fry in tlic city, impatiently looking for 
their arrival, some of the vessels were 
taken by corsairs, others dispersed by 


* Vol. III. of the Chronica Veneta, extending from I GOO to 1G35. The volume 
containing the first announcement of the conspiracy, is written by Geronyino 
t Historia della llepublit a A ciieta, 1 663, p. J 63. 

i The name is diflerciitiy spelt in different accounts. He is the Elliot of Otway’s 
play. 
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a storm. They coiilJ not be assembled 
by the appointed time, and the execu- 
tion of the plan was necessarily de- 
ferred till autumn. Pierre and Lang- 
lade in the meantime received orders 
to join the fleet, and could not delay 
setting out with the Captain- Generiil 
Barbango. The other confederates 
who remained behind in Venice con- 
tinued to deliberate on the means of 
carrying the plan into eftect, and im- 
patiently avraited tlm time appointed. 
But as they frequently convened on 
the subject, and in order to increase 
their iiumhers, were obliged to com- 
municate the secret to others of their 
nation, it so happened — for malice is 
seldom so blind as not to feel the sting of 
conscience — that Gabriel ^loncassin, 
and Balthazar Juven, both of noble 
descent, the one from Normandy, the 
other from Daui)hiiic, and nearly con- 
necicd with liCsdeguicTcs,* full of 
horror at their evil derigii?, di'-cloj:ed 
them to the Council of Ten. By the 
assistance of others, who secretly 
found means to overhear their con- 
ferences and conversations, their ])lans 
w'orc >till more exactly ascertained ; 
the trofison Avas proved by letters 
which were f.iind, and by the confes- 
sion of the guilt}', who V'erc punished 
either by j^rivato or public execution. 
Nani goes on to stale, that many made 
their e-ic* ipe to Ossnna; that Pierre 
and Langl.ide were drowned, and 
Beranl and his confederates executed 
in Crema, and that Bedamar, appre- 
hensive for his life from the popular 
indignation directed against him, re- 
tired to Pililan. Ho adds, that the 
Senate, from the fe.ir of disturbing 
the peace which was about to be finally 
concluded with the Emperor, and 
with Spain and Savoy, determined to 
observe a strict silence in regard to the 
whole conspiracy. 

Such w'cro the accounts given to 
the world by the ^'clletian Govern- 
ment. They did not, however, pass 
iiiiqucstionccl even at the time. Ossuiia 
and Bedamar, without denying the 
existence of a conspiracy against 
Venice, positively maintained their 
own innocence : the Prcnch Envoy, 
M. de Leon Bruslart went farther, 
and in his letters to his own Govern- 
ment, expressed doubts of the exist- 


ence of any consi)iracy at all. The 
grounds on which in his despatches he 
founds his doubts arc the improba- 
bility that Pierre would be concerned 
in a design, of which he had himself 
in the first instance given informal ion 
to the State ; the impossibility of such 
a project, against a city well armed, 
and containing 200,000 inhabitants, 
being attempted by a few miserable 
adventurers ; the unlikelihood that 
such a pow'cr as Spain would connect 
itself with such instruments in the exe- 
cution of its plans ; the absence of 
any trial or investigation in the case 
of Pierre, or of any w’^eapons or proofs 
of preparation for such an enterprise 
being found in the possession of the 
alleged cons})irators. 

Still it may bo said, that the public 
opinion decidedly was, that the con- 
spiracy had existed, and that the ac- 
count of it given by the Venetian Go- 
vernment, though it might not contain 
the whole truth, w'as, so faras itw'cnt, 
correct. 

In 1(»7‘I a])pcared the well known 
history of the conspiracy, by the Abbe 
de St Real. St Rears cliar.icfer for 
historical accuracy, as every one 
knows, does not stand hf^h. His 
w orks in this department, are, at best, 
historical romances, nor does he seem 
anxious in general to remove the 
doubts w hich their character was cal- 
culated to suggest. On this occasion, 
however, he is at pains to intimate 
that he had composed liis history from 
iicAV and authentic documents existing 
in the Royal Library at l^aris. The 
spirit and liveliness of the narrative, 
the minuteness and apparent proba- 
bility of the incidents, so far at least 
as aj)pears on the face of his stoiy, 
have given to his work a popularity 
and authority to wliich it is by no 
means entitled, for the adcilional docn- 
ments of wdiich lie has availed hiinbelf, 
arc now/, on all Iniisds, ralniiltcd to he 
exposed to the greatest suspicion, and 
may be ])roved in many parts to be 
completely inconsistent with the truth. 
They professed to be copies of the 
actual examinations and revelations of 
the consi)iralors, to the Council of 
Ten ;t but they were unsigned and 
unauthenticated in any way. No ex- 
planation has ever been given how 


* Marshal Lesdcguiercs. 

t They were subsequently published by VilUno Sire, in his Memorio Recondite. 
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such documents should be found in a 
public library in Paris, "w^hen it was 
admitted that no originals were to be 
found in the Venetian archives them- 
selves. The names of the conspira- 
tors, as there represented, differed en- 
• tirely (with one or two exceptions') 
from those given by Nani, or men- 
tioned in the correspondence of the 
French Ambassador ; while some of 
the circumstances stated in them were 
palpably impossible, and such as were 
entirely inconsistent with the idea of 
their authenticity as official documents, 
containing the actual confessions of 
the conspirators, or the transactions 
which took place in consequence of 
their disclosures. One or two instan- 
ces may be given as decisive of the 
weight due to the authority of St 
Real, and of the pretended confes- 
sions on which it is mainly founded. 
He ascribes the whole discovery of 
the plot to a feeling of remorse with 
which one of the conspirators, Jafficr, 
was seized, when present at the an- 
nual spectacle of the Doge’s marriage 
of the Adriatic, which takes place up- 
on Ascension day. Ascension day 
took pla^s, in 1618, upon the 24th 
May, but the conspiracy had been de- 
tected, and most of those implicated, 
punished, on the 14th. Nothing, 
therefore, which took place upon the 
24th, could have led to the revealing 
of a plot which had already been de- 
tected on the 14th. 

In the pretended copy of the pro- 
cedure, it is stated that in consequence 
of the disclosures of Jaffier, search 
was immediately made in the house of 
the Spanish ambassador ; that a quan- 
tity of arms and gunpowder was found 
there. The French ambassador, on 
the contrary, states expressly that no 
arms had been found,* * * § and Bedamar 
himself, in his address to the College, 
never alludes to any such step as a 
search of his house. Several arrests 
are said to have taken place in the 
house of the ambassador of France. 
We have the whole correspondence of 
the ambassador with his own court, 
treating the whole as a fiction, en- 
tering into the fullest details, giving 
the names of those arrested, and no 
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hint is given of any of them having 
been arrested in his house. A com- 
munication is said to have been in- 
stantly made of all that had passed to 
the French ambassador, who was 
summoned for that purpose. The 
French ambassador was absent from 
Venice at the time, and did not return 
for some weeks. In the confessions a 
leading part is given to the state in- 
quisitor, Marc Antonio Marcelli. The 
names of all the state inquisitors at 
the time are perfectly known, and no 
such person was to be found among 
the number. Many other contradic- 
tions between the confessions and the 
true facts of the case, as appearing 
from undoubted evidence, might be 
pointed out ; but enough has been 
said to show that their claims to au- 
thenticity arc of the most susi)icio'is 
kind. The ])robal)ility is, that the 
pretended confessions are a mere ey 
post facto fabrication, based ]*ar!iy 
upon the statement of Xani, and p irtij 
on the vague reports Mhicli, in ad. l- 
tion to the official statement, htid e.ut 
into circulation. 

In Ycgard, therefore, to liistoriejil 
accuracy, the work of St Ke;>l mi\y b'* 
laid aside. So far as it difiers i’l om 
or pretends to add to the narrative of 
Nani, it is entitled to no credit ; and, 
in truth, the two difier in every jjarii- 
cular, except in assuming ihe existence' 
of a conspiracy in wliicdi (''ssima and 
Bedamar were engaged against A c- 
nice. 

Besides these writers, wlio, however 
much they may differ in the details, 
agree in assuming the existence of a 
conspiracy, in which Bedamar and 
Ossuna were the prime movers, we 
may mention, as supporting the same 
view, Giovanni Battista Vico, or ra- 
ther the contiimator of his ■W'orkjf 
Giam Battista Birago, who, in his 
history of Venice, relates the story 
substantially as tedd by Nani ; — Sandi 
et Martinioni, in his Continuation of 
Sansovino’s Description of Venice, f 
who follows the narrative of St Real ; 
Teuton, in his Essays on the History 
of Venice ; Gregorio Leti, in his Lile 
of the Duke of Ossuna, and M. Dreux 
de Radier,§ who all adopt, in the main 
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features, the version of St Real. On 
the other hand, the existence of the 
conspiracy is doubted or denied hv 
Capriata, * by^ Naude, by (irosle^', 
who has published a dissertation to 
prove the incorrectness of St Real’s 
account, and more lately and decided- 
ly by M. Chambrior, by D’ Oleires, and 
Daru. 

The two latter have not been con- 
tent to question the truth of the 
received accounts, but have at the 
same time attempted to furnish a new 
solution of the supposed difficulties in 
which the matter is involved. 

The hypothesis of Chambricr, how- 
ever, though it has been popular 
enough, is yet so baseless that we shall 
detl with it very briefly. His explana- 
tion of the problem is this : — That a 
crusade had been secretly projected 
on the part of Spain, France, and Sa- 
voy, against Turkey, which had been 
stirred uj) by the Capuchin Josejdi 
(afterwards so useful a tool in the 
hands of Richelieu) : That Regiiault, 
as the agent of Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, at Venice, had been charged 
to concert measures for that purpose 
■with the ambassadors of h'rance and 
Spain : That at the same time the 
Venetian government were extremely 
hostile to tlie Spanish ambassador Be- 
damar, and anxious to obtain any pre- 
text for his removal from the city and 
from his oflice : That the Turks, ha- 
ving discovered tlie intended design, 
liad commissioned the Cffiiaoux, who 
was sent from the Forte to announce 
the elevation of the Sultan Osman to 
the throne, to demand satisfaction, by 
the delivery or punishment of the 
agents at Venice ; That the Venetians, 
in order to avert suspicion from them- 
selves, or to re-establish their good un- 
derstanding with the Porte, abandoned 
to their fate those who were most in- 
strumental in promoting the intended 
expedition to the Levant ; that in or- 
der to cover the true cause of the 
executions, a pretended conspiracy 
was brought forward, and ascribed to 
Bcdamar and the Spanish Court ; and 
that thus the Venetians contrived at 
once to secure themselves and to ba- 
nish the obnoxious ambassador. 

It might be sufficient to observe as 


to this extraordinary theory, that with 
the exception of the fact which ap- 
pears from the revelations of Pierre to 
the Venetian government, namely, 
that he had at one time suggested an 
expedition against Albania to the Duke 
of Nevers, there is not even the sha- 
dow of foundation for that supposed 
crusade against Turkey, the discovery 
of which, he assumes, led to the exe- 
cutions at Venice. The letter exists 
in which this proposal was made by 
Pierre to the Duke of Nevers. It 
bears a marking on the back in the 
hand of the French ambassador De 
Leon, “ Discoiirs impertinent fait par 
Ic defun t Jacques Pierre.” Would 
the ambassador have used such an 
expression, if the project had really 
been approved of by France? Be- 
sides, we have only to recollect the 
state in which France was after the 
minority of Louis XIII., to perceive 
that that power was in no state to un- 
dertake a crusade agaiiip-t the Ottoman. 
Again, all we know of the character 
of Philip III. and of his prime mini- 
ster Lerma, is equally hostile to the 
supposition ; while no possible ad- 
vantage could accrue to Savoy from 
any such scheme. The intended cru- 
sade then had really no foundation. 
Still less were the executions at Ve- 
nice connected with its discovery. 

Chambrier, for instance, ascribes the 
executions to the demand for satisfac- 
tion made by the Cliiaoiix, who arrived 
In Venice with the intelligence of Os- 
man’s elevation to the throne. Now, a 
letter from the Venetian Government to 
the bailo, or envoy, of that state at Con- 
stantin oplc,t proves that the Chiaoux 
only arrived in Venice on the 10th of 
June. Jacques Pierre had been con- 
demned to death on the 12th May 
preceding, and forthwith executed. 
His death then, and those of his com- 
panions, was in no shape connected 
with the arrival of the Chiaoux. 

If it be argued that still the execu- 
tions took place to gratify the Porte, 
and that probably it may have been 
the predecessor of this Chiaoux who 
had made the demand for this blood- 
thirsty satisfaction, this view of the case 
is equally untenable. It is true another 
Chiaoux arrived in Venice in March 
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1618, announcing tlie elevation of 
Mustapha to the throne, and remain- 
ed there till the beginning of May. 
But though we are in possession of 
his most confidential intercourse with 
his own court during the period of his 
residence, not a trace of any such in- 
terference appears. II is negotiations 
arc limited to the unimportant demand, 
that the Republic should make good 
the losses of certain Turkisli mer- 
chants, whose goods had been captu- 
red by Ossuna on board of two of the 
vessels belonging to the Republic. If 
lie had really succeeded hi so hum- 
bling the pride of the Republic, as to 
compel from Venice so degrading a 
sacrifice to Turkey as the massacre of 
tlic unfortunate adventurers supposed 
to be engaged in the intended crusade, 
'w ould not some traces of so important 
an affair apjiear in his communications 
to Constantinople? Objections might, 
in fact, be multiplied without end to 
the theory of Chambricr ; but those 
wc have already mentioned seem suf- 
ficient to satisfy the empiirer as to its 
b^iseless and improbable character. 

Tlie hypothesis of Dam, which may 
be considered the latest upon the sub- 
ject, must be admitted to be in the 
highest degree bold and original, since 
it actually goes to reverse completely 
the relative positions of the parties, to 
exculpate Spain from any cpn.spiracy 
against Venice, and to represent Venice 
as the true conspirator in aiding a 
supposed entcriirise of its treacherous 
subject Ossuna, against the Spanish 
dominions in Italy. Dam denies en- 
tirely the existence of any actual con- 
spiracy against Venice, and considers 
the numerous executions which took 
place as a barbarous measure of state 
])olicy on the part of Venice, to con- 
ceal the intrigues against Spain, in 
which they had engaged with Os- 
suna, by the unsparing destruction 
of all who were, or were supposed 
to bo, in possession of the truth. 
This, it must be admitted, is a grave 
accusation ; for it converts the just 
punishment of abandoned criminals 
into a base and treacherous massacre 
of men, who were only following out 
the projects and designs of the Repub- 
lic itself. It would require strong 
evidence to establish such a charge. 
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which thus goes not merely to subvert 
the received notions on the subject, 
but to brand a nation with a stain, the 
foulest, perhaps, with which her an- 
nals, blotted, as tlioy too often are, 
with treachery and bloodshed, are de- 
formed. 

It must be admitted that Dam has 
spared no pains to support the accu- 
sation which he malics. Pie has treat- 
ed the subject of the Spanish conspi- 
racy in two portions of his work, one 
historical,* the other critical, f with 
great care, great extent of historical 
reading, and infinite ingenuity. lie 
began his investigations, as he says 
himself, with no wish to establish a 
system, but simply to examine, with 
more attention than had been pre- 
viously given to the matter, the dif- 
ferent authorities, published or iinpuh- 
lished, by which light might he thrown 
on this mysterious transaction, and lie 
has told ns, with greal fairness, how 
the leading idea of his theory was sug- 
gested fo Jum. My researelus,” 
says he, led me to "tiic knowledge 
oftwo facts which I considered certain. 

In examining the correspondence 
of the Ambassador of France, I found 
the revelcitioiis by which the Veiic- 
tiau Government liad been inforjiied 
of the exi«;tence of a conspiracy form- 
ed against it by the Duke of Ossuna 
and the Marquis of lledamar. Th("'e 
revelations bore a date kmrj preccdirifj 
the date »lie)i the conspiracy was said 
to be discovered ; if, then, a coiis})iracy 
existed, it was not uiikiio'wn to the go- 
vernment ; they could not then be 
much alarmed at it, since they had 
been made* aware of it so long before. 
There was, therefore, error or false- 
hood in the common accounts, when it 
was said they were inudo acquJiiiited 
W'ith it only in May 1018. 

** The letters of the ambassadors in- 
formed mo that these revelations wore 
made by Captain Jacques Pierre. I 
had before my eyes the original mi- 
nute of them in the handwriting of 
Captain Renault. It followed, that 
Jacques Pierre and Renault were not 
conspirators ; yet both had been sacri- 
ficed as such. 

I found, in the accounts of the 
conspiracy, that among the French 
who were said to be implicated, there 
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was a near relation of the Marechal 
de Lescliguieres. This suggested to 
me the idea of examining whether, in 
the life of that nobleman, any mention 
was made of this incident. I found, 
then, that at the same time the Duke 
of Ossuna had conceived his project of 
possessing himself of tlie crown of 
Naples. This was a beam of light to 
me. The Viceroy could not, at the 
same time, have conspired against 
Venice, to take possession of it in name 
of Spain, and against Si>ain to deprive 
it of a kingdom. The biographer of 
Lesdeguieros, who was liis secretary, 
relates all that took place in the cabi- 
net of his master relative to the pro- 
jects of the Duke to usurp the crowni. 
He states positively, that the govern- 
meiits of Trance, of Holland, of Tu- 
rin, and Venice, had been initiated 
into his projects. The Neapolitan, 
Venetian, and other historians, con- 
firmed in part these different circum- 
stances. The Venetians, then, could 
not have believed that the Duke of 
Ossuna was really conspiring against 
their Republic, since they were aware 
thai he was engaged in totally difle- 
rent projects, in which their aid was 
indispensable to him. 

i3y this train of reasoning I Wj^.n 
c onducted to this con&eciueneo : The 
Duke of Ossuna, .1 accpies Pierre, and 
Renault had not conspired against 
the Republic. The Venetians knew 
the real projects of the Duke of Ossu- 
na, and had proof of the innocence of 
.Tacques Pierre and Renault. It re- 
mained to find a motive .sufficient to 
account for the accusation of the for- 
mer, and their sacrifice of the latter. 

According toDaru, Ossuna had, al- 
most immediately after his appoint- 
ment to the Viceroyalty of Naples, 
begun to conceive the design of seizing 
on that kingdom, and rendering him- 
self independent of Spain. This 
scheme had been secretly communi- 
cated to the different powers of Eu- 
rope who were hostile to Spain, by all 
of whom his designs were furtliered 
and approved. V enice, though she had 
not actually pledged herself to any as- 
sistance, was favourable like the rest. 
The main object was, gradually, and 
without exciting the suspicions^ of 
Spain, to assemble an army sufficient 
to carry the project into effect. Savoy 
and Holland secretly furnished as- 
sistance both by troops and arms. 
Tour thousand Dutch troops, who were 


then in the service of Venice, were, 
with the consent of Holland, to pass 
into the service of the Duke. But 
to have allowed this to he done open- 
ly, and with the apparent consent of 
Venice, would have excited suspicions 
on the part of Spain, which the Vene- 
tian Government were anxious to 
avoid ; — their approbation of Ossu- 
na’s schemes being, of course, condi- 
tional on their succes.*?. All that they 
were at present disposed to do was to 
wink at the .«;ecret plans by which 
these mercenaries were to be seduced 
from their service into that of the 
Duke. 

Tor this purpose Pierre andRenault 
were despatched by Ossuna to Venice. 
But the true object of their visit was 
concealed even from these agents 
against themselves. Of Ossima’s ul- 
terior designs on the throne of Naples 
they were kept in ignorance ; thej^ know 
not that what he had in view was to se- 
duce the Dutch soldiers of \'enicc into 
his service ; on the contrary, they be- 
lieved, and were taught to believe by 
Os.suna himself, that his designs were 
directed against \'enice, and that they 
were sent for the purpose of organizing 
and carrying into effect a real con- 
spiracy against that city. Whether 
from terror or treachery, Pierre soon 
after his arrival communicated to the 
Venetian Government the existence of 
the conspiracy which he himself ac- 
tually believed. The Venetian Go- 
vernment, better informed of the inten- 
tions of Ossuna, and liis dependence 
on them, paid no attention to the sup- 
posed plot. Pierre and Renault con- 
tinued to press Ossuna to furnish them 
w'ith the assistance promised, and to 
give the signal for the decisive step. 
Ossuna, who had no such object in 
view, delayed from time to time, under 
all possible pretexts, in such a way as 
to excite the suspicions even of Pierre 
as to his sincerity. Jhit liis imprudence 
gradually led the Spanish Government 
to suspect his designs : the Neapolitan 
nobles despatched a Capuchin friar, 
Lorenzo, to Madrid to communicate 
their suspicions. Ossuna attempted 
to arrest him on his way, but failed. 
He saw that his designs must now be 
discovered, and that his ruin was cer- 
tain. Venice in the mean time, ap- 
prised, through its ambassadors inParis 
and Madrid, of the suspicions excited 
against Ossuna, and of the probable 
failure of his designs, determined to 
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draw back, and even to extinguish all 
traces of their having been accessary 
to his treasonable schemes. The con- 
spiracy which had been revealed to 
them a year before, and of the non- 
existence of which they were aware, 
appeared to afford a favourable pre- 
text for removing all those who had 
been concerned in the scheme of Os- 
suna ; on pretence that they had dis- 
covered a design against Venice itself, 
in which Spain was concerneJ, they 
ut to death all who had in any way 
een connected with the designs of 
Ossiina ; and so doing, before Spain 

liad even manifested any disple<isure 
against the Duke, they were enabled, 
instead of being themselves accused, to 
take the initiative in the accusation. 
To this Machiavellian policy, Pierre, 
Kcnault, and his companions, though 
truly innocent of any conspiracy, were 
sacrificed.’’ 

This is in substance Darn’s solution 
of this long agitated problem. We 
shall now endeavour to ascertain how 
far the grounds on which it rests are 
founded in truth, and how far, if true, 
they could rationally account for the 
supposed effect. 

I . It is evident that the whole theory 
depends on the establishment of one 
proposition, namely, that previous to 
the supposed discovery of the conspi- 
racy ip May 1618, the Venetians wore 
to some extent implicated in the de- 
signs of Ossuna on the kitigdom of 
Naples. Except to conceal their par- 
ticipation ill these, they had no moti^ c, 
according to Daru, for the executions 
which took place, or for the invention 
of a pretended conspiracy. 

But here a formidable difficulty 
meets Daru in tlie outset. Tiie bio- 
grapher of Lesdeguiores, Louis Videl, 
on whose authority he mainly relies 
as to the proof of Ossuna’s treasonable 
project of the seizure of the Crown of 
Naples, places the date of that project 
only in 1 619. Let! does the same. 
Of course, a project conceived only 
in 1619 could not account for the cxe- 
4cutioiis of 1618. 

Darn’s attempt to get quit of the 
difficulty seems wholly unsatisfactory. 
He endeavours to make out, that 
thougli placed by Leti and Videl un- 
der the date of 1619, the project 
against Venice was of an earlier date ; 
because it is mentioned in connexion 
with various other events which took 
place, some in 1617, some in 1G18, 


But all doubt, at least as to the 
meaning of these writers, is put an 
end to by the decisive facts, that both 
of them expressly mention that the 
enterprise against Venice preceded 
tile project against Naples ; while 
Leti, Naiii, and the Neapolitan his- 
torian Giannone actually ascribe the 
desperate scheme of seizing on the 
Neapolitan throne to the failure of 
the conspiracy against Venice, and 
the consequent disgrace of Ossuna at 
the Court of Madrid. The position, 
then, in which this point, which is the 
basis of the whole hypothesis, stands, 
is, that not one single historian places 
the design of Ossuna against Naples 
earlier than 1619; while every histo- 
rian who has touched on the subject, 
including those who were themselves 
connected with llie negotiation (for 
such was the position of Videl) ex- 
pressly state that they took place in 
that year, and in eonsc'qucnce of the 
failure of Id.'- previous scheme agjiinst 
Venice. 

But the btatemont, says Dam, that 
Ossuna -was engaged in a conspiracy 
against Venice in 1618, and tliat he 
had engaged Venice in liis schemes 
on Naples in 1619, involves an incon- 
sistency. The historians who repre- 
sent Ossuna as engaged in both 
scVicmes have not perceived that the 
one necessarily exchulcs the other.” 
If this necessity be really so palpable, 
it is singular that fjur such writer.-' as 
Videl, Leti, Giainunie, and Nani should 
never have perceived it; nay, that 
tliey do not even {tllndo to it as a dif- 
ficulty ill the case at all. And where 
is the necessary incompatibility ? 
Daru asks, Would Ossuna have 
dared to reckon on the assistance of 
4be Republic, after having made an 
attempt on its existence; and how, 
immediately after the failure of one 
plot, should he have had time to frame 
another requiring so many negotia- 
tions and preparations?” To thi.s 
objection there are several answers. 

The resentments of nations are not 
like those of individuals. Ossuna 
might naturally enough believe, that 
if Venice felt that she could serve her 
own interests by injuring Spain, she 
would not be prevented from so doing, 
because she was at the same time pro- 
moting the cause of one who had firmly 
conspired against her. Besides, there 
can be no doubt that, though Beda- 
mar and Ossuna were the agents^ the 
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Court of Spain was the true party 
responsible ; and it was against Spain^ 
as the real conspirator, rather than 
the mere agents in the aitair, that the 
resentments of Venice woidd be di- 
rected, supposing that with that poli- 
tic government resentment of the past 
would ever be allowed to stand in the 
way of present or prospective advan- 
tage. 

That Ossuna then might apply to 
Venice for aid in 1619, though en- 
gaged as a conspirator against her 
in 1618, is by no means difficult to 
conceive. That Venice might even 
Hiave entered into his schemes, would 
be, in our eyes, by no means impro- 
bable. Changes of policy us singular 
occur perpetually in the history of the 
time. But, after all, when Ossuna 
did open his negotiations with Venice 
in 1619, what was the result ? Why, 
a positive declinature on the part of 
Venice to interfere in any such scheme. 
We have the secret desiiatchcs of 
Spiiielli, the A’euetian resident at 
Naples, in which he gives an account 
of the cominunication made to him by 
tin agents of the Viceroy at Naples. * * * § 
M'o iuivc the answer of the Bepublic, 
di'claring their determination to have 
nothing to do with any such inove- 
monl in Italy, and directing Spinelli, 
in the event of any renewal of the 
proposal, to put a negative upon the 
j natter at once (se egli pur iterasse, 
til debhi troncare assolutamente tali 
propositi). Wc have the whole eor- 
rcspoiiilence of Spinelli before and 
subsequent to the date of the proposal 
to which we liavc alluded (loth May, 

1 6 1 9), and not a trace ai^pears of any 
sanction on the part of Venice to the 
dc.signs of Ossuna. 

This communication of Spinelli is 
extremely important, then, in two 
views. First, it confirms the other 
evidence, that Venice was not even 
aj} plied to by Ossuna to aid his views 
against Naples till after the date of 
tiio alleged conspiracy ; and, second, 
it goes far to negative the supposition 
that Venice agreed, at any time, to 
lend any countenance to his schemes. 

But Darn is hardy enough to at- 
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tempt to convert what appear to others 
formidable objections into actual ar- 
guments in support of his own view^. 
Thus it seems to him to occasion no 
difficulty that during the very time 
when ho supposes that Venice was 
secretly aiding his scheme of rebel- 
lion, Ossuna, notwithstanding that 
peace had betjn concluded, was still 
carrying on hostilities against Venice. 
This was merely done, he conceives, 
as a blind, and to enable him to keep 
on foot a naval force without suspi- 
cion. The battles, he alleged, were 
mere mock-fights, in which scarcely 
a man fell, or a ship was taken ; and 
from this he concludes that neither 
party were in earnest in their pre- 
tended hoslilities. 

Now, to infer, in the case of any 
Italian campaign, that the parties were 
not in earnest because the actions were 
indccisi ve, would surely be rash enough. 
We all know from Grucciardini that 
Italian hostilities were frequently as 
harmless as the encounter of Gym- 
nast and TrIpet, and that, notwithstand- 
ing, the contending parties were very 
cordially at war w^ith each other. 
But, after all, the hostilities of 1617 
and 1618 between Ossuna and the 
Venetian Republic, though indecisive, 
were by no means so very trifling as 
he assumes. Wc find him seizing 
and confiscating two of their most 
richly laden vessels : wc find the Doge 
Giovanni Bcinbo writing to Vincent i, 
the confidential resident of the Repub- 
lic at Milan, in March, 1618, that Os- 
suna is making preparations for war, 
and that no peace is to he looked for 
while he is governor of NaiHes,^ We 
find him again reiterating his com- 
plaints to the same person, in another 
letter of July, 1618 immediately af- 
ter the discovery of the conspiracy, 
wc find the new Doge Antonio Friuli 
writing to the same person, in Sep- 
tember, 11 albO complaining of the con- 
tinued hostilities of Ossuna ; wc have 
Ossuna exhibiting afterwards' to Spi- 
nelli, in vindication of his own con- 
duct ill ravaging their coasts, a confi- 
dential communication from the Span- 
ish Courl, dated 20th June, 1617, § 
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diri0cting him to send all the ships he 
could into the Gulf of Naples, but in 
his own name, and to do the Republic 
all the injury in his power. To his 
friends Ossuna did not conceal the 
deep hatred he bore (o the Veiielians. 
Spinelli reports • one expression which 
is decisive as to this point, and most 
important as to his jiarticipation in 
the conspiracy : — '' 1 will take Ve- 
nice ; I would willingly bathe myself 
in tlie blood of these noble Vene- 
tians ! ” 

Is it possible, in the face of those 
and many such circumstances, se- 
riously to question, as Dam docs, 
whether the war was a war at all, or 
to suppose that, during all this time, a 
secret understanding prevailed be- 
tween that state, whose vessels were 
thus captured, whose doges complain, 
in their confidential letters, that there 
is no chance of peace while Ossuna 
remains governor of Naples, and this 
same Ossuna, who hopes to take Ve- 
nice witliin a year, and to bathe him- 
self in the blood of its inhabitants? 

It may appear, perhaps, tliat we 
have been needlessly minute on tins 
point ; but as it forms the cardinal 
point of Daru’s theory, the - weight 
line to his authority rc(piired that it 
should be investigated with some 
care. The conclnsioii to which we 
come is, that all the evidence goes to 
negative completely the supposition 
of any sebret understanding between 
Venice and Ossuna prior to the sup- 
posed date of the conq)ira'^*y, and 
consequently to strike out from be- 
neath it the foundation on which the 
othesis of Daru rests. 

I. But we shall assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Ossuna’s schemes of 
royalty had been formed as early as 
Darn places them, in KJIT ; we shall 
assume that Venice was aware of 
these, and disposed tacitly to aid 
them ; and then let us see how the 
rest o^Jiis theory coheres, and how 
far it is reconcilable with common 
sense. 


The only extent to which Dam 
malntmns that Venice was implicated 
in the schemes of Ossuna is, that that 
state had agreed to favour his scheme 
of seducing its Dutch auxiliaries into 
his service. To oftbet tins very sim- 
ple end, it must be admitted that the 
strangest and most complicated ma- 
chinery ever devised was adopted. 
The agents of Ossuna, Pierre, and 
Renault, it is admitted by Darn, 
arc sent to Venice, helicviurj that 
their mission is to conspire against 
Venice. Under this impression, it is 
admitted, tlioy all along acted. The^ 
persons w’hom they seduce into their 
schemes had all the like belief. For 
this purpose, they prepared tlieir arms, 
their ammunition ; not one of them 
knew' that Ossuna’s only object is 
to recruit Ills army by tlie addition 
of the Dutch auxiliaries. Even Be- 
damar — the politic, subtile, and far- 
scciiig ambassador — ai cording to St 
Real, is deceived ; he believes the 
conspiracy real ; lie holds a noctur- 
nal interview’ with the (hii f eonspira- 
tor, Pierre, in w’hich tlu* attack on the 
city is di'^eiisscd.t All the world, in 
short, believes the eonspiraey real 
except Ossuna hiinsclf aiul the Vene- 
ti«m Government. Was there ever, 
then, a more violent demand upon 
our belief than is made by Daru in 
maintaining that the n al ol^joct of all 
this apparatus of coiK>pira< y W'as the 
com])arativol3 harmless and imimpor- 
taut ]>roject of seduc ing some thon.sand 
DiiteliiiitMi into the Diike’-^ si‘r\ice, 
and that, to promote tlnit end, Venice 
was willing to submit to the fearful 
risk to which she w^as obviously every 
day cxjicjsed — namely, that, without 
W'aiting for the final authority from Os- 
suiia, those troubled spirits, w'ho fully 
believed bis purposes ag-.iirist 'I’eniec to 
be real, might, of their own aeeord, 
proceed to carry the scheme into ef- 
fect, and convert an imaginary con- 
spiracy into an actual one ? Surely 
any remote danger which might arise 
to the state from the discovery that 



• lender the d.alo of .July, U>17. Piglicro \'enczia e voglio lord.mni tutto nel 
saiigue de onbile Venezi.irii. 

f The presence of Bedamar at this nocturnal meeting rests on. the authority of 
Pierre’s revelations, contaiiu'd in the iiiiiiutes written by Ucriau't, and transmitted to 
the French Government by their ambassador. The authenticity of these doeuments, 
and the truth of the statements contained in them, arc assumed by Daru, wdio is there- 
fore constrained to admit ]:{cdamar’s knowledge and belief of the conspiracy. What 
weight, then, are w'b to give to Bedamar ’s denial of all knowledge or participation in 
it, in his interview with the Venetian College, after the di.Jei.vevy of the conspiracy ? 
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they had allowed ;0s8ta^fta rocrait 
Ms army from among thdur auaiHarjes^ 
was nothing epmpared Tfith the im« 
mediate and awful risk which they 
ran by festering in the very heart of 
Venice a band of ruffians who believed 
themselves employed to conspire 
against it, and might at any time be 
tempted to carry the design into exe- 
cution. 

Granting, then, that Venice wa»a 
party to the designs of Ossuna prior 
to the conspiracy, the way in which 
Daru supposes they were to fud their 
schemes is, in the last degree, cum- 
brous, dangerous, and improbable. 

But, still more, where was the 
necessity, in any view, for the se- 
ries of atrocious murders (extending, 
as Daru assumes, though that is 
very doubtful,* to many hundreds) by 
which the Venetians arc .supposed to 
have’ endeavoured to conceal their 
participation in Ossiiiia’s designs ? 
On Dam’s own view, Pierre and Re- 
nault knew nothing of tlie real de- 
sign of Ossuna. The consjurators 
with whom they dealt wore all equally 
ignorant : from them the Venetian 
Senate had nothing to tear. Why, 
then, these wide- sweeping executions 
of parties not in the secret, and from 
whom no intelligence of the jilot 
could ever be communicated to Spain ? 
Could any state, however secret, 
bold, and bloody,” resort to such a 
barbarous mode of concealing their 
slender piyRcipation in Ossuna’s de- 
signs, and that, too, where the parties 
executed had nothing in their power 
to reveal ? 

It would be easy to accumulate 
considerations of this nature ; but 
surely those which we have already 
advanced are sufficient to show, — 

1st, That the very groundwork of 
Darii’.s hypothesis, the privacy and 
participation of Venice in the trea- 
sonable schemes of Ossuna prior to 
the date of the conspiracy, is entirely 
wanting. And, 

2d, That even if the fact wa.s so, it 
would be altogether inadequate to 
account for the events which oc- 
curred. 

One by one, then, the different 
theories which profess to account for 
this mysterious transaction are found 


to fail, and we axe driven back again 
to the original account as j^iven by 
the Venetian annalists themselves. 
And what are the great difficulties by 
which their account of the transaction 
is embarrassed, which should lead us 
now to deny the very existence of a 
conspiracy? We shall advert in a 
few words to these as stated by Daru, 
who has embodied the substance of all 
the previous objections in his own. 

1. Nothing can be founded on the 
supposed improbability of Ossuna’s 
being engaged in the supposed plot, 
from its atrocious character. The man 
who, in 1819, is assumed to have been 
plotting treason against his own king, 
was not likely to be scrupulous in his 
dealings with a foreign state, which he 
evidently detested. Besides, Bcdamar, 
wc see, did engage in the plot heart 
and hand, believing it to be real ; and 
wc have no reason to suppose the mo- 
rality of Ossuna to have been more 
rigorous than that of the Spanish am- 
bassador. 

2. But had the design succeeded, 
it is argued, Spain could never hope 
to keep possession of Venice, or finally 
to destroy that power. Probably the 
other *European states would have 
interfered ; but, in the mean time, a 
blow -would have been struck, from 
which the commerce and importance of 
Venice would, in all probability, never 
have recovered ; and Spain and the 
chief conspirators, Bedaniar and Os- 
sunn, would have enriched themselves. 
Besides, the states of Europe might 
probably have been as passive, had the 
design of Spain succeeded, as they 
evidently were indiilerent to the un- 
principled nature of Ossuna’s own 
attempt against Spain. 

3. But then, the smallness of the 
means, and the miserable nature of the 
instruments employed L Why, such 
adventurers were the very instruments 
who would be selected for such a 
purpose ; daring, unprincipled, Resti- 
tute of character, men who mi^t be 
avowed or disavowed as suited the. 
purposes of the prime movers of the 
plot. Pierre and his friends, who were 
the best judges of their chances of suc- 
cess, and Bcdamar, the cautious am- 
bassador, appear never to have doubt- 
ed of the practicability of their design ; 


* If the subject justified Such minute enquiry, we think it could be shown that there 
is great reason to doubt whether the executions were very numerous. 
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and when it is coniddered how easily 
a metropohs may be thrown into con- 
fusion by a mol^ and its inhabitants, 
however numerous, overawed, we find 
no difficulty in conceiving the project 
of a sudden and destructive attack on 
the town, when backed by Ossuna’s 
galleys in the harbour, to have been 
perfectly possible. 

4. But then comes Dam’s strong- 
hold — the confessions of Pierre to the 
Venetian Government, many months 
before the public announcement of the 
discovery of the conspiracy. If Pierre 
revealed the plot, it is argued, he 
could not well be concerned in its 
execution ; if the plot was real, and 
revealed by him, the senate could 
never have rewarded him for his in- 
formation by drowning him in the 
Lagune. This objection is doubt- 
less forcible ; but its apparent weight, 
it is thought, may be removed. 

Two suppositions may be taken, 
either of which might account for 
what took place. TJie first, and we 
think the most probable, is that though 
Pierre unquestionably communicated 
to the Venetian Government a project 
of Ossuna’s for an attack upon the 
town and burning the gallon’s in tlic 
harbour, this was t^uly done to obtain 
their confidence, so as to enable liim to 
accomplish his schemes with the greater 
safety, and to lull them into security, 
when they found the attack was not 
made. 

These revelations, let it be observed, 
began within^wr days of his arrival in 
Venice. We do not knoV what was 
the precise information given by Pierre. 
Very probably it was entirely diffei’ent, 
from the truth, and calculated to 7nis~ 
lead the Venetian Government. He 
himself stated as much to his accom- 
plice Moncassin, ** Ch’egli aveva dato 
ad intender certa impresa che djseg- 
nava il Duca d’Ossuna, di fare per 
impatronirse di questa citta machetutto 
era iH cotitrario." If then the dis- 
covery was but a part of the plot ; if 
the Venetian Government afterwards 
discovered that they had been deceived, 
and that this adventurer was still en- 
in furthering the schemes of Be- 
^ and Ossuna, what* difficulty fe 
there in accounting for his punishment 
and that of his comrades ? 

But it is quite possible, tliat, after 


all, Pierre may either, through terror 
or treachery, have really intended at 
first to thwart the plot and to make 
known to Venice the 'designs of the 
Duke. Still, if he wjis guilty of one 
such act, we can hardly suppose him 
scrupulous about another. Having 
betrayed Ossuna to Venice, he might 
again be equally ready to betray Venice 
to Ossuna, and revive those intrigues 
wllicli he had at first been led to aban- 
don . His whole career, which, so far as 
it can be traced, is that of a scheming 
and perfidious adventurer, is in favour 
of the supposition that ho might Very 
easily be again involved in the schemes 
of Ossuna, to whom his assistance would 
now be so much the more valuable, 
that be possessed to some extent the 
confidence of the Venetian Govern- 
ment from his former revelations. In 
this case also, if the Venetian Govern- 
ment aftei'ward> discovered that they 
had been dc'ceivcd, is Ins jiunishment 
and that of his accomplices difficult to 
be accounted fur ? 

Wo shall only add, in reference to 
this point, that Nani, who gives the 
account of the conspiracy quoted in 
the outset, sees no inconsistency be- 
tween its reality and the fact of Pierre’s 
previous revelations, which he express- 
ly mentions. He doubtless had before 
him when he wrote the means of 
bridging over the diffu-ult}’-, wliicb we 
can only do by conjecture ; but the 
important fact is, that he dues not 
view these previous confessions as a 
diiSculty even requiring explanation. 

5. But then, it is said, the Council 
of Ten, in their communications to the 
Senate, suppress all mention of the 
previous communications of Pierre, 
and represent the first discovery of the 
conspiracy as made by Juven and Mon- 
cassin . And why this concealment, it 
is askyd, if the conspiracy was real ? 
The answer to this is, tliat the Ten 
did not conceal in their communica- 
tions to the Senate the fact of Pierre’s 
revelations. They are' repeatedly al- 
luded to. In particulah the Council 
of Ten expressly stated to the Senate,* 
that they had been .made acquainted 
with the conspiracy since the month of 
March, ^nd even if they had, there 
would have been nothing in the fact 
very difficult of explanation, because 
if they had not acted on Pierre’s 
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communications, they might naturally 
enough wish to conceal their own ne- 
gligence by passing over the circum- 
stances of the previous communication. 

G. The silence which the Venetian 
Government observed in regard to this 
affair, is sufficiently accounted for on 
the ground stated by themselves, — viz. 
their anxiety not to disturb the peace 
which had with so much difficulty been 
concluded. But we have in its records 
the whole history of the affiiir as 
communicated by them in their con- 
fidential communications to their own 
ambassadors, or from the Council of 
Ten to the Senate, and we have the 
sentences of the conspirators. And 
here, without going farther into the 
subject, we may be allowed to express a 
doubt as to the numbers of the execu- 
tions. No execution could take place 
in Venice without the sentence of the 
Council of Ten ; we have its rocords, 
and in these no deaths arc mentioned, 
except those of Jacques Pierre, Rey- 
nault, Bruillard, the two Dc Bouleaux, 
and Rossetti in Venice, and Berard 
and Furnier at Crema. Juveii, who 
had been the means of discovering the 
conspiracy,* was acquitted, and this 


circumstance in itself seems fatal to the 
-theory of Daru, namely, that the object 
of the Venetians was to bury in oblivion 
their own participation in Ossuna’s 
schemes, by the comprehensive des- 
truction of the accusers as well as the 
accused. Moncassin was also spared, 
and even rewarded with a pension, 
though he received a hint to retire to 
Candia. Daru is again mistaken in 
saying that he was soon after assas- 
sinated there, with the connivance, he 
thinks, of the Venetian Government ; 
on the contrary, we find him receiving 
an assurance in 1620 that his pension 
would be continued to his son.* 

These embody the main points of 
objection to the old account as given 
by Nani, and we confess we see in 
them nothing formidable. If any dif- 
ficulty should remain, this at least 
seems clear, that of all the aecomits 
which have been given, this which 
supposes the existence of a real con- 
spiracy against Venice, organized by 
Bedamar and Ossuna, and in which 
Pierre ancPReynault were the leading 
instruments, is the most natural, the 
most satisfactory, and the one best 
vouched by historical evidence. 


GKISELDA, THE CLERKE’S TALE, 
lt£-MAD£ raOM CHAUCER. 

fair Saluzzo, lovely to behold, 

Down at the root of Vesulus the cold, 

A Marquis whilom ruled that pleasant plain, 

O’er towns and towers, and all the Wide domain, 
The lineal prince, through^fortune’s favour clear. 
By lords and commons held in love and fear. 

In bloom of youth, and in his person fair. 

His noble features and his royal air, 

And the dark flashes of his wilful eye 
Beseemed the gentlest born of ]t.ombardy% 

Frank, courteous ; oft on pleasant toys intent. 

Yet wise withal in art of government. 

But too much time he let in pleasure slide. 

Eager to hawk and hunt on every side j 
To pass the present day was all he sought. 

And to the future never gave a thought. 

Nor was inclined, for all his lieges said. 

To entertain a wife at board and bed. 

But his unwedded state disftirbed them more 
Than all the troubles they in marriage bore, 

TiU on a day they all together went. 

And by their leader told their discontent: — 
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Most noble Marquis ! we with grief express^ 

But without fear, our heartfelt heaviness, 

For thy frank courtesy vouchsafes to hear 
Kemonstrauce or complaint with patient car. 

Now of thyself we to thyself complain. 

Hear us, Lord Walter, nor our prayer disdain. 

We wish not, with thy sovran rule content, 

‘ Nor could devise, a better government ; 

But one thing likes us not ; mature of life. 

Thou to thy lonely bed hast ta’en no wife. 

Under the blissful yoke thy neck let fall. 

Easy to bear with, which men wedlock call ; 

And in thy wisdom let this thought have place. 

How swiftly fleet our mortal days apace ; 

For though we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride. 

Time flies, and no man's leisure will abide. 

And though thy green youth flower in all delight, 

, Age stealthy creeps, still as a stone to sight ; 

And with his dart Death stands prepart'd to strike. 

And threatens every age and rank alike : 

We all are certain we shall be his pn^y, 

Uncertain only of th' appointed d;iy. 

Then let us choose thcc, as by thy command, 

A wife, the best and gentlest of tlie land ; 

For if with thee should fail thj' lumoiircd line. 

And a new race of lords succeed to tliiiie. 

Then wo were us our true prim e to survive — 

Wherefore we pray thee speedily to wive,*’ 

Their humble prayer moved noble Walter’s mind. 

Who, smiling, thus replied with accent kind : — 

‘‘ Ye, my good people, with good purpose too. 

Force me to that I never thought to do ; 

To wedlock I consent, to please my folk ; 

Ye call^t blissful, but ’tis still a yoke. 

, Freedom 1 loved, and freedom I rt'sign, 

For which, when bound, most married men l epine. 

But I’ll not trouble you to choose for mo. 

Since mine the danger, mine the clioico should be. 

The.former virtues of a noble line 
Seldom in childreh by transmission shine ; 

Good sires have sons that not resemble them ; 

Grace comes from God, not from the lineal stem. 

Therefore .1 leave to Him my marriage, rest. 

And my estatQ|i as it shall please Him best. 

But ye my wife must honour evermore. 

As she were child of crowned emperor. 

I leave my liberty at your request. 

But I will wed whome’er 1 love the best. 

Whoe’er she be, your homage freely give ; 

Agree to this, or I will single live.” 

To to condition they with joy assent, 

Beseecmng him of grace before they went. 

For still they feared he would not wed at sill. 

To nan» the day of marriage festival. 

He nanied the day ; then all knelt down to pay 
Their lord due thanks, and gladly went their way. 

^ear this Lord Walter’s palace might be seen 
A pretty village, almost hid in green. 

Where rustics dwelt, whp made it all their care. 
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By daily toil to gain their daily fare. 

Where most had just enough, and nothing mure, 
Janicola was poorest of the poor ; 
liut highest God our mortal shows regards 
With equal eye, and lowly worth rewards. 

Looks on the tenants of the field and flood. 

And feeds the feathered people of the wood. 

From one fair child this poor man comfort drew, 
Griselda called, and beautiful to view. 

No mortal fair that ever eye beheld 
In virtuous bloom this lowly maid excelled ; 

With graces rich, tho' Poverty’s meek child. 

No lickerish fancies lier pure mind defiled ; 

And since true Virtue ’twas her aim to please. 
Labour she knew, but never idle ease. 

But wisdom ripe and saintly thoughts and high 
Informed the breast of her virginity, 

And gave her joy her daily tasks amid. 

And lent a charm to every act she did. 

In the first bloom of youth discreet and sage. 

She nursed with fondest love her father’s age ; 
Watched a few sheep, and while they fed she spun. 
Ne’er unemployed until the day was done ; 

But for her father’s comfort most she cared. 

She spread the table and the meal prepared ; 

Her house]^old duties did with modest grace. 

And every thing was in its proper place ; 

Portioned her time from morn till jeventide. 

And every thing to proper use applied. 

A better child no father e’er posscst. 

In blessing her the good old man w'Jis blest. 

The Marquis oft had seen this maiden meek. 
When he rode out his sylvan game to seek ; 

But never glanced from his admiring eye 
The loose light of dishonest luxury. 

But much he thought and wondered in his mind. 
Such beauty in such low estate to find. 

With charms and graces oft to rank denied 
Her natural good looks goodness beautified. 
Whence he resolved, if Jie should change his life, 
None but Griselda should become his wife. 

The day of wedding came ; but none could tell 
On whom the choice of noble Walter fell. 

All wondered ; some were also heard to cry. 

Will not our lord yet leave his vanity ? 

Will he not wed ? alas ! Jijas the while ! 

Why will he thus himself and us beguile ?” 

. But choicest gems in g*old and azure set, ^ 

Brooches and rings, and princely coronet. 

For his espousal-day did he provide. 

And fit apparel for a prince’s bride. 

And on the morning of the appointed day 
The palace was set oflT in full array ; 

And far-spread Italy was ransacked o’er ^ 

For dainties rare to swell the costly store. ' 

The royal Marquis, splendidly arrayed. 

With lords and laiMes in his cavalcade. 

With knights and squires, the noble and the fair, 
With music floating on the buxom air. 
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With purple streamers bright with flowers of gold. 

To the small village paced of which I told. 

To the next well, meanwhile, Griselda went. 

Drew water, and sped home with this intent, 

To do her household business out of hand, 

And with her fellows at the door to stand. 

To see the bridal pomp and courtly throng. 

The noble bride and bridegroom pass along. 

For it was said Lord Walter and his bride 
Would through that village to the palace ride. 

But as she readied the door, the Marquis came. 

And softly spake, addressing her by name ; 

Her pitcher in the stall the village maid 
Set down, and humbly knelt with visage £taid : 

Where is your father?” Here within, my Lord 
She said and rose and called him with the word. 

I Her father came ; the ruler of the laud 
Then took his poorest subject by the hand. 

I dare be sworn, Janicola,” quoth he, 

** Thou art a true and faithful liege to me ; 

My heart’s long-cherished purpose I reveal. 

Which I no longer may nor can conceal. 

Thy daughter will I take to be my wife. 

To love and cherish till our end of life. 

Now teU me, wilt thou to this purpose draw. 

To take and have me for thy soii-in-law?’^ 

He reddened, and abashed and quaking all. 

Could scarce reply : My will to thine is thrall ; 

Just as thou wilt let all this matter be, 

For with thy liking. Lord, must mine agree.” 

This, for they talked apart, none present heard, 

But Walter said, our council needs a third. 

And, calling both, into the cottage passed. 

Next went the father, fair Griselda last. 

She saw with wonder and with pale -white face 
So great a lord in such an humble pla(‘e. 

Nor he to tell his purpose long delayed, 

But gently spake to that ingenuous maid 

I come, Griselda, with the full intent 
To take thee for my wife, if thou consent ; 

And if thou wilt, thy father’s leave is found. 

But answer first the questions I propound. 

Wilt thou be meek with an obedient heart. 

Whether I make thee laugh or inly smart : 

And wilt thou never murmur night nor day- 
And never to my ' yea ’ return a ^ nay ; ’ 

And never show, by word or any sign. 

That thoq hast any will opposed to mine ? 

Agree to this, and be to-day my bride.” 

Trembling ’twixt fear and wonder, she replied 
My lord, of this high honour I profess 
To feel and know my own unworthiness ; 

I swear to be a meek obedient wife ; 

Thy will shall be my only rule of life ; 

Nor word, nor look, nor frown, nor any sign 
Shall ever show my mind opposed to thine ; 

And I will honour thee with all my heart. 

And evermore obey, till death us part.” 

Then to the door he led Griselda fair. 
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And showed her to the throng with courteous air. 
And bade them honour her, their prince’s mate. 

His joy of life, the partner of his state. 

Then the court-ladies, though it hiu*t their pride. 
Went to her chamber with the blushing bride ; 

They did his bidding, but were nothing glad 
To touch the clothes wherein the maid was clad ; 
They disarrayed her of her homely gear. 

And in her bridal robes arrayed her there. 

They combed her g*lossy hair, and twined with pearls 
The shining top-knot of her braided curls ; 

Fastened with precious clasps her broidered gown. 
And on her head they set a sparkling crown ; 

And round her virgin waist they clasped a zone. 

That with bright gems of every colour shone ; 

And so much did these riches rare transmew her. 
That when the people saw they scarcely knew her. 
She like no peasant looked, but seemed to all 
A princess born, sweetly majestical. 

The ceremonial rite is duly done ; 

The jovial priest hath said the benison ; 

The Marquis leads the pomp, and by his side. 

Set on a siiow-w^hite palfrey, rides the bride ; 

Amid the popular shouts, the glittering throng. 

To Walter’s palace slowly moves along. 

The courtiers feast, and dance, and sing and play. 
And the glad peasants have a holiday. 

The happy months run fleetly ; who could guess 
, That lady born in peasant ruggedness ? 

All who beheld her ’mid her court would swear 
’ Twas her right place, her graces native there. 

And in her daily life such good was seen. 

As is most rare in Marchioness or Queen. 

Faithful, and kind of heart, of temper sweet, 

Gracious in manners, eloquent, discreet. 

Beloved of all that ever saw her face. 

Her fame for goodness ran from place to place. 
Througli all her lord’s domain her influence mild 
Amended wrong and discords reconciled ; 

Rancour she turned to peace ; her wisdom bland 
Gave to her counsel air of just command ; 
Peacemaker best, and most persuasive friend. 

No feud survived when once she bade it end ; 

And all the lowly folk in their distress 
Found succour from the noble Marchioness. 

Thus she bestowed heart’s ease on rich and poor. 

And ne’er was lady loved and honoured more. 

With Imr Lord Walter lived in best content. 

His easy days in peace and honour spent ; 

• And for he saw, which princes rarely did. 

Great virtues in a mean condition hid. 

With just and frank applause the public voice^ 
Proclaimed his wisdom, and approved his choice. 

To crown the marriage bed, the months complete. 
An infant daughter, delicate and sweet. 

Lay on the bosom of Griselda mild — 

All would have welcomed more a mankind child ; 

But prince and people hailed her fruit with joy. 

The mother of a girl may bear a boy. 

How tyrannous is man I — how airangely bent 
To try the ground- work of his own content ! 
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How apt to doubt) or without doubt to prove 
By cruel sleights a meek and patient Jove ! 

Some think such conduct shows a subtle wit. 

But ill such tricks a husband’s rule befit. 

To try his consort when no need appears, 

And make her heart-sick from incessant fears. 

Thus Walter had assayed his wife before. 

And now resolved to tempt her more and more. 

With a stern trouble settled in his face 
He came one night to tempt his lady’s grace, 

Wlien with her lovely babe she lay in bed. 

And thus with show of bitter grief he said 
Methinks, Griselda, thou dost not forget 
The low estate in which thy life was set. 

Nor the mean garb that on our wedding-day 
W as by my order changed for rich array, 

Nor in the splendour of thy husband’s hall 
Thy father’s cottage with its neighbouring stall. 

Dear, sweet, and in thy wifely conduct wise, 

W^uld that my gentles viewed thee wdth mine eyes ! 

They pay lip-honour, but they think it scorn 
To be the subjects of one meanly born ; 

And since our daughter’s birth tliey love thee less, 

And their ill thoughts more freely they expre>s. 

Therefore, to please them, for I wish, dear wife. 

In peace and quietness to pass my life. 

Thy little daughter, dear, must be dismist. 

Not as I would, but as ray gentles list. 

God knows, to do this, I am very loath. 

But show thy patience and maintain thine oath. 

Whatever I should will or do or say. 

Without demur to honour and obey.” 

All this she heard and patiently received. 

In seeming not a whit disturbed nor grieved. 

My noble lord, I from my heart agree 
My daughter, and myself belong to thee ; 

Thine own 'tis in thy power to save or spill, 

Then do with us according to thy will. 

So help me God, as I shall not repine 
At any wish, word, act, command of thine ; 

Thyself alone, for nothing else I choose. 

Is all I wish to have or fear to lose. 

From this fixt point my wishes never range ; 

My heart cannot revolt, nor my affection change.” 

Though secret pleasure in her words he took. 

Sombre his visage seemed and stern his look. 

And sullenly he left her, like one bent 
To do his purpose, that M’ould not relent. 

There was a sergeant of his body guard, ^ 

Of stalwart frame, with features liarsli and hard : 

But like a dog was faithful to his lord, 

And did his bidding to the very word ; 

. He never stopt to ask if right or wrong* 

Nor for what others thought he cared a song. 

His lord’s command his conscience was and law ; 

His faith was partly love and partly awe. 

This trusty subject, by the Marquis sent. 

To the most meek Griselda’s chamber went. 

And said, Madame I what mighty lords decree. 

Though it may paia^ thy wbdom knows must be. 
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And servitors their masters must obey. 

And so will I — there is no more to say — 

This child must go with me.*’ Ho roughly said. 

And snatched the babe that from her bosom fed. 

While, like a lamb, she bore the cruel sight. 

Nor any outcry made, nor screamed outright. 

When the fierce sergeant clutched her baby dear. 

And even made as he would slay it there. 

Suspicious was the man in word, act, look. 

The time suspicious ; could the mother brook 
To see it carried oflf, and not grow wild 
From pity for her o^n and only child ? 

She screamed not, fainted not, nor blamed the groom. 

For ’twas her lord enjoined the cruel doom ; 

But for a little time witli meekness prayed 
To have and kiss her little bab 3 ^ maid ; 

Then took, and laid, and lulled it on her knee. 

And softly blessed, and kissed it tenderly". 

And thus she spake : Farewell, my darling child ! 

My pretty little babe, my nndclilcd ! 

Signed with the cross, of Him blest ever be. 

Who died for us upon the cursed tree. 

My baby dear ! w'hosc life this night shall end, 

I to his tender love thy soul commend.*’ 

Had in a hireling’s house this come to pass, 

W^ell might a mother have cried out alas !” 

But poor Griselda hid her secret dread. 

And to the cruel-seeming sergeant said, 

Tn constancy and saintly’' patience staid. 

Now take again the little baby maid. 

Whatever ’tis, obey my lord’s behest. 

But if his will permits, grant this request ; 

In some safe idace this little body lay 
Secure from rending beasts and birds of prey.” 

The man replied not, but with sullen look 
He went his way and her sweet babj'^ took. 

But notwithstanding this astounding blow 
She did no sign of grief or passion show ; 

No change in her the Marquis e’er could find. 

For she was steadfast evermore and kind. 

As cheerful, humble, notable as ever. 

And dutiful in purpose, act, endeavour. 

The loving wife that she was wont to be. 

And of her daughter not a word spake slie. 

Five years passed by before Griselda mild 
Brought to her wilful lord another child ; 

- But then,she bore a lively bouncing boy. 

His sire’s delight and all the country’s joy. 

■ Two happy years she saw him grow and thrive. 

And hoped her lord would let his man-child live ; 

But he the while was fully bent to try. 

As he had tried before, her constancy ; 

For of such proofs no measure husbands know 
When wives in harness patiently will go. 

But he, what time his boy was two years’ old, 

Thus to the mother her new trial told : — 

Wife, ever since our little son was born. 

My people’s rage is more, and more their scorn. 

Because I wedded one of low degtee. 
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Whose brat, they say, is lineal heir to me : 

*Twere shame to see, they *mong themselves declare, 

A peasant’s grandson in a prince’s chair ; 

And much I fear that breaking through restraint 
Of custom they will bring me their complaint. 

Wherefore, since quiet I have ever loved. 

I’d have the boy, as was the girl, removed. 

But be thou patient since it must be done. 

And be content to lose thy little son.” 

Tho’ inly shocked, astonied, terrified. 

With meek composure his sweet wife replied 
I never have, and will not now repine 
At thy decrees : the government is thine. 

What tho’ my daughter and my son they kill. 

It is enough for me, it is thy will. 

I murmur not altlio* of children twain 
I’ve had no part, but sickness and sharp pain. 

Thou art my lord, thy pleasure do as fit ; 

Sway is thy province, mine is to submit. 

I left behind what freedom e’er I knew. 

When with thy clothes I took thy service too. 

Firm to the proof whate’er my love shall try. 

For thee I live, for thee would gladly* die. 

Thy love beyond compare is more than life 
To me thy ever fond and faithful wife.” 

So spake the patient dame : but when he saw 
Her clear and constant mood without a flaw, 

P?oof against all the trials he contrived. 

He wondered mu^'h from whence it was derived. 

And mused awhile : then looking stem he went, 

But in his heart there was a sweet content. 

That officer, who took her other joy. 

Came by his lord’s command to take the boy. 

Whate’er she felt, she showed not her distress. 

But did her baby kiss and fondly bless* ; 

And humbly prayed the man to dig a grave 
From ravenous fowls and rending beasts to save 
His tender limbs : with unrelenting eye 
He took the cliild away, nor made reply. 

No trace of grief was in Griselda seen. 

Calm her demeanour and unchanged her mien. 

The wilful Marquis wondered more and more 
How she so well such cruel trials bore. 

He knew it was not want of natural love. 

For she was tender as the brooding dove ; 

And well he deemed that no finesse of art 
Could quench the feeling of a mother’s heart. 

He mused and marvelled : but some folk there be 
That in their worst resolves no wrong can see ; 

As though they were bound closely to a stake. 

No purpose will they leave, which once they make. 

So this lord’s business was to tempt his mate. 

In which ill course he was most obstinate. 

He watched her much, but never could he find 
Change in her temper or her st^dfast mind^ 

She always was in heart and lo^ the same, " 

As she grew older his more loving dame. 

There was between them but one will exprest. 

His will was hers : such concord men like best. 
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Since they suppose no woman ever should 
Have any wiU, but as her husband would. 

Mean while the rumour ran, and current grew, 
That cruer Walter both his children slew, 
Because a peasant bore them : such report. 
Bruited abroad, was whispered at the court. 

His subjects thence began to hate liim more 
Than they had loved and honoured him before. 
No prince can shut out his own evil fame ; 

To be a murderer is a hateful name. 

But still he swerved not from his harsh intent. 

To tempt his gentle wife, ungently bent. 

The tenth year wjis already come about, ^ 

Since she beheld her little boy borne out. 

When her proud lord produced a bull from Rome 
(Brought by an envby; but composed at home). 
Which in full court he ordered to be read, 

That gave him leave another wife to wed. 

And quit the one he had, with this intention 
To calm his people, and to heal dissension. 

When poor Griselda heard this evil news, 

Though she thereby in him her all should lose. 
She was disposed in meekest humbleness. 

To bear ill fortune, and endure distress. 

After his wont the Lombard lord inclined 
With extreme proof to try Grisclda’s mind, 

And thus, in open day, before the . 3St 
Of his proud court, the x^atient one addrest 
Certes, as Wife, it cannot be denied. 

Thou hast fii^proved my choice of thee as bride. 
And from the first bloom of thy modest youth, 
Hast ever shown obedient love and tr\ith ; 
Wherefore I have rejoiced in thee as such. 

Nor thy rare Worth can I commend too much ; 
But troubles oft on loftiest state intrude. 

And in great lordship is great servitude. 

I cannot do as every ploughman may. 

Keep my true wife, but her must put away ; 
Reasons of state compel me to this act, 

I’ve with another made a pre-contract. 

And my new consort soon will take the road 
E’en to this court, no longer thy abode. 

Be strong of heart ; bear up against thy wo. 
Make room for her, and to thy father go. 

But take Ay dower (so much I freely give). 

And in thy former state contented live.” 

Him with sweet patience meekly answered she 
I’ve ever known, my lord, what bounds there be 
’Twixt one so meanly born and one so high. 
Betwixt thy greatness and my poverty ; 

To be thy wife did too much honour her. 

Who was not fit to be thy chamberer. 

Nor e’er the haughty lady’s part I played 
In this Ay house where I was lady made. 

But ever strove ho^ best I might express 
My humble Service to thy worAiness ; 

And far above all mortal creatures I 
Have honoured thee, and shall until I die. 
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For all thy goodness shown so long to mo. 

For many a day, 1 thank my God and thee ; 

And that All-seeing God 1 now implore 
From day to day to bless thee more and more. 

Thy palace, lord, I leave, and without shaiAe 
Go to my father’s hut from whence I came. 

There was I fostered from a little child. 

There will I live a widow undefiled ; 

For since to thee in happy time gone by 
I gave my heart and my virginity. 

High God forbid who was your wife before 
Should other husband take or paramour ; 

And on your wife, to whom I quit my place 
May He tl^t rules above bestow his grace ! 

As for my dower, 'twere hard for me to find 
The mean attire I wore — Oh, God ! how kind 
In speech and visage didst thoirseem to me 
Upon the day of our solemnity. 

But truly is it said, I find it true. 

Old love is not the love it was when new. 

But certes, noble lord, for any mock 
Of fortune, or the most distressful shock, 

I never shall in word or work repent 
That I gave thee my heart in whole intent. 

Thou know’st my humble weeds were stript away 
By thy command on our espousal day. 

And thy rich raiment put on me instead. 

And more that I brought nothing to thy bed. 

But yielding love no words could e’er express, 

And virgin faith and simjdc nakedness. 

Here is thy ring, thy jewels ready be. 

And thy rich raiment I restore to thee ; 

Nothing I brought, and notliing let me take,. 

Except one smock, e’en for thy honour’s sake. 

Expose not, like a worm upon the way. 

The womb in which thy goodly children lay ; 

I was thy wife, and for that wifely name. 

And for my faith, pure kept, prevent this shame ; 

One garment give, whereby may be concealed 
What should not be to people’s eyes revealed ; 

Grant my request, and thee I will not grieve 
With longer stay, but humbly take my leave.” — 

“ Have thy reciuest, one garment only take,” 

He said and went away when this he spake. 

Barehead, and barefoot from the palace turned 
The patient one ; for her the people yearned ; 

Praised her and blessed her, cursed lewd fortune, wept ; 
But still with eyes unwet her way she kept. 

Word spake she none ; but heedless of the throng 
Towards her father’s cottage passed along. 

V' Poor man ! he cursed the hour that Nature made him, 
^d the long life that to such ill betrayed him, 

^d, though he long had feared the event, was wild 
To think upon his scorned and injured child. 

But tottered forth, her ill news flew before^ her. 

To meet her near the village, and threw o’er her 
Her old shrunk coat, laid by for iiany years. 

And with a wintry smile burst into tearA 
Then with her father to his hut she went. 

And soothed his grief for her to calm content. 
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There for a time this flower of patience dwelt. 
And sense of wrong she never showed she felt. 

But, judging from her countenance sedate. 

She had no memory of her high estate. 

No wonder, for she kept with modest grace 
An humble spirit in a lofty place ; 

In her high station she was meek and wise. 

And loved not pomp and royal vanities ; 

She had no flne-spun fancies ; no smart quips 
Nor mouth-conceits came from her rubious Jips ; 
Courteous to all, kind, without pride, discreet. 

And to her husband she was ever sweet. 

Men speak of patient Job, but seldom wits 
Express much praise of women, as befits : 

But women, as we find, the men excel 
In bearing crosses, and in doing well ; 

In being patient, gentle, kind, and true 
No men are like them, or such men are few. 

Now on a day the Marquis s(‘nt to call 
Griselda from her father’s humble stall ; 

So to his palace came that liinocenco. 

And on her knees she did him reverence. 

“ Griselda,” quotli her lord, “ my fair young bride 
To-raorrow with her train will Jiither ride ; 

And 1 would have upon her coming wait 
Royal reception as befits my state ; 

Theiefore on thee this present charge I lay 
To 'See the i)alace put in best array ; 

And though thine own attire i.s mean indeed. 

Thy duty do, and with thy quickest speed.” 

‘‘ Whatever charge it pleases thee to lay 
On me, my Lord, I’m ready to obey ; . 

For my desire is never faint nor slow 
To do thy will, whene’er thy will 1 know ; 

Nor weal nor wo, whatever may betide. 

From loyal love shall turn my heart aside.” 

She said, and went, and called the servants round. 
And put all right whatever wrong she found ; 

Urged them to work, herself worked most of all. 
And every chamber decked and every hall. 

Saw the beds made, the tables duly set — 

Nothing that should be done did she forget. 

The morrow came, and came the beauteous bride. 
To see whom people thronged from every side. 

It was a rare and goodly sight to view 
The splendid train ride up the avenue. 

With softest music, and with banners spread 
To the sweet air, with verind odours fed. 

O’er flower-strewed path with smiling skies above 
Came on that rich and royal poinj) of love. 

First came an Earl of venerable mien ; 

On his left hand a princely {)oy was seen ; 

And on his right a lovely vision shone, 

A maiden bloom, and beauty’s paragon ; 

The milk-white palfrey, which the lady rode. 

Paced proudly under his delightful load ; 

She looked, so bright her fresh and unstained hue. 
Like young, Aurora from her bath of dew ; 

Such graces did her form and face adorn. 

She seemed a rose-lipt daughter of the morn, 

Ort‘ whose sweet charms the rude day’s sultry eye 
Had never dared with saucy glance to pry. 
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Ah fickle people ! they who pitied late 
The meek Griselda and her hapless fate, 

Now praised Lord Walter that he changed his wife. 

And said ’twas better for his future life ; 

For this was fairer, tenderer of age. 

And, what was best, of noble parentage. 

This was their thought, and this they loudly said. 

And cried, fair fruit befall the marriage bed I 
Oh, stormy people fickle and untrue. 

Delighting evermore in rumour new. 

Clapping and gabbling for the smallest gain. 

And indiscreet, and changeful as the vane. 

Or like the moon that now witl^crescive light 
Expands, and now grows less and wanes from sight. 

False is your judgment, faith : who trust to you. 

And court your vain applause, will surely rue. 

To greet the princely bride the palace throng 
Stood at the gate, Griselda them among ; 

No whit ashamed of her unworthy dress. 

She there did homage to the Marchioness, 

Then to her task returned : with smiling face 
Welcomed the guests and show ed them each his place ; 

Much marvelled they that one in mean array 
Could do such service on a festive day. 

And praised her skill that could so well dispense 
To every man his proper reverence. 

But when the nobles and the gentles all 
Were set, and she was busy in the hall. 

The Marquis called, and asked her as in play. 

How lik’st my wife ?” Well, by this blessed «day,’' 

She said, a fairer never did I see, 

I pray that God may prosper her and thee. 

But one thing I advise, lord, and entreat. 

Wound not, as thou didst me, this lady sweet. 

For she was fostered up in gentleness. 

And might not bear such torment and distress. 

The wounding of her heart, as one could do. 

Who, born in poverty, in hardship grew.’' 

But when he saw her patient innocence. 

Though he had often done her such offence. 

Her cheerful face, no malice shown at all, 

A nd her mind stable as the stedfast wall. 

With soft comi)unctious ruth his heart was moved 
For one so faithful found though rudely proved. 

This is enough,” quoth he, Griselda mine. 

Thy loyalty and temper so benign 

(If woman e’er was tried) have been assayed j 

Be now no more of any ill afraid ; 

By this I know, dear wife, thy constant mind.” 

Then to his words he added lusses kind. 

• 

• Like one that wakes with sudden start from sleep. 

While yet the mind can no distinction keep 
’Twixt things that are and things that only seem. 

She was amazed as though it were a dream. 

Nor understood what fell upon her ear. 

And doubtful look’d, nor had her^j^cs deaf. 

Noting her wonder, thus continued ne : — 

** By Him, who died for us upon the tree, 

^ou art my wife, none other wife I have, 

^ So may our pQd-my soul from ruin save I 

■ ■ 
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This, whom you thought my bride, your daughter fair, 

Thi^ boy, her brother, is our son, mine heir. 

Both thy sweet body bare, thy bosom fed ; 

Both at Bologna privily were bred. 

Here are thy children, take them back again. 

Thou hast not lost, love, either of the twain. 

I did this thing thy constancy to try. 

And not from malice nor from cruelty.” 

Down in a swoon she fell upon the floor 
For piteous joy, and when her swoon was o’er. 

Her sweet young children in her arms she took. 

And on their faces gazed with eager look. 

Now held them oflF, in close embrace now kept. 

And like a mother tenderly she wept ; 

And while she kiss’d them, the salt tears apace 
Fell from her eyes on either lovely face. 

O piteous sight to see her swooning there. 

And piteous sound her humble voice to hear ! 

God bless thee, lord, that thou hast saved for me 
My children dear I thought no more to see. 

Txianks ! thanks ! with thee, thy loved and loving wife. 

How calmly could I now resign my life I 

Oh, dear ! oh, young ! oh, tender children mine ! 

Your woful mother thought you dead long syne. 

The prey of rending bird and cruel hound. 

Or spoil of noisome vermin under ground. 

But God preserved you, God that hcareth prayer. 

And your good father had you bred with eare.” 

Sobs stopt her voice, and in tliat instant she 
Down on the ground fell swooning suddenly. 

E’en in her swoon they hardly could displace 
Her new'-found comforts from her tight embrace. 

So fast she held them : many a cheek was wet. 

And none who saw the sight could e’er forget ; 

And they, that in the circle stood around. 

For very ruth could scarcely keep their ground. 

Soon as she was recover’d from her trance. 

She heard abash’d, with glowing countenance. 

The gratulations of the courtly ring. 

But Walter cheer’d her, soothed her passioning. 

With bridegroom’s fondness, in a lover’s style. 

Until she smiled in answer to his smile : 

*Twas happy sight to see how well he woo’d. 

And the glad smiles of her contented mood. 

But soon the ladies with her went away. 

And in her chamber stript her rude array. 

And clad her in a cloth of golden thread ; 

And set a precious crown upon her head. 

And brought her back into the princely hall. 

Where she was honour’d, as was due, of all. 

Then to the feast they all rqjpicing went. 

And all the day in happy revel spent. 

Until the welkin shone with cressets bright. 

The starry gems upon the brow of night. 

Thrice blissful day, and festival increast 

With much more joy than was her marriage feast ! 

Thenceforward happy was Giiselda’s life. 

Her lord’s sweet solace, and undoubted wife. 

And towards Paradise did calmly glide. 

No more mistrusted, and no longer* tried. 
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Cim>ERELLA ; A BrAiATIC TALE. 


BY CHaiSTlAN GBABBE. 


- 'Ob ABBE is a dramatic Writer^ of more 
e^enlus^tbati taste or judgment. His ‘ 
iBQdsgmatibh is fertile enough ; he of- 
ten throws out striking and oi^iginal 
'^Gughts ; ' he sometimes sketches a 
character well, or brings out in single 
scenes, with considerable liYeliness 
and truth, the expression of passion. 
But he wants the. power of forming a 
whole ; he'^wastes his strengtli in de- 
tail; and is unable to fuse together into 
any form of symmetry and beauty tlic 
scattered masses whicl> lie in heaps 
about him. Hettcej although there 
are none of his numerous tragedies 
from which passages indicating decid- 
ed poetical talent could uot be selected, 
there is at the same time not one in 
which the grossest defects of character 
and the most strange aberrations in 
point of judgment and good sense could 
not be pointed out ; gold, silver, and 
base lead are bl, ended in them in most 
admired disorder, and each exhibits 
traces of a chaotic mind, tlie elements 
of which are still unreduced into order, 
liafmony, or fair proportion. He has 
written tragedies on all subjects: — a 
cyclus of three plays on the Hohen- 
stauffen (these eternal Hohenstauffen ! 
will the line stretch to the crack of 
doom?), a Don Juan, a Faust, a Duke* 
of Gothland, a Nero, a Hannibal, k' 
Napoleon, the last a sort of dramatic 
epos, and all have been characterised^ 
by much the same merits and defects — 
the same power and the same extra- 
.vagance. In the little piece which 
forms the subject of this article, he has 
deserted the more elevated ground of 
tragedy for that of comedy, or rather 
of farce ; and wisely, we think, for the 
soak seems to us to fit him more na- 
‘ turally than the buskin ; and the jnirely 
fantastlb charan^r of the subject, by 
emibc^ating him from the restraints 
» of MptSlbility, and allowing him free 
sc<^ for sBllies and outhreakings^ 
JK a lively imagination, and wild rcck- 
^d^ss humour, suits peculiarly well witli 
Ills irregular and eccentric habits of 
fought. 


For the idea of applying a nursery 
tale as the vehicle of contemporary 
satire, he is indebted to Tieck, 'not in 
his Bluebeard, which was intended as 
a serious adaptation of a fairy tale to 
modern times ; but in his Puss in 
Boots, a strange aristophanic caprice, 
in which, under the grotesque mask of 
the original story, he pours out a flood 
of ridicule upon the state of literature 
— the state of the stage — ^authors and 
actors — and critics after their kind ; and, 
as a friend of ours has said, without 
mingling bis satire with personalities 
or any other false ingredient, had 
rained it like a quiet shower of vol- 
canic ashcs~oii the cant of illumina- 
tion — the cant of sensibility — the cant 
of criticism, and nuiny^ other cants of 
that sliallow time, till the gifmflower 
products of the j^oetic garden hung 
draggled and black under tb^ir un- 
kindly coating.” Here let us observe, 
by the by, that our friend funs a little 
too fast in amiiitting Tieck of all per- 
sonalities. ^ The truth is, person^ity 
is the soul of such a performance, and 
provided it be directed against the 
weak points of a man’s literary or 
professions," and not his moral cha- 
racter, and deal with him in his pub- 
lic, and not his 'dcnnestic capacity, is 
perfectly in its right place, — and so 
Tieck thought, for we observe he 
pleads guilty* to haAung se^isoned his 
Puss in Boots, when it made its second 
appearance in the Phantasus, with 
sundry allusions to Iffland’s personal 
peculiarities on the stage, as well as to 
his false taste in composition. But let 
the account of personali<y stand as it 
may, Tieck has certaihly made a 
very amusing, satire; and though to 
iis,^ e^parativcly^unacqiiainted with 
the*^ or mdividuais against ’ 

which ]t is aimed, a good deal of the 
satire is probably lost — and not a little 
* of the drift, of wl^kti we hayc some 
idea, comes to us at the present day 
with enfeebled influences — yet even 
to a foreigner there is a flood of broad 
joyous humour in this strange phan- 
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tasmagoria, in wlilch^ imitating Flet- 
cher» Ben Jonaom sjad Holberg» he 
makes the pit take paH in the extra- 
vaganza which is going on on the 
stage ; wh^re man^ and animal^ and 
earth, and air, the wonders of a fairy 
world, and the broadest realities of 
actual life, are jumbled in confusion, 
and the copious and kindly light of 
true humour overshines and warms 
the whole. 

This capriccio of Tieck has un- 
doubtedly suggested to Grabbe the 
idea of his Cinderella ; but the latter, 
while he contrives to make his comic 
scenes the vehicle of a good many sly 
hits at the humours, literary tastes, 
and political relations of the day, has 
not pitched the tone of his dramatic 
tale entirely in the comic key ; for he 
has mingled with the farcical part of 
the piece some serious scenes of no in- 
considerable beauty and imagination 
between the Prince and Olympia (the 
Cinderella of the play), as well as those 
in which the supernatural agents of 
the plot make theur appearance, and 
announce to Olympia, as she sits mo- 
ping over the fire in her lonely apart- 
ment, the happy tidings that she is to 
make, her appearance, with all ap- 
pliances and means to boot, at the 
ball. Many of the allusions to exist- 
ing individuals, or current topics of 
ridicule, we have no doubt have esca- 
pc?d us, but even as it is, we are in- 
debted to Grabbe for not a few bursts 
of hearty laughter in the- perusal of. 
his whimsical performance. 

Where the scene of the tale is 
laced by our dramatist it would be 
ard to say. As near as we can 
guess, we cannot tell.** The names 
are Italian, but the smoking scene 
with which it opens speaks volumes in 
favour of a German locality. The 
poor old Baron Finetcrra, who has 
just received his meerschaum from the 
hands of his servanV, has the misfor- 
tune to be married to a brimstone of 
a wife, who, havings wasted his whole 
fortune, has left him a genuine Lack- 
land, with nothing but his sixteen 
quarterings to depend upon. A few 
flint struggles on the part of the 
Baron, to prove that he had a will of 
his own, had proved as abortive as a 
Piedmontese or Neapolitan rising ; 
his lady having probably adopted the 
plan of her gigantic relative in the 
song — the Baroness Thunder-ten- 
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tronk, who, when her little husband 
became troublesome over night, stuck 
him like a mandarin upon the chimney., 
piece, and left him to air himself on that 
bad eminence till, with the morning, 
cool reflection oame. Under such a 
dispensation as this some men take to 
drinking and general literature ; the' 
Baron Fineterra consoles himself with 
smoking^ and philosophical reflection, 
questioning Fate, who never takes 
the trouble to answer, and sinking 
from thought to thought a vast pro- 
found, till he begins to fear that he 
shall never again reach tlie surface 
of things. But though his head is 
rather scantily furnished, the Baron 
is not altogether without heart ; he 
has been so often drubbed himself, so 
thoroughly kept, as the Germans say, 

** unter dem pantoflbl,” that he is not 
without a touch of feeling for his 
daughter by his first marriage, poor 
Olympia, over whom the Baroness and 
her two daughters, Clorinda and Loui- 
son, have tyrannized from her infancy, 
and whom, on account of her faithful 
services* to them in all menial offices, 
they have rewarded with the compli- 
mentary appellation’ of Cinderella. 
He would willingly have interfered 
on her behalf, but he knows the con- 
sequences, and so he contents himself 
with good wishes, and hopes for bet- 
ter times. 

Matters arc in this position when 
the Baroness entering, with her 
daughters, a consultation takes place ' 
as to the marriages which the 
scheming mother has projected for 
them. The Baron, though the nomi- 
nal president of the council, has really 
no more to say in the matter than 
Lord Lansdowne himself, for a hint 
which he throws out in favour of tho 
Gerichts-Syndicus Hackunack as a lit 
match for Mademoiselle Louison, is 
scouted at once with indignation by 
the other parties to this quadruplcj 
treaty. The Syndic has,jiot a patent 
of nobility, and is whistled off and let 
down tho wind at once, tolihe astonish- 
nusnt of the Baron, who cannot com- 
prehend how in the days of the Citizen 
King the aristocracy of wealth should 
be at such a discount. ** O Solomqn ! ** 
he exclaims, there is something new 
under the sun.** 

The train of reflection, however, of 
Vhich this observation is ominous, is 
cut short by the unwelcome appear- 
2 u 
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ance in the background of that ««hor. 
rible monster, hated by gods and men,*’ 
a dun, who, though turned out ten 
minutes ago by the front door (the 
Baron having, as it is technically 
termed, sported oak in his face), b^ 
means of a ladder without, ** to his 
aerial citadel ascends,” and opening 
the window, to the consternation of 
the conclave, insists on payment of his 
bill. It is the Jew Isaac, who holds 
a bond over the Baron’s estates for a 
round sum of 80,000 dollars, and who 
having been kept at bay for some 
months by the call-again-to-morrow- 
system, is determined to be trifled with 
no longer. 

** Isaac. Will you think better of 
it, I say ? Win you come down with 
the dollars — ^principal and interest ? 

Baron. Not a kreutzer, dragon. 

(JSe pushes from the win^ 
dow down into the court.') 

Isaac ( Without). Oh ! wo ’s me. 
He has tumbled me from the second 
door, and 1 have neither broken head 
nor limb ! — Oh ! had he but soused 
a wash-hand basin on my head, how 
1 should have soused him in damages ! 
Oh! Ah! 

Baroness. Husband, we expect vi- 
sitors. 

Baron. I understand, love ; 1*11 not 
be in the way. (^Musing as he retires.) 
How comes it that we have a habit 
of hemming to ourselves when we 
meet a stranger? Why do people 
hem in church when the Lord’s 
prayer is over ? Why are man and 
maiden words that cannot rhyme? 
Why is there such a thing as why ? 
Why 

Isaac. ( Who has again climbed up 
to the windoiv). Why! Because you 
must pay your debt. I have clam- 
bered up again — and, by Moses — — . 

Baron. Dog of a Jew ! I’ll let 

loose the dogs on him. Ho ! Bufi’ 

Siebenpfeiffer — Fayette ! 

Isaac {Shuffling doum). Cursed 
brutes — no making them liable for 
damages. (Exit the Baron). 

Baroness* Daughters, I am pleas^ 
with you. Louisa, the bloom of your 
cheek has caught the eye of the 
Prince of Serramoglia: and as for 
you, Clorinda, you have but to turn 
your neck towards the Duke Lothaire, 
and he follows you as if enchanted. 

(Both daughter 's smile and look conx- 
fused). 

Parm^s, Now listen to my ad- 
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^ce. Show pride ocoasiotially, but be 
not unfeminine, for after all it is a 
woman man seeks in a wife ; coquet 
not with many, choose the best soon, 
and give him the preference. It flat- 
ters and distinguishes him, and flattery 
is the true way to win hearts; nay, 
you will not lose even one of your dis- 
appointed suitors by so doing ; they 
will but envy him the more, and in- 
voluntarily think you handsomer than 
you are. Make use of the glance of ^ 
the eye, the tones of the voice, but 
prudently, moderately, cautiously, not 
often, but in the right place. Speak 
little, but that little to the purpose. 
Do not sing or play the harp, else you 
subject yourselves to criticism ; rather 
look on with an air of cold pococurante 
indifference, and you gain more by it 
than these crazed dilettanti. A well- 
rounded arm, a fine hand, may be shown 
at times when an opportunity offers of 
putting them in a favourable light ; 
but beware affectation. Let your 
dress be brilliant, costly. It works 
wonders. It is tlic mystic cloud, tlie 
riddle that invests the woman ; it in- 
spires awe, and yet, at the same time, 
the wish to dispel the cloud, and solve 
the riddle. 

Clorinda. Why, mamma, we have 
heard all this two years ago. 

Louison. I have sent for Cinderella. 
She must arrange my hair for me. 

Clorinda. And place the garland 
round my gown. 

Baroness. Cinderella ! — My aver- 
sion I 

Louison. I can’t endure her neither. 
She always looks as if behind those 
dark eyes of her she cherished strange 
thoughts, secret reflections. And yet 
the girl has a wondrous taste in dress- 
ing one. 

Clorinda. True, she should have 
been a lady’s maid. 

Baroness. Shortsighted creatures, 
ye jest at this. Ye do not perceive 
that she has made an impression even 
on you. Listen to the truth. She is 
not as handsome as you, but she is m- 
teresting f Beauty soon v wishes or be- 
comes common, but the power of what is 
interesting becomes greater with every 
hour, and gains over precisely those 
hearts which were at first the least dis- 
posed to notice it. Were she once to 
come fairly in competition with you, 
in half a year she would drive you 
from the field. 

Clorinda and Louison (Together^ 
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looking at one another^ then contempt Baroness, Here she comes. 
tuonslg). Oh! mother^ no occasion for (Olympia enters modestly^ hut 

all these terrors. not bashfully'), 

Clorinda, There, girl, adjust this gartand round my dress (Olympia obeys), 
Louison. Not done yet ; come, be quick, arrange my hair. 

Place me (he gold comb with the crystal in it. 

(Olympia, having finished her task with Clorinda, goes to Louison). 
Baroness. What do you gaze on through the open window ? 

Olympia, How lovely yonder buds the opening rose. 

Baroness. What is the rose to you ? 

Olympia {Still arranging Louison’s hair). Ah ! every where 
Is spring and beauty — only none for me, 

O mother, let me forth for once — but once. 

It is a melancholy lot, believe me. 

To pine alone in gloomy rooms as I do. 

Peopling discolour’d walls with empty fancies. 

(To Louison). 

Sister, ’tis done ; and now the comb sits well. 

Clorin. What say you of my new hat, Cinderella ? 

Olymp. ’Tis pretty, but 

Clorin. But what ? 

Olymp. I do not like 

Its azure tint ; blue makes complexions pale. 

A hat of red or pink would have improved yours. 

Clorin. {Sneeringly). *A nice observer. 

Louis. Then, perhaps, the colour 
Of my white dress meets not with your approval ? 

Olymp, Clorinda’s a brunette, and you a blonde. 

You should have worn the dark and she the fair. 

Baroness. The fool’s enamour’d of her own dull gray. 

Olymp, Not so, in truth ; gladly would I adorn 
Myself like others, but what other garb 
Have I to wear ? 

(Baroness rings — a Servant enters). 
Take Cinderella quickly 
Back to her chamber — to her wonted task. 

Olym. O, mother, have you nothing better for me 
But that ? 

Baroness, You hesitate ! 

Olymp. O, mother ! sisters ! 

Hark to the nightingale, with soft-voiced tones. 

Luring the heart to distant scenes a^y. 

And think what I must suffer, pining here 
In this my lonely prison ! 

Baroness, Lead her out. 

(Exeunt Olympia and Servant'*). 


Scene Second takes place at the 
royal palace, where the young king 
enters, surrounded by his former pre- 
ceptor, Mahan, his court poet, court 
fool, Riipel, and liis courtiers. He is 
melancholy, for he is in the unhappy 
redicament of possessing every tlung 
e can wish for. He has returned 
victorious from his campaign, and is 
sick' of war ; hunting appears com- 
monplace to him, after the stirring 
pastime of the battle-field ; politics he 
very properly detests ; and though 
willing to promote the happiness of his 


people, he naturally enquires what is the 
use of even happiness itself when there 
is none to share it with ? The ex-pre- 
ceptor perceives the state of the case. 
The King is in the same state of mind 
as Mr Cazey. He wants a wife to 
make him uneasy — to set the stag- 
nant current of his spirits in motion. 
He accordingly suggests this obvious 
remedy for a state of listlessness, and 
advises the King to set out forthwith in 
the character of Coelebs. The Prince 
objects that he is too well known, so as 
to render it impossible to preserve an 
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incognito^ and that as he is determined 
that the object of his choice shall be at- 
tached to the man and not to the mo- 
narch* it is useless for him to make the 
attempt* since he has no means of put- 
ting the sincerity of her feelings to 
the test. The governor* however, 
recommends to him to try a provin- 
cial tour, in some part of his domi- 
nions wliere his person is unknown* 
and to make Riipel, the hunch- 
backed jester, play the part of the 
king, while the King himself takes 
the humble appellation of chamberlain. 
This suggestion is approved of, and the 
prince intimates to Kiipel the honour 
which awaits him* at the same time in- 
forming him that his reign will be of 
extremely short duration. This does, 
not discompose Kupcl : he knows that 
•a good deal may be done in a snug 
way during a short possession of 
office ; the only remark he hazards* 
is, that the sooner he begins to write 
out his Cortes bonds, the better. A 
tailor is immediately sent for, as the 
first and most necessary agent in the 
preparation of the mock monarch 
for his new office ; for, as Riipel 
argues, using the same sort of rea- 
soning as the schoolmaster employ- 
ed to prove that he governed the 
parish — ^the clothes make the man 
— ^the tailor the clothes, therefore, the 
tailor is our truly begotten father, 
and our first suit is the new birth. 

The tailor comes, and is subjected 
to a series of the most gratuitous in- 
sults on the part of the hunchbacked 
monarch. It is a curious fact in the 
economy of nature, that tailors really 
appear to have been created for the 
express purpose of being jested upon. 
They are a richer mine than even 
Bardolph’s nose. What would Queve- 
do’s Visions be without his endless 
jokes on tailors? Has not some of 
the best of Charles Lamb’s mirth 
flowed from the same source? To 
what tragedies for warm weather, and 
farces for cold, have they not given 
birth? ** Heaven sure sent t^ors 
to some wretch’s aid” — to some poor 
devil wit, who having exhausted his 
microcosm of merriment* was vainly 
endeavouring to imagine anew world. 
With what delight must ho have en- 
tered on the new continent thus open- 
ed up to him ! this Eldorado of jest 
directed against victims, who are on 
aU hands regarded as beyond the pale 
of the law ! The chief satbfactiou in 


fact attending this amusement is, that 
it is free from cruelty. It is a total 
mistake to suppose* that the feelings of 
tailors are materially hurt' by any such 
infliction. We have seen a tailor 
more than once fooled to the top of 
his bent, yet he never lost his temper. 
We expected at first that he would 
himself his quietus make with a bare 
bodkin — but no. He knew that he de- 
served his fate — ^that sufferance was the 
badge of all his tribe : visions of hor- 
rible remnants, and broad cloth from 
coats untimely ript* came across him ; 
his only reply was* as he presented 
his bill* 

** Give me my principal, and let me go !” 
The tailor, in fact* understands his 
position perfectly. There is enmity 
between him and the human race : 
war to the needle ! Debitum stu- 
dentis est,” say the statuta of the 
Biirschen at Gottingen, “ debita sar- 
toria non solvere.” On the other 
hand, is it to be wondered at if this 
Ishmaelite, against whom every man's 
hand is raised, regards the race in 
general as his prey, — and when ho 
catches a customer once upon the hij), 
cuts me a huge and monstrous cantle 
out,” and commits it with an approving 
conscience to that inferno, from which 
for broad cloth there is no return ? 

Wo have been led into these gene- 
ral remarks on the relativt' position of 
tailors to the human race, from think- 
ing that Grabbe has fidlen into an 
error in representing his tailor as far 
too much irritated by the personalities 
of the mock monarch. Flint as he 
probably is, there was no occasion to 
fire, in the way he does, at wliat lie 
should have known to be the ordinary 
fflrm of speech in addressing tailors — 
the more so as his remedy was so ob- 
vious. He should have pocketed the 
abuse quietly, and put it down to the 
bill. Even the allusion to that place 
which is never mentioned to ears 
olite, although to tailors it has a 
eeper meaning than to ordinary mor- 
tals — (seeing that they have a sort of 
double hell or infernum in inferno 
constantly beneath them) — even this* 
we say is not sufficient to render his 
extraordinai^ shortness of temper un- 
der this infliction intelligible to us. 
His anxiety seems to be throughout 
to sink the tailor ; and in fact we are 
led every moment to anticipate, that 
he is suddenly to appear as the Knight 
Templar, 
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** Rupd (JTo the Tailor^ who enters^. Snip ! 

Tailor (J^n a passion^ his face crimson). Sir ! ! 

Rupel, Peace ! Take my measure. I have a protuberance. Be a 

Christian. Cover it with thy cloak. 

Tailor, Of what colour ? 

Rupel, Yellow, with blue spots. I have a genius as well as yourself, Mr 
Court Poet, and so I am determined to be original. 

Court Poet, Friend Shadow-of-a-king ! leave these jests alone. From fools 
I seek for no praise — ^their censure is the only boon I ask for. 

■ Riipel, What ! A good-for-nothing ! A scoundrel like yo u ■ .. 

Court Poet, At this I laugh with contempt. 

Rupel. A wretched scribbler — whose verses no human being ever reads ! 

Court Poet. You lie, miserable wretch. The approbation of hundreds, 
thousands of first-rate reviews, proves the reverse. (^Addressing the King), 
Punish tjiis calumniator, who fills your place so unworthily. 

King. Why arc you more enraged at being called a fool, than being called 
a scoundrel ? 

Court Poet. The reason's plain enough. So long as I keep up a respect- 
able exterior, you may call me scoundrel to the end of time. I may suffer in 
the eyes of God, but not of man ; but call me silly — depreciate my verses — I 
am ruined in society for ever. 

Riipel. And now, Mr. . . Ah! I forget. Cabbage, I believe. Now' 
for the matter of breeches. My lower limbs are none of the best. I shall 
have a pair of trunk-hose — large and ominous — trunk-hose have been the 
making of many a man ! By the by, how go on matters in hell ? 

Tailor (Starting). In hell ! 

Riipel. 1 — mean the — aperture — the pit — under the shopboard. You tailors 
are clever people. Sinners as ye are, it is the sins ye send into hell instead of 
yourselves — you understand me — I mean the cabbaged silk, cloth, dowlas 
lining, and so forth, for caps, sleeves, coats, petticoats, for your wives and tho 
little red-nosed urchins in the attics. Eh ! 

Tailor (Trembling with %}assion). He who could endure this . . . 

Riipel (Inten'upting him). ... Is a tailor. If you were not as timorous 
now as you arc short-tempered, you might, with your needle alone, put a 
whole troop of Saracens to flight. At eight o’clock to morrow evening, let 
the clothes be ready, or you swing as high as Haman. 

\_Kdl the Tailor, making a low bow, but with an envenomed grin upon 
his countenance. " 

For the ratsbane, arsenic, and gun- for which there was no time, he di- 
powder, however, which lurk under rects the Jew to take the matter into 
tlie parting glances of the tailor, Rii- consideration, so as to be prepared 
pci has no anxiety. He views them to submit for his approval some pro- 
only as the whisper of a fraction, and ject relative’^ to the ways and means, 
treats them with corresponding re- at their next meeting. We have not 
spect. After dismissing the t^or, time to pause on the details of Isaac’s 
he has an interview with the Jew project ; suffice it to say, that in his 
Isaac, who, learning the arrival of the view he has evidently anticipated 
new monarch, has come to solicit his some of the schemes^ of our modern 
assistance in recovering his 80,000 reformers, for his main reliance is on 
dollars, secured over the estates of the an action on the currency,” or the 
unlucky Baron Fincterra. It occurs application of the sponge to wipe out 
to Rupel, wliile listening to his com- the existing debt, 
plaints, that this is a good opportu- In act second, the King has arrived 
nity for raising a little money on his at the town, in the neighbourhood of 
own account, or that of his successor, which lie the estates belonging to the 
if his tenure of office should not be of Baron Fineterra, or more properly 
sufficient duration to enable him to speaking, to that respectable indivi- 
reap the benefit of his financial dual Isaac — ^who woiud be styled in 
schemes on his own account. Ac- Scotland, his heritable creditor. Ig- 
cordingly, though he does not go the norant, however, or careless as to the 
length of appointing a commission^ incumbrances on the property, the 
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Baroness, Clorinda, and Lomson oglia, and the Duke of Lothaire— the 
are discovered, all anxiously busied former objects of the young ladies' 
in preparations for the royal drawing- ambition — are now thrown entirely 
room and ball which have been au- into die shade. The King is the 
nounced, and at wliich it is under- object at which they aim ; and prin- 
Btood the young monarch is to be ces, and dukes, and such small deer, 
present. On this occasion, of course, are for the moment sent to Goven- 
the services of poor Olympia are call- try. No sooner have they received 
ed into the most active requisition, the last finishing touch at the hands 
If ever she exerted herself before, her of Olympia, than they hurry off to 
abilities must now be brought still the ball, leaving their poor solitary 
more anxiously into play. Every sister behind them, to the gloom and 
knot, eveiy ribbon, every tress, the tedium of her apartment. Olympia, 
position of every ornament must be gazing after them as she sees them 
studied. The poor Prince of Serram- driven off for the ball, exclaims— 

« So they are gone ! — Not one farewell 

For me I Hark ! See — ^they mount — ^the carriage flies. 

The portal gate flies up and shuts again. 

Shutting me in from them and from the world. 

O I were I free at wiU to oversweep 

The meadows green — gaze on the harvests waving. 

Or drink the freshening forest breezes in. 

Or stand upon the azure mountain peaks 

And let the calm of heaven, the charms of nature. 

Sink deep into this weary, wo-wom bosom ! 

And then again — that royal banquet hall, 

A sea of light and splendour, through whose waves 
Glide knights and dames, and he the youthful ruler, 

Foremost of all ! — O, were I there ! Yet why. 

Why should I wish for this ? who see too well 
My father's house is hastening fast to ruin — 

Besieg’d by gaping creditors— unless 
A sister's marriage can retrieve our fortunes. 

A Servant {enters). Mademoiselle, my mistress directs me to conduct you 
to your chamber to your usual employment. 

Olympia. I thought myself forgotten. I was wrong ; 

She did remember me — ^but hoiv — but how ? 

(Olympia and the Servant exeunt). 

Scene Second. 

A €rrass Plot surrounded by Woods and Hills. 

{Ths Fairies appear.) 

The Fairies. Nestled In the rose we lie. 

And scatter perfume through the sky. 

First Fairy. The snow-drop bells are ringing. 

Second Fairy, Hark how the brooks are singing. 

Fairies. They ring, they sing 

For the coming spring I 

From a far off zone does the stranger seem. 

And his robe is wove of the sunny beam. 

First Fairy. The golden sun is the crown he wears. 

Second Fairy, His carpet the dew besprinkled green. 

"First Fairy. The flowers, the prints where his foot hath been. 

Second Fairy. And winter flies when his voice he hears. 

First Fairy. The green-wood longs for his warm embrace. 

Second Fairy. The lake looks up with a smiling face. 

First Fairy. ' And the bee and fiy 
In ambush lie. 

To catch but a glance of his gentle eye ; 

Hear’st thou the tale 
Of the nightingale ? 
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Second Fairy » Clear as the day sounds her silver note^ 

Throug’h the thickets dark* 

Breaks the glowing spark 

That fires my bosom and tunes my throat* 

To sing love’s joys and woes. 

Firet Fairy . What means the perfume of the rose ? 

Second Fairy. ’Tis the rose’s voice* 

That with trembling noise* 

Thus to the sun-god whispers low ; 

* In my bed of green* 

Did I sleep unseen* * 

Till thou didst wake me to blush and blow ! ’ 

A. Gnome {rising out of the eartJi). So ! Sol 
Why here’s a taking spectacle* 

A miracle ! a miracle ! 

Not much amiss in truth are they* 

And I am not quite fnghtful in my way. 

Here then I may succeed* at least I’ll try, 

I see no use of being over shy. 

Ah ! what a foot and ancle now was there ; 

She dances on the air 
Unharmed* as I declare* 

O were I but as light and debonnair I 

The Fairies {without perceiving the Chwme'). Greet well the gentle spring ! 
As ill the swimming eye 
Of love in ecstasy. 

Sparkles the evening star with softer light ; 

So, fierier and more bright 
Shine out the new-born world I 
Their hair with leafy garlands curled. 

The horn of plenty heavy in their hand, 

T]ie hours, a smiling band. 

In dying dance shall greet the race of men. 

No evil eye 

From subterranean deeps be there to spy. 

But golden moms be near. 

And evenings swathed in gold* 

And noons all crystal clear. 

To light him^on his way. 

Away ! dull clouds — away ! 

Let nought but fieecy fiakes* 

Like solitary sheep. 

Across the blue of heaven 
’ At times come driving by. 

Losing themselves in its immensity. 

Gnome. I must confess I like these fairies now ; 

All of them pretty fair 1 must avow. • 

But yet I can’t make up my mind 
To which of all the group I am inclined. 

That nearest one would never do. . . . 

The Fairies {suddenly perceiving him). See ! see ! a Gnome ! 

Gnome. A Gnome — and what of that ? 

The Fairies. How short and squat. 

His hair how tangled* and how black like soot. 

Gnome. Upon my honour ’tis the latest cut. 

Fairies. Has he an eye ? or has he not ? 

Gnome. They're quizzing me, I see* by Jove, 

And quizzing is a step to love ; 

But vmat is this ? — Oh I Lord 1 I faint for fear. 

Fairies. Our Queen, our Queen draws near. 

{The Queen of the Fairies appears.) 

Gnome, O I all ye lightnings* 
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No meteor flashes brighter 
Than she^ from pole to pole. 

She is, indeed^ the fairest of them all. 

See hoTf^ submissive^ at her feel they fall. 

The sun himself loses his countenance 
Before her blooming cheeky her garment's glance. 

I feel — I know not how — I really quake^ 

O yes ! this must be love — and no mistake. 

First Fairy, The Queen is angry, see she pouts her lip. 

Gnome, Would that 1 were a bee from thence to sip.*’ 

♦ 

The Qiioen then communicates to The scene then changes to the 
her assembled train the indignation apartment of Olympia, who is sitting 
she feels at the treatment of Olympia poring over the fire, and endeavouring 
by her stepmother and sisters. Olym- to kill time in the occupation of build- 
])ia, we are given to understand, is the ing castles in the embers, during the 
grand-daughter of the sister of the absence of her sisters at the ball. 
C^uecn of the Fairies, though, as no The rain is falling heavily without, the 
genealogical tree is given, we have it winds singing mournfully in the trees ; 
not in our power satisfactorily to de- and Olympia’s tears are falling fast, 
ducc the propinquity . She announces as she eyes the flame, and almost per- 
to them her determination of rescuing suades herself that it possesses life and 
her poor grand-niece from her impri- flickers and moves, and throws out 
sonment — a scheme in which her its grateful warmth to comfort her 
.subjects readily embark, and to which loneliness. From this her thoughts 
she secures the ;issistancc of the ena- revert on a sudden to the contrast 
moured Gnome, by the promise of a presented by the diflerent occupation 
kiss, in the event of his active non- of her sisters at the same moment, 
intervention. 

Even now begins 
The royal fete. O happy sisters ! You 
The winning music of the dance invites. 

The bosom swells beneath its touching tones, 

Glance seeks for glance, and arm is wreathed in arm ; 

Hearts beat, unheard hut not unfelt, and rather 
To the heart’s pulses does the foot keep time 
Than to the motion of the flute and cymbal. 

O that I too might dance — my very shoe 
Pinches me when I think of it. *■ 

O evil creature. 

To think of balls when ruin hangs above us. 

Look down, ye spirits of our race, and guard 
My father, mother, sisters, from — this Isaac. 

(^Loolting again towards the window). * 

It rains still heavier I Cloud lies thick on cloud. 

{The Queen of the Fairies, the Fairies and the Gnome appear). 

Queen, 'l^ere sits the gentle one. 

Her heart so kind, her life so comfortless. ' 

Gnome. I see no mighty miracle about her ! 

Olymp. (^Turning towards the Fairies). 

What gleam of fire surroundeth me ? 

Queen. The Fairies come to set thee free. 

Olymp. Think they of me, in realms like theirs ? 

Queen. We glide Uke lightning from the sky, 

Tor guard and comfort the forsaken. 

Olymp. I see the flowrets 
Of light eternal. 

Like jewels glancing 
Amidst their hair ; 

But &urcr blossoms. 

Of smiles undying. 

Their brows surrounding. 

Shine brighter there. 
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Gmme, Look on these garments^ child^ these purple robcsj 
Wove in no earthly loom. 

Nor by a mortal hand. 

Olymp, Wo’s me that all should be a dream ! O never 
Can I forget this vision. When I wake 
I’ll sigh for ever that it should have down. 

Queen, Olympia, let this warm embrace convince thee 
No dream deludes thee. *Tis reality. 

Olymp, 1 feel as if old times came back for me, 

1 hear once more the magic-cradled strain, 

I lie once more upon my mother’s knee. 

And taste all childhood’s ecstasies again ! 

Queen, Olympia, from my race thou art descended. 

Olymp, Ah me ! And yet I deemed myself forsaken. 

Queen, And now I’ll lead thee to the King. 

Olymp, But not — 

Not in the garb I wear. 

Queen, Fear not for that. The Fairies will attire thee. 

(^Addressing the Fairies,) See yo where India yonder lies. 

Basking beneath the suns of southern skies ? 

The Fairies, From the deep it rises 
As rise the fishes. 

Sunning their backs 
In the noonday beam. 

Like pearls half azure. 

All pure and cloudless. 

The days arc clustered 
Around its year ; 

111 dusky forests 
Sit Bramins musing. 

While palms o’erarchiiig 
With leaves wide spreading. 

Their heads o ershadow 
• Like hands in prayer.” 

Our readers, however, have pro- waiting-woman. An unhappy rat, 
bably had enough of the graver style who happens to cross tlie stage is 
of tJiesc fairy gambols. We shall stopped in transitu, and converted by 
now make some extracts from the her wand into the coachman ; and a 
more comic part of the performance, cat, who had been watching his move- 
After converting a passing cloud into nients, and hushed in grim repose, was 
a state carriage, and furnishing it expecting her evening prey, is, in like 
with the usual allowance of six horses, manner, turned into the waiting- 
by arresting so many thunderbolts in maid. The consternation of the rat, 
midvollcy, and changing them iuto at finding himself in his new shape, 
that form, the Queen of the Fairies so close to his old enemy, is inex- 
looks around for a coachman and pressible. 

The Rat- Coachman enters, dressed in grey, with a tail descending to his 
heels, and a iuigewhip. 

Coach, O god of the rats ! — What a crowd — Let me be off — Here’s a 
chink (tries to creep through a hole). Oh ! wo ’s me, I am too big for it. 

{ The Cat, converted into a Waiting-Maid, enters in a smooth white dress, 

with her hair sleekly arranged. She looks at the Rat and murmurs to 

herself . — 

Ah ! the rat — I’ll spring upon him — But soft ye — ^where are my claws ? 

Coach, How uncomfortable I feel I 1 was so happy in my own home — so 
han(]^ome. How shockingly am 1 changed. 1 had whiskers on my cheek, 
such as no barber would have dared to touch, instead of these miserable wisps 
of straw. What a sleek sUn I had, what a celestial tail I How difibr- 
ent from these wretched coat-tail? that bang behind me. But strive as 1 
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would, they have made me the thing I am. Should my sweetheart see me thus, 
1 should expire with shame. 

Wait.- Worn. Fair and softly — I shall catch him — but — 

Coach. (^Perceiving the WaUiug- Woman). Hu I what cursed scent is 
that? 

Queen. Coachman, don't be childish. 

Coach. What ! when my life’s in danger? 

Queen. Your life ! — How so ? 

Coach. That creature's on the watch to eat me. But let her come on — 
I’ll not die unrevenged — I’ll fight tOl from my bones my flesh be hacked.” 

Queen. What, afraid of that pretty girl ! — One of t^ese days she will be 
your wife. 

Coach. Ay, — That I may be found eaten up next morning. ’Tis a cat, I 
say. The Devil take her beauty. ’Tis well that she deceives the mice ; but 
we rats know better^, we see at a glance the destructive tendencies of such a 
St Simonian as that I 

Queen. She looks at you so mildly — so melancholy. 

Coach. MUd, forsooth ! To entice me close to her. Melancholy — Ay, 
truly, that I won’t come. She murdered my father, the brave old veteran ; yet 
not satisfied with that, she would have the life of the son. 

Queen. You rave. Coachman. 

Coach. If I did, I have cause to do so. ’Twas but the other day she bit off 
my beloved’s fourth leg ! ’Twas but yesterday 1 had to fight with her for 
life and death in the granary ! Myself, my beloved, and a few friends had 
dropt in to eat a grain or two of corn and talk a little ; we finished the evening 
with a social dance which made a little noise ; that creature heard us, came 
sneaking in, sprang upon my neck, fixed her claws in my head. I in my 
agony fastened upon her ear — look, you will see the mark on her still ; and 
nothing hut her first fright at my determined resistance saved our lives. 

Wait.-Maid. (To the Coach). You are deceived, my dear, in the person, — 
come let me embrace you — far from the envious world let us sport, and play 
on the green meadows. 

(Coach, draws hack in constemationi). 

Queen. My son ! * 

Coach. (Contemptuouslg). Not so bad as that neither ! 

Queen. Coachman, be calm ; and whatsoe’er it be. 

Like a good Christian meet thy destiny. 

Coach. I’d rather live and die upon a dunghill. 

Queen. Monster, has Paradise no charms for thcc ? 

Coach. I’ll never enter Paradise of yours. 

Let the rats’ heaven be mine ; that paradise 
Where men, and traps, and cats and dogs are not. 

Nor ratcatchers : where I may see again 
My murdered father, and my children twelve. 

Whom I through love devoured, and hope to eat 
Once more in these blest realms ; where every rat — 

The more that he has robbed, the more rewarded, — 

On bacon, lard, or paper, feeds for ever — 

WJiere the Rat-king with sixty thousand tails. 

As long and bald as Platen’s trimeters. 

Sits on his throne. . . . 

Queen. (To the Coachman). Break ofP! go, mount the box. 

Conduct Olympia and her attendant 

Unto the royal court. (Addressing Olympia). 

Olympia, the world is now before you, 

Ameu to sorrow — ^hail your coming hopes. 

Olyimp. Farewell, ye walls, and chairs, and portraits of 
My ancestors, my sorrow’s confidants. 

(She throws herself into the chair, and presses her 
lips upon the arm). 

How many hours of sorrow spent beside ye, 

Hav^ bound me to you-^^d endear you now,’* 
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The sensation produced at the ball few glasses of wine^ is much more 
by the arriyal of the new beauty, a^ struck by the appearance of the rat 
companied by the Fairy Queen, is coachman, on whom he continues 
immense. The Baron, however,^who gaz^ with a look of profound cu- 
has been amusing himself at a side riosity and astonishment, 
table in the refreshment-room, with a 

« Baron. By the element, what a physiognomy ! No doubt that strange 
lady’s coachman ; such a coachnian saw 1 never. 

Coach. {Springing about). Light — every where light. They will see me-^ 
lam lost. 

Baron. What a livery! Is it Christian? Black behind, and ash-gray 
before — ash-gray boots, too ! Where in the name of wonder does he buy his 
blacking ? 

Coach. Will that man seize me ? how he glares on me I The devil, ’tis 
the Baron in whose house I committed my last robbery ! I’m a gone rat if 
he recognise me. 

Baron {Still gazing). His tie, too, longer than the man himself; and thick 
as a lion’s tail : and, by Heaven, if my eyes deceive me not, he makes it wag 
too ! That enormous whip in his hand looks as if it grew out of it : and how 
does he manage to point his eyes in that way always at me ? 

Coach. I could creep up the wall for fear. 

Baron. What is the creature doing clambering up the wall ? Not a vestige 
of chin has he, but to make amends for that, a snout like a stork’s bill. His 
mouth must be cool and airy under the shadow of such mustacLios. The face 
ash-gray too, like the boots. What tusks — like Damascus blades — I must 
make liis acquaintance. So ho ! good fellow. 

Coach. The hour is come. Courage — to the field — 

{Springs upon the Baron^ and is about to bite him). 

Baron, Back, monster. 

Coach. Animal only, not monster. 

Baron. Come, sir, this is carrying originality too far. Will you drink 
with me. 

Coach. Drink ! I tun horribly athirst. 

Baron. Red or white wine. 

Coach. Wretched trash ! — No I water or paper. 

Baron. Paper? 

Coach. Yes, paper — that volume of Kenilworth would do. Paper allays 
our thirst. 

Baron {Aside). ’Tis he himself — the Great Unknown! — ’tis he who has 
assumed this masquerade to hear what was going forward in the coach. 

. ( To the Servant, 

A glass of water ! 

Coach. A bason full ! 

{A bason of water is brought to him^ which he swallows. An old Gentle- 

^ man and a young Bandy enter. 

Old Gent. These ladies who have just arrived are wonderfully beautiful. 

Young Band. Ah ! if I were not so deeply engaged with Elize, I should 
pay my court to them. As it is. I’ll have one turn of a waltz with them. 
There, be good enough to adjust my shirt-pin. Thank you. 

Baron. {Addressing them). Allow me to introduce to you Sir Walter 
Scott. Sir Walter Scott, Count Diirish, and Herr Von Axten. 

{They take their seats. Coachman also sits down^ but with evident 
uneasiness.) 

Young Band. You are then the Great — — 

Coach. {Looking towards a hole in the flooring). Would I were less. 

Baron. Modesty is always the characteristic of genius. 

Old Gent. Let us not wound it then by asking after matters which he is dis- 
posed to conceal. We may derive the most interesting bisection from him, 
without annoying him on the subject of his own works. Do you take any in- 
terest, Sir Walter, in our meagre German literature ? 

Coach. Meagre ! It is the thickest I am acquainted with. 
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Old G. All ! you occupy yourself 'with it ? 

Coach, I devour it. 

Old Gr. The claims of German literature begin to be at last recognised. 
We shall by and by become of some value among oursclvcs~Our gold ingots 
will be duly stamped, and returned to us from other countries as current coin : 
SchiUer, by Benjamin Constant, and Goethe, by Carlyle. What are your 
particular favourites ? 

Coach. Folios on the Peace of Westphalia, Zepernicku Repertorium Juris 
Feudalis, Muller's Promptuarium Juris, and works of that class. Trash like 
this in octavo or duodecimo 1 swallow thus — (^Swallows the volume of Kenil- 
worth) ^from necessity merely. They are too small — there is no substance 

in them. 

Young D. Mort de ma vie ! That biscuit looked very like a book. 

Baron. By the by, now I think on’t, *tis odd Zepcrnick, and the Peace of 
Westphalia, have just disappeared from my shelves. 

Coach, Have you observed it ? {^Attempting to make off). 

Baron. Don’t go. Don’t let my vexadon at the loss of these old lumber 
drive you away. They stood there not to be read, but to be looked at. 

Coach. {Remaining). So. 

Baron. Gentlemen, 1 propose the health of the author of Kenilworth and 
Walladmor I” 

The conversation is interrupted, chanted ear as if on the wings of the 
hpwever, by the entry of the other wind. 

guests mean 'dme into the ball-room. Tlie King, of course, is in despair 
The King and Olympia have met, and at his own rashncs>. Only one way 
realizing the picture of Celia’s passion of recovering the unknown fair one to 
for Oliver, no sooner met but they whom his vows are plighted occurs to 
looked — no sooner looked but they him, namely, to advertise that the king 
loved — ^no sooner loved but they sighed is to marry the lady whom the lost 
—no sooner sighed but they asked one shoe is found to fit. We must say we 
another the reason — ^no sooner knew tliink this was rather a hazardous spe- 
the reason but they sought the re- cnlation. Ex pede Herculem may be 
medy.’* The King has found what a very safe maxim for any thing we 
he sought, a beautiful and amiable know ; but earpede Venerem we greatly 
being, who loves him for his own sake, doubt. Why the result might have 
for he still appears under the humble been, that the King might have mot 
garb of chamberlain, while Riipel, in with a wife with a loot like the Venus 
that yellow suit with blue spots, which de Medici, but with a nose like the 
ho had wrung from the hard hands stranger’s of Strasburg, and a mouth 
of the indignant tailor, has been flirt- like Garagantua’s ! Or again, on the 
ing alternately with Clorinda • and side of the morale, was there not too 
l^ouison, and leading each in turn to much likelihood that he might have liit 
believe herself the favoured woman, .upon a lady the length of whose tongue 
The King now thinks it time that the was in the inverse ratio to that of her 
farce should end, and addressing foot, or whose virtue sat as loose upon 
Olympia suddenly, intimates to her her as her slipper ? The only instance 
that the King proposes for her hand, in which we recollect a similar experi- 
and asks her consent. He forgets, ment being tried was not likely to 
however, that as Olympia is ignorant encourage favourable hopes as to the 
of his true rank, and sees nothing in success of the project. 01diBlian,ifhe 
the supposed King but a hunchbacked has writ his annals true, relates, we 
butfoon, who had evidently been tri- think, that Psammiticus, King of 
flitlg with both her sisters, this pro- Bgypt« a decided admirer of the pied 
posed match is likely to be any thing hien chausse, was so captivated with 
but an agreeable surprise. To poor the sight of a slipper which an eagle 
Olympia it comes like a thunderbolt, one day accidentally dropt at his feet. 
She thinks herself deceived, and in her that in an unguarded moment he pro- 
confusion fixes out without waiting for claimed that he would wed the fair 
explanation, leaving her heart and proprietor of the slipper. And who, 
shoe behind her, and, under the think you, was the claimant of the 
auspices of Sir Walter Scott and slipper, the fortunate holder of the 
Muscipula, is borne ofi’ in the en- capital prize? Why, Rhodope, a 
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young lady of easy virtue, pretty well 
Known in Memphis and the parts ad- 
jacent. Still there was no escape for 
Psammlticus : nothing had been said 
about virtue in the royal proclamation. 

She could not find it — 'twas not in 
the bond:'* and so, as the laws of 
Egypt are as unalterable as those of 
the Medes and Persians, the monarch 
submitted with the best grace he could 
to his fate. 

Indeed the hazardous nature of the 
experiment is shown by the narrow 
escape which the king makes after all, 
even in the present case. For a dog 
of a Jew, a relation of cunning little 
Isaac, after endeavouring in vain to 
squeeze the slipper successively upon 
his five eldest daughters, without the 
least regard to corns, consoling them 
all the time with the last line of Schil- 
ler’s Maid of Orleans, ** Short is the 
pain, eternal is the joy,** brings for- 
ward his youngest, a child in the 
nurse’s arms, and insists on having 
the slipper tried on the child’s foot — 
the ‘proclamation, as he maintains, 
being general, and extending to the 
whole female sex. Riipel, who is 
acting as master of the ceremonies, is 
at first very much taken aback by this 
quirk of the Jew ; but fortunately hg 
had studied civil law under old Hugo 
at Gottingen, and remembers enough 
of the code to be able to meet the 


Jew’s plea, by showing that the pro- 
clamation spoke only of ladies t while 
little Rebecca being under seven years 
of age, was accounted a child and not 
a lady, according to the law of Rome. 
The Jew and family being thus dis- 
posed of, the trial proceeds. Clorin- 
da, Louison, and the Baroness — . 
though already provided with a hus- 
band (an objection which the Baron 
declares he is quite ready to waive), 
make the attempt and successively 
fail. At last comes Olympia, con- 
ducted by her fairy protectress, slips 
her foot with ease into the slipper, and 
falls into the arms of the King which 
are outstretched to receive her. We 
pass over the explanations between 
father, stepmother, and sisters — suffice 
it to say, that on the part of Olympia, 
all their unkindness is forgotten. She 
promises them her love and her pro- 
tection, pays off* — (with her husband’s 
money) — the incumbrances on the 
Baron’s estate, and is cordially dis- 
posed to lend a helping hand to the 
matrimonial projects of l5uke Lothairc 
and the Prince of Serramoglia. The 
Queen of the Fairies now begins to see, 
from obvious symptoms on the part of 
the King and Olympia, that her pre- 
sence and that of her train is no longer 
required. So, advancing to the happy 
pair, she addressestothem this parting 
blessing. 


Take now our last farewell ! 

Bright shall be your crown for ever. 
And your race shall vanish never I 
King ! should war and strife betide thee. 
Victory be still beside thee. 

Queen ! from out thy bed shall rise 
Heroes, whose high enteiprise 
Shall, to late posterity. 

Prove that they tliine offspring be ! 

Be your kindgom’s bounds, though vast. 
By your glories overpast ; — 

Every river, every sea 
Laden with your vessels be ; 

Every highway, mart, and street 
Echoing with your horses’ feet ; 

Many a golden harvest meet ye. 
Bending its full ears to greet ye ; 

Let your forests still be seen. 

Even in winter, ever green ; 

Far from sorrow and from strife. 

Like twin-stars shine on through life. 
That through storm or sunny weather 
Still do rise and set together. 

As in life your troth was plighted. 

Be in death your fates united ; 

So depart — and when you die. 

Soar like meeting fiames on high.** 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH-RATES, AND THE SCOTCH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Church-Rate question has al- 
ready been treated with so much ta- 
lent and learnings, both in and out of 
Parliament, that we might well de- 
spair of success in attempting to 
resume the consideration of it, with 
reference to any of its various rela- 
tions to the English Church Esta- 
blishment. The speeches of Sir Wil- 
liam Follett, of Lord Stanley, of Sir 
James Graham, and of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the discussions of the 
Conservative Press, leave nothing to 
be desired with respect to these its 
leading and most important features ; 
and if the measure introduced by the 
Government, and sanctioned by a 
Popish msjority of the House of 
Commons, must be perpetrated, it 
can never at least be said that this 
has happened from the want of able 
and honest counsellors. 

We have no intention, therefore, of 
renewing this thrice-told tale of fraud, 
folly, and weakness. We feel that 
no language of ours could place in a 
stronger view the unparalleled ef- 
frontery of those who ask us to believe 
that we are not undermining, but 
actually strengthening the English 
Church, in robbing her of a part of 
her revenues at the bidding of men 
who have ever been, and must ever 
be, her deadly and implacable ene- 
mies. We think, however, that there 
are some circumstances with regard 
to our Scotch Church Establishment, 
and the conduct of our Scotch Dis- 
senters with reference to this ques- 
tion, which have not yet been brought 
into notice, and which may serve to 
throw light on the nature and tend- 
ency of the principles maintained by 
the abolitionists, and on the views 
and motives in which this measure 
has originated ; and it is to these that 
we propose at present to direct our 
attention. With a view to these sub- 
jects, it is hoped, however, that it 
may not be thought superfluous to 


offer one or two preliminary obser- 
vationa of rather a more general cha-^ 
racter. 

The abolitionists are, for obvious 
reasons, anxious to disconnect this 
question from the question as to the 
maintenance of a Nationsd Church.* 
It appears to us, however, to be self- 
evident, that the two parties in this 
discussion are directly at issue on 
this latter question ; and that there 
is no other ground on which the sub- 
ject can be argued so as to be even 
intelligible. We think, moreover, 
that the answer which is to be given 
to this question must, on the plainest 
principles of reasoning, be considered 
as decisive of the whole controversy ; 
and it is just becau&e our opponents 
feel that it must be so that they stu- 
diously avoid putting their case, on 
this ground. They know full well 
that from none, save the most igno - 
rant, the most interested, the most 
reckless, or the most depraved, have 
they any hope of success in announ- 
oing their argument in the only form 
in which it is in the least degree con- 
sistent even with their own views ; 
and they thus, in the very outset of 
every exposition of their opinions, 
are involved in the difficulty of objec- 
tions to the Church-rates as one of 
the means by which the Church is 
supported, without avowing their hos- 
tility to the Church itself. 

This being the course of argument 
which prudence imposes on them, it 
is manifest that they at once relieve 
us from the task (no doubt a light and 
easy one) of demonstrating the vital 
importance of a Church Establish- 
ment to the well-being of this coun- 
try j while they take upon themselves 
the burden of proving that there is a 
distinction between the Church-rates 
and the other branches of Church re- 
venue — as, for instance, the Tithes 
— from which it can be made to ap- 
pear that the latter rest on a founda- 


* We are aware that some of the Petitions on this subject are avowedly found- 
ed on the “ Voluntary principle.” The Ministry, however (if we understand 
them rightly), profess to be influenced by a class of petitioners professing different 
views ; and it is therefore with reference to these professions that we consider the 
question. 
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tion which the former do not pos- 
sessy or that there are objections 
of one sort or other to the former 
from which the latter are free. Wo 
repeat, that we are well aware that, 
in the way in which they thus plead 
their cause, all is insincere and hol- 
low ; and that, in their view, there is 
no distinction between Church-rates 
and tithes, except that in objecting 
to the one, they make a less violent, 
and therefore perhaps, to some minds, 
a less alarming attack on ttie Esta- 
blishment than if they were to strike 
at once at the other. We have no 
manner of doubt that, in this Church- 
rate question, their contest is merely 
for the vantage-ground from which 
they are to proclaim the gross injus- 
tice of tithes — or, in other words, of 
a National Religion ; but we take 
their argument as they themselves 
present it to us, and are willing to 
meet it in that form. 

Assuming, therefore — as eu: conces- 
sis of pur opponents we arc entitled to 
assume — ^the unquestionable propriety 
of a Church Establishment, and the 
consequent propriety of tithes, we 
would beg to enquire what are the 
grounds on which they would distin- 
guish between tithes and Church-rates, 
so as to authorize their demand for the 
abolition of the latter ? There are only 
two imaginable grounds on which any 
such distinction can be pleaded ; it 
must cither be maintained that while 
the Church has a legal right to tithes, 
it has no such right to Church-rates ; 
or that there is some hardship in the 
payment of Church-rates, which is un- 
known in the payment of tithes, and 
which, therefore, renders the former a 
proper subject for the interposition of 
the legislature. On one or other of 
these positions must the case of the 
abolitionists of necessity be founded ; 
the wit of man cannot devise any third 
reason which has the slightest bearing 
on this argument. Let us, then, with 
all possible brevity, examine these po- 
sitions, and try whether they will sub- 
mit to any test which can reasonably 
be applied to them. 

With regard to the ^rsf, it seems to 
us that it will hardly bear to be even 
stilted ; for it is manifest that the law 
of the land is the foundation both of 
Church-rates and tithes, and that nei- 
ther of them can be said to rest on any 
other foundation whatever. The one 
is the national provision for the main- 
tenance of the clergyman ; the other 


is, in like manner, the national provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the edifice 
wherein his ministrations are perform- 
ed. Both of these are objects essen- 
tially necessary to the existence of a 
national religion, and both are thus 
secured by means, of which it is enough 
to say at present, that in either case 
they are unquestionably legal. We 
are not aware of any circumstance 
either in the nature of these rights or 
their history, which, in the present 
question, forms the slightest ground 
for a distinction between them. We 
are satisfied that no such distinction is 
involved in describing tithes as a right 
of property in the Church, and Church- 
rates as a tax for the support of it ; 
for it seems to us that the more 
nearly this subject is examined, the 
more plainly will it appear that any 
such (fifference is merely verbal, and 
that either of the terms thus used may 
be applied in both instances, according 
to the views which may be entertained 
of the grounds on which a Church 
Establishment rests. 

The distinction which is here point- 
ed at, if it has any meaning at all, 
must go to this, that the Church-rates 
are a branch of ecclesiastical revenue, 
which the legislature may deal with at 
pleasure ; while, with regard to tithes, 
although there may be, and confessed- 
ly is, a power of regulation in the le- 
gislature, there is no absolute power of 
appropriation or disposal. We hum- 
bly tliink that little advantage can re- 
sult to any party in this discussion, 
from an enquiry as to the power of 
Parliament with regard to either of 
these rights. If, with a view to any 
argument which may be urged against 
us on this point, we were called on to 
maintain that they are held by the 
same or by an equ^ tenure, it would, 
we think, be easy to do so, and to show 
that any difPerence between them, as 
being the one more fixed and certain, 
and the other more variable and con- 
tingent, is not, in either case, a difier- 
cnce affecting the right itself, but an 
extrinsic quzdity, arising from the pur- 
pose for which it was originally con- 
ferred. But in the present contro- 
versy, it is enough to say that what- 
ever, in strictness of forensic language, 
may be the tenure of them, they are 
both admitted to be legal rights ; for it 
must not be forgotten, that the question 
at issue is not a question as to the au- 
thority of the legislature to abolish one 
of them, as contra-disUnguished from 







the ^heir^lrat ait fjbthetslaim of certain 
parties to demand tiie abolition of it.* 
Thdre may, however, undoubtedly, 
be ^hts possessed by one class of 
the community, which, though strictly 
legal, yet impose such a degree of 
hardship on another class, as to call 
•for the interposition of the legislature 
< for the abrogation of them : and this 
brings us to our second enquiry — 
whether the Church-rates are of that 
description ? On this point, likewise, 
must our opponents consent — as in- 
deed they have virtually consented — 
that the question should be considered 
with reference to the tithe-law, and 
in connexion with that subject. They 
find it convenient in the present 
state of the Church question, to admit 
that there is no hardship in the pay- 
ment of tithes to the English Church; 
or at any rate, they do not yet ven- 
ture to announce this as a grievance. 
A grievance ! Is there any one who 
is not aware that in paying his tithe 
the proprietor pays nothing more 
than he undertook to pay in acquirings 
his property? There surely can be 
nothing more evident than this, that 
if we shall estimate the tithe at a fifth 
part of the rent of an estate,^ the pur- 
chaser of that estate has paid for no 
more than four-fifths of it : and why 
he should become the unburdened 
proprietor of the remaining fifth, is a 
question to which we have never yet 
been so fortunate as to meet with an 
answer. But what is the distinction 
with reference to this point, between 
tithes and Church-rates? Is there 


any one, who has bought a property 
liaole to the payment of Church-rates, 
who has not in like manner bought it 
in the full knowledge of its being sub- 
ject to this burden, and who has not 
computed this and all its other bur- 
dens as a deduction from the price ? 
And if so, what possible right can he 
have to possess the property at that 
increased value (however small) which 
would of course arise from the ex- 
tinction of this tax on it? In what 
respect docs this case difier from that 
of a proprietor who should complain 
of a ground-rent payable for his house, 
in the knowledge of which it was 
purchased or built by him ? We say 
“ built by him,” because in these 
words will be found a complete an- 
swer to the argument, that while tithe 
is levied on the i^roduce of tlie ground, 
which must always liave had its value. 
Church-rates are payable from pro- 
perty which may be of recent creation. 
If any farther answer on tliis point 
were needed, it would be found in 
the circumstance that tithe may like- 
wise, in the progress of imi)rovement, 
be ‘‘ of recent creation,” and paid out 
of produce the immediate sources of 
which were never acquired by tlie pro- 
prietor : but it is too evident to require 
farther remark, that in no circuin- 
stance of this description is there any 
solid ground for distinction between 
these two eases. 

It seeftip clear, therefore, that the 
alleged difference between Church-rates 
and tithes, on which the whole of tliis 
question is thus made to depend, is a 


* It is no part of our present puriiose to consider the nature of the right to Church- 
rates vested in the English Church Establishuient ; and it is only incidentally, and as 
subordinate to our main object, that we thus refer to lliis subject. In this view, it is 
enough for us to assert their legality, as a point which admits of no dlflerenco of opi- 
nion. Every lawyer, of every shade of political sentiment, from Sir W. Follct to Dr 
Lushington, seems to agree on this part of the question : and it appears that, very re- 
cently, a professional opinion was given l>y the last-mnutioned jurisconsult and Mr 
Cutlar Fergusson, recommending that the payment of Church-rates should be enforced 
by the same means with that of poor-rates. It would>indeed be strange, considering 
the sharp-sighiedness of money-lenders in such matters, if there wore any doubt as to 
thodegality of Church-rates, when we find that a debt of near a million (for which, 
according to the Ministerial plan, they are to continue liable), is at4.his moment owing 
on the security of them. In truth, we look in vain, even in the speech of His Majesty's 
Attorney- General (of his Pamphlet we shall speak presently), for any argument as to 
their illegality, except that which, according to the fashion of the day, is founded oh 
the circumstance, that in some of the larger town^^there has lately been a resistance 
td them. We are /ully aware, however, that in thus resting our argument on the 
mere legality of the Church-rates, we arc greatly understating it ; for it is evident, 
from all competent testimonies, that there is no revenue whatever, public or pri- 
vate, ecclesiastiqil pr lay, which stands on p higher title. 
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mere pretext^ in order to mask the real 
views of those with whom this measure 
has originated i and it follows as the 
necessary inferencej* that these views 
can be no other than the ultimate abo- 
lition of tithes, or in other words, the 
destruction of the Church Establish- 
ment. It is manifest that this is just 
the narrow end of the wedge, the poli- 
tical properties of which have been 
so profoundly studied of late, and so 
amply illustrated. Whether the Go- 
vernment, or any section of it, tire the 
dupes of this artifice, or whether they 
are the willing instruments in the hands 
of the enemies of the Church, matters 
little ; the alternative of folly or kna- 
very is entirely at their service. It is 
difficidt to imagine, however, that any 
set ot men who are not willing to be 
blinded, should not perceive, in the 
whole aspect of this measure — the quar- 
ter from which it has originated — the 
character of its most zealous support- 
(;rs — the tone and temper of their lan- 
guage — and the inconsistencies which 
ever attend deceit and falsehood — that 
it is but a means towards that purjjosc 
which is so anxiously dlselaimed by its 
authors. To our minds, this is proved 
by imthing more conclusively than by 
the unimportance of the immediate in- 
terest involved in the present question. 
No one pretends that the payment of 
('Iliurch-ratcs is a heavy tax ; on the 
contrary, its amount in any individual 
ease is so small that we scarctfy ever 
hear it mentioned. This, indeed, is 
the boast of the abolitionists — theirs 
v^tliey tell us) is a contest of principle. 
And of what principle ? The principle, 
of course, that no man should pay for 
the support of another man’s religion. 
In tliis avowal of the motives from 
which the question is agitated, is there 
not the surest proof of the true objects 
of the agitators? Can dulness itself 
imagine that if this princijile W'ere once 
recognised in this instance, there would 
be no attempt to .extend it farther ; or 
that such ail attempt would not be aid- 
ed by the “ concession ” — ^that is to say, 
tlic abandonment of duty which is now 
sought to be wrung from us ? 

These, we think (however briefly 
and inadequately expressed), are the 
views which must have occurred to 
every one in contemplating this onini- 
ous measure . W c have said that they 
have already been made so apparent 
by the learning and ability which have 
recently been engaged in defence of 
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our national religion, that it is not out- 
purposa^to dwell on them, but that it 
has appeared to us that a useful com- 
mentary on them might be furnished 
from our own country of Scotland. 
It can scarcely have esc^ed the atten*.. 
tion of our readers that a considerable 
number of the petitions for the aboli- 
tion of the English Church-rates have 
proceeded from this part of the island : 
and as our countrymen have never 
been accused of inattention to their 
own interests, it is surely not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that our petitioners 
have in view the application of the 
principle involved in this measure to 
our own Church Establishment : iif- 
deed, there is no conceivable reason 
why, if adopted in England, it should 
not be applied here. It may, there- 
fore, not be unimportant to enquire, in 
the first place, what would be the eftect 
of its application in this country ? And, 
in the second place, what is the pre- 
cise nature of the interest possessed by 
our Scotch petitioners in such an ap- 
plication of it ? 

- To the first of these enquiries- the 
answer must be, that any such measure 
would not merely tend to the destruc- 
tion of the Scotch Church, but at once 
accomplish it. It is, perhaps, not 
universally known in England that we 
have in this country a provision for 
the maintenance of our parish churches 
of precisely the same nature with the 
Church-rates, and quite as distinct 
from tithes. Without encumbering 
these pages with any historical detail 
on this subject, or any reference to the 
statutes, acts of Council, or judicial • 
determinations, on which the law with 
regard to it is founded, we may merely 
observe that it is a fixed and settled 
rule with us that the proprietors of 
every parLsh, in addition to the pay- 
ment of the clergyman’s stipend (which 
is viewed as a burden on the tithes of 
the parish), are bound to contribute to 
the maintenance of the place of wor- 
shij) ; and, moreover, of the residence 
of the clergyman. The contribution 
for these purposes is imposed by the 
proprietors themselves, by way.of as- 
sessment made for each occasion on 
which such a contribution may be 
needed, — in some instances according 
to the real rent, but in most cases 
according to a certain fixed standard 
which is termed the valued rent” of 
their estates. Here, then, it will be 
observed, there is a most striking simi- 

2 X 
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larity between this legal provision and Ush lawyers, that if the rate-payers 
the Church-rates of England. It has should refuse a rate, it may be fixed 
been argued with regard to the latter, and authorized otherwise,^ and levied 
that they are not, like the tithes, a pro- by legal execution ; nor k it denied 
perty of the Church, but merely a tax tnat cases of this description have 
imposed by the rate-payers themselves occurred in practice. And just so 
for the purposes of the Church ; if, it is with our Scotch assessment, 
however, there is any ground for such If the proprietors of a parish shall vo- 
a distinction, it is one which exists luntarUy assess themselves for the pur- 
eqiially in both these cases. But it is pose for which a contribution may be 
manifest that there is no ground for required, the law will not interpose in 
such a distinction ; the obUgation in the matter ; but if they shall fail to do 
both cases is inherent in the property ; so, then the presbytery, either eac pro- 
and although our Scotch assessment, prio motu, or on the application of any 
having once been imposed and become one interested, may call on them to do 
due, is a burden not on the property, so, and on their refusal, our Supreme 
but only on the proprietor and his Court will compel the requisite con- 
representatives, and therefore does not trlbution. 

pass with the property, it is known to In truth, the more closely we ap- 
every lawyer that this is the case proach this subject, the more we shdl 
with tithe likewise. This assessment be convinced that the two cases run 
is further made, as in England, by the parallel with each other throughout 
votes of the contributors ; and it may nearly their whole course. It would 
be noticed, as a striking circum- appear, no doubt, that in England it 
stance of coincidence between the two is sometimes sought to evade the rate, 
systems, that the majority is deter- either by voting an inadequate or elu- 
mined, not by reference to the amount sory contribution, or by an adjourn- 
of property (which might afford some ment of the vestry when convened for 
countenance to the argument that the the purpose of assessment. This, how- 
two imposts are founded on different ever, is plainly nothing else than a fraud 
principles), but solely by reference to on the law ; and we believe it is the pre- 
numhers, valent opinion that, as such, it is not 

We are sometimes told that in Eng- beyond the reach of the courts corn- 
land the tax in question is vo/tmtary — a petciit to such questions. But, at al> 
singular enough kind of tax surely ; and events, it is not beyond the reach of 
a most comfortable and convenient one. the Legislature; and it really seems 
It turns out, however, on examination, monstrous to say, that because a tax 
that, like other taxes, it is voluntary may be fraudulently evaded, it is therc- 
only until the payment of it is refused, fore, in any legislative discussion of the 
For it seems to be agreed by all Eng- subject, to be spoken of as illegal.* 

* Wc have alrea'dy said that we abstain from entering on any of the legal discussions 
involved in this question, as hardly suited to our pages ; hut we cannot omit merely to 
notice here the pamphlet recently published by the Attorney- General, in the form of a 
letter to Lord Stanley, in vindication of that unforttinate speech which, as our readers 
may remember, was dealt with by his Lordship “ in his best manner.” With all respect 
for BO eminent a lawyer, we must say that this performance seems to us to be one of 
the most unsuccessful pleadings we ever met with, — ^just such a pleading, we think, as 
the author might desire to meet with from a legal adversary. Sir John here admits 
the legality of Church-rates when imposed by the vestry, and the power of enforcing 
payment of them ; and he further admits that, if the vestry shall be called on to assem- 
ble for the purpose of making a rate, and shall refuse to do so, it may he fixed by the 
churchwardens. But then he maintains that, if the vestry shall meet and refuse a 
xate, there is no remedy. He allows that (in conformity with what we have ventured 
to state* on this point), if the refusal of a rate were incompetent, the attempt to evade 
it by adjournment would be regarded by the law as “ a shallow device,” to which no 
countenance could be given ; but he asserts, that when refused by the parishioners, 
there are no means of ob'.aining it. And how does he support a position so suspiciously 
inconsistent with the second of the admissions to which we have just referred ? Why, 
by stating a variety of methods, such as appUcation to a court of law, application to a 
court of equity, and immediate application to the ecclesiastical courts, — which, he as- 
sures us, are not effectual in order to make a rate in such circumstances I After thus 
most needlessly disposing, with a great parade of learning, of the negative side of the 
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It thus appears that the burden of clergy,^ are at present constructed and 
building and repairing a Scotch church maintained on the lowest scale which 
and parsonagCf as distinguished from is consistent with the respectability, or 
the payment of stipend, is, at least in perhaps the of even our simple 

its general nature and principles, in ail Establishment ; but if the legal pro- 
respects similar to the burden of vision for their supp 9 rt were thus 
Church-rates as distinguished from withdrawn, they must speedily fall 
tithe. therefore, the Church-rates into such a state of dilapidation and 
are to be pronounced a grievance ruin as to reduce our national religion 
which ought to be abolished, how arc to a mere name ; and, probably, to 
we to escape the same conclusion render it better, that our people should 
with regard to what are virtually be abandoned at once to the irregular 
nothing else than the Church-rates and perilous elements of the volun- 
of our own country ? Surely they tary system.” 

will not be said to be less a grievance In this observation as to the mean- 
because, as we believe, they are com- ness of our parish churches and par- 
paratively greater in amount, and sonages, we would not be thought to 
of more extensive application in the overlook the manifest improvement in 
maintenance of our National Church ? this matter which, to the' credit of our 
If they are an evil, this of course is landed proprietors, has taken place, 
only an aggravation of it ; and the even within our own memory. But 
hardship which they impose on every to what is that improvement to be 
proprietor in Scotland should, on the ascribed ? Evidently to the system 
l)rinciples of the abolitionists, be re- whereby the maintenance of these 
dressed without delay. Yet every edifices is made to depend on local 
Scotchman knows — and none know contribution. It has often been ob- 
better than most of the petitioners to served that, even sujiposing wo had a 
whom we have referred — that any national fund appropriated to this 
mea^aro for the redress of this griev- purpose, its application would be in 
ance ” would be the death-blow of the many ways more difficult, more ex- 
( 'hurch of Scotland : and for this simple pensive, and more unthrifty, than that 
and unanswerable reason, that there is of a local fund, and that in these 
no other fund from which, directly or points, therefore, there are manifest 
indirectly, the purposes of which we advantages in the latter. But, above 
have spoken could be supplied. Our all, the local support of our eCclesias- 
parish churches, and the houses of our deal edifices seems to us to be recom- 

question, lie conics at length, hoTvever, to the only point at issue — whether, if the Vestry 
thui refuse a rate, the churchwardens can make it of their own authority, and have it 
enforced by application to the competent courts. Sir .lohn maintains that they cannot do 
this : but how does he support his opinion ? Not by citation of legal authorities to that 
effect : for he admits that these are all the other way, and he expressly mentions the opi- 
nions of three legal writers of liigh name, and two reported cases, in which the right of the 
churchwardens thus to fix and enforce a rate is recognised in the most express terms. 
He tells us, to be sure, that these opinions and Judgments arc erroneous ; Imt for this he 
gives us no authority but his own ; and as for his argument on this point, it seems to have 
no bearing whatever on the subject. If wc understand it rightly, it amounts to this, that 
the churchwardens cannot impose a rate in such circumstances, because it has been 
held that, not being liable for church repairs, unless in so far as they have funds in their 
hands for that jiurpose, they cannot impose a retrospective rate — that is to say, a rate 
for the payment of repairs which have already been made by them : than which it has 
never been our fortune, in speech or pamphlet, to meet with a more perfect non sequi- 
tur. We have alw’ays understood that, in legal (juestions, arguments or analogies, even 
if well-founded, were of but small value when opposed to authorilies : hut here there is 
neither argument nor analogy — nay, not even mystification. 

Sir John’s pamphlet, therefore, seems only to afford additional evidence of the sound- 
ness of those legal opinions on this subject to which we have more than once referred 
in the course of these observations. We may add, that it will be found strongly to 
confirm the views which wc have stated as to the bearings of this question on our 
Scotch Church Kstahlishmcnt : for there is not a single sentence of it as to the distinc- 
tion between Church-rates and tithes, and the history of the former as compared with 
the latter, which does not strike at the legal provision for the maintenance of our 
Scotch Churches. 
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mended by the interest and the pride in 
them which it gives to our landed 
proprietors, and the opportunity which 
it ^ords of consulting their liberal 
views, their refined tastes, and their 
pious feelings in the form of them. It 
is clearly from this cause that, in the 
more wealthy parts of Scotland, our 
parishes now begin to vie with each 
other in the architectural character of 
our churches, and in some instances 
of our parsonages also ; and that the 
meagre, rectangular, barn-like struc- 
tures in which the glory of God was 
evidently the last thing in the build- 
ers* thoughts — are gradually giving 
way to edifices in wliich we are pre- 
sented as with the fairest feature of an 
English landscape. This is a view 
of the subject which seems to us to 
extend in many ways far beyond the 
regions of mere taste and refinement : 
Nor do we think that there is any 
subject connected with this question on 
which, in its various aspects, the eye 
of true devotion will dwell with high- 
er interest. 

Neither must we omit to mention 
that, as a necessary consequence of the 
abolition principle, the system which 
has so long been the peculiar pride 
and boast of Scotland — we mean our 
system of parochial education — must 
fall likewise ; for we arc not aware 
of a single circumstance with regard 
to the mode in which a parish school- 
house is supported, which should ex- 
empt it from any objection which can 
be urged with respect to the mainte- 
nance of the Church and parsonage. 
Our school-houses may, in truth, be 
regarded — to a certain extent at least 
— as a part of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment ; and if it be a grievance 
that a Dissenter should be bound to 
contribute to the support of a Presby- 
terian Church, we should like to know 
the grounds on which it can be argued 
that the obligation to maintain a Pres- 
byterian school-house can be imposed 
on him without injustice. 

It may possibly be thought by some 
that these views as to the operation of 
the Church-rate abolition-principle in 
Scotland are rather speculative and 
overstrained ; but we confess that they 
appear to us to be not only the natural, 
but the necessart/ result of that “ equal 
justice ” to both countries, which is the 
favourite theme of our opponents. If 
it be just that the Church-rates should 
be abolished in England, we cannot 


comprehend how it can be just that 
burdens which thus correspond so 
nearly with them should be suffered 
to remain here. We do not say that 
the English Church-rates, and the le- 
gal provisions of the same description 
of which we have spoken with refe- 
rence to our own country, are, in all 
respects, identical. There are, no 
doubt,, some matters of mere form, or 
of mere detail, in which they difter ; 
but we aflinn, without the smallest 
fear of contradiction, that tliey are 
not distinguishable in any circum- 
stance which would aftbrd even a 
pretext for refusing to apply the same 
principle of reform — if such it must be 
called — to both of them. If, then, 
we are to be told tliat there is no rea- 
son to ap])reheTKl that this principle 
of reform will, in the ])resent instance, 
extend beyond England, wt can only 
answer that we have not been able 
to discover, either in the nature of 
the ease, or in our recent political 
history, or in the temper of the pre- 
sent times, any good ground of assu- 
rance on this point ; and that, for 
our own ])art, we should just as soon 
believe tliat any other pestilenee, 
moral, political, or physical, would 
be bounded by the ideal line which 
separates the two kingdoms. 

But this is not all ; for it can hard- 
ly fail to be ohsiTved by any one who 
has attended to thi» suhjt‘et, that if 
there is really a grievance in the pay- 
ment of Church-rates, or any hurtln^u 
which may correspond to them, it is a 
grievance uhich jiresses with far 
■greater weight, or, at least, which 
exists to a far greater extent in this 
country than in England. We have 
no accurate information as to the 
nimibei: of English rate-payers who 
dissent from the Established Church ; 
but wc believe it Ix'ars hut a sundl 
proportion to the number of those 
W’ho belong to it. But how is it 
ill Scotland ? We are sure that we 
are within bounds when wc say that 
one- half' of the property which con- 
tributes to the maintenance of our 
parish churches is iu the hands (d* 
Episcopalians. It may no doubt be 
said with perfect truth, and it surely 
never can be said but to their honour, 
that this class of proprietors have 
not yet discovered that they arc 
subjected to any hardship in thus sup- 
porting the established religion of the 
country ; and though no doubt Bis- 
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sentersy they will be admitted on all 
hands to have ever been the most 
strenuous opponents of that voluntary 
principle which lies at the root of the 
present question. But if the Disscnt- 
ters of England are really aggrieved 
in this matter, here is obviously a 
grievance of far greater magnitude; 
and it is for our adversaries to explain 
why it has not hitherto been brought 
into view', and — if their arguments have 
any foundation — on what principle it 
can continue unredressed. 

From this plain statement of this 
question, as it bears on our own 
Church Establishment, two considera- 
tions, seem to arise, which, in our hum- 
ble judgment, cannot be pressed too 
strongly, the first of them, on the no- 
tice of our legislators, and the second 
on the attention of certain would-be 
legislators for the English Church, in 
this part of the kingdom. 

Ill the first place, then, we would 
ask our legislators w'hether, in sanc- 
tioning this measure for the relief of 
the English Dissenters, they have 
duly w eighf'd its (*ftect on the Church 
F.'itiiblishmeiit of Scotland? We can- 
not, in th(‘ face of alt exiierience on 
tills iioiiit, flatter oursehes that oiir 
Scottish interests occupy a vf^r-y large 
space in the august mind of Parlia- 
ment : We have not yet, like our 
Irish frieiidh, learned the secret of our 
(nvii importance ; hut still we per- 
suade ourselves that the maintenance 
or subversion of our National Church 
is not a matter of absolute iiidiftercnce 
to any branch of the legislature. If, 
therefore, it can be proved — and we 
tliink the proof on this subject is com- 
j)lete — that the measure for the aboli- 
tion of the English Church-rates 
involves, in principle at least, the ruin 
of our (>hurch Establishment, are w'e 
not entitled to ask the authors and the 
supporters of that measure how they 
reconcile this with their professions of 
friendship — or at any rate, their dis- 
(damatioiis of hostility — to the national 
religion ? Have they ever considered 
W'hether the blow which is thus aimed 
at the Church of England would reach 
ns at all ? And if not, is it unworthy 
of them to enquire w'hat, in that event, 
might be its consequences, and whether, 
from its destruction of the humbler 
fabric of Presbyterianism, it might 
not recoil with tenfold force on the 
more stately and imposing structure 
at which it was originally directed? 


There may be those who will treat the 
apprehensions indicated in such ques- 
tions as idle and chimerical : and we 
would hope that they arc right in do- 
ing so. But if they arc, it can only 
be from the forbearance of those who, 
on this side of the Border, possess an 
interest in the present question ; and 
we have no scruple in saying that, if 
the demand of the English Dissenters 
shall be conceded, on this forbearance 
the legislature at least has no right to 
calculate. Neither, we think, ought 
they to calculate on it ; for assuredly 
no man ever did or can calculate the 
consequences of legislating, not with a 
view to the removal of specific evils, 
but in furtherance of an attempt to 
extort the acknowledgment of abstract 
political principles. 

In the second place, we would put 
it to such of our countrymen as may 
have joined, whether by petition or 
otherwise, in the present clamour 
against the English Church-rates, in 
the honest conviction that the law on 
this subject imposes a hardship on the 
English Dissentfirs, which is unknown 
in our part of the island, whether tins 
view of the close similarity between 
the Church-rates, and our own legal 
provisions for the maintenance of pa- 
rish-churches, ought not powerfully to 
influence their judgment with respect 
to this measure? We believe there 
are many of these persons who have 
never considered the burdens, which 
we have shown to correspond to the 
Church-rates of England, as the sub- 
ject of the slightest complaint or objec- 
tion ; indeed, we are cerhdn that the 
justice and propriety of them are fully 
acquiesced in by all who do not openly 
advocate the voluntary system, or, in 
other words, the total abolition of our 
National Church. By no other class 
of persons has the abolition of these 
burdens, for the relief of our Scotch 
Dissenters, ever been contemplated as 
within the range of possibility ; for 
every Scotchman knows and feels that 
the existence of the Chimch Establish- 
ment depend^ as essentially on them 
as on the stipends of the clergy ; and 
that, if they should be removed, there 
is no source from which the want could 
be supplied. This is so manifest — the 
destruction of the Establishment is 
here so plainly involved, that we are 
not aware that even the voluntaries 
themselves have ever hinted at the 
abolitioi^ of these provisions as a mea* 
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sure distinct and separate from that 
ulterior design to which the abolition 
of the Church-rates has been artfully 
chosen as the preparative. This, then, 
brings the present question, so far as 
this country is concerned, within a 
narrow compass. Those among us who 
have advocated the abolition of the 
Church-rates as a peculiar grievance of 
the English Dissenters, have done so 
in error as to the true nature of the 
question, and its bearing on our own 
Church ; and with respect to all others 
who have taken part in this matter, 
we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that they have made common 
cause with the English abolitionists 
for the destruction of all ‘Church 
Establishments. 

This last view of the matter is per- 
haps even more conclusively establish- 
ed by that other circumstance with 
regard to our Scottish agitators on 
this question, to which we alluded as 
a separate subject of consideration in 
the commencement of these remarks 
— we mean the total absence, on their 
part, of any other interest in this mea- 
sure. We have said that one-half of 
the property liable to the burden of 
maintaining our parish churches be- 
longs to persons who are not mem- 
bers of our Church Establishment, 
but of the Church of England; but 
that no complaint on this subject has 
ever yet been heard from them. We 
may truly add, that, with exceptions 
too trivii to be even named, these 
are the only class of Dissenters who 
possess such property. Is it, then, 
for their sake that our Scotch peti- 
tioners have busied themselves with 
this question ? Credulous indeed 
must he be, within the precincts of 
whose belief such a notion has ever 
found a dwelling. Is it in sympathy 
with their Dissenting brethren of 
England that they have done so? — 
Thw is their own account of the mat- 
ter ; and in one sense it is unquestion- 
ably the true one. But tlieir sympathy 
(except perhaps in those few cases of 
brror to which we lately referred) 
is not with the pretended grievance 
of their English brethren, but with 
their real grievance — ^the intolerable 
mevance of a Church Establishment. 
We believe that of the English aboli- 
tionists themselves, there are but an 
inconsiderable proportion who are 
rate-payers ; and it is difficult enough 
to believe that such persons, having 
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no immediate interest in the matter, 
should yet take part in it, without that 
more remote interest in it which 
seems to us to be the key to all the 
difficulties of this question. But it is 
absolutely incredible that any consi- 
derable number of persons in this 
country, without such immediate in- 
terest, should concern themselves with 
such a subject on any other view — 
unless, indeed, they should do so 
merely in order to bolster up a 
Ministry, who, in introducing this 
measure in order to propitiate the 
enemies of the Church, have added 
another to their many claims to that 
contempt which is the sure portion of 
folly and meanness. 

We have sometimes heard it asked, 
what advantage that class of our 
Scotch Dissenters, who, without con- 
tributing in any form to the mainte- 
nance of our Establiishmeiit, thus con- 
cern themselves in this question, can 
contemplate as likely to accrue to 
them from the downfal of the Eng- 
lish Church, and the consequent 
downed of our own ? They can 
scarcely hope in that event (it is said) 
for any new distribution of ecclesias- 
tical revenues, in which they should 
be included : nay, they can scarcely 
hope to retain those gratuities which 
at present they are in some instances 
content to receive, not })erljaps in the 
most perfect consistency with their 
own professed tenets. Tliose who 
argue thus, manifest a strange igno- 
rance of the true sources of the volun- 
tary principle. Our dissenting clergy 
who maintain this principle, have 
evidently just the same interest in the 
demolition of the Church Establish- 
ment which actuates any other de- 
scription of levellers in the furtherance 
of their work of destruction. They 
imagine (whether justly or not is of 
little import) that the field of their 
ambition, and the sources of their 
profit, would be thus enlarged, so as. to 
be bounded only by their own talents 
and enterprise: their views are in 
fact precisely the views oi free trade ^ 
and they contend as against the ob- 
structions of a great monopoly. We 
are afraid, likewise, that there arc 
not awanting among them various un- 
equivocal symptoms of feelings of 
even a more questionable character: 
— feelings of enmity, which, deep- 
rooted as they would seem to be, have 
yet apparently no better cause than 
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the mere inferiority of wealth and 
station. This is a subject on which 
it would be painful for us to dwell ; 
but we may at least say« that if such 
feelings are not more prevalent among 
this class of persons than charity 
would wish to believe^ they have in 
most instances been singularly unfor- 
tunate in the expression of their opi- 
nions. We would by no means affirm 
that all our Scotch voluntaries are 
guided by such views or sentiments ; 
oh the contrary, we arc persuaded 
that tliere are some of them who act 
solely and exclusively on the con- 
scientious conviction, that the cause of 
true religion is injured, and not pro- 
moted by a Church Establishment; 
but we are equally persuaded, that 
with the great majority, this convic- 
tion is at least powerfully aided by 
these more secular influences. If we 
arc wrong in this opinion, we can 
only say that the fault is not ours ; 
for, with one single exception^ we have 
never yet met with a speech or a 
treatise in the voluntary cause, which 


was*not marked throughout with the 
most common and repulsive features 
of Radicalism. 

But we are not called on here to 
trace ^ the origin of the voluntary 
principle ; it is enough to say, that in 
every view which can be taken of our 
present subject, that principle, pre- 
vailing as it now unfortunately does 
among by far the greater number of 
our Scotch Dissenters — excepting al- 
ways the Episcopalians, among whom 
it is Absolutely unknown — must be re- 
garded as the chief ground on which 
any portion of our countrymen have 
taken part in a (pcstion so foreign to 
their usual thoughts, so indifierent 
to their immediate interests, and so' 
far removed from their ordinary 
sources of information. We are con- 
vinced that there is scarcely a man of 
them who knows at this moment what 
the English Church-rates really arc, 
or who cares what they are, unless in 
so far as they may be supposed to 
form an assailable point of our Church 
Establishment.* 


* Tliis is an oljsorvntion which, — so far, at least, as ignorance is concerned, — might 
obviously be extended a good deal farther. We conceive it to bo self-evident, that 
those alone who arc habitually resident in England, can be sufficiently familiar with 
the working of the Church-rate system, to form a sound opinion on it ; and certain- 
ly wo should not have presumed to say a word on this subject, except on the testi- 
mony of such persons. This is a circumstance of the utmost weight in every view of 
this (]Ucstion ; and assuredly it ought not to be lost sight of in considering the recent 
result of it in the House of Commons. The Ministerial majority was certainly by no 
means large ; but if wo shall throw out of view those Scotch and Irish Members, who 
(not 1o express ourselves more strongly on this j)oint) cannot possibly be thought of 
competent authority on such a question, we shall And that Ministers must have been in 
a most decided minority. We are glad to sec, from the Edinburgh Courant of this 
day (Thursday, 20th April), that this rational view of the matter is strongly founded 
on, in a protest by several of the more intelligent members of the Edinburgh Town 
Council against the interference of that worshipful body in this question : — 

“ Dr Neill,” we are there told, “ handed in the following reasons of dissent and 
protest against the resolution of the Council on Tuesday last, to petition both Houses 
of Parliament in favour of the Irish Corporations Bill, and the English Church-rates 
Bill 

“ 1. Because the Town Council does not represent the public of Edinburgh in poli- 
tical matters, and is not therefore justified in thus thrusting such petitions on the 
Houses of Parliament, virtually in name of the community ; particularly when it is evi- 
dent that the solo object is to render aid to an Administration, the very existence of 
which notoriously depends on conciliating the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the 
enemies of the Established Churches in Great Britain, and in thwarting and depressing 
the friends of Protestantism and Protestant Establishments in the two countries. 

“ 2. Because the present Irish Corporations Bill ought to bo considered by Scottish 
Presbyterians as peculiarly objectionable, inasmuch as the necessary effect of passing it 
would be to place the entire management of many of the towns of Ireland, and the 
funds of the incorporations, in the hands of persons under the immediate and absolute 
influence of Popish priests, and thus not only to arrest the progress of Protestantism in 
that country, but perhaps to pave the way for its overthrow. 

** 3. Because the nature and bearing of the proposed Church-rates Bill on the true 
interests of England, must be better understood and judged of by the English members 
of the House of Commons than by Town Councillors of Edinburgh ; yet it is well 
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In the close of these few remarks, 
we would once more observe, that we 
have approached this question in order 
merely to point out some of its bearings 
on our own National Church, and to 
indicate the vie'ws of those among us 
who have engaged in the recent agita< 
tion of it ; and that, as we have there- 
fore abstained from entering into any 
of its details, we have refrained alto- 
gether from noticing the juggling and 
fraudulent scheme by which the 
Church-rates are proposed to be^sup- 
plied. That scheme, both with re- 
spect to the English Church itself, 
and the lessees of its property, we re- 
gard as a scheme of confiscation in 
its worst and most corrupt form : And 
even if it were otherwise unobjection- 
able, we should strenuously protest 
against it, on the plain and obvious 
ground, that by throwing the main- 
tenance of “ the fabric of the Church” 
on Church property, it directly aids 
the views of the enemies of the Esta- 
blishment, by depriving it in so far of 
its proper national character. On 
this subject, however, wc deem it un- 
necessary to enter ; the more espe- 
cially as it must be evident to all who 
arc in the least degree conversant 
with the subject, that if the abolition 
principle were to be recognised, con- 
fiscation itself could not supply any 
similar fund for the support of our 
Scotch Churches. 

Without therefore, detaining our 
readers by adverting either to this or 
any of the various other views of the 
subject, which have elsewhere been so 
ably illustrated, we would merely ask 
in conclusion, and with reference to 
those points to which we have endea- 
voured to direct attention, whether it 
is possible for any rational being ho- 
nestly to maintain, that the national 
religion would not be endangered by a 
measure which is so obviously de- 
manded with a view to its destruc- 
tion, and the extension of which, to 
this part of the kingdom, must in a 
few years render ours an Establish- 
ment without churches, and without 
residences for our clergy ? We are 
convinced, that nothing, save the most 


inveterate political prejudice, could in- 
duce any conscientious person in his 
right mind to hesitate for an instant in 
answering this question. We believe, 
moreover, that it is a question as to 
which even political prejudice is al- 
ready fast giving way ; and that the 
Ministry find to their cost, that in 
this portentous measure they have 
mistaken their influence with many of 
their own adherents. What course 
they may pursue in attempting to re- 
trieve their error, we cannot presume 
to conjecture: We pretend not to 
calculate the resources of their dis- 
honesty, or to fathom the depths of 
their degradation. We feci assured, 
however, that in this direction at least, 
their revolutionary progress must be 
arrested ; and that neither force nor 
fraud will yet prevail in a contest 
where we have every thing to protect 
which a pation can value, and every 
thing to avert which it can fear. 
The security of our National Church 
is indeed “ the question of questions 
and it is felt to be so, by that portion 
of our people which forms the true 
strength of the country. Assailed by 
the vulgar hatred of the obscene and 
grovelling herd of infidels, and the 
deeper enmity of Papists and Volun- 
taries” — betrayed by a weak, sordid, 
self-seeking Government, and their 
obsequious and an- British majority of 
the House of Commons, — who shall 
yet doubt, that--‘‘ a fortress at once, 
and a temple ” — built on the sure foun- 
dation of a peoph‘’s love — our Protest- 
ant Establishment will bid defiance to 
them all? In the humblest edifice 
which rears its modest form among 
the graves of their fathers, there is a 
charm in the sight of our simplest vil- 
lagers — in the sound of the church- 

going bell” there is a music to their 
inmost hearts, of which the motley 
and party-coloured tribe of church- 
reformers evidently know nothing ; 
nor perhaps has this ignorance of 
feelings, the oldest and the most 
changeless which bind us to our native 
land, ever been more clearly evinced 
than in the' present measure. 


known that a majority of the English members entirely disapprove of the measure in 
question.” 

We think our readers will acknowledge, that though the Irish Corporations Bill does 
not belong to our present subject — except, indeed, as it forms a part of the same sys- 
tem of attack on our National Church — ^yet this protest is well worthy of being thus 
given entire, and does high honour to its authors. 
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SIERRA LEONE. 


No spot of the earth labours under 
a worse reputation than our little 
anti-slave colony on the western side 
of the mighty African continent. 
Misery and mortality, swamps and 
savages, hot winds, miasmata, tomb- 
stones, fogs in which pestilence covers 
the soil like a perpetual shroud, and 
the 3^110 w fever slaying at every 
season of the year, form the picture 
ill the brains of Europe. Yet Sierra 
Leone may still say something for 
itself. Not that we have the slightest 
desire to palliate the slightest of its 
ataual evils, nor the least imaginahlc 
wish to try whether its climate might 
act with greater effect on the cuticle 
of rhe King of Ashantee, or our own. 
As to other points, we look with as 
much disrespect as the matter can de- 
serve, upon all efforts, if such have 
been made, to raise a mercantile profit 
out of a religious illusion. But lot 
jii.-^tice he done even to Sierra Leone. 
Black as it may he, it may have here 
and there a tinge of white. Provi- 
dence has done few things on this 
earth in which the evil is not relieved 
by some evidence of good ; and now 
forgetting all that has been said by 
those who have seen Africa only in 
a map, and known its qualities only^ 
in a newspaper, we shall give a few 
sketches of it from one who has trod 
the soil, looked about him with com- 
mon sense eyes, and after eating, 
dnnking, and sojourning there, has 
actually returned to tell the tale — a 
tale that he has told truly, plcasautl}^, 
and picturesquely. 

It must be owmed that the author’s 
introduction to this settlement was 
inauspicious. In the first pages of 
his volumes he acknowledges that the 
whole crew, with but a single excep- 
tion, and that one not himself, felt 
singularly depressed at their near ap- 
proach to the Afri(jan shore ; that the 
atmosphere, wliich had been clear, 
seemed suddenly to thicken into mist ; 
that the sea had grown sluggish, the 
dolphins and tropic birds had fled ; 
that the passengers moped, the sailors 
grew silent, and the captain often for- 


sook his chart for reading books of 
grave meditation. In fact, the stories 
of the White Man’s Grave ** had 
laid their heavy hand upon the ship ; 
and while no man suffered himself to 
think that his own fate was to be de- 
cided, every man looked with a sinis- 
ter eye upon the fate of his friend. 
Tl^ first sight of the shore was in 
keeping. It was a low, shelvy 
land, extending beyond all view in an 
uniformly dead level.” Upon that 
shore the caj)tain of the British sur- 
veying ship had been destro^^ed the 
year before by savages. At length 
the scene improved. Blue mountains 
shot up in the distance ; when the sun 
set, which it did with rapidity new to 
the European eye, the mountains be- 
came visible again by the multitude 
of their fires, the flames of burning 
forests ! At length, dashes of phos- 
phoric light along the waters an- 
nounced the coming of a boat, and in 
a few minutes more the pilot sprang 
up the side ; a black, witli the free- 
dom of an Englishman, the tone of a 
Y’ankee, and the cunning of a negro. 
The dialogue ’was characteristic. 

‘‘ How far is it to the town?” 
asked the Captain. 

A few, I guess,” w'as the answer. 

Shall wo not soon drop an- 
chor?” 

** When we get there, I judge.” 

The Captain now made a different 
tack. 

Pray, is the colony considered 
healthy at present ? ** 

More or less, I expect.” 

Have there been many deaths 
among the wdiite residents lately ? ” 

“ Can’t ye clew up the mainsail ? ” 
was the sole reply. 

The Captain, thus foiled, and super- 
seded in his command, quietly de- 
scended into the cabin, opened his 
book, and appeared no more upon the 
deck. 

On reaching the shore in the pilot- 
boat, all Sierra Leone seemed to have 
gone to bed. Not a light was to be 
seen from the windows. All was 
still. The forest-fires were bfllden by 
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an intervening hill. All was silent^ 
dark, and stifling. The heat^ even at 
sea, had for some days been most re- 
laxing. The sailors had walked the 
deck nearly naked; the passengers 
longed to follow their example^ and 
the chief comfort was derived from a 
hope that it might be cooler on land. 
This, however, was a grand mistake. 
** I had no sooner landed,” says the 
narrative, than a furnace seemed to 
have opened its parching breath on 
me. The first feeling was th^ of 
suffocation, succeeded by a su^en 
faintness which had nearly caused a 
fall ; a volume of heat rushed from 
the ground, and some moments elapsed 
before I could proceed, leaning on the 
muscular arm of my guide.” But 
even night in Africa is all alive. The 
air above and the earth beneath teem- 
ed with sound. The buz of innumer- 
able insects filled the ear. All was 
the whiz and hum of these swarming 
and creeping things. On reaching 
the house of the chief justice, bells 
and knockers being unknown, the 
krooman, his guide, gave notice of his 
coining by a loud cry. A crowd of ser- 
vants with lanterns and torches instant- 
ly rushed out. But they made a totally 
different display from ‘‘the negroes, 
with flat noses and fouleau lips, whom 
we see begging through the streets in 
London. As well might we attempt 
to study the Arabian horse from the 
jade that moans in the shafts of a sand 
cart.” The slaves who find their 
way from the West Indies are wholly 
unlike the majority of the free natives 
of Africa, and are chiefly the offspring 
of despised tribes. While among 
the free natives, “as noble features, 
as lofty an expression, and as fine 
countenances may be discovered, as 
Europe could offer.” The group 
which thus poured forth were chiefly 
3muths,all dressed alike, in the simplest 
of liveries. Loose white trowsers, 
and a white shirt, very full and open, 
contrasting strongly with the jet of 
head and chest, arms and feet. “ 1 
never saw a body of servants pictu- 
resque before. Those certainly were 
SQ. 

Morning came, and the African 
landscape burst on his eye in all the 
richness of its unrivalled vegetation. 

Immediately in front rose the Bar- 
rack hill, Leicester mountain, and the 
Sugar Loaf beyond ; a peak of nearly 
three thousand feet in height, clothed 


to the summit with forests of palm^ 
locust, and wild cotton-trees, whose 
lofty and rich foliage brought the view 
apparently, close to the eye. Wide 
streets presented an assemblage of 
houses and huts of every shape, ma- 
terial, and style of architecture ; each 
generally surrounded by gardens, 
crowded with the dark orange and 
lime-trees, the soft green banana and 
plantain with their broad leaf, and the 
gorgeous papan, whose slender shaft, 
graced by a handful of leaves and a 
cluster of green and orange fruit, 
creates the idea of a vegetable beau of 
refined lankness sumptuously equipped 
with tliick ringlets and luscious whis- 
kers.” 

The population was equally new to 
the European eye. Groups of girls 
came doMm the mountain’s side, carry- 
ing oil their heads calabashes filled 
with red and black opines, bananas, 
water-melons, and the other southern 
fruits ; with them came matrons car- 
rying their black piccaninies. Men 
followed, bringing bundles of coarse 
grass, fresh cut, for the Freetown horses. 
Strings of convicts, fettered together 
by clanking chains, dragged them- 
selves to their compulsory labours. 
All was bustle and activity. 7'he mar- 
ket-place, the general focus of all, was 
naturally an extraordinary spectacle, 
at least so far as variety of clothing 
and colour could make it such. It 
presented a moving mass of screaming, 
quarrelling, and bartering personages. 
Blacks, browns, siennas, bistres, se- 
pias, umbers, jet, ebony, and carbon- 
ated ; such as might have arisen from 
the ashes of Pompeii or Herculaneum 
after being charred. 

A large portion of the western coast 
of Africa always w^ears a repulsive 
look. It is almost a flat from Senegal 
in IG deg. north, to Cape Patmos in 
4 deg. south, the noble promontory 
of Sierra Leone rising to break this 
monotony, like the Pyramids in the 
desert. The peninsula is nearly tri- 
angular, extending from Cape Sierra 
Leone on the west, in latitude 8 deg. 
and 30 min. north and south, 13 deg. 
40 min. west. The river Bunas forms 
its eastern boundary ; the ocean washes 
it from the Cape to Kote’s river. Two 
sides and the centre on mountains and 
valleys, fiiled with evergreen forest. 
It was discovered in i442 by the Por- 
tuguese, and in 1793, an English trad- 
ing company purchased a few acres 
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from the nativeg ; the settlement has 
been since increased by treaty. The 
nnhealthiness of the peninsula to Eu- 
ropeans has often been brought before 
the public ; but the knowledge of this 
painful fact has produced a beneficial 
change in the general residence. In- 
stead of crowding the settlement with 
European troops and functionaries^ 
the whole number of whites, carrying 
on the various clerkships, does not ex- 
ceed eighty, in a population upwards of 
30,000 blacks. 

It is an old European custom to de- 
ride the negro understanding, and 
undoubtedly there are tribes which 
exhibit but little intellectual vigour. 
But there arc others whicli show in a 
remarkable degree* the qualities of 
steadiness, determination, and indus- 
try. Among those arc the Kroomen 
of Sierra Leone. Their nation lies 
about 400 miles to the south of the 
peninsula. The Krooman, in Africa, 
is what the (lallcgo is in Spain ; the 
man who travels for work does the 
hardest work with the most indefatig- 
able perseverance, and does it all sim- 
ply to obtain a sum of money siiffi- 
ci jnt finally to establish him in his own 
country. Paddling his shallow canoe, 
the solitary Krooman commits himself 
to the long voyage on his stormy 
ocean. The canoe is peculiarly liable 
to upset. He swims like a porpoise 
by its side, rights it, bales out the 
water, paddles through the waves 
again ; and if he can but escape tlie 
pirates of his own colour, who seize all 
whM they can passing along shore, 
he arrives at the colony where he is 
to begin the labours of fortune-making. 
On his arrival, he generally enters as 
a sort of apprentice under a master of 
his own tribe, and after two or three 
years sets up for himself. He takes 
apprentices in his turn, and receives 
tlieir wages. Of twenty shillings a- 
moiith earned by himself, he probably 
does not spend one. He is sparing in 
his expenses, frugal in his diet, and 
pays no tailor’s bills. At the age of 
forty, he has generally come within 
sight of the grand object. He has 
amassed about thirty pounds sterling ; 
but he does not carry the coin away 
with him. Its use is nearly unknown 
in Kroo-land. He lays it out in mar- 
ketable articles, and returns to dwell 
with his people as a gentleman. 

Another remarkable circumstance is, 
their dwelling without females while 
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they continue in the state of labour- 
ers. There are no Kroo- women,” 
says Mr Rankin, « in Sierra Loone. 
It would answer no good purpose to 
bring them. The Kroos are practi- 
cal political economists of the modern 
school, and do not w'ed until mature 
age and adequate income justify ma- 
trimony. Kroo-town, therefore, pre- 
sents the unrivalled instance of a ba- 
chellor village. I have strolled through 
the clusters of the square, loosely 
wattled sheds ranged without order, 
unfurnished and comfortless, which 
constitute this most strange suburb 
of Freetown, and thought of monas- 
teries. Groups of naked men were 
seen, busy in low -voiced gossip- pa- 
laver, or lying drowsily on the bare 
ground, courting sleep, before huts 
without windows, and scarcely of suf- 
ficient size to permit a tall man to ex- 
tend his limbs. But no woman could 
be espied ! Hut after hut presents the 
same dull scene ; the earth, the hovel, 
and the inhabitant, alike motionless, 
and of similar tint. About a thou- 
sand males are congregated in this 
community of bachelors. The silence 
which broods over this quarter of the 
unmarried suggests reflections.” 

The Kroos even venture to try their 
strength in logic.® “ Kas argued cle- 
verly on the existence of Satan, w’/i/cA 
he disbelieved. His arguments hinged 
on want of personal evidence, the ba- 
lance of probabilities, and the oppo- 
sition of experience. Now, faith in 
Satan is the keystone of Aff icaii theo- 
logy. So that Kas’s hardihood in de- 
nying it was not so marvellous as his 
daring to allow himself at first to spe- 
culate on such mysteries.” European 
knowledge, especially in the shape of 
reading, is not popular among the 
Kroo nation, and the learned in books, 
on their return, arc put in Coventry. 
But with some the passion is so strong, 
that it has actually induced them to 
forsake their countrymen and return, 
to Freetown. I have seen such 
busily employed with slate and pencil 
working multiplication sums of gi- 
gantic dimensions for sheer amuse- 
ment.” More than this, he is a mu- 
sician, and plays a little native Ij'^re, 
with grass for strings, and a calabash 
for sounding board, not in the usual 
eternal twang of the African, but to 
pretty melodies. More than this, he 
IS an athlete of the first quality, and 
the only one of his colour who ever 
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takes ex^cise for amusement. He 
delights in 'wrestling matches ; makes 
a preliminary pantomime for the sport ; 
wrestles in a regular ring, and after 
exhibiting the most extraordinary agi- 
lity in bounding round this ring, and 
displaying his fine proportions, rushes 
on his antagonist, and finishes the game 
by throwing him over his head. Yet this 
rough treatment prodiic.es no ill blood. 
If the neck of the vaiupiished is not 
broken, he takes his defeat as a matter 
of fortune ; cherishes hopes of future 
victory ; returns to the lists on the 
first opportunity, and, as chance hap- 
pens to all men, sometimes transfers 
the laurel to his own black brow. 
The Kroomcn are i)hilosophers too ; 
and Diogenes himself might envy the 
composure with which they bear the 
scorn of the idle N egroes and Maroons, 
while they are daily gathering the 
circulating medium of the colony into 
their pouches. In another point, too, 
they show a sense wliich ought to be 
an example to many an European. 
Sierra Leone has it politics, and as in- 
tricate ones as tin* ('abinct of St 
J^etersburg. The Krooman alone sees 
all the affairs of state pass without 
giving himself a moment’s trouble on 
the subject. His business is to make 
money and begonia. lie lca\cs the 
idlers to make themselves busy, if they 
will, in matters of Govcrniiient. On 
one point still more trying he di.s- 
plays the most perfect calmness. 
As their determined bachelorship is 
known, the Kroos arc, of course, re- 
markably unj)opular with the ladies. 
The name of Krooman is never pro- 
nounced from female lips but with the 

utmost contempt “ Were a sable 

Juliet to forget herself so far as to 
look with equanimity u])on a Kroo 
Romeo, she wovdd lose grarlc at once.” 
Happily for the Kroomeii, they are 
not ordered by their masters to love. 

Hard 'W'ork, "wrestling, and sleep fill 
up their time ; they are ungallant, 
without doubt ; but they please them- 
selves.” On the whole, we cannot but 
regard them as very sensible fellows. 

Africa has abundant luxuries, but 
the European appetite is disqualified 
by the heat from enjoying them. 
There are other and worse drawbacks. 
The insects are innumerable : they 
would be enough, in our apprehension, 
to turn any banquet into the banquet 
of Tantalus. The profusion of viands, 
fhuts^ and wines, at the European 
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tables, and the most hospitable recep- 
tion, are not enough for happiness^ 
w'here they have such accompaniments 
as these The variegated locust, 
painted purple, red, and green, leap- 
ing into the soup plate, the large black 
cricket plunging into the wdne glass, 
the fat- bodied mantis plumping into 
the hot spiced pepper pot.” As to 
temperature, every contrivance to 
create a cool sensation fails. In vain 
the refreshing orange and lime flower 
float in the finger glass ; in vain the 
■water in its porous redware jar evapo- 
rates, and sprinkles the globular sur- 
face with dew ; in vain the claret, Ma- 
deira, and Sauterne, have been for 
hours exposed to the sea breeze, the 
bottles encased in wet cotton, and 
standing in a cooler. Heat reigns 
triumphant, favoured by the cloth 
clothing ceremoniously "worn at such 
times.” 

The Governor set out on a tour cd* 
inspection, and Mr Rankin wat in- 
vited to accompany him. Tlicy em- 
barked in one of the vessels appointed 
fur hunting the slave ships into the 
creeks, a Kasee, mounting two carron- 
adcs and a long eighteen gnu. The 
view, as the vessel moved out from the 
shore under the influence of a scarcely 
perceptible breeze, had all the lustre 
of tropical scener}". The coast was a 
succession of amphitheatres of moun- 
tains sheeted w ith forest. The sea was 
instinct with life ; fleets of the purple 
and golden nautilus floated by ; and 
troops of the flying fish darted through 
the air, like troops of swallow^ till 
they dropp(;d into the side of a wave, 
or, w'ith the fin refreshed by merely 
touching the crest of the surge, swept 
onwards again in a new course. The 
power of the sun was excessive. One 
of the officers who threw a hook into 
the water, and thus exposed his hand 
for half an hour, had it blistered and 
swollen. The niglit was passed on 
deck, under an awning. The mag- 
nificence of the tropical night is pro- 
verbial. The darkness of the heaven 
seems solid. The stars imbedded in 
it have the lustre of gems, they bum 
by reflection in the smooth waters ; 
those waters themselves often burning 
with the blue phosphoric light of the 
medusae. As the vessel slowly floated 
on, the mountains showed their suc- 
cessive fires. This is the mode of 
clearing the wilderness for cultivation. 
The forest is set on' flames, the jimgle 
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blazes^ the whole fearful population of 
both are put to the instant rout> or 
consumed, the leopards and snakes are 
exiled, and man settles in their room. 

York, the present boundary of the 
voyage, was reached, and preparations 
were made to receive the high func- 
tionary. A company of negro militia 
came down to the beach, suff'dRng 
under the accumulated evils of disci- 
pline, dust, and heat. The negroes 
abhor our broad cloths, our caps, 
belts, and all the ])arapharnalia of regu* 

• lar soldiership. Hut, whether in India, 
Africa, or the West Indies, we button 
up, tie down, brace and belt men, to 
whom nakedness is second nature, and 
this too in climates where the human 
skin seems almost too much to carry. 
But this is all according to the law of 
the Horse Guards ; and the etiquette 
of the temperate zone establishes the 
absurdity at the line. Rut the happier 
race beyond the law of the Horse 
Guards were in all their original de- 
light. Millions of huge crimson ants 
were gathering on the sand, ap})ar- 
enlly to join in the review. Wild 
^%)arrois were screaming. Shoals of 
ii'sh were leainng out of the waters, as 
if lor joy. Tlie naked population of 
York were full of gratulation at the 
coming of de G obbernan man.” All 
was glee, but the unlucky company of 
negro warriors, ‘‘ who stood stiff and 
erect in their uniform, wearing the 
look of a devoted band, standing in 
the furnace-flame of the sun.” 

But the subject assumes a more im- 
portant aspect when the colony is 
regarded as an outlet for that vast 
swelling of population which is yearly 
propelled from Britain to the ends 
of the earth. The general objection 
is, the unhealthiness of the soil. But 
this, Mr llankin observes, “ has 
been idly magnified by the love of the 
terrific, and the report has been main- 
tained by policy on the one hand and 
ignorance on the other.” There can 
be no doubt, that a good deal of mys- 
tification on this head has been long 
sustained. There can be as little 
doubt, that the insalubrity of any land 
is to be but imperfectly calculated 
from the deaths of European captains 
of ships, military officers, and high 
salaried civilians. Those classes in- 
variably live under the tropic as they 
would live in the London Tavern ; 
practise no restraint in eating, drink- 
ing, or any indul^nce of home j are 
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^stitute of all exercise ; and thus, feast- 
ing and fattening, suddenly drop into 
tire grave, to the surprise of nobody 
who sees tlieir habits on the spot, and 
to the terror of all who hear nothing 
but thatthey have been killed by Sierra 
Leone. Temperance, regimen, atten- 
tion to the changes of climate, and 
moderate but regular exertion, would 
disarm the evil, and the triumph would 
be repaid by the possession of the richest 
territory perhaps on the surface of the 
globe. T iic spoittatieous produce of the 
ground, the very weeds of this region, 
arc among the most imjiortant articles 
of cultivation and commerce in all 
other parts of the earth ; jialm-oil, 
vanilla, coflee, indigo, gums of va- 
rious kinds, Indian rubber, jesuits* 
bark, jalap, and a whole host of drugs 
and dye-woods, covering the ground 
in the wild luxuriance of nature. 
Sugar, cinnamon, spices, and tobacco, 
arc easily the result of culture. And 
in this land, where largo farms may 
be purchased for scarcely more than 
the expense of registering, the wages 
of the labourc'r are eight])eiice or ten- 
pcnco a-day. ** I could not help,” 
says this animated and intelligent 
writer, “ indulging in the vision of a 
white settlement at York. The mind's 
eye beheld tlie comfortable homo of an 
industrious farmer bi)ecdily raised by 
the willing exertions of black labour- 
ers ; sheltered by the orange and lime 
trees of tliis evergecn land ; the farm- 
yard well stocked with the diminutive 
poultry and the stately INluscovy duck ; 
the small Foulah cattle, exactly similar 
to the best Alderney breed ; and those 
glossy piebald sheep which seem to 
partake of the nature of the antelope, 
as well in flavour as in form ; with the 
granary tilled with mtuze, millet, and 
corn. Beyond, the homestead fields 
of sugar-cane and indigo, and ])lanta- 
tions of cotton ; w hile the hill-sides 
bristled with the stiff but generous cof- 
fee tree.” Even the j)resciit limits of 
the settlement by no means include its 
capabilities. Large tracts of neigh-- 
bouring territory have been offered to 
the English Government for purchase, 
which, though refused for the time, 
would be available for any increase of 
population. 

But the extension of a British colony 
in this quarter of the world, would 
have more important results than com- 
mercial opulence. Slavery seems to 
have been the original impidsc of 
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Africa. It has certainly existed there 
beyond all record ; and while it has 
been extinguished in almost every 
other land^ even in the most barbarian^ 
it has continued in its ancient vigour 
in the most populous and powerful 
realms of this mighty continent.’* 
** A servant of servants” have the sons 
of Ham indeed been to all his breth- 
ren. Multitudes are still poured 
from the interior into the slave mar- 
kets of India^ Egypt> and Asia Minor. 
The trade to the Western World was 
merely a new drain to this vast popu- 
lation of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. But it is this Christian 
slave trade that exhibits the traf- 
fic in human flesh in its horrors. The 
Oriental trade is comparatively mild. 
The Mahometan and the Pagan are 
our masters in mere)'. 

Of the deep necessity for some ex- 
pedient, on the largest and most vigo- 
rous scale, to subdue the Christian 
slave trade (well may Europe blush 
at the name), this volume, and it is 
equally clever and candid, furnishes 
the most stringent proofs. England, 
to her infinite honour, and perhaps 
not less to her providential security, 
has long abandoned this atrocious 
crime. But the trade is carried on 
by France, Portugal, and Spain, only 
with the more eager avarice, and even 
with more remorseless cruelty. Trea- 
ties have been made by England 
with those nations, and largo sums of 
money given by her actually to buy 
off the trade. By the treaty with the 
Brazils it has been made piracy since 
1826, and with the Dutch since 1829. 
But the only result seems to be, that 
their slavers take another flag, and 
traffic as before. It is computed that 
not less than from 80,000 to 100,000 
slaves a-ycar cross the Atlantic to 
the possessions of those powers I The 
treaties with Spain and Portugal are 
so habitually eluded, that they increase 
the miseries of the wretched captives. 
Of this his first step in Sierra Leone 
furnished the writer with a sufficient 
example. On the morning after his 
arrival, lie was indulging in a view of 
the fine estuary on which the colony 
lies, and looking for the vessel which 
had brought him from England. 
Close in shore lay a large schoo- 
ner, so remarkable from the low 
sharp cut of her hull, and the exces- 
sive rake of her masts, that she seem- 
ed, among the other craft, as a swal- 
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low among birds. Her deck was 
crowded with naked blacks, whose 
woolly heads studded the rail. She 
was a slaver with a large cargo. In 
the autumn of 1833 this schooner, 
apparently a Brazilian, and named 
the Donna Maria da Gloria,” had left 
Loando, on the slave coast, with some 
meiffhandise, to keep up appearances. 
But she was no sooner out of port than 
she received on board a cargo of 430 
negroes, and set sail for Rio Janeiro. 
Off the mouth of the Brazilian har- 
bour she was captured by a British 
vessel, as a slaver. This case was 
brought before the Court of Mixed 
Commission in Brazil. It is easy to 
conceive with what difficulties a Court 
so obnoxious to the native avarice 
must be met at every step. The com- 
pleteness of her Brazilian ownership 
not being sufficientfy proved, it be- 
came necessary to send her back for 
adjudication to Sierra Leone. Thus 
this dungeon ship” had to recross 
the Atlantic with her miserable cargo, 
for a two months* voyage ! On lier 
arrival, in February, 1834, the 430 had 
been reduced, by death and suffering, i 
to 335, — a fourth of the whole perish- 
ing in wretchedness unspeakable ; for 
the continuance of so many months* 
confinement in so cramped a position 
had produced all kinds of hideous dis- 
eases, diopsy, eruptions, abscesses, and 
dysentery. Oplithalmia, too, was be- 
coming general. But until fl)rmally 
adjudicated by the Court, they coulll 
not even be landed. They thus re- 
mained in harbour two months more. 
But this was not all. The slaver was 
proved to have been sailing not under 
Brazilian colours, but Portuguese. 
The Portuguese are prohibited, by 
treaty, from trading only to the north 
of a certain line. The slaver had 
been captured a few degrees to the 
south ! The Court was compelled to 
pronounce the capture illegal. She 
was suffered to return to the Brazils, 
not merely safe, but with a passport 
guaranteeing her from all British 
ships. ‘‘ I saw,” says Mr Rankin, 
forcibly, the evil ship weigh anchor, 
and leave Sierra Leone, with her en- 
sign floating as if in contempt and 
triumph. Thus a third time were the 
dying wretches carried across the At- 
lantic, after seven months’ confine- 
ment : few probably lived through the 
passage.” A remarkable circumstance 
on this occasion that the slaves 
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gaye three loud cheers at the moment 
of the schooner's starting-^whether 
this rose from the monotony of misery 
on board, the prospect of a Brazilian 
market, or even of a grave in the 
waters. 

The process of liberation has some 
interest, as an imperfect attempt to 
show national mercy, where evei^ in- 
dividual subtlety, villany, and vice is 
leagued against its whole action. The 
chief places of capture are off the mouth 
of some river in the Bight of Benin, or 
of Biafra, the Calabar, Bonny, &c. 
A search is made. If the equipments 
and cargo permit detention, an officer 
and prize crew are put on board, who 
take her to Sierra Leone for adjudica- 
tion. A scene in one of those vessels 
is described. It is horrible. ** I had 
an opportunity,” says Mr Rankin, **of 
observing the process of liberation as 
an eyewitness. One fine day in May, 
the signal gun told of the approach of 
a vessel. A sharp-built schooner, with 
crowded canvass, darted up the estu- 
ary like lightning ; her nature was 
obvious ; she was a prize. A painful 
interest prompted me to visit, as speed- 
ily as possible, this prison-ship. The 
Tinimanee crew of the official boat 
swiftly shot us alongside. The craft 
showed Spanish colours, and tv as nam- 
ed * La Pantica.’ We easily leaped 
on board, as she lay low in the water ; 
the first hasty glance around caused a 
sudden sickness and faintness, followed 
by an indignation more intense than 
discreet. Before us, lying in a heap, 
huddled together at the foot of the 
foremast, on the bare and filthy dock, 
lay several human beings in the last 
stage of emaciation, dying. The ship, 
fore and aft, was thronged with men, 
women and children, all entirely naked, 
and disgusting with various disease. 
I stepped to the hatchway, it was se- 
cured by iron bars and cross bars, and 
pressed against them were the heads of 
the slaves below. It appeared that the 
crowd on deck formed one third only 
of the cargo, two-thirds being stowed 
in a sitting posture below, between 
decJis ; the men forward, the women 
aft. Two hundred and seventy-four 
were at this moment in the little schoon- 
er! When captured, 315 had been 
found on board ; forty had died during 
the voyage from the old Calabar, and 
one had drowned himself.*' 

This was the first view ; and wretch- 
ed as it was, it showed but half the 


evil. The next day's visit was even 
more startling. The rainy season 
had commenced, and during the night 
rain had poured heavily down ; newly 
a hundred slaves had been exposed to 
the weather on deck, and among them 
the heap of dying skeletons at the fore- 
mast. The captives were now count- 
ed, and their numbers, age, and sex, 
written down for the information of 
the Court of Mixed Commission. As 
the hold had been divided for the 
separation of the men and women, 
those on deck were first counted ; 
they were then driven forward, crowd- 
ed as much as possible, and the wo- 
men below were drawn up through 
the small hatchway from their hot, 
dark confinement. A black boatswain 
seized them one by one, dragging 
them before us for a moment, when 
they were noted down, and were in- 
stantly swung again by the arm into 
their loathsome cell, where another 
negro boatswain sat, with a whip, or 
stick, and forced them to resume the 
bent and painful attitude necessary 
for the stowage of so large a number. 
The unfortunate women and girls, in 
general, submitted with quiet rcsigna- 
sion. A month had made their con- 
dition familiar to them. One or two 
were less philosophicjJ, or suftered 
more acutely than the rest. Their 
shrieks arose faintly from their hidden 
prison, as violent compulsion alone 
squeezed them into their nook against 
the curve of the ship’s aide. I at- 
tempted to descend, in order to see 
the accommodation. The height be- 
tween the floor 0 nd ceding was about 
twenty-two inches ! The agony of the 
position of the crouching slaves may 
be imagined, especially that of the 
men, whose heads and necks were bent 
down by the boarding above them. 
Once so fixed, relief by motion or 
change of posture is unattainable. The 
body frequently stiffens into a perma- 
nent curve. In the streets of Free- 
town I have seen liberated slaves in 
every conceivable state of distortion. 
One, I remember, who trailed along 
his body, with his bach to the ground, 
by means of his hands and ankles. 
Many can never resume the uprig 
•posture.” 

In this description arc obviously 
omitted all the sources of sickness, dis- 
gust, and misery, which must arise 
from the mere fact of so many human 
beings thus crushed together, if it 
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were even but for a day* much less for 
weeks and months* independently of 
all the pain of the stooping posture. 
That position was one of the tortures 
of the old French dungeons* and bor- 
rowed in our own* where a man could 
neither stand* sit straight* nor lie 
down — a torture which soon became 
so intolerable that it either forced the 
sufferer to declare himself guilty of 
any thing that was desired* or drove 
him mad. Our only wonder is* that 
even the apathy of the negro endured 
it* without throwing the whole cargo 
into frenzy. La Pantica*” fortu- 
nately for the unhappy slaves* was con- 
demned* and the negroes were brought 
on shore. The writer, who took an 
honourable interest in their fate* paid 
frequent visits to the King’s yard, 
where they were first received. The 
young children first recovered from 
their sufferings* and their elastic spirits 
seemed little injured. The men next 
rallied* but several died in the shed 
devoted to the sickly. Of the women, 
many were despatched to the hospital, 
victims to raging fever. Others had 
become insane. He was informed* 
that insanity was the frequent state of 
the female captives, and that it came 
chiefly on those who at first exhibit 
most intellectual devclopemcnt* and 
greatest liveliness of disposition. The 
women sustain their bodily sufferings 
with more silent fortitude than the 
men* and seldom destroy themselves ; 
but they brood more over their mis- 
fortunes* until the sense of them is lost 
in madness. 

But the British prwsion to dimi- 
nish these horrors renftins ineffectual. 
Of the slavers* the chief part escape. 
Our squadron off the coast have been 
more successful of late ; and the rigid 
resolve of England to make her com- 
pacts with foreigners practically bind- 
ing* will render it more effective still. 
But a different description of vessels 
should be employed. Our ships are 
still too slow, too heavy* and too few. 
The low* sharp* rakish schooner of 
the pirates can often walk round the 
dignified square ships of the service, 
and in light winds invariably distance 
them. The Pantica was captured by 
chance. The Fair Rosamond* the 
captor* had entered the Calabar river* 
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and dropped anchor in a dark* foggy 
night. When day broke* the slave 
ship was discovered close by. They 
had unconsciously lain as neighbours 
side by side. The Pantica ’* had 
just been loaded with slaves* and was 
ready to weigh anchor at sunrise for 
America. A rocket was fired over 
her* and she had no alternative but to 
strike her colours. The chief actors 
in those abominations are the French, 
the Portuguese, and the Spaniards. 
The governments of those three coun- 
tries have been importuned in every 
shape of importunity to act with open- 
ness* and extinguish the detestable and 
dreadful trade* which they have so 
often and so openly bound themselves 
to destroy. Looking to the distracted 
condition of those three countries at this 
moment* when every other is at peace* 
can it be called superstitious to com- 
bine their sutterings with this hideous 
and national crime ? Must not the 
outcries of a hundred tliousand human 
beings yearly torn from tlicir lumie, 
and tortured for the gains of this atro- 
cious trade, be heard in higher coun- 
cils than those of man ? Is it to be 
forgotten, in proof of this national 
unishment* that those three nations 
ave been stripped of the colonial pos- 
sessions for whose express use the 
slave trade had been sustained ? — Por- 
tugal wholly stripped of the boundless 
em])ire of the Brazils — Spain wliolly 
stripped of the boundless empire ol‘ 
Mexico and ihe southern provinces — 
France wholly stripped of the noblest 
island of the Western world* the chief 
of all her colonies ; wdiile* as if lo 
make the moral clear, England* the 
champion of truth and religion in the 
cause of the unhappy slave* has not 
merely been sustained in possession 
of all the colonial power of older 
times* but has extended her empire 
through seas and regions almost un- 
known to the last age — an empire em- 
bracing the largest dominion ever 
placed under a single sceptre. 

We recommend this work to all 
who can enjoy an eloquent and 
tasteful narrative. We have found 
some difficulty in breaking oft* from its 
perusal. It is a new and a brilliant 
view of the glories of nature iu the 
long-libelled world of Africa. 
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E CHOES O F ANTIWITY. 

BY DELTA. 

SERIES SECOND. 

From the hoar remoteness of time, in which David lamented for Saul and 
Jonathan — Osslan poured forth his songs of Selma — and Hippocrates scorned 
the proffered honours of Artaxerxes — ^glide we now, in fancy, down the dim 
avenues of the eleventh century ; and glance, for a few moments, on the Sea* 
Kings, and their Scalds. 

In an old Icelandic Chronicle, called Knytlinga Saga, preserved in Bar* 
tholiu*s curious and excellent treatise, Causm de contemptu a Danis Mortis’* 
(4to, 1689, p. 54), will be found the following fragment, which, unlike the 
barbarous and bloody Odes and Incantations of the extreme north, breathes a 
chivalry worthy of France, Spain, or ‘‘ Olde Englonde.” 

Harald, surnamed the Valiant, was a Norwegian Prince, who greatl^ dis- 
tinguished himself by his bold adventures. In pursuit of glory and riches, via 
piracy, he had not only scoured all the northern seas, but had penetrated into 
the Mediterranean, and made descents on the African and Sicilian coasts. Ho 
was at length captured, and detained for some time at Constantinople. The 
obdurate fair one, whom the glory of so many- exploits could not soften, is 
said to have been Elissif, the daughter of Jarislaus, King of Russia. Tho 
Chevalier Mallet gives a French translation in liis “ L'Edda''* (4to, 1755.) 


THE COMPLAINT OF : 

• J. 

The pride and sploriiour of the sea. 
My ships have circled Sicily, — 

Mj stout brown vessels, taught to 
brave 

The howling wind and trampling 
wave, — 

My banded warriors o’er the flood 
Looked eager for the feast of blood ; 
So far our stretch, so long our way, 

1 thougli^our sails would never stay !— 
And yet, to recompense my pains, — 

A Russian maiden me disdains ! 

II. 

While yet a youth — half man, half 
boy — 

Say, saw ye then my face with joy. 

Ye men of Drontheim — though your 
towers 

Held troops so far outnumbering ours ? 
Dread was the conflict ; fierce and far 
Rang through your streets the din of 
war ; 

Until with shrieks, beneath my sword. 
Ye saw your young king’s life-blood 
pour’d ; 

And yet, to recompense my pains, — 
A Russian maiden me disdains I 

HI. 

Once — sixteen souls alone were we. 
On shipboard, ’mid a shoreless sea,— . 
When rose a tempest fierce and feU, 
And Ocean, with resistless swell. 
Rush’d wild across our loaded deck. 
As if triumphant o’er our wreck ; 

But strenuous hearts and hands were 
there ; 

Hope smiled, and overcame Despair : 
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And yet, to recompense my pains, — . 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 

IV. 

Eight manly feats I know aright— 

I fear no foeman in the fight ; 

I curb with skill the fiery horse ; 
Swimming, 1 stem the torrent’s force ; 
As if self-poised in air, 1 wheel 
Along the ice, on skates of steel ; 

I dart the whirling lance ; with oar 
I urge the boat from shore to shore : 
And yet, to recompense my pains, — 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 

V. 

What maid, what matron can deny. 
When posted, hi the dawning, by 
The city of the South, we gave 
Our banners on the breeze to wave. 
That forward were my feet to rush 
Amid the battle’s bloodiest crush, — 
That Harald’ s sword left none to say. 
Who fell beneath its sweep that day ! — 
And yet, to recompense my pains, — 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 

VI. 

On Norway’s upland wastes of snow. 
Where rustics bend with skill the bow. 
My peaceful daya^egan, afar 
From warlike thoughts, from Ocean’s 
jar: 

Now, ’mid the rocks my vessels glide. 
The peasant’s dread, in banner’d 
pride, — 

Ships which have made wild shores 
their own. 

Where man’s abode was never known : 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains ! 

2 Y 
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If so sings tlic half-pagan Norseman of the sorrows with whicli the scorn 
an earthly fair one darkened his triumphs, let us li&ton to the love-notes whiclf 
the enthusiastic temperament of the Oreiital Maliornotan could suppose 
breathed from Heaven over his dying hour, in commiseration of his sutler- 
ings and fidelity in tlie cause of the true faith.” 

In that most pietiiresquc of all chronicles of human action. Professor Ock- 
ley’s History of the Saracens, we are told that words to the following effect 
were repeated by a warlike chief, named I’Kriniah, before rushing into ii 
battle, where he was slain after perfomiing prodigies of valour. 


THi: DLAIII-^ONG 01 i’kIIIMAII. 


Metliiiiks from Piinidisc I see 
A black-eyed maiden bt ckoii me 1 
And such a form, and such a face, 
I'Hat, oil could mortal gaze behold, — 
So soul-suhduiug in their grace, — 
'Twould fire the soft, ’t would melt 
the bold. 

Till each, Ills heart- deep flame to pro\ e. 
Would peak, would pine, would die 
for love ! 


II. 

Slie wavv's her ^iiowy arm, half seen, 
Tliroiigh iloatiug folds of silken green ; 
And in lier left hand 1 descry 
A Clip with gi'iiis of rare device ; 
She bends on me a loving eye. 

She beckons on to Paradise. 

And calls, () come in Heaven to 
d^^ ell, 

Cmno qnii kly, h r I love tliee well !” 


In his noies to tlie (iiaour, tliat most impasMiiiicl mi dcri* jn, aj'. Lord 
llyron incaitiiais a war-song of the lireeks alnio-l «xj< liy of rl.c .;<.uie iuiptat. 
He lias Iiiniseif given it partly an imiaortality in tne ]hn> eiidhig. 

They come, tlicir kercbitdk g*reen lliey iwive, 

A:ui welcome with a kiss llie bl^.^e.” 


I'roni the brolveiiliearteduess of Harald, ami tlio dying* cf'^tasies of PKrinia]), 
let us now revert to atlection in n ditlV rent, but scarcely less tender jiliasis, 
ihfit of iiareiual lovt'. It is related of a Hungarian Jew, *v\e think by old 
erudite IJurton, that, foeliiig* the apiiroaidie.'^ of d(‘atb, be summoned from 
r»ri’*tol to lii'> bedside at (;rloue(‘srer the oiil;v child of Ids idd a:;e, and .nldri ' - 
cd her ii« a strain, to niiicli the folloAviug 111:13, lio ’Upj'.oL'ed to biai .-.ane 
1 emote aniilogy. ^ 

iJix nriir. ul.* cie 1 d- 


r. 

Depari ! illusions of tlii^ world — 

'S ile (Ire.ims of tratlic — from my 
i-hM’p — 

In visioned trance 1 ■^ee unfurled, 
Outspread in siieiTce vleep, 

A melancholy flat — 

W"herc spc'ctr.d forms arc flitting o’er 
prom Earth to Jordan's heavenly 
shore ; 

Know I not thee, sejiulcliral, hoar, 
Drearj^ Jeiiosoiihaf ? 

Thou valley of dr\ bones, where keep 
Our fathers’ fathers their last sleeji ? 

II. 

Life’s ebbing sands arc almost run : 
Cliild, draw that saffron curtain by. 
That I ma.y see yon sctiing sun 
Once more before 1 die. 

Soon shall his radiance gild 
Thy temple, carili's most glorious 
gem. 

Oh distant, dear Jerusalem! 

Pear thou, bright orb, my love to them, 
W^ith me, in ycutli, who tilled 
Our Syrian fields ; and tell them, I, 
Far from them, lay uie down to the. 


iii 

Teh thf‘iK' I gric>.- nol iLi jny dcarh — 
Cjlrievc’ — Oiu- liatli been a race of 
"Icol ; 

Sti'dfast and stern — yea, fixed in faith, 
Tliougli doomed Power’s scourge to 
feel. 

Tell tliem alone 1 grievt* 

That 1 urn caih d to peaee, before 
J('y'h bannoi' rlu.U our country" o’er; 
'^J'hal. fr’.' udless, on a foreign sliore, 
My only boi'ii T leave : 

Oh ! be her joiing life’s voyage calm, 
Al'ith wjnc'' of oil, and winds of balm ! 

IV. 

Sarah! lone seraph! where wdlt tlion 
WTieii I Inue left thee refuge find ? 
Ne’er felt 1 — ne’er so much as now-^ 
The scorn that haunts our kind ! 

For thou hast known not grief : 

Gems, gold. I’ve garnered for thy 
dower, 

I’ve nursed thee as a priceless flower 
Within tiiis almost Hebrew bower ; 
The illuminated leaf 
Of my life’s volume ; day and night, 
My sUeiit, ^-ccrct, solo delight. 
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' But now I leave tlieo, purest child. 
Forsaken in a foreign land. 

For us wlicre but to be reviled 
I? pointed Mockery ’s liaiid. 

Ah ! wert thou but at home. 

Where, kneeling at our fountain's 
brink, 

Boneatli green palms, the camels drink. 
Then should it solace nu; to think 
I'liy feet no more miglit roam ; 

But heave the hills, and foams the 
brine. 

Betwixt thee and blest Falestine. 

VI. 

Our race — Heavon‘s wrath hath scat- 
tered them ! 

The ehr^cn si*e no more thy spires, 
God's dwellhigpliiee, Jc'nisalein, 

Great city of our sires ! 

Mi^thiiiLs 1 sec fliee still — 

teni]de. blesi in ehU'r time: 

'riiy terrae(‘d rocil , and towers -nb- 
!ime : 

'Diy ruineiiw elh, where i ee> climb; 
Tliy ( onscerated hill. 

Mount ()Iive( ; and SiJoa'.- streran. 
jhdeht mirroring red morning's beam. 

\ jj. 

Farcw-Ti ♦ ihuuhastlny mother’s eyes, 
Ib’iebi, bla^'k, a^ wbeii, by Danube’s 
iiow, 

Beneatb the bine 11 ting trian skies, 

1 vvooi‘d V.er long ago. 

M'e tbouiiht iKt more to roam ; 

And sure a beat lb of love, 

Till lieiid-llw Ib-r-eeution drove 
Tile irc'ekest furtii. and made iis rove 
(h)C4' iiKjre without a hoiin*. 

J would tliy mother's dust liad lain 
Within our cave, on Jndab’> jdaiu ! 


But no ! it w'as not thus f o bo ! 

She sleeps W'ithin an Fngli.Mi Ihdd ; 
And where they bnrit'd her, lay me. — 
Naj’, wdiy to anguish yield, 

Sarah, my lone and lovely ehikl 
But wdien thou art an orjilian, dry 
In faith tljy lilial tears ; the sky 
f)f Palestine shall glad thine eye, 
Dear wanderer of earth’s wild ; 

There hast tliou kindred, wJio will 
make 

Thee 'welcome, even for rnt' name's 
sake. 

IX. 

F.arewell ! thougli I must see it not. 
Thine eyes, lumt Fden-bird, may see 
Our tribes, heaven-gat bertal, reaeh the 
sjiot 

Whence vengeance made them tleo. — 
The Arab charger’s neigh. 

The shouting ])(‘o])le thou uiay’.-t bark, 
I.ife-favoured eJiild ! 3'ea, set* (bid's 
Ark 

( )nce more unveiled to siglit, and mark 
Judah’s trium])haiit day ; 

FiiJtilled the promi.**e of the Lord, 

The stranger lied, tlie lust ri'stored ! 

X. 

Farewell ! I see thee, feel thee not ; 
There is a burden on iny breatii ; 
Within my \eins, oneo thrillnig liot, 

1 f<*el the iet‘ of d(‘.ith. 

One kis^ before I die ; — 

There kneel ht'side my coueh, and 
}>ray ; 

So like \'on jiarting gleam of daj". 

In ]>eace soul shall aw'ay 
]nt(» the eloiidk‘ss sky ; 

And (b)rl, when 1 am gone, will be 
I'rieiid, father, ovciy thing to thee. 


TKAXbLATIOXS FROIM BKRAXGER, 
ay ALl’llKD DOMIITT. 

No. I. 


CoMi;, leave ymur wmrk, the dajdight 
tlics. 

And see, the shejdterd's star is risen ! ” 
‘^A 3U)Luh who 'was our neighbour lies, 
mother, in a foreign prison. 
They took him })risoner on the sea. 
He W'as the last to jdeld tliej^ say. 
Pool' Mar^", si>in ! Oh, sjnn to free 
'The wretched captive far away ! 
Sjiiu, my Mary, my poor Marj', 

For the captive far aw ay ! ” 


^‘^And must the lamp be lighted? — 
there ! 

Alas, rn}’^ child, again in tears !” 

He iiines awtw with woar\' care ; 

The l^riton at his misery .sneers. 

From childhood, Adrian loved but 
me. 

He made our fireside alwaj'S gay. 

Poor Mar}^, spin ! Oh, stun to 
free 

The wretched captive far away ! 
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For Adrian, I myself would spin. 
My child ; but I am weak and 
old.” 

To him I love send all I win. 

My mother — all my scanty gold. 

In vain that music beckons me. 

Although ’tis Rose’s wedding-day. 
Poor ]Mary, spin ! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far aA\ ay ! ” 


« Come near the fire, my child, and 
spin ; 

’ Tis wearing late — the night is cold .** 
« My mother, Adrian groans within 
A floating prison’s gloomy hold ! 
They spurn the shrunken hand which he 
Holds out, for bitter bread, to pray. 
Poor Mary, spin I Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away !” 


“ Nay, lately I have dreamt again 

That you, my child, were Adrian’s bride ; 
Before a month is gone, ’tis plain. 

My dreams will all be verified !” 

And shall 1 then my soldier see. 

Before the fields their flowers display ! 
Poor Mary, spin ! Oh ! spin to free 
The wretched captive far away. 

Spin, my Mary — my poor Mary, 

For the captive far away.” 


ir. 

MY \OCA'»'ION. 


l^pon the widcj world tost. 

Poor — suffering — ^wcak, and small ; 
Amid the stir and bustle lost, 

And overlooked by all ; 

The tear is standing in my eye. 

My lips are murmuring — 

Sing, v> hispers my goo.l angel nigh, 
Poor little fellow, sing ! 

The rich in chariots ride. 

And splash me as they go ; 

I })ant beneath their cursed pride, 
Th(3ir insults undergo ! 

They scowl on hapless poverty 
"With looks how' withering ! 

Sing, whisi)ers my good angel nigh. 
Poor little fellow, sing. 

I shrink from want and pain ; 

A life unsettled fly ; 

And though it chafes, endure the chain 
Of humble industry. 


Oh, freedom’s sweet — but I must cat ; 
Hunger's a savage thing ; 

Sing, whispers my good angel nigh, 
Poor little fellow, sing ! 

Love shone in m3’ distress — 

A sweet and blesseil light! 

But 3’outh is gone, and he, 1 gucss, 
Prej*are> to take his fl^||it. 

Ill \ani T jMiit when 1 di-scr\’ 

Soft beauty blos.^oming ; 

Sing, whisjK rs my good angel nigh, 
I'oor little fidlow, sing. 

To sing, or I mistake. 

Is all my task below ; 

And will not thc3" for whom I wake 
The strain, their love bestow ? 

MTieii wine exalts the spirits high. 
Amid the jovial ring, 

77/^/?, whispers my g^'od angel nigh. 
Sing, — little fellow, sing. 


IIL 


GOOD WINE AND PEETTY LASSES. 


Friendship, love, and wine to-day^. 
Make our siin]>le banquet ga}” I 
Etiquette we all iv'sign ; 

What surpasses prctt3' lasses 
And full glasses of good wine ! 


Love, the god who fashion spurns. 
Huckaback to damask turns ; 

Teach us, Love I that art of thine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine ! 
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Let grandees off silver feed ; — 
Cup or plate — two lovers need 
Only one for both to dine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine ! 


Poverty, who dogs us still. 

May go ragged if he will ; 

Flowerets o’er the rents we’ll twine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine ! 


Who is happy on a throne ? 
Thereon one must sit alone I 
Social meal and couch be mine 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine ! 


Ah ! no, no ! for were it so. 

We would robe us like the low ! 

Then Lisette would look divine ! 
What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine. 


IV, 


’xrs TO THE MOB THAT I BELONO.” 


And so, .brsooth, they sneer to sec 
A luckless “ de” my name pre- 
cede ! 

Had you a noble ancestry ? 

Ob no, my masters — no indeed! 

No musiy scrolls prove me allied 
To ancient houses, proud and 
strong ; 

To love my country all my pride, 

’Tis to the mol) that I belong. 

The mob — the mob, 

The very mob ! 

Ah no! I had no ‘^dc” at first. 

For in my blood, and in my soul, 

1 read that I had sires who curst 
A master’s absolute control ! 

Long, long did that control remain 
A millslipno o’er the ign(»ble throng ; 

My sires were those it crush’d — for 
grain ; 

to the mob that I belong. 

The mob — tlie mob. 

The very mob ! 


My fathers held no servile hordes — 
No half-starved vassals e’er opprest ; 

Nor ever drew their valiant swords 
Good folk in forests to molest ; 

And none of them, from warriors plain. 
Were turn’d by Merlin's magic 
strong 

To chamberlains of Charlemagne. 
*Tis to the mob that I belong. 

The mob — the mob — 

The very mob ! 

No sires of mine have ever riven 
With ciiil war their native land ; 

Nor to the English Lion given 
The towns consign’d to their com- 
mand ; 

When churchmen overwhelmed the 
state, 

Combined for rapine and for WTong, 

They never joined the League of hate. 
*Tis to the mob that 1 belong. 

The mob — the mob. 

The very mob ! 


My name with yours then ne’er enrol, 
Conceited gentles ! ye w^ho lun. 
Ennobled by a button-hole. 

To worship every rising sun ! 

I honour all mankind as one ; 

In satire quick, in feelings strong ; 
Pay court to misery alone ! 

’ Tis to the mob that I belong. 

The mob — the mob, 

The very mob ! 
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DE SPAT CHE I?. OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

No. IV. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley landed in 
England in September, 1805. Pre- 
vious to the expedition to Egypt, In- 
dia was the only school for the ac(pii- 
sition of the higher branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge open to a llrilish 
officer. It was there only that the 
operations of were conducted on 
a great scale, or experience had yet 
taught a British army to contend with 
confidence of victory. It must be re- 
garded, therefore, as a fortunate event 
in the career of W ellington, tliat, Ix*- 
fore contending with the best troops 
and most skilful generals of Europe, 
he had been enabled, by a sorviei* in 
India, to receive the full benefit of a 
preparatory initiation in all the duties 
of command. That the liigh func- 
tions which there devolved on hiiu 
exercised a jiowerful and most heu(‘fi- 
cial influence, in strengtliening tlie 
faculties and onhiiging tlie resources 
of his mind, there can be no doubt. 
His experience was hapiiily not limit- 
ed to the comparatively narrow circle 
of duties purely military. Had it 
been so, he might probably have be- 
come the most skilful strategist, th(‘ 
most expert tactician of the age. and 
nothing more. But tlie ea.se was very 
dilferent. The qualities of the sol- 
dier, the diplomatist, and the civil ad- 
ministrator were called into action by 
the danger which then threatened the 
very existence of our Indian empire ; 
and the clrei-t, as regarded Welling- 
ton, w as the actpiisition of an amount 
of practical accomplishment, a w idely 
extended raiigt* of knowledge, and a 
confidence in his owm great pow’cr,**, 
which subsequently led to the must 
splendid results. 

The period of Sir Arthur W’ello- 
ley’s residence in India, tlnTefore, 
though comparatively short, eifccted a 
great change both in his character 
.and circumstances. He quitted Eng- 
land, a young and inexperienced offi- 
cer, enthusiastically devoted to his 
profession, and wdth’ little w orldly pos- 
session save his ow n good sword.” 
In eight years he returned with a high 
reputation, a mind enlarged by expe- 
rience, and faculties ini]>roved by the 
exercise of the mo.>t difficult and im- 
IJurtaut functions, both military and 


political. He had commanded ar- 
mies, subdued provinces, negotiated 
treaties, and extended the blessing of 
mild and impartial government, wlicre 
it had been before unknown. In short, 
it is scarcely jiossible to ooiieoive a 
combination of eireumstaiiec's bi'tter 
calculated to produce the eonqdete ex- 
]»ansi<)u of a mind like that of W’el- 
lingtoii, than those in w hi'-li tin' course 
(.•f event" fortunately placed him. 

'J'herc is one ili^advaiitage, how- 
e\(T, iiiscjiar ible, w e fear, from ser- 
vi<*c in th«‘ Ikis^, namely, the {i])athy 
Avith wliicli Tlie mo>t brilliant aibieve- 
m-nts in th.d (juartor are n'gardci! at 
home. No ncas ever attaincil ajiy 
eonsiderabio .rib' h''>m bi^ •■'t'l'- 

AJce.«5 le tin' 1 he of ac- 

tim is tt.v rcutab', and the ehaiacter 
of J .o "tri'Tile loo fliiliivnl fiv ni any 
tliiinr Av’ith-in the scope of Euvope<in 
exj)t‘rience, to (xcite much bviiqiaUiy 
or intere"t in the ])e(*ple of Englainl. 
In our AMi’ious cont'*sts iu India, the 
iiioial feeling of Engli^lnn'-n has ran*- 
ly bei'U ranged on the s mie side with 
♦rn* banners of tlu’ir countr\ ; ai 1 
under any eiri iim i.aice'. iev'. , (wn 
.mmng the cdiicici'dl .iosv“s,< 

sr.ffirdent feowi.dge to t‘n sble ici'in 
It. I’orn. a ju'l c^rhuak eithci of tne 
aiiiouiii of oiffii-uliics o\i'i\i»nie, or tin* 
im]>m't;‘iici. ot the athantages aetjui- 
red. It i« bc'iiiles a eouimori error to 
regard the"n;ni\e armies a-s mere 
masses of undiscijdiiu'd liarbariaiis, 
and to anticipati* \ietory as a coiise- 
qiionee necessarily resulting from tlie 
suj)eriorit\ of Eurojieaii tactics and 
Britisli va'ionr. TVia-VcihIs tJiose, tliere- 
fui-c, Avbu tight oiir battles in tlie East, 
the tiiei nmmeter of ])ublie feeling uni- 
formly indicates a Ioav temperature ; 
while iiifi'rior num liavc succeed od in 
rising to distinction by siicccs.- in less 
difficult but more poiudar objects. 

WT* have no doubt Sir Arthur W^el- 
lesley felt this or his return to Eng- 
laiurin 1805. His brilliant services 
in the East bad met with due appie- 
ciatioii from tlie Government and those 
conversant Avith Indian affairs ; but 
to the public in general they Avere an 
iinkiiowm quantit}", and Ave believe 
Lave remained so to the present hour. 
Ill truth, great iiiditfcreneo existed 
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with regard to all military merit which 
had not been established by successful 
contest with the generals of Napolets’'. 

The army then enjoyed little of Ui.- 
national confidence, and the assertion 
that liritish trooi)s were unable to 
contend in the field against those of 
I'Viiiice, had acquired something of 
the character and authority of an 
admitted triitli. The j^ear ]80.>, was 
one of deep national despondeiiey. 

The power of Napoleon had roacli- 
ed its zem'tlj, and the public mind 
A^as in the lo^^cst state of de])re‘'- 
,dou from tlie ap]>reheiision of inva- 
sion. i_>olnlnlUlitie^, like individuals 
have their weak moments, wliea the 
si)irlts Mag and tlie nerva"^ are nn- 
strinig, and imm trcinhic even at the 
sound-i tiunuselves havi* made*.” .Tlin^ 
wa^ it at the ])eriod in que^tion. An 
armament ha<l been as>(‘inbled at Hon- 
lo^iif, and ])rodii;ri<'ii' v as the conMer- 
nation dilfiiscd hy tlic tlotilLi o^‘ fiat- 
bottomed boats ile'-tined to convey it 
to the sliores of Britain. If a few 
li^liing l)(»a!> verc seen off Dover or 
liam^^gate, tne et; oi* They eoim*, 
they (‘ome,” sj)r<'atl like \vild fire, and 
tlie v^!tole kingdom of Kent was in an 
uproar. On the Dxtdnmge, where 
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merchants most do congregate, were 
daily seen dismal faces, and heard ru- 
mour^.d* changc-perplcxiiig ca))ital- 
ists. ^h(! funds were at tlic lowest 
ebb, and even without invaMon, na- 
tional bankriqitcy was deedared to im- 
pend over the devoted country. So 
deep and general was the panic, that 
the principle sauce tjui y>c//^was al- 
ready entered on, not only h}" many 
of the middling classes, but of the 
noblc.st and wealliiiesi of the land ; 
men jieenliarh' called on, by every 
tie of loyally and gratitude, to oeeiijiy 
the foremost plaii of dangcT, and 
.•Nliare the fortune*' of tludr country 
whatever they might be. We learn 
frean the v cry interi'sting memoirs of 
Sir John Sinclair, lately published, 
tieit Lord lieancdi.imp and many other 
gr<*at proprietiu's ami caic.talists, ]n-i- 
vately j)ur(dia^i‘d laud in the I’nited 
States, v^itli the view of nltiniately 
retiring tlu're. Kveii men of the 
most pov, erthi inidej'slaiiding and cool- 
est jiidgnu'nt v\iM(* cUqio.'cd to regard 
the situation of their country with de- 
spair. As a jiroof of this, we shall 
lay hefoiv oiir readers a few jiassages 
from the letters of Bishoji Watson, ad- 
drcsseil to Sir .lolin Sinclair: — 


Despatches of the Duhe of WelUnrjto 


*• December 22, 1804. 

T am overnhc'lmed -with iea.rs for our existence as a nation. I'raiiee will 
domineer over the woild ; we cannot attack her, siiul she need not attaid^ ns. 
Her menaces will destroy our finance'', and exees" of taxation will breed clis- 
eontcut. — ^Vilieii.” 


7<h Aiiijusi, 180,>. 

You cannot wcdl imagine bow n'>ueh 1 am alarmod at our present situa- 
tion ; not indeed idtiniatoly and individually alarmet!, beeauNC my mind is made 
iq) to every thing. 1 can submit to eveny thing but dislioniiur, and it must 
be my own fault if 1 ever submit to that. Yet I have a sad iirc^age that this 
country must sm*eunih under the power of I'ranee ; all otluT mitioiis are asleep, 
and they will not awaken till they are stunned by tlie hammers of despotism 
fastening Gallic chains around tlie necks of every people in Europe.” 

“ June 1 2. ISDo. 

I trouble not myself about politics ; the trade of Manchester is, I am tedd, 
at a stand ; a geneivJ stoi)}iage of our euinuieree will b(‘ followed bv^ a gene- 
ral bankruptcy, and bankruptcy by oiir degradatiuii as a stale in lairojie.” 

“ I&t t'cbruary, 1800, 

I am very well pleased with the new arrangcmicnts, but 1 fear our fat ' is 
fixed.” 

“ llth Oct. 1800. 

‘‘ You know more of political oecurreuces than I do, but my oinnion resjn'et- 
ing the expediciiey of peace is fixed. Wc 7nai/ be ruined by it, but we s/mt/, 
bo ruined without it.” 


While fear, almost amounting to cumstanec for England that the hands 
insanity, thus pervaded all ranks of to whicli the reins of governmoifi were 
the community, it was a fortunate cir- confided were neither feeble nor irro- 
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solute. Mr Pitt, instead of following 
the pusillanimous counsels of those who 
advocated submission, ])rcscnt^PNi bold 
front to the danger, and prepared to 
meet it. lie roused his eouiJrymcn 
to action, and idaeed anus in their 
hands. lie assured llieui that, hoAvever 
great might be the i)erjl of resistance, 
it was intiniti'l}' Jess than that which 
must necessaril}^ accompany a disho- 
nourable peace. Towai’ds the enemy 
he neitlier lowered his tone, nor tar- 
nished the honour of England by any 
j)ro[)Osal of collection. Perhaps no 
^tatesmall ever exercised so powerful 
an ascendency over the public iniiid as 
Mr Pitt at the period in (jueslion. To 
his wisdom and intrepidit}' Avas the 
country, under Providence, indebted 
for safety at this memorable crisis, 
^riic courage which ho roused to meet 
t!ie danger averted it. Tliere was no 
invasion, and the remains of the dread- 
ed boatdlolilla were found rotting at 
IJoulogne at the peace of 181 -J. 

At a time of such peril an aeees- 
s’ion of military talent in the person of 
Sir Artliur Wellesl(‘y could not he 
unwelcome to tin* Miiiistr\ . Almost 
imuKMliatcdy after his arrival lie was 
appointed to command a Jjrigade in 
the expedition fitted out for Hanover, 
under Lord Catheart. The b.ittle of 
Austeilitz defeated tin* object of this 
armament, and it was recalled before 
engaging in any operation. On its 
return to England the troops were dis- 
trilmtcd along the coast as a security 
against invasion. Sir firthur Welies- 
h‘y was then appointed to a command 
in the Sussex district, and shortly aftcr- 
Avards was clc'cted Member of Par- 
liament for the borough of Kyc . In the 
.same year he inarriecl the Hon. Cathe- 
rine I’akenham, sister tc' the Earl of 
Longford. 

In April 1807 a change of Ministry 
took place. I'lio Duke of Kichmond 
Avas appointed Lord- Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Sir Arthur WcJle^lcy Chief 
Secretary. In the moiifli of August, 
hoAvever, he again embarked for fo. 
reigu service, and sailed with the ex- 
pedition, to Coj)ciihagen under Lord 
Gambicr and Lord Catheart. The 
command allotted to him was that of 
the division of reserve, with which, on 
the 29th of AugU'^t, he had an alfair"' 
with a considerable boch' of Danish 
troops. The latter fled after a brief 
engagement, leaving the Erirtsh in 
pobscpsiuii of their guns, and above a 


thousand prisoners. He Avas subse- 
quently ap]>oiiitc'd one of the Commis- 
sioners for drawing up the articles of 
capitulation for the town and citadel 
of Copenhagen. On his return to 
England he received the tlninks of 
Parliament for liis services during 
these oj>erations. 

Of Sir Artliiu* Wc'llcsUy a mem- 
ber of the House o(‘ Commons, little 
need be said. He certainly' was not 
gifted Avith the qualities of an orator, 
and that command of felicitous expres- 
sion A\hicili distingidshes Ids Avritings 
was not ecjually remarkable in his viva 
vocc addresses. There is .‘something, 
])erhaj)S, in the military profession, and 
the habits of mind Avhich it engenders, 
unfavourable to the attainmemt cT ora- 
torical cxeelloiice. Accustomed only 
to command or lu olu*y, the art f>f ])er- 
suasion is one a', Idch a soldier has no 
t(‘mplation to aequiie, ami few o})por- 
tmdties of exu citing. It Awudd be a 
Aioiation of miiir.uy proj.rioiy f)r a 
general to e *mumideate to hl> infi‘rit»rs 
ill rank the gi ound> »‘f a d(*eision, e.nd 
endeavour to lead them to the same 
toii'du^ion. It is his ohjec't to attain 
eoiivi(‘tion as best lie may, A\ith the 
know ledge that, when attained, it must 
nee(*Nsarily become the rule (ff aelion 
to others. 

He m.iv be >n]q)ose(1, therefore, to 
be le^s ]>r;ietic‘dlA sUlh'd than mo'^t 
men in tiie art of ooiKihating o])ini»>n, 
or of guidiiJg the minds of others, 
through a ma/o tiitcngled reason- 
ing, to : tune distant and descried eon- 
elusion 

Whatever might be the amount of 
his qualifications as a parliamentary 
debater, Sir Arthur Wellesley, when- 
ever he addressed the House, Avas lis- 
tened to A\itb attention and respect. 
On many (u-casions his sound judg- 
ment, and cxiensive ] ractical knoAv- 
ledgc, Avere of cmineiit service to his 
country. Iupart.icidar,hc so thorough- 
ly exposed tlie folly of a project then 
eouti‘mj>latcii by ]Nliuisters of employ- 
ing negro troops in the East Indies, 
and sepoys in the West, that it wa,-> 
gi\^cii np. Never, perhaps, was a 
more dangerous scheme coneeived by 
ignorance and imbecility. In cxccu- 
it Avould have been found im- 
^practicable/or practicable only through 
breach of faith AAUth the scjicy troops, 
and by placing in peril our whole In- 
dian possessions. He also success- 
fully \ indicated the Administration of 
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Lord Wollcjsloy from the virulent at- 
tacks made on it in the House of Coni- 
mon^ by Mr Paul and others. 

AVe "now api)roach the most me- 
morable period of the life of AVolling- 
ton, when his liighcst ambition was 
about to be gratified by an appoint- 
ment to command a force destined to 
contribute to the liberation of the ])en- 
insula. Tlie Spanish peo]>le had long 
remained blind to the designs of Na- 
poleon. Their means of inlclligence 
were few and precarious, for it was 
tlie policy both of tlic monarch and tlie 
priesthood to discourage' the dissemina- 
tion of political intelligence. 'I'lie deep- 
laid plans of Napoleon, tliercfore, for 
the subversion of their liberties, w'c're 
far advanced to conii)letion before the 
nation at large became aware of their 
nature and extent. Troops, under va- 
rious i^ret cnees, had been poured into 
the country ; their sovereign had been 
seduced into the Fremdi territory and 
made pilsoner, and still no sym])tom 
of general and energetic resistance had 
be(*n exhibited. The French soldiers 
havl been welcomed as friends and 
•J lies by a generous and conliding’ j)eo- 
])ie. ’rids evidi'iice of weakness, for. 
sin'h it .> 0 (']n(*d to Napoleon, emlxd- 
doned him to cast aside tiie thin veil 
■which had hitherto cov(Ted his desi.u’us. 
By threats and violence, Ferdinand 
and the other male branches of the 
Bourbon family were foi’ced to abdi 
eate their rights, arid .lose}>h Bona- 
parte i>as declared soveixdgtr. 

Ill the mean time, tlie burden of 
maintaining the Frimcli ai’inies was 
found to ])re..s heavily on the peojde of 
the provinees. Tlie invader’s, eueoura- 
ged by imimnity, became haughty and 
overbearing, and the harmony r\liicli 
at fii’st existed between the nuJilai’y 
iind the popidacc, was broken by acts 
of violence on both sides, ’’riiese evils 
continued to increase. Not a day 
passed in which Castilian jrride ■was 
not -wounded by the arrogance of the 
intruders. Hostile encounters took 
place, and the seeds of animosity were 
sown, which subsequently ripened into 
an abundant harvest of atrocity and 
bloodshed. 

At length came the massacre of Ma- 
drid. The train had been laid, and a 
spark -was only wanted to ignite it, 
Inteliigence of the catastrophe spread, 
trumpet- tongued, through the country. 
From this time Spain was in arms ; 
there was no province in the kingdom. 


where the invader did not encounter 
resistance, and the result was, that in 
less tli?in three morilhs, hv their own 
unaided elforts, the Ih-ench forces, 
amounting to 150,000 men, wi'i’o driven 
beyond the Ebro. 

In Poi’higal tlic eonrse of events 
bad been somewhat similar’, bclore the 
commencement of hostilities in Spain. 
A treaty for dividing the kingdom hud 
been concluded at Fontainebleau, sti- 
pulating that Portugal should be in- 
vaded and taken possession of by the 
united armies of J'ranco and Spain. 
An army of ‘J8,000 men, under .Iimot, 
assisted by a Spanisli force of similar 
amount, was destined for this service. 
An edict was issued by Najrolcon, de- 
claring that the lionsi* of Braganza 
had ceased to reign.” The Boyal 
family of Portugal, unable to otter 
eHectivei’esittance to an iirvading force 
of such magnitude, sought refuge in 
the Brazils. 

.Timot’s mareli on the cajiital was 
uirresisled, A slight tumult took jdace 
in Lisbon, wlieir the arms of Portugal 
w('re taken down, and tlr use of the 
I'n'iieb Emperor elevated in Ibeir 
stead, but tbi^ was easily siq)])r’csscd. 
At fir-si ,no genei’.il resi.daiiee was 
(►tiered by tiro ircoplc to Frerieb autho- 
rity, and lliere can be little dordrt that, 
bad the government been moderated 
ill its action by the dictat(‘s of hu- 
manity and prudence, the avoi^ion of 
the Portuguese to foreign usiirpcitioii 
■would liav(* ]U’ogresi?ively dimiiiislied. 
But the abiiSL> and (qipiession of the 
intrusive govenmieut rendered such a 
eoiisuinmation impossible. Tbepeojde 
beheld the ]>late torn by sacrilegious 
hands from the churches; the palaces 
of their nobles ])limdercd, and even 
the humble dv^ellings of the poor 
robbed of their little i)ro]Kn’ty. 

Thus losistauco, vehement though 
ill organized, arose in many quarters 
of the kingdom. Juiiot di\ided his 
forces, and sent divisions to siij)prcss 
distui’bancc wherever it appe.ii’ed, and 
reduce the peojilc to obcdicuce. But 
it w-as impossible. The presence of 
a French force produced temporary 
submission, and nothing more. Se- 
verity of punishment was tried in vain, 
llie national animosity to the invaders 
continued to be exhibited in acts of 
isolated rebellion, and .Tunot was prac- 
tically taught the nscfid and imirortant 
truth, that men cannot be trampled 
into good subjects. 
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In Spain, therefore, in the month of 
July 1801^, the resistance of the people 
l)a(l so far been crowned wiUi siic- 
ce&fc. The French had been driven 
beyond the Ebro, and thus only a 
small portion of tlu* king-doiiJ vv a." oe- 
cupied by their forces. In Portugal 
it was dflferont. Tl«ero tlic iiivadiug 
army was in possession of all the for- 
treMses of the counlry, and the un- 
aided effort.*' of the })ei)])le were mani- 
festly une(jnal to the expulsion of the 
usurping govern me nt. 

Tlie evem- passing in the Penin- 
sula gave an entirely new asi>eet to 
tile affairs of Europe, and roused a 
spii’it of symjiathy in its remotest cor- 
ners. The lirilisli pcoph‘, in particu- 
lar, were animated by the stronge.'t 
enthusiasm in tlie cause of Spanish in- 
depoiuleuce. Piy the goveriniicut every 
praeticahlc assistance wa'^ aff'orded 
to the patriotie eau^'i*. VesSC'ls freight- 
ed with arms, clothing, and military 
stores were speedily despatched totlie 
north of Spain. Siipjilies of money 
were sent to assist the in‘*urrection in 
Gallieia. The Britisli army in Sicily 
was ordered to co-operate nitli the in- 
surgent Catalans, and a force under 
General Spencer was sent from Gibral- 


tar to afford assistance to the patriots 
of Andalusia. 

At this period it was determined 
that England should assume a more 
prominent share in a struggle in which 
her interests and safety were so vitally 
at stake. In the spring of 1808, a 
corps had been assembled at Cork witli 
the destination of South America, iu 
hope of wresting a colony from the 
very nation in whose cause it was now 
destined to fight. It consisted of about 
nine thousand men, and the comma ml 
was allotted to Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
The despatch of the (knnmander-in- 
ehief, announcing his appointmeul, is 
dated 1-lth June, 1808. It emimerales 
in detail the regiments of which the 
expedition was to consist, ami tlie gen- 
eral officers attached t(» the staff*. Tin' 
latter were as follow- : — 

]Major (yener.ii ^pt'ucer, 

IMajor C'oneral 11 ill, 

]\laj(>r General r'Ta’^’,\on, 

Ih'ig. (hner.il Xi ' luiiigalc 
Brig, iicneral Tam', 

Brig*. General ( at'iii tlravsfor i. 

On tlie 2!-t of .him', Ia)r(l C.i.slle- 
rcag'h. thou Secretary for tlie ( 'uluiiics, 
writes as follows : — 


Viscount Castlereagh, S(.cret<ir»/ of State, to Liuitevanl-Ginerol flu Hf}n. 

Sir A, Wrllcsle?/, K.B. 

“ BrAii Sju, Eowniim mivct, ^Ist.tuno, 

Our accounts from Cadiz are bad ; no disp'J.^iti(al there oi in too neig .- 
boiirhood of Gibraltar to mov'e ; (general Spencer reiiiniiiig iiibraltar ; uie 
proceedings, however, in the northern provinces were iiL t then kiiovMi. it 
material to know the elfect prodm-od b^ that effort whieii may he iiourly ex- 
pected. 

“ The ('abinet are desirous of postponing, till they hear again, their final 
decision on your in>tructions, being unwilliiig you should get too far to tlie 
southward, whilst the spirit of exertion appears to reside more to the north- 
ward. 

Hitherto no time, in fact, has been lost, as your cfpiiimicnt cannot be as- 
sembled at Cork for some days. The arms and cavalry trail 'iior^s arc not yet 
got to Portsmouth, and it is better to bring the whoio together. Than 1o trust 
to junctions on the coast of Spain. 

You will have the goodness to order the Iransjiorts to he kept fully vic- 
tualled wdiilot in port, that you may carry with you a full supply — 1 am, ’ &c. 


Onbeing apprized of his appointment. 
Sir A rtlK'ir Wellesley vigorously com- 
menced the business of preparation. 
One great advantage he possessed over 
most of his contemporaries ; he fully 
understood not only the general prin- 
ciples of command, but the whole of 
the rnimito and multiplied details by 
which only those principles could he 
brought into effoetivc action. I’rom 


the duties uf the lowest non-commis- 
sioned officer to those of the Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief, there w'as no single office 
in any department connected with the 
administration of an army with which 
he was not intimately conversant. 
The advantages arising from this ex- 
tent and p^cei^ion of information were 
v(?ry great ; it ensured activily and 
competence to their duties in the suh- 
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ordinate officers of every class. Under 
Lis command no man^ould hope that 
ignorance or negligence would pass 
unobserved, and all felt sure that zeal 
and talent would meet with due appre- 
ciation and reward. Tlie following 
letters to Major-General (now Lord) 
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HDl, and the Honourable Charles 
Stuart (now Lord Londonderry), will 
afford some illustration of tlie know- 
ledge and activity of which we spi'ak, 
and w’ill, on other accounts, be found 
interesting. 


Lieutenant- General the lion. Sir A. Wellcsh g, K. 13. to Alajor- General Hill. 

“ My Dyar IIjLf,, Diil)lin Castle, 23cl June, 1808. 

1 rejoice extremely at the prospect I have before me of serving ag’ain witli 
you, and I hope that we shall have more to do than we had on the last occa- 
sion on which we were togotlior. 

1 prripose to leave town for Cork as soon as 1 shall receive rny instructions 
from l^onrlon. 1 understand tliat every thing has saili'd from England whicli 
is to go with us ; and the lu»rses belonging to the Irish coniniissariat will he 
at Cork, 1 hope, before the transports ahall have anived, in which they are to 
he embarked. Let me hear from you if you learn any thing respecting them. 
Tlie dragoons an* to come direct from Ihigland to the rendezvous, and will 
not di‘tam us at (k)rk. 

1 euclos(' a list of the names of the officers appointed to he Di'jmty- Assistant 
Adjutants, and (^JiiaiMcrmasters- General. Major Arhuthnot will probably be 
in Dublin thi> da\ ; and I shall send him to Cork immediately, and you will 
jiiit him ii' eharii'e of tin* Adjutant- General’s department. You will put the 
senior of the li^t of Assistant Deputy Quartermasters- (xeneral in ebargeof that 
departmenr, and «ivc him the (‘iielosed return ofcami» efpiipage and stores em- 
]/.‘irK (I in the Gniifield trans])ort. 1 had understood that 1 uas to have had 
sto*'-^ uftliis deserljdioii for 8000 men; and 1 Miall be obliged to you, if you 
v”! desire the le ad of the (Marteruiaster-Gciiorars department to enquire 
wncTlier there are in the transport auy more camp ccpiipage stores besides ilicse 
cniitaii.ed in the encle>ed ivt.irn. 

*■ 1 i>eg ^ ou to arrange for the embarkation of the Deiuity- Assistant Adjntants- 
(ieneral, and the D^ piuy- Assistant QuarhTraasters- General ; probably they and 
the Cominjs'.arics liad Ijcst go in the horse ships. 

I midiTstatid there is a vessel at Cork to carry thirt^^-six liorscs for the Ol- 
tie('r.s, besides tliosc intended for the (’onimissariat horses ; and 1 shall be 
^.h!^gcd to you if yon will desire that spare room may be kept for my horses, 
and t]io>e of my Aides-dc-Camj), wJiicli will arrive at Cork in a day or two. 

There remains mjjhing now but to brigade the troops, which may be a eon- 
veiiieiU'C for the ])reseiit, and give us the as>i>tauce of the General Officers in 
tlie diifereiit arrangements^ wliich may be neecssary on board the transports. 
lh.it what we shall do now ejiii only be temporary, as the whole corps must ne- 
cessarily be new-inodolled when we join (icncral Spencer. The v(‘teraii bat- 
talion •must be put out of the question, as that cor])s must go into the garrison 
of Gibraltar. 

The corps might be brigaded as follows : — TlielOth, and the 5th battalion 
of tlie doth ; the jth, 0th, and ‘hStli : the dUth, 71>ri and 0]st. You u ill alter 
this aiTaiigeinent if tin* corps ]>elouging to your brigade are not imt together, 
and you will put such ^if all the corps of your brigade arc ii<»t einharked for this 
service) corps as you please with the Otlu Let (TCiieral Fane then command 
the Light Brigade, CTcncral Crawfiird the Higlil.inders, and (xcncral Ferguson, 
wiio belongs to Spoiu'cr’s cor])s, tliat brigade which has been and will hereafter 
b'* yours. Tlie Veteran battalion to report to General Fane, until it shall be 
otiicrv.isc disposed of. 

Pray, let me hear from you, and acquaint me with all your wants, and 
wliotiierl can do anything for you here. You will readily believe that 1 have 
liJenty tt» do in closilig a government in such a imwiner as thaC I may give it 
uj), and taking the command of a corps for service ; but 1 shall not fail to at- 
tend to whatever you may write to me. 

Believe me, ray dear Hill, &c. 
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LieutenanU General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K.B, to Major^ 
General Hill, • 

“ My Dear Hill, Dublin Castle, 25tU Junc^ 1808, 

“ I desired Torrens to write to yon yesterday, to tell yon it was probable 
tbat we should bo detained till the cavalry should come round from Ports- 
mouth ; and I have now to request that you will make arrangements 'with the 
agent of transports that tlie soldiers embarked may have fresh provisions and 
vegetables every day, and that the stock of provisions in the transports may 
bo kept up to the original quantity which each is capable of containing. 

I also think it very desirable that the soldiers should have permission to 
go ashore as tlicy may wish, under such regulations as you may think proper, 
and that the regiments should he sent ashore and exercised in their turns. 

I request you to arrange those matters with the agt'uts of tlie transi)orls, 
whicli can easily be done by a good management of the ships* boats. 

“ 1 shall let you know as soon there is any thing* certain of the cavalry. 

“ Believe jne, 


Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir A. WdlesJey^ K.B, to Brigadur- General 
the Hon, C, Stuart, 


** Mv Dear Chari iis, Diihlhi C'astlc. 'ioth Tun, , 1808. 

1 enclose some pajjcrs which T have received respecting the state of the 
transports at Cork. The troops are certainly too much crowded, and 1 recom- 
mend those which can b(’ quartered within on(‘ day’s march of t ork m,iy ho 
landed, unless it he certain that we shall go immediately. 'J'he tniop- wotdd 
be on board before I should get to (’ork, if they slniuld 1)(‘ lauded, and maveh- 
cd only oii(‘ day’s march into the country ; and the\ 'would certainly henctlt by 
this arrangement. 

Believe ir)(‘, ke. 

Lieut,- General the Hon, Sir A, Ht7/e.s7c//, K.B.-, to Major-General JIdL 

“ Dfau Hill, jiiihiiii Taslh , 'iOili Juno. 180-^. 

1 received v our letter of tlu *2Tth this inoruing. and 1 am glad to tind that 
yon make arrangements for landing tlie eoiqis so ficiiueiitly. M >^;ii tend 
much to the health of the men, and will make them fe<-! less en.jjioas.inth tin* 
heat and confinement c.f the transports. 

There is camp equipage complete, imluding haversack and canteen?, Ven 
4000 men on hoard the GriiiHeld, which sailed from Portsmouth on the 2ist 
of June; and for the same number on board the Tuscan, vviiicli sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 23d. 

As soon as these vessels shall arrive, y on will direct the regiments to make re- 
turns for the miinbcr of canteens and haversacks that they ma;y require, 'which 
arc to be issued upon these returns, from the C^u:lrte^rua^tor-(J!ellera^s stores. 
But they aic to be kejit in their packagc.s in the regimental store of each regi- 
ment, and arc not to be issued to the soldicis iiuiil furth' r orders shall be 
given. 

Believe me,” c<( - 


By the instructions of Lord Castle- 
reagh, dated 30th of June, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was directed to sail in the 
first instanec with the armament, but 
on arriving off Capo Finisterre he was 
to proceed in a fast-sailing frigate to 
Coninna, in older to coiiler with the 
authorities in (Tallieia, 4iiid acquire 
authentic intelligence of the state of 
affairs in the Northern ]>rovinces of 
Spain. Having gained this informa- 


tion, ho 'W' as then — incasehe judged the 
enterprise could be undertaken viith a 
fair prospect of success — to proceed 
to Portugal, find land tlic force under 
his command at some favounible point 
to the North of Lisbon, with the view 
of expelling the enemy from that ca- 
pital. lie was also enq lowered to 
send orders to General Spencer to 
join him as soon as possible with the 
force uiulcr his command. 
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Lieut, •General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley^ K.B., to Viscount Casthreaijh^ 

Secretary of State. 

“ Mv Di-.ar Lord, ^ ^ ( ork, 7th Juh, l.‘^08. 

« 1 arrived here last night, and 1 find that the 2()th light dragoons and the 
3600 tons of shipping for the infantry are not arrived. The Irish commis- 
sariat horses^ for the draught of tlie artillery, arc not yet all arrived, and will 
not be on board until Saturday. I projtose to wait till that day fur the dra- 
goons and the additional tonnage, and if they should not have arrived, I shall 
sail with what is ready, and let the rest follow. 

lly some accident nliich, from not having seen the agent of transports, I 
cannot yet account for, wc have four transports, as stated underneath, wdiii h 
have not been returned to me in any statement from the Transport Hoard or 
from your brother. These vessels have enabled (ieneral Floyd to embark the 
95th, and to make some ])rovihion for th(‘ embarkation of the 36th. Hut it ap- 
l>ears to me, that the whole are too much crowded, and if the additional ton- 
nage does, not arrive to-moriow, 1 sliall settle to leave behind the veteran bat- 
talion or the o<)th, to follow with the additional tonnage and tin* 2t)th dragoons, 
to give more space to all the troops in the transports. If the additional ton- 
nage should arrhe, and 1 should find that I do not want these four ships, 1 
shall leave them behind. 

Upon a review of your instructions, and a (consideration of the state of 
affairs in Si»ain, according to the licst accounts, 1 rather tliink that, as soon as 
1 have got OYcry thing away fi jni Cork, I shall best serve the cause, by going 
mysclf to C’oriinna and joining* the licet off Cfipe Finistorre or the Tagus. I 
propose accordingly to go on board one of the craft, and I e\j)ect to be at the 
rendezvous l)efort‘ the troo 2 )s — Helieve me,’' &c. 

(bj the loth of .luly all was ready the departure of the e\])odition. Tiie 
foi ailing. 'flK* enthusiasm of the following letter is the last addressed 
p(*opie in the cau<(‘ of ^Ilamsh liberty to Lord Castlercagh before (juitting 
had led to censures on the ap’parenlly Ireland: — 
unnecessary delay v liicli occurred in 

Lieutenant’’ (round tli(^ T/on. Sir A, M e/lesley, K.B.-, iu Viscuifut 
Ca,sflo eogh, Secretary oj' State. 

m 

'• >iv in Lmuj, JOtli July, ISDSi. 

The wdnd is still contiary, but wc liojte it will change so as to sail this 
tuening. AVc are unmoored, and shall not wait one moment after the wind 
jiiay be fair. 

I sec- th.it })CO])lo in England complain of Ihe delay which has taken place 
ill the sailing of the expedition ; but, in fact, none has taken jdace ; and C3veii 
if all had been on board, wc could not have sailed before this day. With .mII 
the expedition wdiich we could nse, we could not get the horses of the artillery 
to Cork till yesterday, and they were immediately embarkt'd ; and it was only 
yesterday that the ■20tli dragoons arrived, and the shiiis to contain the 3()tli re- 
giment, and a detachment of the 45th, which arrived yesterday evening, and 
embarked. 

“ Your instructions to me left London on the Friday evi'iiing’, and 1 was at 
Cork on the following Wednesday, which is as much ex])cditiou as if the in- 
structions had come by the jjost. 

“ I leave here at the distiosal of Government 1668 tons of shipping. The 
resident agent wdll report the names of th(; sliips to the Transport Hoard. 

Helieve me,” &c. 

On the 12th of July the expedition den under Sir John Moore. The coni- 
suiled, and scarce!)'- had it done so cro mand of the army, tliiis iiowerfnlly 
the Mini'^try determined to siqicrsede augmented, w'as assigned to Sir Plow 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in the conmiand. Ualrymple, then fjovernor of Gibral- 
It was also decided that the army tar. The mortifying intelligence of 
should bo joined by a force under Hri- his being thus summarily siipcr.^eded 
gadier-Geiieral Aclaiid, amounting to was transmitted to Sir Arthur in the 
5000 men, and by that acting in Sw e- following laconic despatch : 
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ViscouJit Castlereaghf Secretary of State, io Lieutenant- Genei'al the 
Hon, Sir A. Wellesleg, K,B, 

Sir, Downing Street, 15th Jnlj, 1808. 

I am to acquaiut you that his Majesty has been pleased to intrust the 
command of his troops serving in the coasts of Spain and Portugal to Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir Hew Dalryinple, with Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Burrard, 
second in command. 

The Ijieiuenant- General has been furnished with copies of your instruc- 
tions up to the present date exclusive. These instructions you will be pleased 
to carry into execution with every expedition that circumstances will permit, 
without awaiting the arrival of the Lieutenant- General, reporting to him your 
])roccedings. And should you bo j^rcvioiisly joined by a senior officer, you 
will in that case communicate to him your orders, and aflbrd him every assist- 
ance in carrying them into execution. 

“ 1 have the honour to be/’ &c. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley received the 
intimation that his appoiiitmc'ut had 
been rescinded while on hoard 11 . M. S . 
Donegal, oil* the coast of Portugal. 
That it must have hocn the oeciasion 
of deep mortification cannot be (hmbt- 
ed. He must have felt that lie had 
been hardly, if not unjustly, treated. 
Jlis sphere of command had been sud- 
denly and nnexjK'ctcdly dimiiusla.d 
fi-oin au arrn^’ to a brigade, while in 
the very act uf prejiariiig to meet the 


enemy. A more painful situation to 
an officer of high spirit can scarcely 
he imagined. 

How then do(‘» he act under such 
trying circumstances : iJocs lu- trans- 
mit angry icmonstraoces, or (l(‘cline 
acting in the inf- riur situarion a-'-ig; - 
Cfl liiin h\ hi** •'overeign ? 7'lie «in. 
swer to th si‘ ^]ue^tu)n^ will be found 
ill the following (*\tract from a letter 
to Loid CastlereagU : — 


Pole and Burghersh have niiprized me of the arrangements for the fiituie 
command of this army ; and the former has informed me of your kindiK;s.- 
towards me, of wdiicli 1 have rccei\cd so man} inslauccs lhat 1 can m'vci 
doubt il in any case. All that 1 can say on the subject is, tliat whether I am 
command the army or not, or am to quit it, T shali do my he^t to ensure its 
success ; and yon may dopimd on it, that 1 slnll iioi IniiTy tlie operations, or 
commence them one moment sooner than theyr ougm lo he comnuMiccd, in 
order that I may' acquire the crimit of the success. 

“ The tiovermneiit will detenniiie for me in wiiat way tliey v ill employ me 
hereafter, eitheiTicre or elsewhere,” ^c. 


Tlie preceding jiassage affords a 
line illustration of the high juiiiciples 
W'hich inilueiice ilic true soldier ; and 
W'e find in Colonel (iiirwood’s work 
an anecdote, wliieli displays iio less 
prominently the same qualities. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, wdieii einjiloyed in 
the Sussex district after liis return 
from India, W'as asked by a familiar 
friend, how liewdioliad commanded ar- 
mies of forty thousand men ; wdio had 
roeeive'd the thanks of Parliament for 
Ills victories, and been elected Knight 
of the Bath, c(iuld submit to be re- 
duced to the command of a brigade of 
infantry ? For this reason,'' w as the 
reply. “ I ant mnmlurallah. as ivc 
sag ill the Fast ; T hare ate of the 
Kings salt, and there f on 1 consider 


it to hr mg diitg lo serve icith zeid and 
jnomptUndc, when or wherever iht 
Kituj or his Govtmment mag think 
proper to rmphty inv'' 

1 1 must be attend* d with great ^d- 
^aiirage to find WelUngton thus en- 
forcing a great military" principle, not 
only by precept^ but e.xaiuplc. Un- 
fortunately it is one by no means so 
gciierally’' recognised as it ought to be. 
iNIany instances might be adduced of 
officers declining to si rvo their coun- 
try ill a capacity’^ wdiicJi they W'ere 
pleased to consider inferior to their 
merits. But Wellington acted differ^- 
eiftlg, and we regard it as most imjiort- 
aiit that this should be kiiowm. The 
precedent wdll not Ixi without influence 
either now or in succeeding times. 


printed hy Ballantyue and Company, FauVs Work, Ediithurgh, 
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1)E STAEL AND C H VTEArBRiAND. 


A\ijn<.T tlio dL')iij»’c of new and 
0])lu‘niorid jiubiieatioiis under wliieli 
the press liotli in TiMiice and l^ngland 
is groi'.iiing, and the wofiil d pravity 
of jnihlii' taste, in all hranehes of li- 
teratures which ill the former country 
followed the llovolutiun of the 
'riiive (ilorious Days, it is not the 
ieh.st iiiiporlant jiart of the duty of all 
those who have any sliare, liowever 
inconsiderable, in the direction of tlio 
ohj(‘ets to v;hich public thought is to 
he applied, to recur from time to time 
to the great and standard woiks of a 
former agc' ; and from amidst th.e 
dazzling- light of ])assing meteors in 
the lower regions of the atmosjdieiv, 
to endeavour to direct the public gaze 
to those fixed luminaries who^o radiance 
in the higher heavens shines, and ever 
will shine, in impcrishahle lustre. 
From our sense of the im])ortaiice and 
utility of this attempt, we are not to 
he deterred by the common remark, 
that these authors arc in every body’s 
hands ; that their ’works are read at 
school, and their names become as 
household sounds. We know that 
many things arc road at school which 
are forgotten at college ; and many 
things learned at college which arc 
unhappily and permanently discarded 
ill later years ; and that there arc 
VOL. XLI. NCt. CCLX. 


many authors whoso names are as 
household sounds, whose works for 
tlial very reason are as a strange and 
uukiiowu tongue. Every ou(' ha.-s 
lieard of Uacine and ^lolicrc^ of Bo>- 
siiet and Feiieloii, of Voltaire and 
liousse.iu, of Chateaubriand and Ma- 
dame de Stael, of Pascal ami R.ihcLiis. 
We would beg to a.sk even oiir best 
informed and most learned readers, 
with how many of their works they 
are really familiar ; how many of tlicir 
felicitous expressions have sunk info 
their recollections ; how many of tlufir 
ideas are engraven on their memory r 
Others may i) 0 .sscss more rel(‘ntive 
memories, or more extensive reading 
than we do ; but we confess, when w e 
apply such a (picstion, even to l!i(‘ 
constant study of thirty year.^, wc led 
not a little mortified at the time which 
has been niisa])plied, and the hrillianl 
ideas once obtained from others whuh 
have now faded from the rceolleclifiii, 
and should rejoice much to obtain from 
others that retrospect of jiast greatness 
which Ave propose ourselves to l.-iy be- 
fore our readers. 

Every one iioav is so coii.stantly in 
the habit of reading the iioav publica- 
tions, of devouring the fresh produc- 
tions of the press, as Ave would fresli 
eggs or rolls to breakfast, lliat Ave for- 
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g'-'t the extraordinary superiority of 
standard works ; and are obliged to 
go back to the studies of our youth 
for that superlative enjoyment which 
arises from the perusal of authors, 
where every sentence is thought and 
often every word conception ; where 
new trains of contemplation* or emo- 
tion arc awakened in every page, and 
the volume is closed almost every mi- 
nute to meditate on the novelty or 
justice of the 1’t‘flectioiis which arise 
from its study. And it is not on the 
first perusal of these authors that this 
exquiftite pleasure is Obtained. In the 
licyday of youtli and strength, when 
imagination is ardent, and the world 
unknown, it i> the romance of the 
story, or the general strain of the ar- 
gument which carries the reader On, 
and many of the finest and most spi- 
ritual reflections are overlooked or un- 
appreciated ; hut in later years, when 
life has been experienced, and joy 
and sorrow felt, when the memory is 
stored Muth recollections, and the ima- 
gination witli images, it is reflection 
and observation wJticli constitute the 
chief attraction in com])Ofehioii. And 
judging of ihc idianges wrought by 
Time iu others from what ^\e have 
experienced oiirselvo>, we anticipate a 
high gratification, ('-sen in the heit in- 
formed readers, by a direction of their 
attention to many passage's in tin* 
great rrcuch writers of the age of 
Louis XIV. ,ind the devolution, a 
comparison of their excellences, a 
criticism on their defects, and aii ex- 
position of the inigiity influence which 
the j)rogres> of political events has 
had upon the idi'as reflected, even to 
the greatest authors, from the age in 
which they lived, and the external 
events passing around them. 

The two great eras of hrciich prose 
literature arc those of Louis XIV. and 
the devolution. If the former can 
boast of Bossuet, the latter Can appeal 
to Chateaubriand : if the former still 
shine in the purest lustre iu i'enelon, 
the latter may boast the more fervent 
pages, and varied genius of De Stael ; 
if tlie former is supreme in the tragic 
and comic muse, and can array Racine, 
Corneille and Molierc, against the 
transient Lillipuiians of the romantic 
school, the latter can show in the 
poetry and even the prose of Lamar- 
tine a condensation of feeling, a depth 
of pathos and energy of tliought wliieh 
can never be reached but in au age 


wbich has undergone the animating 
episodes, the heart-stirring feelings con ■ 
sequent on social convulsion. In the 
branchf's of literature which depend 
on the relations of men to each other, 
history — politics — historical philoso- 
phy and historical romance, the supe- 
riority of the modern school is so pro- 
digious, that it is impossible to find a 
parallel to it in former days ; and even 
the dignified language and eagle glance 
of the Bishop of Meaux sinks into 
insignificance, compared to the vast 
•ability which, in inferior minds, expe- 
rience and actual suffering have brouglit 
to bear on the investigation of jiublit! 
affairs. Modern writers were for long 
at a loss to understand the cause wbich 
liad given such superior pathos, ener- 
gy, and practical wisdom to the histo- 
rians of anti(iuity ; hut the I'reneh 
Revolution alone explained the mys- 
tery. When modern times win-c 
brought into collision with the piis- 
sions and the suffering consc’quent 
democratic ascendency and social cor* • 
vulsion, they were not long of feeding 
the truths which experience had taughi 
to ancient times, and acquiring fla* 
power of Aivid ih?scriptiori and con- 
densed yet fervent narrative by \Uiicdi 
the great historians of 'aiiti<|uity ar(‘ 
characterised. 

At the licad of the modern pros»e 
writei's of rranco, v>e ])lacc Madanie 
de Sta(‘l. Chateaubriand, and Chiizot : 
and to tbeir discussion wo propose to 
devote this and some succeeding pji- 
pers, in contrast ^\iib the great olden 
writers of tlie fvugustan age of Louh 
Xn . Tlio general style of the two 
first and the most irnaginaitivo of these 
writers — Dc Staid ana Clialeauhriand 
— is essentially dificrent from that of 
Bossuet, I'eiiclon, and Massillon. We 
have no longer either the thoiiglits, 
the language, or the images of these 
great and dignified writers! With tho 
pompous grandeur of the Grande Mo- 
n.irquo ; with the awful sjdendour of 
the palace, and the irresistible power 
of the throne ; with the superb ma.g . 
nitieence of Versailles, its marbles, 
halls, and forests of statues, have pass- 
ed away the train of thought by wliicli 
the vices ami corruption then" chiefly 
prevalent in society were combated 
by these worthy soldiers of the militia 
oi* Christ. Strange to say, the ideas 
of that despotic age are more condem- 
natory of princes ; more eulogistic of 
tho people, more confirmatory of the 
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principles which, if pushed to their le- liel of the Revolution, yet there is no 
gitimate consequences, lead to demo- material difference in their political 
cracy, than- those of the age when conclusions ; so completely docs a close 
the sovereignty of the people was ac- observation of the progress of a rcvo- 
tually established. In their eloquent Intion induce the same conclusions in 
declamations the wisdom, justice, and minds of the liiglu'st stamp, with what- 
piirity of the masses are the constant ever early prepossessions the survey 
subject of eulogy ; almost all social may have been originally comrncncecf. 
and political evils are traced to the The Dix Amices d'Exil, and the obaor- 
eorruptions of courts and the vices of vations on the French revolution, iiiigl if 
kings. The applause of the people, have been written by Chateaubriand, 
the condemnation of rulers, in Telema- and Madame de Stacl would have little^ 
elms, often resembles rather the frothy wherefrom to dissent in the Monarcliie 
declamations of the Tribune in favour selon la ( ‘iiarte, or later jiolitjcal wri- 
of the sovereign multitude, than the tiiig*s of lier illusfri<-us rival, 
severe h'ssons ad'dressed by a courtly It is by their work‘d of imagination, 
jirelate to the heir of a despotic throne. ta.vte, and crith-ism, however, that 
Willi j, fearless pourage worthy of the these irnraortal writers are priiK'ipally 
highest eommendation, and very dif- celebrated, and it is with them that we 
foreiit from the base adulation of mo- propose to commence this critical sur- 
dorri times to the Baal of popular vey. Their names are univc'rsally 
])()wer, Bossiiet, Massillon, and Bour- known: Corinne, Dclphine, DerAl- 
daloue, incessantly rung in the cars of lomagnc, tlie Dix Anneas d’Exil, and 
thoii' courtly auditor^" the equality of De la Litterature, are as familiar in 
m.iukind in the sight of heaven and sound, at least, to our ears a.s the fi(*- 
the awful words of judgment to come, nio do (^hnstiaiiisme, tin* Itineraire. 
'('iiCM* imaginary and Utopian cilu- the Martyr.^, Atala ct Kenf of the far 
‘ iou- w excite a smile, even in tla- travelled pilgrim of cxj.inng f(*u(lal- 
UK>‘ youthful sfudouf; and a siiffeniig ism are to our memories. Eacli has 
age. liiught l)y the experienced evils bcantits of the ^cry highest ca«t in 
o!‘ .itunf'cralie ascendency, ha^ 'mv thi, (Icparlmeut, and jet their execl- 
leanusl to apprccLitr. as they deservs loucos are various, lliat wj' know 
tl^e pioibund and eaustie sajiugs hi not to which to award the palm. 
whi(.Ii Aristt'tle, SalliC'l, and Tacitus It driven to discriniiiiato betwei'ii 
have delivered to future ages the con- them, we should say lliat Do Stacl 
(ieiHcd wisdom on the instability and has more sentiment, ( 'liateaiibriaiid 
'yramiy of the popular rule, which more imagiiiatioii ; that the for- 
'ag<\ of calamity had brought home to mer lias deeper knowledge of liii- 
th*' sages of antiquity. man feelings, and the latter more va- 

in Madame de Stacl and Chateau- ried and animated jiicturcs of luiman 
hriand we h<:ve incom])arably more manners : that the charm of the for- 
origiuality and variely of thought ; far mer consists chiefly in the jnst and 
more just and experienced viev> of profound views of life, its changes and 
human aHairs ; far more c<indenscd emotions with which her works ahouiul, 
wisdom, Avhich the statc.-maii and the and the fascination of the latter in the 
philosopher may treasure in their me- brilliant phantasmagoria of actual 
mories, than in the great WTiters of the !=5cenes, impressions, and events which 
age of. Louis XIV. We see at once his writings exhibit. No one can ex- 
in their prodncti«ms that wo are deal- cccd Madame de Stai’l in the expres- 
ing xvith those who speak from expc- sion of the scnfiniont or jioctry of 
ricnee of human affairs; to whom nature, or the rlevelopemeiit of the 
years of suffering have broug’ht con- .varied and storied associations which 
tnries of wisdom ; and whom the stern historical scenes or monuments n(‘\ r 
school of adversity have Icnrned to ah- fail to awaken in iho, c-ultivated mind ; 
jurt' both much of the fanciful El Do- hut in the ddineatiun of tlio actual fea- 
rado speculations of ijreceding pliilo- tures she exhibits, or the pjuiitiiig of 
sopln% iind the ])ertious eflusions of the various and gorgeous scerua-y or 
succeeding republicanism. Thougli objects she presents, she is greatly 
tlie one was by birtff and habit an inferior to the author of the ('loniiiy of 
cuistoorat of the ancient and now de- Christiaiuty. She speaks emotion to 
caying .scliool, and the other, a liberal the heart, not incturcs to tlio (ye. 
nursed at the feet of the great Gama- Chateaubriand, on the ether hand, lias 
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dipped bis pencil in the finest and most 
radiant hues of nature : with a skill 
surpassing even that of the Great Ma- 
gician of the North, he depicts all the 
most splendid scenes of both hemis- 
pheres ; and seizing with the inspira- 
tion of genius on the really character- 
istic features of the boundless variety 
of objects he has visited, brings them 
before us A\ith a force and fidelity 
which it is iinj)ossible to surpass. 
After all, hoAvever, on rising from a 
perusal of the great works of these 
two autliors, it is liard to say which 
lias left the most indelible impression 
on the mind ; for if the one has accu- 
mulated a store of brilliant pictures 
wliich have never yet been rivalled, 
the other has drawn from the objects 
on which she has touched all the moat 
profound emotions which they could 
awaken ; and if the first leaves a gor- 
geous scene painted on the mind, the 
latter has engraved a durable impres- 
sion on the heart. 

CouixxE is not to be regarded as a 
novel. Boarding-school girls, and 
youths just hedged from college, may 
admire it as such, and dwell with ad- 
miration on the sorrows of the heroine 
and the faitlilessiu'ss of Lord Nclvil ; 
but considered in that view it has gla- 
ring faults, both in respect of fancy, 
probability, and story, and will bear 
no comparison either wdth Uu* great 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, or the se- 
condary productions of lii.^ iiumoroiis 
imitators. 'J'lie real view in wdiieli to 
regard it is as a picture of Italy ; its 
inhabitants, feelings, and recollections ; 
its cloudless skies and glas>y seas; its 
forest-clad hills and sunny vales; its 
umbrageous groves and mouldering 
forms ; its lieart-insijiring ruins and 
deathless scenes. A> such it is supe- 
rior to aii\"work on that subject wdiich 
has appeared in any European lan- 
guage. Nowdiere else shall we find 
so rich and gh)wing an intermixture of 
sentiment with descnj)tioii ; of dee]) 
feeling for the beauty of art, with a 
correct perception of its leading prin- 
ciples ; of historical lore with poetical 
fancy ; of ardour in the cause of social 
ameliordtion, with charity to the indi- 
viduals A\ ho, under unfortunate institu- 
tions, are chained to a life of indolence 
and pleasure. Beneath the glowing 
sun and azure skies of Italy sh(‘ has 
imbibed live real niodcru Italian spirit : 
she exbibils in the mouth of ber heroine 
uU that dcYolion to art, that ra]»turous 


regard to antiquity, that insouciance 
ill ordinary life, and constant hesoin 
of fresh excitement by which that re- 
markable people are distinguished from 
any other at present in Europe. She 
paints them as they really are ; living 
on the recollection of the past, feeding 
on the glories of their double set of 
illustrious ancestors ; at times exulting 
ill the recollection of thi‘ legions w hich 
subdued the w orld, at others roeiirring 
with ])ridc to the glorious tliougli brief 
days of modern art ; mingling the 
names of Ca\sar, Pompey, Cicero, and 
Virgil with tliose of Michael Aiigc'h*, 
Kaphael, Buonarotti,' and Correggio ; 
repeating with admiration the stanzas 
of i'asso as they giide through the d(*- 
sorted palaces of I'eiilco, and storing 
their minds with the rich creation.- of 
Ariosto’s fancy as they gaze on the 
stately monuments of ilomc. 

Not less vividly has she portrayed, 
in the language, feelings, and chtira('- 
ter of her heroine, the singidai- inter- 
mixture wdth these animathig ri‘col- 
leetioii< of all tlie frivolity which ha- 
rendered impossible, without a fri‘.sli 
impregnation of northern vigour, tlie 
regeneration of Italian society. Vv'e 
see ill her pages, as we Avitness in real 
life, talent- the ino.st commanding, 
beauty the most fascinating, graces th<' 
most eH]>tivatlng, devoted to no othVr 
object l)ut the excitennni of a tran.-ieie 
j)as.-ioii ; infidelity iL-cdf suljectc'd to 
certfiiii restraints, and boasting of 
fidelity to one attai bnieiit ; whole eia^s-v 
es of society iiui'-saiitly oecnjiied with 
no other object hut the gratiticali<»n (»f 
vanity, the tlu'cildom of attaadunent, or 
the imperious deiiiauds of beauty, and 
the strongest i>ropensity of cultivati“d 
life, the besuiu (fainnr, influencing, 
for the best ]>art of their lives, tlu‘ 
higher chisse.- of botli sexe.^. In siudi 
representation tin re Avould probably 
be nothing in the hands of an ordinary 
writer but frlvoh)us or possibly ])er- 
nielous details ; bur by Madame do 
Stael it is touehed on so gently^ f’O 
strongly intcrniingled with sentiment, 
and traced so naturally to its ultimate 
and disastrous effeeds, that the piedure 
becomes not merely cliaracteristic of 
manners, but purifying in its tciidenc3\ 
The Dix A NX EES d’Exil, thongli 
abounding with leAVcr splendid and en- 
chanting passages, is Avritten in a hig her 
strain, and devoted to more elevated 
objiHds than the Italian noA’el. It 
exhibits the Imperial Government o,f 
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Napoleon in tlie high and palmy days 
of his greatness ; when all the (Conti- 
nent had bowed the neck to Ids power, 
anti from the rock of Ciibraltar to the 
Frozen Ocean, not a voice dared to be 
lifted against his commands. It shows 
the internal tyranny and vexations of 
this foiniidabk* power; its despicable 
jealondos and contemptible vanity ; its 
odious restiiction^ and tyrannizing ten- 
dency. We see tlie eeii.^orsliip eh.iin- 
ing the liiiman mind to the night of tlio 
tenth in the opening of the ninctccntli 
eentnry ; tlie commands of the police 
fetl Cl ing every ellort of indcficndeiit 
thoug’nt, and free discus‘'ion ; fort\ mil- 
lions of men ."lavishly following the car 
of a \ ictor, vvli.'), in exchange for all the 
advaiit ‘ig(\"ol' freedom, hojied but never 
obl.dncd from the HevoliUion, dazzled 
lliem with the glitter only of gilded 
eii.iin". In lier subsecpieiit migration.-, 
ihniiigli d’yrol. Poland, Un.-.sia, and 
S\\eden, to avoid his pmveciitn :i diir- 
in '4 tiit\>e.ir." wiiich pieeedcd the l\ii.s- 
sian vN.ir, vve h ive the noblest jiicture 
of the elevated feelings which, during 
lhi> period ofgcMn ral op])rc.s."ion, were 
li '. 1 ^ u]) in tlie nation" which yet pre- 
. -M'.i'l a shadow of independence, as 
V. I 11 as of l!).‘ Ijoruic ."l.ind made by 
\n‘vander and hi.s brave suhj(‘cts 
againd the memorable invasion which 
nltim.itely proved their ojiprcssor's 
ruin, d’he.se are animating themes; 
.'.ml tliougii not in general inclined to 
dnell on de"cription, or enrich her 
v\t>rU wiili picturesipie narrative, the 
I'lieryuf till* north had vv.ikened pro- 
fouiid emotion" in her heart which 
;!])pcar in many touches and retleetions 
of no onlin.iry sublimity. 

( Tiatean])ri<iiid addresses himself 
much more habitnally and systcniati- 
eally to the eye. lie jiaints "what he 
lias seini, whether in nature, society, 
iiiamicr.s, or art, with the grajihic skill 
of .1 eoiisummatc draugldsman ; and 
]> rod I ICC." the iMiiotion he is desirous of 
awabening not by direct words ealeu- 
l.itod to arouse it, but by enabling the 
imagination to depict to itself the ob- 
jects which ill nature, by their felicitous 
combination, produced the impression. 
Madame di? Stacl does not paint the fea- 
liires of the scene, but in a few words 
she ])ortrays the emotion which she 
ixpcrieneed on bc^bhling it, and con- 
trives by tliese few words to awaken 
it in her readers ; (/hatcaubriand enu- 
merates with a painter’s [low'er all the 
features of the scene, and by the vivid- 


ness of description succeeds not merely 
in painting it on the retina of the 
mind, but in awakening there the pre- 
cise emotion which he himself felt on 
beholding it. The one speaks to the 
heart through the eye, the other to 
the eye through the heart. As we 
travel with the illustriou.s pilgrim of 
the Revolution, we see rising before 
us in successive clearness tlie lonely 
temples, and glittering valleys, and sto- 
ried ca])es of (t recce ; the desert plains 
and rocky ridges and sepulchral hol- 
low's of .Iiidca ; the solitary palms and 
stately moniiments of Kg 3 "pt ; tlie iso- 
lated remains of Clarthage, the deep 
solitudes of America, the sounding 
cataracts, and still lak(‘s,and boundless 
forests of the New World. Not less 
viv id is Ills description of human scenes 
and actions, of which, during his event- 
ful career, he has seen such an extra- 
ordinary variety ; the .Tanissary, the 
Tartar, the 'I'lirk ; the lledouius of the 
di'.sert places, the Numidians of the 
torrid zone ; the cruel revolutionists 
of Franco ; the independent savages of 
America ; the ardent mind of Na])o- 
leon, the dauntless intrepidity of Pitt. 
Nothing can exceed the variety and 
brillianey of the jiietiircs wdiieli he 
leaves engrav vn on the imagination of 
hi." r(*ader ; but he has neither touch- 
ed the heart nor convinced the judg- 
ment like tlie profound hand of his 
female rival. 

To illustrate these observations w’e 
have selected two of the most brilliant 
descriptions from Chateaubriand’s Ge- 
nie do Cliri&tiaiiisrnc, and placed be- 
side tlie.se twm of the most inspiicd of 
Madame do Stael’s Passages on Roman 
Scenery. Wc shall subjoin two of 
the most admirable descriptions by Sh’ 
Walter Scott, that the reader may at 
once have presented to his view' the 
inasterjnoccs, in the descriptive line, 
of the throe greatest authors of Iho 
age. All the passages arc translated 
by ourselves ; wc have neither trans- 
lations at lianil, nor inclination to mar 
so much chxpionco by tlie slovenly 
dress in w hich it usually appears in an 
English version. The same plan riiall 
be ado] I ted in all the following num- 
bers of this series. 

“ Tlievi) is a God ! The licrlis of the 
valley, the cedars of the mountain, bless 
him — the insect spoit.s in liis beams — the 
elephant salut(‘s him with the rising orb 
t>f day — the bird sings him in tlie foliage 
•"-the thunder proclaims liim in the hca- 
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veils — the ocean declares his immensity — 
man alone has said, ‘ There is no God ! * 

“ T’nito in thouf^ht, at the same in- 
stant, the most beautiful objects in na- 
ture : suppose that you see at once all the 
hours of the day, and all the seasons of 
the year ; a morning of spring and a 
morning of aulinnn ; a night bespangled 
with stars, and a night covered with clouds j 
meadows enamelled witli donors, forests 
hoary wdtb snow ; fields gilded by the tints 
of autumn : then alone you will have a 
ju‘t i-oiu-ejjtion of the universe. While 
3011 .'ire sazing on that sun which is plung- 
ing under the laiilt of the west, another 
oh-ei ver admires him emerging from the 
dldi'd L,idos of the oast. Jly what un- 
coiicei\ahle magic docs that aged star, 
which is sinking fatigued and burning in 
(he shades of the c\CMiing, reappear at 'the 
•-amo instant fresh and humid with the 
rosy dew of the morning V At every in- 
st.int of the day the glorious orb is at once 
ri'^ing — ro'^plcn-h'nt at noonday, and set- 
ting in the west ; or rather our senses 
dci’oiio 11*5, and tliore is, pro]»crh speak- 
ing, no oast, or soutli, or west, in the 
woild. Kvory thing rodneos itself to one 
single ]>oint. fi*om whence tlio King of 
Day sends forth at once a triple light in 
one single siihsiaiice. I he bright splen- 
dour iiorhaps that which nature can 
])rc‘seiit that is most b'cautiful ; for while 
it L'i\os an idea of the perpetual mag- 
nificence and resistless power of God, it 
exhibits, at the same time, a shining image 
of the glorious Trinit\.” 

J-Tiiman eloquence ])robably cannot, 
in description, g’o beyond tliis inimi- 
table passage ; bu" it is equalled in the 
])i(;turcs left us by the same author of 
two seciic" ill the Xcw World. 

“ One evening, when it was a profound 
calm, we ere ‘5ailing through those lovely 
sea> wliich ijiihe the coast of Virginia, 
— all ti e ''.liU were furled — I was occu- 
pied lu‘l( u ul’.eii I heard the hell which 
called the mariners ui)on deck to prayers 
— I hastened 10 jfni ni\ orisons to those 
of the rest of the erew. The officers 
were on the forecastle, with the passeii- 
eei - ; t!ic ^iriest, \xith his prayer-book in 
hK hand, htood a little in advance ; the 
saihu’s were si'altered here and there on 
the, dock ; we were all above, with our 
face-^ turned towards the ])row of the ves- 
M'l, which looked to the west. 

“ The globe of the sun, ready to plunge 
into the wave**, appeared between the 
ropes of the vcftsol in the nndst of bound- 
less space. You w’ould have imagined, 
from the balancing of the poo]), that the 
glorious luminary changed at every in- 
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atant its horizon. A few light clouds 
wore scattered without order in the east, 
where the moon was slowly ascending ; 
all the rest of the sky was unclouded. 
Towards the north, forming a glorious 
triangle with the star of day and that of 
night, a glittering cloud arose from the 
sea, resplendent with the colours of the 
prism, like a crystal pile supporting the 
vault of heaven. 

“ He is much lo he pitied who could 
have witnessed this scene, without feel- 
ing the beauty of God. Tears involun- 
tarily flowed from my eyes, when ni> 
companions, taking off their hats, began 
to .sing, in their hoarse strains, the simple 
hymn of Our Lady of Succour. How 
touching was that prayer of men, who, 
on a fragile plank, in the midst of the 
ocean, contemplated the snn selling in 
the midst of the waves ! How' that sim- 
ple imocation of the marincM*s to the mo- 
ther of woes, wenl 10 the heart 1 The con- 
sciousiiev® of onr littleness in the sight of 
Infinity — our chants ])rolonged af.ir o\<‘r 
the Wove"' — night a])proai iiing w iih it- .'>.1- 
hlo W'iiigs — a wlioh' cvew of a '< .-ssci filled 
with admiration ami a bob fe.iv— (jod 
bending over tlie ahjss, with o-io hand 
retaining the sun at the gates of the west, 
w’illi the f)lher raising tlie mor)n in the 
east, and >cl lending an attentive ear tn 
the voice of ]»va>er ascondiiig from a ^peck 
in the inirneiwity — all combined to form 
an asf-ei)il)Luu> which cannot he described, 
and oi which the human heart could hardK 
hoar the '\ eight. 

Th.o stM-'ne at la)ul was net h'ss r;»- 
vishing. <Jno evenimr 1 had lost my w 
in a forest, a' a sIk"*; distance iron, tin 
Falls of A’iarara. >0011 th'* dave^tfiied 
around me, and 1 tasted. In all it'^ solitude, 
the kAoly .qieciacle of a night in the 
deserts of the Xew World. 

“ An hour after sunset the moon show- 
ed itself aho\c the branches, on the ojipo- 
sitc side of the horizon. An embalmed 
breeze, whii'h t>)“ ( 3 uc*en of IN’ight seem- 
ed to bring with her from the Kast, ]»ro- 
ceded her with its frediening galer,. The 
solitary star ascemieu by dogroes in the 
lieaxeiis; sometimes she followed, jieace- 
ahly her azure course, sometimes .slic* I’e- 
j)o.«ed on the groujis of 010101*5, wdiich r('- 
senihled the summits of lofty mountains 
covered with snow. These cloud.s, oj>en- 
ing and closing their sails, now .sjiread 
themselves out in transp.irent /ones of 
white satin, now' dispi‘isc<l into light 
bubbles of foam, o^ormccl in the heavens 
bars of white so oRzling and sweet, that 
you could almost believe you felt their 
snow'y surface. 

“ The scene on the earth was of equal 
beauty ; the declining day, and the light 
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of the moon, descended into the intervals 
of the trees, and spread a faint gleam 
even in the profoundest part of the dark- 
ness. The river Avhich flowed at my 
feet, alternately lost itself in tlie woods, 
and reappeared brilliant with the constel- 
lations of night which reposed on its 
bosom. In a savanna on the other side 
of the river, the moonbeams slept with- 
out movement on the verdant turf. A 
few birches, agitated by the breeze, and 
dispersed here and there, formed isles of 
floating shadow on that motionless sea of 
light. All would have been in jirofound 
rej)ose, but for the ftill of a few leaves, 
the l)veath of a transient breeze, and the 
moaning of the owl ; while, in the dis- 
tance, at intervals the deep roar of Xia- 
gara was heard, which, iwolonged from 
desert to desert in the calm of the night, 
ox])ired at length in the endless solitude of 
the forest. 

*• The grandeur, the surpassing melan- 
cliol^ of that scene, can be expressed by 
'lo human tongue — tlie finest njr.lits of 
ihirope can gi\e no conception of it. In 
\tiin, amidst oiir cultivaiod fieLls, does 
<h" iniaginalion seek to cxi)aiid — it meets 
on all sides the hatetations of men ; but in 
»ln<'.e -ravage regions the soul loves to 
"hr m l itself in the ocean of forests, to 
■bang over the gulf of cataracts 
di it ' on the shores of lakes and river«?, 
.'inrl feci itself alone as it were with 
(jiod. 

* rr.'vscntiorcm conspicimus Deum, 

I'Vra per jug.i, cUvosque pra'ruptos, 

.Suaaiites inter aquas nemorumquc noctem.’ ” 

Wo (lotil)t if any passages ever were 
Avritton of more thrilling descriptive 
eliapieiicc than these; hereafter ^^c 
shall contrast them Avith some of the 
linoht of Lamartine, AA’hich have equal- 
led bat not exceeded them. But noAV 
mark the different style Avith Avhich 
^ladamc do Stael treats the heart-stir- 
ring monuments of Roman greatness. 

*• At this moment St I'ctcr arose to 
llicir vicAV ; the greatest edifice vvhieli 
man has ever raised, for the Pyramids 
thciiiselves are of less considerable eleva- 
tion. 1 would perhaps have done better, 
said Corinne, to have taken jou to the 
most beautiful of our edifices last ; but 
that is not my system. I am convinced 
that, to render one alive to the charm of 
the fine arts, wo should commence with 
those objects which awaken a liveh and 
profound admiration. When once that 
aentiment has been ‘experienced, a new 
sphere of ideas is awakened, which ren- 
ders us susceptible of the impression pro- 
duced by beauties of an inferior order ; 
they revive, though in a lesser degree, 
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the first impression Avhich has been re- 
ceived. All these gradations in produ- 
cing emotion are contrary to niy opinion ; 
you do not arri\ e at the sublime by suc- 
ccssiA'c steps ; infinite degrees separate 
it from the beautiful. 

Oswald experienced an extraordi- 
nary emotion on arriving in front of the 
facade of St Peter’s. It was the first 
occasion on vihich a work of human hands 
jiroduced on him the effects of one of the 
marvels of nature. It is the only effort 
of human industry which has the grandeur 
Avhich, characterizes the immediate works 
of the Creator. Corinne rejoiced in the 
astonishment of OsAvald. ‘ I have chosen,* 
said she, ‘ a day Avhen the sun Avas shin- 
ing in all its eclat to behold this monu- 
ment. I reserve for you a more secret, 
religious enjoyment, to contemplate it by 
the light of the moon ; but^at this mo- 
ment if was necessary to obtain your pre- 
sence at the most brilliant of our fetes, 
the genius of man decorated by the mag- 
nificence of nature.’ 

‘‘ The Place of St Peter is surrounded 
by columns, Avhich appear light at a dis- 
tance, but massy when seen near. Tlie 
earth, Avhicli rises gently to the gate of 
the church, adds to the effect it produces. 
An obelisk of eighty feet in beighi, Avhieh 
ap()ears as nothing in pre.scnce of the cu- 
pola of St Petei’s, is in the middle of the 
place. The form of obelisks has some- 
thing in it Avliich is singularly pleasing lo 
tlie imagination ; their summit loses itself 
in the clouds, and seems OA'on to elevate to 
the KcaA ens a great thought of man. That 
monument, Avhich Avas brought from 
L">pt to adorn tlK> baths of Caracalla, 
and Avhich Sextus y. subsequently trans- 
ported to the fool of the Temple of St 
JVicr ; that contemporary of so many 
ages Avhich have sought in vain to decay 
its solid frame, inspires respect ; man 
feels himself so fleeting, that ho always 
oxj)crienccs emotion in presence of that 
which has passed un changed through 
many .ages. At a little distance, on each 
side of the obelisk, arc two fountains, the 
Avaters of which porpetiiully arc projected 
iq) and fall down in cascades through the 
air. Tiiat miirmur of ^\atcrs, A\hich is 
usually heard only in the field, produces 
in such a situation a new sensation ; but 
one in liTinony Avith that which arises 
from the aspect of so majestic a temple, 

“ I^ainting or sculpture, imitating in 
general the human figure, or some object 
ill external nature, awaken in our minds 
distinct and positive ideas ; but a beauti- 
ful monument of architecture has not any 
determinate expression, and the spectator 
is seized, on contemplating it, with that 
reverie, without any definite object, wliicii 
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leads the thoughts so far off. The sound 
of the waters adds to these vague and 
profound impressions ; it is uniform, as 
the edifice is regular. 

* Eternal movemeut and t ivpo=^r ’ 

are thus brought to eoinhino with each 
Other. It is here, in an espeeial nrinner, 
that Time is wit horn }»o\ver ; it never 
dries u[) llio^e fii):irkling slivains ; it never 
shakes those iinmovahle pillars. The 
watU'., wliieh sjiring up in fiin-like luxii- 
rianee fnun these Ibuntains, are so light 
and 1^0 ^al)Our\, that, in a fine dA-, the 
t>f the sim jiroduce little rainbows of 
tJie mo."! heautilhl eoloiir. 

“ Sto]) a moment here, sai 1 C’orinno 
to l.ord rsehil, as he stood under the 
poitieo of the ehureh ; ]>ause before 
dr.iwing aside the eiirtiin W'hich eo^ers 
the enlranec of the Temple. Does not 
> our heart lient at the thrediold of that 
r.ineliiu’v ? Do you not feel, on entering 
it, tlie emotion consequent on a solwnn 
event At these w'ords Corinue herself 
drew a-iide the curtain, and held it hO as 
to let I.ord NcKil enter. Her attitude 
7rfts ,so licrntflfid hi dohif/ so, ihnt for a mn~ 
incut if u tihdrew Ihc ci/cs (if her lorcr ei'cu 
from ihc innjcsiic interior <f the ’Van pic. 
Hut •I'j he advanced its greatness burst 
upon his mind, and the imprcnMOU which 
he received under its loflj arches w'as so 
])r()found, that the sentiment of love was 
for a time ettaeed. Ho walked sl')wl> 
boMile roviimo ; both wore silent. I'iVery 
tiling enjoined contemphrtioii ; th' sliglit- 
esl sound resounded so far, that no word 
appiMivd wortlij of being rcjicated in 
those eternal mansions. JVaver alone, 
lh(‘ voieo of niisfoi time was Jieanl at 
intervals in their vast \aiiUs. And, when 
under Ihove sliipendoiis domes, vou heai’ 
b*(nn afar the voiee of an old man, wiiose 
tiemldiiig sJep'. totter along those beau- 
tiful marble'^, watered with so many tears, 
vou feel that man is remlered more digni- 
fied bv that vevv infirmity of his nature 
whieh exposes his divine spirit to so many 
kinds of ‘-iifiiriug, and that Christianity, 
the w'orship of grief, contains the tiuc 
.secret of man’s sojourn upon earth. 

“ Corimu; inteiTupled the reverie of 
O.svvald, and said to him, ‘ You have 
seen llie (iothic churches of hhigland and 
CJermanx, ami must have observed that 
thcv are distinguished by a much more 
sombre chara'-ter than this cathedral. 
There is something nijstieal in the Catho- 
licism of these Jvorthern people ; ours 
speaks to the imagination by exterior ob- 
jects. Michael .\ngclo said, on behold- 
ing the cupola of the Pantheon, “ I will 
j)lace it in the air ; ” and, in truth, St 
Peter’s is a temple raised on the base- 


ment of a church. There is a certain 
alliance of the ancient' worship with C’hris- 
tianity in the cfl'ect wdiich the interior of 
that clmr di produces : I often go to walk 
here alone, in order to restore to my mind 
the tranquillity it may have lost. The 
sight of such a monument is like a con- 
tinual ami fixed music, awaiting you to 
pour its balm into jour mind, wdieiiever 
jou approfich it ; and certaiulj, among 
the manv titles of this iiatioii to glorv, we 
must number the patience, courage, and 
disinterestedness of the ehiefs of the 
church, who consecrated, during an hun- 
dred and lift) years, such vast treasures 
ainl boundless lahoiir to the prosecution 
of a yvork, of which none of them coiilrl 
hope to enjoy the fruits.'” — Corinne, vol. 
i. c. S. 

Ill tills iiingiuticeiit pabsage, the 
wolds iiiiderlinc'd ari* an obvioits ble- 
uii.sh. Till' idea of Oswald turning 
ii'^ido at •the nitranc'' of St, Peters 
from the g-az( of the mat elders in- 
terior of the temple, a spectaele imhpif 
in the wmrld, to feast In.^ eye bv ad- 
miration of liit lurtmuruto, is more 
than W'e, in the frigid lalifnde.s of the 
north, can altogether understand, 
P»ut Madame de Stael wqis a w'oman, 
and a rrenchwoman ; and aiipaivnt- 
ly she could not re^i^t the op[)ort unity 
of sigiiali/ing the triumph of lier sex, 
by portraying the -aqicriority of fe- 
male beauty to {be grandest and mo^t 
iiiiposiiig object that iIk- liaiids of man 
liave ever reared. Abstracting fr«»in 
this feuiiniiif weal.ne.ss, the pas- 
sage is one of .drnost unifonii beau- 
ty, and yvell illustrate., the peeuliai 
dcseriplive style of the author ; not 
painting ohjeels, Imt toueliing the 
elionisyvhii-h eausecniotioiisto vibrate. 
She lia.s uneoiiseiously characterized 
her oyvii style, as conijiarcd yvith that 
of Chateaubriand, in describing the 
diU'erent <'barmtv.rs of the cutbeilrals 
of the North and South. — “ TIkmv is 
sonielliiiig mystlral in the Patholieism 
of tho Northern people ; ours speaks 
to tlio imagination by exterior ob- 
jects.” 

As another specimen of Madame 
dc Stael’s dcseriptiye powers, take 
her Picture of the Aiipian Way, with 
its long lines of tombs on cither side, 
on tlie southern f[uartcr of Home. 

** She conducted Lord Nehil heyond 
the galc.'S of the city, on the ancient traces 
of the Ajipian Way. These traces arc 
marked in the middle of the Cainpagiia 
of Home by tombs, on the right and left 
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of wPlicli tlift ruins oxtcnd as far as tlio 
c\o can reach for several miles Leyoiid 
the walls. Cicero .says that, on loaviiif; 
the fiato, the fir.st tomhs you meet are 
tho.se of IMetellus, the Scipios, and Ser- 
\iHiis. The tomb of Iho Scipios has 
lieen ill.scoverecl in the very place which 
ho describi’s, and tran.sporte<l to the Va- 
ti< an. Yet it was, in some sort, a sacri- 
lej^e to (li'ijihu'e tliese illustrious ashes ; 
iiuairinalion i^i more nearly allied than is 
eeiienilly iniii^incd to morality ; we miLst 
hew, ire of .shocking it. Some of these 
tomhs are so hir«?e, that the houses of 
jieasiiils have been worked out in tliem, 
lor tlie Homans consecrated a large space 
to the last remains of their friends and 
tlieir relatives. They were strangers to 
th.it ! n<l jirinciple of utility whieh fer- 
lili/<*s a few eorners of earth, the more by 
de^a‘•ta(inn the ^ast domain of sentiment 

a>"l thoii'dit. 

“ Von -see at a little ilistanee from the 
Ajtphi.i Vl'av a temple laised by tie* Uc- 
pnhlie to Honour and ^ irtne : another to 
tin* (iod which compelled Hannibal to re- 
inea-nre ]ii.s sh’ps ; tlie Temjile of l‘’geria, 
when' Nnma went (o con.sult his tntc'lar 
ilei(\. is at a little di»tanci* on the left 
hai- I. Around tlie.se toinh.s the traces c>f 
\irle*- al me are to h>' found. No moim* 
un r, ol lh<’ h.ng ages of crime wdiich 
• h-'jr.i imI tlie emjiire are to be found be- 
side the jilaees where tlie.se 'hii^trious 
dc.nd veiioM* ; they rest emongst the re- 
li'jues of (he Hepublic. 

“ TI e a.spi‘ct of the C ampagna around 
Home has something in it singularly re- 
(iiarkiihh*. l)ouhtIe.ss it is a ilesert ; there 
arc ind.hVr trees nor liabitation.s ; but the 
( M'tii is co^ered witli a profusion of iia- 
tnr.d lloner.s, whieh the energy of vegeta- 
ti'iii renew '■ inet ssanlly. These creeping 
pi :iit.s iii.simiale tlu'msi:l\cs among the 
tomhs, decorate the rnin.s, and seem 
pl.iced tlicre solely to do honour to the 
dc.id. You would suppo.se that nature 
was too priiud theie to buder the lalxmra 
of mail, .sinee ( 'incinnatiis ne longer holds 
the plough whieh furrows its bosom; it 
jM'f'dinew flowers in Avihl profu.sion, which 
are of no sort of ii.se to the existing gene- 
ration. TIie.se vast imeuUivated ]dains 
will doubtless liave few attraetions for the 
agricuUuri.sl, administrators, and all those 
Wiio speculate on the earth, with a view 
to extract from it the riches it is eajnihie 
ot alibi ding; but the thoughtful minds, 
whom death oecuiiies as much as life, arc 
singularly attracted by the aspect of that 
( '<mij)agna, wdiere the present times have- 
left no trace ; that earth which cherishes 
only the dead, and covers them in its love 
witli useless flowers — plants which creep 
along the surface, and never acquire suf- 
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licient strength to separate themselves 
from the ashes, which tliey have the ap- 
pearance of caressing.” — Conatir 1 v 

c. 1. 

How many travellers have liaversod 
the Appian Way, but how few have 
felt the deep impressions whicdi these 
words arc fitted to produce ! 

“ The churches of modern Rome, ' 
continues the same author, “ are deco- 
rated with the magnificence of antiquity, 
but there is something sombre and strik- 
ing in the intcriningling of these beautiful 
marbles with the orriamciJt*^ stripped from 
the Pagan temples. The eoliimns of 
porphyry and granite were so numerous 
at Rome that they ceased to liav'c any 
value. At St John I.alcran, that church, 
so famous from the councils of which it 
was the theatre, there were such a ipiaii- 
tity of marble columns that many of llu*ni 
were covered with plaster to be convert- 
ed into jiilaslers — so completely had tlie 
niiiltitiide of riches rendered them indil- 
feront. Some of these columns came 
from the tomb of Adrian, and hear yet 
ujion their eajntals the mark of the geese 
wiiieli saved the Roman jicoplc, I’liese 
cohinnis .support the ornaments of Ciolliie 
churches, and some rich' sculptures in the 
arabesque order. The urn of Agrippa 
has received the ashes of a pope, for the 
dead themselves have yielded their place 
to other dead, .and the tomhs have chang- 
ed tenants n(?arly as often as the mansions 
of (he living. 

“ Near to St Jolni Latcnin is the holy 
stair, transported from Jerusalem. No one 
is jiermitted to ascend it but on hi.s knee.s. 
In like manner C a-sai' and C laudius as- 
cended on their knees the st.nir which led 
to the temple of .liqjitcr C'apitoleims. 
Reside St John l.ateran is the R.aplistory', 
where Constant in e#.wa3 baptized — in the 
mi<ldle of the jilaco before the church i.s 
an obcli.sk, jierhaps the most ancient 
raomnnent which exists in the world -an 
obelisk contemporary of the "VVar of Trf)y 
— an obelisk which the barbarian Cam- 
byiscs respected so iiiiieli «s to .sl(»p for its 
beauty the conflagration of a city— -an 
obelisk for which a king juit in pledge the 
life of liis only son. The Romans in a 
surprising manner got it conveyed from 
the depths of Rgypt to lialy — they turned 
aside the course of the Nile to bring its 
waters so as to convoy it to the sea. 
liven then that obelisk was covered with 
hieroglyphics whose secrets have been kept 
for so many ages, and which still wdtli- 
stard the researches of our most learned 
scholars. Possibly the Indians, the 
ligyptians, the antiquity of antiquity, 
might be revealed to us in these znyste- 
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rious signs. The wonderftil charm of 
Rome consists, not merely in the beauty 
of its monuments, but in the interest which 
they all awaken, and that species of charm 
increases daily with everv fresh study.*'— 
Ibid, c. 3. 

Wc add only a feeble prosaic trans- 
lation of the splendid improvisatore 
effusion of C'orinne on the Cape of 
Mesiniim, surrounded by the marvels 
of the shore of Baiap and the Phlegrian 
fields. 

*■ poetry, nature, history, here rival 
e.icli other in grandeur — here you can 
embrace in a single glance all the revolu- 
tions of time and all its prodigies. 

“ I sec the Lake of Avernus, the ex- 
tinguished crater of a volcano, whose 
w.ders formerly inspired so much terror — 
Acheron, Phlegcton, which a subterrane- 
ous flame caused to boil, are the rivers of 
the infernals visited by -"Eneas. 

“ Fire, that devouring element which 
created tlio world, and is destined to con- 
sume it, was formerly an object of the 
greater terror th.,t its laws were unknown. 
Xatiire, in the olden times, revealed its 
secrets to i)oetr\ alone. 

“ The eity of Curna\ the Cave of the 
Sil) 5 lle, the Temple of Apollo, were placed 
on thet height. There grew the wood 
wlu'uee was gathered the golden branch. 
The country of ..Eneas is around you, and 
the fictions consecrated by genius have 
become rccolleetions of which wo still 
.seek the tr.iees. 

“ A Triton jflunged into these waves 
the ])i’csuniptive Troja^i who dared to de- 
r> the divinities of the deep by his songs 
— these water-worn and sonorous rocks 
have still the character which Virgil gave 
them. Imagination was faithful even in 
tho*mid-st of its omnipotence. The geniu.s 
of man is creative when he feels Xature— 
imitative when he fancies he is creating. 

“ In the midst of those terrible masses, 
grey witnesses of the creation, we see a 
new mountain which the volcano has pro- 
duced. Here the earth is stormy as the 
ocean, and does not, like it, rc-enter 
peaceably into its limits. The heavy ele- 
lu- nt, elevated by subterraneous fire, fills 
up s:i.ilo\s, ‘ rains mountains,’ and its 
petrifu'd waves attest the tempests which 
once tore its entrails. 

“ If yeu bti’ikc on this hill the subter- 
raneous vault rebounds — you would say 
that the inhabited eartli is nothing but a 
crust ready to open and swallow us up. 
The Campagna of Naples is the image of 
human passion — sulphurous, hut fruitful, 
its dangers and its pleasures appear to 
grow out of those glowing volcanoes which 


give to the air so many charms, and cause 
the thunder to roll beneath our feet. 

Pliny boasted that his country was 
the most beautiful in existence — he 
studied nature to be able to appreciate its 
charms. Seeking the inspiration of 
science as a warrior doe.s coni|uest, ho 
set forth from this jiromontory to observe 
Vesuvius athwart the fiames, and those 
fiame.s consumed him. 

“ Cicero lost his life near the promon- 
tory of Gaeta, which is seen in the dis- 
tance. The Triumvirs, regardless of pos- 
terity, bereaved it of the thoughts which 
that great man had conceived — it was on 
us that his murder was committed. 

“ Cicero sunk beneath the poniards of 
tyrants — Scipio, more unfortunate, was 
banished by his fellow-citizens while still 
in the enjoyment of freedom. He ter- 
minated his d‘a\3 near that shore, and the 
ruins of his tomb are still called the 
‘ Tower of oiir Country.’ What a toiteh- 
ing allusion to the last thougnt ot tliat 
great spirit ! 

“ Marius fl-^d into ih.o.se maisbcs not 
far from the last home of Scipio. Ihiis 
in till ages the peo)>le ha\e persem.ti d ih. 
really great : hut tliey are avinige 1 b\ their 
apotheosis, and the Homan who con- 
ceived their power extended even unto 
Heaven, placed liomuliis, Nunia, and 
Ca*sAr ill the lirmanient — nov stais which 
confound in our eyes the rays of glory 
and the celestial radiiiiuc. 

“ Oh, memorj ' noble po^^el•^ thy cm 
pire is in ti.ese scenes 1 Fi oiu ago to ase. 
.strange destiny ! man is incessantly be- 
waifing wliut lu\ has lost I These r. inotf' 
ages arc the depobitarica in their turn of 
a grciltiiess which is no more, and while 
the pride of Uiought, glorjing in its jiro- 
gress, darts into futurity, our soul seems 
still to regret an ancient country' to which 
the past in some degree brings it back.” — 
Lib. xii. c. 4. 

Enough has now been given to 
give the uulciterod reader a con- 
ception of the descriptive character of 
these two great continental writers — 
to recall to the learned one some of 
the most delightful moments of his 
life. To complete the parallel, we 
shall now present three of the finest 
passages of a similar character from 
Sir Walter Scott, that or.r readers 
may be able to appreciate at a single 
sitting the varied excellences of the 
greatest masters of poetic prose who 
have appeared in modem times. 

The first is the well-known opening 
scene of Ivanhoe. 

** The sun was setting upon one of the 
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rich grassy glades of that forest, which 
wc have mentioned in the beginning of 
the* chapter. Hundreds of broad-head- 
Of], short- stemmed, wide-branched oaks, 
which had witnessed perhaps the stately 
march of tlio Roman soldiery, flung their 
gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious green sward ; in some 
])laccs they were intermingled with 
beochos, hollies, and copse wood of va- 
rious descriptions, so closely as totally to 
intercept the level beams of the sinking 
sun ; in others they receded from each 
other, forming those, long sweeping vistas, 
in the intricacy of which the eye delights 
to lose itself, while imagination considers 
tliein as the paths to yet wilder scones of 
solitude. Here the rod rays of the 
Mill shoi a broken and discoloured light, 
that ])artially hung upon the shattered 
boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and 
there they illuminated in brilliant paiehes 
the portions of turf to uhicli they made 
«li(or A considerable ojion space, 

ill I lie midst of this glade, seemed for- 
nierh to ha\e been dedicated to the rites 
of Drniiiieal .siiiier.stition ; for, on the 
Sinn, nit wf a hillock, so regular as to seem 
artiliclal. there btlll remained part of a cir- 
cle o'* lough unhewn stones, of large di- 
iiK M'-ioi,'.. Seven stood ujiriglit ; the rest 
had ilcen di-iodged from llicir places, 
,)]■ ■) abb.’ b} the /oal of some comert to 
t hiJsti.iiiit}, and lay, some prostrate near 
ihi'ir luriuer site, and others on the side 
of the hill. One large stone only had 
loiiiul its way to the bottom, and in stop- 
liiiia the course of a small brook, which 
i-lide<l sniootliJN round the foot of the 
oiiiineiiee, gave, by its opposition, a feeble 
M»ict* of murmur to the placid and else- 
whci’c ftiicnt streamlet.” 

The next is the equally celebrated 
description of the churchy card in the 
introductory chapter of Old Mor- 
tality. 

“ Farther up the narrow valley, luid in 
a recess which seems scooped otit of the 
Midc of the steej) heathy bank, there is a 
di sm'tod burial-ground which the little 
cowards arc fearful of aiiproacliiiig in the 
tANiiight. To me, however, the [dace has 
an inexpressible charm. It has been long 
the favourite termination of my walks, 
and, if my kind patron forgets not his pro- 
niihc, v,-iU (and probably at no very dis- 
tant day) bo my final resting-place after 
my mortal pilgrimage. 

‘‘It is a spot wliich possesses all the 
isolcmnity of feeling attached to a burial- 
ground, without exciting those of a more 
impleasing description. Having been very 
little used for many years, the few hillocks 
which rise above the level plain are co- 


vered with the same short velvet turf. 
The monuments, of which there are not 
above seven or eight, are half sunk in the 
ground and overgrown with mo^^s. No 
newly-erected tomb disturbs the sober se- 
renity of our reflections by reminding us 
of recent calamity, and no rank springing 
grass forces upon our imagination tht re- 
collection, that it owes its dark luxuriance 
to the foul and festering remnants of mor- 
tality which ferment heiioath. The daisy 
wliich sprinkles the sod, and the hair-bell 
wliich hangs over it, derive their pure 
nourishment from the dew of Heaven, and 
their growth impresses us with no degra- 
ding or disgusting recollections. Death 
has indeed been here, and its traces are 
before ns ; but they are softened and de- 
prived of their horror by our distance from 
the period when thev have been first im- 
pressed. Those who sleep beneath are 
only connected with us by the reflection, 
that they have once been what we now 
•are, and that, as their relics are now iden- 
tified with their mother earth, ours shall, 
at some future period, undergo the same 
transform atioii. ” 

The third is ti passag*e equally well- 
known, but hardly less beautiful, from 
the Antiquary. 

The snn was now restina his huge 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean, 
and gilded the aceumulafton of towering 
clouds through which he had travelled the, 
livelong day, and which now assembled 
on all sides, like misfortunes and disastei's 
around a Binklng empire, and falling mo> 
narch. Still, however, Jjis dying splen- 
dour gave a sombre magnifieeiicc to the 
massive congregation of vapours, forming 
out of their unsubstantial gloom, the show 
of pyramids and towers, some touched 
with gold, some, with purple, some with 
a hue of deep and ilgrk red. The distant 
sea, stretched beneath this varied and 
gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentouslj 
still, reflecting back the dazzling and level 
beams of the descending limiinary, jind 
the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst 
which he was sitting. Nearer to the l)<*ach, 
the tide rippled onward in waves of spark- 
ling silvei*, that imperceptibly, yet rapid- 
ly, gained upon the sand. 

“ With a mind employed in admira- 
tion of the romantic scene, or perhaps Oii 
some more agitating topic. Miss Wardouv 
advanced in silence by her father’s side, 
whose recently offended dignity did not 
stoop to open any conversation. Follow- 
ing the windings of the beach, they pass- 
ed one projecting 2)oint or headland of 
rock after another, and now found them- 
selves under a huge and continued extent 
of the precipices by which that iron-bound 
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iti ill nirtat places defondc^l. Long 
]»n»|('clini; reels of rock, extending under 
v^alcr, and only evincing their existence 
by here and llieve a peak entirely bare, 
or by the breakers which foamed over 
those that were i)artially covered, render- 
ed Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots 
and slii[)-ni:isleT». The crags which rose 
between the beai'li and the inainhind, to 
the height of two or three hundred feet, 
aflbrdeil in llieir » re\iees shelter for iin- 
imniberc<l sen-fowl, in situations seeining- 
1\ seciireil by (heir diz/y height from the 
r.i)),'ici!y td' linn. Many of these wild 
(cibes, willi the instinct which sends them 
to seek tlie land l>efore a storm arises, 
wcri‘ now winging towards their nests 
with the shrill an 1 dissonant ehing whieh 
announces diMpiiotiide and fear. The disk 
of the sun heenme almost totally obscured 
t re !m bad altogether .*.imk below the 
hctri/on, and an early and lurid shade of 
daikni'ss l)lolted the s 'renc twilight of a 
aiimmei e\euing. Tlic wiinl tiegan next 
to arise : but its wild and moaning sound 
WM> heard for some time, ainl it** ellects 
be« anie xisible on the bosom of the sea, 
before (he gale w.in felt on shore. The 
mass of w’alor.^, now dark and threaten- 
ing, began to lid il.s(‘lf in larger ridges, 
and sink iu tleejK'v furrows, ‘forming w’aves 
tint rose Jiigli in foam upon the hreakers, 
or burst njioii tlm bcaeh with a sound re- 
sembling distant thunder. 

I'cw objects iire lo.sb l)cautifi»l tliaii 
ii bare s>lioet of water iu lieatliy hills, 
blit sec wdiat it becomes under the 
inspiration of genius. 

“ It wa-i a mild summer da> ; tbe beanie, 
of the sun, as is not iiiicommon in Zet- 
hiii'l, were moderated and shaded l.y a 
sihery ha/e, which lilted the atmosphere, 
and, destrojing the strong contrast of 
liglil and slnde, ga\e even to noon the 
rtober liver\ of the e^euing twilight. The 
little lake, not, tlivoe-(\uarters of a mile iu 
circuit, lay in ])rofoimd ipiie*^; its surface 
nnilini])led, Ha\e when one of the mimorous 
water-fowl, which glided on its surface, 
di\ed for an instant under it. The depth 
of the water gave the whole that cerulean 
tint of bluish green, which occasioned its 
bring called the (ireeii Loch ; and at pre- 
sent, ,h formed so perfect a^ mirror to the 
bleak hi'.K by which it was surrounded, 
and which lay renected on its bosom, that 
it was dilVi •all to distinguish the w^ater 
from the land ; nay, in the shadowy iiii- 
tcrtainly occasioned by the thin haze, a 
stranger could scarce have been sensible 
that a sheet of whaler lay before him. A 
scene of inore complete solitude, having 
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all its peeiiliavities heighloiiod by the ev- 
tremc serenity of the w^oather, the f|iiiet 
grey composed tone of the atmosphere, 
and the perfect silence of the elements, 
could hardly be imagined. 'i'he very 
aipiatic birds, who freipionted the spot in 
great numbers, forbore their usual flight 
and screams, aud floated in ])rofound tran- 
quillity upon the silent water.” 

It is hard to say to wliicb of those 
migrhty masters of description the 
palm should ho awarded. Scott is 
more simple iu his laiin^uage, more 
(graphic in his details, more thoroughly 
imbued "with the character of the 
place he is desirous of portraying: 
Ciiateaubriaiid is more resplendent in 
the images which he seh'cts, more 
fastidious in the features he draws, 
more gorgc'ons from the uiagniiicence 
with whicli he is surrounded : M.tdrimc 
de Staeh inferior to both in the 
powers of delineating iiatiire, is supe- 
rior to 4‘ither in rousing tbe varied 
emotions dependent on bisloiical re- 
collection • or melancholy iuipressiom. 
It is remaikahle tliat, though she is 
a southern writer, ami lias thrown in- 
to Coriune all her own rapture at the 
sun and tlto recollections of Italy, yet 
it is '\\ith a northern eye that she 
views the scenes it jtrcsctits — it is nut 
with the living, hut the mighty d<*fi(l, 
that she holds eominuiiioit — the chonh 
she loves to strike arc those melan- 
choly ones which vitirate more strongly 
in a northcrii than e southern heart. 
Chateaubriand is imbued nioie largely 
with the gemiino sjiiril of the south : 
albeit a Frank by origin, he is lill(‘d 
with the spirit of *( >riental iioclry. 1 lis 
soul is steeped in the cloudless skies, 
and do.sultory lifi', and boundless re- 
collections of tlie East. Scott has no 
dochled locality. He has struck his 
routs into tlie bmran heart — lie lui'^^ 
rlcsciibcd Nature with a roaster's 
hand, under wliatcvcr aspects she is 
ft) be seen ; but bis assoeiatioiw are of 
Gothh^ origin ; liis spirit is of cbival- 
rou.«5 descent; the nature wliich be 
lias in general drawn is the sweet 
gleam of sunshine in a northern 
climate. 

In our next wc shall consider Ma- 
dame do Staiil and (yhatcauhriand as 
political writers and historical philoso- 
phers, and contrast their ideas with 
those of Fcnclon and Bossuet at the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
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Among the arrivals which arc to 
enliven the great metropolis during 
tlie summer (when the summer shall 
eon descend to come), are two rhino- 
ceroses. They are announced as hav- 
ing already rounded the (^ape, being- 
in capital health and spirits, and eat- 
ing half their ow n bulks of rice and 
hay per diem, 'fhe naturalists, and 
all that race, who, as they conceive it, 
cultivate natural science, are delighted 
at tlie prospect ; and unless the bar- 
gain has been made already, we shall 
see tine bidding for the brutes by the 
])ur>.js of the Zoological and Surrey 
(lardeiis. 

We altogether dislike the spirit, 
syst( m,aud fooleries which are couched 
under a great deal of what is called 
natural science ; and this atlair of the 
exlnbitions of unfortunate animals is 
jiot the part most to our taste. 

We admit, as fiilly as tlie mo^^t re- 
solute iiniialer of huttertlies on pins, 
that a great many beautiful and*a great 
many curious discoveries are to b<" 
inad(‘ by minds really intelJigent, in 
every ])ri)vinco of nature. So be it. 
r*ut w<' do not believe that lh*ovidcnce 
e\ er ^aid, let st ience bo follow ed at all 
risks of cruelty. A largo portion of 
the researches into compar.itive ana- 
Imny are extremely cruel, and every 
siirgeon’s aiipreiitice thinks himself 
4Miiitl(‘d to timl his w-ay into tlie arcana 
of nature, lij’^ scalping cats and rab- 
bits to see w'luTe thidr brains lie. Tlie 
tr.iusju'tioiis of the college of the ine- 
dii'al craft, in this sense, would con- 
vict tliein hc'foi e a convocation of Ash- 
antees. lUitlii this there is, at least, 
eomparalive use, and comparative 
mercy ; if tlie wTOtched animals arc 
sulfocated, scalped, scraped alive into 
skehitoiis, stewed, and minced, they 
are at l(‘ast speedily put to death. The 
air-jmuip, the knife, and the cauldron, 
are torturing atfairs enough ; in com- 
mon justice they ought to he experi- 
niciited on the experimenters, but at 
least they do not keep the wretched 
animals in torture for mouths together. 
And when the French professor, a 
year or two since, fastened a dog to 
his surgical table by driving uails 
turougli his feet ; and this piece of 
ingenuity brought down upon the man 
of science the reprobation of the Eng- 


lish newspapers (for in Franco seknee 
is a charm for all things), the exone- 
rating answ or was, that the s;iiue ham - 
nier wdiicli had fastened Ids 1eet,l'uock- 
ed him on the head. 

A return ^has been published, stating 
the number of deaths in one of tliosc 
zoological exhibitions. Within three 
years it w-as 30 of the larger animals, 
including seven lions, four tigers, tS:e. 
Now, we ask for what oslensible imr- 
pose w'as the Zoologicid Society in tlie 
Regent’s Park formed ? It w'as, for so 
said its prospectus, for tine twofold 
purpose .of iuereasing the know ledge 
of natural history, and of donujsticait- 
ing nnimals of otlier countries. We 
more than doidit that tin* fornun- ohjeci 
has been attained, or is attainable in 
any important degree by tlie exiNtenee 
of animals under eircuinstances so to- 
tally ditferent from all tlu'ir natural 
haunts and habits. How an* we to 
know any thing of the life* of an ani- 
mal wdiose whole life is spent in the 
utmost activity, in flight or pnrsidt, in 
climbing hills, bomiding over the tojis 
of forests, or plunging from rocks, by 
seeing it in a cage, or at best a pad- 
dock of half a dozen s<piare feet, in 
the Regent’s Park ? Of the liims, 
tigers, ])anthers, and other lords ot* 
the forest and the desert, wc* can sei* 
nothing in the mcnageik'S, hut heavy 
masses of flesh in striped ami chm-co- 
lourod hides, sleeping all ilay. IMie 
fact is, that a single Jiago of 8cserij)- 
tioii by any traveller who has ser'ii any 
of those line, however formidable, pnl- 
ductions of the w'ilderness, sw eeping 
across the laiidseapo, would give a bel- 
ter idea of all that is worth knowing 
on the subject, than all the iiromeinnl- 
iiig* and parading- aboul tin* cages 
where the unfortimalc liriitcs lie im- 
prisoned, to make naliiralists of our 
generation of live-years-old and up- 
w-ards. 

The domestication we entirely .il- 
low to he a rational purpose. Rut 
after the vast sums of money which 
the public have lavished on these in- 
stitutions, we have every right to ask, 
wdiat advances have been made towards 
this puqiosc? Has a single domestic 
animal been added to the servants of 
man in this country, in the last half 
dozen years ? Are wc llie better fer 
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the camel, the lama, the varieties of 
the goat kind, the Indian cattle, the 
buffalo, the zebra, the kangaroo, the 
giraffe ? Wc feel the ludicrousnoss of 
even asking the (question, so far are we 
from expecting any satisfiietory an- 
swer. Ihit if something is to be al- 
lowed for the work of time, in the 
instances of tribes already domesticated 
in other countries, what is the ad 
vantage of onr cagefnls of lions and 
tigers : We, it is to be presumed, 
iiave no ex])ectatioii of ever bringing 
them to drag our carriages, play in 
r>nr parks, or watch oiir cattle. 

The family of the birds seem equal- 
ly onr of the (jnestion. What hope, 
or even what desire have w'e, to domes- 
ticate (‘agles, vultures, condors, or the 
“ great horned owl V himself, or Iioav 
many of the gentler races have we add - 
ed to our farm yard r Yet our objec- 
tion to the whole affair is neither its 
costliness, nor its inefficiency ; but its 
cruelty. Wlir.tever those who call 
themselves philosophers may think, 
man has no wanton right over the life 
or th(‘ eiijoyments of the ■vuldi^'t crea- 
ture that heaven has endowed with 
either. If th(‘y obviously threaten 
our cxistenc(‘, or arc necessary for our 
food, we have the idglit. Tt is given 
to Us in the great original charter. 
But those cases alone excepted, 
every act of aggression on either 
tlieir being' or tlieir liberty i.s a crime. 
Wc say this too in the full conscious- 
ness that it will be a matter of asto- 
nishment to those honest country 
gentlemen,” from the farmer of a hun- 
dred, to the duke of a hundred thou- 
sand, that there should be any thing 
in this round world more innocent 
than a day’s ^q)o^t among partridges 
and pheasants. But wo say it not- 
withstanding. We say further tliat 
the pigeon -shooting, in which half a 
hundred or half a thousand of those 
creatures are killed merelj" to show 
tlie dexterity of some crack shot,” 
and make money by wagers on the 
number knocked dead, or mutilated, 
is at once scandalous to a civilized 
country, and totally repulsive to hu- 
manity. AVc arc not romantic cnoiigh 
to suppose that many converts to this 
doctrine wdll be jiroduccd in the pre- 
sent Marcli of Intellect ; ” but th(* 
time will come when the folly and vice 
of these “ sports,” as they are called, 
will be understood, and men will be 
as much startled at the idea of making 


amusement out of the agonies and 
death of a poor animal, whether bird,' 
beast, or fish, whether torn with shot* 
hunted to death, hooked or speared, as 
with shedding the blood of a fellow- 
cToature. 

As for the ^^oological (iardens, they 
are a mere holiday show, to which 
thousands go to look at wild beasts in 
cages, and not one in thousands goes 
for an}’^ thing else. The sliillings of 
those thousands make a handsome n*- 
vemie, and the «.liow is kept nj) by tb<' 
importation of more' lions, more tigers, 
more leopards, and so forth, in place 
of those which die, and they die re 
markably fast, from the miserable in- 
action in which they are necessarily 
kept, the total cliange of tluar habits, 
and the.. difference' of climate. It i,^ 
even injurious to the cifect of the ex- 
hibition, iis a men' show', to tht)>e 
animals, dying by ine*u"J. brnguiei • n<] 
miserable as tliey are. Half a 
^tufl'ed figure^ wonhl au«'svc‘r the tuere 
indulgt nee of the eye miu'li hetteT : 
for they could he ])laced in all ihe atti- 
tudes ^f life in its g’reat(‘,^l energy ; tlu' 
lion making* battle against the hriil'*!*. 
the tiger springing’ on it- jn'ev, the 
leopard bounding in the » liasc*. all in 
tlie full force, grandeur, or beaiiiv (jf 
their iiatuu' in its highest stat(' of ex- 
citement. They mighf easily, h<' 
represented in the mid-t cf tlii* ]:e<*i; 
liar l;uidsea])c of tlu'ir hauut«:. 'f'u' 
lion amid the wild crags and flell' n!‘ 
somi* African ngion, th.e pantliors ;nid 
leopards in the S])lenilid luxuriance nt‘ 
their Indian valleys. In tlieir present 
condition, neither their forms nor their 
fires, the vigour of their frames, nor 
the flashing’ of their eyes are to h(' even 
conceived. Nothing is seen Init a 
dozen or more of li^ing logs, ])enl up 
in cages, in which they sleep and waste 
away, gorged and nerveless, until they 
die. We are aw^arc that to talk of 
compassion to wild beasts may he 
deemed by some a rather overstrained 
sentimentality. But wc arc satisfied 
that the feeling is just, that in gia- 
tifyiiig a giddy and commcnplace 
curiosity at the expense of any crea- 
ture wdiich has been formed by tlu* 
liand of siipreiiio benevolence, wc are 
committing an act of eulpahilily ; and 
as a conclusion naturally resulting, 
that the wisest thing wdiich the Zoolo- 
gical Society could do, w’ould be to for- 
bid the importation of any more of 
these animals ; and if they must keep 
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those which they have tiU they die, 
get their skins stuffed, their dens pre- 
pared by some skilful artist, and let 
them be the last representatives of 
their line. 

It . is remarkable that man is the 
only ierwer animal. The brutes of the 
fore^. are fierce, but their ferocity is 
?Jor-tfood. » yhey never kill but to feed. 
The tiger, the wolf, and the wild dog, 
frequently kill more than they can 
devour at the time, but this slaughter 
is only because their instinct loves the 
blood in preference to the flesli ; still 
it is ap])ctitc ; wild beasts scarcely 
ever tear their own kind. Man, in 
fact, is the only being who enjoys the 
terror’s, worn i Is, and death of others ; 
the only animal wjio kills in sport and 
for sport. 

There are two of those zoological 
exhibitions in the lU'ighbourhood of 
London. One altogether a private 
speculation, and is of course beyond 
[iiihJic remonstrance. Ihit tJie colI(‘c 
lion ill the lleirentV Park assumes 
aiiotlier shaj ^ , hohmgs to the jmblie 
body of its Ml';. ciiinTS, and ought to 
he :”(.i led hy rules ('onsisteut with 

hlii ch ir.ieter. 

!u niie of iLe fine days of the last 
aidiiijJii, we hapiioned to ^lro]I into 
I hi.' iiicnagene. The \\ cathcr, fhonadi 
scTOiu . vva.'- hot, and the air, tilled with 
fhe MijKuirs from thi* ."tahh's and eager, 
M 'lslie.ivy. All their wilder tenants 
't‘eiiied to feel tlie closeness of the at- 
inos])here stitiingly. Tiie lions, and 
all the African and Indian Leasts, na- 
!i\ e as they were to the tires of the 
sun, were lying hid in the darkest 
corners of their cages panting for 
breath. And it was impossible to for- 
get the contrast betw een their present 
.state of suttbeation, and the coolness 
of the rocks and shades which tlicy 
■would have found even in Africa, and 
into ■w hich they avouUI have plunged. 
The whole monkey race had lost their 
vivacity — they sal on their perches 
moveless and roasting. But perhaps 
the most ve.\ations display of all was 
the shed in ■which the hawks and eagles 
arc chained. Every plume -was hang- 
ing dow'ii, every head drooping ; the 
eagles slowly lifted up their ■wings as 
if to catch the least breath of air, and 
then sullenly and heavily dropped 
them again. One noble eagle, roused 
from a half sleep as a party passed 
him, suddenly shook his plumage, 
struggled with the chaia which bound 


his foot, and fixing his eye upward* 
looked as if he longed to break away 
and enjoy the free air and glorious 
expanse of the blue above. If he could 
have spoken, he would palpaldy have 
uttered a bold remonstrance agiiiiif-t 
the foolish cruelty ■wdiicli kei)t him 
from his kingdom of the sun, to be ga- 
zed on for the amusement of a mob ot 
holiday idlers. As it w as, if animated 
figure, eye and beak ever spoke in- 
dignation, the feeling w'as there. 

In these observations, we desire 
distinctly to be understood as liaving 
no hostility whatever to the Society. 
But we submit it U> tbeir CMunmon 
sense whether any actual good to 
science has been done, oris ever likely 
to be done, by tbeir institulioii ; to 
tbeir humanity, whctiier a great deal 
of cruelty, and that wdioll}- unneces- 
sary, is not connected with their ])rc- 
sent sy.stem ; and to tbeir finaueiji 
sensibilities, wliether an exhibition, 
much loss expcnsi^c to ilieir fund?, 
and not at all less productiv(' to tlieii* 
reccij>t.s, might not be sn.-'taiiicd ])y 
the snb.'-tiliition of cleverly j)rei)ared 
figures of at least the cainiv(;ron< ami 
dangerou^ animaU, for living ones : 
We certainly never shall domesticate 
lions and tigers. Tliey can Ix' kc})! 
merely for show, and besides ihtir to- 
tal uselessncss, they are a very ha- 
zardous slunv. Hillieido '\^ e liave not 
heard of any cscai)es from the eag’cs ; 
but it will be an extraordiu iry in- 
stance of good luck, if, at no di.^taid 
time, cither negligence in the atleml- 
ant.s, or the casual decay of a cagig 
will not send some of the imnaie.s 
ranging through the .Miburbs, and the 
first intelligence of its liberty he given 
in some horrid account of mutilation 
and death by the savage in bis liuu. 
ger. We contend that a collection, 
quietly lodged in its presses and cases, 
as in the British Museum, is actually :j 
better instrument for the study t)f the 
animal, than a living mciiagciic under 
the circumstances of the Zoological 
Gardens, where the whole has neces- 
sarily degenerated into an exhibiti >11 
for the mere indulgence of the i/io.st 
vulgar curiosity. We say, remove 
the cruelty, the uselessness, and the 
heavy expense — introduce tlie gentler 
races of animals, if you will, because 
to them you can give comparative li- 
berty ; make every experiment of do- 
mestication, but leave the rhiiioccTo- 
the dephmts, tlic Jionis and tigers, 
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eagles and condors, to their own fo- 
rests and mountains, to the use of the 
noble powers which nature gave them, 
and the enjoyments of those free, wild, 
and magnihcent scenes of nature in 
which alone they can be said to live. 

Sydney Smith, after lying fal- 
low for these twenty years, is now 
cropping again. His absence in the 
duties of his country living, and what 
a learned divine once called, the 
vexatious bustle of a new bishop,” ope- 
rated as a formidable impediment to 
his career of pleasantry ; and, while 
he lay unknown, a young generation 
started up, and the Luttrds, Alwin* 
leys, Hamiltons, Sharpes, cum mnltis 
aliis, carried otf the honours. But he 
is now reviving, and in these days of 
dullness and reform, he is well worth 
making the most of as a relic of the 
older and better times. His rationale 
of the flight of Evans and liis Isle of 
Dogs heroes is excellent. You ask 
the reason wdiy throe tliousand Eng- 
lishmen ran away before the Carlistsr ” 
said he. — “ Nothing can be plainer. 
Recollect that the Carlists w'ore blue 
jackets. When they appeared, co- 
ming from behind Hcrnaiii, tlio Le- 
gion took them for the Metropolitan 
Police, and instantly thought of get- 
ting out of the way. A Carlist, who 
had l)ecn in London, at that moment 
cried out, ^ Stop thief!’ The wt'll- 
known sound set them to their heels ; 
and they never stopped until they had 
the gat(‘s of St Sebastian sliut behind 
them.” 

The next repartee is doubtful as 
to its paternity. Its fame, however, 
is generally given to Lord Alvanley. 

I have just come from calling on 
Do Rods,” said Lord Seftoii ; “ ho 
was not at home, and 1 left my card.” 

Did you mark it ?” was tlic ques- 
tion. 

Mark it : No,” said Lord Sefton. 

Well, then, you may be assured, 
De Roos will not take it for an 4o- 
nuurJ*' 

Talleyrand is the only man *live 
Who has the art of doing witty things. 
On the death of Charles the Tenth, lie 
drove through Paris for a couple of 
days w'caring a white hat. He car- 
ried a crape in his jiocket. When he 
passed through the Fauxbourg of the 
Carlists, the crape was instantly 
twisted round his hat ; wdien he came 
into the quarter of the TuUeries; the 


crape was instantly slipt oif and put 
into his pocket again. 

Sydney Smith, preaching a charity 
sermon, frequently repeated the asser- 
tion, that, of all nations, Enghshmeii 
were most distinguished for genero- 
sity and the love of their speci(‘s. 
The collection happened to be infe- 
rior to his expectations, and he s;ud, 
that he had evidently made a great 
mistake, and that his expression should 
have been, that they were distinguisli- 
ed for the love of their specie. 

The late Lord Midgravo was a 
Whig in his youth, but when he arri- 
ved at the use of his understanding 
became, as all men under similar cir- 
cumstances do, a Tory. But his con- 
version was not ta be forgiven by 
the Wliigs. On his sou (the present 
Lord Mulgrave) ^making a speecdi of 
some promise in the House of Com- 
mons, Sydney Smith observed, that 
Lord Mulgrave luus^ havi- looked on 
such an ebullition wdth the same feel- 
ing as a hen wdiicli has hatched it 
hrood of diK’klings, sees tliem run 
down to the w'ater’s edge and swum. 

Dr Parr lived in a perpetual strug- 
gle for celebrity. Whatever any man 
did, WTote, or talked, in the w.ty of 
renow'n, Parr instantly stinek olf in 
the same course, and clumsily ligured 
for fame. JunLiis and Johnson wen* 
tw'o thorns in his •^ide. He was for 
ever distanced by both, yet for evi*r 
struggling himself out of breath lo 
make iqi the distance. To elfaci* the 
fame of Junius lie tiled political wri- 
ting, He liad the bitterness and the 
Iiomp, but as ho hud neither the wit 
nor the vigour of liis original he was 
flung back into the herd of imitators. 
Johnsoirs conversational powers next 
stung his ambition, but then lie could 
get no farther than the iiodaiitry, and 
his only reward wms the approjiriatc 
title, by Porson, of tlic “ Briimma- 
gem Doctor.” His next desire was 
])rofessional distinction. A prodigious 
Whig, and of course a scorncr of po- 
litical trickery, yet he secretly bulged 
to be a bishop ; and in consequence of 
the longing, exhibited such a suddiMi 
admiration for Mr Pitt, that when the 
Whigs came in at last, they left him 
where they found him. Still, to the 
last, the Episcopal dream liad not 
quite vanished from his pillow, lie 
actually compiled a series of rules 
which ho determined to make the 
law of his bishopric, when he shoidd 
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get it. He put on the Episcopal wig 
and apron, and indulged himself in 
the thought that he had thus, at least, 
made a step in Episcopacy. But it 
was not to be ; — his obscurity was 
fixed. He smoked life away, amused 
his old age with the notion that when 
he died, the light of the empire would 
be snuffed out; and tinallj'^ departed 
without the right to have the mitre on 
the plating of his cofSn. 

A great many of the best things said 
by the celebrated Burke were uttered 
ill the course of those debates, when 
tlie foolish fashion of the time emptied 
tlic benches at his rising. His being 
an Irishman, his being of the middle 
order, and his being totally above the 
calibi e of the fashionable triflers who 
would listen to nothing but an epigram, 
could understand nothing but a double 
entendre, often left him nearly alone 
with the few necessary attendants of 
iMLiiistcrs on the Treasury bench. On 
one of these nights he animadverted, 
in strong terms, on some acts of the 
Cabinet. Ceorge Onslow, vdio pro- 
bably thought that he had now some 
r'liam e of distinclioii by grappling with 
Btnke, and showing, if not his wis- 
dom, at least his zeal, started up and 
sabl, liaughtil}, that he must cull the 
honourable memher to a sense of his 
duty, and that no man should be suf- 
fered in his presence to insult the So- 
vereign. Burke listened, and when 
Onslow had disburthcned himself of 
his loyalty, gravely addressed the 
S{)eaker. Sir, the honourable mem- 
ber has exhibited inncli ardour but 
little discrimination. He should know 
that, however I may reverence the 
King, I am not at all bound, nor at 
all inelinecPto extend that reverence 
to his Ministers. I may honour his 
Majesty, but. Sir, I can see no possible 
reason for honouring,” and he glanced 
round the Treasury bench, Mns Ma- 
jesty’s man-scrvaiit and maid- servant. 
Ills ox and his ass / ’ ” 


Personal identity is a grave subject 
in the hands of Locke. But it has 
made some amusement in its time. A 
fellow some time since exhibited a scull 
at a fair near London as the scull of 
Oliver Cromwell. A gentleman ob- 
served that it was too small for Crom- 
well, who had a large head, and died 
almost an old man. I know all 
that,” said the exhibitor, undisturbed, 
. VOL. XLI. NO. CCLX. 


« but you see. Sir, this was his scull 
when he was a boy.” 

A scarcely less curious instance 
happened at one of our museums. A 
lady, a blue of course, asked the cice- 
rone whether he had not got a scull 
of Cromwell ?” He answered in the 
negative. Very extraordinary,” said 
the lady, I thought you had every 
thing, and they have one of his at Ox- 
ford.” 

Theodore Hook's code of card- table 
signals, in his remarkably pleasant 
novel of GDbert Gurney, is clever, and 
might be very effectually reduced to 
practice. " Never,” says he, let 
man and wife play together at whist. 
There are alwaj^s family telegraphs, 
and if they fancy their looks are watch- 
ed, they can always communicate by 
words. I found out that I never could 
will of Smigsmag and his "svife. 1 men- 
tioned this one day, and was answered, 

^ No, you never can win of them.* 

^ Why?’ said 1. ‘ B(‘cai<sc,’ said my 

fnend, ^they have established a code.’ 

* Dear mo,’ said I, ^ signals by looks ? * 

^ No,’ said he, ^ by words. If iMrs 
Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmag says. 
Dear, begin ; Dear begins with D, so 
does diamond, and out comes one from 
the lady. If he has to lead, and she 
says, S., my love, she wants a spade. 
Smigsmag and spade begin with the 
same letter, and sure enough down 
comes a spade. Harriet, my dear, 
how long you are sorting your cards — 
Mrs Smigsmag stumps down a heart ; 
and a gentle, come, my love, on cither 
side, produces a club.’” 

The Westminster election, the po- 
pular election, the display of the “ free, 
independent and enlightened,” is al- 
ways the most riotous, unprincipled, 
and corrupt of all the elections of Eng- 
land. So much for the supremacy of 
the rabble. It is scarcely less remark- 
able that Westminster has been gener- 
ally the worst served in Parliament 
by its representatives. P’or instance, 
during the last two years the gallant 
General Evans, the hero of Hernani, 
has been absent from his loving con- 
stituents, and Sir Francis Burdett has 
been laid on his back with the gout. 
Fox’s long representation was a long 
course of negligence ; hut some pleas- 
antries occur at the hustings. Tlie 
late George Lamb, the brother of Lord 
Melbourne, had been returned member, 
and was remarked for his prodigality 
3 A 
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of smiles on the occasion . At the next 
election, when matters were gcoing 
against him, he was all gloom. “ What 
is the matter with Lamb this time?’* 
asked some one, “ he makes no fight 
of it, like the last election." “ Recol- 
lect half a dozen years are past,” was 
the answer, “ and a lamb is always 
more sheepish the older he grows. 

A constable was stationed at tlie door 
of the hustings to prevent the crowd 
from forcing their way among the can- 
didates. A gentleman came U]) to him, 
and putting a shilling into his hand, 
said, with an attempt to put oft' the 
smallness of the donation, I take it 
for granted there is a little corruption 
here?" “ Yes, Sir," said the consta- 
ble, looking at the shilling, “ but this 
is too little." 

Some of the Americanisms are a- 
mnsing from their quaintness. A fol- 
low coming fiom the top of the Alle- 
ghanies to New Y^oik in u inter, ■was 
asked whether it was us <*old there as 
ill the cir3\ lie had jirobably been at 
some march of intellect school, for lie 
glanced at a thermometer. “ Horri- 
bly cold,” said he, for they have no 
thermometers there, and, of course, it 
get's just as cold as it please^.’’ 

Tlie commercial diflicultioa of Ame- 
rica are so frequent, that the only thing 
wonderful iii them L, how cofnmerc c 
contrives to work its way thromdi 
them all. A New A’ork paper ob- 
serves on this, “ There is more elas- 
ticity ill the Now York merchants than 
in any other body with ■wdihdi wc are 
acquainted. Nothing else will stand 

presbure so long ■\^ithout hreahiog. 
If Jackson should ruin them for evci}" 
thing besides, Hicy 'W’ill do for coach- 
springs." 

A man of remarkable epicurism was 
dining at tlic Albion, where the ban- 
quets are the most rcchcrchcs of anj’ in 
Loudon, perhaps the Clarendon alone 
excepted. The conversalion tunvd 
on the difficulty of resisting favourite 
dishes. To the general surprise, the 
epicure asserted that there was no 
difficult^" at all in the matter ; that to 
il man of true taste simplicity 'was 
every thing, and to a man of sound 
a])petite all dishes were equal. A 
ham exquisitely stewed, his favour- 
ite dish, was placed near him . ‘‘ N ow," 
said one of the part^^, “ before I send 
ou a slice of the very finest ham I 
ave ever tasted, "Wiiat would you say 
to it if you Trere a Jew?" He an- 


swered, bowing low to the dish, 
« Why, I should say, like King Agrip- 
pa, almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian." * 

It has been said of the late celebra- 
ted Rothschild, that though no man 
w\as less lavish of his money, no one 
was more ready to detect a love for it 
ill others. At a City feast a gentle- 
man observed, that for his part, though 
he thought venison good, he loved 
mutton better. “I knowsh why," 
said Rothschild to his neighbour, “ it 
is becaush he does not like to paj^ llic 
pi-ishe— it is becaush mutton’s sheep, 
and venshoii’s deer." 

The House of Commons have lately 
had under their consideration a singu- 
lar isystern of fraud practised in filling 
up the subscription lists of the Rail- 
way Companies. ^ The Parliamentary 
conditions on which acts are passed 
for the formatiuu of those companies 
demand that at hast half the estima- 
ted c-qi'MiSC of the railway shall he 
hona^^de^w'A subscribed. Comi)Lunts, 
however, were la tel}’ made, that some 
of the Raihvay Companies wducli had 
occasion for more names to their lists, 
made them u)) in the very summary 
mode of getting any hody,^ W'ith or 
without money, to sign. Thus pau- 
pers put dow’il their names handsome- 
ly for thousands of pounds, and re- 
ceived in rorurii from half-a-crow’ii to 
five shillings for their liber.il eiicou- 
ragcmein of arts and sciences. 
This has been brought out largely in 
evidence in one of tiie most ])opular o. 
the railv^ay^ : probably has been pur- 
sued to a great extent in the majority 
of those existing. Tl^ company, 
however, at present before the House, 
deny having had any thing to do with 
this curious traftio as a company, and 
say, that the wdiole W’as the work of 
private individuals for private pur- 
L«‘l this be as it will, the pub- 
lic effect would be, to hoodwink the 
public and tlie legislature, and to re- 
present establishments as flourishing 
and popular w hen they were cramped 
and pauperized. Tlie rage for the 
railways has happily subsided. Three- 
fourths of them were absolute bubbles, 
never capable of being finished, and 
never intended to lead to any thing 
but the discharge of the subscriber’s 
money into the pockets of the rabble 
of solicitors, agents, clerks, engineers, 
and directors who have started up in 
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such mushroom abundance all over the 
kingdom. Some will be completed, 
wliich are called for by the necessities 
of the country, but we shall be saved 
from the infinite cijttings-iip and dis- 
figuriiigs of the laud by a succession 
of huge piles of brick and mortar 
which could never pay for their own 
repair?, and -which in a fi‘w 

years, break do-^vn and load the soil 
with their ruin. 

Tile public disappointment lias been 
SLicli, that a reaction lias taken place, 
and tlie impopidarity of raihv.n^s is 
likely to be as irrational j.s llic'lr past 
favour. If ll:is shall bo so, a large 
portion of the blame must fill on the 
heads of the men of })ret(‘nded science, 
^\ho l.<ivo been gniily of eiriier inten- 
tioird falsehood in tJieir c&ti mates, or 
-what is scarcely less culpable, of giv- 
iin*’ in estimates of Avaose inaccuracy 
they snheied tliemselves to remain 
ignoiaiit. If thi^ is to be all l! o de- 
pcnaoiice that the public are to jd.ice 
iijion tlic formal i\’[)()rt.N of i)rofe.'''ional 
engineer?, tin n avIjo < an Avonder that 
the puhlic should In'ink from having 
any to do ^^irh them ? A letter 

van bilely api)earcd in the Times 
stales the otiio.iie in the ca?o of the 
Liaepoui Railway to bo actually but 
one-t/tird of the re,J expmise. Tiie 
letter, rtliiidi goes mimuely into tlic 
transaction, says, that the original ca- 
jnt d ])roposed to be raised being* 
L.rjtu.dbO in 1825, tney liaA'e since 
found tliemselves comniirted to add to 
the capi^^al in successive years until it 
anioiintcd to L.l,224,d75. And by 
the Bill noAv before tin* House, in 
Avliicli it is stated that this million and 
upwarils has hccii expended in the 
undertaking, the coiii]iany conic for 
IcaAc to raise L. -100,000 more! since 
adaitioual works are required for 
the completion of the railway. But 
the estimates present a not less singu- 
lar result. 

The entire length of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, including 
the two tunnels, each a mile long, is 
about thirtj^-two miles. The original 
estimate of the engineers Avas L. 16,000 
a-mile. It has already cost L. 38,260 
a- mile ; and by the present estimate 
will cost L. 12,000 more, or L. 50,000 
a-mile. 

Whatever may be the fault here, 
nothing can be plainer than that a very 
oitraordiiiary degree of rashness must 
hayo pervaded the whole undertakings. 
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No fraud is alleged, nor is there any 
suspicion of fraud ; but if science is so 
slack in its calculations, there must be 
very liitle use in science. 

The Loudon and Birmingham Rail- 
way is now the prominent object It 
has already cost three millions of 
money, of which not a shilling has been 
returned, the line being only in pro- 
gress. The original calculation was, 
that it could be completed at L. 2*2,000 
a-mile, or L. 2,500,000 in the whole. 
But the company are now before Par- 
liament, asking to raise their capital to 
L. 4,500, 000, or L. 40, 000 a-mile. And 
this, as the letter observes, when the 
undertaking is only about half finish- 
ed. In the course of a year or two 
this e&tiiiiatc wdll doubtless be raised 
to the Liverpool standard of L. 50,000 
a-milc. 

All tills should not produce despair ; 
but it should produce caution. What 
can haAH^ become of the slates and 
pencils of the engineers r They have 
seen railways in action these twenty 
years ; it is scarcely possible that 
every detail of their expenses should 
not have been fimiliar to them. Yet 
wlieii they come to the guidance of a 
company they seem to have lost their 
memories. If they tell us, that unex- 
pected obstacles have arisen, wc say 
that the case must be indeed an extreme 
one in which the true engineer is not 
prepared to encounter and account 
for obstacles such as have occurred 
ill the raihvays in question. A morass 
here and there, a sudden inclination of 
the ground, a change of ^ the soil, a 
tunnel, a river, what more ? Or what 
is there in tliose which any man with 
his eyes open could not anticipate ? 
The charge of working the Liverpool 
Raihvay seems to have been equally 
heavy. The charge of working is 
now found to be L.1400 a-day. The 
charge of Avorking the London and 
Birmingham Railway will bo L. 1 600 
a-day. Yet these two railways are 
tA\o g-reat national instruments, of 
such obvious nutionul importance, that 
if tliey were to be abandoned by the 
proprietors to-morrow, they ought to 
1)0 adopted by the Government the 
day after. But those who are eager 
for embarking in the fifty other specu- 
lations of railways which lead to no- 
thing, and from nothing, running 
their lines through the moss where 
scarcely a solitary stage-coach can 
find a passenger; and where there is 
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neitlier commerce nor manufactures^ 
should learn from the lesson which 
those powerful companies have given, 
how to look on prospectuses fabricated 
by mere adventurers, projects wliich 
promise work at a third of its actual 
cost, and calculations of profits that 
can never be realized. The only way 
in which those precipitate follies can 
be avoided would bo, by taking the 
whole subject into the hands of Par- 
liament, appointing a body of the 
leading engineers, whose character is 
abovfj all personal objects, and who 
should be pledged to have no part iu 
the actual direction of the railways, 
and from them to obtain a general 
system of inland communication . For 
the railways will go on rashly, if not 
prudently. They will continue to be 
driven through lines of country totally 
unfitting for them, if they are not put 
under guidance, and the result will be a 
constant succession of bankrupt com- 
panies, with all the misery that accrues 
from individual failure, and all the dis- 
turbance that belongs to ruinous ])ub- 
lic speculations. 

We say that the r^nlways will go on. 
Their power over time and space is a 
temptation that cannot be resisted by 
a people so active, commercial, and 
busied as the people of England. To 
the man of coininerce their saving of 
time in the transmission of goods and 
the general transaction of business is 
invaluable. To the public the coiise- 
quence of this rapidity and ease of 
transmission ir.iist greatly prevent 
inonopolioSj the necessity of keeping 
up goods iu warehouses, and the g-e- 
neral and numerous difficulties arising 
from the obstructions to forwarding 
goods, now occasioned by distance, 
bad roads, and weather. At present 
a vast quantity of goods too heavy or 
too delicate for land carriage, is sent 
by canals, or by coasting vessels. The 
one conveyance is slow', the other un- 
certain. The canal passage from Elr- 
miiigliam to London takes four days. 
By the railway it would probably be 
little more than six hours. A vast 
quantity of the Birmingham and Shef- 
jfield goods go to the Baltic ; from the 
sudden freezing of the northern ports, 
four days might make the difference 
of six months in the northern market. 

To the farmer the nsc of the rail- 
ways would be of remarkable value. 
The produce of his land might be 
conveyed from a distance of a hundred 


[Jilnei 

miles to London in about the same 
time as it now takes to carry it to Ids 
next village. It takes a day and a 
night to send his hay from a distance 
of little more than tw'cnty miles in 
Essex, besides the expense of his 
horses, the feed of his servants, the 
drunkenness, waste, and the cheating 
and loitering of these servants. He 
loads the railway, and his h iy and 
himself are in London within an hour. 
The cattle driven to Sinithfield, after 
fifty, or often a hundred miles of travel, 
come ill fevered, ■wasted, and half 
famished by their bad and irregular 
provender oil the road. The time 
and the expense of this travel must be 
paid for, first by the farmer, and next 
by the public. The expense for a 
journey of a hundred miles has been 
calculated at a guinea a-head ! All 
this delay, fevt‘r, and waste might ho 
avoided by a raihvay. Tlie expense 
would be comparatively notbiiig. It 
w’ould even be paitl by the siiuerior 
condition uf the animal iu tlie market. 
The produce of rich lands, wnich the 
distance now prevents the farmer from 
sending to the greater markets, would 
be conveyed from any distance. The 
conveyance of nnniurc, lime, gravel, 
bones, and all otlier lieavy matters iio- 
cc>sary for the jioorer lands, -would 
rajudly fertilize the reniotest portions 
of the kingdom. 

'I’liey w ould have other and not less 
important values in domestic points of 
view. l’>v their rapidity of traus- 
mIj».>ion they would greatly facilitate 
tiie police of the country, the aiqire 
heusiuu uf erimiiials, and the eoiivey- 
aiice of troops for the siijiprcssiou of 
more serious disturbances. In war 
they would be of great service in con- 
veying trooi)s vrith instant expedition, 
either to points of embarkation or of 
defence. Thus tlie public force might* 
be raultii)iii*d, and a larger proportion 
uf the military available for foreign 
operation.'. 

All kinds of j)ublic w-orks would be 
liighly benefited by the easy trans- 
mission of materials from the remoter 
parts of the kingdom, of slates, stone, 
and timber from the best quarries and 
forests. Even jjrivate architecture 
would derive its share of the berifefit, 
and cheap stone from the finest 
quarries of the kingdom might he the 
permanent and beautiful material of 
our houses, instead of mouldering, im- 
perfect; and expensive brick. The 
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personal comforts of the inhabitants of 
London and all the great towns would 
be enhanced in a remarkable degree by 
the increased facility of an escape from 
the close air and crowded habitancy 
of the streets. This the public con- 
veyances of England at present facili- 
tate considerably, and the consequence 
is, tliat London is the liealthiest city 
of Europe, and even the hot and 
smoky atmosphere of the manufactur- 
ing towns becomes less deleterious to 
the general liealth of their people. 
The Gravesend steam -boats carry 
thousands and tens of thousands every 
summer holiday, twenty miles dowm 
the Thames, and thus, for a shilling, a 
day Oi‘purc air and innocent ])leasure 
is p’lnihased. The Greenwich Rail- 
way, running hut three miles, be- 
ginning in a vulgar suburb and end- 
ing in a ditch, lias carric'd *20,000 peo- 
ple to De])tfurd in a day, even of our 
liitter spring, and will probably carry 
ten times the number when we shail 
see summer at last. Hut, how much 
rill tliis wouUl be iiiq roved, if, instead 
of in, iking a holiday excursion a few 
mih ^ iieyond tlic smoko, the great 
body, at h‘ ist of the better order of 
tin j)o[)ulation, could make the ctiuntry 
a jieriiiaihMit residence, sleep every 
night (»ut of town, in cottages scatter- 
ed at all distances round it, in every 
picturesque and pleasant spot w'ithhi 
twenty or thirty miles of the groat 
cUi('s. The more opulent, or the less 
ilireetly eoin])elled to a daily return to 
the eiiies, might go further off still, 
and thus fill the eountry districts with 
elegant inaiiHons, encourage the pea- 
santry by their expenditure, intelli- 
gence, and example, and in every sense 
improve the face of England, lovely 
as it is alread}'-. On such accounts we 
desire the prosperity of the railways, 
regarding them as one of the most 
promising means of national prosper- 
ity and individual enjoymeut. Hut as 
we value this noblest of all modern 
inventions, an invention which seems 
to us scarcely less than a providential 
gift, we are anxious tliat it shouhl not 
fall into the hands of chicane, and be 
perverted into the means of great pub- 
lic calamity. 

The collection of the O'Qonnell-rent 
was fixed for the 2d of last month. 
Hero we have a specimen of his talents 
as financier. There is not a landlord, 
a solicitor, or a Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer in the globe who can accom- 
plish any contrivance like this his 

receipt of all his monies in a day yet 

here it is done. No fees for collec- 
tion, no trouble in agency, no bills of 
costs, no loss by the way, no fear of 
fraud. Such is the wonder-w'orking 
power of the priestly screw applied to 
the pockets of the Irish paupers, and 
at the rate of L. 20,000 a-year too. 
The actual sum, by a public printed re- 
turn, for lS.*}j, was L.20,189. For 
1830 it was probably more, as we shall 
see when the returns are made out. 
But besides tliis, tliere is a justice-rent, 
an English-rent, which last year a- 
mouiitedto L.9000 ; and this L20,00() 
a- 3 'ear is the small compensation 
fund ” given over to the handling of 
!Mr O'Connell for the trouble of being 
the representative of all Ireland,” 
which means amusing himself in Lon- 
don, dining wherever he can force 
himself, making a rabble speech now 
and then at a tavern-dinner, or tea- 
garden, ranting once a-wcek in the 
House, when Sir Robert Peel is not 
present, and distributing the whole 
patronage of Ireland. 


A new poet, in our day, is a disco- 
very worth recording, but anew poet, 
who is at once a musician, a painter, 
a novelist, and a poet, is quad reply 
worth wondering at. This is the ease 
of Mr l^over, a young Irishman, who 
has lately made his appearance on tliis 
sideoftlie Irish Channel. He is an 
artist, and of such skill, as to have pro- 
duced the very best small portrait, that 
of the Ambassador of the King of 
Glide, at the last year’s exhibition at 
Somerset House. He has written 
some short dramas, hut witty, and some 
volumes of Irish romance, which we 
understand are very clever, and illus- 
trated by some very clever sketches 
from his own pencil. But his poems 
arc now the topic. We must confess 
that we have never been much capti- 
vated with what has passed for Irish 
song-writing in England. Those songs 
which profess to be humorous, tue 
playhouse species, are absolutely bar- 
barian — the essence of vulgarity, un- 
relieved by any thing that bears the 
slightest resemblance to humour in 
Ireland, or in any other country under 
tho sun ; their wit is worthy of their 
authors, and their authors are worthy 
of the gin-shop. Even the amatory 
songs, which have had their day among 
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U8, have not altogether stolen into our 
hearts ; they have treated of love al- 
ternately like a schoolmaster and like 
a schoolboy; there was too much about 
^odsand goddesses, and too much more 
about pouting lips and glossy curls. 
We doubt whether passion ever spoke 
the language of any one of themt 
they were pretty, and were even poeti- 
cal ; but they wholly wanted truth, 
they had none of the intense feeling, 
the flush of fever, the mixture of sad- 
ness and playfiihif?ss, the delight and 
agony of the true inspiration. In the 
songs of the present writer we find 
much of the rich caprice, and not a 
little of the force of passion. But the 
specimen which comes in our way at 
this moment does not meddle with those 
fiery topics ; it is merely distinguished 
by the pretty novelty of the thought, 
and the easy graces of the language — 
no common qualities in this style of 
composition. 

« THr WIND AND THE WEATIIERCO' K. 
From the Romance of Ron/ <1 More. 

** The summer wind lightly was plajing 
Bound the hatllement high of the tower. 
Where a vane, like n lady, wa*? stnyiiii?, 

A lady vane perched in her bow’r. 

To peep round the corner the sly wind 
would try ; 

But vanes, you know, never look in the 
wind’s eye, 

And so she kept turning slyly nwa^. 
Thus they kept turning all through the 
day. 

“ The summer’s wind said, ‘ she’s co« (net- 
ting. 

But each belle has her jioints to he 
found j 

Before evening, I’ll venture on hotting. 
She will not then <70, hut oomo round.’ 
So he tried from the east, and he tried from 
the west, 

And the north and the south, to try whirh 
was best. 

But still she kept turning slyly away, 
Thus they kept playing all through the 
day. 

“ At evening, her hard heart lo soften, 

- He said, ‘ You’re of flint I am sure ; 
But if vainly you’re changing so often, 

No favour you’ll ever secure.’ 

* Sweet Sir,’ said the vane. ‘ it is you 
who begin, 

'VPTien you change so often, in me *tis no 
sin *, 

If you'll cease to flutter, and steadily sigh. 
And will only be constant, I’m sure so 
Willi.’” 


Mrs and Miss Newman, the shop- 
lifters, who were lately sent to the 
Penitentiary, are becoming again the 
topic of the newspapers. Why those 
women w^ere not both sent off to the 
South Seas, where they might have 
improved by picking oakum, or amu- 
sing themselves with the pastoral em- 
ployment of skinning kangaroos, wo 
cannot comprehend. Wc uirlcrstand 
that but a short interval is to elapse 
before JlRss Newman is to emerge 
from her present obscurity, as one 
of the stars of fashionable life ; it 
being obviously an infinite pity to irn- 
mnre such a pair of brown (‘yi>, such 
a set of white teeth, and so nnu*h 
knowledge of the ways of jn.inkiml, in 
apri'-on. We have not yet heard that 
Sarah Gal ', the survivor of Greeu- 
acro, has yet received any intimation 
of a ch;uig(' in lior sentence ; hntlnig- 
gard (‘heel:.- lirnl gr(‘y eyes will <li) re- 
inarkahly well fi)!* \ew Se:i(!i ^-Valts. 
Gre^'uaen^ i'' now ])a^t p:irn(.ii''ni. ;\et 
he M'as a 1('^^ t(> tlje CMMse. I'iie 
speeelics of the Hnnn'ifesat the Wegt- 
min-ter election were mere plagiarism 
from his Treatise on fioveniment. 
lie was a Radical cut off in hi« prime ; 
lie was a republican to the spinal mar- 
row^ ; all tor purity of all kinds ; for 
abolishing corrii])tiou in all (piarters : 
for justice to the world’s end. In 
short, he was a doseph in priiiei]'le ; 
but he had th.o pierit of hoiiig sincPiv 
enongh, bold enough, tnid steady 
enough, t'> ('airy (uit his irinelple. 
Ho not merely reeomnn nded insur- 
rection — he embarked in it. Green- 
acre 'vvas' one of the heroes of tiie Cato 
Street afiair ; a capital conception, 
which took the most offeetual plan of 
silencing ministerial wickedness, by 
cutting niinisterial throats. On that 
oeeasioii ir is understood that he was 
OTU» of the half dozen who junnied out 
of the wdiidow. But he was an ora- 
tor. too, and foremost in the ranks of 
reform . 1 1 i‘- public virtues recommend.. 
('(1 liim so st^’ongly to the patriotism 
of Southwark, that be was made chair- 
man of the committee of the Reform 
candidate ; and, after having done liis 
duty there })y denouncing public 
vice, went home and probably finished 
his evening by strangling one of his 
wdves. He was a theologian, too, on 
the new model — abhorred priestcraft, 
superstition, and all other infractions 
of the natural rights of the mind, in- 
sisted on the native purity of the heart. 
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and spent the remainder of the night, 
when he happened to grow tired of 
instructing mankind in morals, in 
cheating the excise. It is unfortunate 
that ho was carried off before the 
Westminster election ; he would have 
made a capital figure on tlie hustings. 
He had the genuine look of a patriot. 
A commonplace physiognomist would 
have pronounced him a scoundrel at 
first sight. His sullen and bailitt- 
shunning look, hi.-^ downwaid eye, the 
bitter mixture of inalig’iiity and mean- 
ness that d3’cd every feature of his 
countenance, might seem to have 
marked him for the scaffold ; but they 
erjually marked him for the hustings. 
The gentleman in TMarylebone who 
boasts of having invented a new gin 
and a new religion, tlie gentleman in 
Bryanstone Si|u<irc v, ho acts as e<»m- 
mon conduit to all the vilenesses of 
faction, tlie eliuftaiu of the ir tion of 
St Giles’s, ail might have envied 
Greenacro Lis intrejiidiLv, and all 
rna}' roqniie it before they leave this 
scene of the ir labours. Lovely in their 
live', wlio can or ought to divide tliem 
in llieir deaths ? Devoted as they 
h.i.'c been, during their turbid exi-jt- 
e ice, to jniblic v rongs, wlio can but 
wisli to see them give an examph* of 
public rights ; — living onlj for their 
eountry’s cause, who hut recommend 
that they should die for the good of 
» inir country : 

The de!uit('s on tlio Sjiaiiish expe- 
dition, the Le .,ion, and the (jcnaral- 
.nhip of its veiy extraordinary gene- 
ral, might form a eiiapter in tlie liis- 
toiy of Lapiita. Evans is beaten in 
all kinds of ways, yet the Ministry 
vote him an ollicer fit to eonnnaiid 
British troops 1 The expedition fails 
in every point, and after dis, gracing 
us in its formation, disgraces us in the 
field. Lord Melbourne protests ^sith 
indignant oratorj' against the doc- 
trine that ail expedition which has 
done nothing, is good for nothing. 
The question is asked, Do Ministers 


mean to persevere, or to give up the 
attempt? Lord Pahnei^ton puts his 
hand on his heart, and pledge^ him- 
self, on the honour of a foreign secre- 
tary, that they mean to do licit licr. 
The demand is again made, — Wlicn 
Ministers see that the}’’ cannot give 
an\" assistance to the Christino cause, 
by sending a few hundred marines to 
he shot at, is it not natural to ex])ect 
that they should either send a larger 
force, or withdraw tlie smaller one?” 
The whole body of Ministers rise and 
declare, “ That, to tlie best of their 
belief, they cannot tell.” The Duke 
of Wellington asserts, that the idiai of 
sending a militiyy force to Spain 
never entered into the head of aii}' of 
the original parties to the quarlriiple 
alliaiiee, and ]dedges himself to prove 
it b}* the despatcli. Lord Melbourne 

knows nothing about the idea of the 
original parties, and ^ih'dges himself 
to nothing but to proecedwith the war.” 
Tiie que.^tiou is carried in the Com- 
mons — and what is the inlcrior of the 
affair at the moment? That the ques- 
tion is carri(*d, nndt r a eomproniiso 
witli the Radicals that the Legion 
shall be withdrawn, and of course tliat 
we shall have no more to do Muth the 
feuds of the S])aniards. Thus !Miiii- 
sters play their cu])^ and balls. 'I’luy 
gain their ]>oint for the purpose of 
throwing it awaj^ and barter for the 
power to nifike war hv a bargain whicli 
compels them to make peace. ^''I'is 
might form .a capital eliaptcr in a 
burlesque of hi^tor3^ 

The walls were placarded with a 
variet}” of squibs during tlie short 
convulsion of the Westminster elee- 
lion. One of them was, — “ Electors, 
Biirdett calls 3^011 ])ismires — sting him 
well.” Another — “ Burdett calls v^ou 
jackasses in a lion's hide. Well, whes 
of those jackasses, you she asses of 
Westminster, send voiir husbands to 
the poll to thank Jnm.” But one of 
the best was from the Times : 


A Fon the people. 

Air — ‘ The fine Old Country Genilemair^* 

“ I’ll sing you a new song to a tunc well known of late, 

Of a fine true-hearted Englishman, whom alien rebels hate. 

Who, like our valiant fathers, feeling courage guideth fate, 

Stands proudly forth, with veteran arm, to fight for Church and State,* 
Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 
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“ In bygone time, in manhood’s prime, he braved the frowns of power, 

To the ppopV iru‘», when friends w -re few, lie shrank not from the Tower,— 

“ HoVi to the l.aw'?,” his motto was in that r'memheTod hour; 

His, then as now, a dauntless brow, a <re t not formed to cower. 

This fine truc-hearteil Englishman^ all of the olden time. 

** "When millions prayed for alien aid, who stronglier strove than he 
From slavery’s brand, throughout the land, to set the Papist free ? 

His noble spirit would not then the distant danger see. 

For he thought with high-souled England, that an oath must sacred hr. 

Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 

“ Tliroiighout the storm, before Reform meant treason to the throne. 

Whose service showed more gallantly for freedom than his own ? 

Nor is it that in freedom’s cause less ardent he has grown. 

That he will not by faction see old England overthrown. 

This fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 

“ When Whiggery, and Popery, and beggary combin’d 
To whistle English loyalty a by-word down the wind. 

When coward hearts and servile souls have treachor\ tlc^igned, 

In acorn he left the Whigs to grace the rope theinsolve^ had twined ; 

Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 

“ Then the (vow in heaven) bull}, back’d bj demagogue and pviesr. 

Spit forth his foul-mouthed venom at many a rebel fc.ist. 

Against too-truslful England, who had Popi*»h slaves rcde.ised, 

Her princes, peers, lier <laiighters loo, and last !)ul in*! the lea'll, 

Against this true-Iiearted Englishman, one of the olden time. 

“ And now the pismire^ are at work, with all their might ami main , 

Poor wretches ! it is sport to .see them sweat, and and strain, 

AVell knowing all the bustle of the rump will bo in vain, 

For Westminster’s resolved to have her own again. 

Her fine true-hearted Fnglishman, all of the olden lime. 

“ So cackle, Joseph, cackle; and grumble, .rumble flrnte! 

Spout, Harvey, spout! and Roebuck vex tbv liitle whining throat ; 

Roar, Wakicy, roar land Molesworth w<nh; ihr('’..li facii m’s inudd} 

To puff your leaden Leader, hut We'.liniMsier will vole 

For the fine true-liearted Englishman all of the olden lime. 

“ Strike up, my boys, in chorus, till we make the welkin ring, 

For Clnirc-h and State the Pajnsls hate : and may each rebel swing ; 

Whate’er betide, we’ll side by side to the (''onstitutioii cling, 

And vot<? for merry England, for the Commons, Lords, and King ; 

Like fine true-hearted brnglishimm, all of the olden time.” 

Some of the Haroncts of England levee as at a rrciich one. OnthoConti- 
have lately made an apjdieatiou for nent their value i> known, and in iiino 
leave to w'ear a star, or badgre of their instanees out of ten, that value is no- 
order. The application seems to have thing, Theh’ multiplicity has extin- 
heen coldly met hy the King- hitherto, guished their worth, and in g-eneral 
and though it will probably bo perse- they are looked on merely as an orna- 
vered in, w'c hope that the royal chill meiit to the coat, a mere sbow'y hut- 

will he persevered in too. We have ton, or an afl’ectation of being some- 

more than enough of those trifling body. That they would be stimii- 
hadges among us already. It was once lants to dashing exploits among tho 
the pride of Englishmen to despise the military, or to profound researches 
foreign frivolity of orders for every among the philosophic part of the 
thing and every body. But our fo- world, there can be no doubt ; but 
reign intercourse since the war has this must’ depend upon their being 

spread this folly ; and there are as given only for dashing exploits in the 

many strings and stars at a British one, and profound researches in the 
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other. Let the star and ribbon be 
strietly limited to actual superiority, 
and it must produce gallant emula- 
tion. Let one kind of bad:^e, for in- 
stance, be given exclusively for some 
peculiar class of dangerous exploits; 
for heading a forlorn lioj)e, or a storm- 
ing party ; for the capture of an ene- 
my’s colours, or for leading an oca- 
lade, we should find men rejoiced to 
make the attempt, and, proud of the 
recognised ernbhuns of tlieir hazard- 
ous heroism. But on the present sys- 
tem of giving the Orders of the Bath, 
the Gneli)hic, and the new Hanove- 
rian Order of William the Fourth — 
for now that we have no wars, we are 
haiigiiig tropliies round every man’s 
neck — they are mere matters of vani- 
ty, actual mimicries of honours. An 
a j)pli cation has lately been strongly 
iirgnd, to give every officer who has 
served twenty years, a star. ITo may 
be rhe laziest eater of his ^lajesty’s 
bread alive ; he nui}" never have seen 
a shot fire<l ; his campaigns may have 
been from Ealing to Acton, and 
froin Acton to Ealing ; ” but if he 
has ’uad the good fortune to survive 
tiii" iren*endons wear and tear of him- 
a ir, he demands to tigure among the 
kniglithood of England. 

Even in the in.'Htancc of liic higher 
classes of these insignia, the (irand 
(Vov^os of the Bath and the Charter, 
ean fliere be a doubt, that the abuse 
of the honour tends strongly to degrade 
it into being no honour at all ? It is the 
Ujcrit of the man that makes tlie honour 
of tlie badge. When an a<lmiral who 
has fought a gallant action, or a gene- 
ral who has decisively beaten the 
enemy, receives the Grand Cross of 
the Bath, we respect the wearer, and 
the emblem of his intrepidity. But 
when w(* see it on the breasts of men 
whose names have never been heard 
of beyond the Army-List, we see in 
it nothing but ten sliiliings’ worth of 
tinsel. When Wellington wears the 
(irand Cross, we regard it as the due 
reward of a hero ; but wlieii it figures 
on the drapery of certain others whom 
every man can designate for himself, 
we necessarily a^sk — What right liavc 
such men to any thing that imi)lies 
distinction ? 

An anecdotical history of the orders 
of knighthood might make an anti- 
quarian treasure. There i^avc been 
successive attempts to fill up the 
chasm; but their style was so little 


superior to that of an index, their nar- 
ratives were so dull, and their learn- 
ing was so dry, that they were succes- 
sively dropped out of existence. The 
book of a dunce is the surest of all so- 
porifics, yet the most disagreeable 
one. It is a curious instance of the 
uncertainty of history, that the origin 
even of the Order of the Garter, though 
established so late as Edward III., 
and, from its celebrity, the topic of all 
the heraldic writers, is still contro- 
verted. The story of its having arisen 
from the King’s picking up the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury’s garter in a ball- 
room has certainly the strongest array 
of authorship on its side. But one of 
the historians of Edward III. (Barnes), 
disdaining so humble and so re- 
cent a pedigree, pursues the emblem 
up to the l^hd-nicians, with whom it 
was a purple fillet tied round the 
limb, blessed from all magic, and act- 
ing as a protective spcdl. By another, 
it is derived from the Crusades — un- 
questionably the origin of the chief 
part of our heraldic bearings and 
principal knighthoods of Europe. 
Bastcll regards it as the result of a 
contrivance of Richard I., if not to 
guard the legs of his cavalry by lea- 
ther bands in defect of their armour, 
at least as a distinction in the field. 
But the Garter, like the Rose, was an 
old emblem of confidence, and the 
knighthood established under such an 
emblem, was to be considered as 
pledged to the most intimate and un- 
changeable fidelity. “ As close to 
you as your garter,” is an old phrase 
expressive of this sentiment. And the 
^Mioni soit qui raal y ponse,” was a 
motto not unsuitably corrective of the 
suspicions that in such times might 
have been produced by such inter- 
course. The order, as established by 
Edward III., consisted only of the 
King and twenty-five of his most dis- 
tinguished follow-warriors. It was 
first installed on St George’s day, 

] 34-2, with the well-known William of 
Wykeham for its prelate, in whose 
right the bishops of Winchester ]»os- 
sess the same honour. It is still sus- 
tained in its rank, by being reserved 
exclusively for persons of the highest 
rank, statesmen, nobles, and foreign 
kings. 

Presentiments of approaching evil 
are a remarkably common, and yet a 
remarkably curious phenomena of the 
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human mmd ; they are often wholly 
unconnected with fear, for they have 
existed in tbe most daring hearts. Nel- 
son is said to have expected that Tra- 
falgar was to be his last battle, and he 
dressed himself in all his orders accor- 
dingly. Fox almost dated the day of 
his death, while he was in at least as 
good health as he had been for some 
years. “ Pitt,” said he, has gone in 
January, I^maygoin June.” And in 
June the cJiscase commenced which 
shortly carried him to the grave. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s Memoirs there is 
an odd instance of a similar anticipation. 

Lord Melville and Lord President 
Blair had died about the same time,” 
he remarks ; “ there was a very curious 
coincidence between the deaths of those 
eminent characters and that of a per- 
son of very inferior grade, a dentist 
in Edinburgh, named Dubisson. He 
had met the President tlie day before 
his death, who used a particular ex- 
pression in speaking to him. The day 
before Lord Melville died, he also met 
Dubisson nearly on the same spot, and 
to the man's surprise used nearly the 
same words in saluting him. On this 
second death, he expressed, jocularly, 
however, an opinion that he would be 
the third ; he was taken ill and died 
in about the space of an hour. — Was 
not this remarkable ? ” 

On the first night of the present 
Session of Parliament, January 31, 
1837, the following notices of motions 
were given : 

A bill to introduce the Ballot, by 
Mr Grotc. 

A bill to repeal the Septennial Act, 
by Mr Williams. 

A bill to amend the Marriage Act, 
by Mr Wilks. 

A bill to repeal the C'orn Laws, by 
Mr Clay. 

A bill to reform the House of Lords, 
by Sir W. Moles worth. 


A bill to make the Franchise House- 
hold, by Mr Hume. 

A bill to abolish the law of Primo- 
geniture, by Mr Ewart. 

A bill to exclude the Bishops from 
the House of Lords, by Mr Lushing- 
ton. 

A bill to abolish the plural voting 
at vestries, by Mr Wakley. 

A bill to repeal the Payment of 
Rates and Taxes before Voting at 
Elections. 

A bill to reform the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, by Mr Pryme. 

Subsequently in the Session were 
added, motions for extinguishing the 
Standing Army, and the (pialifications 
for Members of Parliament. 

This was the radical proclamation, 
and every motion of those would have 
been made and carried, but fi>r the 
knowledge that there was still a ‘‘ pro- 
tecting po^\ cr in the Con.^titutum." If 
all these motions had been carried ; 
nay, if one half ; nay, if any one of 
them had been earritui, we should have 
been already within sight of a revolu- 
tion. Was there a Whig of the school 
of 1088 wdio would not liave exclaim- 
ed against every one of those motions 
as treason ? Was there a W'hig even 
of the callous school of Fox who would 
not have been startled by such strides 
to national subversion ? But oiu 
Whigs of the present day are not 
startled at all ; they (diimc in with the 
toll of the tocsin : they short witii the 
shooters on their way to St .lanu“> s 
with the “ uitiinatura of the people’s 
will in their hands. They see the 
agitator loading the mine, and they 
stand blowing the match ; look on the 
beams of the scaffold shaped andclunip- 
ed hour by hour, and they dress for 
the ceremony ; they see the last ruf- 
fianism of the land waving the torch 
against its loftiest iii&titntions, they 
beg to have the honour of carrying it 
in front, and call conflagration Reform. 
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In recommending an enquiry into 
the origin of popular fiction, and the 
transmission of similar tales from age 
to age, and from country to country. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the 
Lady of tlie Lake, employs an obser- 
vation which might, nmUttis inutandis, 
be advantageously applied to the wild 
legends and romantic tales of the 
castle and monastery, and to the su- 
perstitious customs which prevailed 
over the wliole of Europe before its 
darkness was dispelled by the Refor- 
mation. “ The mythology of one 
period,*’ lie says, “ would then appear 
to pass into tlie romance of the next 
century, and that into the nursery ta’e 
of the succcecbng ages. Such an in- 
vestigation, whde it went gjoitly to 
diminish our ideas of the richness of 
liunuin invention, would also show 
that these fictions, however wild and 
childish, possess such charms for the 
pr-pulace as enable them to penetrate 
into countries unconnected by man- 
ners and language, and liaving no ap- 
parent intercourse to afford the means 
of transmission.” The hint thus 
thrown out appears to have given 
birth to the new fciimce of ethnology, 
which has been succ(''4sfnlly cultivated 
in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, by men distinguished by tlieir 
j)liilological attainments, who have 
discovered ample materials for the 
exercise of philosophy in the gossip of 
the cottager's fireside and the rhymes 
of the nursery. 

It frequently happens, that, when a 
popular fiction or belief is detecteil 
to be common to several countries, a 
considerable difficulty arises with re- 
gard to fixing the place of its birth ; 
for though Mr Keightley’s rule, that 
“ when, in a tale of some length, a 
number of the circumstances are the 
same, and follow in the same order, it 
may be considered as transmitted,” 
may be generally received, there arc 
numerous cases in which fabulous oc- 
currences cannot be assigned to their 
real origin. Some fictions are so very 
simple, that, though varied in many 
of their features, they seem to he in- 
dependent inventions. Of the latter 
class Mr Keightlcy appears to regard 
Whittington and his Cat, which Mo- 
rier heard in Persia, which Maglotti 


told in Italy of Anselmo Degli Or- 
manni, and of which two churches 
erected by the possessors of lucky 
facts, testify the existence in Den- 
mark. But these stories, though sim- 
ple, seem to be too remarkable in the 
loading circumstance to he deemed 
independent. The strange legend of 
the Sepitm Dormieuies, or Seven 
Sleepers, related in the Aurca 
Legendri, repeated by William of 
Malmesbury, and not disdained by the 
more philosophical Gibbon, has been 
traced to a very early Greek story, 
and found revived in its principal fact 
in the adventure of Peter Klaus, the 
goatherd of Sittendorf, on the Kytt- 
haiiser mountain, wlsich, after deliglit- 
ing the (rermaii peasants for centuries 
unknown, has been rt'produced in the 
wliinisical tale of Rip \’an Winkle. 
This is a ease of unquestionable trans- 
mission from Greece, and its prototype 
ma}" perhaps lx* discovered in Asia, 
yet it is not more comi>lex than the 
story of Whittington. ‘‘ Other cir- 
cumstances,” says Mr Keightley, 
may be referred to what we may 
call the poverty of human invention ; 
such arc the swords of sharpness and 
the shoes of swiftix'ss everywhere to 
be met with. Who knows not lion 
.lack the Giant-Killer outwitted the 
giant who sought to slay him in the 
night with his club ? The god Thor 
W’as, on his journey to Utgard, illudcd 
in the same way ; and that sly rogue, 
Ahmed of Ispahan, played the very 
same trick on the stupid Cioole. Must 
we suppose this device to have been a 
part of the stock our forefathers 
brought from the hack of C'aucasus ? " 

Talcs of this kind have a parentage 
similar to that of innumerable obser- 
vances and superstitions which arc 
found coexisting in the present day 
among the populace of every country 
in Europe. The greater part are of 
Gothic introduction, others are Druidi- 
cid or Celtic, and both reserffble those 
of the East. The reason is obvious. 
Both Celts and Goths were originally 
Asiatics ; hence Whiter, in his Ety- 
mologicon Universale, speaking of 
their dialects, remarks, that “ where- 
ever we turn our eyes among the na- 
tions of the earth, w'e find ^1 around 
us to be Celtic. Thus we see that the 
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dispute about a Gothic or Celtic ori- 
gin is idle and almost unmeaning, as 
they are ultimately to be considered as 
belonging to each other.” This ob- 
servation may be extended beyond 
simple etymologies and applied to 
more complicated memorials than 
words. The Celts, emigrating at a 
much earlier period than the Goths, 
have left us fewer traces of their exist- 
ence, yet they arc sufficiently distin- 
guishable to be correctly assigned to 
their first Asiatic importers. The 
arriv;il of Odin in Scandinavia blend- 
ed the splendid mythology of the East 
with the simple religion of the No- 
madic Goths ; and hence it is that the 
fictions and superstitions of Asia, 
shghtly ditiering in circumstances, but 
greatly changed iii denomination and 
appUcati on, havebecri received through 
the Goths an<l commingled with the 
earlier importations of tiicir predeces- 
sors. A (xreek or Roman source has 
supplied us with other customs, super- 
stitions, and legends, which also bear 
evidence of an Oriental origin, as con- 
vincing as that of the mythology from 
which they immediately issued. 

The misconceived allegories of a 
system of religion existing in times of 
which their remoteness defies the at- 
tempts of chronology to determine 
the d^te, and transmittt'd at difl'erent 
epochs through these diflereiit chan- 
nels, supjdicd the middle ages with 
materials for the formation of fables, 
whether intended to amuse the popu- 
lace, to exalt the merits of local saints, 
to magnify the Vedour of a favourite 
hero, or to cast a ray of s])lendour 
over the obscure origin of an illustrious 
family. Among the allegories of na- 
tural phenomena, invented at first by 
the Gabirian successors of the Sabyean 
idolaters, those which veiled the ope- 
ration of the sun on the earth, and his 
apparent course through the heavenly 
bodies, have been the most productive 
of coarse imitations. The astrono- 
mical laboul^ and conquests of Her- 
cules and Orion, the vanquisher of 
serpents, and the adventure of Per- 
iScus, the liberator of Andromeda, from 
the jaws of a ravenous sea-raonstcr, 
suggested by the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and darkly describing 
the course of the seasons and the 
triumph of the snn over winter, are 
traceable in the numerous forms of 
narrafion," which they received long 
after the^ purport was unknown and 
their orlg^ forgotten. The story of 


Perseus, and the very scene of his 
exploit, represented upon the pic- 
tured celestial sphere, have furnished 
the chief event in the lives of innu- 
merable saints who are said to have 
triumphed over dragons and serpents 
in the first age of Christianity, and 
in the period comprised between the 
end of the fourth and commence- 
ment of the eighth centurj-. On this 
theme M. Lenoir satisfactorily oxphiins, 
in the Memoires de 1’ Academic (kd- 
tique, the h'gend of the Ciraoiiille or 
Dragon of Metz. 

Coincidences in narrations of this 
kin<l, exact in every particular, are 
not to be expected, because the very 
adaptation of a story already formed 
occasions the snppri'ssion of some eir- 
e inn stances, or gives rise to tlic crea- 
tion of others, whicli are neeessarv to 
the snceessful apin-opriathui of tin* ori- 
ginal to the ]dai*e .iikI ])crson, of whose 
history it is ioteudi-d to bei oini' the' 
future emhfllislimeiit ; still, however, 
sufficient of tlie general resemblance 
will be found remaining to identify 
the after-thought wdth its prototype. 
When several similar narrations cor- 
respond w'ith one, which, from its an- 
tiquity, is entitled to preferenee, in the 
principal action and circumstances, 
they may safely be referred to that 
class in 'which the originality of im - 
man invention is not displayed.^ The 
legendary aiul romantic vietorit's ol)- 
taiijcd ])y ns 'ii, preteiiding to the ]){»- 
session of supernatural (u* utlier evlra- 
ordinary ]>ow''cr.-, over dragons, ser- 
pents and monsters, some with several 
heads, and all cither amphibious or 
living w'holly in water, wdiicli are said 
to have destroyed vast multitudes of 
people, or to have devastated whole 
regions in parts of the world wdierc 
these reptiles never attain to formid- 
able dimensions, arc certainly copies. 
Research for the original, carried up- 
w'-ards, step by step, conducts the en- 
quirer to the triuni])h of Hercules over 
the Lerna'an Hydra. That dnig’on, 
or, using ordinary language, water- 
snake, the issue of the comnn^rce be- 
tween the half human and half ser- 
pent Echidna and Typhon, the Egyp- 
tian emblem of the inundations of the 
Nile, was itself an emblem of the over- 
flowings of the lake from which it re- 
ceives its distinctive appellation. But 
this is merely another version, or copy, 
of the still more ancient achievement 
of Perseus. 

The notion of representing the ir- 
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ruptions of water under the form of a 
reptile, once started, was not forgot- 
ten; and, as the powers r^uired to 
compel rivers to retreat into their 
channels wore not less miraculops than 
those which were necessary to destroy 
a dragon, both feats are sometimes at- 
tributed to the same person. The 
sanctity of Romanus, a saint of the 
seventh century, was sought to be ex- 
alted by this means. He is said, on 
one occasion, to have delivered Rouen 
from a monstrous dragon, of which 
the popular name Gargouifle, a deri- 
vative from gnnjes, proves its intimate 
connexion with another of his miracles 
in causing the Seine to re-enter its 
bod when about to oveiwhelm that 
city. The first is but the emblem of 
the second miracle, which is described 
in the strophe of a hymn to the saint, 
quoted by Salverte from Sauteuil : — 

“ Tangit oxuiulans a(|ua civitatom; 

' oco Itomanus jiibet efticaci ; 

Auilinnt tluflus, ilocilhtiuo cedit 
I'lida jubenti.” 

In examining the legend of St 
G».or>.;eand the Dragon, fjribboii, for 
w iieiii the voluminous Acta Sanctoriun 
ot t!u‘ RolliuuUst.>, and the Ryzaiitinc 
hi&loriaiis, seem to have possessed 
equal eluirms, slightly alludes to tlie 
fable of Perseus, but attempts to ex- 
the syiii1)oli(;al dragon in a mys- 
tical ^ense, whicli its early narrators 
would scarcely have comprelicnded. 
He says, in a dissertation among his 
Mi.sceJliinoous Works, tliat “ The ge- 
nius of chivaliy iind roinanee mistook 
the symbolical representations, wdiieh 
were common to St George of ('ai)i)a- 
docia, and to several otlier saints ; tlie 
dragon painted under their feet was 
designed for the devil, whom the mar- 
tyr transpierced wdth the spiritual 
lancc of faith, and thus delivered 
the church, described under the figure 
of a woman. But in the time of the 
crusades, tlic dragon, so common in 
Eastern romance, was considered as a 
real monster slain near the city of Si- 
lena in Lybia, by the Christian hero, 
who (like another Perseus) delivered 
from his fury a beautiful and real 
damsel, St Margaret.” This mystical 
sense, however, is not to be traced in 
any of the legends of the numerous 
saints Avho triumphed in a similar 
manner over dragons and serpents, 
It was too refined to be understood by 


any but men of more cultivated miiid^ 
than the writers, who evidently in- 
tended their legends to be considered 
as accounts of real occurrences, though 
they did not always pretend to rest 
them upon the authority of history. 
Thus the writer of the life of St Mar- 
cellus. Bishop of Paris, in the fifth 
century, confesses that he owes to no 
other record than popular tradition 
the facts and circumstances of the holy 
champion’s miraculous conquest of a 
serpent, which committed great havoc 
in the suburbs of that city. The for- 
tunate islands of Great Britain have 
been jiarticiilarly free from these de- 
structive beings; and owuig to this 
immunity, it is probable, that these 
legendary victories might receive a 
rational, though erroneous, interpre- 
tation. It is certain that our forefa- 
thers looked upon the dragons, borne 
by them at no distant period in the 
processions of the Rogations, about 
tlie middle of spring, in much the same 
light as that in w'liich Gibbon regard* 
tlie dragon of St George. Among 
us.” says Mr Fosbrooke, ‘'a figure of 
Christ was hung up to represent the 
Ascension. In some churches, a dra- 
gon wdth a tail filled wdth chaff w as 
exhibited and emptied on the third 
day, to show that tlic devil, after pre- 
vailing on the first or second day be- 
fore, or under the law', w^as on the 
^ thyrde daye of grace, by the p.is- 
sion of Jhesu Criste, put out of Jiis 
reamc.’ ” 

The principal narrations of miracu- 
lous encounters with monsters by men 
wliosc sanctity acquired them cele- 
brity, seem to have been founded on the 
curiously united achievements of St 
Romanus. A horrible dragon, which 
had its retreat in a temple of Jupiter, 
at the village of Artois near Montoire, 
and which represents the irruptions of 
the Loire in the vicinity, is related to 
have been slain by St Julian, bishop 
or Mans, in the year 05. The ravages 
of the same river are embhnnatized by 
a dragon fifty or sixty feet in length, 
which was vanquished by St Bie, near 
Vendomo, in tiic fifth century. The 
irruptions of the Clain were repre- 
sented by the dragon of Poitiers, which 
concealed itself in a cavern on the 
banks of the river, and which was de- 
stroyed by St Radegund in the sixth 
century. The jiestructiv# iirundations 
of the Garonne have for their emblem 
the dragon of Bourdeaux, yielding to 
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tho potency of St Martin’s rod in the 
eleventh century, and that of Com- 
minges, subdued by the Bishop St 
Bertrand in 1076. M. Champollion 
explains the hieroglyphics of two enor- 
mous serpents, with human heads, in 
tho church of St Laurent at Grenoble, 
by the proverb, “ Serpens et draco 
devorabunt urbem,” which is popular- 
ly expressed in the distich, — 

“ Lo Sorpeiii et lo Dra;^ou 
Mettroiit GrenohJc! cii savon. * 

This alludes to the site of* Grenoble, 
at the eiitraiieo of the Drae into the 
Isere, represented by the serpent, 
whoso winding motion this river seems 
to imitate in its tortuous course. The 
history of the dragon of Tarascoii, 
which St Martha killed with her gar- 
ter, and of which the representation, 
called the Tarasque, is still borne 
there on AV hit- Monday, is explained 
by the irruptions of the Rhone. Ano- 
ther ideal monster, also called the 
Toj'cisquc, is exhibited in the proces- 
sion oil the day of St Francis d’ Assi'^e, 
at Lima, which lies at no great dis- 
tance from the sea, and is watered by 
a river that supplies every house. The 
time of this procession, October 4, 
being the entrance of sjiriiig in that 
country, agrees with the period of the 
procession at Tarascoii ; aiul thus, 
whether by accident or design, those 
who transported the dragr,n of the 
north into the soiithcru liemisphere, 
have caused it nearly to coincide with 
its original intention and signification. 

Every church had its symbolical 
dragon in the processions of the Roga- 
tions, v/liich, derived from the Ron:aii 
amba?'vaha , always occurred about the 
middle of spring, when the victory of 
the sun over winter is coni])lote, and 
when rivers, the most swollen by the 
melting of the snow or the rains of 
that season, have entirely leccdcdinto 
their channels. As the inundations 
and ravages, typified by dragdfis, 
could not have happened cveiy where 
at the same time, it would be difficult 
to conceive bow' in places so different, 
the inhabitants should concur in rc])re- 
senting like events by the same em- 
blems, if wo had not the agreement of 
the time universally adopted for the 
commemoration of their delivery from 
disasters, and if we did not possess the 
astronomical theme, which is the basis 
of the whole. As to the dragon of St 
George, the learned Pettingal shows 
that this symbol is merely a relic of 


the ancient amulets, invented by 
Oriental nations to express the virtues 
of Mithras, the sun, and the confidence 
wjiich they reposed in that great lu- 
minary. “ From the Pagans,” he 
says, “ the use of these charms passed 
to the Basilidians, and, in their Ab- 
raxas, the traces of the ancient Mi- 
thras and the more modern St George 
are ccpially visible. In the dark ages, 
the Christians borrowed their super- 
stitions from the heretics, but tlioj'^ 
disguised the origin of them, and trans- 
formed into the saint the sun of tlie 
Persians and the archangel of the 
Gnostics.” Thus we arrive at the 
same conclusion, though by a less di- 
rect route. 

About the ninth century, the glory 
of the miraculous exploits attributed 
to human beings, whose superior piety 
had secured tlieui a reputation for the 
possession of greater i)owers than fell 
to the lot (d' liieir fellow-creatures, 
began to be coveted by warriors, and 
the boiiour.rs of similar jiciiievcmeuis 
were .awarded by gratitude or flattery 
to men, exaitctl by their rank, or jil- 
readysulKeiently distinguished by their 
prowess. The genius of chivalry and 
romance ran-acked the lore of mytho- 
logy fur advcntiues which might be 
adapted to real or fabulous heroes. 
The cuUivatory of romance decorated 
the saints to whom remarkable triuiAifihs 
over rlie monsters of Oriental t! -tiou 
had been ,'i«eribed with the lioiiours 
of knigliihoful, and even borrowed 
tb<‘ir adventures for ir.en of m» pre- 
ttnsioiis to their sinctity. Of tin"* 
description was St Bernard, one of 
the last miraculous victors of serpen- 
tine monsters. From Moreri, it ap- 
pears, that he was the grandson of a 
Count of Toulouse, and consequently 
belonged to the illustrious class. 
Ariosto, who freely employed the tra- 
ditions and romancing- chronicles of 
the eleventh century in his poetical 
narratives, has not scru])lG(l in this 
manner to tnmsfcr lo Rolalido the 
exploit of St Pol, a young nobleman 
at the Isle de Balz. Even the brave 
Arnold de Wiiikelried, who nobly 
sacriliecd himself at the battle of Sem- 
pach in 1386, for the preservation of 
his fellow patriots, has his history 
embellished, or rather defaced, by a 
victory over a dragon, whoso den near 
Stanz, the capital of the Nieder Unter 
Walden, is still showilto the traveller. 

An equivocal term of architecture 
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among the northern nations gave rise 
to a number of adventures in romance, 
similar to those of saints and knights- 
errant, whose names and existence were 
neither known to them nor suspected, 
and covered the events of real history 
with the dark veil of romance. “ The 
fortresses of the Goths,” says Mal- 
let, were only rude castles seated on 
the suminitts of rocks, and rendered 
inaccessible by thick misshapen walls. 
As these walls ran winding round the 
castles, they were often called by a 
name wdiich signified serpents or dra- 
gons ; and in these buildings they 
usually secured the w-oinen and young 
virgins of distinction. It was this 
custom which originated so many 
fables concerning princesses of great 
beauty guarded by dragons and after- 
wards delivered bj' invincible cham- 
pions.” Malli't might have added that 
both in history aiul romance, the ow- 
ners of these serpentine fortressc*- were 
themeelves frequently denominated 
dragons? The llomance of the Horny 
Siegfried contains several adventures 
WMlh dragons, whr- are no other than 
pow(‘,'fid castellans ; one instance will 
snlil* o. Chryiiiliiltl, the beautiful 
dauj; liter of King Gybich at Worms 
on ISjo Hhire, was carried off* by a 
inon'-n ous dre.gon, \viio conveyed her 
to his Dragon-stoiu', a stone about a 
quarter of a mile long, ou the top of a 
liigii moimtaiii, where she was eon- 
f ned throe months until Easter Day, 
w hell the dragon was tr.iU&fonm'd into 
a inuii. Siegfried having learned from 
a knight the j)la>*e of her concealment 
by a frightful dragon, of whose dra- 
gon-stone the giant Kuperan kept 
the key, overcame the giant by means 
of a cap of darkness (the invisible coat 
of Jack the Giant Killer). The hero, 
sparing his life, was conducted by him to 
tiie dragoii-stoiic, to which he obtained 
entrance through a door, concealed 
eight fathoms under ground, and de- 
livered the prisoner. A case from 
real history will show the propriety 
of the addition to Mallet. A Swe- 
dish prince in the ninth century, ac- 
cording to Glaus Magnus, had brought 
up with his daughter Theora two 
serpents, who were to be the guardians 
of her maiden years. These mon- 
sters, arriving at an immeasurable 
bulk, spread death around them by 
their pestiferous breath. The King, 
in despair, promised his daug'hteris 
hand to the hero who should destroy 


the serpents. The perilous adventure 
was achieved by the Scald and war- 
rior, Prince llegncr Lodbrog, who, 
in consequence, became the husband 
of the beautiful Tlieora. lleverting 
to the romance of the Horny Sieg- 
fried, we find that, when that hero 
and his mistress Chrymhild were re- 
galing themselves at a banquet in the 
Dragon-stone, they were violently 
disturbed by the dragon, attended by 
sixty young dragons, all of whom were 
clearly the castellan and the remnant 
of his garrison. The two serpent 
guardians of Theora, with their im- 
mense size and pestiferous breath, 
W'ere, in like manner, two powerful 
and treacherous vassals of her royal 
parent. This construction appears 
from the account of the same matter in 
the Saga of Regner Lodbrog himself, 
where one guardian only is mentioned, 
W'ho was the owner of a strong castle, 
and to whose custody the princess was 
committed. The vassal, falling in 
love with Ills ward, refused to restore 
her to her father, who, after several 
attempts to force the castle, promised, 
as stated by Glaus Magnus, that the 
liberator of Tlieora should become her 
husband, and that liberator was Reg- 
ner Lodbrog. 

Johnson, an alchymist in the seven- 
teenth century, devotes an article of 
bis Lexicon Ciiymicum to “ Melusinae” 
and “ Melora?,” as if the superstitions 
respecting those fabulous beings were 
once current in this country. They 
were, he says, princesses abandoned 
to sinful pleasures, who were trans- 
formed by Satan into spectres, malig- 
naiit spirits, and horrible monsters. 
The Melusiiift* and Melora? are be- 
lieved to live without a rational soul, 
and to be supported by the elements, 
with which they will pass to the Day 
of Judgment, unless, by chance, they 
marry men with whom they live in 
vi^uuus union until they die by the 
course of nature. They are common- 
ly believed to infest deserts, woods, 
monuments, and lonely sea coasts. 
But to this description he has appro- 
priated a name which belongs to 
Mclusina, the celebrated ancestress 
of the noble family De Lusignan. 
Her story is briefly told. She was 
the daugliter of the King of Albania 
and the fay Pressiiia (“ Persina,” 
Johnsoii), by whom she was condemn- 
ed to become' a serpent from the waist 
downwards every Saturday, until she 
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should marry a man^ who would never 
see her on that day. She married 
Count llaymond, who concealed him- 
self one Saturday 9 and saw her trans- 
formation. Their Son was called 
Geoffrey with the Tooth, because a 
boar's tusk projected from his mouth. 
A figure of him^ cut in stoiioj stood^ 
according to Brantomc, at the portal 
of the Melusine Tower, which was 
destroyed in 1.374. Melusina, on the 
discovery, disappeared from the Castle 
of Lusignan, and has ever since ex- 
isted as a spectre of the iiiglit, visible 
only when one of her race was to die 
at Lusignan. Towards the end of the 
14tli century, Jean d’ Arras collected 
the traditions relating to her, and 
composed what he called her Chro- 
nicle. Slephen, a Dominican, of the 
house of Lusignan, took up the his- 
tory written by Jean d' Arras, and cast 
such splendour about his heroine, that 
several noble houses were ambitious 
of showing a descent from her, as if 
it were a greater honour to be derived 
from a serpent than from a woman. 
Those of Luxembourg and llohan 
even falsified their genealogies for 
that purpose ; and the house of Sas- 
senage, though it might claim a de- 
scent from a monarch, preferred Me- 
lusiiia ; and, to gratify them, it was 
feigned that, when she quitted Lusig- 
nan, she retired to the grot of Sasse- 
nage in Dauphiny.* 

A figure of Melusina was carved 
on the outer gate of the Castle of Sas- 
senage, and a medal, apparently ol the 
15th century, which was seen by M. 
Millin, exhibits on one side the head of 
Geoffrey u la Grand Dent, or Geofirey 
with the Tooth, and on the reverse, the 
head of a fantastic monster. It ap. 
I)ears also that, in ancient deeds, the 
name of Geoffrey’s mother is written 
Melicendis or Milesendis, which, by 
the way, w^as not an uncommon name 
in England ; and that the orthc^ra- 
phy of the family name appears on 
the legend of the medal, Gudefridus 
de Lusinem. It w^ould, therefore, 
seem that Melicendis had been con- 
founded with Melusina, a name cele- 
brated long before ; and M. Salverte 
remarks, that it is only necessary to 
place the word maters or mere, before 


the family name on the medal, in 
order to reproduce Merlusinay which 
is the vulgar pronunciation of Melu^ 
sina i and, to prove that it is no other 
than the simple title of Mere des Lu^ 
signans, the mother of the Lusignans. 
Such is the convincing dcvelopemcnt 
of an error on a subject which was 
sufficiently imj)robablc and absurd, 
without becoming matter for the 
contest of rival houses. The fabu- 
lous Melusina, wdio has lent her cele- 
brity to Melicendis, mere des Lnsig- 
nans, and so called Merlusina, is her- 
self recognised in the creations of the 
Greek mythologists ; and, remember- 
ing the astronomical hydra, dragon, 
and sea-monster, we are at once con- 
ducted to Echidna, the viperous mo- 
ther of a series of monsters, whose 
names sufficiently attest their genea- 
logy. A\'ith regard to the name Me- 
lusina, we may also remark, even 
through the disguise of tlu' Teutonic 
diminutive termination, it& resem- 
blance to Melissa, tlie ordinary ay‘pel- 
lation of the priestess of the infernal 
Ceres, and of the priestess of Mithras, 
who is sometimes emblematized as an 
Archimagus, w’ith a w^oman near him, 
entwined in the folds of a serpent, to 
designate the princi])lc of life attribu- 
ted to the sun.t 

Melusina does not seem to be the 
only formation in the middle ages of 
a n}t>nster, partly human and i>artly 
savag’e, from the fictitious beings of 
Greek mythology : — 

“ Ces loontuirues, lu-s liois (jui 
rjioriaon, 

Sont eouverts tUvs motamorjjhofjos : 

C’e oevf aiix pioJs cst le joiino Ao- 

tcoii, 

L’eniicmi drs troupeaux est le roi Lyca- 
on.” 

It is no extraordinary demand npon 
tile mind to believe, that the fabled 
transform Jition of I.ycaon into the 
w^olf, which gives him that name, has 
been the foundation of those terrible 
monsters, who from men had the 
power of becoming wrolvcs, and re- 
appearing at pleasure in their natural 
shape. The existence of the name 
in the languages of countries which 
have lost the laemory of their ra- 


* Keightley's Fairv Mythol. vol. ii. p. 299 — 309. ♦ 

t These fi:>ures oc\?ur on a basso relievo, discovered under ground at York, and 
described by Dr Stukelcy, in 1749 j Phil. Trans. No. 493, Art. 5. 
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vsLgest, though some are still infested 
Tpith the wolf, shows that there po- 
pular superstition formerly credited 
the possibility and reality of the me- 
tamorphosis. The Werc-wo/f of Eng- 
land seems to have been derived from 
the Saxon wcrd, a man, and ?n/f, a 
wolf. The Germans have Warwolff 
sometimes written Wehr-U'olf a man- 
wolf, which the French express by 
Loup-fffn'ou, The notion proceeds 
immctliately from the Goths, and their 
historian, Glaus Magnus, who under- 
stood, ill a litoral sense, that the Prin- 
cess Theora was guarded by serpents, 
liirnislies, in Jiis own person, satisfac- 
tory evidence of the existence of thi^ 
jiarticular aberration of the mind. lie 
describes the manner of effecting the 
trau'.formation, and relates that, at 
Christmas, groat multitudes of were- 
wolves assemble at a place previously 
ajipointed among themselves, ai^d in- 
fliet m(»re evils upon the country, h\ 
outrage.#ii]ion man and bea^it, than 
arc ever sulfeivd from natural wolves. 
So far Olaus mentions little more than 
sometimes ha])]iens in the present day 
during the severity of inter, when 
packs of h'df- famished 'wolves venture 
irtc villages ; but the were- wolves 
attaek houses, break (»peii door^ in 
order to destroy the inmates, and even 
descend into the cellars, where they 
drink whole tnn^ of mead. That it 
Wd> eommon belief in his time 
ayjpears from several cxj>ressions in 
ih(‘ anecdotes which he has collected, 
anil of whieh tiic last, liaving the 
nK''rit of brevity, may serve for proof. 
I'lie Duke of Prussia liaving heard 
numerous accounts, to which he yiaid 
little attention, of the conversion of 
men into wolves, was at length iii- 
ducf'd to make eiiijuiry. A man was 
Ibinid, who had the reputation of pos- 
sessing this faculty. He gave con- 
vincing evidence of the reality of the 
transformation, by changing himself 
into a wolf before the Duke, who was 
perfectly satisfied, but ordered the 
man to be burned for sorcery. This 
happened so near the time of his writ- 
ing, that Olaus says it was still fresh 
in memory. 

The Gothic equivoque of the ser- 
pent-stone, before noticed, is found, 
where it might be least expected, in- 
g4^d upon the British legend of 
Merlin, the enchanter, and the won- 
derful grotto which he artfully con- 
structed upon the summit of a nioun- 
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tain for his mistress, the Lady, of the 
Lake, whom he was accustoxneid to 
call the White Serpent, and who 
treacherously converted it into his 
tomb. According to Spenser, it was 
formed at the ancient Maridunum ? 

“ that is ])y chaimgc of name 

( 'nyr-Merdiii called, ” 

There the wise ^Merlin wliylomo wont, 
they say, 

To make his woiiiic, Ioav underneath the 
ground, 

By a deep delve, far frcjin the view of 
day, 

Thai of no living wiglil he mote 
imiml. 

When so ho counsoird >\ilh his sprigliu 
eiK'ompast roun<l.” 

After a very poetical description, 
confirmed by I'amden in its essential 
features, 0 $ the horrid sounds which 
appear to issue from the cave, the 
author of the Faerie Queene relatr? 
the fate of the magical architect : — 

** III the meantime, through Hint false 
lady’s train, 

Jle was puriiri-isod and huried under 
heaiv.*’ 

Jbit M. le Grand, in his notes to the 
Maiiteau nial taille,” states a varia- 
tion ill the manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth eeiiturics as to the 
nature of the place of his sepulture, 
some describing it, like Spenser, as a 
tomb, and others as a dungeon, where 
Merlin still remains, and where his 
voil e is still heard. The latter agrees 
with the account in the old version of 
“ La Morte Arthur,” by Sir Thomas 
Maleor: — And so, upon a time it 
ha)nicd, that Merlin shewed to her in a 
loeke, where was a great wonder, and 
wrought by cncliantmcnt, whieh went 
under a stone, so by her craft and 
working, she made Merlin go under 
that stone, to let him wit of the mar- 
vailcs there. But she wrought so for 
him, that he never came out, for all 
the craft that he could doc." Ariosto 
states the entrance to have been 
through a gate at a considerable depth 
under ground : — 

Eoco nel sasso trova uua caverna, 

Che si pvofonda piu di ti*enta braccia : 
Tagliato a picchi, ed a scarpelli il sasso 
Scende gih al dritto, cd ha una porta al 
basso.’ 

In these descriptions of Merlin’s 
wonderful structure, there is percept 
3 K 
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tible an agreement with the Dragon 
Stone in the romance of the Horny 
Siegfried, sufficient to account for the 
appellation of the White Serpent, 
given by Merlin to the mistress of the 
place. The farther account of the 
cavern by the Italian poet coincides 
in many respects with the Nyinplnea, 
or Mithratic grottoes, described by 
Porphyry and others ; and the name 
by which Ariosto distinguishes the 
lady who shows the gencrosa Bia- 
damante” the wonder.^ of the cavern, 
is that of the priestess of Mitliras, 
which so strikingly resemhlis Melu- 
sina, the count cvp:;rt of tiie viperou'* 
monster, Echidna. 

Passing from the creations of my- 
thology, legend, and romance, w'e 
may pursue the hint furnishod by 
Mcrlhrs uncluuitod cave, and con- 
sider, under the same point of view, 
the celebrated purgatory •of St Pa- 
trick. This is a small artiiicial ca- 
vern, built n])on an i.d ind in Lougli 
Dirg. ill the >oiitliern part of Done- 
gal, an. I is formed by tv/o parallel 
walk covered v»ith large stones, on a 
tloor <>r natural rock. A winding 
pi.'s.igv, part of is yet vbible, 

led to tiie interior. Thb purgatory, 
fur Iber.' is another hole bearing the 
same lu.mo, w'.'is once called Uamh 
Ti'tJiJ Oh/, CienoiMl Vallanccy 

explains to be the Oave ‘T the Tribe 
of Oiii, or Owen,” a person wlio 
said to bave entered it by a miracle, 
and tm.ie to bave witnessed tlio joys 
of the bksseJ and the torments of the 
damned. Henry of Huntingdon, em- 
bcliisuiiig tiiC narrative of Mattiiew 
Paris, relates tliat Clirist appeared to 
St l^atrick, and, sliowiiig him a deep 
hole, informed ifmi that whoever re- 
mained in that pit a day and a night, 
if he had jires Lom ly r( pented, should 
be purged from his >-ins, and behold 
the same scenes as are said to have 
been shown to Owen. Hut the account 
of this place, in a quotation by Mr 
Thoms from a manuscript preserved 
at Paris, is dilferent, and is far from 
promising much comfort to him that 
"shall venture into it, even with the 
precaution of confession and repent- 
ance ; — • 

£n Irlande si est uii lens 
Ke jur et nuit art cum feus, 

K’uin apelc le Purgatore 
Sainz Patrice, c\. cst leus encore 
Ke s’il Yunt aueunes genr, 
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Ke ne aolent bicn repentanz, 

Tantost est raviz h perduz 
Qifum ne set k*il est devenuz. 

S’il est cunfez et repentanz, 

Si vn etT»assc niainz turmenz. 
let s’epurge de scs pcchiez, 

Kant plusscii a, pin li est griez. 

Ki de cel hii revonuz est, 

Xule rieiis James ne li plest 
liln ce sicele ne James Jur, 

Ne rira, mes ades en plur : 

Kt gemissent lea maus qui sunt 
Kt les pechiez ke lea genz funt.” 

Part of these verses seems to apply 
to the other purgatory, attributed to 
St Patnek, in the mountain CTuachan 
Aiglc : — Referunt ctiam nonnulli,” 
says Colgan in Vallancey, qui por- 
noctaverunt ibi, sc tormenta gravissi- 
ma fui^;sc passes, qnibiis sc purgatos a 
peccatis )mtant. I'ndc et quiclam il- 
lorum locum ilium Purgatorium S. 
Patricii vocaiit.” 

Which tlioin is, tborefovo, tlic 
real purg.itory, is not vrrywident ; 
but tbi' miin'bcr of cliap^ erected 
round fill' bole in Lough DiTg, show." 
that jmblic (q)iLion gave it the pre- 
foreiico. While Mr Lcdwich cxerl,'- 
liimself to prove that ncilh('r Owen 
nor Patrick i‘ver existed out of monk- 
ish roiiianee, Mr Faber makes tlie tin 
telaiy saint o:" Ireland a Patarie or 
ArkiU’ deity, (be same as the Mitbra^ 
Petr'T.s of IVrda. and the Nus P,jiri- 
(ius of the (,’iKildeaii or.udes ; i nd he 
observes that when tliis branch of the 
obi f'abiiie wcr.sliip was iugratU'd 
nj)on (hirLtiaiilij", Oriimes Pan’ieu,^, 
or tluj Patarie Noaii,was divideil into 
two perhous, Owen and Patriek. Bo 
this as it may, the use of the cave as 
a place of purinealioii resembles that 
of the Druidical deity, Tolmon, or 
liolo of stone, in ConiAvall and Seillj', 
amply described by Dr Borlase ; and 
that 4)f the pei forated stones in India, 
through which devout jicople squeeze 
themselves in order to be regenera- 
ted. 

Considering that we almost live, as 
Sir .Tames Mackintosh observes, in the 
houses, employ the utensils, and speak 
the language of the Saxons, it is re- 
markable that we have derived from 
them so few superstitions that can be 
directly traced to the religion of Scan- 
dinavia. The destruction of the mo- 
nastic libraries, during the Refa||Qa- 
tion, under the sanction of the Ict of 
3 Edward VI., for the accomplish- 
ing and putting awaie diverse books 
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aud imag^es^ was fatal to the bulk of 
the relics of Saxon literature,* and 
hence, no doubt, is to be dated the loss of 
many popular legends and traditions, 
such as are still to be found in other 
parts of Europe. Memorials of this 
kind are valuable as records of former 
languages, manners, and customs, and 
as affording evidence of national 
genealogy in the intimate connexion 
whicli they show to have ‘subsisted bc- 
twecii distant nations now strikingly 
diflcroiit in all those res])ecls. Here 
and tlicre, liowcvcr, a legend or super- 
stition may be correctly assigned to 
its Saxon authors or importers ; such 
is tlie fraditioji cormcfdcd with tlie 
crcA f the eagle and ('hild borne by 
the noble Ison.^o of Stanley. It is said 
that Sir Tiumias de Latbom liad an 
only (l uigliii r 1-abclla. but desiring* a 
'On inherit bis aud fortune, 

bo fiavnod an inlrigaie, of wbs( ’> tlie 


roduce was a boy. He contrived to 
ave the infant convoyed by a con- 
fidential servant to the foot of a tree 
in the park which was frequented by 
an eagle. Here Sir Thomas and hi's 
lady", on taking their usual walk, found 
the infant as if by accident. The ohl 
lady", considering it as a gift from 
Heaven brought thither by tlie eagle, 
and miracnlously preserved, consented 
to adopt the foundling as their heir. 
In the metrical Ilistory of the 
House of Stanley",” written about the 
lime of Henry VIII. by a bishop of 
Man, and tiMii'^cribcd by Cole into 
the 'iDth vol. of Ills 3I*SS. (in tlie 
Ibitlsli ?>[ubOimi , the ‘‘ Seconde Title” 
represents *'■' Lonl Talbnme” as eighty" 
y^ears of age at the time of the dis- 
covery of the ehihl, aud his 1 vdy as 
oidd and p‘>>^l worl-ily" cfusrage,” 
and rclat^'s the following’ ciream'dancos 
offlu’ dis.'Mfverv: — 


Tiii?* iifuiio of Lalkcaro was hnig bcfoiN* tlio Toiuajoslc, 
.'uitl in fcrlestowo wod.I au oaulo h<ul Jum* 

Vi'ii <h WM thivc f.drc hircics that wore ivail\ to tligire. 
.•’•Ik* ], run.' Ill (o Uieni a gooillie l»oy joiiire end 
Sw.nUiK'd and clad in a iiKUitle of ridde. 
l.ord b<itiioino tlii-. lioaring lor noe a^o did Icl, 

Jim lo hb \voo<l of T'^iMoo Jie rondo apace, 

And found llio bain* ])rosorved Ijv Clod’s groat graoc, 

!Sot wilhsiiUKijug UiU o^orM was lib face, 

"iot not devour’d, uc Imrt in any puce. 

loi'd iuad<' the iaiio babe down i«> Ik* fcldi’d 
Tnnn dang<-v »d'tlio ogle.,; ji do.Npalcli’d 
And brought ii fo his I.’dio at T.*dlK>ino Hallo, 
dnok'^* \t r.s their owiio. and tlumkod (»od of all 
'they eliri.siuMl if. and named it (Kkoll. 

\’id made ii Hn'irt' hoin* after ihom there to duel),” 


Noltber jU'pular tradition nor un- 
Thentie records iiseend so high into 
antiquity. Sir Thomas Lathom died 
about t1)0 reign of Edward 111. 
Tile cbiM vras named Oskatill, from 
file family name of bis inotlier, 
Mary O’kntill ; and, from the tinu* 
of the discovery", it is said the erest 
of tlio eagle and child was n>^iini- 
ed. But as the old kiiigdit aj)- 
preached near the grave, he repent- 
ed, and, oil liis deathbed, bequeathed 
the principal part of liis estates fo his 
daughter, Isabella, who bad now be- 
come the Indy of Sir .Tolni Stanley", 
leaving fo Oskatill two manors, and 


"omc* possessions in ( ’bosliire, where 
he settled, and became the founder of 
tlio family of Lalhoni of Astbury". 

Wbeii’tbi'^ story undergoes the scru- 
tiny" of the lioraldic antiquary", it be- 
comes dl\i‘sled of all probability. 
TJio eagle’.': claw, we are told, was 
the badge of the Latliom.s from the 
earliest period ; and the crest of an 
eagle standing over a cradle, with an 
inscripiiou fir piMy"ors for the soul of 
Philip I .lathom of A,*-tbury", who was 
the uiicde of O.skalili's patron, once 
decorated th(‘ windows of Astbury 
Chuvcli. The crest was therefore 
borne by tlie family before the cir 


* “ ’Tis incredible to think,” says IleoVne, do.'spondingly, “ what a vast niimher i-l 
curious hooks and moiiunients perished b\ virtue ot it.” — Olosit, fo Ti'hf, of 
p. 546. 
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eumstance', in -wliich it is said to have 
originated. 

The Bishop of Man places the in- 
cident before the Conquest, and he 
may have had in mind an anecdote 
related by one of his predecessors in 
that see, the contemporary biographer 
of King Alfred. Assersays, that one 
day as Alfred was hunting in a wood, 
lie heard tlic cry of an infant in a 
tree, and ordered his attendants to 
examine tlie place. They ascended 
the branches, and found at the to]), 
in an eagle’s nest, a beautiful child, 
dresst'd in purple, with golden brace- 
lets, the marks of nobility, on his arms. 
The King had him brought down, 
baptized, and well educated. From 
ihis accident he called the foundling 
Nesting. The daughter of Nesting’s 
grandson is said to have been one of 
the ladies for whom Edgai* indulged 
an improper passion.* 

The fairies have been supposed to 
be a direct importation of tlie silvafl 
deities of Greece and Rome — 

“ Nos heafi Fauiii proles ; ’* 
but Shorringham traces them to the 
Alfcs, or Elves, of the Edda.f Ger- 
vase of Tilbury, in the beginning of 
the 13tli century, describes a diminu- 
tive kind of spirits, who performed, in 
the night, much the same kind of ser- 
vices in the farm, barn, find mill, a> 
were supposed to be done by the 
fairies. He denominates them Por- 
tani, which seems to bo Barton, a 
granary or oiu-house, softened into 
Latin. This being, Iiowcver, is cer- 
tainly the same as the Hudekin of 
Germany, the Nis of Denmark, the 
Brownie of Scotland, the Bar-gaist 
of Yorkshire, the Red-cap of Lanca- 
shire, and the Ruck of other parts of 
England, all of whom proceed from 
the Roman Lares, which are unques- 
tionably no other than the. houseiiold 
idols of the remotely ancient Cabirian 
superstition. 

The cup of magical powers, which 
forms a prominent part in innumera- 
ble romances common to several na- 
-tlonr, seems to have been generated 
from the cup in which Hercules, the 
sun, is said to have crossed immense 


seas,J and which, placed in the heavens 
as a constellation near the vessel Ar- 
go, became like that an object of early 
idolatry. One of our old historians, 
William of Now'bury, has a str.inge 
tale of a rustic, who obtained from 
some persons, carousing at midnight, 
in an illuminated tumulus, or barrow, 
a cup of unusual colour and form, and 
of uiiknow'n material, 'ivhicli, after be- 
ing presented to Henry 1., w'as linally 
consigned to David King of Scotland, 
ill whose treasury it was prcscrvi'd 
many years. || 

That horritic creation of uninstriict- 
ed imagination, the Wild Huntsman, 
who still rides in the midst of noctur- 
nal storms in some parts of Germany, 
is shown, by the author of a loarned 
dissertation on popular tietious in the 
Quarterly Review, said to bo Sir 
I’rancis l^algrave, to have existed in 
Normandy. It exercised it^ inriueiicc in 
England in the Nonnanno- Saxon era, 
and was not unfelt in Lancashire in the* 
last century. Whether this Scandina- 
vian superstition w^ere introduced into 
Britain by the Saxons or Normans, it 
will be diffieult to decide. The in- 
stances mentioned hy the reviewer are 
purely traditioiviry ; but in this coun- 
try the Wild llmitsman with his train 
occurs in tradition and history ; and, 
as in France, has given his name to 
the scene of his jierambulatioiis. lu 
the Saxon Chroniclo, under the year 
wh(‘ii the abbc\ of ^letlesh.uu- 
stede was surrendered to the lapacitj 
of Henry of Angeli, "we are told that 

se\eicil jursoii^siiw many huntsmen 
hunting. Tiie liuntsmcn were swar- 
thy, huge and ugly ; and their hounds 
wx‘re all swarthy and broad-eyed and 
ugly. And they rode on swarthy 
horses, and [pursued] swart h}'' bucks. 
Tliis wais seen in the very deer-fold in 
the town of Re1erl)orongh, and in all 
the woods from that town to Starn- 
fonl. And the monks heard the 
horns that they blcw^ in the night. 
Credible men who watched them in 
the night, said they thought there 
might bo twenty or thirty horn -blow- 
ers. This was seen and heard from 
the time he (Henry) came thither all 


* Assev. iMennovens. in Vita Alured. edente Camd. p. 4. 
f Apud Schilter. Thesaur. Antiquit. Teutonic. T. iii. p. 2^ 
% Wacreh. Sat. L. V. cap. 21. 

Hist. Lib, I. cap. 28^ 
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the Lent-tide onward to Easter. This 
was his entry ; of his exit we can as 
yet say nought. 

The same supernatural appearance 
occurs in the reign of Henry IV., but 
in a form more resembling that of 
llodenstein and his military followers. 
These the reviewer has satisfactorily 
connected with Sir Hellequin, and the 
Hela-kion, or infernal race of Hela, 
when, according* to the popular be- 
lief of the Cinibric peasants, slic spreads 
plague and pestilence, and diffuses all 
evil while she rides by night the Hel- 
hest, or three-footed l)orse of Hell.” 
The rebellion of the Percies was pre- 
ceded by spffctral oonllicts, in the sum- 
mer time, between Bedford and Bickle- 
SrUide, as recorded in the Ypodignia 
Neiistriee of Walsingham, and re- 
peated by Speed : — Sundry monsters 
of divers colours, in the sliapca of arm- 
ed men, were often seen to issue out of 
the v.'oods at morning and at iiooiie ; 
which to ‘^uch as stood farre off seemed 
to encounter one anotlicr in a most 
terrible maniici*, but n here they drew 
ne c nothing y as to be found.” 
Tiinugh these sight*' are to be exjdain- 
ed by natural i)lioiiomoiia. the belief 
m the stories of the 'Wild lluutsiuan, 
in oiie or other of his forin^ aj)pears 
to btivo directed the spectator to the 
first formed couclushui of the nature 
of the apparition. 

The tradition prevalent in the south 
(jf Lancasliirc ])revious to the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine, which has 
dispelled so many visionary terroi*s by 
causing the ililfusioii of education, was, 
that a dark gigantic rider, ui>oii a steed 
of vast dimensions, was wont to tra- 
verse in stormy nights the hills of Hor- 
wich Moor, and the usual s\>ot of his 
dis<ippearaiice iiciir relics of the same 
kind as the reviewer's tomb of the 
sinful Hackelberg, one of those mo- 
numents which we call Druidical for 
want of a better name,” lends its tes- 
timony to the correctness of his ob- 
servations on that superstition. 

As the Lancashire tradition has 
hitherto been unnoticed, except to 
form the groundwork of a terrific tale 
of the act of demoniacal possession, 
by Mr Roby, it will be necessary, in 
order to show its intimate connexion 
with those which are decidedly of 
Scandinavian origin, to quote a part 


of the reviewer’s explanation. The 

peasants of Scandinavia,” he says, 
" still tremble when the murky air 
resounds with the baying of tlic 
hounds, and when the steeds hold their 
course between earth and heaven, arc 
heard to rush amongst the clouds [in* 
nounciug the course of the Wild 
Huntsman.”* After this description 
of a thunderstorm, he says, that the 
name of Wodin or Odin is found in a 
root existing in the Anglo- Saxon (^ud), 
which signifies the wild or furious 
one ; that this etymology would alone 
indicate the connexion between the 
Wiiteud Heer, or wild army, as the 
Wild Huntfeiiian and his train are po- 
pularly called, and the god ; that the 
Wiitciid Heer are also called Gro- 
den’s Heer ; that Wodin is known in 
Brunswick as the Hunter of II ickul- 
berg, whose sepulchre, a vast unliewii 
stone, i.> of importance in confirming 
the connexion between the ]>i'pular 
mythology and the ancient religion of 
the country, and that he still retains 
his ))oweriu the neighbourhood of the 
Oden Wald, or h’orcst of Odin, and 
amidst the ruins of Hodciisteiu 
Castle. 

Mr Rdsbotliam, a Laneasliiro ma- 
gistrate ill the last century, describes 
the ancient monuments, called the 
Wilder Lads, as they existed iu IVTb; 
** Upon the summit of Horwieh 
Moor,” he says, lie the Wilder 
Lads, two rude piles of stone, so called 
from the iiopular tradition of the coun- 
try, that they w’crc erected in memory 
of two hoys who were wildered (that 
is, bewdldercd ), and lost in the snoiv 
at this place. They may be seen at 
a considerable distance. They are 
undoubtedly of very high antiquity, 
and weie originally united by a circu- 
lar mound, above three quarters of 
which as yet remains visible. Their 
circumference is about twenty-six and 
a half feet, and the passage betwixt 
them six and a half feet.” About 
three miles from the Wilder Lads, 
upon a piece of rock, is a huge, hard, 
gray moor stone, fourteen feet loiig, 
five" feet thick, and nine feet broad at 
the top, which is five feet eight inches 
from the ground. A rude mark of a 
cross, of about seven inches by six 
has, at a remote period of time, been 
cut upon the top. This is called by 
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some the H^glng Stone, and by Analogous to the perpetuation of 
others the Giants Stone, from a Oriental fictions, that derived their 
tradition of the common people, that form of allegory from the mysti- 
it was thrown by a giant from Winter (,^1 descriptions, in which the motions 
hill, on the opposite range of moun- of the heavenly bodies were veiled, 
tains. Antiquaries consider it to be a g^^d which, misconceived by the vul- 
Druidical remain. One part of this g^r, were altered and adapted by suc- 
range is distinguished by the name of cessive transmitters, until they dege- 
Egbert Den ; and there are the re- nerated into inane gossip and childish 
mains m a very remarkable trench, tales of fairies, dragons, and enchant- 
called Danes Dike, extending more ments? is the continuation of the popu- 
than three miles in a straight line customs and observances of varioiis 
from iiorlh west to south east In nations. A wide and open field, 
addition to this description, winch is 'which has scarcely been entered hv 
itself almost sufiioient to account for jdiilosophical investigation, is hero 
the g'lgantic iider of tae storms, the displayed. In tracing nalipiis to their 
name ot the two monuments, called particular sources, the mmn depend- 
Wilder Lads, is literally the Wild ence for assistance has usually been 
People, from and /w/; anda wood nested upon etymology, but evidence 
in the immediate vieiiiily, which is of their common origin, more directly 
called the W^ildcr W^ ood, instantly conclusive, mav be deduced from the 
rccals to memory the expression positive identity of customs, existing 

'^uda in the Saxon Chronicles. This among* the uiunstrijcted in diirerent 
obvious etymology, in conjunction wit^ partsof tlu eavtli. and scare Jy changed 
the other moiiumcnts in the neigh- from the rites of the universal idf»la- 
bourlioocl, clearly unites the Laiica fry which originally diffused them, 
shire demon- rider in the same link of Etyiuolog}*, though not to be made 
afliiiity to fiie IV'ild Rider of the Cim- tin* chief reliance, is of great im})ort- 
bric ]jeasantry, as is found to con- ance in historical investigations of 
nect the Sir Helloqulii, or the Grand facts like these, which, when ])'irsued 
Vencur of Fraiicv?, and the Roden- to their source, afford convincing testi- 
stein and Wiiteiid Ileor of Germanj’, moiiy of the affinity of distant nations, 
with the ancient religion of Odin, the and, out of Holy Whit, are the bes^ 
Asiatic conqueror of the north of En- refutation of llie wild, hut sometimes 
rope. plausible speculations of infidelity. 


THIS TIME TWO TEARS, 

*' but mortal pleasure ! what art thou in sootli ? 

The torrent's sinootlmess, ere it dash bolow.” 

'' So then — this is the last e\cnmg Wliy, pap.-i I you look at us quite 

we shall ever sjieiid in this poor old reproachfully,” exclaimed the ])retty 
room ! ” said Mr Faulkner, with a half Lucy, jumping up to obey her fftther's 
sorrowful glance jouiid the waiiiseor- requisition, and as she did so, putting 
ted walls of the old-fash ione<l parlour her arms about hif nock, and kissing 
in which he was sitting with his faimly him wdth coaxing fondness, 

at the close of a fine March day, the “ You know, papa, you love music 

Uracing air of which was still cold dearly, and this room is so low, and 
enough to make the bright blazing so unfavourable for our beautiful in- 
hearth a pleasant and a cheering sight, strument ; and Rosomond’s voice will 
as they drew round it, when the shut- sound twice as well \vhere there is 
ters were closed, and the curtains dropt space to throw it out, and even Master 
for the night. Edmund there .... but he U quite 

Well, girls! you will be content conceited enough of himself and Jiis 
at last. Go, Lucy, and let me hear flute, so I shall say nothing about him ; 
the instrument again where it now I know mamma will be delighted, 
stands. I doubt %vhether it will ever though she sits and says nothing.” ^ 

sound sw^eeter to me than it has done ** Don’t take any notice of her flip- 

in this old parlour.” pant speeches, mother ! ” joined in the 
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young Oxonian, wlio had looked up 
from his book, smiling at the attack of 
his lively sister. “ She sets her own 
impatience for change all t«) the score 
of llosy’s voice and my ^lLltc-pla^^illg•, 
whereas the real object is a line lield 
for the triumph of her own ‘ ])rilliant 
linger,’ — wasn’t that the ejiitliet, Lucy, 
Sir CJiarles Meredith ai)])lied to it the 
other evening ? ” 

Well ! well ! ” said Mi^ Faulkner, 

ith a slight shake of the head, as she 
went on quietly with lier everlasting 
carpet- work, I shall l)i‘ pleased, no 
doubt, when the new room i.^ built and 
finished, I hear my chiklrens* 
voices a^lP^ur line Instrument to 
greater adv’aiitago tlian is now possi- 
l»iC ; hut I have Jio love for eliango, 
and the noise and hustle of work- 
peoi)le ; Ihen — as your dear father 
^ay..,” and she looked ti]> for a mo- 
ment with glistening eyes imo her 
husband's face — “ wc hacc heeii very 
happy in this poor old room." 

So we have, mamma! " half v^his- 
peivd the dove-c-yod Kosomoud, i*dg*- 
iiig eiv'ser to her mother as she iut be- 
'ide iicr, very, very h* ppy ! and I 
;»m hall' .orry iio\n .... Ho’»v veil 
tlie oM oak wainscetiing t>(»ii‘graiul- 
})'tpa jnctuiv (liei in it'- beautiful 
carved frame ! " 

“ Very tine, ladies! 1 shall have you 
prcfct ntly petitioiiimv tliat the old 
loom may reiiKUii inviolate after all. 
and for m// jiart " 

Uh, no, no, papa," bn,l;e in 
his more volatile daughter ; ‘’that's 
only one of llosy’s sentimentalities, 
and love of the aiitiipie, and the pie- 
torial, and all that sort ‘^'f tliincr — 
-he’ll be as glad of the alteration ; 
a'- for Edmund ’’ 

Speak for yourself, Miss Luey!’’ 
interrupted her brother. “ The fad is, 
sir ! Lucy is dying to give dciiu*e> a^ 
well as musical evenings, and as that 
is out of the question in rooms of these 
dimensions ’ ’ 

Well ! i^l am. Mister Malapert ! 
you will be quite ready to profit by my 
projects. Diihi’t you say only yester- 
day, when you whisked me round the 
room in that rude way — didn’t you 
say . , . But now, dear, dear papa ! 
as Edmmid has hinted at the thing, 
suppose you were to promise we 
should open the new room with some- 
thing gay and agreeable ; — ^let me sec 
— it will not do this year 1 know ; 
but by this time twelvemonth — ay. 
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that’s just the thing ! My grave elder 
sister then will bo twenty next 10th of 

April ’’ 

The merry girl made a sudden 
pause in the midst of her lighthearted 
rattle, struck by tlie altered expression 
of her father’s face, and the look jf sad 
meaiiiiig intereliang’ed between him 
and her mother, who drew her eldest 
daughter fondly towards her, as she 
exclaimed, “ Oh ! no, no, God for- 
bid ! we Avill plan no such birthday 
celebrations for o//rKosomoiid.’’ There 
was a general silence ; but Edmund’s 
sjiread hand was on his book, and 
liosonioiid’s jieneil v^ as laid down, and 
a shade of seriousness had stolen even 
over Lucy’s lauglsing face, as the eyes 
of all three were iix(*d with enquiring 
earnestness on those of their parents. 

“ No, my dear children,’' said Mr 
Faulkner, with afleetionate serious- 
ness, afti*r .m interval of seemingdy 
l)ainful recollection, we will lay 
‘ulovvii no siiCii plans for the future. 
Short-lived, slmrt-sjghted creatures 
that vve aiv, it l/cths not us to say — 

‘ Till- will V e do a t wolvenunith hence,' 
Mv rhiidivn, oonu' round me ; draw 
your chairs near, and I will tell you 
liow it came to iliat a striking 

and jJVeeti ng oeeurreuce in our own 
fiinily prc&sc<l upon me, evini in the 
heyday of my youth, the deeply so- 
lemn ^enseof the Preacher's words, — 

‘ (’ount not on lo-niorr(»\v, for thou 
knowest not wii.'U a day may bring 
forth.’ 

“ You all ivmemher my uncle — 
your great-uncle. Sir Edmund Dc 
l?eauv<nr (you know In' liail taken 
that iio.nie on lii.< nnirriago’ vdtli the 
hcirc5.s of the Do Beauvoir.^) — your 
godfather, Edmund. And, Bos 3 % 
you may remember to have heard 
that you were christened after his 
only daughter, his only child, who 
die<l before }'our birtii — before my 
murnage with your niothor — my dear 
<‘ 0 usin and jdayfellow, Kosomoiid dc 
Beauvoir. You can all recollect stay- 
ing with y'our mother and me at his 
fine old place, llawkwood Hall ; and 
how you used to play at hide-and- 
seek in all the odd corners and ram- 
bling passages, and, licensed by the 
kind old man’s indulgence, race 
through ev’ery room in the house, one 
excepted, the entrance of which was 
interdicted, not to you only, but to 
every other person, except at stated 
hours, when, leading you by Ih^ hand, 
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your mother aud 1 followed our ve- 
nerable uncle to the upper end of the 
noble, sj)leudidly decorated saloon, 
where he took his station before the 
Bible aud Prayer-book, laid ready 
for him by his wlute-liaired butler, 
and read the prayers aud chapters for 
morning* aud evening* service with 
such impressive solemnity to his as- 
sembled liousehold. 

My uncle and aunt, as J told \ on, 
had one only daughter, the sole heir- 
ess of immense estates — the idol of 
their heart, the object in whom cen- 
tred its hopes and cares, its joys and 
projects. Alas! in that idolatr\, in 
the absorbing* and worldly nature of 
those cares and projects, lay too pro- 
bably ‘ the root of their ottending* ; ' 
the cause of a dispensation ^\hich tes- 
tified to the stricken and awakened 
heart that God will be content with 
no divided worship — no luilf-dedica- 
tion. 

Ssir Ednuind had been twit'c mar- 
ried ; and he was already far cuUtin- 
ced in life, when, on the dissolution 
by death of his fir>t childless union, 
he formed a second connexion with 
the hehess of the Do Beauvoirs, m ho 
became the mother of my sweet con- 
sin, Rosomond, the child of his old 
age. 

“ Though the sou of his father's 
ounger brother, 1 as many year^ 
is senior, and having no sistei> of 
my own, felt all a brother’s fondness 
for the dear little girl, who returned 
my affection with the warmth of her 
frank and loving nature ; and 1 was 
not Icssi in favour with her parents, 
well disposed as they were toward the 
only son of an only and beloved brother, 
for being the friend and favourite of 
their darling Rosomond, a very roni}) 
at heart, — aud, in spite of lectures and 
remonstrances from govcrnes'jcs, my 
lady, and my lady’s maid, delighting 
far more in a race on the laivii with 
cousin Frank, ungloved aud luihon- 
neted, or a row on the lake, and a 
tug at the oar, or a scamjier ou her 
little wild Welsh pony, with him for 
her only squire, than in the acquire- 
ment of those ineffable graces, indis- 
pensable, in Mademoiselle Mignard’s 
opinion, to the perfecting* of * une 
jeuiie pci*sonue parfaitement bien 
elevee.’ But there was ‘ a grace be- 
yond the reach of art * in the sweet, 
natural manners of her intractable 
pupil, aud a feminine geutleiiess of 
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mind, that now interposed to rein 
the gay spirit wdthiii the limits of 
womanly decorum, even in the wild- 
est outbreak of exuberant gladness ; 
aud when she came bounding in like 
•a young fawn, flashed with exercise, 
her fine luxuriance of rich brow'n hair 
beautifully dishevelled, her deep blue 
eye si)arlding with joyous excitement, 
tlic pretty hands held up pleadingly, 
and the mock-prayci* for pardon on 
her coral lips, neither Sir Edmund nor 
Lady do Beamoir eould ever hold 
fast their purpose of seriously rohu- 
king the &>miling culprit, and setting 
before her in awful arn^the long , 
list of her ofiences. I vP^ly knoAv 
why I dw'cll thus minutely on these 
childish ])a.ssagcs in the life of my 
dear cousin, but that I love to recall 
every circumstance connected witii 
its too short duration ; and even now 
I see her as jmt de-cribed, standing 
in mock-p(‘iutenc(* before tbe doating 
pareut\, wliose premeditated wurd^ of 
graA 0 renionstrauee wen* elianged in 
the uttei*anco to epithets of endear- 
ment as sh(' threw her arms about 
their necks and half- smothered them 
with kisSes. 

Sueli was Kosomond de Beau\oir 
in her beautiful cliildliood ; such she 
still w <is in the first blush and bloom 
of her more beautiful girlliood, though 
gifted with intellectual ])owers, the 
rapid developcinent of which, and the 
womanly for\> ardiiess of her line tall 
person, made more enchanting the 
contrasting simplicity, and almost 
childish hackw'arcine&s of her tastes 
and feelings, and tlie innocent frank- 
ness of manner, yet nmnodified even 
by the maidenly reserve so becoming 
in confirmed womanhood. ‘ Nature 
bad made’ of Bosamond ‘ a lady of 
her own ;’ but sadly wasted upon her 
was tbe elaborate training that would 
have metamorphosed her into a fa- 
shionable automaton ; and dearly as 
her pai*ents lo\ed her, they had it 
more at heart, 1 fear, hqu ever uncon- 
sciously, to qualify her for the attain- 
ment of an earthly prize, than for the 
winning of that great after-stake, com- 
pared with wliich all the honours and 
distinctions of this world arc as dust 
in the balance : not that her reli- 
gious education, in the common 
formal sense of the phrase, liad been 
miattended to, or that Sir Edmund 
aud Lady de Beauvoir had been at 
any time of their lives irreligious per- 
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sons ; but tliej’’. were people of the 
world, living in and for the world, 
and, in the wisdom of a worldly spi- 
rit, they trained up their daughter in 
the way slie should go toward such 
perfectability as would ensure licl^ 
a brilliant advent in the vrorld of 
fashion, when tho day arrived for 
‘ presentation’ and ^ coming-out.* 

*• During- their periodical residence 
ill London, the jioor girl was harass- 
ed, even to the detriment of her health, 
by teachers ami masters of all sorts, 
for all sorts of acepdrements — music- 
masters — sliigiiig-masters — draw ing- 
, masters -^incing-inasters — posture- 

masters— ^Pgtiage-mastcrs Poor 

dear llosomond ! How pale and thin 
she always looked when first they 
cauic doivn into the country, after a 
course of thi^ tread-mill education. 
Her father W ' uld sometime^! remark 
upon ir, and exi)res'» an anxious doubt 
w liether th(3 system w ere not pushed 
to an extreme injurions to his darling’s 
naturally fine constitution. But Lady 
do 13cau\oir suiilctl away hi« apjifJ- 
liciision, assui'itig him he should rather 
rejoice with her, that the fi uits of hev 
ruitcniul solicitude (*vcrv day 

becoming more apjiarenl, not only in 
the varied and numerous accoinplir.li- 
meiits of their belo\(*d child, but in 
the gradual teinpc*ring down of liei 
exuberant s))irits to tho calm level of 
eon volitional (piietisin. But Lady dc 
Beauvoir’s hopes, and Sir Edmund’< 
fears, were sure to be wafted to the 
W'iuds w ithin a iveek or a fortnight after 
their return to Hawkw ood, where, in 
spite of the French and Gorman g’o- 
vernesses, the homilies of her lady- 
mother, and the moral obligation of 
practising six liours a-day at the piles 
of music selected for tho vilhgakiiura 
by her Loudon masters, and the fright- 
ful risks, so solemnly set before her, 
of freckles and sunburn ; so many and 
irresistible were the incentives to out- 
door liberty and enjoyment, that the 
schoolrooni bounds were again repeat- 
edly broken, and the restraints of the 
boudoir and draw ingroom as ofteu 
evaded ; and the result of such infrac- 
tions was soon manifest in tlie deep- 
ening rose of her check, the brighter 
sparkle of her laughing eyes, and in 
the total disappearance of that elegant 
listlessucss which had excited such 
different feelings in Sir Edmund and 
Lady de Beauvoir. 

Never was truer fraternal affee* 
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tion than that which sub^isted between 
my uncle and father, though differing 
essentially in some characteristic 
points ; and their lot in life had been 
so cast as to widen the moral variance, 
though no circumstances had pow er to 
draw their hearts asunder, or to caiiM' 
betw^een them the estrangement of a 
moment. 

‘‘ ‘ Brother, you know nothing of 
the w'orld,’ and * dear brother, you 
know' too much of it,’ w’as the angi-icst 
colloquy that ever ended their frater- 
nal differences ; and the courtly baro- 
net and the quiet country parson part- 
ed as affectionately as they had met, 
though the latter often returned to his 
peaceful rectory w ith a shade of deep- 
er seriousness on his benevolent couu- 
teuauce, and a ht*art full of tender, 
anxious thought, which sought aiul 
found it', best reliid* in prayerful iiiter- 
ecssion for the objects of its solicitude, 
lie, too, my good father, doated ou his 
lovely niece, if that could be called a 
{loatiug fondness which, fervently de- 
siring for her the best temporal bless- 
ings, yet preferred before them her 
eternal interests. And the dear llo- 
!>omond repaid him with such grateful 
love, that it W'as doubtful which slio 
most delighted in ; — a tete~aM‘tc w'alk 
with uncle Faulkner, his grctve lec- 
tures, and sober compaiuonslnj), or thi‘ 
vciy different consorting I have before 
spoken of, with * Wildfire,’ the Welsli 
pony, and her attendant squire and 
cousin. 

< My dear Sir Kdniuiid ! ’ Lady 
dc Beauvoir would someiiiiies ex- 
claim, * your brother w'iU really make 
a Methodist of llosomond ; and 
though I have the greatest regard in 
the world for him, and he is an ex- 
cellent good creature, and all that 
sort of thing, what can ho know of the 
proper system of education for a young 
lady, born, like Rosomond, to tlie 
highest pretensions ? J^o, uij' dear 
Sir Edmund, expostulate with 3-our 
brother. I aclutdly heard her singing 
at church the other day, and iniiking 
responses like the clerk ; and wiicn I 
spoke to her, pointing out the vulga- 
rity of the thing — just like the com- 
mon people — she said uncle Faulkner 
had told her it was as much her duty 
to join in vocal praise as in any other 
part of the service, and that “ the re- 
sponses in our beautiful liturgy were 
to’ be softly and reverently made — not 
mth the heart only, but with the lips 
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also.” Do entreat Mr Faulkner not 
to put such strange, absurd notions 
into the dear girl’s head.’ 

But Sir Edmund only laughed as 
iie replied — ‘ No, indeed, 1113’^ dear! 
I cannot promise to interfere between 
the uncle and niece. I cannot find in 
my heart to disturb the good under- 
standing which subsists between them ; 
and to toll you the tmth — thougli 
Harry and I differ occasionally on 
some particular points — I have some- 
times more than my doubts which will 
prove right in the end. Tliat good 
hrotiior of mine — ^would I wore as 
good — will do Rosomond no harm, 
(lopend upon it ; and if she docs im- 
bibe a few of his obsolete notions — 
novel’ fear — a London season will do 
wonders towards modifying them.’ 

Ladj- de Beauvoir shook her 
head, but conteiitod herself with pri- 
vately^ lecturing her daughter ; and a.> 
she really had an affectionate regard 
for nu" fatlu'r, and too much respect 
fvjr his intellectual snjieriorify lo enter 
the lists of argument nifh him, the 
fa mil}" intercourse -continued with im- 
diist’irbed cordiality, and that especi- 
ally between the uncle and niece flow- 
ed on in a riuietly infineiilial eoiuve, 
1b(3 result of whicli not in the ‘'lightest 
degree justified Lady dc Beauvoir’s 
ap])rehcnsions that her daughter 
would be /^/^^lttcd for t/iis world, 
thougli it may have been blessedly in- 
strumental in training her for abetter. 

“ 1 have observed that Rosomond, 
thougli in years and simplicity a child, 
was forwcird in person, .and at fourteen, 
had shot u]) into such womanly stature, 
that a stranger miglit have supposed 
her twenty at first sight, though the 
mistake would have been rectified the 
moment she moved or spoke, by the 
«till childlike graces of her every ac- 
tion, and the almost infantine sweetness 
of expression about her small dimpled 
mouth. In London she was of course 
M'cliided from general society, accord- 
ing to the strictest rules and regula- 
tmns of the un-conie-out noviciate ; 
b“iit in the country the system was not 
adhered to a la rigeuVi and besides the 
undesIred and unvalued honour of 
passing a formal hour with her gover- 
ness in the drawingroom, on the even- 
ings of dinnerparties to country neigh- 
bours, or when a small circle of the 
elite was assembled at Hawkwood, she 
was indulged occasionally with her fill 
of dancing at a rural fete in the Park, 


or a Christmas ball, when half the 
country were brought together be- 
neath Sir Edmund’s hospitable roof. 
On the latter occasions, the handsome 
suite of old-fashioned recejition rooms 
was exceedingly crowded, and that 
ai)propriated to dancing almost to in- 
con vein eiico ; a fact which became 
strikingly apparent to Lady dc Beau- 
voir as she followed the fairy foot- 
steps of her daughter with maternal 
interest, impatient of the narrow limits 
and serried rank of daneers, so unfavou • 
rahle for a display of her darling’s 
graceful movements. As for Roso- 
mond, she, ' thoughtless ai^rncefal- 
ncas, was grace itself,’ buPKlighting 
in the merry dance, she sometimes felt, 
Avhilc threading its involutions, that it 
would have been still more delightful, 
had there been freer space fur her fly- 
ing foot<te})s : and when Lady de 
Be.iuvoir appealed to her testimony in 
support of tlie ro}>rescntatiuns she was 
making to rny uncle, the gav e.rtless 
girl exelatnied, ^ O yes, iiidcecl, papa ! 
Av^vvoreshoi-kinglycrowded last night. 
That awkward Mr Sullivan almost 
pn^'lied me down in the poussettee ; 
I’d rather by half dance on the lawn — 
Po, ile.ir pap.'i, build a nice long room 
— threo times as long as this,’ and 
away she sldnimecl, humming a fa- 
vourite dance, the whole length of the 
drawingroom and back, concluding her 
paR <tcuf by a pirouette round her f;i- 
tl’or’s chair, and n ki>s upon liis fore- 
head, before she settled herself again 
at the tambour frame, from which she 
had started up to perform this sudden 
evolution. 

MVell ! I suppose it must be so,’ 
said my uncle, smiling upon the dear 
thoughtless one with unutterable fond- 
ness — ‘ Both ill the consi)iracy — mo- 
ther !Uid daughter. I have only to 
acquiesce, and submit to have the old 
house pulled about my cars, and all 
the horrors of brick and mortar. Let 
me see. Lady de Beauvoir ! If we set 
this grand work in hand- earh" in the 
ensuing summer — (this is April), the 
addition (as far as masonry goes) may 
be complete before winter — and then, 
allowing the requisite interval for dry- 
ing before the walls are hung — and 
the decorative work begun — the new 
room wiU be habitable by the spring 
following. Then, if I recollect right, 
we have settled that that young lady’s 
presentation shall take place a month 
before she attains the mature age of 
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seventeen — too soon — ^too soon — but 
what can one do with such a forward 
overgrown puss ? We have been keep- 
ing her birthday very quietly among 
ourselves to-day — what say j^ou to a 
splendid celebration of her seven- 
teenth, this time two years — in the 
splendid saloon that is to be — to be 
opened for the first time on that occa- 
sion ? ’ 

Lady do Beauvoir smilingly ac- 
quiesced, and Rosomond was again at 
iier father’s side — dancing with glad 
anticipation, as she clapt her hands, 
cxclriiming’, ^ That will do ! tliat will 
do, papa ! Yonly it’s so long ( o wait) ! — 
and the room shall be three times as 
long as this — shall it not ? and Frank 
and I will open the ball together, 
won’t wc, Frank ? ’ And drawing 
me with gentle force from the book 1 
wa> looking over, not reading, she 
Wijidd have made me the partner of 
licr frolic movements, but that the 
stately dr«iwing up of Lady de Bcau- 
oir, and her w’cll understood look of 
d is i ] probation, (dieckcd my ready copi- 
T.lii'iicc and her daughter’s innocent 
cxubcrjncc of spirits. 

‘ If jour cou.dn is returned from liL 
foreign tvjjvels by that time,’ slio ob- 
served — ' I was on the poini of setting 
nut for what was then called the grand 
tour ' — of course ho will be of our fete, 
and at some time in the course of the 
evening — ^but you arc looking quite 
pale, love ! and arc exhausting yonr- 
jelf with those wild spirits of yours — 
after last night’s fatigue, you ought to 
be in bed by this time.’ And my 
uncle, seconding Lady de Beauvoir’s 
motion. Mademoiselle Mignard lit the 
bed candles, and with a farewell kiss 
to her parents, and ^ dear uncle 
Faulkner,’ and a playful nip of my 
fingers, as she shook hands with me in 
passing, the sweet Rosomond left the 
room with her governess, and from 
tliat hour. . . Dear, dear Rosomond! 
Could I have thought that merry glance 
the last I should ever see of thee, 
when, turning to look at me through 
the half-closed door, thy playful fancy 
of the moment was to make me smile 
in despite of the grave looks of Lady 
de Beauvoir ! 

“ The topic of the new room w^as by 
no means dropped on Rosoinond’s de- 
parture. In fact. Sir Edmund had 
had under consideration for some time 
past Ac expediency of making such an 
addition to his mansion, and having 
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now decided upon it, and made the 
voluntary pledge, before-mentioned, 
to his darling girl, he entered with 
kindling interest into discussion of the 
several plans he had been silently re- 
volving. Lady de Beauvoir of course 
took her share in the debate, and my 
father’s opinion was called to counsel ; 
till at last, having talked over the mat- 
ter in all its details, my uncle and 
aunt fell insensibly into the one en- 
grossing subject on which they were 
wont 'to dream by night and medi- 
tate by day,’ tlicir views and pro- 
jects relative to Rosomoiid’s intro- 
duction and future establishment ,• and 
by degrees, -warmed like Alnascher, 
the glass-merchant, by the visionary 
fruition of their ambitious hopes, they 
spoke as if the important birthday 
W'ore at hand, and they were called on 
to decide w hat favoured aspirant 
might be first honoured wdth tlie hand 
of their heiress' in the dance, in pos- 
sible anticipation of retaining it for 
life. 

" ' Dear, dear brother ! ’ mildly in- 
terrupted my father, with a smile more 
in sadness than in mirth, ' leave a 
J title to Providence. Recollect onr 
dear child — for in truth I love lier as 
mine ow'u — wants yet two years of 
the time on which you are building 
such airy fabrics wuth such undoiibt- 
ing confidence. I low much may 
occur in that interval to change ” 

" ' Pra j", pray, Mr Faulkner ! do not 
talk in that methodistical w^ay (so very 
horrid !) you will make mt» quite 
nervous,* exclaimed Lady de Beau- 
voir, breaking in with less than her 
usual amenity on my father' .s gentle 
remonstrance. ' What should, what 

can happen ’ She w as going on 

ill the same impatient strain when 
Sir Edmund interposed with ' Well, 
well, my dear! Harry’s preaching 
is all in his vocation, you know, and 
if it cuts short our castle building for 
the time — perhaps we ^vere getting 
on a little too fast, story upon story. 
But remember, Frank,* continued my 
dear uncle, laying his hand on my 
shoulder with a kindliness of manner 
and expression, in w'hicli the better 
feelings of his nature broke loose from 
the cold restraint of worldly calcula- 
tion, ' let who wiU take her afterwards, 
I engage you for my Rose’s first part- 
ner on that birthday gala ; who so 
fit as her earliest playmate and friend 
(her firiend for life I trust), the dear 
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son of my dear brother? So come 
you home a finished gentleman from 
your travels— -do you hear, young man? 
— and that reminds me — what day do 
you start from hence ? ’ 

‘‘ On the very next, I ansAvered ; but 
only for a week, to arrange some 
preparatory matters with the travelling 
friend Avho Avas to meet me in Lon- 
don for that puriAose ; I should re- 
turn into the country for some days 
at least before my final departure. 

111 expectation, therefore, of shortly 
seeing tlicm again, I took no formal 
leave of my kind uncle and Lady de 
Beauvoir, and leaving* only a light- 
hearted message for the dear Koso- 
mond, set off the next morning, accom- 
panied by my father, for London ; 
where, on meeting AAith my friend, 
certain considerations connected Avith 
his business and convenience made it 
desirable that 1 should rcliiupiisli my 
iutention of returning* to IlaAvkAA^ood, 
and start direct from London Avitli as 
little delay as iniglit be, on our fo- 
reign ex'pedition. 

" It ailded nol [\ little to the pain 
of parting Avith my father (that parting 
for a length of time Avliich seemed 
almost iiulefiiiito), that only through 
liim, and by a little affectionate note, 
of Avhich I made him the bearer to 
Rosornond, 1 could bid adieu to iny 
friends at IlawkAvood: dear IlaAik- 
wood ! in the direction of Avhich I cast 
many a Avistfiil look, * long and 
lingering,’ as avc crossed the country 
in our rapid journey to tlie place of 
embarkation. 

‘‘ But high ill health and hope and 
youth’s elastic spirit, the natural 
j^earning soon gave way to buoyant 
gladness and saiiguiiio anticipation, 
and I leapt for the first tiiiit* on foreign 
soil exulting in the prosi)ect of enjoy- 
ment and improvement opened before 
me by my father’s liberal arrange- 
ments for my continentid travels. You 
have read the journal I kept for that 
dear father’s inspection, my children ! 
aijd are Avell acquainted with every 
tiling that befel me worth noting du- 
ring my tAvo years’ absence from Eng- 
land ; so 1 Avill ouIa' say on that head, 
that rich and \ aried as Avas the grati- 
fication I reaped from the wonders of 
nature and art which enriched the 
countries I visited, and higlily as I 
relished the peculiar charms of many 
foreign circles, courtly and intellec- 
tual, my mind was never so engrossed 
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by any of those things but that the 
arrival of letters from /wme (that word 
of magic power over English hearts !) 
made a red letter day in my calendar, 
and the packet aa as not least w elcome 
AAdiich contained, as was often the case 
by permission of the higher powers, a 
long, clo^e-lilled, criss-crossed epistle 
from dear Rosomond. Some day you 
shall see those charming letters — 
charming I caU them, for inartificial 
and even childish as to some persons 
they might appear, the more discern- 
ing AA'oiild trace in many a passage, or 
I am much mistaken, indications of 
110 common intellect, and througliout, 
of a mind and heart as pure^nd beau- 
tiful as ever retained in this fallen 
state a faint impress of the diA'ino 
image in Avhich it was created . A inong 
the Uttle home details she entered into, 
with such artless a&siiraiicc of rceq)ro- 
cal interest on my part, the progress 
of the new building a\ as not forgotten ; 
and the w'ork proceeded and ap* 
pruaehed its conclusion, in the last 
monicjitoiis concerns of furnishing and 
decorating*, fill A\'a.s so graphically 
described to me, that I felt as if, on 
entering the room for the first time, 1 
should be able immediately to single 
out any particular object to Avhicli my 
attention had been prcA’iously clirectod. 
One, at least, cAcn Avithoiit the minute 
description which made all so familiar 
to iijy injnd*s eye, could nut fail of 
immediately attracting mi*. A full 
length portrait of the dear Rosomond, 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
hung, she told me, in a most splendid 
frame, at the upper end of the saloon, 
fronting the boAV with its three long 
Erencli w iiidoAvs, opening to the sca- 
Avard terrace. ^ As the time of your 
return draws near,’ wTotc my SAVcct 
cousin ill the last letter I CA’^cr received 
from her. from HaAikAvood, * how 
often I shall look out at the sea from 
those windows, and fancy every ap- 
proaching sail that of the ship bring- 
ing back my dear cousin Francis. 
I wish wc weVc not going to Loudon 
first — and for such an a w ild ceremony 
— my presentation. 1 Avould rather 
this “ coming out,” as they call it, Avcrc 
delayed till next year, or till after my 
birthday and our promised fete, which 
I shall enjoy ton times more than any 
tiling in London. But, thank Heaven, 
we are to come down very soon after 
the arand day, and then for dear 
HaifWood^ and the beautiful new 
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rooni, and my long-engaged partner 
— for remember papa’s promise, dear 
Frank ! and mind you come in time, 
or I will never forgive yon.’ I have 
read over her letters so often, I be- 
licvf^ I have them all by heart as well 
the passage I have just repeated. 
One more she wrote to me from St 
James's Street, and that letter found 
me at Paris on my way home — 
‘ It is over ! it is over ! ’ begun the 
irregular scr.iwl, so unlike lier usual- 
ly legible and fair autograph. ^ Wish 
me joy — Pne dreaded day is over, and 
our succeeding London fortnight, with 
all its multiplicity of engagements, 
crowded into that short space. I 
never thought 1 could be so tired of 
pleasure ; — but this has not been plea- 
sure. All hurry and confusion, dress 
and bustk* it has seemed to me. But 
perhaps that i'= because I am not quite 
well. I lja\e so much hcadaeh — 

and Dr says, a little nervous 

fever. But Ilawkwood will soon 
euro me, and w(' go down to-morrow. 
IL'inember the iOth.’ 

•• And 1 did remember it, and full^v 
purposed being in Fngland and at the 
iiall at It'ast a day or two before the 
Joi.;';-tallNed-of anniversary ; but va- 
rious provoking ea^ualties retarded my 
arrival at the jdaee of embarkation, 
and 1 leaehcd it at last, only to un- 
dergo the mortifieatlon of seeing the 
Phu ket for Fngland just disappearing 
tm the verge of tbcdiorizon. "ro aw mt 
lier return and next departure would 
be to delay my arrival at Ilawkwood 
till far too late to keep my jilcdge wdtli 
liosomond. This, if avoidable, was 
not to be thonglit of. My only cliauee 
was to freight a vessel for the pas- 
sage ; but the weather was most un- 
favourable, so threatening, indeed, 
that it reejuired all the persuasive elo- 
quence of high bribing to prevail ivith 
the owner and crew of a smjill fishing 
craft to venture with me. But love 
of luere outweighs even love of life. 

' Allans ! ///.97/re Monsieur le vent 

uhsohnnent," terminated the captain’s 
deliber.ition, and ‘ Caesar and his for- 
tunes ' embarked in ' La gcntille 
Siizette,’ a eockle-sbell of fifteen tons, 
manned by two men and a boy, in a 
sea that ran hills, if not moutitains 
liigh, with a squally sidewind, which 
gave little promise of blowing us to 
the port we made for. A wild pas- 
sage we had of it in truth. So much 
«io, that at one time I doubted whether 
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I had not incurred too fearful a re- 
sponsibility in perilling — not my own 
life only — but those of my servant and 
of the poor Frenchmen — (perhaps hus- 
bands and fathers) — and all to keep 
tryst with my pretty cousin at her 
birthday festival. In vain vvo tacked 
and tacked to make the vished-for 
haven ; and at last the sailors, giting 
up the fruitless struggle, stood out a 
little from the land, in hopes of ma- 
king a more siiceessfiil run for a land- 
ing place fiirtlicr down the coast. To 
v.hicli proposal 1 assented the more 
readily, on niakiug* out with some dif- 
ficulty, from their foreign pronimeia- 
tion, that the little harbour they had 
in view was that of the small fishing 
town of Averton, in S(»mc sort a de- 
pendency of Ilawkwood, and not rpiitc 
a mile from the old Hall. My Gallic 
crew proved themselves so well ac- 
quainted with the coast, and all itsj 
most sntiff and ro7ire/t?^?it crocks and 
inlets, that it was lu'ctty evident such 
knowledge could not have been ac- 
quired in the course of their lawful luid 
ostensible calling ,* but that was no 
business of mine, and I fidt I might 
place full confidence in men who had 
often risked tludr lives (for whatever 
purpose) in making the shore we 
were nearing under somc'what peril- 
ous circumstanees, rendered more so 
by the fast closing darkness of a star- 
less, moonless night. 

My confidenee was not misjdaccd. 
^ La gentille Suzette ’ proved Jiersclf 
a capital sea-boat, under most sailor- 
like management, and soon we were 
again standing in for shore, and my 
heart dancedforgladnesswhcn, stream- 
ing through the now intense darkness, 
appeared the scattered lights of Aver- 
ton, and far above, on the neighbour- 
ing height, a more brilliant and con- 
spicuous beacon, which proceeded, I 
well knew, from Hawkwood, and 
doubtless from the long windows of 
the new building, where, tliought J, 
* Rose is dancing away at this mo- 
ment, too surely blaming in lier heart 
her eousiri’s faitlilessncss, litth sus- 
jiecti ng how much he has ventured to 
keep liis engagement. But 1 shall still 
be in time for a dance at the close, if 
not the beginning of the evening, and 
how I shall surprise them all, making 
my sudden appearance at such au 
hour ! ’ 

So blithely communing with my 
own thoughts^, when the little vessel 
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ran in at last close to tlie snug conve^ 
nient landing-^lace> I sprang upon the 
hard beach with a light and grateful 
hearty full of affectionate yearnings 
toward the dear kindred group with 
which I was so soon to mingle ; and 
giving directions to my servant (an 
old hahitue of the place) and one of 
the French sailors, to follow with the 
most indispensable part of my luggage, 
I ran on faster than my loaded at- 
tendants (*onld follow ii]) the straggling 
stroot, where, though the ehureh clock 
‘-truck ten only, as I leapt ashore, all 
was buried in profound repose, exeept 
tliat a loud hammering sound pro- 
ecedod from the ehureh, the great 
door (if which stood open ; from 
whence, and from the laneol windows 
on cither side a flood of light streamed 
across the elr\rehvard and strcK't into 
the stable-yard of ‘ the Hawkwood 
arms,’ where stood a hh'u k and hud- 
dled mass, which, as wo i)assed close 
to it, was just dLlingiiisliahli* a*; a 
hearse and its attendant moiirnhui' 
roaches. 

' • ]Mj r veil o iv- ! — i p. c oni]-) rel i en =il >1 e t 
—that not a single foreboding of evil 
shot through riiy lieart at that lugn- 

hrions speetaede ! — Xot a thought 

not a fear — not the slightest misgiving* 
eonnoeting the image* = of the dear ones 
1 was hasti'ning to with tluisc omi- 
nous objects, and ^ tlie dark house of 
kindred d<*ad’ a]>]n’ 0 ]>nated to onr 
family in tiie adjaetmt ehiircli. ^ Who 
can it be for ?’ was my careless m(*n- 
tal query, as, wirhout slackening my 
pace, I strode across the liglded sjjace, 
past those funereal preparations, and 
plunged into darkness that was iw 
darhicfis to nn^ in the well-known 
road to Hawkwood. Arn\ed at the 
great gate at no couHderable distance 
from the lioiiso, 1 slackened my pace 
for a moment, ^chih* 1 gave directions 
to my servant to proeoi’d onward by 
the back enlranee. — lo make his way 
as quietly and secretly as might bo to 
my old apartment (which was, I knew', 
in readiness to receive me), and pre- 
pare every thing for my toilet, with- 
out sulVering the secret of tlie wan- 
derer’s return to transpire beyond the 
offices; — for 1 was bojfishly set on 
surprising llosomond w’ith iny sud- 
den apparition. An abrupt turning 
in the drive bronglit mo suddenly full 
in view of the seaward front toward 
which I had been directed to look for 
the recent additjons-^and there^ sure 
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enough, it blazed upon me in dazzling 
brightness. 

I stood still for a moment, and as I 
gazed a something — a strange nervous 
feeling crept over me — and made me 
withhold my breath, and then draw*^ it 
hard and quick, as, w'ith a forced laugli 
at my owm folly, I was again starting 
forward. But something stronger than 
myself held me back, as it were, to gaze 
— to listen — to conjecture. How' 
strange, that all should be so still on 
such a night ! So still one might have 
heard a leaf drop. No hum of voices, 
not a foot- fall, not a hoof-stamp, from 
stabling or office. No -train of music, 
no sounds of revel ry from that lighted 
ball-room, 'where surel}' the birthday 
guests w'cre assembled, else wherefor(> 
that In-illiant illumination ? But it 
wa^* onlg there — only those three long* 
W'indo'w^. All on luther .-ide and 
above 'was shrondc'l in darkna^-q e\. 
eept that from a window on the second 
«-tory, 'whhdi 1 knew to be that of Lady 
de )3eai.v('ir’s hod-chamher, the i):d’e 
sickly rays of a "watehliglit play(-d on 
the side wadi and the lawni hehkw, ir, 
large flickering clieekers. 

Then first — then first (T never sludl 
forget that noment) erow'ded into my 
mind a confused multitude of fearful 
imaginings, all — all connected 'with 
th(^se fuiKwal preparations 1 had noted 
cande-sly in the (‘iigrossiiig s 
ncss of rny owui iinpallenl gladni“-N. 
My father ! i.iy don * father ! My koid 
nnel'‘, and Lady de (leauvoirl — (I 
never felt till then hoAv well I 
loved her) — and Bosomond! sweet, 
dear Bosomond! — Oh! hut to know' 
they were all safe and well ! — and if 
it were not so, why should that room 
be lit as for a festual? I shuddered 
at my thought’s inward w]iis])cr ; hut, 
nerving myself to confront the truth, 
w'as .ag.'iin hounding onward, vhen my 
steps 'were impelled ]»y soiro living 
creature that leapt ag;dn>^ me 'with "a 
IcAv whine of recognition, and licked 
my face and hands with affectionate 
welcome, as stooping df'wm, I felt the 
glossy head and long silken cars of 
Marco, Bosomond’s pet spaniel. Tak ■ 
ing it in my arms 1 would have pro- 
ceeded, but the little creature struggled 
to get loose, and 'when I set it down, 
barked and whined, and intercepted my 
progress with such singular pertinacity, 
as to make me sensible of its desire to 
lead me straight across the law n to the 
iJiiiminated windows^ frojn 'which J 
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guessed it had issued on scenting iny 
approach by its wonderfully acute in- 
stinct. ^ Be it so, Marco !’ I mentally 
ejaculated, ^ lead me then at once. 
These horrid doubts will be dispelled or 
confirmed by one glance through those 
lighted windows.’ But as I approach- 
ed them, following the little spaniel’s 
eager lead, I perceived that the white 
blinds of all were lowered to the 
ground, and though the middle one 
stood ajar, no sound proceeded thence 
— all within was still, was silent as 
the grave. The gravel — Oh God! 
that thought struck to my heart. But 
there was no time to licsitatc — to re- 
collect — to man myself. ^larco look- 
ed round as if iuviliiig me to follow, 
and slii)i)iug tluougli the luilf-clo.sed 
window (li^j)laccd the blind as he did 

so, and 1 caught a glimpse uf 

I scarce knen what, hut it froze my 
heart’s blood, jsnd yet norvid me 1o a 
■=traugv' rigidity of purp(»se. 

“ i caught lli(i (dosing blind. The 
licit luomeid I liad cro^s(‘d the thresh- 
old, and st(‘od a^ if turned fo marlile 
in the full gha-tly ghiro of a profusi(*u 
of hiinier-.-e wai-ligdits, set round a 
long and lofty ^tparliiu'ut hung v.ith 
hl;a*h, ai ila- UjijU-r end of wliicli (tlie 
oul;^ uushroii(h‘d ohjt'Cl ' luiiig the 
^ploididly fraiiKsl jiortrait of a bcaati- 
ful girl, and ujion a l>i-T immediately 
bcMic.uli tla,t ])ictiire, stOv)d a coflin half 
' o\('i\‘d v.hli its flowing 

Mr FiiulkiKT ])auscd for a moment, 
t)vei-])uwcivd l)y Ni\id ivc^ollcctioii. 
’^ot a noi’d was uttered by eitiier of 
liis sym])athizi]ig bean r.',, hut a half- 
supprcs>cd. sob hea\ed Bosomond's 
liosom, and Luey (stilled l)y ])rofuund 
feeling) presided Jkm* lips softly to lier 
father’s liaud, as she sat (>11 th(‘ low 
ottoman at liis feet. I’oiidly leturn- 
iiig his daughter’s cares?, j\lr Faulk- 
ner resumed, You now see, my dc'ar 
children, and you especially, my vola- 
tile Lucy, by what an awful lesson 
your fat 1 lev was early and severely 
taught, that it becomes not mortal man 
to lay down plans for the future, wiili- 
out the submissive referential clause — 
this or that will 1 do, if it be God’s 
pleasure.” 

“ Beside that coffin my father stood 
with folded arms in profound contem- 
plation. My poor uncle leant on the 
opposite sid(‘, half embracing it with 
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one arm, while liLs tliin white locks 
silvered the pall, on which his face was 
buried. The slight noise I made on 
entering startled the silent mourners. 
My father, with a broken exclamation, 
stepped toward me with outstrclchecl 
hands ; but my poor uncle, only lifting 
up his head for a moment, after a singh* 
look of recognition let it fall again 
upon that sad resting-place, ultciing, 
in a half smothered voice — ' Ileri^ 
Frank ! here lies my Rose.’ 

Sacred he the remembrance of liis 
sorrows. The light of his life was in 
deed for ever quenched ; but only that 
a licavcnly day-spring might diwii 
upon the darkened hori/oii. Tli(‘ 
bereaved father bowed hi.s 1 k\u 1 with- 
out a murmur to the AhniglriV v.ill. 

am a ^iiifnl man, O TiOrd V 
hL lirst h(>iM*t-wrung cry viun the 
>troke f(‘ll thtd. made him ehildk^''; 
and when the sharp agon} had jiass(‘(] 
atvay. giving place to thiit calm abid- 
ing sorrow ^^hieh hearkeiH childlike 
to Mile still small voice,’ he rou.scai 
hiinscdf to sujiport In's more feeble 
partner — the far mori* jiidahh* jiarent 
of tlndr lost darling, for she, jioor 'Io- 
nian ! wejd on unecasiiigly, mourning 
‘ as tme a\1u) would nut be comforted 
and, broken in heart and eouMitutiem 
followed her daughter wiihin the 
twelve months to the vunlt of th(' i)(‘ 
Beauvoirs. There also, with those* so 
dear to him in life, my good uuch* lia,*. 
long rested; hut lie survhed tin m 
many years, living to tlie iitmo.d 
of mail’s ^ four.-eore years and feu ; ' 
living no useless lifl* of hum vailing 
sorrow’ or worldly forgetfulness, hut 
,so Medeeming the tiuK*,’ still added 
to his days ; so enduring the ^ el listen- 
ing of the Lord,’ tiiat, thougli his 
dying ('yes w’ere closed by no dear 
filial hand, the holy dew of orphans’ 
t('ars, of the ^fatherless and the wi- 
dow',’ fell upon his grave ; and a few 
hours before his siiirit do])arted, grasp- 
ing* tin* hands of the beloved brother, 
the life-long friend, the faithful coun- 
sellor (faithfid to the last) w ho had 
just administered to him ‘the cup of 
salvation,’ he breathed out his dvseply 
grateful assurance, that it w'as ^ good 
for him to have been afflicted,’ that 
‘ the desire of his eyes’ had been re- 
moved from him in mercy, that 
‘ God, to save the father, took the child.’ ’ 
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OTHER PAROCHIALS, AND EXTR PAROCIIIALS. 
IN A LT:TTr.R IROM A CURATli TO Ills VHIKND. 


You tell me, my dear Eusebius, that 
my parochiuls amuse you, and in some 
degree relieve the weariness of mind 
which you attribute to your uncertain 
and broken views ; but which I verily 
believe to have arisen from one of 
those utter failures that your over- 
strained energy so often experiences. 
Confess it. — You have been deluded 
by others, or by yourself. Your wit 
has either been inconvenient, or, in 
your gentlest sympathies, you have 
been too sanguine, or perhaps disgust- 
ed for a time, or at least disappointed. 
Your weariness is but temporary ; it is 
a state in which you cannot long con- 
tinue. The sweet and bitter food 
of melancholy'’ will still turn to mer- 
riment in such a heart as yours, which, 
refreshed by whatever it recciv(*s, will 
take new life, and leap and bound in 
thankfulness for every good, and in 
ardent desire to remedy every evil. 
Your letter, Eusebius, found me in 
Araby the Blest,” and thence have 
I hastened to answer it ; but as that 
place is extra parochial,” I should 
tell you somewhat of its where*- 
aboiit,” and how you may reach it. — 
It is far away in the Land of 
Dreams;” the conveyance of the most 
simple invention, and most delightful 
in application. A soft-cushioned chair 
of Merlin, or any other enchanter, 
after the smallest taste of the divine 
Nepenthes,” with just turning the 
screw to the most delectable position, 
will take you there with a velocity and 
imperceptible motion unknown even to 
our modern locomotive engines. So 
was the Princess of China conveyed 
to Prince Camaralzaman with incon- 
ceivable swiftness. There was 1 cast 
upon a sweeter herbage than ever paid 
tithe or fatted bullocks, when the 
sudden announcement of your letter 
liroho the spell and I was disenchanted. 
No longer the hero, I thought I some- 
what resembled the translator of those 
beautiful talcs, Mons. Galland, who, 
after bis work appeared, was constant- 
ly aroused from his sleep in the dead 
of night by bands of boys and girls 
under his window, crying, " Mons. 
Galland, if you are not asleep, tell us 
QXiG of those pretty stories.” Your 


letter contains a similar request for 
my parish anecdotes. Now, I must 
be very cautious what I write, since 
you publish my letters — and yet how 
odious, my dear Eusebius, is the word 
cautious ! ” Can I write to you and 
be cautious ? Caution is a cold, hypo- 
critical, designing knave — a malicious 
go-between, breaking friendships and 
hearts — a paltry huckster of words 
and deeds, weighing the liuman altcc- 
tions in his cheating scales, and turn- 
ing them info sraail-c-hangc.” Then 
you tell mo, that there arc who charge 
me with levity. Oh tliey arc of the 
doleful family, who speak evil of the 
sun when he edges his dark clouds 
with light. Bless their innocent Ivearts, 
they sit moaning in twilight, sad and 
watchfnl lest the corners of their 
mouths should relax into the sin of 
smiling. Levity indeed ! and what 
then will become of my dear, kind- 
hearted Eusebius, if ever again should 
be established the inquisition of sober- 
ness: 1 tremble for every bone in 
your body that would Inuo to pay the 
penalty of the laughter of your lips, 
and of the very mirth of your heart. 
Who abhors levityj tljat badge of the 
unfeeling rnd wicked, more than you 
or Ido? They who paint from na- 
ture must not omit the lighter parts ; 
the Biuishiiie flickering upon the very 
verge, and often into the very depth 
of shade, makes that shade more awful 
— as the lighter and sweeter touches 
but deepen the tragedy. If I liave 
put mockery upon sorrow, or broken 
in upon any sanctity with irreverence, 
I have indeed been guilty of levity, 
and my pen has belied every feeling 
>vithin me. No — there is no levity 
'where there is no evil. But suspi- 
cion ever looks through the spectacles 
of caution. Oh the narrow^ mind of 
this liberal world 1 I verily believe that 
there are whole assemblies, and solemn 
ones too, w'here wicked gravity, that 
shall have just come from deeds seldsli 
and malignant, may be admitted with a 
salutation; and Innocent mirth, that 
shall have come from acts of sympathy, 
and relief of the wrongs that wickedness 
hath done, may be rejected, and pass- 
ed over to the beadle for a whipping. 
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Others again^ you tell me^ say that 
it is easy enough to pass off my inven- 
tions for parochial incidents which 
never happened. But^ depend upon 
it, those who say this never tried to 
invent, or they would not find it so 
very easy. You know that the talent 
of invention is a gift to which I can 
lay no claim. Few are they whom 
we have much reason to suspect of this 
2 )ower. It implies a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the worlds with the 
secret workings of men’s minds, and 
a tact to trace those workings through 
the intricacies of scarcely observable 
actions, and such as separately the 
observer may liave little natural re- 
lish fo*’ noting ; it implies a quick and 
ready judgment, a nice feeling, and 
what the j)oets call a rich vein;** 
and ■where all these are found, the 
])ossessor is really gifted. Such, per- 
haps, was our good old country gen- 
tleman and neighbour D , who 

told his anecdotes so inimitably, that, 
ma^velloll^ as some of them were, they 
wei'e never doubted when told ; and 
even now, w'c can but be said to weaver 
lu'tween doubt and certainty of their 
truth. “ Se non e vero e ben trova- 
to' rover could be better apjdicd than 
to his delightful narration. When 
his stories were humorous, which 
they mostly were, every person pre- 
sent was either in laughter, or with 
ditiiculfy restrained himself that he 
might listen and not lose a -word, for 
the choice of his words was admirable, 
idle he himself, with his hands under 
the table, avoiding all action, seemed 
alone unmoved. His very seriousness 
and simplicity were consummate art. 
For, being a man of great elegance of 
manners, and one who had mixed in 
the best society in town, he w'ould, in 
his narration, throw himself so into 
country manners aitd dialect, that had 
you first become acquainted with him 
while telling one of his stories, you 
■would never have suspected him of 
being what he was, and therein was the 
charm ; for there seemed to be no- 
thing of himself in aught he related. 
As the old masters, by a strange and 
somewhat severe representation of ex- 
ternal nature, throw back the mind of 
the spectator into the fabulous ages 
whose improbable tales they represent, 
so would he, by the simplicity of his 
manner of narration and language, 
throw your judgment into his own 
ideal, and cheat you out of your dis- 
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position to scrutiny. And what he 
told, ever so natursdly arose from cir- 
cumstances or conversation, that you 
never could entertain an idea of pre- 
meditation and preparation. The 
last time I saw the worthy, excellent 
old gentleman, he gave a specimen of 
his genius. 1 cannot do justice to his 
language, nor to his manner, but I 
recollect the story he told. It was at 
the house of a sick lady, a relative, 
who asked him, somewhat playfully, 
to tell her something to amuse her. 
He took up the newspaper, which was 
lying on the table, and carelessly run- 
ning his eyes over it, he read the an- 
nouncement of a subscription ball at 

the little town of T . Ah now,” 

quoth he, “ ball at T ; well now, 

balls, cousin, ain't at all like what they 
used to be. Now, I’m told, they keep ’em 
up till three and four o’clock in the 
morning. There, I wonder the young 
people don’t tire — ^but, cousin Mary, I 
hear now they only walk through some 
vagary figures, with French names ; 
but in my younger days tliey used to 
dance, and then you know, Mary, 
they couldn’t keep it up as they do 
now — and then there were no chape- 
rons, and mothers used to take their 
daughters and sit on the back seats, 
and there was much talk about good 
complexions and early hours in those 
days, so that it was a law that the ball 
should be over at eleven o’clock ; and 
not a stroke of their fiddles ■would the 
musicians strike after that hour. Well, 
it’s a many years ago I was at a ball 

at this very town of T , and there 

were the beautifulest couple that eyes 
ever beheld. They didn’t seem to 
know any thing of each other — but 
people couldn’t help looking at one 
and then at the other ; and every body 
seemed to say how tlicy should like to 
see ’em dance together. So, seeing 
the general wish was so strong, some- 
body introduces thTm to each other, 
and up they stand together. TJicn, 
Mary, to be sure, all eyes were on 
them, and very bashful they looked, 
and both so beautiful — and just, you 
sec, as they were going to dance down, 
the fiddles stopped. Then was general 
confusion — one pulls out his watch, 
and another pulls out his watch and 
takes it to the musicians, and tells them 
time isn’t up. The musicians say *tis 
— I want twenty minutes to it, says an- 
other, and then turning to the Jiand- 
some young man — ' And what are 
3 c 
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you?’ upoA ^hich the beautiful young 
man, coutin drops down on his 

knecsi and says, * I’m the Barber of 
Bampton, and, let me off this time, 
gentlemen, and I'll never do so no 
more. 

1 wish, Eusebius, you had both 
heard and seen the old gentleman 
when he told this story. He had a 
vast fund of them, and they were al- 
ways appropriate. I remember, in 
my younger days, a ridiculous inci- 
dent enough at a ball. It was when 

there were city balls at F . A 

little gentleman, who stammered ex- 
ceedingly, and was not quite as sober 
as he should have been, came tum- 
bling and floundering into the midst 
of the ball-room, dragging with him 
by the collar a well-dressed, timid- 
looking gentleman, whose reluctance 
to appear was very evident. 

Si-si-sir,*’ said the little gentle- 
man, yo-yo-you have tr-tr-trod up- 
up-on my t-t-t-toe, and you-yoii-you 
shall f-f-flght me, o-o-or m-malvc an 
ap-apo-lo-gy.” 

I assure you, sir,” said the 
other 

I d-don’t d-d-d-doubt y-your ass- 
assurance, sir ; but yo-you sh- shall 
f-fight me.” 

But, sir, I assure you 1,” with a 
low voice and deprecating tone, I’m, 
I'm — the w aiter.’* 

Upon this announcement the little 
gentleman, sensible of the contempt- 
ible figure ho must cut, and in the 
utmost chagrin and contempt, gave 
his supposed antagonist a push and a 
kick, throwing himself back at the 
same time as if he had come in con- 
tact with an asp ; and in so doing, 
he lost his balance, and could not 
rise again from the ground, and had 
the additional mortiiicalion of being 
picked up by the waiter. 

You will think it time, my dear Eu- 
sebius, to interpoSfe, and say what has 
all this to do with parochials? iSo- 
thing, or every thing. Let me chat 
with you as I please, and never mind 
.. the title. I will endeavour to keep 
myself at home ; but if I do happen 
to stray out of my own parish, do not 
thrust me back too rudely, as the 
Quaker did the enemy who boarded 
the ship he was in. To be sure it 
was not lawful for him to fight ; but 
he took a handspike, and, witii a pret- 
ty home-thrust, cried, — Friend, 
keep tlm in thy own ship.” So wiU 


I endeavour to keep in my own 
ship. 

And here 1 am reminded of a littlo 
personal bluster, about himself and 
liis ship, of a captain in the navy, 
who was my near neighbour. He 
had told the circumstance, I venture 
to say, a hundred times. I had heard 
it more than once before I made the 
least suggestion upon it. 

When I was appointed,” said he, 

‘‘ to his Majesty's ship the ” 

(the only one to which he ever was 
appointed, by the by), I called nj) 
the men, and said. Ho, you rascals, 1 
hear a bad character of ye all. It’s a 
custom in the navy to forgive the first 
otienec ; but I’ll fiog for the second 
as sure as you are alive, and now go 
about your business.” 

length 1 did make a suggestion, 
by enquiring, “ How many men. 
Captain P., had yon in your ship ?” 

1 forget the nuTr»her he mentioned ; 
but wc will suppose it to be three 
hundred. 

“ What!'’ I added; iliree hiiii- 
di’cd? Why, three lumdred first of- 
fences are enough to sink the finest 
ship in the navy.” 

Egad,” said he, that’s true ; I 
never thought of that.” 

So, over after, and, indeed, it was 
scarcely a week before, at his own 
table, and in iny presence, he told the 
anecdote of h’lmsi-lf 'ivitli some iutera- 
tion. It rail thus : — 

You r.t>cals, I hear a bad charac- 
ter of ye all. Mind, I never forgive 
a fiifct ctfeiico ; for there arc three 
hundred of yon, and three hundred 
first olieiices are eiiougli to sink the 
finest ship ill the service.” 

How strange it is that there should 
have been a total forgetfulness of the 
termination of the original anecdote, 
and of the source from which it had 
acquired its improvement ! It is the 
mure strange, because those were pre- 
sent who had heard my suggestion ; 
and certainly tliey did look very sig- 
nificantly at me and each other. The 
only person gifted with forgetfulness 
was the very one wlio should have 
remembered. It has often been said 
that people tell things that are not 
true, till they believe them ; but here 
was an oblivion of what had for years 
and a hundred times been repeated, 
and an adoption from thenceforth of 
an entire new version. The fact is, 
jit is self-loye that makes those addict- 
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ed to it novelists of themselves. Tliey 
scarcely know that they are telling 
untruths ; the habit of magnifying 
their hero, and dressing him up with 
every conceivable virtue, as it makes 
them, as they verily believe, dupe 
others, so, in time, makes them dupe 
themselves. This gentleman, for a 
captain in the navy, was somewhat 
ignorant. His sajdngs, as well as 
doings, would have formed amusing 
memorabilia. 

I recollect an after-dinner discus- 
sion, oil the usual topics of the day, at 
which a neighbouring squire was pre- 
sent, who fearlessly dashed at every 
thing in conversation, however igno- 
rant he might be. 

S.^nirc, “ What do 3 ’’ou think, 
captain, of Captain Parry’s expedi- 
tion to the North Polo?” 

Ci^ptnin. “ I don’t know what to 
tliink of it.” 

“ There's a new way to India 
found out. i'^n’t there?” said one at 
the bottom of the table. 

They'd bcttei ;;o the old way,” 
sai'l tile S(]iilre. 

“ \V]ii(*h is the old way ?” said the 
voi e again, frojii the bottom of the 
Cole. 

Stjftiic, The old way? Why, 
tie' iu)rtb-we>t passage, to lie sure.” 

Ih.r luy pirt, I think 
th( re's a great deal yet to be found 
out ; for 1 don’t tl'.ink the AUilaniiv 
iias been lialf c‘./yVor/«/.” 

'i’lie Squire, in the course of the 
c Yelling, told Jiii aboniiiiable bouncer. 

“ 1 was riding my favourite chest- 
nut horse,’’ said be, from , 

wlier. I met the Pisliop of . 

The Pisho]) and I were always good 
friends. So he stops the carriage, 
and looks out of the window, and says 

he, ' How d’ye do ? By G , Dick 

T., that’s a d d fine horse you’re 

upon.’ ” 

It is quite inconceivable that a man 
in these our civilized times should 
fasten such a speech upon a hishop. 
You will judge, from this specimen, 
that our society was not very refined. 

The most lit men are not always 
the churchwardens. We had one 
who commanded the parish with an 
iron rule. He, for years, held his 
office, and took the vestry by storm. 
It was a great fault with him, that he 
could not bear an equal, and was ever 
jealous of the “ parson^ (such he al- 
ways called him), because his situation 


and character in the parhh naturally 
enough gave some authority and re- 
spect. His first object, on a new 
clergyman’s taking possession, was to 
bring him down in general estima- 
tion a grade or two below his own 
level. I really think he would have 
maintained him in that position if 
quietly taken, and subordination to 
himself were both real and manifest. 
Often have I thought of you, my dear 
Eusebius. You would have driven 
him out of his senses, or he would 
have driven you. It would have been 
strange work between you ; and sure 
I am you would sadly have suffered 
one way or another from his under- 
X)lots. The first visit I made to the 
parish, before my commencing resi- 
dence, would, liad it happened to you, 
have made an instant breach. He 
received me with a degree of hearti- 
ness which promised well. On my 

return to the town of T , ho went: 

part of the way in the chaise with me. 

I admired his complaisance, and was 
disposed to be very agreeable, till I 
discovered the motive of his accom- 
panying me was to make an impres- 
sion ; and it did, bnt not, I think, the 
one ho intended. When we reached 
a part of the road that wa intersected 
by a parish lane, he pointed to a par- 
ticular spot, and said, It was just 
there that I shook this stick over your 
predecessor’s shoulders.” I fear, Eu- 
sebius, you, ill your indiscretion, 
would have replied, And it is just 
in this ])laco that I will hold my 
cudgel over yours.” But I do not 
think the peace would have been 
broken. One of the first vestry 
meetings I attended, he took the 
chair ; and when I expressed an opi- 
nion on some subject or other at va- 
iLiiicc with his, he looked ineffable 
contempt, and told both me and the 
parishioners that I was hut the curate. 
It cannot be supposed that the infiu- 
ciiee of such a person could be pro- 
ductive of any good in the parish. It 
is a remarkable fact, that during his 
sway nearly every voter polled raui- 
cally ; and, now that he is not there, 
why nearly all are Conservative. In 
tliis instance I was unfortunate. I 
believe the gentry generally are most 
willing to co-operate with the clergy- 
man; and where this good feeling 
exists, as it should, and, for the most 
part, it does exist, it will be a very 
difficult thing for the Levellers to 
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eradicate tba respect, both for gentry 
and clergy, which yet happily cha- 
racterises our rural population. 1 
think the young clergy, as well as 
yourself, my dear Eusebius, should 
know, before you take charge of pa- 
rishes, that is not gold that glit- 
ters that you may come in contact 
with very disagreeable people in the 
persons of gentry overseers and 
churchwardens ; and, too often, they 
are to be encountered without any 
probation, any experience. Neither 
classic literature, uor the logic of our 
universities, will do much to appease 
an angry churchwarden. I know, 
by the by, Eusebius, a parish where 
the coincidence of names of the parish 
officers would have pleased you infi- 
nitely. The two churchwardens were 
Homer and Milton. The most dig- 
nified churchwarden on record was, 
perhaps, good old George III. The 
old Greek would have made a tho- 
rough church - and - king - man, and 
might have been trusted with the 
keys of the vestry. MOton would 
have required an eye upon him ; but 
he was a fine old fellow, and had he 
lived ill those days, would not have 
been for pulling down the Establish- 
ment. # 

As you insist upon my giving you 
another paper on iiarochials, Euse- 
bius, 1 must refer to my journal ; but 
as 1 have little tinie to look it over 
carefully and select, you must take 
what comes to hand. Here is a very 
strange liberty the first week of my 
being in the parish. 1 had attended 
a vestry meeting, and was nearly the 
last leaving the church, when a grave, 
nay, austere-looking man, of a very 
bilious aspect, dressed entirely in 
black, but rather shabby, thus ad- 
dressed me : — 

** Sir, you are, I believe, the cler- 
gyman ?’* 

« I am.” 

Then, sir, I have to tell you that 
you are a blind watchman, ignorant — 
a dumb dog, that cannot bark, sleep- 
-ing, lying down, given to slumber.” 

1 found he had been a tradesman at the 
little town of T , had been unfor- 

tunate, was iinquestionably half-crazy, 
had taken to itinerant preaching, and 
considered himself a special messen- 
ger to the clergy. Poor fellow! I 
never saw him afterwards. 

The following is an extract. My 
comment shall follow it. 


{June, 

I am just come from visiting 
poor Peter D. (a labouring man). I 
have no doubt he has by this time 
breathed his last. ' It is extraordinary 
that, in all my visits, I have never 
seen his wife attending him. I de- 
sired her to be sent for if she would 
see him alive. She was at work at 
farmer M.’s. I met her just now in 
the lane. There certainly was some- 
thing odd about her. She was hurry- 
ing on a little girl, her child, by her 
side, the one that we have often no- 
ticed as so pretty. I stopped the wo- 
man, as I suspected it was Peter’s 
wife ; but could not tell for certain, it 
is so dark, and the lantern she car- 
ried only showed the child’s face. 
Her hurried manner struck me, for it 
was not that of anxiety ; and as I did 
not detain her long, she went on has- 
tening, with her head down, and mut- 
teringly scolding the child, and in 
rather a harsh voice. TIktc is some- 
thing here that is not atfection — she 
will find her husband no more.” 1 
was right in my conjecture ; it is a 
melancholy and odious tale. That 
beautiful child was not her husband’s. 
It seems they had been brought into 
the parish by Farmer M., who had 
purchased an estate and was supposed 
to be rich. Immediately after her hus- 
band’s death, she went to live with 
Farmer M. nominally as his servant, 
but she soon began to assume more 
consequence, and was much better chid 
than became that situation, and she was 
not a young woman. Contrary to all 
expectation. Fanner M. got into diffi- 
culties and was arrested, when it turned 
out that he had made a. deed of gift to 
that child, of something considerable, 
by which his creditors were the suf- 
ferers. Farmer M. went to prison, 
but the woman, without any known 
means, looked sleek, and her children 
W'ell fed and clothed. After a time 
they all left the parish, and I had little 
wish to make further enquiry about 
them. 

There must be constitutional happi- 
ness — ^we do now and then meet with 
a person, — 

‘ In quem manca ruit semper fortuna.’ 
Such an one was poor old Farmer 
W. If misery and he had been bed- 
fellows, he did not sleep the less sound- 
ly. I call him Farmer, poor fellow, 
though he rented but six or seven 
acres. He the hardest-working 
man I ever met with, but somehow or 
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other was alwayS' b^hiad hand. I al- 
ways thought him honesty and believe 
he would not willingly have injured liv- 
ing creature in any way. He was old, 
infirm, had lost some two or three of 
his fingers, and lived in such a liouse! 
It let in the rain upon him in his bed ; 
it was in danger of tumbling down 
upon him every high wind — indeed, 
part did fall in ; he only retired to the 
other part, as would tlie bravest gene- 
ral to his innermost fortress, waiting 
with patient fortitude the elements and 
the enemy to turn him out. Alas ! 
poor Farmer W.’s enemy was death. 
He was only ill about a week — the day 
before he died he knew his fate — it 
was the only time that any thing in 
tlie shape of lamentation ever C5caj)ed 
him*. “ I be indeed very sorry to die, 
for it’s a pleasant world sirreh/'' A 
pleasant world ! Had he lived a week 
he would have been in a priso;. — but 
that would have been scarcely worse 
than his own house. A pleasant 
world ! Hear this, you that with all 
appliances and means to boot,” know 
not how to pass one happy hour, vic- 
tims uf abundance and unthankfulness. 
A ])leasaut world ! The poof old man 
had iiev(*r been married ; and it was 
whimsical enough, but his happiness 
was absolutely envied by another. We 
had in our house an old woman, a 
cook ; it was not more than ten days 
or a fortnight before his death that he 
came to me upon the subject ; she had 
sent him a love-letter. I wish I had 
copied it, or kept the original, for, in- 
deed, he was willing enough to trans- 
fer it ; it was a real curiosity. This 
might have been the last trial of his 
patience ; but he would, I verily be- 
lieve, have borne that. She w^as an 
elderly virago, and soon after this gave 
as fair a specimen as f)ido, though not 
by dying, of Fu?'ens quid Jlcmina 
jiossit.'' I suppose her*pjission had 
become known, and ihe servants had 
bantered her upon the subject, as I saw 
her one day in the passage, with dis- 
hevelled hair and bare arms, fighting 
lustily with my man-servant. I thought 
I never saw a better Alecto without 
the necessity of dressing for the cha- 
racter. Poor Farmer W., had his evil 
fortune, ouFof spite for his imperturb- 
able happiness, victimized him to her 
tender afiections, it would have been 
like the sacrifice of the ancients, A 
lamb to |he Tempests.” Excusing the 
gender, Tempestatibus agnam,' 


I fear, Eusebius, you would for the 
moment have forgotten your clerical 
gravity and peace-making ; would have 
clapped your hands at the sport, for- 
getting that the man’s face was under- 
going no common mauling. 1 do not 
think the man would have objected to 
have seen the suflering transferred to 
yourself, Eusebius. For, not long af- 
terwards, he was not unwilling to put 
me forward in the post of danger. 1 
was returning one night from dining 
with a brother clergyman at some dis- 
tance ; we were going at a consider- 
able pace, probably nine or ten miles 
the hour ; we had lamps, and the man 
was sitting by my side. On turning 
from a by into the high road, the 
lamps threw a light into the hedge, 
which had a dry ditch, and in this 
were three or four stout-looking fel- 
lows, dressed as sailors, with horse 
pistols. 1 saw most distinctly two 
aimed at us, ; and I could not help 
saying to the man, We shall have it 
directly,” upon which he ducked dowm 
his head, that I might receive the 
whole charge. Perhaps he thought 
be had had enough in my service. 1 
should rather think the men were 
smugglers, and that a cottage near the 
turn gf tlie road was thei»depositary ; 
and it is not improbable they took us 
for excisemen. But there certainly 
was a highway robbery that night not 
many miles from that jilacc. 

Here 1 see my journal records an 
occurrence that made me very merry, 
and a foolish man very angry. 1 was 
sitting one day alone in my study, 
when a genteel-looking young man, 
who had come on horseback, was 
ushered in. He had a good address, 
and presented me a paper, which ho 
told me he wished to have explained — 
it was a prescription — and for me. 
He told me it had been scrutinized in 

every shop in the town of T , but 

nobody could make any thing of it. 
That his master had desired him to 
hire a horse, and bring it to me. He 
added that he had served many years in 
London in a very extensive concern, 
but he really had never seen so unin- 
telligible a prescription. I took it — 
looked at it — and thought 1 knew the 
writing, and went to look for a youth, 
a great wag, who then made one of my 
family. I shook my head, and gave 
it to him. He coloured a little, then 
burst into a laugh, and confessed that 
he was the physician. It appeared that 
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tbe village |^uckster was desirous of 
extending his business, and having in 
his shop a smart youth, his nephew, 
thought he might, by a little study, 
acquire the art of dispensing medi- 
cines. For this purpose the youth of 
the shop told his prospects to the 
young scholar, and begged a broken 
Dictionary, and consulted him upon 
names to put upon his jars. And I 
doubt not such a wilful jumble was 
made of it as would have puzzled Hip- 
pocrates. Upon this slender stock of 
knowledge, or rather mass of purposely 
accummulated ignorance, at the insti- 
gation of the scholar wag and his 
Dictionary, the dispensing of medi- 
cines was formally announced in yel- 
low gilt imitation letters, on a board, 
under the usual enumeration of a vil- 
lage huckster s dealings. The scholar 
now thought it time to put the acquir- 
ed knowledge to the test. He, there- 
fore, made out a pretended ])rcscrip- 
tion, and very well it was done ; and 
the more to disguise the matter, w ord- 
ed it as if from a Quaker’physician. 1 
need not say there were iraj)ossible in- 
gredients, in words, in short, that 
looked very like something. Thus 
prepared with the prescription, he put 
on a very gj^vc face, and proceeding 
to the huckster’s, stated with some ap- 
pearance of anxiety that I had been 
taken very ill, and that was to be made 
up immediately. The new Professor 
of Dispensing took it, and was puzzled, 
but dared not show his ignorance. 

" How soon will it be ready ? ” 
quoth the scholar. 

Oh, sir” (with some hesitation), 
in about an hour.” 

“ You are sure, then, you have the 
ingredients ? ” 

“ O yes, sir.” 

« AU?” 

Yes, sir,” reading. 

** Have you got that ? ” said the 
scholar, catching up a word. 

Not exactly, sir,” said the youth ; 
but something that will do as well.” 

Make as much baste as you can,” 
said the scholar ; and be sure you’re 
correct, for it’s a matter of life and 
death.” Thus saying, he left the 
shop. « 

The professor of medicine makes 
the best of hb way to the town of 
T— » to have the prescription made 
up, and great was hb astonishment to 
find all tbe druggbts as ignorant as 
tbeu upon a consul- 


tation of druggbts that the confidential 
shopman was sent out to me for ex- 
planation. 

Oil my return to the study, I told 
the wdiolc aflair, and could not help 
laughing as 1 told it. Hut it made 
the bustling liuckster, liaberdashcr, 
and dispenser of medicines extremely 
wroth. He came to me witli a face 
of great importance — How should 
he treat the matter ? ” 

** Laugh at it,” said I, « and give 
over the dispensing of mcdi' iiics.” 
This was only adding fuel to lire. 

Sir,” said he, ‘‘ it is a serious of- 
fence — guilty of forgery, sir.” 

“ Well, then,” s liil I, ‘Mvill yon 
transport or hang? (io home, my good 
mail, and learn to bear a joke, and to 
forgive youth for a little folly, though 
you may be the siilferer, and 1 think 
you may be very thankful that you are 
not a judge.” 

Thisr’ was the very ip: n who, as 
foreman to the iiujet broirrlit i.i 
felo de se against the ]>o(ir hnl, who 
liansfed liimselfin a fit of insanily. 

Tliis 3'oung scholar was a very great 
wag, a good tempered meriy fi‘llow, 
with siqiej^abundant spirits, and luit an 
atom of real harm in liirn. You would 
have rejoiced, l'hl^ebills, to iiave been 
his godfather. 1 have since learned 
that t.e used to provoke the farmers 
they rode by, by running in a (enter- 
ing fashion at their sides, and imitjiting 
the pac('s of their horses, cryiisg- as he 
stojijied, brown jiapcr, brown pajicr, 
brown payier and when they drew 
up, and olf again, changing the leg, so 
would he change his tune into “ Pota- 
toes, potatoes, potatoes.” They say 
lie so admirably ada])ted his tone, and 
hb footing to the animars paces, that 
it formed a very ludicrous cxhihilioii. 

ISluch of the condition of a jiarish 
may be learned from the state of llio 
churchyards.* When there is little 
respect for the* burial-place of the 
dead, there is but little decency and 
less affection among the living. So- 
ber, industrious habits make homes, 
and homes imply unity and a bond of 
love. Hence the beauty of the ex- 
pression, and of the feeling it inti- 
mates, To sleep with their fathers.” 
Some poor families pay the sexton an 
annual fee to trim and keep separate 
the graves of their relatives. Some, 
before death, are very careful about 
the exact spot where they iball lie, 
and make requests to their survivors 
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concerning the future condition of 
their graves. The separation by death 
is bad enough, but the desolation and 
grief of it is much lessened by thus 
connecting, by a continual care, the 
living and the dead. A parish of dis- 
orderly habits will show its character 
in the disregard of the dead. All is 
for the living, and for self. It augurs 
very ill of the feelings of a population 
■where you see bones uncovered, rank 
■weeds, and too often a pig in the 
churchyard. It shows that the ale- 
house is more frequented than the 
church. The neatness, and even beau- 
ty of the churchyards in many parts of 
Wales is very striking — flowers arc not 
only strewed over the graves, but they 
arc made to grow there, and cherished, 
and loved, and visited, as exhibiting, 
and offering to the affections some- 
thing of life both pleasing and beauti- 
ful, springing from, and, as it wore, 
partaking of the bodies of tlie dead. 

A due care for tlio dead surely mani- 
fests a due care for the living. Life 
itself is there most valued, the 

care is continued to the departed. I 
do not s])";ik of a mere siijierstitioii of 
riu^s, nor even of ])laeos ; ignorance 
and ])rkle may oriainate this, but of 
the eoniieeting deecnicies o^' life find 
death* In too many p.arts of Ireland 
life is little enough valued, but no 
Vviiere is more siq-erstition about 
burial-places, find the rites of deposit- 
ing the dead ; and this is kept up by 
the priests, wliose gadn it is ; but when 
the dead are de])ositod, little more is 
thought of thei^; bodies and bones, and 
in many instances it is as much as you 
can say tlwit they are deposited, for 
they are barely covered, I remember, 
ill the neighbourhood of Cork, step- 
ping over a stile into the coffin of a 
child. This could not happen with 
us. It is very shocking to observe the 
vast ceremony, the procession, and the 
howling, and the carrying the body 
superstitiously round certain places, 
and heaping up stones where they rest, 
and then to note the total unconcern 
about them afterwards. Their old 
burial-places are hideous to behold ; 
there is no attempt to keep the bones 
in the earth — skulls indeed often fill 
the places of fallen stones in a wall ; 
but there they seem placed as if they 
had never partaken of humanity. I 
once strongly felt disgust, in sketching 
among the mountains and lakes of 
Killamey. Mucruss Abbey, an old 


ruin, but still a burial-pl|Lce, was bad 
enough. The rats running in and out, 
and all around me, were tiuite ftight- 
ful. But I never can forget a scene at 
Aghadoe, a little ruined church in the 
mountains, commanding a superb view. 
The ground was strewed with bones 
and skulls. While I was drawing, a 
skull, but a few feet from me, moved 
about to and fro. I looked earnestly 
at the object, it had something living 
in it ; I tlirew a stone, and a rat ran 
out from the socket of the skull ; and 
hero I saw a pig crunching human 
bones. 1 loft the immediate burial- 
place, and seated myself on a little 
rising ground close by ; and while 
there I saw two men, one on horse- 
back, the other on foot, enter the 
burial-ground; — the man on horse- 
back held something before him, hang- 
ing on each side of the horse, as we 
see a butcher carry a calf. I was sur- 
prised to find when ho alighted that 
it was a hnnian being. It was a man ; 
he could not stand, and wfis lifted off 
and supported by the two others. 
They took him, half dragging, half 
lifting him, several times round the 
sacred i)recinets, stop])iiig at several 
sj)ots, and crossing themselves, and 
making him kneel. At one time, 
while so engaged, the poor sick man 
appeared to me to faint, and 1 thought 
he was dying. Upon this they shook 
him roughly, severely, and in spite 
of his want of animation, proceeded 
to certain rites. After this they threw 
him across the horse, the man mount- 
ed again, and they departed. I sup- 
pose they believed that certain saints 
have been buried in these places, and 
visiting their graves, and performing 
rites, or offering prayers thereat, to be 
tlic best cure for diseases. Whatever 
reverence they may have entertained 
for these particular spots, it is very 
evident there was none whatever for 
the remains of the departed, which 
were lying about, shamefully exposed, 
even for swdne to devour. 

In our churchyard, Eusebius, are 
one or two very old tombs, with all 
trace of letters obliterated ; not one 
person in the parish can tell whose 
they were, nor to what family they 
belonged. It is surprising that the 
actually legible inscriptions do not go 
very far back. Oh ! pride, pride ! 
the Pyramids themselves arS but a 
monument of your marriage with ob- 
livion ! Tell me, Eusebius, what 
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period the village stone-mason became 
the recorder-general of the virtues of 
our parishes? Happy would it he if 
their records told truth. If we might 
believe them, there never was profli- 
gate nor drunkard. When did they 
come in ? I ask — there is evidently no 
antiquity about them. The style of 
ornament and the verse are ail of one 
age, and we have now notliing but re- 
petitions. At what period in our 
chureh ornaments did the vices yield 
to the angels? Tomb-stones and 
ceilings arc now all angelic. Where 
formerly would have been the deform- 
ed and ugly visages of demons and the 
vices, suspended as it were like scalps 
or trophies hung in token of victory 
obtained over them, we have now but 
winged and smiling cherubims — smil- 
ing, I shoidd say with the exception 
of tomb-stones, where they too often 
weep, and wipe their eyes against their 
white wings, very like pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. All these designs and all 
the verses seem from one head, I wdll 
not say brain. It is a pity they are 
so vile, for they oficr perpetually 
temptation to the wit and mockery of 
the idle, and create a sort of profana- 
tion. When did the dynasty of the 
vices make room for that of child- 
angels ? It is strange that, go where 
you will, you sec but little variety 
in the compositions. One thing I 
have observed, that there arc more 
handsome tomb- stones erected for 
children and young persons generally 
than for older persons — more for 
mothers than for fathers. This is 
cuiious. They arc perhaps more ob- 
jects of admiration to women than to 
men. They make them of more im- 
portance. The great and the learned 
publish memoirs of the dead, and the 
knowledge that they shall have such 
record is often a consolation, or at 
least a subjcct'of congratulation to the 
distinguished dying. The poor have 
nothing but the tomb-stone, and the 
poetry of the stone-mason — poor ho- 
nour, and worse comfort ! Yet such as 
it may be, it was offered by a mother 
— Don’t be dowm-bearted, Jocky,” 
said Betty Drew to her lingering boy, 
** don’t be down-hearted, thou shalst 
have the partiest head-stone in all the 
yard, and I’ll get thee a vass or’n.” 
What the verse was I will not make a 
mockeiy by quoting. But the best 
specimen of vulgar poetry I ever met 
with, and the best notion concerning it. 


was in a stage-coach some years ago. 
The manner of the parties would have 
delighted you, Eusebius. Youwmuld 
have travelled on with them many a 
mile beyond your place of destination, 
as Coleridge once did, who was travel- 
ling to the city of B to deliver 

lectures which had been announced, 
but meeting with an original cliaraeter 
in the coach, he went tliroiigh the city 
where his audience was assembled, 
and passed on far into Wales ; so I 
think, Eusebius, your travels would 
have been extended. There was in 
the coach a very respectable-looking 
old man, plainly hut neatly dressed, 
wearing a short brow'ii wig. He was 
probably some retired small trades- 
man. He w as a native of Salisbury, 
as ho told us, and there had j)robably 
spent his years up to manhood. In 
the coach there happened to he a fel- 
low-tcwnsnian, and nmch was the talk 
about old ac(jualntances, and enquiries 
of births, dcatiis. rnurriagos, incidents, 
and fortunes of the inhabitaius. And 
I wonder very much what’s become,” 
said he, of Tom Groves ?” 

Oh ! I remember him well, a w^as 
a high fellow, and a was a very pretly 
poet ; I never shall forget the night 
before a left Salisbury ; wo met to- 
gether, it W'as a parting meeting like, 
and a sang a song of his own making, 
and paid the prettiest compliment to 
Salisbury iii’t,” 

1 was desirous to learn both the eoni- 
pliment and the poetry, and asked the 
old gentleman if he could favour us 
with the song. 

No,” said ho, I can't; I don't re- 
collect more than the last verse, and 
that I sh^dl never forget.” 

“ Pray, favour ns,” said I. 

“ Well, then,” said he, putting him- 
self bolt upright, and assuming an air 
of poetical and allectiouatc dignity, “it 
was this, — 

Farewell ^lisbury, farewell. 

Farewell Salisbury for ever, 

You’ve got a church and steeple too. 

Like any knife and fork,'* 

Your risible muscles would have 
been in full activity, Eusebius. 

Now, if you bid me go back to my 
parish, you know I am on the coach, 
and how difficult it is, nay impossible, 
to get down as long as the steeds 
choose to go on, so you must even 
content yourself with such matters as 
a stage-coach affords. A friend was 
writing me the other day who tra- 
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veiled not long ago an outside passen- 
ger with O'Connell. Tliere was pre- 
sent a dull English farmer, who spoke 
not too respectfully of the Emerald 
Isle ; and asked why the potatoes 
should be so much better there. 

“ I’ll tell you,” said O’Connell, 
making up his mouth, as the song says, 
« ril tell you, and I’d just advise you 
to follow tlie plan ; we plant boiled po- 
tatoes, and then you see they come up 
hot and ready for eating.” 

I am not certain, added my friend, 
that the farmer did not believe him. 
It is only last week, Eusebius, that, in 
travelling outside a coacii, 1 was much 
amused by a discussion between a 
Mancliestcr spimiei- or weaver, or 
soiiiething of that kind, and a work- 
man at a coach mamifactoiy in Ihe 
neighbourhood. The latter w'as de- 
cidedly a sot, but then ho was a mem- 
ber of the Temperance Sociciy ; the 
other was as sober as a slice]), and was 
a tee-totiillcr, Tlic temperance man 
took little, but then it was often, for 
it was whenever he could, and certain 
whvMievcr we c-tojiped, and consc(pieiit- 
ly was not long a mateli in argument 
fjr the tce-lotaller. 1, therefore, to 
pn)voke tiie coutrjst, strongly recom- 
mended the temp* ranee man to he- 
eoiiie a too-totaller. This llattered the 
other, who eyed me shrew’dly, then in 
a dialect jicculiar to Manchester I suj)- 
j»ose, asked me if 1 w as not myself a 
tee-totaller. I told him no — that I 
had no need. He argued w ith me not 
badly, for lie was sensible ; but as lie 
showed a very narrow bigotry, and 1 
thought it belonged more to a class 
than the man, it struck me the more. 
He descanted fluently on the intem- 
perance of tlie ago, and particularly 
among the higher orders, in their pri- 
vate houses. 1 have no doubt, wdiat- 
ever, that he thinks nearly every man 
of independent fortune is literally 
drunk every day. spoke with 

horft)r of the hampers of wine -which 
he saw daily carried to the houses of 
the rich. He seemed to tliink the 
higher orders and the wealthy were 
particularly marked out for Almighty 
vengeance for this their besetting sin. 
As he spoke of himself as belonging 
to a strict religious society, I remind- 
ed him that wine was not forbidden 
by the scriptures ; that indeed it ap- 
peared to me rather of the nature of 
sin to deny any of God's bounties, be- 
cause wicked persons did not know 


how to use without abusing them. 
And his answer showca me at once 
a difficulty that the tee-totallers fall 
into, and I could not but wonder at 
the deception and duplicity Avith which 
I found it overcome. He said that 
the wine mentioned in the Bilde was 
not an intoxicating liquor, and that a 
preacher at Mancliestei' had invented 
a similar wine for the use of the sacra- 
ment. I, however, much admired the 
resolution of the man, and his forti- 
tude in bearing the banter of associ- 
ates, and, travelling as he did many 
miles, the difficulty in his station of 
life of finding Avelcome quarters. I 
could not liel]) thinking no quid 
nimis” -would be as proper a cau- 
tion to tlie tec-totallcrs as to the 
Temperance Society. A very sensi- 
ble elderly geiillomaii, who, from his 
front seat on the coach, licard our 
conversation, when Ave descended to 
Avalk up a steep hill, put the plain 
sense of the matter to liirn eloquently, 
and much better than I did ; and, as it 
puzzled liim, I hope he learned there- 
from a little charity. I once gave 
myself some credit for very (juietly 
putting doAvn a noisy turbulent young 
man wdiom I was travelling Avi’th — it 
Avas during the heats of the Reform 
question. There w'ere three unedu- 
cated men, perhaps of some small 

business at the town of M ; 

two were good-tempered mirtlifiil 
young men, but the otlier was the 
orator of the company. He swagger- 
ed very largely, and his gibberish w'as. 
not very uncommon ; but he spoke of 
matters of history, and put them to- 
gether in such a jumble, defying chro- 
nology and all truth, that 1 could not 
help asking him if he had ever read 
any history. He hesitated ; I showed 
him why I thought he never could 
have read any. He admitted he never 
had. His friends bantered him great- 
ly, though they were of his way of 
thinking, and advised him by all means 
to maintain his principles and opinions, 
but never to tell about them, and never 
to argue again. Tlie man, in a rage, 
bolted oflP tlie coach, and said he Avould 
rather walk the remaining eleven 
miles than sit with any of us, and so 
he did. An elderly man, who had sat 
next to him, and been silent, thanked 
me for defeating the town orator. 

And now, my dear Eusebius, I 
really will draw nearer home, for the 
next hero of my tale, if he be not of 
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my own, shalj. be of the next parish. 
He was — ^but let me begin from the 
beginning. On mounting the stage- 
coach I found two very different look- 
ing characters. The one was a stunt- 
ed, sickly, meagre, feverish -com- 
plexioned man, about thirty years of 
age, a sample of the forced product of 
the manufacturing population ; the 
other a robust, halo old man, j>ast 
sixty. I shouhl have judged him to 
be an honest industrious farmer, but 
he was in fact nothing more than a 
common labourer ; but he was upon a 
journey of some irnportance, and had 
on liis best. Their ver}'^ clothes were 
in contrast, and bespoke their charac- 
ters. The one wore black, but shabby, 
of an affectedly genteel cut, redolent 
of the town club and of the fumes of 
the beer shop. The dress of the old 
man was of the old rustic iiishion, or 
rather of no fashion at all — plain and 
clean ; none but Sabbath suns had 
shone upon it for years, and it bf‘ro 
the Sabbath air of truth and honesty, 
marking the outer charictcrin the inner 
man. The mechanic, when I seated 
myself, resumed the talk, which I can 
readily believe he had had i)rctty 
much to himself. It was of liberty, of 
tyranny, the oppression of the poor by 
the rich, political economy, and march 
of intellect. 1 conbmted myself with 
asking him one simple tjuestion — If ho 
was worse off than his father? He 
couldn’t say he wis. Upon this the 
old man remarked, that he didn’t 
know much about what had been said 
of the people and the groat oi)prc\'ssing 
them ; but he supposed there always 
was and always would be rich and 
poor, and that an industrious man 
might still do very well, if he would ; 
that he had been a labourer all his life, 
and had brought up a fiimily upon his 
earnings ; that his father wah a labour- 
er before him, and Ais father too, and 
he never heard that either father or 
grandfather, or those that were before 
them, were better off than himself. He 
tliQpght what was said in the Psalms 
was very true, and that lie was old 
enough to repeat it : — I have been 
y6ung and now I am old, yet saw I 
never the righteous man forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread.” I was 
delighted with the honest contented 
agiicultuiist labourer, and directed all 
my attention to him, and 1 am glad I 
did so ; he greatly interested me. Eu- 
sebius would have been his sworn 
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friend for life. I asked him why he 
was leaving his native village. He 
gave me the following account — the 
story surely justifies the old man’s 
quotation : — He had had an only 
brother, who, when young, was obli- 
ged to leave the parish for the usual 
cause for wliicli, before the new i)oor 
laws threw the burden and disgrace 
solely on tlio mother, so many yoiing 
and healtliy labourers have left their 

homes. His brot!ier went to II , was 

engaged in various employments, till 
at length lie kept a pot-house. He 
married, made money, and had little 
or no intercourse vitli his relations. 
He had no cliildrcn. The man (lied 
suddenly, but as he had left every 
thing he had to his wife, tlic poor la- 
bourer had nothing but a pair of gloves 
for attending his brother’s funeral, 
and for hi'^ walk of upwards of seventy 
miles, and back, (hu* ov(‘iiing wlien 
he had retui-ued from liis lahour. and 
was sitting vitl* his wife at his door 
in the village (d’ S , he was sur- 

prised by a visit from his brother’s 
widow, who bad been ])ut dowil near 
the vilLigo by the coach. Siie was 
very kiiul to them, and s«iid she was 
come to sj>ond a day or two v. Ith them. 
Dming which lime she treated them 
liaudsemely, and going away, gave 
him a guinea, c.nd a caution not to n*- 
ceive any papers that might be s“ut 
him. He t! ought this very (aid, be- 
cause, during his brother’s life elie had 
not takc'ii any iK»ticc of them. Veiy 
soon after this she cani'^ aga.in, and 
brought a man 'with her — it was her 
husband, she 'was married again, and 
pretended she cam(; to introduce her 
new liusband to her friends. But now 
she talked about busy people, and told 
the old man she would bo a friend to 
him, but lie muNf on no acconnt re- 
ceive any papers or letters ; and if any 
peo])le should come to him, he had 
bettor not tall^ to them. Thi^ ho 
thought very strange, but the 'wdiolo 
matter was soon out. There had been 
some delay in finding out wdiere the 
old mrin lived, and the woman would 
not tell. The fact was tliis — it is truo 
the widow had been left all the pro- 
perty, which at the time of bequeathing 
was in money, and I believe amounted 
to nearly six thousand pounds. After- 
wards land had been bought therewith, 
and houses built on it, consequently^ 
the property being now freehold, the 
will was ineffective^ and the labourer 
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was the heir-at-law. Very soon after 
the man’s death, the carpenter who 
built the houses, hearing that all was 
left to the widow, and not being skill- 
ed in law, or not aware of the actual 
state of the case, thought the widow, 
with some sixteen well-tenanted houses, 
and which he had himself built, would 
be no bad speculation ; and finding 
her, for reasons best known to herself, 
nothing loath, he married her. We 
cannot lament that he had his reward, 
1 will not detail, for I do not suffi- 
ciently remember, the many plots and 
contrivances the couple made to retain 
the property ; but the honest lawyer 
who made the will found out the right 
owner, this poor honest labouring man. 

He had been to II once on the 

subject, and believed ho was then going 
to take possession of the property, as 
tlie lawyer had sent for him for that 
purpose. 1 could not but greatly ad- 
mire the man’s modest tem])eratc views, 
lie told me sirnj)ly, {^s I fjuestioned 
him hoAv he should live during his 

stay at 11 , and it was witli that 

j)ntdc)it economy which had been his 
h.ibit, nor did Jus new fortune set it 
a^i(h*. But what ])lease(l me most in 
him was his iiitenlion to jmovide fur a 
sister wlio was not very well off in the 
world. He spnlic of her several limes 
with affection — said he was glad, for 
her sake, tliat his sons could do with- 
out help, and may be would be better 
off tlian tJioy had been as labourers ; 
but if it pleased God to cliange bis 
and their condition, it was not for him 
to dispute it ; but his sister w'as in 
want, and it was a great thing to he en- 
abled to help her. And though his bro- 
ther’s wife had endeavoured to defraud 
him, he spoke of her not only with no 
asperity, but made excuses for her — 
lier husband’s real intentions, and her 
extraordinary temptation — and said he 
should like to do for her what was 
right. It is some years since this oc- 
curred. I think I can yet learn what 
became of the g ood worthy creature ; 
and I am sure, Eusebius, will not let 
me rest till 1 do. 

Now, you have seen jibove why the 
carpenter married, and in my former 
letter I showed yon other motives ; last 
week I met with one quite new. I 
went to visit a poor aged couple who 
were both in bed, and suffering from 
the influenza. I thought it would have 
gone hard with them both, but they 
recovered : and I found the old woman 


alone." 1 asked for her husband. He 
was better than herself and uncom- 
mon cross. 

« Oh, so much the better,” said I ; 
" it’s a sign he’s getting well ; and 
you know,” I added, “ you married 

for iro?'se as well as for .” ■ 

I married, to be sure 1 did,” said 
she ; but I no more wanted a hus- 
band than you do ; but you sec I’d a 
little shop and was up in years, and 
Tom Young lodged here, and was in 
debt to the shop, and wouldn’t paj'^ 
rent, and wouldn’t go out — so I thouglit 
a man could turn Iiim out, and so I mar- 
ried to turn out Tom Young.” 

1 fear 1 am in great disgrace with 
some very good ladies with whom tlie 
other day 1 walked through our vil- 
lage. Wliile they were shocked to see 
some children, as they said, lying about 
in idleness (they were, strictly speak- 
ing, infants, none exceeding six years 
of age), and threatened the parish with 
an infant school, I was delighted with 
the natural education that was going 
on, and, as I doubted nut, with the 
equal active growth of mind and body. 
1 urged my companions to a little more 
observation. W e took several turns, 
and noticed the children, without their 
observing us. Wo saw manj^, they 
were near their own homes, and em- 
ployed as children generally arc when 
wo choose to call them idle ; some wore 
heaping up piles of dirt, some enclo- 
sing little circles of their own making 
with stones, some caressing dogs, some 
even fondling pigs ; ducks, geese, 
donkeys, and children formed a social 
community in which there appeared a 
good understanding, and, barring that 
of invention, no very great dissi- 
milarity of tastes. 1 said they 
were not far from their homes ; it 
is true we did not see the tie, or wo 
may say the tether (and by them haj)- 
pily it was not felt as such) that still 
bound them all to their mother’s care. 

They were within hearing, and who 
can doubt that the mother’s watchful- 
ness made that sense acute ? the child- 
ren were sensible of maternal protec- 
tion, and were not both mothers and 
children the better for that ? Parental 
solicitude, and infant reliance, arc the 
great springs of affection. Thus that 
best feeling of our nature was not dor- 
mant but growing. They were in in- 
fantine play with all dumb creatures, 
and there was nature’s lesson of hu- 
manity, to love all things. Ignorant 
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even of the very dust of the earth» 
they were enquiring into its properties^ 
and learning to apply the very stones 
to use. Nature, again, was bringing 
up these incipient artisans, and teach- 
ing them the use of the best of tools, 
theii* own hands. Curiosity, our hu- 
man instinct, was busy, but never over- 
worked — ^they were neither pushed nor 
pinched to keep themselves awake, but 
just when it was required, fell into a 
growing sleep, that nothing could dis- 
turb, when the}" were laid aside on a 
bit of grass under a wall. But they 
arc such dirty things,” said one ; 

earth dirt, my good lady, may soil 
your silks, but will not hurt their skins ; 
it is congenial, they and you were 
made of it, and will return to it, and 
will not be much the worse for a little 
acquaintance with it now. Flowers 
spiing from it, good grows out of it, 
and for ought we know, the beasts that 
roll in it do it from a wise instinct.” 

Then they make such a noise.” 

Oh, that is their instinct too — look 
at their chests, how good it is for their 
lungs, and every breath they draw is 
the pure unconfined breath of heaven.” 

But they might be learning some- 
thing.” “ They are learning every 
thing. We dignify systems only by 
the term education. Every thing that 
passes before a child is a part of edu- 
cation ; whatever it sees, hears, feels, 
though there bo neither master normis- 
tress present to mis-direct the tongue 
to mimicry, and the hands to antics ; 
and then they are happy, that is a 
great gain, a certain gain for the pre- 
sent, and happiness keeps whole and 
sound both health and temper.” But 
1 have seen quite little children, sir, 
taught so much, and made so clever.” 

Very true, my good lady, you have 
seen what they have learned, but you 
have not seen what they have unlearn- 
ed for the acquirement. You may be 
sure that children may be made to 
learn many things, and to astonish by 
their progress, but it is always at the 
expense of some other power. They 
can but learn, and if, as I believe, they 
are alwayslearning, you are butchang- 
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ing the objects ; and are you quite sure, 
in so doing, that you furnish the best, 
and that no function of body or mind is 
left sluggish, and hereafter may become 
diseased ? and I believe you will cer- 
tainly destroy the power of self-educa- 
tion by substituting jmur own, and 
self-education has ever produced the 
greatest men. Besides, you may force 
the appetite and ruin the stomach, by 
constantly overloading it, and do you 
really think the brain a less delicate 
organ ? 

Shoe the horse, and shoe the mare, 

But let colt and child 

Go free and wild, 

And both of them go bare, go bare. 

There is a time for taking up both ; 
a kind mother and tender nature are 
the best teachers for all till six or seven 
years of age, and that is the earliest at 
which they can be lirought to school 
with impiiiiily, leaving the good out 
of the question. But you are aj)t to 
injure the parents too ; yon remove 
watchfulness from them, and reliance on 
them, from the children, and you make 
both sclfisli. i>trrimfs?'s relieve the 
mother from maternal care, and chil drcii 
arc taught to look up to and to admire 
strangers, the very reverse in manner 
from their parents — and then may in 
vain be told from the surest authority, 
* To honour their father and mother ; ’ 
and I think the admirable reason may 
be added, ‘ that their days may he 
long in the land,’ for of a truth, this 
forcing liot-bed system tends gTe«itly 
to shorten life. Upon this subject, I 
have met with some very sensible re- 
marks, in a little treatise by an Ame- 
rican, Amariah Brigham, M.D. It 
furnishes some very curious facts, and 
is very well worth the attention of pa- 
rents, and those engaged in the edu- 
cation of children.* ” 

Children, from their earliest age, are 
objects of great interc*st to me, for they 
move me to wonder and admire. It 
is the state of whose actual feelings 
there can be no record; for the 
grown man remembers them not. 
None are more mistaken than those 
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• I have copied from this treatise a table, taken from a late work of M. Friedlandcr, 
dedicated to M. Guizot. It must be remembered that education has much engaged the 
attention of the most learned and distinguished men. “ From the highest antiquity 
we have this rule,” says M. Friedlandcr, “ that mental instruction ought not to com- 
mence before the seventh year.” He gives the following table of hours of rest and 
labour 
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ivlio consider children as little men and 
women. They are a mystery. Imi- 
tative creatures^ they have a power of 
mimicry in common with parrots, and 
may be taught like them to give wise 
answers and yet be no wiser, to be as 
vain and conceited of their pet-good- 
ness and acquirements. Many such 
have I seen who have grown up with 
that in their hearts that the parrot has 
but in his tongue, pretty Poll, pretty 
Poll,” wlierever they went, or what- 
ever they did. Once being at P 

for a little recroation and sea-air, al- 
ways taking an interest in children, I 
could not resist the temptation that 
olFored of walking into an infant school. 

1 afterwards made some imperfect 
notes of the proceedings — they were 
more ridiculous than 1 can describe, 
for the manner cannot be well given 
in writing. The school was very full, 
the children very small. Thorc was 
present then only one school- mistress 
and two or three visitors to see the 
sight. The children were on raised 
benches, one behind the other. It 


seemed to be thought necessary to 
teach them their own bddily existence 
first, for they had not a limb or joint 
which they were not called upon to 
name and put into antics, and all to 
music, without which hereafter they 
will scarcely be able to use their hands 
or feet. Wesley complained that 
Satan had the best tunes, and vowed 
to take them from him. The female 
teachers at infant schools make the 
same complaint against Love, and have 
no hesitation in robbing Love's secre- 
tary, Tom Moore ; who certainly would 
not know himself among the new race 
of Cupids. The melody chosen on 
this occasion was, Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms,” man- 
ufactured as follows for infant use. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous 
than the antics going on, suiting the 
action to the word, and exhibiting by 
twisting, slapping., turning every nam- 
ed and iiameable part of their bodies, 
wliile^they sang, the mistress leading 
off with a look of extraordinary en- 
dearment. 


“ Connj here, little boys, show your two little hands, 

And your two little feet [a great scuffle here], upon which F)al>y stands, 

T\>o arms and two elbows, and [with a jerk] two little wrists ; 

Come heiul up your knuckles, and make little fists,’’ &c. &c. 

Here it went on to hips and other joints, but I do not recollect the lines, till 
“ ’Tis the gift of kind heaven for us to enjoy, 

So he thankful to heaven, my dear baby hoy.” 


The universal action at the word 
heaven was very extraordinary, 11 
tlicir little hands were lifted up, an 
])ointing to a corner of the room 
(where were their hats and bonnets), 
and great emphasis was laid on the 
word heaven, and a pause, that all 
might regularly shoulder their arms,” 
as the soldier, to show “ how fields 
were won.” The corner was the ob- 
ject of universal direction. Henceforth 
to put a child there must he an idle 
threat ; so there is something new 


under the sun.*’ But what peculiar 
ideas of celestial happiness must the 
urchins have, when hereafter (if such 
naughty books sljould ever reach their 
hands), they read of the supreme bliss 
of Master John Horner, who, we are 
informed “ sat in a corner eating Ins 
Christmas pie ; ” and it will be long be- 
fore they separate their notion oi piety 
from this transaction. Here it must 
he lamented that inexorable rhyme 
inculcated an exclusive creed, both of 
enjoyment and thankfulness. Poor 


Age. 

Hours of 

Hours of 

Hours of 

Hours of 

Sleep. 

Exercise. 

Occupation. 

Repose. 

7 

9 to 10 

10 

1 

4 

8 

9 

9 

2 

4 

9 

9 

8 

3 

4 

10 

8 to 9 

8 

4 
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11 
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12 
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6 

6 

4 

13 

8 

5 

7 

4 

14 
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4 

Id 

7 

4 

9 

4 
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Tom Moore,'* the facetious, the ever not have been amiss, though the advice 
juvenile. maSt be again sacrificed to is certainly extraordinary as coming 
the idol of infantism, for the next from him, but being the only of the 
singing bout is from his « Fly not kind, should not have been omitted ; 
yet," The infant hopes begin to “ Fly not yet." It is true, winged 
rise, and boys and girls are taught Cupids fly early, but it is not just the 
to aspire to mutual aid, co-operation, hour ; as yet tlieir views of settlement 
and assistance through life, as pro- are prospective ; their mistress lead- 
per; “ helps-mcet" to each other, ing olf as before, all, either mock- 
Here, I think, the cautionary com- pounding, stamping, or washing, 
mencement of Moore's original would 

“ Years’ hence, perhaps, some of us may be 
A mason good, of high degree," &c. &c. 

Boi/8. “ We build." 

Girls. “ We wash.’* 

Together. ** Then, since we both are useful made, 

Let’s tiw to give each other aid. 


As we are 

After this compliment to the teacher, 
some of the little ones began to yawn ; 
some would have been asleep in two 
moments, but the active teacher rush- 
ed forward to the most somnolent, and 
by a little pushing up, and poking, 
and crying “ come, my little dfear.<," 
hurried them into some new contor- 
tions of learning. But in .spite of all 
exertions, some gave up the matter, 
and fell ott' into most palpable sleep. 
Tiiesc, as fast as they fell, were tum- 
bled into a large basket, where they 
looked so pretty that the teacher could 
not avoid, in a most pathetic nianner, 
showing them to the visitors most 
doatingly, but rather after the manner 
adopted at minor theatres, exelainiing 
witli clasped hands, Poor little dear 
darlings ; ” and now there entered a 
tall and rather slender gentleman in 
black— with a very mea.siired step be 
walked to the middle of the room, and 
there stood as in meditation. There 
was the most benignant expression 
possible in his countenance, particu- 
larly about the mouth ; the chin was a 
trifle forward, and the face thrown 
back, so that the highest school 
form should have the fullest advan- 
tage of his encouraging smile. His 
eyes were not so visible, being nearly 
covered by their lids, as if he saw only 
through his eye-lashcs. The Bible 
was" under his right arm — his hands 
clasped, and just delicately touching 
his black kerseymeres on the right, the 
right leg being somewhat advanced. 

I should imagine he was studying the 
most aflhetionate and clear manner of 
address ; for, after a short pause, he 
spoke very slowly, and in a most soft 
and bewitching tone, thus Now, 


taught to do.’’ 

are there any very, very good little 
children who can tell me what was that 
pretty, pretty, prfjtty text of my ser- 
mon Bie hist Sabbath 

Olio scpieaked out, “ from Timothy," 
then all followed instantly in all the 
aseeiiding scale of infantine voices, in- 
terrupted only by one or two from 
bigger lubberly boys out of their 
places. It might be noted tlms, ob- 
serve the Sipieiik ascends as in the 
small pipes of the organ : — From 
Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, Timo- 
thy, Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, 
Timothy, Timothy." 

Here the gentleman intorjiosed — 

Yes, rny good little children, it Avas 
from Timothy, the 3d chajiter, 2d 
ejiistle to Timothy, ^ Ail scri])tarc is 
given by inspiration, &l*. and i-s pro- 
fitable fur doctrine, fur i’e})roof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteons- 
ness." Now, it must be manifest, 
that there was not one infant present 
who could possibly understand any 
Avord whatever of that text ; it was 
utterly thrown aAvay upon them. So 
the gentleman proceeds with increased 
atfahilily — ‘‘ Noav, who is there, my 
good children, A^'ho can tell me any 
thing about Timothv, — who is Timo- 
thy ?•’ 

Hero the children squeaked as be- 
fore, the a being very broad, “ an 
angel, an angel, an angel, an angel, 
an angel, an angel, an angel." 

Here the gentleman was some- 
what puzzled himself, and said, with 
hesitation, “ No— yes— not exactly, 
yet we hope all good boys and girls 
will be angels. Timothy was a very, 
very good boy, and now wouldn’t you, 
my dear little children, wish to be like 
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Timothy ? Timothy was a very good 
boy, and when he died he went to 
Hea — ; but tell me, where did he go?*’ 
Then the children, as before, their 
liands thrust out towards the corner 
of the room — Yeven, ycven, yeven, 
yeven, yeven, yeven, yeven ! ” 

Gentleman, with great solemnity. 
Yes, to heaven. Then, whom must 
you obey, if you would go there too ? ” 
Children, as before, — Timothy, 
Timothy, Timothy, Timoth}^, Tinio- 
tliy, Timothy, Timothy, Timothy.” 

Gentleman — Oh, no, no, no, no ; 
not Timothy, my dear children, wo 
must obey this” — holding up the liook. 

This is, indeed, wretched inanity; 
shall i go on ? The poor little chil- 
dren: could learn nothing here, but 
might have unlearnt much. Better 
indeed for them to have been witli 
thei;- mothers, or with the dog, the 
eat, the pig, or the donkey, or u.aking 
mud ])ies in the road, or muddling in 
)mddles — any thing better than thus 
iinhumaniziiig human creatures. I 
have not the sliglitr'st doubt of the 
gotd intcnlioii.> of these toacliors, but 
I l/i‘^{.tch people who encourage these 
things to examine for themselves, and 
turn lolly out of <lie infant sehool- 
room, it they mu>t have eue. 

After tl-.e departiue of the gentle- 
man. the female teacher resumed her 
(iflk'ial duties, and terminated them in 
ji very extraordinary manner. It is 
not usual to sec infants in orders — but 
so it was. 

Teacher — Now whieli of these 
good little ehildren ahull he reivarded 
by reading* prayers ?” 

“ I, 1, 1, I, I,” exclaimed several 
voices — a little girl about four years 
of age was chosen. She was lifted to 
kneel on a chair, in advance of the rest, 
with her hands properly ])hieed to- 
gether by the teficher. A little boy was 
made to stand at her side to enact the 
clerk, and say amen. What tiie prayer 
was I have no idea, for the child could 
barely speak — it sounded little better 
than a continued ta, ta, ta, ta, — but 
as the clerk knew when to put in his 
amen, and the children to followr him, 
1 dare say it was intelligible to them. 
Now this is positively bad — prayer. 


which should be taught and exercised 
in humility, and to remedy defects of 
the heart, should never be made the 
reward of vanity or (luickness of un- 
derstanding ; no, not even the reward 
of goodness. Prayer necessarily dis- 
claims all merit, consequently all re- 
ward. 

Now, my dear Eusebius, I have 
given you three Parochials, 1 can give 
you no more. If you are desirous of 
looking more nicely into these matters, 
come and spend a month with me ; but 
remember, I cannot put you in au- 
thority, and above all things, be on 
your good behaviour, for there are 
here many quite wise enough to make 
the silly boy’s answer — you know 
the story — the stately Hector, riding 
through the village, with his, servant 
behind him, met silly (ieorge in his 
new clothes, and jocularly asked him. 
Well, George, and who clothes 
you so finely to day ?” 

The same as your honour,” quotli 
George, ^Uhe parish.” 

The servant could nt help laughing, 
(jreorge is rather sharp upon your 
lionoiir.” 

Go,” said the Rector, and ask 
him if he will come and live w ith me ; 
1 w'ant a fool. " 

John goes, but silly George is a 
match for him too. Looking him up 
in the face, he re])lics — “ What I art 
thee going away ? ” 

No,” said julin. 

Then,” rejilied poor Gcoi'ge, “fell 
thy master the parish can’t atford to 
keep d^ ee of ns.” 

Ah ! Eusebius, Eusebius, we wrrito 
pa[)ers, and make wise remarks, and 
set ourselves up as judges, and sec the 
follies of others more readily than 
tiieir virtues and good intentions, 
which, 1 doubt not, are many, and 
might perhaps weigh down our own, 
if we did not ourselves hold the scales. 
Here have 1 shown my foolishness to 
you, and you, out of your kindness, to 
the w^orld. Never mind, we shall not 
want many to keep m in countenance. 
It is very true, that “ if all fools v ore 
white caps w e should, all look, like a 
flock of geese.” 

Farewell. 
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THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 


/fHE national rejoicing at the defeat 
of the . Westminster Radicals shows, 
tp- demonstration, what is in the na- 
tional heart. Within our recollection 
no choice or a representative ever 
caused so anxious a suspense for the 
short time during which it 'was unde- 
cided ; certainly no election ever 
brought out, more eagerly, bitterly, 
and scandalously, the whole virulence 
of the revolutionists ; and as certainly 
none ever gave them a more signal 
overthrow. Radicalism had all the 
advantage of the ground ; Conserva- 
tism was wholly taken by surprise. 
Tlie faction had coolly prepared all 
their measures ; and their demand of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s resignation w’as 
merely the result of that preparative. 
His acquiescence was unexpected by 
the majority of his old Westminster 
friends. His principles, excepting in 
personal points of aversion to the vul- 
gar insolence of tho O’Connell ty- 
ranny, and his extreme disgust for the 
mendicant himself, were scarcely 
known. On the whole, his dchance 
of the faction whom he had so long 
led, was regarded as the sure precur- 
sor of his downfal. 

We have no idea of panegyrizing 
Sir Francis Burdett. For many a 
year we liave been compelled to re- 
sist the hasty and hazardous concep- 
tions which lie propagated through 
the people. Even in his present 
change, we have no more considera- 
tion for the individual than we should 
have for any other man, merely on 
the evidence that his eyes were opened 
at last, that he had abjured his early 
follies, and been made aware, in his 
mature understanding, of the public 
perils which he had laughed at in his 
youth. If the triumph now gained had 
hogsoi merely the triumph of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett we should not have thought 
it worth more congratulation than that 
of fhe accession of any other vigorous 
mind to the general muster-roll of the 
national Cause. 

But we now have Sir Francis Bur- 
dett advocating the permanency of the 
monarchy, the vigour of the laws, the 
^gtibordination of the populace, and the 
integrity of the constitution ! In liis 
address to his sup^rters for West- 
minster he applauds them for their 


exertions in tho cause of ‘‘ our well- 
established and long proved institu- 
tions, under which,’* he adds, we 
have enjoyed more real liberty, more 
general prosperity, accumulated more 
reverence in the world, and advanced 
further in the progress of civilisation, 
than ever fell to the lot of any people 
in former times, or is, as he sincerely 
believes, the lot of any other nation in 
the present day ! ” He loftily pro- 
nounces that the grand object of his 
present struggle is, — to maintain 
those advantages unimpaired, though 
not unimproved ; ” and concludes by 
protesting against its being considered 
in any degree “ a personal question.” 
No. The name or interests of any 
candidate are of no iiTij)ortan<*c com- 
pared witli the great cause, which is 
reither more nor less than the ]jrescr- 
vation of the laws and the constitution 
of England.” 

It was tliis declaration which con- 
quered for Sir Francis Burdett, and, 
let our words be marked, hi th s de- 
claration any man will conquer whom 
his countrymen believe to have ability 
enough to fight their battle in Parlia- 
ment, and sincerity enough to keep 
his faith to the end. W c say that there 
is a fund of piilitical virtue and politi- 
cal courage in the heart of England 
which has not been exhausted, how- 
ever it may have been concealed ; we 
say that there is scarcely a spot of 
Eiiglanil, howevci barren to the eye, 
ill which there is not a mine of ster- 
ling patriotism underneath. We say 
that the man who casts a despairing 
eye upon the people of England sees 
not, because passion or petulanc?, ti- 
midity or laziness, raise a mist before 
his eye. The vigour is there, if ho 
has but the sense to acknowledge it 
or the heart to glow with it. This is 
human nature, not merely in England, 
but in every nation and age of man- 
kind. There never was an instance 
in history where a confidence in the 
popular virtue was not repaid by a 
sudden display of that virtue. In the 
periods of oppression by an invader, 
in the reign of despotisms, in the op- 
pression of baronial tyrants, in every 
casualty of national aimals, the mo- 
ment the avenger exhibited himself a 
kindred multitude started up around 
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him . N 0 matter '(whether the impulse, 
like the injury, were religious or poli- 
tical, individual wrong or national 
insult, the power of the human heart 
expanded itself at once and rose be- 
fore the eye ; the nobility of nature 
vindicated its origin, the nakedness of 
the champion was armed by the sa- 
credness of his cause ; and thus, clothed 
in more than triple steel, he went forth 
to a contest in which principle was 
victory. 

We have thought too little of this 
great and salutary truth of late years. 
When Radicalism raised its outcry, 
and the people were silent in surprise, 
we were too apt to think that they had 
lost the faculty of speech. When 
faction libelled every great establish- 
ment of the state, we seemed to think 
that the nation was incapable of being 
moved by the most imminent con- 
sciousness of danger, or that the Eiig- 
lishman had suddenly lost the common 
faculties of self-preservation, anti had 
tpiietly made up his mind to see his 
Cluirch, his laws, his loyalty, and his 
freedom trampled into the dust before 
his fiice ; that he had suddenly become 
paralyzed in all his senses, and was 
j)rcpared to sec his property and his 
children’s property at the mercy of 
revolution ; that he had lost, among 
his other departed senses, the sense of 
ridicule, and could see without scorn 
the baboon tricks and clownish foppe- 
ries of a race of the most vulgar pre- 
tenders to public station, the most 
miserable swindlers of public faith, 
and the most rapacious, selfish, and 
indecent graspers at official emolu- 
ment that ever made public life at 
onoe laughable and disgusting. Yet 
all those faculties and feelings were as 
much in existence as ever, and re- 
quired only to be called forth for their 
national display. Our Parliamentary 
guides have thought too little of this ; 
they have looked to Parliament, and 
have forgotten the people ; half a do- 
zen votes, more or less, have shot them 
up from despair to triumph, or plunged 
them dowm from triumph to despair. 
They were engrossed by the play and 
spurting of the little fountain within, 
while they forgot the quiet expanse and 
resistless flow of the great river which 
fed the fountain without. The meeting 
at Glasgow might have shown them 
what a response lay in the bosom of the 
neglected oracle. W as Sir Robert Peel 
prepared for the effect which his words 
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instantaneously produced there ? We 
say that there is not rf province of 
England in which the same call would 
not have produced the same answer • 
we say that the whole circuit of the 
land is^ void, that the whole atmos- 
phere is charged, and that the single 
sound of a patriot’s eloquence w^ould 
be echoed and re-echoed by answering 
thunders round the whole horizon. 

In the immediate example, we re- 
gard Sir Francis llurdett’s declara- 
tions as of the very first importance. 
He is the convert of necessity. He, 
indeed, gives his reasons upon cem- 
pulsiom” And what pre-eminent rea- 
sons ? The peril of all that we hold 
dear. On what compulsion ? The per- 
fect knowledge that nothing but un- 
masking the conspirators can save the 
country. And who is it that thus 
gives us the benefit of his kno'ivlcdge ? 
Perhaps the man 'who knows best tJie 
designs, habits, and principles of the 
conspirators. As an individual, he 
must have been incapable of descend- 
ing to conspiracy. Put it was utterly 
impossible for the loader of Iladical- 
ism for up'wards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury to escape at least the occasional 
view of its physiognomy. Like the 
spectators of Catiline in the streets of 
Rome, he must have marked its fero- 
city of gesture, and its gloom of coun- 
tenance, »ven though he were not ad- 
mitted into the cavern of the conspi- 
racy, and shared the pledge cemented 
with blood against the liberties of the 
land. The distinction between Radi- 
calism as it was and as it is, amounts 
to this, that always wicked, it was 
once weaponless ; it is now armed, 
armed by the common enemy of Eng- 
land, Popery — ^invigorated by the 
O’Connell faction with a strength not 
its own, and actually controlling an 
insulted country through the venality 
of a time-serving Cabinet. It is the 
consciousness of this sudden power 
which has roused the member for 
Westminster into sudden resistance, 
and, we trust, will rouse the country 
into resolution. His error from the 
beginning was that of disregarding 
consequences. With the Parliamen- 
tary men of his party he continually 
upheld the rash conception that when 
evil did not directly break forth it could 
not exist. W ith reasoners of this order 
precaution is a folly. The serpent’s 
eggs are not to be trampled on, be- 
cause they are" not yet hatched ; thg 
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clothes of the plague-stricken are not 
to be burnet because the whole po-^ 
pulation is not yet in the grave. But 
these holiday times are past, the feeble 
dynasty of the Greys has given way 
before the rougher sincerity of the 
Republican. If we had a Parliament 
peopled with such men as the Whal- 
leys, Wakleys, and Leaders, we should 
have a revolution in a twelvemonth. 
If Sir Francis Burdett has found out 
his error at last that the country is 
in danger ; that the democracy which 
he so long thought to be a mere lap- 
dog, is a tiger; and that the Jesuit 
faction, whicli he described aa»a mere 
gathering of obscure priests and rag- 
ged mendicants, is a daring, desperate, 
and blood-thirsty conspiracy ; and it^ 
upon this conviction, his tongue has 
been loosed, his faculties have been 
awakened, and he has made the first 
use of them to send out to the nation 
a warning voice against the treason, 
what shall we pronounce of the act 
and the doer, but that the one was as 
essential as the other was honour- 
able. 

We take the words of Sir George 
Sinclair on this subject. Sir George 
is one of the manliest and most un- 
compromising of the constitutional 
members of the House of Commons ; 
a friend to the Church, the King, and 
the people. In his address, at the 
head of the W estminster deputation, to 
Sir Francis the day before the nomi- 
nation of tlie candidates, he openly 
pronounced, and accounted for the 
Baronet's abandonment, of all the wUd 
partisanship which had once marked 
his career. There was,’* said he, 
a distinguished man in ancient times, 
to whom many of his countrymen had 
no other objection than that he was 
called ‘ Tlie .1 ust,’ and there are many 
persons, Sir Francis, who, on the pie- 
sent occasion, have no other objection 
to offer against you than that you have 
preferred the welfare of your country 
to every consideration of a personal na- 
ture. (Great •hecring.) You have 
made sacrifices, of all others the most 
painful to a generous mind ; 1 mean 
the sacrifice of at least running the 
risk of severing the ties of many an- 
cient regards, cemented through a 
long course of years; because you 
know that it is imjjossible for you, 
consistently with the views you enter- 
tained respecting the welfare and hap- 
piness 'of your country, to support 


those individuals wham in foriqaer 
times you deemed it a duty to stand 
by.” (Great cheering.) 

Sir Francis Burdett, in his reply, 
after some general remarks on the 
election, observed, Gentlemen, it 
must be obvious to you that, as far as 
1 am personally concerned, nothing 
could be more inconvenient, nothing 
in fact could be more personally dis- 
tressing, than to come forward on the 
present occasion. Why, gentlemen, 
1 can have no personal object to in- 
duce me to fight this great constitu- 
tional battle. (Cheers.) My motives 
are solely those of a public nature. 
The jiresent is a crisis in England. 
The true friends of the constitution 
arc pushed on beyond the limits of ra- 
tional liberty ; they are pushed into a 
dangerous path by a power which 
they would, but cannot control, a 
power dangerous, most dangerous, 
even to themselves. (Cheers.) The 
nitUtcr which is at stake is the consti- 
tiiiivn. There are at the present mo- 
ment many wild schemes to improve 
the constitution, a constitution of whicli 
we all know experimentally the value. 
Now, 1 do not approve of those 
schemes. Gentlemen, there is now 
behind the Government a party more 
powerful than the Government itself. 
Lord Chatham spoke of a power be- 
hind the throne that was greater than 
the throne. But surely we cannot 
help seeing that, however the fact 
may be denied by Ministers, tliere is a 
l)owcr heloti' them — iyohement cheers) 
— a power which is greater than any 
they possess ; a power which is press- 
ing them on in a course that will lead 
them to consequences which they will 
abhor and detest. (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I think that we are not 
only doing our duty in supporting the 
prerogatives of the King upon the 
throne, but in maintaining the just 
rights of the privileged orders ; rights 
wliich were given for the general be - 
nefit, and which, if they are infringed 
in any degree, will be followed by the 
destruction of the very principle upon 
which our constitution is founded. 
We are doing what Ministers them- 
selves ought to thank us for doing ; 
that is, we are opposed most determin- 
edly and resolutely to those persons who 
support Ministers from no regard that 
they have for them, nor for any respect 
for their principles or politics ; on the 
contrary, who ^ve them their support 
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because they kgow they can take advan- 
tage of their weakness, and niake use 
of the Ministers as tools, who imagine 
they are using those men as tools.’* 
Now in this man, we have the im- 
portant instance of an individual forced 
by the strong reason of the thing into 
a total change of his public opinions. 
By this change he has nothing to gain 
but a great deal of obloquy, a great 
deal of trouble, and the certain 
/oss of a popularity which he has sus- 
tained for thirty years. With him no 
object of personal ambition can be in 
question. He declares himself against 
the Cabinet in the same breath in 
which he declares against the rabble ; 
he has kicked dowui the ladder by 
which meaner minds are hourly 
ascending into popular fame and 
public emolument ; and stands at this 
moment excluded from both by his 
voluntary deed. The reason is — that 
danger exists, and he sees the danger 
— that his place in society gives him 
tlie power of calling to the nation to 
be on its guard, and he has called ac- 
cordimrly. We now take the contrast. 
There is not a man among the present 
misters who has not in liis time pro- 
nounced the opinions which Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett is now vilified for holding. 
But they have been made Ministers ; 
and from this moment have totally 
changed their language. Have they 
changed their minds ? No. The par- 
rot that speaks as the old maid or the 
menial that teaches him, has changed 
his mind as much as any saint or sin- 
ner of the Cabinet, from the somnolent 
piety of Lord (jleiiclg to the rampant 
bacchanalianism of Lord Melbourne. 
The Premier was a Tory as long as he 
could get any official nest for the lazy 
repose of his principles. Lord John 
Russell was an abhorrer of popular 
innovation as long as his employers 
set their faces against national over- 
throw. The Lords Glenelg and Pal- 
merston having never pretended to 
any principle beyond that of getting 
all they could, and keei)ing all they 
could get — standing in the market 
with the dignity of a hackney coach 
ready for every man’s hire, and made 
by nature and art, like a negro, for 
drudgery in chains, deprive history of 
its^ sting. Of those we shall say no- 
thing ; for nothing can be said but 
that one of them has humbly served 
seven Cabinets, and the other eight, 
and would wear the liveries to receive 


the wages of as many more, without 
thinking of any thing! deeper than 
the amount of their pay. In one of his 
Parliamentary speeches, we have Lord 
Melbourne thus giving his opinion on 
the kind of Government into which 
every hour of his official life is now 
plunging the empire. In my view 
of the matter, Mr Speaker, the Sultan 
of Constantinople, the Shah of Persia, 
and the Dey of Algiers are subject to 
a more efficient responsibility than 
the leaders of a Democratic As- 
sembly.’’ — Again. " Sir, it is a great 
maxim in politics, sanctioned by anti- 
quity, that forms of government are 
often destroyed and changed into those 
most opposite to them, by measures 
which wear the appearance of favour- 
ing, extending, and confirming the 
fundamental principles of such Go- 
vernments. Oligarchies have been 
overthrown by the attempt to render 
them more oligarchical, and laws of 
the most democratical tendency have 
produced the ruin of democracies. 
This is an im])ortant principle at the 
piesent moment. It is founded on the 
great moral truth, that excess always 
produces the very evil that it intends 
to shun, ^ly impression is, that the 
real consequence of adopting any mea- 
sure such as is proposed, will be to 
impair the strength of the popular part 
of the constitution.” So much for the 
Tory Lord Melbourne’s notions on 
the necessity of a sweeping Reform, 
exactly the Reform which the Whig 
Minister Lord Melbourne supports, 
w ith all his might and main, every night 
of the Session. 

Now let us hear another authority. 
Lord John Russell, while he was yet 
acting in the rear rank of the Whigs, 
and had no hope of being Minister of 
the Radicals. I beg Sir,” says the 
noble weathercock, “ to say, that 1 do 
not agree with those who oppose all 
and every system of Reform. I agree 
ill tlie propriety of disjranch^ing such 
boroughs as are notoriously corrupt^ 
and 1 will give my consent to any 
measure which will restrict the dura- 
tion of Parliament to three years. I 
cannot, however, pledge myself to sup- 
port a measure that goes the length of 
proposing an enquiry into the general 
state of the representation ; because 
such an enquiry is calculated to throw 
a slur upon the representation of the 
country, and to fill the minds of the 
public with vague and indefinite 
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alarms. The Hon. Baronet had com- 
plained that Ihe Reformers were wild 
and visionary theorists, and had called 
on the House to state where those 
wild and visionary theorists were to 
be found. If the Hon. Baronet did 
not know where to find them, he would 
refer him to those persons who had 
advised him during^ the last Session 
to bring forward his celebrated mo- 
tions for annual Parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage ! ’’ 

Yet in the teeth of these declarations, 
we have the Cabinet supporting the 
wildest visions of those visionaries, 
and the Premier and Lord John dream- 
ing away, in their revolutionary bed of 
roses, as heavily as any Barras or 
Hume of them all. We have before 
our eyes theTreasury battalion marched 
down, rank and file, to fight for the 
rankest and most boastful of the demo- 
crats themselves — Mr Loader, the 
elected of Ministers, though the rejected 
of Westminster. We see Sir Ilufanc 
Donkin running down, with his ord- 
nance pen behind his ear, to vote for 
Mr Leader. Sir Henry Parnell, shut- 
ting up his paymaster books, to be just 
in time for Mr Leader. The Majesty 
of Cabinet law, Mr Attorney- General 
Campbell, locking his escrutoir upon 
his half-finished pamphlet of legal 
ignorance and official zeal, his second 
abortion on Church-rates# to give 
the weight of his plumper to Mr Lea- 
der. . The introuvahk functionary. 
Lord Palmerston himself, precipitating 
his toilet, and coming full speed with his 
mustachios half incomplete, and his 
reputation as an Adonis hazarded for 
,ever, to show how rigorously a Cabi- 
net Minister can do his duty, and vote 
for the hero of annual Parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and universal de- 
mocracy. Does any man believe, or 
can any man in his senses believe, that 


these personages cared a straw for Mr 
Leader personally, or that it would 
have given them half the trouble to 
know that he was to be hanged ? No ! 
They were under orders, their mission 
was ministerial, they were as much on 
duty as if they had been rung up from 
their desks by the bell in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s closet. The whole matter 
was one of Cabinet necessity, and, 
notwithstanding all this aggregate of 
clerks, the Cabinet was beaten. The 
triumph was England's. The defeat 
was not of the late member for Bridge- 
water; nor of the mere sans- culotte 
faction, the Canons of Westminster ; 
it was the defeat of the O'Connell 
Administration, on their own ground 
too, with all their official forces mus- 
tered, with all their rabble auxiliaries 
let loose, the cautious Reformer, the 
headlong Reformer, the weathercock 
Reformer, and the rotten Reformer, 
all regimented for the occasion ; with 
Joseph Hume and hi- gang, not lio- 
vering, as of old, on the skirts of tlie 
field, with the prvdencc of that truly' 
selfish waiter on fortune, but for once 
pressing into tlie front, and only coming 
to swell the slaughter. Let the coun- 
try mark this, and see what can be done 
by manly resistance. Let English- 
men be awakened by this, and aecjuire 
the knowledge that they have only to 
exert their natural force, and they are 
free. Lot Sir Robert Peel and the otlier 
leaders of the natitjual feeling be 
taught by tliis to understand at last 
that the nation are ready to second 
them, if they will but come forward ; 
that the empire is demanding why they 
still hesitate ; and that the first unfurling 
of the constitutional flag, with a deter- 
mination to plant it on the ruins of the 
O’Connell Cabinet, would be hailed 
by every honest voice in the empire 
as the pledge of victory. 
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THE WESTMINSTER WARBLER, AND BRIDGEWATER BUDGET. 


TO JOHN TEMPLE LEADER, ESQ. 


Sir, — The celebrity of The Bridgewater Treatises” has induced me to 
collect, on a similar principle, and under the above title, a few of the songs 
which seem to have been most popular during the Bridgewater election, and 
the recent contest for Westminster. To no one surely could this collection 
be inscribed with greater projiriety than to you. The munificence of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater, in promoting the spirit of research in the various depart- 
ments of moral and physical science, has long commanded the gratitude of the 
philosophical world : nor is it fit that the expenditure of a considerable part of 
your ample fortune in the encouragement of electioneering,' and its kindred art 
of song-writing, should be without its due reward. It may possibly be thought 
by some that a sufficiently direct acknowledgment of your well-timed liberality 
is nowhere to be found in any of these efiusions. It is hoped, however, that 
there will at least be discovered throughout them all a commendable desire to 
do justice to those who, disregjirding minor differences of opinion as to the 
maintenance or subversion of the Throne, the Church, and the Peerage, have 
so ably co-operated with you in the non-attainment of your main object. For 
the rest, I need merely add, with Horace, — 


-*• Vivas in amore .* 

Vive, vale : — si quid novisti rectius istis 
Canclidus imperti; si non, ms utere mecuni.” 

Thus freely rendered by your own Laureate ; — ■ 

** Long live, with love and friendship blessed— 
J.ong live, as now, a pleasant jest. 

Adieu ! If ll\iinc or you have writ 
Aught for our common end more fit, 

Send it, and earn an old man’s thanks— 

(You can’t ho at a loss for franks ) — • 

If )Oii liiive really nothing n(*w, 

Sing these with me. Once more, adieu !*’ 


Sot iirhjur, 20M May, 1SJ37. 


Timothy Tickler. 


here’s to the statesmen, the TEIDE of OUR LAND. 
Air — Herts to the Maiden of hlnshiag fifteen. 




t ? — ^ 

Here’s to the statesmen the pride of our land. Who rule with such vigour and 








skill, sir ; Who daily our praise and our wonder command By their progress 








in standing stock still, sir. Here’s to them all, great ones and small. 






Who promise so much, and do nothing at all. 
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I^ere’s to the statesmen^ the pride of our land^ 

Who rule with such vigour and skills sir ^ 

Who daily our praise and our wonder command^ 

By their progress in standing stock-stllh sir ; 

Here’s to them all, great ones and small. 

Who promise so much, and do nothing.at all. 

Here’s to their chief, who still keeps up the show^ 

Tho’ often the show proves a sham, sir. 

Who with lords is a bully, with ladies a beau. 

Yet is harmless to both as a Lamb, sir. 

Here’s to them all, great ones and small. 

Who aim at so much, and do nothing at all. 

Here’s to the Watch o’er our colonies set. 

Who sleeps while the riot is roaring ; 

Though roused up a moment to utter a threat. 

Again honest (Charlie is snoring ! 

Here’s to them all, loud though they bawl. 

When needed indeed, they do nothing at all. 

Here’s to Lord John ! whose magnanimous air 
Should grace a more dignified form, sir ; 

Whose swelling harangues I can only compare 
To a tea-cup attempting a storm, sir, 

Here’s to them all, little or tall. 

They try to look big, but are nothing at all. 

Here’s to Lord Protocol ! Thanks to his care. 

Things now arc on such a fine basis, 

’T would puzzle old Grotius himself to declare 
If we’re under his Belli or Pads. 

Here’s to them^ll, a pretty cabal. 

Who meddle so much, yet do nothing at all. 

For whether he actively non-iiitervcnes. 

Or passively plans mediation. 

His proofs of success he may tell the Marines, 

Or show by the Cracow' Legation, 

Here’s to them all, from Melbourne to TMaule, 

Their promises still end in nothing at all. 

A snail and a tortoise are not very quick, 

A fly in a glue-pot is slow, sir ; 

But of all the slow coaches e’er came to a stick. 

These Whigs are the slowest I know, sir. 

Here’s to them all, see how they crawl ! 

They promise full speed, but can scarce go at all. 

Their bilh» and placards have a flourishing style. 

They’ll hook for Land’s-end, or elsewhere, sir ; 

But the passenger finds, ere he goes the first mile. 

All they mean is to pocket the fare, sir. 

Here’s to them all, how they drivel and drawl. 

Their double quick time ends in nothing at aU. 

They’re the dog m the manger, the drone in the hive. 

They’re powerless for wrong or for right, sir ; 

They can’t do the ill they would gladly contrive. 

And won t do the good that they might, sir. 

Out with them all, black be their fall. 

Who promise too much, and do nothing at all ! 
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JUGGLING JOHNNY. S 


K NEW THIMBLE-RIG SONG. 


Tune — Jingling Johnny '' 



Some sing Jim Crow, and jump jis so, And some of the maid that 



is blithe and bonny ; But pleasanter to me is the thinble and the 



pea In the hands of wee wee Juggling Johnny. O my jingling, juggling 


^ 




- — pi 

Johnny, My juggling, smuggling, jobbing Johnny; Survey the juggling 



crew from China to Peru, There’s none like you, my juggling Johnny. 


Some sing Jim Crow, 

And jump “jis so,’* 

And some of the maid that is blithe and bonny 

But pleasanter to me 

Is “ the thimble and the pea,” 

In the hands of wee, wee Juggling Johnny. 

Oh my jingling, juggling Johnny, 

j^g'g’llug’j smuggling, jobbing Johnny — 
Survey the juggling crew, 

“ From China to Peru,” 

There’s none like you, my juggling Johnny. 


This wee, wee man. 

Of the conjuring clan. 

In our reign of King Dan is the pride and wonder ; 
His implements are small. 

But yet they are his all — 

And small as they are, not so the plunder^ 

Oh my jobbing, juggling Johnny, 

My jinking, slinking, sly-boots Johnny, 

For a wee, wee man 
You’re a great charlatan — 

My jinking, jingling, juggling Johnny. 


It's an edifying sight. 

To see him night by night — 
A sketch deserving IB.’s pencil ; 

With all hb tools of trade 
Around him array’d. 

And he himself the Whig Utensil. 
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Oh ! my Whig utensil Johnny> 
t My nameless Whig utensil Johnny— * 

A handle not unfit 
Even for a sort of wit, 

Affords my Whig utensil Johnny. 

But the thimbles and the peas — 

You may laugh as you please — 

It’s clearly on tliese his fame is founded ; 

Beating Stepney- fair to sticks 
For tlie sharpness of his tricks. 

As the public pouch he picks ‘‘ with applause unbounded. • 
Oil ! my nimming, trimming Johnny, 

My smirking, quirking, jerl3ng Johnny — 

Stepney or Bow 
Has no such show, 

• As my jingling, jabbering, juggling Johnny. 

First he takes a single pea. 

And lets every body see 
It fairly put beneath the thimble ; 

You think you’re looking on. 

When lo ! the pea is gone — 

You arc so blind, or he so nimble. 

Oh my nimble-fingered Johnny — 

My prince of all the jugglers, Johnny ; 

The black Hindoo 
Would look quite blue 
Compared with you, my juggling Johnny. 

Next he puts the thimble down. 

And wagers you a crown 
That the self same pea will be found below it : 

And there, quite secure. 

He has it, as sure 
As he’s a witch, or as I’m a poet. 

Oh ! my cogging, cozening Johnny, 

My shifting, shirking, shuffling Johnny — 

If the Peers produce 
Their great card De Roos, 

We trump him with our Juggling Johnny, 

Next he takes thimbles twain. 

And shows the pea so plain 
Beneath the one, that who can doubt it ? 

Yet you better had beware. 

For its vanish’d into air. 

Or gone to that which you saw without it. 

Oh ! my nibbling, quibbling, Johnny, 

My silpi3ery, slimy, sliddcry Johnny, 

You may hold an eel. 

But you plainly feel 
It’s vain to think of holding Johnny. 

Last, he takes thimbles three. 

Putting under each a pea. 

And you risk (it may be) some small speculation ; 

When neither pea nor bean. 

Nor money’s to be seen. 

All merged in one appropriation ! 

Oh ! roy all-absorbing Johnny, 

My surplu»>making-taking Johnny— 
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You may button up your fob 
Ag^ailist the swell-mob> • 

But not against a job of my juggling Johnny. 

If for fair-play you should c^l. 

He takes thimbles^ peas^ and all. 

And opening his mouth with a huge hiatus, 

, He makes you his bow. 

And, as conjurors know how. 

Swallows the whole of his own apparatus. 

Oh, my gulping, gaping Johnny, 

My wriggling, sniggling Whigling Johnny — 
Survey the juggling clan, 

From St Stephens to Japan, 

And find me a man like iny juggling Johnny ! 


A HEALTH TO OLD ENGLAND, AND WESTMINSTER’S TIIIDE , 

Air — Argyll is my name'' 

Ye friends of your country, still true to her cause. 

Who honour her landmarks, who cherish her laws. 

Again, at my bidding, a bumper you’ll drain, 

Again, as I lead 3 ^ 0 , 3 'ou’ll join in the strain. 

To Church and to King luis the goblet been crowned — 

To Peel and the Duke lias the chorus gone round : 

Now pour out the wine in a full flowing tide. 

For a health to Old England and Westminster’s pride ! 

A foe wo had found him in days that arc past, 

Bui a foe with whom bitterness never could last : 

No poisoned or treacherous weapons had ho ; 

Frank, manly, sincere, independent, and free. 

His honour unsullied, his courage still bright. 

His head often wTong, but his heart alw^ays right ; 

The love e'en of liberty’s likeness — ^liis guide, 

Such then and such ever was Westminster’s pride. 

When faction prevailed, and the hunger of place 
Deemed nought that could aid it too vile or too base ; 
When restless ciicroachraeiit, the more it had gained. 

Still faster advanced to dcstroj" wdiat remained ; 

When the Altar, the Peerage, respected before 
As the bulwarks of freedom, were sacred no more ; 

Then true to his aim, though b^^ calumny tried. 

We found a staunch comrade in Westminster’s pride. 

Then speed the good cause ! and ere long may wc view 
Another fit champion the conflict renew ! 

On his brow sec the oak and the olive entwined ! 

The soldier, the statesman, the scholar combined. 

And as Murray still triumphed, where Evans was beat. 
May the omen prove true when at home they shall meet ; 
With the friends of fair freedom all ranged on their side, 
May Murray with Burdett be Westminster’s pride ! 

A CHANT FOR MANY VOICES. , 

Tune — The Old English Gentleman'' 

Come, strike again the good old strain, anUet the welkin ring 
For Burdett bold, who fast doth hold by CTuntry and by king ; 
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And when ^he paltry pismire tribe his gallant spirit sting. 

For churcli and crown the gauntlet down right manfully doth fling. 

Like a fine old English gentleman. 

All of the olden time. 

• 

A gallant English gentleman he eyermore hath been. 

And though some few vagaries we perchance from him have seen, 

Yet when ’twas known, and fairly shown, what Whig- Reform might mean, 
He spurned it from his threshold, as most hateful and unclean. 

In the sight of English gentlemen. 

All of the olden time. 

Full well he knew the traitrous crew, whom proudly he defied ; 

Full well he read the English hearts, on whom his heart relied ; 

For every true Conservative in that good contest vied. 

While SiNotAiR bravely led the van, and would not be denied,” 

Like a gallant Scottish gentleman. 

All of the olden time. 

The fight is done — ^the field is won — the day is all our own ; 

The gabbling goose of Middlesex from Westminster hath floyrn ; 

The gosling whom he brought with him a standing jest hath grown. 

For lo ! a guest in his old nest, who strikes the proper tone 
For fine old English gentlemen. 

All of the olden time. 

Long live the pride of Westminster — the hero of the Tower ! 

And may those crouching, creeping slaves — those minions of the hour, ’ 

Who league with goose or gosling thus to save their misus’d power. 

Perceive at length they've lost their strength, like small-beer waxing sour, 

• Eschewed of English gentlemen. 

All of the olden time. 

Oh ! pleasant ’tis throughout the land, to peasant and to Peer, 

From merry England’s noble heart glad tidings thus to hear ; 

And ere the shout that quails the foe hath died upon the ear, 

May there be heard from Palace-yard just such another cheer. 

For ANOTHER fine old gentleman, 

All of the olden time. 


LITERARY CRITICISMS. 

BY A LAWYER, 

Mr North, sual flirtation with the females of Par- 


Though you may have no great 
inclination for law, your love for lite- 
rature may injiuce you to receive with 
indulgence the following humble at- 
tempt at establishing an alliance be- 
tween two powers that have hitherto 
been on terms of open hostility. 

Sir William Blackstone’s Farewell to 
his Muse correctly expresses the gene- 
ral feeling among his profession, that 
those who enter into the holy state of 
matrimony with Themis, are ejected 
to discontinue any liaison or even ca- 


nassus. That venerable lady is a 
jealous spouse, and exceedingly apt to 
grow sulky if she suspects any inter- 
course eycn of the most Platonic kind 
with her more seducing rivals. It is 
no exception to this rule that some ar- 
dent and favoured lovers of the Muses 
have worn a lawyer’s gown upon their 
backs. Such gentlemen having never 
any serious intentions of adhering so- 
berly and domestically to their proper 
calling, seem rather to resemble the 
French ladies of whom we read, who 
marry for the sole purpose of cariy^ing 
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on their gallantries with a better sem- 
blance of decency. They bear their 
husband's name^ indeed^ but reserve 
all their tenderness for the cavaliere 
serviente. Just so the individuals we 
refer to assume the respectable appel- 
lation of barrister or advocate, and 
thus acquire an appearance of status, 
but they do so in truth with*the single 
design of indulging with less scandal 
their irregular hankerings after poetry 
or philosophy. 

No doubt there have been genuine 
exceptions from my general rule in 
the case of a few men who have suc- 
ceeded in both departments . But such 
instances are rare and strange, and hi- 
therto beyond hope of imitation. For 
myself, I have ever despaired of attain- 
ing, in the ordinary way, that ambidex- 
ter or amphibious state. The long and 
habitual use of one clement has unfitted 
me for living in any other. Th^ smell 
of dust and the sight of parchment are 
become indispensable to my vital func- 
tions. 1 see law in every thing. The 
commonest occurrences of life and so ^ 
ciety suggest to me nothing but points 
of jurisprudence or prospects of litig<a- 
tion. The announceiueiit of Mrs 

being safely delivered of a son 

and heir, awakens reflections on the 
subject of primogeniture. The death 

of Esq., greatly lamented, leads 

to no idea but the terms of his father’s 
deed of entail, or his own settlement. 
The mention of any particular indivi- 
dual reminds me merely that ho is second 
cousin to one of the parties in the great 
cause A. v. B. When I converse 
with my next neighbour at dinner, I 
find I am insensibly subjecting him to 
a train of examination as a witness, 
and even among ladies at the tea-table 
my discourse turns chiefly on the va- 
rious rules applicable to verbal slander, 
or the law of separate alimony. 

An early fondness for literature, not 
yet extirpated, leads me occasionally 
to a perusal of the poets ; but profes- 
sional tendencies follow me here also. 
Some legal topic is always the chief 
attraction, and it is curious to see what 
food for meditation of this kind is often 
presented in unexpected quarters. 
The Latin poets, of course, abound 
with illustrations of Ulpian and the 
civil law, but the best of them are 
not confined in their application to 
any one system. Horace’s Dialogue 
with Trebatius has afforded me some 
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useful-hints for a speec^ in a case of 
libel, and I have lately referred to the 
Georges with much advantage, on a 
question as to a waygoing crop. 

But chiefly in our own classics do 1 
find a pleasing scope for contempla- 
tion or criticism. And I now address 
you partly in the hope of teaching niy 
legal brethren the art of reconciling 
contradictions, and of extracting the 
honey of professional improvement 
from those poetical weeds that would 
otherwise be to us so unprofitably 
gay.” 1 have also another object for 
the benefit of literary gentlemen. All 
writers dabble occasionally in law, 
some with more, some with less correct- 
ness. The accuracy of these laymen 
is often wonderful, but their blunders 
arc more frequently amusing. A poet 
or a novelist, I can easily demonstrate, 
ought to take lessons in law just as a 
l)ainter should study anatomy. A 
false illustration from this soun c will 
spoil an entire poem, and when a story 
is founded on the construction of a 
will, the succession to an estate, a 
criminal trial, or some similar basis, a 
flaw in the foundation will undermine 
the fairest superstructure. 

For avoiding mistakes of this kind, 
I propose, if I meet with due encou- 
ragement, to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Poetical .lurisprudence. I 
have the advantage of having practised 
both in the English courts, and in 
Scotch appeals before the House of 
Lords, so that I consider myself 
" Doctus utriusque lingua*,” and able 
to assist ill any work of fiction, whe- 
ther the venue be laid on one side of 
the Tweed or the other. 

As a specimen of these lectures, I 
shall in this prospectus take atrandom, 
from some of our best writers, a few 
instances of legal incidents or illustra- 
tions, whether serving as models to 
follow, or beacons to avoid. 

I begin with the master spirit of 
poetry, iis in duty bound. Sir Henry 
Halford, I believe, has shown how 
correctly Shakspeare describes the 
phenomena of some diseases, and I 
make no doubt that had he applied 
himself equally to law, he would have 
made a great figure in it. Yet I own 
that I never peruse my chief favourite 
the Merchant of Venice, without a 
mixture of melancholy, to think that 
it has so many faults, and in particu- 
lar that the distress turns chiefly upon 
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embarrassments, 'with 'vrhich no lawyer 
can seriously l^ympathize. There are 
several striking flaws in this drama. 

In the first place, Antonio's difficul- 
ties arise entirely from Ids gross over- 
sight in not eflcctiiig an insurance upon 
his various argosies. He should have 
opened a sot of policies at once upon 
the Kialto, where marine assurance 
was perfectly well understood, and 
where the brokers would have got him 
fifty names in a forenoon to any ex- 
tent upon ship, freight, or cargo, lost 
or not lost. This prudential step 
would have given a totally different 
turn to the whole affair. When he 
wanted to help Bassaiilo with 3000 
ducats for three months, he could 
have easily raised the money, at four 
per cent, on the security of an as- 
signment to the policy. Shy lock says 
of him, “ Antonio is a good man : 
— yet his means are in supposition : he 
^hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, 
another to the Indies ; I understand, 
moreover, upon the Kialto, he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, 
and other ventures he hath squandered 
abroad. But ships are but boards, 
sailors but men; there be land-rats, 
and water-rats, water tliieves, and land 
thieves ; I mean pirates ; and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and 
rocks.” Now these are the very risks 
which the contract of insurance is 
intended to cover, as clearly explained 
in Marshall and our other writers, and 
as expressed in the following clause 
inserted in all policies. ** Touching 
the adventures and perils which the 
said assurers are contented to bear, 
and do take upon them in this voyage, 
they are of the seas, mcn-of-war, fire, 
enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jetti- 
sons, &c., barratry of the master or 
mariners, and of all other perils, losses 
and misfortunes that have or shall 
come to the hurt, detriment, or da- 
mage of the said goods or merchan- 
dizes, and ship or vessel.” With this 
precaution Antonio’s means would have 
been no longer in supposition, but in 
certainty, and as good as hard cash, 
under deducti(9n merely of the premium 
of insurance. Finally, when intelli- 
gence was received of Antonio’s ar- 
gosies being wcckeci, it is plain that 

he might, in the circumstances, have 
at once abandoned to the underwriters, 
and claimed for a total loss. 

Jt is paiafal to see so many amiable 


characters involved in griefk and diffi- 
culties, which this dmple and natural 
expedient would have obviated. My 
feelings at this reflection are some- 
thing akin to those of a very suscep-^ 
tible medical friend, who declares that 
he can never sit out Romeo and Ju- 
liet, from the thought that a judicious 
use of the stomach pump in the last 
scene would remove all the distress, 
and make two lovers happy ! 

But there are more spots in the sun. 
The debate in which Portia delivers her 
legal opinions, is not at all conducted on 
correct principles, some very impor- 
tant pleas in Antonio’s behalf being 
quite overlooked. The stipulation in 
Shylock’s bond is thus explained by 
him : — 

“ Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and in^ merry sjiort, 

If you repay me not on such a day. 

In such a place, such sum, or sums as arc 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to he cut ofl'and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me.’’ 

It is obvious that this agreement is 
what lawyers sometimes c^l n pactum 
legis commissar ice, which could not be 
foreclosed by the mere failure to repay 
on the day appointed. Portia should 
have pleaded that in equity Antonio 
w'as still entitled to be relieved, and 
that Shylock could not enforce his 
forfeiture, without some ])roccfc«s like 
llie declarator of irritancy wdiicli you 
have in Scotland. Even then Antonio, 
according 1o the phraseology of y'our 
law, would at any time before judg- 
ment, have been entitled to purge at 
the bar, in presence of the Duke and 
the rest of the company. 

It is manifest also that Portia en • 
tirely overlooks the plea of illegal 
consideration, or pactum illiciturn, 
which attected the validity of the 
whole traiisaction. T do not remem- 
ber any decided case in point, but it 
seems at least a pleadable objection 
that it is contra bonus mores to idlow 
one man to take a pound of flesh from 
the body of another. The question 
w ould be more difficult if it were in- 
tended for a beneficial purpose, as in 
the case of transplanting a feature from 
one man’s rear to another’s front, as 
in the old Taliacotian operation. But 
where no such advantageous object 
was to be served, I rather think that 
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the law would refuse action for a 
pound qf flesh. The contract between 
the Irish giant and the anatomists^ 
even if it had been recognised in 
laW} is also quite difierent^ for there 
the body was sold for the scientific 
purpose of dissection^ and^ besides^ 
the vendor reserved his own liferent. 

While Portia thus omits to state 
several important and indeed conclu- 
sive pleas on behalf of the^defendant, 
most of those she does state seem to be 
quite ill-founded. She lays it down 
that Shylock was not entitled to take 
either more or less than the pound of 
flesh. That he was not entitled to take 
more is true ; but why was he not en- 
titled to take less ? It was his own 
aftair if he chose to accept of less than 
full payment, and it was as lawful for 
him to do so as for a creditor in a 
thousand pound bond to restrict his 
claim to L.950, In like manner the 
objection to taking any blood is quite 
frivolous. If Shylock was entitled to 
his flesh and could not have it without 
blood, lie was also entitled to the blood, 
according to the maxim, Aceessoriitm 
acfjif/fitr jirincipftlc. Had I been on 
the bench on this occasion, I shoidd as- 
suredly Irive overruled both of these 
pleas with costs. 

The case of Shylock v. Antonio, 
therefore, seems, like many more mo- 
dern decisions, to have been decided 
well, but upon bad grounds. 

I am sorry also to observe that the 
whole affair of the caskets, in the same 
jday', is founded on a wrong basis. 
Tne will of Portia s father was quite 
void, as contrary to liberty, and as a 
restraint upon marriage. 

It may be said that after all, Shak- 
speare has made a very fine thing out 
of his false data ; but I say, how much 
finer would it have been if it had been 
based upon a knowledge and obser- 
vance of our institutional writers and 
termly reports 1 

Leaving the pages of Shakspeare, 
and passing down to later days, I find, 
as might be expected, considerable 
materials for legal criticism among 
the poets of the metaphysical school. 

Dr Donne, with the natural bent 
of his profession, seems to have in- 
clined chiefly to questions ^ of a testa- 
mentary or consistorial kind, falling 
under the jurisdiction of Doctors* 
Commons or the Prerogative Court. 
He is fond of wills and legacies ; but 
it n^st be confessed that they are not 
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always pf a nature to be easily carried 
into effect. Take the, following in- 
stance 

“ When last I died, and, dear, I die 
As often as from thee I go, 

« « * >|C 

I can remember yet that I 
Something did say, and something did 
bestow ; 

Though I be dead, which sent me, J 
might be 

Mine own Executor and Legacy J' 

The idea of a man uniting in his 
own person the mutual relations of 
testator, executor, and legacy, is origi- 
nal. But I fear that such a settlement 
would with us be held to be extin- 
guished confusione, as the civilians 
term it. 

The doctor’s verses on Confined 
Love,” involve the important general 
question as to the propriety of divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii on the usual 
grounds. He doubts the justice of 
the principle, and asks — 

** Arc sun, moon, or stars, hy law for- 
bidden 

To smile whore they list, or lend away Ihoir 
light ? 

Are Intda divoned, or are they chidden. 

If they leave their mate, or lie al)road all 
night ? 

Leasts do no jointure lose. 

Though they now lovers choose ; 

But we are made woise than those.” 

Cowley, also, has some pleasant legal 
illustrations in liis poetry, of Avliicli a 
fair specimen is to be found in Ids 
verses For Hope.” Thus — 

“ Hope ! of all ills that men endure 
The only clicai) and universal cure ! 

Thou captive’s freeilom, and thou sick 
man’s health ! 

Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's 
wealth ! 

Thou manna, which from Heaven we 
cat. 

To every taste a several moat ! 

Thou strong retreat 1 thou mre-entaiUd 
estate, 

"Which nought has power to alienate *’ / 
Again in the same poem ; — 

“ Brother of Faith ! ’twixt whom and thee 
The joys of Heaven and Earth divided he ! 
Though Faith he h^r, and have the Jixt 
Estate, 

Thy portion yet in moveables is great 

This is very beautiful . N or can I Ima- 
ginp a finer subject for litigation than 
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the distribution and distinctions of the 
real and personal property thus re- 
spectively claimed by Faith and Hope. 
Yet I confess it is a little unintellig’ible 
how Hope, who is here mentioned as 
not the heir, but the executor, and en- 
titled only to the moveables, should 
in the former verse have been con- 
nected with the entailed estate. This 
must have depended on some peculiar- 
ity in the settlements which Cowley 
has omitted to explain. 

In Waller I find the following very 
dclighlful elucidation of a point in 
bankruptcy : — 

“ ONTHK miENDSHIl* EETWIXT SACHAEISSA 
AND AMORET. 

“ Tell me, lovely loving pair I 
"Why so kind and so severe ? 

Why so senseless of our care. 

Only to yourselves so deal* ? 

“ By this cunning change of hearts 
You the power of love control; 

While the hoy’s deluded darts 
Can arrive at neither soul. 

“ For in vain to either breast 
Still beguiled love docs come, 

Where he finds a^reigii guest 
JV'eitlior of your hcai’ts at home. 

** Debtors thus with like design. 

When they never mean to pay^ 

That they may the lau' decline, 

2b sonic J) iend make uU away. 

The transaction thus elegantly ex- 
posed could, there is no doubt, have 
boon reached by the law of Knglaiid 
of that day, mid would plainly have 
been reducible by your law of Scot- 
land, under the first hraneh of the act 
16*21, wJiicli was passed while Waller 
was a very young man. Under that 
statute, 1 presume, Saehaiissa and 
Amoret ^vould he held as conjunct and 
confident persons, and Waller a true 
and lawful creditor entitled to set aside 
such a collusive device to defeat liis just 
edaims. The puzzle is -wheiber the 
mutuality of the convey^anees would 
not have constituted a legal eonsidera- 
tioh, or given them an onerous cha- 
racter, and in this cireumstaiicc jier- 
haps consists the great ingenuity of 
these fair or unfair bankrupts. 

Thus, sir, would 1 review our great- 
est poets down to the present day, and 
in each, 1 think, 1 could find much to 
commend and much to improve. 

In the modern drama and romance 
wide field would be open to us. 1 
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shall merely touch on a few of the to- 
pics where professional knowledge may 
be best displayed and is mosC impor* 
tant. 

1, Marriage, Our plays and novels 
are full of errors on this important 
point. It is not uncommon to huddle 
up matches between parties who mis- 
take each other’s identity, as in the 
case of Tattle and Mrs Frail, in Con- 
greve’s L^^ve for Love. Such con- 
tracts are plainly voidable from en or 
persons. Other outrages on law are 
exhibited in the modes of obtaining 
the signature of relatives by false re- 
presentations as to the deed to be sign- 
ed, as in a Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
where the transaction would equally 
be null on the ground of fraud and 
circumvention. Under this subject 
it would be interesting to point out 
the great revolution produced in 
dramatic incident by the 26th Geo. 
II. c. commonly called '^the Mar- 
riage Act, by which, in the case of 
minors in England, the consent of 
parents and guardians became essen- 
tial to marriage, and an end was there- 
by put to unions of a clandestine na- 
ture within the only age winch an in- 
teresting heroine could possibly ac- 
knowledge. Since that period a great 
damp has been thrown upon the lovc- 
afiairs of the stage, as the unities do 
not admit of changing the scene to 
Gretna, and Scotland has not gener- 
ally been a favourite locality for an 
entire comedy. 

2. Executions, or, as you call them, 
poindinys. The introduction of a 
process of this kind tends greatly to 
heighten the interest of a play or 
novel, but it ought, of course, for that 
purpose, to be conducted with all due 
formality. A theatrical bailiff of my 
acquaintance used to have great plea- 
sure in reciting a passage iu Venice 
Preserved, in whicii an execution is 
described : — 

** I passed this very moment by thy doors. 
And found tliem guarded by a troop of 

villains. 

The sons of public rapine were destroying: 
They told me, by the sentence of the law 
They had commission to seize all thy for- 
tune. 

Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face. 
Lording it o’er a pile of massy plate 
Tumbled into a heap for public sale : 
There was another making villainous jests 
At thy undoing ; he had ta’en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic orna- 
ments : • 
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Bich banguigfi iotermlxed and wrought 

with gold : 

The very bed which on thy wedding night 
Received thee to the arms of Belvidcra, 
The scene of all thy joys was violated 
By the coarse bands of filthy dungeon vil- 
lains, 

And thrown amongst the common lum- 
ber.’* 

“ This, sir,” my friend would say to 
me, ** is very bad ; a great contrast to 
our most approved practice now. I 
pique myself on the peculiar delicacy 
and courtesy with which 1 manage 
such matters, particularly where ladies 
or bed-rooms are concerned, and all 
my assistants are perfect gentlemen in 
their manners. In short, sir, I may 
say that in the hands of our firm of 
Chas’em, Charg’em, and Co., a Jitri 
facias is a positive pleasure.” 

3. Capiases i captions, or arrests are 
also useful incidents, if they be scienti- 
fically introduced and treated. Pere- 
grine Pickle, and other novels of that 
class, would afibrd copious -illustrations 
on this point. 

4. The detection of crime, whether 
felony or petty larceny, is capable of 
being rendered extremely interesting. 
Of the former class examples are to 
be found in most of the blood and 
murder school of fiction ; and of the 
latter, I think the best modern instances 
occur in the novels of Miss Edgeworth, 
who, among her other excellences, 
has obviously had a strong hankering 
after legal procedure. We are in- 
debted, however, to my friend Mr 
Warren, in his admirable work on the 
Studies of a T-iawycr, for an exposition 
of some of this authoress’s legal inac- 
curacies ; and, since I have mentioned 
licr name, 1 shall quote his remarks, as 
aflbrding a strong confirmation of the 
necessity, even to the best, of the course 
of instruction which I contemplate. 

It is amusing to see how confused 
a notion of the different branches of 
the profession is possessed by even 
those who have affected an intimate 
knowledge of them. No less popular 
a writer than Miss Edgeworth, in her 
interesting novel. Patronage, having 
evidently bestowed great pains on the 
delineation of the character and pur- 
suits of Mr Alfred Percy, a young 
barrister, vindicating in the preface 
her frequent adoption of professional 
technicalities, appears to be complete- 
ly in the dark as to the proper province 
of a barrister— of the walk of life in 


'i^bich she h^ placed her hero. She 
has, accordingly, made him a very 
mongrel character, now an attorney, 
sent into the country to enquire into 
. the management of an estate, &c. ; then 
a conveyancer, drawing marriage set- 
tlements ; and finally, a pleading barris- 
ter, at one time eloquently haranguing 
judge and jury, at another drawing 
pleadings, in which latter capacity he is 
represented as drawing for the same 
party in the same suit, both ' replica- 
tion’ and * rejoinder,* i.e, making 
his own client both plaintiff and de- 
fendant.” 

Among the works of longer stand- 
ing in which Old Bailey practice is 
made subservient to literary amuse- 
ment, the Beggar’s Opera and Jona- 
tlian Wild occupy a conspicuous place, 
and would each afford room for in- 
structive observation. It is to be la- 
mented, however, that in these and 
many other compositions of a comic 
nature, the authors seem to have been 
animated by a most irreverent desire 
to hold up the legal profession to 
public ridicule, which nothing but a 
consciousness of pure and disinterest- 
ed motives could enable us to bear. 

In any imitation of the two standard 
works 1 have last referred to, it will 
be kept in view by the author, that no 
action lies as between thieves or high- 
waymen for any distribution of their 
common plunder, and that any claim of 
that kind must rest on the honour or 
honesty, for which such gentlemen are 
proverbial as among tlieniselves. This 
w^as exprcs>ly .ruled in the case of 
Everet v, Williams, which occurred 
in Exchequer in 17 ‘25, between two 
of the worthies who arc shadowed out 
in some of Gay’s respectable dramatis 
personaf. The bill in Exchequer avoid- 
ed mentioning directly the true na- 
ture of the engagement between the 
parties, and boro to be founded on a 
supposed dealing as copartners in cer- 
tain valuable articles ; but showed 
sutficieiitly the state of the fact. It sta- 
ted, that tlie plaintiff was skilled in 
dealing in several commodities, such 
as plate, rings, watches, &c. ; that the 
defendant applied to him to become a 
partner j that they entered into part- 
nership, and it was agreed that they 
should equally provide all sorts of 
necessaries, such as horses, saddles, 
bridles, and equally bear all expenses 
on the roads, and at inns, taverns, or 
alehouses; or at markets or fairs. 
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And your orator and the said Joseph 
Williams procjpeded jointly in the said 
business, with good success, on Houn^- 
slow Heathi where they dealt with a 
gentleman for a gold watch ; and after- 
wards the said Joseph Williams told 
youroratorthatl^ 2 V 2 cA/e^,in the county 
of Middlesex, was a good and conve- 
nient place to deal in, and that com- 
modities were very plenty at Finchley 
aforesaid, and it would be almost all 
clear gain to them ; that they went 
accordingly and dealt with several 
gentlemen for divers watches, rings, 
"swords, canes, hats, cloaks, horses, 
bridles, saddles, and other things ; 
that about a month afterwards the 
said Joseph WilKams informed your 
orator that there was a gentleman at 
JBlackheath who had a good horse, 
saddle, bridle, watch, sword, cane, and 
other things to dispose of, which, he 
believed, might be had for little or no 
money; that they accordingly went 
and met with the said gentleman, and, 
after some small discourse, they dealt 
for the said hoj'se, &c. ; that your 
orator and the said Joseph Williams 
continued their joint dealings to- 
gether till Michaelmas, and dealt 
together in several places, viz. — at 
Bagshot, in Surry, &c., to the amount 
of L.2000, and upwards.” The rest 
of the bill was in the ordinary form for 
a partnership account. The result of 
the case was, that the bill was reported 
upon to be scandalous and imperti- 
nent, and that the solicitors were fined 
fifty pounds each ; while it was ordered 

that Jonathan Colons, Esq., the 
counsel who signed the bill, should pay 
the costs ; ” a very strong step, not, I 
should hope, to be drawn into a pre- 
cedent. It is believed that both plain- 
tiff and defendant were hanged a few 
years afterwards, the law probably ha- 
ving her eye more closely fixed upon 
their proceedings, in consequence of 
their irregular intrusion into her pre- 
cincts as litigants. 

I need not dwell upon various 
other legal topics that may be woven 
into fictitious composition, or insist 
upon the importance of their being 
treated in the most correct and tech- 
nical manner., 

I flatter myself that authors would, 
ns to these matters, derive invaluable 
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instruction from my proposed lectures. 
But it would perhaps be better, after 
all, if they submitted their works to 
be revised by counsel (accompanied, of 
course, with the usual stimulus), eitlier 
while the plot is in outline, or after its 
completion. Had I been consulted 
as to some late works, I think I could 
have been of service. I should have 
told Mr Sheridan, Knowles that the 

Wrecker’s Daughter ” might not 
probably be so popular with the clerks 
of the Edinburgh pit, who do not un- 
derstand how a child should be obliged 
to give evidence against her father’s 
life ; and I should have made Mr Ward 
aware, had he submitted to me his 
story of St Lawrence, that a Scotch 
writer or attorney was not likely to 
choose a woman as an instrumentary 
witness. 

In undertaking the legal revision of 
poems, novels, and plays, 1 beg it to 
be understood that, unlike Apelles’ 
cobbler, I should confine my observa- 
tions entirely to the shoe, without 
trying to get above my profession by 
meddling with any of the more deli- 
cate parts of the piece. 

In addition to the plans I have de- 
veloped, 1 do not, sir, despair of effect- 
ing a further combination of law and 
literature, by founding or fostering a 
school of juridical poetry. In England 
we have some excellent and classical 
poems of this description, such as 
Langhprne’s “ Country .Justice,” and 
Austcy’s Pleader’s Guide.” Butin 
Scotland, a few slender garlands, of 
no great freshness or variety, is all you 
can boast. I intend, if the public 
seem propitious, to issue proposals for 
a poetical edition of tlie late Mr Gil- 
bert Hutcheson’s excellent treatise on 
the duties of Justices of the Peace 
and Commissioners of Supply, and 
also for a version of Mr Bell’s Com- 
mentaries, done into Pindaric verse, 
wHLth an appendix of metrical Styles 
to aid the memory of students. 

I trust you will excuse the long 
canter my hobbyhorse has taken, and 
believe me the sincere admirer of 
Maga and yourself, 

Leguleius Lector. 

Inner Temple, London. 

Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 
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I HAD been ailing for some days ; 
and no wonder^ for it was the height 
of the influenza season. Every one 
knows the spleen, melancholy, and 
lassitude which this invidious ma- 
lady engenders. It is vain to strive 
against it, for it will have its way ; 
and the greater the resistance made to 
it, the more strennous is its assault and 
battery. Of course I caught the epi- 
demic — not wishing to appear parti- 
cular — and the consequences may be 
imagined. 1 became nervous, fretful, 
hypochondriacal ; and my naturally 
gloomy chambers in Clement’s now 
looked ten times gloomier than ever. 

This was a sad state of mind to be 
in, so 1 went and explained my case 
to a neighbouring surgeon, who, seeing 
that notliing was to be done with me 
in the way of exuberant physicking, ex- 
horted me to patience and a febrifuge, 
adding, for my express consolation, 
that the influenza, when it happened 
to get hold of a gentleman of irritable 
nerves, was very apt to act like an at- 
torney towards a rich clicnt—that is, 
to make the most of him. Cheering 
words these, and not less true than 
elieering, as the sequel proved ; for, 
during one entire week, though 1 kept 
myself as quiet as possible, I could 
neither eat, drink, sleep, nor conjure 
up even the phantom of .a smile. 
Finding this, 1 determined, as a last 
resource, to try the effects of change 
of scene ; so forthwith despatched a 
hasty scrawl to an old college chum 
who had lately married a provincial 
heiress, stating that 1 was an invalid 
and required country air, and request- 
ing to know whether he would receive 
me as his guest for a few weeks. 

To this letter I received an answer 
by return of post, wherein my friend 
expressed liis delight at my intention 
of beating up his quarters, adding, 
however, that he was just on the eve 
of setting out with his wife on a visit 
to her brother, who was an invalid 
like myself, but that he should return 
home within a fortnight ; and in the 
mean while I might make free use of 
his house, for which he had left all suit- 
able directions with his servants. 

As the case was pressing and ad- 
mitted of no ceremony, 1 no sooner 
found myself in a condition to travel 
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than I set off by the night-coach, de- 
lighted to turn my hack on those dull, 
old-fashioned chambers where I had so 
long been kept a close prisoner poring 
over drowsy law-books. After a te- 
dious journey, during which 1 was ha- 
rassed by the constant bickerings of 
two middle-aged gehtJemen, one of 
whom insisted on having the window 
up, and the other on having it down, 
1 reached my friend's house. It was 
a spacious mansion, of considerable 
antiquity, situated near the brow of a 
cliff that overhung the sea ; below it, 
at the distance of about half a mile, 
stood a small compact town, which, 
from its sheltered and salubrious site, 
and the picturesque character of the 
surrounding scenery, attracted in the 
summer and autumn months many vi- 
sitors. It was now, however, com- 
paratively deserted, for the weather 
being as fickle as a French coquette, 
and the barometer in a perpetual state 
of perplexity, all rational people made 
a point of cultivating the organ of stay- 
at-home-ativeness. 

The novelty of my situation enabled 
me to pass away a few days pleasantly 
enough . I strolled through my friend’s 
grounds — lounged away hours in his 
library — visited the news-rooms, and 
other places of public resort in the 
town j and in the evening made my- 
self as cosy as possible over a glass of 
unimpeachable ^aret. But at the end 
of the first weexf the weather still con- 
tinuing inclement, 1 began to expe- 
rience a return of my old restlessness, 
and to feel myself — to use a genuine 
English phrase — put out of my way.’* 
1 had no one to converse with ; no 
buoyant spirits to bear me gallantly 
up, such a depression had the influen- 
za left behind it ; and being confined 
for hours together to the house, went 
listlessly wandering through its many 
spacious apartments, till their very size 
appeared a presumption and an imper- 
tinence. 

By way of diverting these feelings, 
1 projected ^ne morning a pedestrian 
excursion to some ruins a few miles 
ofl^ which were the lions of the neigh- 
bourhood ; hut before I could put my 
design into execution, down came one 
of those steady, perpendicular rains 
which, you feel persuaded, 'will go driz- 
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zle-drizzle through the day. Most 
reluctantly, therefore, 1 abandoned my 
intention, an<Cretreated to the library, 
where I took up an odd volume of 
Maga, and strove to amuse myself 
with the adtnirably told anecdote of 
the Dead Quaker under the brow of 
Helvellyn, whose tough broad-cloth so 
bewildered the beaks of the hungry 
ravens ; but it would not do ; I was in 
no humour for a Joke ; and was sadly 
bethinking me how I should wear 
away the day, and what was of more 
consequence, the long, solitary even- 
ing, when suddenly ‘^glorious Apollo,*’ 
breaking out from among the ragged, 
spongy clouds, came streaming full in 
at the window. Believe me, gentle 
reader, there is more virtue in an un- 
expected sun-burst than you may sup- 
pose. Often and often, while seated 
in my dingy den, nodding over Chit- 
ty*s Law Reports, have I experienced its 
encouraging efficacy. The day, per- 
haps, just previously has been dark 
and cheerless, and my thoughts equally 
so, when lo 1 a sudden dash, and as the 
blessed radiance has smiled away tlie 
gloom from my apartments, away, too, 
has gone the frown from my brow, 
and I have turned again to my task — 
before, mere drudgery — with a fresh- 
ness and vivacity of spirit called into 
the briskest action by that messenger 
of light and peace. So was it on the 
present occasion. My mind cleared 
up at once, 1 started from my seat, 
and in a few minutes was half-way 
dowu the cliff. But, alas I the cheer- 
ing sun-burst was but evanescent. Be- 
fore 1 could get aaVar as the town, 
the sky was again overcast, and a heavy 
fog rose up, like the Arabian genie, 
from the sea, accompanied by another 
indefatigable shower, just as if some 
spiteful fiend or other were wringing a 
huge wet blanket in the air above my 
head. 

For the second time, therefore, I 
was compelled to put off my visit to 
the ruins, but not relishing the idea of 
returning home so soon, 1 waited in 
the news-rooms till the rain had par- 
tially subsided, and then took my way 
towards the harbour where some fish- 
eitben's boats were just^, coming in. 
What a comfortless pros|l^t there met 
my gaze I It was low-water; the 
black, stinking sea- weed lay in masses 
on the muddy shore ; one or two sai- 
lors, in red night-caps, and each with 
dingy stump of a pipe in lus mouth, 


were sitting in a small collier, on a coil 
of ropes ; a dripping young Cockney, 
with his new silk umbrella turned in- 
side out, and his hat secured by a bit 
of black ribband tied to the button- 
hole of his coat, was hurrying off the 
little wooden pier with a countenance 
the very title-page of tribulation ; the 
bathing machines were all drawn up 
on the beach ; and on the sands be- 
yond them, outside the harbour, some 
two or three hatless urchins, with their 
hair matted close to their heads by the 
rain and their tro wserS tucked up to their 
knees, were turning up masses of chalk 
and rock for crabs and star-fish. In 
whatever direction I turned my eyes — 
whether to the ships in the offing 
which rose and fell with a heavy sick- 
ening regularity ; to the solitary light- 
house; or the long reach of barren 
cliffs which stretched away for miles 
oil either side the harbour, — all looked 
disconsolate. And this, said I, is tho 
country, these the charms of a water- 
ing-place ! Well, thank God, 1 am 
metropolitan in my tastes ; and hur- 
ried home, thinking with more com- 
placency of my chambers at Clement's 
Inn than I Imd^ever done before. 

Arrived there, early as was the hour, 
— it was but three o'clock — I ordered 
dinner, and while it was getting ready, 
took a stroll through my friend’s Pic- 
ture Gallery, which I had as yet but 
cursorily inspected. The collection, 
though small, was select, many of the 
paintings being by the old masters ; 
and ttiose of tiic modern school among 
the choicest specimens of the art. 
Among the latter was one which, 
from its homely, rustic character, and 
the rough vigour of its colouring, I 
conjectured to be by Morland or Gains- 
borough. It represented a farmer’s 
buxom dame jogging along to market 
on a donkey, with a basket of eggs on 
her arm. Her figure was well drawn, 
but it was the painting of the animal 
that most struck my fancy. Its meek, 
patient air, as of one who had long 
ceased to expostulate or war with des- 
tiny ; its dull eye ; slow, heavy gait ; 
drooping ears, and rough dingy coat : 
— all this was as skilfully d^ueated 
as Paul Potter himself could have 
done. Strange, said 1, pursuing the 
train of thought, which the sight of 
this humble, hopeless* animal had sug- 
gested, how, despite the poetical, his- 
torical, and religious reminiscences 
ith which he is connected; we all des« 
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pise, even more than we pity, the^oor thoughtful and care-worn aspect, 
donkey. If the laws of association standing at midnight among some 
are to avail aught, we should Jjold rui^s. on a waste like fhat of Dart- 
him in the highest reverence. It was on moor, while before him was a lovely 
anassthat the Saviour of the world rpde female figure, on whom, strange to 
into Jerusalem ; an ass, according to the say, he was gazing with apprehension. 


Koran, is to sound the trumpet of the 
resurrection i the hraying of an ass 
saved the throne of Laku, king of 
Siam; an ass is the hero of Petei? 
Bell ; the eulogized of Cervantes and 
Sterne ; and the beloved of the fairy 
queen, Titania. True, he kicked at 
the*dying lion in one of ^Esop’s most 
touching fables ; but how many Chris- 
tians are hourly acting in the same 
spirit ! Look at the great statesman 
about to fall. What an instant prick- 
ing up of long ears in St Stephens! 
What a sonorous bray against him 
throughout the political world 1 Alas, 
there are animals that call themselves 
rational beings, far more worthy of 
contempt than the meanest quadruped 
that ever chewed the thistle ! 

Tlie next picture to which my atten- 
tion was directed were three hung 
close together, and every way remark- 
ahle. 1 had cast a hasty glance at 
tlierii before, but now that I came to 
examine them more closely, I was 
struck with the nature of the subjects, 
and tiie elaborate finish of the details. 
They had evidently been painted up- 
w’ards of a century, and were still in 
exeelleiit preservation. The first re- 
presented a wild, barren tract of moor- 
land, whereon stood two figures, one, 
a well-looking youth in the first bloom 
of manhood ; and the other, a decrepid, 
witcli-likc old woman, the expression 
of whose features resembled those of 
Hecate in Fuseli’s fine painting. This 
hag was in earnest conversation with 
the young man, who seemed listening 
to her with fear and wonder not un- 
mingled with distrust. 

The second picture showed the same 
youth standing unarmed on the deck 
of a ship, and surrounded by a rough 
set of sailors, one of whom was pre- 
senting a pistol at his head. The 
broad masses of light and shade in this 
painting ; its variety of character j and 
the Rembrandt-like heads of one or two 
of its groupes, would have made the 
fortune of a modern artist. 

The third picture represented the 
same young man, though with a more 


as though she had been a spectre. 
This painting — at least so it seemed 
to me — was by far the finest of the 
three, and evinced a power of concep- 
tion and depth of sentiment which I 
have rarely seen surpassed . The wan, 
imperfect moon ; the fantastic clouds ; 
the rare stars ; the startled look of the 
youth ; the motionless figure of his 
companion^ and# above aU, the for- 
lorn, ghastly aspect of the monastic 
ruins ; — the spirit displayed in the exe- 
cution of these several details impress- 
ed me so forcibly, that I determined 
not to rest till I had made myself ac- 
quainted with the history, not merely 
of this, but of all the three pictures^ 
for I felt persuaded that they were 
not the mere creations of fancy — else 
wherefore the presence of one and the 
same individu^ in all of them ? — but 
had their origin in fact. 

Accordingly, when my friend’s »ia- 
jor-domo came in to announce dinner# 

I catechised him on the subject, fop 
he was one of those staid, intelligent, 
respectable old family servants, who 
know all Us ancestral traditions by 
heart, {dace implicit faith in themy and 
take a pride in explaining them to such 
wondering ignoramuses as myself. 
From this veteran gossip I received 
for answer, that the pictures in ques- 
tion were old family ones, highly prized 
by his mistress, to the fortunes of one 
of whose ancestors — she was of the 
Pevonsbirp Trevanions — they had re- 
ference. On further pressing him, he 
entered into copious particulars of 
their history ; and as these were suf- 
ficiently curious, and 1 happened to be 
grievously in want of occupation, the 
idea struck me that I would set to and 
embody them in one connected narra- 
tive. Pence the origin of ^ Trevau- 
ion,” the composition of which enabled 
me to spend a few days agreeably 
enough. Gentle reader, should it have 
the rare good fortune to amuse you, 
too, 1 may possibly be tempted (after 
the fashion of our writers for annuals) 
to illustrate other portioQS of the Pip? 
ture Gallery.” 
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TREVAKiON. 

Chapter I. 


Whoever has visited South Devon 
must often . have found occasion to 
admire the picturesque beauty of its 
cottages. Some one or other of these 
must surely have given rise to that 
sentimental adage, “ Love in a cot- 
tage,” for it is impossible to see them, 
tvith their tidy thatched roof, jessamine 
covered walls, trim flower garden with 
its small sunny grass-plot, bee-hive, and 
wooden porch redolent of wild roses 
and honey-suckles, and within whose 
shelter an English Juliet may sit unob- 
served, and murmur melodious nothings 
in the ear of her Romeo, while a black- 
bird in a wicker cage sings with kindred 
sweetness above her head ; — it is im- 
possible, I say, to see peaceful pictu- 
resque snuggeries like these, without 
instantly associating them in idea with 
that blissful and unsophisticated pe- 
riod, the honeymoon. In the hamlet 
of South Zeal these cottages are cele- 
brated for their unassuming beauty, and 
it was from one of the neatest and most 
attractive in the whole district — the 
dwelling evidently of one above the 
peasant class — that, early on a summer 
morning, a young girl issued with steal- 
thy and trembling steps, as if she feared 
that “ the very stones” would prate of 
her “ whereabout.” 

On reaching the garden gate, she 
just halted an instant and looked ti- 
midly about her, and then made an 
abrupt dart down one of those famous 
Devonshire lanes which may vie in 

a club-pmser, till she reached the moor, 
where she made a second halt, as 
though in momentary expectation of 
some one’s arrival. But that “some 
one” came not. Far as the eye could 
reach, not a living thing was discern- 
ible — nothing but a blea^ interminable 
expanse of desert, here swelling up into 
gradual hills, round whose heads the 
mists of night still clung; and there 
dotted with gloomy granite tors, or a 
few half-starved superannuated elms 
and oaks, which looked — to use the 
forcible expression of one of our ablest 
divines—as though they were set up 
there by Nature for “signals of dis- 
tress.” 


There is something very impressive 
in the idea of standing, the only living 
being, On a vast desert like Dartmoor. 
To hear no sound or stir that can re- 
mind you of a cheerful animated crea- 
tion, no bird singing, no cattle lowing, 
no sheep-bell tinkling ; to see nothing 
but dead masses of granite, or the giant 
wrecks of oaks that speak of life gone 
by, and carry the mind back into the 
solitudes of the past; — this far more 
affects the imagination than standing 
alone in some huge sleeping city, for 
there, though it may be dormant, you 
have still humanity at your elbow ; but 
on Dartmoor hours may elapse before 
you get sight of the human counte- 
nance ; *tis like being severed for a time 
from the social world, to which you, 
and I, and all of us, gentle reader, arc 
but too apt to fancy we should have no 
objection, till we found ourselves really 
in solitude, when we feel, with Robinson 
Crusoe, that we are gregarious in our 
nature, and that it is not good for us to 
be alone. 

These, however, are reflections that 
occur to the mind only when it is at 
leisure ; a pre- occupied fancy has no 
taste for such abstract speculations, and 
our young village li^s was evidently 
absorbed by thoughts of far more imme- 
diate interest, for she kept walking to 
and fro a prescribed distance, now 
looking before and now behind her, 
with a countenance expressive equally 
of fear and disappointment, till at 
length, as she was preparing with re- 
luctance to quit the spot, a low sub- 
dued voice called her by name, and, 
turning round, she saw with a blush a 
young man hurrying towards her. In 
an instant lie had reached her side, and 
they advanced together in silence on 
the moor, wliere for a brief season I 
will leave them, while I explain what 
were the imperative circumstances 
which thus compelled two young folks 
to leave their snug warm bed, and go 
billing and cooing on a desert, w'ith a 
wind whistling about them, sharp and 
searching enough to set the goose skin 
roughening beneath the bristles of a 
hedge-hog. 
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Chapter II. 


John Trevanion — such was our he- 
ro's name — was the youngest of two 
sons of a Devonshire baronet of old 
descent, whose ancestral seat bordered 
on the village of South Zeal. His 
mother was also of “gentle blood;” 
but, unlike her husband, who was a 
h, jolly, ignorant country gentle- 
of tile Squire Booby class, posses- 
sed a mind of a superior order, and a 
disposition remarkable for its evenness 
jmd good nature. To educate John 
seemed to be the sole business of this 
lad} "s life ; he was her favourite son, 
and exhibited from early youth a quick- 
ness of apprehension that well repaid 
his mother’s solicitude, whose highest 
ambition it was to see him holding as 
proud a station in the world r^s many 
of his ancestors had held before him. 
But her wishes were doomed to disap- 
pointment, for she died ere he had 
completed his eighteenth year; but 
not before she had formed his tastes, 
which exhibited a bias towards the ro- 
mantic find imaginative. No one, for 
instance, placed more implicit faith in 
all the legends and traditions of per- 
haps the most superstitious district in 
England — especially those bugbears of 
the age and country, sorcery and 
witchcraft. The well-known Dart- 
moor witch, who about this time (the 
middle of the seventeenth century) 
terrified the neighbourhood with her 
conjurations, was invested by John 
with higher supernatural attributes 
than even the ignorant peasantry gave 
her credit for ; but this was less the re- 
sult of weak credulity than of that wild 
poetic temperament which in the early 
days of Greece peopled the banks of the 
dark Acheron with appropriate ghosts 
and fiends. But though fond of “ lone 
sitting by the shores of old romance,*' 
young Trevanion, unlike the generality 
of such dreamy enthusiasts, was of an 
energetic, enterprising character, and 
never cast a glance at the portraits of 
his gallant ancestors without regretting 
that he had attained his twentieth 
year and had yet signalized himself by 
no one act worthy to be held in re- 
membrance. 

It was at this period of his life, when 
panting to enter the world where he 
felt assured he should achieve renown, 
that a circumstance occurred which 


changed the whole current of his ideas. 
He fell in love, a malady to which 
youth is peculiarly liable. The ob- 
ject of his sudden idolatry was the 
only daughter of a Somersetshire gen- 
tleman, of retired habits and straitened 
means, who had lately come to take up 
his abode in one of those picturesque 
cottages in which, as I have before ob> 
served, this quarter of South Devon 
abounds. It was while wandering 
alone one evening near the ruins of an 
abbey which bordered on the moor, 
that John first encountered this lovely 
apparition. She was leaning on her 
father’s arm at the time, and flushed 
witli exercise, and radiant with health 
and youth, presented as attractive an 
image as lover’s eye could desire to gaze 
on. From this moment John felt him- 
self a changed man. Hitherto, he had 
been all for ambition ; thenceforth, he 
was all for sentiment. And this alter- 
ation was not gradual, but instantaneous. 
His passion was not the result of re- 
flection, but of impulse. It was first-love 
in all its frenzy. Though he had 
seen her but once, yet his memory re- 
tained a vivid impression of the charms 
of the fair unknown — of her dark ear- 
nest eyes, her luxuriant tresses, the 
classic outline of her countenance, her 
swan-like neck, her graceful buoyant 
tread, and the perfect symmetry of her 
form, while his fancy, equally vivid, in- 
vested her mind with corresponding 
attractions. 

For a whole week afterwards, Tre- 
vanion could think of nothing but who 
the unknown was, and when he should 
see her again. She was his reverie by 
day, his dream by night, and so w'ork- 
ed upon his imagination that he did 
not rest until he had not only acquaint- 
ed himself with her name and place of 
abode, but even established himself as 
a visitor at her father’s cottage. 

The rest follows as a matter of 
course. The youijg couple became 
deeply enamoured of each other. From 
talking together they got to walking 
together, reading together, and, it 
might be, sighing together — for first- 
love is apt to be exceedingly hysterical, 
while Mr Mordaunt, Mary’s father, 
who was a widower, neither encour- 
aged nor checked their intimacy, but 
let it take its course, unconscious ap- 
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parently — so^incurioiis and unsuspi- 
cious iras bi^ nature — that it passed 
the bounds of ordinary acquaintance. 

And BO months rolled on^ happy 
months wiiich passed with the speed 
of thought. Seldom a day now elaps- 
ed blit John was a visiter at the cot- 
tage ; he had always some new book 
to lend or to borrow, or some new 
walk to propose to Mary and her fa- 
thei*. Evening after evening found 
them loitering along the edge of the 
mQor, or, in the gloom of twilight, 
when none were likely to discover 
them, through the leafy grove that 
skirted Trevanion Park, where they 
would wander for hours, weaving bril- 
liant fancies to the diligent exclusion 
of all probability, till the hooting of 
the night -owl warned them that it was 
time to separate. 

It has often been asserted that first- 
love is blind. 1 am inclined to doubt 
this aphorism, and to believe that it is 
particularly quick-sighted. In the 
present instance, at least, it was so to 
a surprising extent, for not one mental 

t race did John's imagination endow 
lary with, but he found, on becoming 
acquainted with her, she possessed. 
She was indeed not less attractive in 
intellect than in person, having been 
educated by Mr Mordaunt, who doated 
on her, with a care by no means com- 
mon in the seventeenth century. But 
it was not merely a refined, well-in- 
structed mind that John recognised in 
Mary ; he was, if possible, still more 
struck with her fii^mncss and strength 
of character, and the depth of her de- 
votion to her father. In fact, so com- 
pletely did this young girl enthral his 
heart, that he became almost wholly 
estranged from his family,' seldom 
joining the convivial parties at the 
hall, and when he did so for appear- 
ances* sake, or to avoid the coarse in- 
sinuations of his brother Edward that 
he felt himself too good for them, 
hurrying away from die talde at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The time, however, was at hand 
when John and Mary were destined 
to realize the adage that the couree 
of true love never did run smooth.*’ 
buring the early period of their ac- 
quaintance, Trevanion, well knowing 
his father's prejudices on the score of 
rank, and also how prone a country 
village is to scandal, was cautious of 
parading his intimacy with the Mor- 
.daunts, and usually contrived to meet 
diem, as if by accident, on the moor. 


which was one of their favourite walks. 
By degrees, however, as he became 
mote and more interested in Mary, he 
laid aside this caution, and even seem- 
ed to take a pride in displaying his 
attachment to her, resenting the jests 
of his brother — who, having frequently 
seen the parties together, h^f-sus- 
pected the state of their afiections — 
with a bitterness that soon produced a 
coolness between the young men, the 
more marked oii Edward’s part,||^- 
cause he too had often cast an admiring 
glance at Mary, though not with hyme- 
neal eyes. He regarded her merely 
as an humble vUlagc beauty ; and 
being something of a libertine in his 
habits, without any of his brother's 
refinement of mind or feeling, thought 
it far from unlikely that he might bo 
as successful with her as he had been 
in many of his other rustic amours — 
at least if John was removed from 
the .scene of action, which accordingly 
lie resolved to take the carli&>t opj)or- 
tunity of bringing about. 

It was not, however, by his brother’s 
means that John’s hopes were blasted 
in the bud, and the full measure of his 
delinquency made known to the Baro- 
net, for before he could mature his 
plans, a more subtle spirit had been at 
work, in the person of a lean, sour old 
maid, a distant connexion of the family, 
who happening one evening to over- 
hear a conversation between the lovers 
of a decidedly matrimonial turn, has- 
tened to acquaint the old man with 
the full particulars of her discovery — 
how his sou had formed a clandestine 
attachment to a girl far beneath him 
in rank ; how she returned it ; and 
how, unless he promptly interfered, a 
nuptial catastrophe would take place, 
and the blood of the Trevanions he 
for ever dishonoured. 

Though rough and blustering in 
manner, the result of his long esta- 
blished authority over the district, the 
Baronet was any thing but irascible ; 
but this was precisely one of those 
communications calculated to call up 
all the devil within him. If there was 
one thing beyond another of which he 
was proud — I except, of course, his 
hounds and horses — it was the anti- 
quity of his family. An emblazoned 
genealogy hung up in his hall, and as 
he cast a hurried glance at this, on his 
way to the library, where his son, 
when at home, was usually to be found, 
his face crimsoned with passion, he re- 
proached John in the bitterest terms for 
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what he called his ingratitude in pre- 
suming to talk of marriage, without 
first asking his permission ; contrasted 
his conduct with that of his brother, 
who would never have dreamed of 
such heresy ; reminded him of his an- 
cestors, not one of whom but had mated 
with their equals in rank ; and con- 
cluded by insisting on his giving up 
all thoughts of the “ insolent bag- 
gage,” as he styled Mary. 

Never,” said John, boldly, when 
the Baronet had concluded the longest 
speech he had ever been known to 
make ; ‘‘ if I owe respect to you, sir, 
I owe it also to myself, and I presume 
to think that in this instance ” 

Think ! What right have you to 
think, when you have got me to think 
for you ? But this comes of the book- 
learning that your poor mother was 
always cramming your head with. 
But 1*11 burn every book in the house ; 
such rubbish is only fit for wading. 
There’s ^our brotlier has never *ead 
a line in his life. I'll warrant j no more 
have 1 , for that matter ; and your 
great ancestor, Sir Hugh, who died 
ill liis stirrups at Bosworth Field, could 
not write his own name. And yet you, 
forsooth, must presume to be wiser 
than all of us ! But Til tell you what 
it is, young sir — either give up this 
wench, or give up me.” 

At least allow me some time for 
reflection, sir.” 

Time ! ” shouted the indignant 
Baronet ; not a day — not an hour — 
you’ve had time enough, and to spare, 
already. Yes, yes, a pretty time you’ve 
had of it, T’ll be bound, gadding about 
with that artful hussey, and making 
yourself the laughing-stock of the 
neighbourhood, when you should have 
been fulfilling your duties as a son and 
a brother.” 

J am not aware, sir, that I have 
been remiss in either capacity.” 

“ Oh, I dare say not. You never 
thought yourself too good company for 
my friends ; you never looked down 
on your brother Edward, because he 
had not as much book-learning as 
yourself, though he shall ride, or hunt 
or shoot with any man in Devon- 
shire.” 

" Father, father,” replied John, 
with deep feeling, “ you are unjust, 
ungenerous; is it my fault that my 
habits are not those of my neighbours, 
and that 1 cannot, strive as 1 may. 


enter into their convivial enjoyments ? 
As respects Edward, it if he that looks 
down on me ; not I on liim.” 

And weU he may, seeing the dis- 
grace you were about to entail on your 
family. However, to cut this matter 
short — either consent to give up all 
thoughts of this girl, or prepare to leave 
the hall within the week. I am lord 
and master here, and no child of mine 
shall dare to fly in the face of my 
authority.” 

But John respectfully, though firm- 
ly, persisted in his refusal to re^n 
Mary, upon wliich the Baronet, after 
consulting with his eldest son, of 
whose sagacity he had a high opinion, 
applied to Mary’s father, who was his 
own tenant, and so worked upon his ap- 
prehensions — for he was a quiet timid 
man — that Mr Mordaunt, whose eyes 
were now for the first time opened to 
the nature of the intimacy between the 
young couple, and who had no idea of 
forcing himself into an alliance with 
a family that despised him, that very 
niglit exacted a promise from Mary, 
whose pride was deeply wounded by 
her fathers communication, that she 
would not see Joiin again. 

Trevanion mean time, having no 
notion of the efforts made by Mr Mor- 
daunt to keep his daughter from his 
sight, wandered about the neighbour- 
hood day and night, hoping to get a 
glimpse of Mary ; but finding this to 
be impossible, and that whenever he 
called at the cottage its inmates were 
sure to be absent, he became quite 
disheartened, attributing that to caprice 
on Mary’s part which was the result 
of bitter necessity. 

But perseverance does wonders, and 
as a last resource, the young man had 
recourse to writing. With consider- 
able difficulty he managed to get a 
letter conveyed to Mary, wherein he 
implored her to grant him one last 
interview, stating that at daybreak, 
.near the Abbey, he should be anxious- 
ly waiting her arrival, and that if she 
failed to come the disaj^ointment 
would be fatal to him. The letter 
was penned in such a distracted style 
that the ]joor girl was alarmed by it 
into acquiescence. It is the last 
time I shall ever see him,” she said — 
and accordingly, at the appointed hour, 
made her appearance at the place of 
rendezvous, a& X have already shown. 
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Chapter HI. 


-So you refiise to agree to my 
proposaly Mary?” said John^ as they 
Walked slowly across the moor. 

Unkind girl^ is this the affection you 
have so often professed for me ?** 

Unkind, John ? If I am so, ’tis 
for your welfare. God knows how 
willingly I would pass my whole life 
with 3'ou ; but it must not be.” 

y Wlio shall prevent it, if we are 
resolved ?” 

Our fathers, John. We are 
bound by every strong tie of duty, of 
affection, and of honour, to sacrifice 
our will to theirs. These were prin- 
ciples instilled into me from earliest 
infancy ; and shall I now swerve from 
them, and bring a parent's grey hairs 
in sorrow to the grave ? Never. But 
do not suppose that I have come to 
this determination without a struggle. 
Often and often have I prayed to be 
taught my line of duty, and strength- 
ened in my purpose to fulfil it ; and 

even now my rebellious heart” 

And she paused. 

Go on — go on, Mary,” exclaimed 
John, eagerly. “ Sweetest girl, 1 could 
listen to you for hours.” 

Oh spare me, John ; I must not 
— dare not — say more. I have said 
too much already^.” 

“ You have, indeed, Mary,” replied 
her lover, gloomily ; too much, I 
fear, for your own happiness, and far 
too much for mine. Think better of 
it — pray, think better of it, my love. 
What though my father cast me off? 
Have I not hands ? Have 1 not youth, 
strength, perseverance, and fixedness 
of purpose ? And Oh, Mary, with 
you by my side, in some place far re- 
moved from this, to cheer and feed 
me with your smiles, what, task is 
there that I could not succeed in ?” 

Affected by the energy with which 
he spoke, Mary made no reply. Tre- 
vanion pressed his advantage. 

Think, love, of the happiness 
that is in store for us, if we do but 
dare to obey the dictates of our heart. 
Every thought, every wish, every 
action of our lives show that we were 
bom for each other. Our tastes are 
the same — the same, or nearly so, our 
ages. Why then should we be cU- 
vided?” 

Tempt me no more, John,” ex- 


claimed Mary, while the tears, stream- 
ing down her cheek, told far more 
emphatically than words the struggle 
that was preying at her heart ; I 
dare not act as you would wish. I 
cannot ally myself with a family that 
casts me off, or plant a dagger in my 
father’s breast. No, John ; I have 
pride and” 

Heartless girl!” replied John, 
interrupting her impetuously. 

Heartless ? Oh, John, 1 thought 
you knew me ; but you do not, or 
you would respect the sacrifice I am 
making for your sake. Do you think 
I have not suffered as well as 3^ our- 
self r When my poor father knelt in 
tears before me, and besought a so- 
lemn promise that I would abandon 
for ever all thoughts of an alliance 
'wiitk 3'our famih^ — when Ij^ adjured 
me, on pain of his lasting displeasure, 
to tear that hope from my breast, 
which I feel is become entwined with 
life itself, — even then I hesitated ; but 
when he added that not 01113” would 
my disobedience inflict a certain curse 
on him, but as certain ruin on you, — 
then, John, m^*^ mind was made up, 
and for 3”our sake I consented to a sa- 
crifice which 1 half denied to a fa- 
ther’s entreaties ; and yet you call 
me heartless ! John, John, 1 can die 
for 3’^ou, but 1 cannot, I will not, be- 
come the means of thrusting you from 
your home, and consigning 3”ou to 
remorse without hope, and poverty 
without end or limit. Ask me any 
thing but this. I will -wear out my 
life single for your sake ; but I will 
not bring down the curses of two pa- 
rents on your head.” 

In a woman who truly loves — the 
remark is trite, but will bear repeti- 
tion — there is a holiness, a purity, a 
disinterestedness — sa3' rather a total, 
unhesitating abandonment of self — 
which a man can never reach, and not 
often appreciate. John was affected, 
but he was not convinced by Mary’s 
generous devotion. 

Mary,” he said, and not without 
sternness, ‘‘ you told me but just now 
that your father had made you pro- 
mise to hold no more clandestine 
meetings with me. Have you obeyed 
him ?” 

Mary himg down her head. 
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« I deserve this reproach,” she said, 
but least of all from you. When 
you told me in your letter that you 
would not survive my refusal to see 
you, what could I do ? I went to my 
father, acquainted him with your 
threats, and solicited his advice ; and 
he, trusting to his daughter’s honour, 
gave me permission to see you once 
more. John, I am here for the last 
time.” 

The air of deep heart-felt solemni- 
ty with which Mary said this convin- 
ced John he had nothing more to 
hope. He walked on witii her a few 
minutes in gloomy silence, till at 
length his feelings could not be con- 
trolled ; and he said, in a voice bro- 
ken with grief, — ^ 

“ So you give me up, Mary ? B* 
it so ; but remember that by so doing 
you have w^rung a heart that beat for 
you, and you only. True, this is our 
last meeting. Within the week I 
quit home, perhaps for ever.” • 

** For ever, John?” asked Mary, 
with a faltering voice. Say not so ; 
you will return in a brief space. 
Youj lot in life may be changed; 
your father may relent ; mine may 
gi/e me back my promise, and we 
may yet be happy together. Do not 
say' for ever, John.” 

For ever. Why' should I stay 
lingering here, where every scene I 
look on reminds me of past happiness, 
and present suffering } No ; 1 go to 
find in other climes — Ijow vain tho 
task ! — the peace denied me here.” 

Mary' made no reply, for she was 
drowned in tears. Her bosom hea- 
ved ; she trembled all over like an 
aspen leaf. Trevanion marked her 
emotion. 

Sweetest, sweetest girl,” he said, 
folding her passionately in his arms, 
recall your rash determination, and 
hid me be happy. Let us fly this 
hated place. What are fathers to 
us ?” 

John, John, have pity on me; my 
heart is breaking.” 

Come, love, and let us hence. 
Oh, Mary, I love, I doat on you to 
distraction. All is light where you 
are — all gloom where you are not. 
Come, then, and shed sunshine on my 
^path. Be my friend, my guide, my 
guardian angel. Feel, love, how my 
heart beats 1 Dear girl, it will soon 
cease to beat when you have cast me. 
off.” 


They had by this time neared the 
Abbey ruins, and Johnl^ pointing to- 
wards them, said, « Mary, such as is 
that building, such shall 1 become the 
instant that you have discarded me. 
Away from you I cannot live. Once 
more, then, I ask, will you be mine ? 
Think not you will less feel the pang 
of separation than myself— no, it will 
reach your heart too — for your fa- 
ther's sake, then, to whom your hap- 
piness is dearer than his own.” 

« For my father’s sake! Thanks, 
John, for these words, for they have 
recalled me to a sense of my duty. 
Yes, dear John, I can be firm now ; ” 
and hastily quitting him, she rushed for- 
ward into the Abbey, and flinging her- 
self on the damp, weedy floor, in front 
of what had once been an altar, she 
raised her eyes to Heaven, crossed her 
arms over her breast, and said, " Hear 
me, God of Heaven ! while in thy sa- 
cred presence I solemnly swear that, 
till favouring circumstances permit, I 
W'ill never become Trevanion's bride 
then rising from her knees, and turn- 
ing to John with a smile, while tears 
flowed fast from her eyes, “ Kiss me, 
brother,” she continued — ** we meet 
no more, and I may not part with 
you in anger. No, John, 1 could 
never have borne to be your wife — to 
see you withering beneath the curse 
of two parents, and feel that my selfish- 
ness had brought you to this extremi- 
ty ; no, John, never — never. And now 
farewell — God bless you — God for 
ever bless you ! — pray for me, as I 
shall for you, and be happy in the 
thought, that if not again in this 
world, we shall at least meet in ano- 
ther,” and in an instant she had 
vanished from his sight. 

For some minutes Trevanion re- 
mained quite stupified, gazing in the 
direction in which Mary had disap- 
peared. Was she indeed gone? Had 
she given him up, and of her own ac- 
cord too ? What, his own Mary — the 
gentle, the compassionate ! and as he 
thought of the many excellencies of 
her mind and temper, his heart over- 
flowed with softness. Soon, however, 
a sterner feeling came over him. She 
had treated him with indifference — 
with ingratitude. She had no love 
for him — not an atom — or she would 
not have used him thus. How, then, 
should be act ? He would dismiss her 
at once from his mind, and quit Eng- 
land for ever. He would be no wo- 
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inan*s slave $ «and ad lie said this, he 
brushed the tdhtS itidignantly from his 
eyes, and rushed across the moor with 
the reckless speed of one demented. 

Just as he reached one of those 
huge granite tors which are scattered 
like land-marks about the moor, an 
old woman, wrinkled as a falcon’s ta- 
lon, lean, yellow, and nearly bent 
double, rose up from behind it, and 
stood right in his path. John shud- 
dered, for though he had never seen 
her before, he knew that he looked 
upon the Dartmoor Witch ! 

Away — away," he exclaimed, 
motioning her from his sight, ** 1 came 
not here to seek you." “ I know it," 
replied the hag, and was tottering off, 
when the young man gathering cou- 
rage, said, “stay, woman, they say 
you are wise — are powerful ; can your 

art then " and John hesitated, 

struck with a sudden Sense of horror 
at the idea of having recourse to the 
aid of such a being. 

You are troubled in mind," ex- 
claimed the Witch, “ and you would 
learn from me your destiny. Is it not 
so?" 

“ It is,** replied Trevanion with fal- 
tering accents. 

“ Listen to me, then, for I know you 
better than you know me. John Tre- 
vanion, the period is close at hand 
when you shall curse the hour you 
were born. Your early fortunes shall 
be cast in storm and eclipse ; but fear 
not — faint not ; you nave a stout 
heart, and shall conquer, not be con- 
quered by, your fate. So speaks one 
whose words have never yet been 
spoken in vain;*’ and thus muttering. 


the Witch hobbled off to her hut hard 
by, leaving John aghast with awe and 
astonishment. 

That the mere random conjectures 
of an old woman, whom the terror with 
which she inspired others had half 
persuaded of her own supernatural 
attributes, should have exercised influ- 
ence over Trevanion’s imagination, 
will not appear surprising to those 
who are acquainted with the domestic 
history of the times. That was a 
period when the popular faith in witch- 
craft was unbounded. Even men like 
Bacon — Sir Thomas Brown — Fairfax 
— and Sir Matthew Hale — succumbed 
to the general belief, which was clung 
to with more tenacity in Devon than 
#n any other quarter of the kingdom. 
There, witches were jjentiful as 
mushrooms, and flew through the 
air like crows, in covies. They per- 
secuted the peasant at all hours 
and in all places, and even the supe- 
rior rank of the squire did not save 
him from their malice. Well, they 
are gone, the follies of those days, but 
have been succeeded by others hardly 
less preposterous. If Bishop Obrbett 
lamented the fairies, why should I re- 
fuse a sigh to the memory of the 
witches ? At least they were produc- 
tive of thus much good — they supplied 
the peasantry with endless themes for 
gossip, when otherwise they might 
have been discussing mischievous poli- 
tics at ail ale-house. But granting 
that the superstition was absurd, and 
often led to cruel results, still it was 
far better to worry a witch, than to 
set fire to Bristol. 


Chaptee IV. 


Maddened with the result of his 
last interview with Mary, John made 
one more appeal to his father ; the 
Baronet, however, was inexorable ; 
finding which, and aware also chat to 
remain longer idle and solitary in 
Devonshire would only be to nurse 
melancholy, and shut him out from 
every chance of acquiring distinction 
and independence, by which means 
only he could win the hand of Mary, 
Trevanion summoned up all the man 
within him, and at Once closed with 
his father's proposal, that he shonld 
leave England, and embark as k Volun- 
teer in diie bt &6ab Mpi bt i&tbnry 


that were then fitting out for the 
Americas. 

At the period to which this tale re- 
fers, there was a perfect mania for 
these maritime expeditions, and many 
a younger son of good family but of 
limited means, joined the intrepid 
Coofes, and Parrys, and Rosses of 
the seventeenth century, in the hope 
of returning home laden with weadth 
and honours. Previous to his depar- 
ture, John made one more attempt t# 
see Mary, but being defeated in all Ms 
jsfferts ^ thfe vigilant watch kept oyer 
her bv Mdi^uht, he just waked 
till the necessaiy preparations had 
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been made for bis voyage, and then 
hurried olFfor London^ whence, within 
the week, he set sail in an English 
vessel bound for the Bahamas, the 
commander of which was a distant 
connexion of the Trevanions. 

It was not without a pang that John 
again caught sight of the iron-bound 
coast of Devon, and, looming on the 
horizon, of the inland heights of Dart- 
moor. He remained on deck till the 
last glimpse of his native country melt- 
ed away from sight ; and then dismis- 
sing, as he proudly imagined he could 
do, the happy past from his mind, 
turned his thoughts wholly to the fu- 
ture. Mary, he remembered, had pro- 
misedfto remain single for his sake, and 
this promise, which he knew her too* 
well to sutfj^so any inducement would 
tempt her to break, confirmed him in 
his resolute purpose to go on and 
prosper. 

After a voyage of some weeks, the 
ship drew near the West India islands, 
but just as it came within sight of His- 
paniola, one of those terrific hurricanes 
sprung up which are peculiar to the 
tropics at certain seasons of the year. 
For some time, by dint of incessant ac- 
tivity, the crew contrived to keep their 
vessel afloat and off the shore, but the 
storm increasing towards night, and 
the ship drifting fast to land, there 
seemed little or no chance of escape. 
The waves broke over the deck with a 
fury that swept all before it, straining 
the timbers till they groaned like a 
tortured martyr ; the masts were splin- 
tered by the lightning ; the sails torn 
to atoms by the whirlwind ; many of 
the crew, among whom was the cap- 
tain, were swept overboard by the 
rushing waters ; and the few who re- 
mained, worn-out with fatigue, bewil- 
dered, and convinced that all was over, 
endeavoui^ed to lull their sense of hor- 
ror by having recourse to the stimulus 
of intoxication. 

John was almost the only one who 
preserved his senses at this crisis. 
Though death stared him in the face, 
he did not quail before his awful pre- 
sence, the high and stem excitement 
of the hour overpowering all thoughts 
of apprehension. In vain, however, 
be endeavoured to infuse a portion of 
tis own moral courage into those about 
him ; in vain he conjured them to 
strive their utmost to keep the ship 
afloat during the night, and held out 
confident hopes of assistance reaching 


them from the shore gt day-break; 
neither his remotistrandbs nor the ex- 
ample he set of indomitable energy, 
had the slightest effect ; the men were 
worn-out and could not work, more- 
over they were drunk, and would not 
if they could ; the consequence of Ihiicli 
was, that shortly after day-break, the 
ship struck iipon a sunken rock, and 
barely had Trevanion time to lash 
himself to a fragment of a mast, when 
down she went ; and he was the only one 
who escaped, having been hurled high 
on land by an enormous bUlow, in a 
state of utter insensibility. 

When he recovered consciousness 
he found himself lying in a bed in a 
neatly furnished apartment, with all 
the apparatus of an invalid about him. 
Astonished at his situation, he started 
up and looked around him ; not a soul 
was near, but in a short time a stranger 
of middle age and frank cordial aspect 
softly entered the room, and, finding 
Trevanion awake, held out his hand, 
and with a smile congratulated him on 
his improved condition. The young 
man would fain have put a hundred 
questions to his benefactor, but the 
latter forbade him to exert himself, and, 
telling him he would explain all at the 
fitting season, quitted the apartment as 
silently as ho had entered it. 

Late in the evening he returned, 
when, finding John considerably re-* 
freshed by a Jong and placid sleep, he 
assisted him to rise from his bed, led 
him into an adjoining room, and there, 
at his earnest entreaties, explained to 
him by what means he had become his 
guest. The vessel, he observed, had 
been descried by some fishermen who 
had chanced to be on the look-out at 
the moment when she struck, and 
the news having spread like wildfire 
throughout the district, he himself, who 
was ode of the first to hear it, had 
hurried off with some neighbours to see 
what assistance could be rendered to 
the crews unfortunately, however, 
they were too late, for all had perished 
except John, whom accordingly he had 
ordered to. be conveyed to his own 
house. 

** Thanks, a thousand thanks,*’ ex- 
claimed Trevanion, fervently gasping 
his benefactor^ hand ; **and where am 
1 now ?*' 

** At Santo Jago/’ replied the stran- 
ger, Vho was an Englishman, but of 
Spanish extraction, and had lon^ been 
one of the most tl^iving goldsmiths of 
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ihat town, ** where you are as safe as 
you could belL even in the governor’s 
own house at St Dpmingo.” 

** And.have all perished, do you say, 
but me?” 

“ All.” 

**4jrod help me ! would that their 
lot had been minel” and John sank 
back exhausted in his host’s arms. 

In the course of a few days he was 
completely restored to health, but his 
spirits remained sadly depressed, for 
his only chance of securing honour- 
able distinction was gone ; he had lost, 
too, the counsels of his friend the cap- 
tain, who had treated him with uniform 
kindness during the voyage, and was 
reduced to a state of absolute depen- 
dence on' the bounty of a stranger. 
True, that stranger was a countryman, 
and behaved towards him with scru- 
pulous delicacy; still he did not feel 
his destitution the less acutely ; and 
foreseeing that otherwise there would 
be no end to it, he resolved — painful 
and disheartening as was the alterna- 
tive — to seize the first opportunity of 
returning to England. 

When he announced this intention 
to his host, the good man tried hard to 
dissuade him from it, at least until the 
Spanish convoy should be on its re- 
turn home from South America, when 
he promised to do his best to secure 
, him a passage to some port in Spain, 
whence he might find his way to 
his native country ; but at present, 
added his benefactor, the pirates, un- 
der the command of the well-known 
Davis, were cruising in all directions, 
and a single vessel, if such should 
happen by any unusual chance to 
touch at Hispaniola on its return from 
Panama or Porto Bello, would hardly, 
without a miracle, be able to reach 
Spain in safety. These arguments 
had their due weight with Trevanion, 
who remained upwards of a fortnight 
with his host, when his departure was 
expedited by the following circum- 
stance : — 

He was strolling one day with his 
host along the sea- shore, when a ship 
appeared in the offing making sail for 
Santo Jago. The goldsmith no sooner 
beheld it than his fears took the alarm, 
for the town, which was poorly fortified, 
and consisted of but a few hundred in- 
different houses, had been pillaged only 
the year before, and he thought it far 
from improbable that the strange Vessel 
was a free-trader come to pay Santo 
Jago a second visit. 


** Heaven help us all I *' said he, ad. 
dressing Trevanion, *^’tis most likely 
Davis's vessel; she was seen off St 
Domingo a short time back." 

“ Not so/* replied John eagerly, *'for 
if my eyes do not deceive me at this 
distance, she hoists Spanish colours; 
yes, it is your that flies at her mast- 
head. She is in distress, too, for her 
rigging appears in wretched plight. I 
have no doubt that she has been worst, 
ed in an engagement witli the pirates, 
and has come in here to refit." 

In the course of the day the vessel 
came to an anchor about a quarter of 
a mile off the town, and a boat's crew, 
composed of English and Spanish 
sailors, put off for shore, from^hose 
brief statement it appeared tnat the 
ship had been compelled ^y>ut in for 
the purpose of procuringVi^h stores, 
and also, as Trevanion had surmised, 
of refitting, having been sorely damaged 
in a recent action with a pirate cruiser. 

For upwards of ten days she reniain- 
ed at Santo Jago, when John, learning 
that she was about to set sail for Spain, 
stated to the goldsmith his intention of 
embarking in her; whereupon the other, 
finding him resolute, liberally supplied 
him with the means of defraying his 
passage, and John hastened to seek 
out the captain, whom he found busily 
superintending the embarkation of 
stores. 

“ So you want a passage homo to 
Spain?” said the captain, a blunt Eng- 
lish tar, in reply to John's application ; 
“ well, we can find room for you may- 
hap ; you'll come down handsomely, of 
course ?” 

Trevanion made his offer, which the 
other readily closed with, observing, 
however, while he eyed the youth with 
marked attention, **you must be con- 
tent to rough it with us, youngster, for 
our accommodations are but so so A 
cabin to yourself, of course? well, I 
think we may promise that ; and you’d 
like to mess alone ? perhaps that may 
be managed too. But hearken, lad, 
you must not object to bear a hand in 
case of emergency;” then turning to a 
rim sallow Spaniard who stood beside 
im, the captain added, in an under 
tone, “a pretty feUow this, my Gomez. 
I like the cut of his jib ; with a little 
management I think we may mak^ 
something of him.” ^ " 

** Humph ! ’* replied his companion ; 
** you’re always so taken with these 
trim-built fairweather sparks. There’s 
no good in them that ever I could see.” 
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« Belay your jaw, you fool, and 
let's hear what the youngster's got to 
say for himself.** 

When you talk of my bearing a 
hand,” said Trevanion, " of course 
you allude to the probability of an 
encounter with the pirates. I'm told 
Captain Davis's ship was seen off here 
a short while since.’* 

Like enough — ^but you need not 
fear him ; for he and his crew are food 
for sharks by this. We drubbed 
them soundly the other day, as you 
may have seen by the state of our 
rigging. No, no, I will not ask you 
to tight against the free-traders — what 
I meant was, that as some of our men 
are disabled, and we are therefore 
sboifl||f hands, you will not mind 
taking turn and turn about now and 
then.” 

“ Certaffly not,” replied John, I 
grudge no labour, be it what it may ; 
for though young, I have served, for 
my time, a tolerably strict apprentice- 
ship to it.” 

Bravo, well said, young gentle- 
man,” replied the Captain, enforcing 
bis eulogium by a vigorous slap on 
John’s back — you’re of the right 
sort. I’ll be bound.” 

“ And when do you sail?’* 


The day alter to-tnortow ; so get 
your thingembobs stoiiged away be- 
times.” With which wbrds the party 
separated. 

^ When the hour of his departure ar- 
rived John’s hospitable host, who had 
insisted on accompanying hiin to the 
water's edge, took leave of him; not 
without tears. Adieu, my young 
friend,” he said, grasping him fer- 
vently by the hand — if yoii would 
have been advised by me you would 
have remained at Santo Jago till the 
return of the Spanish convoy — how- 
ever, you have made your election, 
and God send it be a fortunafb one ! 
It is not of storms that I am appre- 
hensive, but of a far worse danger — 
of the free-traders, the curse of these 
seas, against v^hom neither skill, va- 
lour, nor experience, avail aught. May 
it be your lot to escape them, and 

reach your home in” 

Halloo, bear a hand there, 
friend ! ” shouted a rough voice from 
a boat which lay alongside the quay — 
we must weigh anchor immediate- 
ly-” 

Another hurried adieu — another 
pressure of the hand, and Trevanion 
and his benefactor parted, and for 
ever I 


Chapter V. 


Scarcely was John on board when 
the signal was made for sailing, and 
away went the ship bounding exult- 
ingly over the wide waste of waters. 
One sole thought now engrossed the 
mind of the home-bound adventurer— 
he was on his return to Mary ! True, 
he returned with no fortune — no ho- 
nours— and would be still as much a 
dependent on his father as ever ; but 
what of that ? he had acquired confi- 
dence and courage by experience, brief 
as that was ; and felt within himself a 
buoyant, enthusiastic spirit which the 
unworldly habits of the recluse had 
hitherto kept under hatches. Before, 
he but suspected that he had the re- 
quisite energy for success ; now, he 
was convinced of it, and let the pre- 
sent frown as it might, the future was 
his, and he would win its smiles or 
perish. Mary, he was sure, would not 
•reject him a second time. No, she 
would have faith in his manhood and 
his resources, and hasten to share the 
certain fortunes i^ithout her^ 


would be nothing worth. Another 
encouraging consideration was the 
witch’s prophecy. She had warned 
him of approaching troubles which 
would be such as should task all his 
energies to overcome them, but she 
had told him also that he should sur- 
mount them ; that he should con- 
quer, not be conquered by his fate ;” 
and his heart assured him that her 
words were gospel-truths. 

Thoughts like these seired to wile 
away many an idle hour, and well it 
was that they were of so sunny a hue, 
for otherwise Trevanion's situation 
would have been cheerless enough, his 
fellow voyagers being a coarse, untu- 
tored squad — rough diamonds,” as 
the captain flatteringly called them — 
who had few or no sympathies in com- 
mon with himself. The chief portion 
of his time was spent as a matter of 
necessity on deck, for the ship, not 
having been built for passengers, had 
hardly any accommodations ; so by 
wy of cabin, John was fain to put up 
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with 4 §m3lL 4WyT» <»:. 
fitton wtuch joined state 
roorq^ wWe toph his meals alonei 
attended by a mulatto boy ; for he felt 
little deposition to ^oin the revelries 
of the e^ptain and ins unpolished su- 
bordinates, whose conversations usu- 
^1y turned on subjects in which he felt 
not the slig^htest interest. 

Por the first one or two days nothing 
occurred to disturb the monotony of 
the scene. The breeze was fresh and 
regular ; the crew reserved ; and the 
captain continually occupied in watch- 
ing every vessel that appeared on the 
horizon, and apparently only at his 
ease when the seas were clear, and his 
own ship crowding every inch of can- 
vas. On the morning of the third 
day, however, as Trevanion was taking 
his solitary breakfast in his berth he 
heard an unusual bustle upon deck; 
and hurrying up to ascertain the cause 
of the clamour, found the captain en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with 
some of his officers, and casting ever 
and anon uneasy glances towards three 
large Spanish men-of-war which ap- 
peared, to be bearing down on them 
with all sails set. As the party were 
too intent in conversation to ta^e any 
notice of John, he took up a position 
near them, where he could see and 
hear all that passed without being him- 
self seen. 

1 thought we should meet them 
hereabout,” said one of the men ; 

I heard at Santo Jago that they 
were on their return.” 

" And welMaden, no doubt,” re- 
plied the captain. “ Well, they’re the 
last wc shall meet this cruise ; that’s 
some comfort any how. But how’s 
this, Jack?” he added, addressing an 
English sailor who was squatted on a 
coil of rope,. the Spanish colours are 
hauled down ; up with them all ; we 
must show the Don we’re of his own 
kidney, or he’ll let fiy a broadside, and 
we’re not in a condition to give bark 
for bark. Quick, J§ck, quick — we’ve 
not a moment to lose.” 

Scarcely was the order issued than 
the ^Spanish colours were flying at the 
mast-head, while the first speaker with 
alow fierce growl like a sharp-set bear, 
said, sad job this, captain ; one ma^ 
as well sleep away one’s life, as pass it 
in this fashion, rfh quite sick of ha« 
ving nothing: to do, specially as**— i* 
Hold yopr JaWf you fool,” replied 


his impatient commander, you shall 
have work enong:h by and by ; mean- 
time go and look to the pien, they 
must not keep crowding on deck, or 
the Don wUl he apt to take the alarm 
at the sight of so many handsome faces 
— ^your'p particularly, Gomez, which is 
enough to scare the devil.” 

This conversation puzzled Treva- 
nion exceedingly. He could not pos- 
sibly conceive what could mako the 
captain so apprehensive of coming in 
contact with vessels of a nation which 
was then at peace with his own. Sure- 
ly, thought he, he cannot have mis ^ 
taken them for pirates sailing under 
false colours! Yet why not?” he 
added after a moment's reflection, 
experience teaches distrustH^and 
having been so lately engagec^Br ac- 
tion with Davis, nothing iMupre natu- 
ral than that his head shoBwhe full of 
pirates ! However, he this as it may, 
there can be no harm in endeavouring 
to ascertain how'^ the case stands ; ” and 
so saying, the young man stepped for- 
ward and encountered the captain as 
.he was in the act of descending into 
the cabin, having satisfied himself that 
he had nothing to dread from the Don, 
who, on seeing the Spanish colours, 
had changed his course, and was now 
some distance olf. 

A word witli you, captain,” ex- 
claimed Trevanion ; 1 overheard one 

of your officers just now, when alluding 

to yonder vessels, say” 

Say what, sir?” replied the cap- 
tain, impatiently interrupting him ; 

but no matter, 1 know what you’re 
going to tell me, so will spare you the 
trouble of spiiming a long yarn. From 
what you have overheard, you are dis- 
posed to doubt my faith. Nay, no 
reserves, man ; I know you are, and 
what if 1 should tell you your suspi- 
cions are well founded ?” 

Well founded I ” exclaimed John, 
doubting whether he had heard 
aright. 

Why, how the lubber stares ! ” 
replied the Captain, laughing ; ‘‘ I 
should not wonder now if he thought 
he was on his voyage to Spain ! *’ 

What, are we not bound for a 
Spanish port ? ” 

« Yes, but uot in the Old World. 
We*re now making all sail for Porto 
Bello, where we shall join Morgan’s * 
sqna^on, which must be off the 
Sj^^msh ^7 this .time. Mayhap 
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you have beard of Admiral ^or^au ? 
It is a name well known in these 
seas.’* 

Far too often,” exclaimed John. 

• V And of Captain Davis, too, his 
second in command ? ” 

To be sure I have ; you told me 
yourself that your last action was with 
him, and that you had vanquished 
him.” 

« Hah! hah! hah!” returned the 
Captain, and so I did j you would 
not have had me run into Santo Jago 
with a disabled crew, a shattered 
vessel, and the black flag flying at 
the mast-head, and tell the lubberly 
Spaniards how 1 came to be in such a 
. plight ! Why, man, instead of being 
allow^ to reflt, 1 should have had all 
the g^s in the fort rattling away at 
me. No, no. Captain Davis knows 
well what IBe’s about; and if you've 
aught to say against him, speak out, 
fo7' he stands before you I ” 

For a moment surprise deprived 
John of all power of movement ; he 
soon recovered himself, however, and 
indignation at having been so egre- 
giously duped, overmastering his pru- 
dence, he rushed on the pirate chiefs 
and seized him with a frantic grasp 
by the throat. Fut he had an oppo- 
nent to deal with who was more than 
thrice his match. The ruffian shook 
himself free in an instant, and then 
drawing a pistol from his vest, coolly 
levelled it at Trevanion's head. 

But the young man neither quailed 
nor drew back, but continued eying 
the freebooter with a look of stern 
despair that was evidentlynot without 
its eftect on a nature which, however 
inaccessible to the softer emotions, 
knew how to respect and sympathize 
with bravery, lieturning the pistol 
to his belt, tlie Captain exclaimed 
with a tremendous oath, “ bravo, lad, 
you ve that in you which makes me 
like you, whether I would or not. 
From the first moment I clapped eyes 
on you, I told Gomez you would suit 
our purposes.” 

Suit your purposes ! How so ? ” 
Why, in the first place, your pas- 


sage-tnoney wa« a God>3end tQ men 
like us, who have had a run of ill- 
luck for three months and upwards ; 
and secondly, we were ^ort of hands, 

that tuzzle, with the Spanish 

frigate— which I Jed the dupes at 
Santo Jago to believe was a private 
cruiser — having picked offi some of 
our prettiest fellows.” 

And pray. Captain Pavis,” en- 
quired John, who had now recovered 
from his first astonishment, in what 
light am I to consider myself? — as 
your guest, or as your prisoner ? ” . 

That will depend on your8elf> 
youngster, but for the present I’ll call 
you my guest.” 

John shuddered, hut his evident 
disgust only served to increase the 
Pirate’s merriment. Come, come,** 
said he, I don’t expect you all of a 
sudden to be enamoured of our way of 
life ; something must be allowed for 
prejudice, and something also for out- 
landish habits. 1 remember the day 
when I shrunk from this sort of 
thing quite as much as you can ; 
but use, youngster, use, reconciles us 
to any thing, as the old lawyer said to 
the devil. No doubt, in time, you’ll 
be one of us, and who knows but you 
may rise to be my lieutenant! There’s 
a prospect for you ! For the present, 
however, you may call yourself my 
guest ; and provided you do not in- 
terfere with my men, 1 will take care 
they shan’t interfere with you. But, 
harkee, brother, should you incline to 
join our mess — and you may do so 
whenever you please — take us as you 
find us, or it will be the worse for you. 
One word more. Do not think to 
escape alive from this vessel. Here 
you are, and here you shall remain. 
Either ^’^ou must join us, or else — 
and the Pirate with a darkened brow 
pointed to the yard-arm — expect to 
dangle from that good-looking gal- 
lows there. Think well on what 1 
have said, and in ajiay or two I will 
speak to you again ; ” and with these 
words the Captain turned from his 
guest and descended into the cabin. 


CHAFT£a VI. 

For some minutes after the Pirate hitliirto buoyed lA up were now all 
had left liim, John remained in a state blighted, for he could not but feel that 
little short of stupefaction. The ^ last chance of revisiting England 
hopes which; despite his reverses; had was gone. He looked arotind him 
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the ship was alone on the waters ; and 
not the faintest glimpse of land was 
to be descried on any one quarter of 
the horizon. What should he do? 
How should he act? To gain time 
he f(dt was his only resource ; and poor 
and inefficient as was that resource, 
he resolved to employ it ; conceal his 
disgust and apprehensions when in 
company with the arbiter of his fate ; 
and throw himself on the mercy of 
the Chapter of Accidents, as many a 
wiser man has done before him. 

While revolving these ideas, his 
attention was called oif by the voice 
of Captain Davis, who shouted to one 
of the men at the mast-head, '^any 
sail on the horizon ? '* 

Never a one within fifty miles, 
ril be bound.” 

“ The breeze freshens, too, I 
think?” 

« Yes.” 

** Shake out every stitch of canvass 
then — we should have been within 
sight of the squadron by this time — 
and do you. Mynheer,” addressing a 
squab Dutchman who was lounging 
on the forecastle, “ tell the men that 
they may appear on deck as soon as 
they please. We need fear nothing 
more from the Don this cruise, 1 
guess.” 

In an instant the major part of the 
crew, who had been kept below decks 
as a measure of precaution, in case the 
s, vessel should have been hailed by the 
Spanish convoy, came swarming up 
to the number possibly of a hundred. 
Never till this moment had John set 
eyes on such a set of callous despera- 
does. They seemed ripe for the com- 
mission of any crime, and as if they 
wqpld think no more of cutting a 
throat than of spitting a foWl. All 
were armed to the teeth, with pistol, 
dagger, and sabre, and m they passed 
and repassed Trevanion, they scowled 
on him with glances of mixed Surprise, 
distrust, and contempt. 

Heart-sick at the sight, John re- 
treated to an unmolested quarter of 
the cabin, where he remained till long 
after nightfall, occupied with his own 
thoughts, and watching the progress 
of the vessel as the cloven billow 
flashed before her prow. ’Twas a 
lovely tropic nigl^-the intense ^eat 
of the spent da^iwas cooled by the 
brisk wind — the moon shone like a 
tempered sun-*>one by one the stare 


uplifted their shining eyelids from the 
horizon, and the hot, bloody glare 
flung by the dying orb upon the 
waters, had given place to a silvery 
radiance which, far and wide, was 
broken up into a thousand spangles. 
Above — around him — all spoke of 
serene and soothing repose, and as the 
magic influence of the hour overflow- 
ed the young man’s mind, memory 
carried him back to the hills of Devon 
and the bright thoughts of his youth. 

Alas ! ” said he, what was 1 then 
— ^what am I now ? Where is the shy, 
fanciful enthusiast of former years, 
with whom hope was a synonyme for 
certainty ? Have I been dreaming all 
this while, and do I now for the first 
time wake to the stern truth of t||ipgs ? 
Yes, all has been a vision — a false, 
feverish creation, and nou|^t remains 
of my former self but jW love for 
Mary!” 

He was roused from this sad reverie 
by the sound of voices in the state 
cabin, and the hatches being open, he 
could distinctly hear the conversation 
that was going on between the Cap- 
tain and those of the crew who were 
holding revel with him. 

« And pray, Captain,” enquired a 
morose voice, which John recognised 
as that of a grim, old, one-eyed buc- 
canier, who had honoured liina with 
many a special glance of contempt — 

pray, who is this here young fellow 
you have got hold of? Can’t say I 
like the trim of the vessel. In the 
good old times of” 

And yet tis a tight, clean-built 
craft enough,” interrupted Captain 
Davis — hot as hell and as bold as a 
lion,” in proof of which he detailed 
the circumstances of his last conversa- 
tion with* John, dwelling with parti- 
cular animation on his gallant bearing 
when the pistol was levelled at his 
head. Depend on it, Tom,” he 
added, we'll make something of him 
yet. He requires only a little ma 
nagement to become as choice a spirit 
as the best of us.” 

May be so,” rejoined the Cyclops, 
sulkily, nevertheless I never knew 
any good come of this here sort of 
live lumber. In the old times of 
Glonois and De Grammont such jack- 
a-dandy scarecrows would have been 
made to walk the plank or run up at 
the yardarm. But all’s changed now, 
and for the worse, I think.” 
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” Ayast there^ Tom, avast — ^we’re 
wiser now than we were when you 
first stepped *twixt stem and stern.” 

. « Wiser I ” growled Tom, ‘‘ why, 
we haven't fingered a piastre for a 
month past. These sleepy times quite 
ruins me. I am’t half the man I was. 
As Olonois used to say, * I'd rather be 
cutting a throat than doing nothing. 

It keeps one’s hand in.’ ” 

Surely, Tom,” said Captain Da- 
vig, you won’t compare your Olonois • 
with our Morgan I Mounseer, brave 
as he was, did but half understand his 
duties. Where was the use in flay- 
ing his prisoners alive when he might 
have obtained a handsome ransom for 
them ? I hate such a mode of doing 
business — there's nothing to be got by 
k that I can see.” 

Ay, that flaying alive was a 
foolish affair, and so I told Olonois. 
It's a shame, said I, to waste the time 
of the ship’s crew in that manner. 
Howsomever, the bast of us have our 
weak side, and take him for all in all, 
the Frenchman was as stout a heart 
as ever broke bi&cuit. Ah,” con- 
tinued Tom, with a sentimental sigh, 

“ we shall never see his like again, 
d — n my eyes.” 

Your eye you mean,” retorted the 
Captain, with a prodigious chuckle at 
his own wit. 

Tom, it will be observed from this 
brief dialogue, was a croaker — an 
idolater of the good old times, as is 
usually the case with those whose 
opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves either for good or evil, are well- 
nigh past. His commander, on the 
contrary, whose greatest triumphs were 
to be yet achieved, was an advocate 
for the times present. The one, in 
short, was a Tory, the other a Whig; 
but despite this difference, both held 
equally the fundamental article of the 
political creed — that is to say, were 
staunch advocates for the propriety of 
taxing the community for the benefit 
of their own parly. 

The evening after this conversation, 
as Johnistood on deck, looking down 
on the unwrinkled waters which, the 
breeze having gone down, now lay 
in perfect calm. Captain Davis came 
up to him and said, what, still sulk- 
ing» youngster ! I should have thought 
you would have been in high glee. 
Come, cheer up, man, cheer up ; in a 
few days we shall join Morgan off 
Porto Bello, capture the place, and 
fill our pockets with piastres !” 

VOL. XLl. NO. CCLX, 


** Captain Davis, rephed Trevanion, 
laying his hand on th^ pirate's arm, 

** have you a heart ?” 

Heart!” exclaimed the buccanier, 

" ay, I should think so, and a pretty 
soft one too, or you would not be 
standing here to ask the question. 
Haven't I done every thing for you 
that one man can do for another? 
treated you just as if you were one of 
us ; given you a berth to yourself, and 
as much grog as you can stow away ?” 

^'I have every thing, captain, but 
that which man most loves — liberty.” 

Liberty ! nonsense, if liberty is 
not to be found here, where is it to be 
found ? In England, where they keep 
you poor, and punish you for being so ; 
send you across seas for taking a fancy 
to a stray hare or partridge ; and * 
clap' you in the bilboes for looking 
like a man in the face of a great lord?” 

he spoke thus with ineffable bitter- 
ness — N o, no, this is your only liberty, 
the liberty of the winds and waves ; 
the liberty of seeing your ship go 
bounding, eagle-winged, over the 
waters; the liberty of hearing your 
cannon shiver the timbers of a rich 
galleon, and your sword ring upon the 
helmet of some proud Don ; the liberty 
of helping yourself from your enemy's 
stores, of playing the fool with his 
women, firing his towns, and hanging 
him to the yard-arm if ho objects ; — 
this is your only true liberty, youngster, % 
and you shall find that it is so when 
once we. have captured Porto Bello. 

D ec, act but like a man, and I’ll 

be the majting of you, let my fellows 
say what they will.” 

John made no reply to this definition 
of enlightened liberty, but* heaved a 
sigh so deep that it attracted the Cap- 
tain's notice, who resumed with a con- 
temptuous sneer, “what's the fool sni- 
velling about ? Egad, I believe, after 
all, I’ve been mistaken in you, though I 
thought myself a tolerable judge of 
character ; and if so, you know the 
consequences.” 

“ I fear not your threats, sir, said 
Trevanion, looking the pirate steadily, 
in the face ; “ but when ypu spoke of 
liberty just now, memory carried me 
back for a moment to my native 
Devon.” 

What,” enquired the captain with 
surprise, “ are you from Detopshire ? 
so am I.” 

y es,” replied J ohn, “ my poor'father 
still lives there, and little knows”— 
Father ! father !” interrupted the 
3 r 
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pirate in a softer tone than was usual 
with him, ** & father once/' 

and then turned away his head, as if 
afraid to trust himself with further 
speech. 

" In that case,” replied the young 
man, astonished and delighted at this 
show of sensibility — you may ima- 
gine what I must feel.” 

D n, sir ! ” exclaimed the Cap- 

tain, suddenly changing his manner, 
and endeavouring to lash himself in- 
to a rage — I can imagine nothing — 
I can feel nothing — ^but that I have 
been wronged, and that 1 have been 
revenged ! Yes, youngster, I too had 
once a father — but he was poor — evil 
times fell on him, and he sank beneath 
the oppressor’s grasp.” 

" How so?” 

** Why, his health failed him, and 
he got into arrears with his landlord, 
who, despite the old man's grey hairs, 
thrust him into a dungeon, where he 
died a raving madman. I was young 
then, but when I found myself alone 
in the world — alone, I say, for her 
husband's griefs had broken my mo- 
ther's heart — a change came over me, 
the thoughtless levity of youth fled for 
ever, and I swore an oath that I would 
have a bloody vengeance. And the 
hour came. I prayed for it — ^plotted 
for it — tarried for it — and it came. 
Alone, at nightfall, on Exmoor 1 met 
the ruffian. He screamed — he wept — 
he crouched at my feet for pity ; grant 
him but his life, hf^ said, and he would 
give me back all. Wretch, I replied, 
thrice-aceursed wretch, for avarice, 
not want, impelled you to this, give 
me back my parents ; bid the grave 
restore its dead ; and make me deaf 
to their nightly cry for vengeance. 
Monster, you cannot, and I stabbed 
him to the heart 1 You would have 
laughed to hear his dying groans, and 
see the hideous glare of his eye as it 
slowly flxed in death. Hah ! hah 1 
hah ! 'Twas a rare luxury,” and the 
pirate clutched his dagger, as if he 
were about to repeat the act. 

Horrible I” exclaimed John, un- 
eonscious that he was overheard ; **and 
Was there no law in England to punish 
fueh a deed ?” 

Law I what should law have to do 


with such as me ? Talk of law to those 
who have petty wrongs to redress ; I 
had a murdered father to revenge, and 
r^enge consults not law nor gospel 
either. But enough of this, youngster ; 
you have caused me to say that which 
I never yet said to human being, so 
let us drop this subject, and come back 

to business. Will you join us ay or 

no ?” 

Trevanion hesitated, but the Cap- 
tain insisting on a reply, he resolved, 
as his only resource, to temporize ; so 
observed, a decision like this invol- 
ving the fate of my whole after life, 
cannot be come to in an instant ; it is 
but a short while since you proposed it 
to me ; surely, therefore, you will 
allow' me time to reflect on it.” 

Ho 1 ho ! lad, you're wavering ; 
well, that's a good sign ; 1 thought it 
would come to this. It is not every 
one who can withstand the temptation 
of such prizes as Porte Bello holds out 
to us.” 

You agree then to my request for 
some little delay ? ” 

Why, as to that” — said the Cap- 
tain hesitating. 

Surely you cannot object ! It is 
not much I ask.” 

‘‘ Well, well, be it so ; you are a 
countryman of mine, and on that 
account 1 will grant you — say a week, 
not an hour longer. This d — d calm, 
1 fear, will last so long, and wdiile if 
lasts, we shnll have no need of your 
services. But if at the end of a week 
you have not made up your mind, I 
swear” — and here he scowled like a 
tiger on John — ** you shall be strung 
up to the yard-arm, and afterwards cut 
-piece-meal and flung to the sharks.” 

And to this delay you solemnly 
pledge yourself ? ” 

When did ever a free-trader break 
his word ? Mine is past $ let that suf- 
fice.* And now come down with me 
below deck, for this calm gives us but 
too much leisure for merry-making.” 

With a heavy heart, yet not with- 
out a lingering hope that something 
might yet occur to befriend him, Tre- 
yanion accompanied the captain into 
the state cabin, where the elite of the 
crew were assembled at one of their 
orgies. 


* “ These barbarians wore not without their redeeming points. They never broke 
a promise that they had once made, even though th# individual to whom they made it 
were a prisoner and in their power. As soon as they had given their word, they con- 
sidered themselves irrevocably bound by it.*' Von Abchenholtz’s HUtOty of the 
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A SPEECH WHICH WOULD' HAVE BEEN SPOKEN IN THE HOlfsE OP LORDS 
UPON THE IRISH MUNICIPAL CORPORATION BILL, HAD NOT CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES PREVENTED.* 


My Lords, 

As 1 have no political weight or in- 
fluence in this House, being only person- 
ally and privately known to some ofyour 
Lordships, I must depend upon your 
proverbial courtesy for an indulgent- 
hearing while expressing my opinions 
upon the grave question, whether we 
are now to give to Ireland the muni- 
cipal corporations proposed by the bill 
before us. My Lords, a candid, an 
anxious, and a laborious investigation 
of the principles, details, and bearings 
of this measure, has produced results 
in my mind which will not admit of my 
^ving a silent vote, but on the contrary, 
impel me to set forth the reasons on 
which it will be founded ; so that, if 
wrong in any of my views, I may be 
at once set right by those of greater 
experience and ability than myself ; 
and if right, afford an opportunity to 
others of reconsidering or adhering to 
their present opinions. 

Weighed down with a sense of my 
own weakness, and of the vast import- 
ance and difficulty of the subject upon 
which I have ventured tlius to speak, 

I shall endeavour to express myself 
calmly and pertinently, I shall ab- 
stain from the use of all extraneous 
irritating matters — from exhibiting 
that virulent personal feeling which 
has too frequently disturbed and dis- 
figured the discussion of all Irish 
questions. I lament that such has been, 
and is likely yet to be the case. It 
is certainly difficult, my Lords, for 
political men to preserve their calm- 
ness and temper — in patience to pos- 
sess their souls — when engaged in 
struggles of a nature so pecidiarly 
exciting as the present ; when the stake 
is so tremendous ; when the national 
safety is in issue ; when those old and 
implacable antagonists, the Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic religions — 
when the Movement and Conservative 
parties are all in the field, in fierce 
and desperate conflict. Believe me, 
my Lords, we cannot afford now to 


entertain personal considerations. It 
is with such that the enemies of peace 
and order, and of this House, are 
eager to engage and entangle us. 1 
shdl waste no vituperation upon that 
member of the other House who ge- 
nerally contrives to figure so promi- 
nently in their discussions — ^who is per- 
mitted, alas ! to ** wield at will the 
fierce democracy” of unhappy Ire- 
land. My feelings towards that indi- 
vidual 1 dare not trust myself with 
expressing — nor is it necessary; for 
the severe, but dignified rebuxe, in- 
flicted upon him last session by one of 
the most gifted of your Lordships, has 
smitten him down from the little ele- 
vation he had reached in this country. 
I shall therefore endeavour to forgets 
or at least to disregard, the odious 
language, the vile and bitter person- 
ality with which he has contrived at 
once to disguise and defile these im- 
portant topics — disdaining, with one 
of old, to enter into that contest where 
victory is more disgraceful than defeat, 

I say, my Lords, that not only does 
the peace of Ireland depend upon the 
vote we may come to this evening, but 
the welfare of the whole kingdom ; 
and that, as well on account of the di- 
rect and collateral effects of this bill^ 
as of the recognition or repudiation of 
certain general principles on which its 
advocacy has been founded — princi- 
ples which having been long secretly 
acknowledged and acted upon by those 
who urged this bill upon the Govem^ 
ment, are now openly avowed by them, 
in the presence, and with the counte- 
nance of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

My Lords, the bill which I hold in 
my hand, I — as well probably as all 
your Lordships — have most carefully 
read over and considered. W e must, 
indeed, be familiar with it, since it is 
nearly identical, not with the bill 
which we last year returned to the 
other House, with certain alterations 
w'hich were the result of long and 
deep consideration — not with the bill 


* This speech is transmitted to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magasine, in the hope 

that if it be suitable for insertion, he will neither ask nor answer any questions about 
it. London, May, 1637. 
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'm iginally brooglit up to us, reuclered, 
however, still more obnowus by the 
introduction m enactnients palpably — 
shall 1 say,, dedgnedly? — at yariance 
with the declare opinions of a very 
BT^majorlty of your Lordships, as evi- 
oeheed by the discussions and decision 
of last year. How is this, my Lords ? 
How can it be reconciled with the 
professions by Ministers of their 
. amxiety to promote a good understand- 
ing'between the two Houses ? If they 
are really desirous of obtaining our 
consent that the bill before us pass 
into a law, I am at a loss to account 
not only for the re-introduction into it 
of that which they know we are 
pledged upon principle again to ex- 
punge, but for the insertion of new 
clauses even still more objectionable. 
Again I ask, my Lords, how is this ? 
Is it that the noble Viscount opposite 
has persuaded himself, or been over 
persuaded by others, that he can now 
prevail upon us to go with him even 
farther than he himself proposed to us 
to go last year ? Does he think that 
the course of events, the expression of 
opinions, the developoment of designs 
which we have witnessed since last 
session, have been such as to warrant 
him in entertaining such a notion ? 
Are there any of your Lordships that 
think so ? I do not believe there are. 
In spite of the bold and imperative 
tone, liie air of easy and gay defiance 
sometimes assumed by the noble Vis- 
count when addressing his opponents 
in this House, I sincerely believe he 
has too much respect for them, and 
has had too much acquaintance with 
public life to admit of his believing any 
of your Lordships capable of exhi- 
biting such a pusillanimous acquies < 
cence — such utter blindness and in- 
competency I We can mark, I trust 
we have marked, the signs of the times 
with as much vigilance and accuracy 
as he ; and, in short, I take leave to 
tell the noble Viscount that 1 look 
upon this move of his suspiciously — 
that I fancy I can discern some pur- 
poses of his — of secret concert with 
others — ^which are scarcely consistent 
with the character and duties of the 
First Minister of the Crown. I pass on, 
however, to point out what appears to 
me to be the precise nature of our pre- 
sent position with reference to this 
biU. 

The noble Viscount, in introducing 
it to your Lordships last year, after 


pointedly reminding us, with an ex- 
ulting air, that it had come up from 
the other House recommended by a 
tery large majority,” (he has this 
year preserved a discreet silence, co- 
vering the sudden fall of the thermo- 
meter to 55 !) proceeded to allude, in 
very temperate terms, to the unani- 
mous opinion expressed by the other 
House, that the old corporations of 
Ireland ought to be abolished ; inas- 
much as, whatever might have been 
the reasons and purposes of their ori- 
ginal institution, their continuance 
could no longer be justified on consti- 
tutional principles ; the exigencies of 
the times were altered • the prin- 
ciple of exclusion on which they had 
been based was an unjust and mis- 
chievous one ; and, above all, most of 
these bodies had long grossly miscon- 
ducted themselves, as well by misap- 
propriation of their corporate funds, as 
the election of improper members. On 
referring to the evidence adduced .in 
support of these charges, a grctit ma- 
jority of your Lordships acknowledged 
their justice, and instantly assented to 
the total abolition of all these peccant 
bodies. Could any thing have been 
more frank and reasonable? The 
noble Viscount proceeded to remark 
upon the consequences of Roman Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; and stated that 
the passing of that measure had ren- 
dered it incumbent upon the Legisla- 
ture to give Roman Catholics their 
due share in the exercise of municipal 
government, and that upon this prin- 
ciple the bill he then introduced had 
been framed. He stated, in effect, 
that it reserved all the inviolate rights 
of freemen, preserved the same boun- 
daries and limits of the boroughs, gave 
them a mayor, magistrates, and town- 
council, to preserve the same courts, 
the same power of imposing local 
rates, the same control over the public 
property, and the same power with re- 
gard to advowsons in the gift of the 
corporations, and proposed to confer 
on the Crown the same pownr of 
granting charters to corporations. 
Thus far the bill resembled, said the 
noble Viscount, the measure for Eng- 
land and Wales. As to the points of 
difference — the first was that which 
referred to the amount of qualifica- 
tion. A ten pounds rental was fixed 
upon in the seven largest towns, a five 
'pounds rental in the smaller towns. 
The whole of the aldermen were to be 
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appointed by the burgesses ; but ^ 
right of nominating sheriffs — unlike 
the bill now upon the table— *was vest- 
ed in the Crown. 

Having thus sketched the outline of 
the measure* the noble Viscount con- 
cluded by stating* that he knew of no 
sufficient reason why England and 
Scotland should be allowed municipal 
institutions* while Ireland should be 
denied them ; that, no such differences 
existed between the character and cir- 
cumstances of the two countries* as 
warranted such a distinction; and 
therefore he confidently recommended 
the measure to your Lordships. 

Alas! exclaimed a great majority 
in this House — backed* as I believe, 
by a vast majority of the intelligence 
and respectability of the country — ^is 
such your for the acknowledged 

evils and miseries of Ireland ? It is 
worse — far worse than the disease — 
indeed* a fearful aggravation of it! 
Ireland asks you for bread* and you 
give her a stone ; for fish* and you 
scatter hissing, writhing* deadly ser- 
pents in all her borders ! In a word* 
your Lordships — not in anger* but in 
sorrow — charged Ministers with legis- 
lating for Ireland cither in grievous 
ignorance of her real condition* and 
of the right principles of legislation ; 
or* which God forbid! with being 
actuated by sinister motives* and 
adopting a perfidious x)olicy. My 
Lords* permit me to say* that I yield 
to no one present in feelings of affec- 
tionate attachment to our Irish fellow- 
subjects ; and this it is which whets 
my zeal and invigorates my efforts to 
understand the true state of the sister 
country* and then apply to it safe and 
sound principles of legislation . What* 
then* is the real state of Ireland ? The 
powerful and sagacious intellect of Mr 
Pitt directed its best energies to this 
point. I say*” he observed* in the 
course of one of his most luminous 
speeches when bringing forward the 
Union** we cannot but deplore the 
evils to which Ireland is at this mo- 
ment exposed* and the still greater 
evils to which it may be hereafter ex- 
posed* if the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture do not prevent it. I say that Ire- 
land is subject to great and deplorable 
evils* which have a deep root; for 
they lie in the nature of the country 


itself* in the present character^ man- 
nem* and habith of its^ inhabitants* in 
their want of intelligence* or* in other 
words* in their ignorance* in the 
unavoidable separation of certain 
classes* in the state of property* in its 
religious distinctions* in the rancour 
which bigotry engenders* and super- 
stition rears and cherishes.” Were 
that great statesman* my Lords* 
now^to rise from his tomb and con- 
template Ireland* with what pain 
would he find it still answering to the 
melancholy description he gave of it 
thirty-eight years ago, with this un- 
happy alteration only* that the ele- 
ments of evil he then detected and 
laid bare are now in more active and 
malignant operation than ever ! One 
of your Lordships* who ought to know 
Ireland well* last year thus described 
its present condition if — “ I admit 
there is a certain difference in the 
temperament and feelings of the 
people of Ireland and England* in the 
degree of civilisation which each has 
attained — that there is unfortunately 
a difference with respect to a greater 
propensity in Ireland to combination 
and to violent outrage* and there is 
that great and unfortunate difference 
in the vast disproportion between the 
numbers of those who belong to the 
Established Church and those who do 
not.” The noble Viscount, I per- 
ceive* recognises his expressions — 
which we may view* some in one 
light and some in another* but wliich* 
I trust* some will allow to influence 
their decision on the present ques- 
tion ! ” It is upon the last portion of 
these striking admissions of the noble 
Viscount that I shall first offer a few 
observations to your Lordships* in 
order to justify myself in stating* that 
so far from feeling inclined to take 
the advice of the noble Viscount — so 
far from my not suffering such a con • 
sideration as the preservation of the 
Established Church in Ireland — for 
of course that it is which is sha- 
dowed out in the significant expres- 
sions of the noble Viscount — to 
influence mi/ decision* as one of 
the humblest of your Lor^hips* 
upon the present question — ^it is that 
which chiefly influences me in resist- 
ing thia measure as it is now present- 
ed to us. I think 1 see clearly* and 
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therefore I take leave to say distincfly^ and Ireland, shall be deemed 
that the prestnt measure ■will place and taken to be an essential ani^ 
the Estabushed Church in Ireland in fundamental fart of the Union ; 
most imininent danger, and therefore and that in like manner, the doctrine, 
there must be very great alteration in worship, discipline, and gvFemment 
the Bill ^ before us, or I for one, of the Church of Scotland, shall re- 
shall again say not content to it. main and be preserved as the same 

None of us, my Lords, can have are now established by law, and by 
.failed to observe the restless petulance the acts for the imion of the two 
exhibited by Ministers, and those who kingdoms of England and Scotland.” 
have forced them to undertake this I rejoice to observe the grave air 
measure, whenever allusion i% made with which the noble Viscount listen- 
to the topic of the Established Church ed to these the most stringent and 
in Ireland in connexion with it. They solemn expressions of this national 
cannot bear it, and use all their arts contract. Possibly he is startled with 
to deter us from insisting upon it. a sudden suspicion that his conduct 
They charge us, at one time, with a in sanctioning this bill is inconsistent 
perverse and obstinate bigotry, at ano- with his duty to observe the stipula- 
ther with a total ignorance of the tions of the Union. Does he then 
character and tendency of this bill, recognise the sacred obligation of 
as well as of the real interests of the these articles? Is he willing to admit 
Church. Some, with fatal frank- that they are the terms of a great 
ness,^ avow that they seek the des- national contract, by which we are 
truction of that Church, and look to bound to abide, not keeping the 
this bill as a means of getting rid of word of promise to the ear, breaking 
it as ** the greatest enormity in it to the sense,” but in a spirit of 
Europe '** expression of one mem- hearty and honest assent and obe- 
ber of the other House which was dience? Is he determined to uphold 
loudly cheered on the Ministerial these articles in all their integrity? 
benches — as an object of unmingled Is he really opposed to a repeal of the 
horroTy* according to another mem- Union, whether total or partial ? Then 
her, and y a positive monstrosity in his course is plain and straightforward, 
the opinion of a third. The more He is bound, imperatively bound, 
discreet and subtle advocates of the keeping his eye upon the fifth article 
bill, however, cautiously evade the of the Union, first to consider what 
plain question, Will not this bill will be the elFect of any such great 
endanger the Established Church in constitutional measure as the present, 
Ireland?” or expi^s themselves with demanded as it is chiefly by the llo- 
an ominous reserve, a Jesuitical va- man Catholics of Ireland, upon that 
gueness and equivocation. Is. it then institution — the United Protestant 

asked why we persist in introducing Church of England and Ireland the 

this topic into the discussion of the continuance and preservation of which 
measure before us, and permit it to has been thus declared an essential 
influence our decision? ^y Lords, I and fundamental part of the Union, 
will answer the question by reading He ought to court the consideration of 
the fifth article of the Union between such a topic, not to scout it from his 
Great Britmn and Ireland. It enacts, notice, or censure or sneer at those 
" That it be the fifth article of who bring it under his notice. 

Union, that the Churches of England My Lords, I imagine I hear the 
and Ireland, as now by law establish- noble Viscount whispering to the 
ed, be united into one Protestant noble Marquis and the noble Viscount 
Episcopal Church, to be called ^ The beside him. What ! is a piece of parch- 
Un^d Church of England and Ire- ment to stand in the way of good go- 
land,* and that the doctrine, worship, vernment ? By no means, I answer, 
^ciptine, and government of the said If the articles of the Union, or any 
yinted Church, shall be, and shall re- of them, are found to obstruct the 
mdin, in full force for ever, as the course of good government, it is per- 
same are now by law established for fectly competent of course to Pariia- 
tbo Church of England, and that ment to annul them. But let us not 
the continuance and preservation profess to observe them while we are 
OP THE SAID United Church, as the practically and motl effectually cbfin- 
Established CHUBm OF England teracting them* If the noble Lord 
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who proposed this measure to the 
Other House thinks that the fifth 
article of the Union ought to be struck 
out, as impeding his system of legis- 
lation, let. him come forward with a 
bill proposing the excision of it — let 
him, 1 say, do this at once openly be- 
fore the people of England, so that 
their attention may be called directly 
to his moyements. Let them be toldf, 
that whereas it hath become inexpe- 
dient to continue any longer the Irish 
brjinch of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland, be it enacted 
that so much of the fifth article of the 
Union as relates thereto be repealed. 
My Lords, there is no danger of tliis. 
We know, the noble Viscount Jcnows, 
that he and his colleagues would bo 
instantly consumed in the blaze of in- 
dignation which such a proposal would 
kindle in the kingdom — therefore they 
dare not profess to repeal the Union 
or any of its clauses — therefore they 
rod aim their determination to up- 
old it — and yet, when they propose 
such a vast constitutional alteration of 
the civil state of Ireland as the present, 
they hesitate, they refuse, they rebuke 
us for attempting to consider whether 
it will have any, and what will be its 
effect, upon that which constitutes an 
essential and fundamental part of that 
Union. This is the reason, in my 
humble view of the case, why we in- 
sist upon directing our earliest, our 
most anxious attention to the probable 
or possible effects of this measure up- 
orj the Established Church of England 
and Ireland ; and I venture farther to 
tell the noble Viscount, that it lies 
rather upon him to show, in the first 
instance, that he can propose this 
measure in the present state of Ireland 
consistently with the articles of the 
Union, than upon us to show that he 
cannot. That, however, I will now 
undertake to do. 

My Lords, I believe we are all 
agreed that it is our paramount duty — 
the duty of every real British patriot 
— to secure Protestant ascendency in 
these realms so long as the advantages 
of such an ascendency arc acknow- 
ledged. If we are a Protestant people 
— ^ii upon that assumption is founded 
much, if not most, of our political sys- 
tem, there can be no difterence upon 
this point among those who are the 
real friends of the British constitution. 
If this be so, what signifies it, nay 
Lords^ that in one noisy, restless, dis- 


satisfied section — one morbid member 
— of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
there happens to be collected togetheir 
a numerical local majority professing, 
and strenuously endeavouring, to re- 
store the ascendency of that form of 
religion from the dominion of which 
we Protestants have escaped so bless- 
edly, and which we profess so vehe- 
mently to dread and to discourager 
Is our ear to drink in their interested 
clamour, and be closed to the indignant 
remonstrances of the all but universal 
Protestantism of these realms? My 
Lords, we must legislate for Great 
Britain, not for the Homan Catholic 
majority of Ireland alone ; and upon 
the same liberal, but safe and cautious 
principles, which lead us to tolerate 
Dissenters — though wc refuse to ex- 
empt them from the burden of contri- 
buting to support the established reli- 
gion — do we tolerate the Roman Ca- 
tholics. We have emancipated them 
from the thraldom of which they com- 
plained so pertinaciously and vehe- 
mently. We have done more, we 
have conferred upon them very great 
privileges, but nevertheless we require 
them, for divers cogent considerations 
of state policy, to recognise and per- 
mit the existence in Ireland of the 
Established Church as a means of 
maintaining and propagating, in that 
most important section of the empire, 
the Protestant religion, the religion of 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
these realms — the religion for which 
they, man, woman^ child, churchman 
and 'layman, peer and peasant, have 
nobly poured forth their blood, and been 
consumed at the stake, and in defence 
of which they are, as I know', and as 
your Lordships know, prepared to go 
again through the same bloody and 
fiery ordeal. Oh, my Lords, do not 
underrate the Protestant feeling resi- 
ding in these realms — do not trifle 
with it, do not attempt to abate or 
discourage it. My Lords, we cannot, 
we will not permit the Irish branch 
of the Established Church to be cut 
off. We will not permit that wing of 
the glorious fabric of Protestantism to 
be consumed or destroyed — to be 
" razed, razed utterly.” JjT I forget 
thee, oh Jerusalem^ let my right hand 
forget its cunning. The more that 
we see the flames bickering and blaz- 
ing around the sacred structure, the 
more determined are we, at all ha- 
zards, to extinguish them. Recollect, 
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my Lords^ your, duty to the British 
nation ; you cannot so weakly or wick- 
edly violate sli essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union ; you can- 
not, I am sure you cannot — you will 
not basely withdraw your countenance 
from and forsake our loyal Protestant 
brethren in Ireland ; those who have 
borne the heat and burthen of the 
day, in fighting the battle of the re- 
formed religion established in these 
realms, who are united with us in holy 
communion in one church in Christ, 

and who now, as one man, protest 

and exclaim against the bill now be- 
fore your Lord^ps, as calculated for 
their destruction — ^their speedy extir- 
pation. 

Tor these, among other principal 
reasons, I say we are bound to look 
first at the safety of the Established 
Church in Ireland, before coming to 
a conclusion upon this bill. There 
are, however, other cogent reasons for 
doing so, to one of the foremost of 
which I now beg leave to direct the 
most serious attention of your Lord- 
ships. 

Even admitting it to be difiicult to 
point out precisely — as we are often 
challenged to do — the direct manner 
in wliich this bill will operate to the 
disparagement of the Protestant reli- 
gion in Ireland, I say we arc bomid 
to look, not so much at the general 
character and conduct, as at the avow- 
ed views and determinations of those 
who now so impetuously demand the 
measure before us. Who are they ? 
Those who at length venture to fling 
aside all disguise — who declare their 
deadly dislike of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and their deter- 
mination to overthrow it. Permit me, 
my Lords, to direct your special at- 
tention to one very striking sign of 
the times — the manner in which this 
bill is proposed, tho arguments by 
which its adoption is insisted upon. 
What was the most convincing argu- 
ment with most of your Lordships 
who took a part in the discussion and 
decision of Homan Catholic Emanci- 
pation, — adopted by the petitioners 
for that measure, and relied upon by 
those Protestants who joined in its 
advocacy ? What was it that at length 
fenced our scruples, and soothed our 
alarms? Was it not the solemn and 


repeated assurance, that that great 
healing, measure*’ once granted, all* 
agitation would cease — ^peace and or- 
der be at length communicated to un- 
happy Ireland, and that demagogues 

would find “ their occupation gone” 

that there would be no longer any fuel 
to feed the flame of popular fury and 
discontent? That the Irish Church 
would then — as one noble and learned 
Lord* now present most emphatically 
and repeatedly declared, when in the 
other house — ^be safe, — stronger, even, 
then it had hitherto been ; — placed in a 
position where it would no longer dis- 
gust and exasperate the minds of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ? If those 
who with such a fatally successful 
pertinacity urged on those claims, had 
really any ulterior and sinister designs, 
were they not most sedulously disgui- 
sed and concealed ? Were not analo- 
gous professions and predictions to be 
heard, in the case of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and the passing 
of the Reform Bill ? If on any one of 
these occasions we had heard of the 
doctrine of vistalmenfs'' — that, those 
measures conceded, we should soon 
be driven to concede more — that, Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation granted, 
they 'would soon be able to use their 
new-born privileges to batter down 
the Established Church in Ireland ; 
that, the Test and Corporation Acts 
repealed, the Dissenters would soon 
be enabled to overthrow the Establish- 
ed Church in England and secure the 
triumph of the Voluntary system ; that 
the Reform Bill was desirable only as 
a means of enabling them who were 
enfranchised by it to upset the old in- 
stitutions of the country, — to establish 
a Republic: had such been the lan- 
guage openly used by those who 
sought the relief and privileges con- 
ferred by these bills, would any one 
of them have been ever passed ? 
Would not tlie mouths of Burke, Fox, 
Wyndham, Canning — of many noble 
Lords now present — indeed, of all the 
public men who successfully influen- 
ced public opinion — on these occa- 
sions, have been closed ? And yet, — 
mark, my Lords, tlic disastrous change 
— Ireland became again, as was said 
in 1826, a gigantic supplicant thun- 
dering at the gates of the constitu- 
tion,” — procl^ms the Established 


Lord Plunket. 
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Church there to be a loathsome eye- 
^ore^ a plague-spot, an intolerable in- 
jury and insult— a nest of heretics ; 
that agitation must never cease till 
this shall have been got rid of — and 
that unless it be got rid of, the Union 
is — ^mere waste paper ! Now, my 
Lords, I do not wonder at it, or pre- 
sume to censure those who entertain 
and openly avow such opinions as 
these ; they may be just, they may be 
conscientious — at all events, they are 
candid and frank : but what must one 
think of his Majesty’s Ministers — Pro- 
testants to boot — who with all these 
tilings before their eyes — ringing in 
their ears — professing an ardent at- 
tachment to the Protestant institutions 
of the country, a determination to up- 
hold the Established Church in Ireland 
— even to better its positions, — still step 
forward to grant all that the fierce 
and bitter Roman Catholic party de- 
mand, even avowedly to inflict a 
heavy blow and grievous discourage- - 
inent upon the Protestant religion ” — 
to adopt the extraordinary and memo- 
rable words of the noble Vi&count — 
shutting their ears to the express de- 
clarations, the fearfully explicit avow- 
als made by those who demand these 
corporations for Ireland! Rut,” 
says the noble Marquis, the President 
of the Council, there is no danger 
to bo aiiprebcnded to the Established 
C’hurch ill Ireland from the passing, 
but rather from the refusing to pass 
thi s measure . ” No danger, my Lords ! 
Why, wdiat will the noble ^Marquis 
accept as indications of danger ? He 
may, if he like, shut his eyes, and put 
his finger into his c*ars — that so, like 
the deaf adder, he will not hear ; but 
unless he does this, he must listen to 
the furious and unceasing denuncia- 
tions of the Established Church in 
Ireland by those who seek this biU in 
order to carry their purposes into ef- 
fect, and who plainly before-hand as- 
sure him, eo concesso, cadit ccclesia ! 
Good heavens, my Lords, what infa- 
tuation is this ! We see an inflamed, 
a determined, an organized numerical 
m£^jority of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland devoting our Church there to 
destrdetioD, and demanding this bill as 
the means of effecting their object, 
and we are told that there is nothing 
in all this, and the bill ought to pass ! 
Why does the noble Marquis shake his 
head ? Am I then misrepresenting the 
state of Ireland ? When before iiyere 


tithes so^ fearlessly denounced as a 
blood-stained impost, and that nothing 
short of their total and immediate abo- 
lition would Satisfy the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland ? That they desired to see 
the ministers of our church there in pe- 
nury and want ? My Lords, you do take 
the life of the Irish Church, when you 
do take the means whereby it lives ; and 
by this bill you are strengthening the 
hands and completing the machinery of 
those who are engaged in the destruction 
of that Church. Is it not perfectly in- 
tolerable that Ministers, when so dis- 
tinctly, so solemnly, so repeatedly told 
by Mr O’Connell and his supporters 
of their real objects in demanding 
these corporations — when it is so easy 
to sec the dreadful power they have 
already of carrying their views into 
effect — wdll, nevertheless, concede all 
that is demanded, under the belief 
that, somehow or another, it will be- 
nefit the Established Church in Ire- 
land, and strengthen the Union be- 
tween the two countries ? What is 
the noble Viscount about ? Qum te 
dementia cepitl What infatuation, or 
hypocrisy, is this I The noble Vis- 
count still gives signs of dissent. Will 
he tell me, then, to what purposes the 
General Association,” and the 
Justice Rent,” are devoted ? The 
General Association, of wdiich, as it 
is boasted, ‘‘ the venerable (Catholic 
Hierarchy are members,” look at its 
complete organization, its extending 
ramifications, the air of intended per- 
manency about all its machinery and 
arrangements, which Ministers are 
anxious to complete, by granting these 
corporations. What is even its pre- 
sent avowed object ? To secure the 
passing of this bill — and also the final 
abolition of tithes '' What says one 
of its members — a prominent, a power- 
ful, and at length a plain-speaking 
agitator, — Dr M*Hale? 

I hope there is no clergyman in 
this diocese who will not contribute to 
the fund of tire Association. I trust, 
too, that there is not an individual in 
Ireland, however humble, who will 
not shortly give his offering into the 
national treasury, and his name to the 
petitidhs for justice that will be pour- 
ed % from all quarters of Ireland. 
The triumph that crowned the Catho- 
lic ought to be a lesson to guide the 
General Association. The tithes shall 
be extinguished for ever. It is from 
the creation of that establishment that 
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the poor of Ireland may date the epoch 
of their being outlawed from the com- 
mon privilege! of humanity ; they can 
never hope to he ejjedtually reetored uu- 
til the l^islature issue the decree of its 
fiscal annihilation — after which, little 
will be heard of polemical act'imanyj** 
Little, indeed, my Lords! Father 
Burke, is still more explicit. He 
was proved to have said, from the 
altar — 

I will tell you what it is, boys ; 
the tottering fabrics of the heretics 
arc falling about their ears, while the 
Catholic religion is rising in glory 
every day. Ireland was once Catho- 
lic Ireland, boys ; it will, and it shall 
be Catholic Ireland again!** Thus 
much for the subordinate agents of the 
Roman Catholic party. Mr O’Con- 
nell, in a letter addressed to his con- 
stituents on the 28th of September 
last, made use of the following expres- 
sions, to which I would strenuously 
call the attentfon of your Lordships. 

** You are well aware that the 
governing rule of my political con- 
duct has been to obtain for Ireland as 
much as I possibly could — to get en- 
tire justice for her, if I can ; but if 
not, to realize as much as possible. In 
other words, there is a debt of national 
justice due to Ireland , — I look for the 
payment of the whole, and will never 
he satisfied till that whole he discharged 
in full ; but in the mean tim^, I will 
take any instalment, however small, 
at any time, when to get more is out 
of my power— anrf then go on for the 
balance. This is precisely the prin- 
ciple I have acted upon with reference 
to the tithe-system in Ireland. My 
opinion is that tithes ought to be to- 
tally abolished, and that ultimately 
nothing less will, or ought to satisfy 
the Irish people. I may be mistaken 
— but these are my deliberate and 
fixed opinions. 1 heartily supported 
the Ministry of Lord Melbourne in 
their measure of tithe relief, — not as 
giving all 1 wanted, but as giving as a 
part, and establishing an appropriation 
principle which would necessarily pro- 
duce much more. I supported the 
Goicernment plan of Irish Municipal 
Reform throughout — ^not that*l ap- 
proved of it in all its details, but^nly 

AS AN INSTALMENT.'* 

My Lords, this man — the mouth- 
piece of the Roman Catholic priests— 
speaks truly when he says that such 
are his deliberate and fixed opinions. 


1 lately went through what I cannot 
but c^ the disgusting dn^ery of 
marking his progress of agitation, as 
indicate in the public journals and 
his acknowledged organs for the 
last five years — and 1 discerned a 
perfect consistency and fixedness of 
purpose in all he said, and wrote, and 
did — that the objects he never lost 
sight of for a moment were the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Church, and the repeal 
of the Union. In 1632, he says — 

It is my solemn, conscientious* 
unaltered, and unalterable opinion* 
that Ireland cannot prosper without a 
repeal of the Legislative Union. I 
never did, I never will, I never can 
abandon my anxious desire for a repeal 
of the Union. This is a subject on 
which I have pledged myself ; and I 
solemnly and deliberately repeat the 
pledge to the people of Ireland.” 

Again, in 1833 — 

I never submitted to the Union ; 

> because, even when agitating for 
emancipation, I said I only used it as 
a means to an end — and that end w as, 
a repeal of the Union.** In J835 — 
** I am convinced of the utter impos- 
sibility of obtaining justice for Ireland, 
from any other than an Irisli Parlia- 
ment.” 

But in 1836 occurs a most marvel- 
lous passage ! 

To obtain Corporation Reform 
will be ail excellent instalment. There 
is a fable, that a man having received 
some boon from the great enemy of 
mankind, made a bargain with him 
that he would undertake to do any 
thing that might be required of him j 
and Satan then directed him to do one 
of three things — that he should either 
injure his mother, kill his father, or 
get drunk ; and the man, having 
chosen the last alternative, got drunk, 
and then committed the other two 
offences. Thus it is that 1 propose to 
postpone the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the total abolition of tithes ; 

BUT GIVE ME CORPORATION REFORM, 

AND I SHALL SOON GET THE OTHER !*’ 

JVbw, my Lords, will the noble Vis- 
count and the noble Marquis admit 
that the passing of this measure may 
directly endanger the stability, the 
existence, of the Established Church in 
Ireland, and of the Union ? I await* 
perhaps in common with most of your 
Lordships, with the deepest anxiety, 
an explanation from some noble lord 
oppoi^> ef the grounds on winch we 
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may disregard these' intimations of 
"Mr O* Connell and his party, and 
safely make the required concessions 
in spite of them. 1 beg leave to ask 
the first Minister of the Crown, whe* 
ther, when he refiects upon the open 
declaration of war against the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, by Mr O’- 
Connell ; the powerful organization by 
means of which his opinions are disse- 
minated and his designs carried into 
efiect — 1 mean by the zealous and in- 
defatigable Romish priesthood ; by the 
General Association — its emissaries 
and corresponding members — ^with its 
branch associations in' the most distant 
parts of Ireland ; the shameful, for I 
must speak my mind — I say the shame- 
ful and perfidious countenance given 
to these proceedings by Government, 
who have positively selected from 
amongst its most active and violent 
members some of their confidential 
advisers ; — when he sees the appalling 
condition to which the clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland are re- 
duced, and the miserable prospects in 
store for them — one of Mr O’ Connell’s 
chief agents declaring openly that 
in twelve months they will break the 
necks of the parsons — whether, all 
these things being brought to his 
notice, he can still complacently pro- 
pose this measure, not merely with 
safety to the Established Church of 
Ireland, but as a means of strengthen- 
ing and improving its condition ! In 
the name of the otfended common 
sense of the country, I demand of 
Ministers how they can persist, under 
such circumstances, in pressing this 
bill forward ? I am loath to entertain 
the suspicion that they mean ill to- 
wards the Protestant institutions of 
this country, in thus granting the 
desires, or rather yielding to the de- 
mands which have produced the mea- 
sure now before us. They know not 
what they do ; they cannot look stea- 
dily at the results of such a concession 
as this ; and hereafter, when all the 
evils now predicted shall have happen- 
ed, I can fancy I see the noble Vis- 
count and the noble Marquis contem- 
plating the mischief they shall have 
precipitated, in mournful but foolish 
wonder that they could have disre- 
garded so many symptoms of its 

approach, exdiaiming to one another, 

in language akin to that of the simple 
shepherds^ 


Seepe malum hoc nobis, si mens nom Iseva 

fuisset, 

De coslo tactas memini prl^dicere quercus, 
Siepe sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice coriiix. 

But, my Lords, what are the grounds 
of general state policy, of constitution- 
al principle, on which this measure is 
alleged to be based? Mr O’Connell 
has stated them to be justice,'^ 

peace to Ireland^' and Ministers 
meekly echo him. — Justice to Ireland 
means, he says, equal laws for the 
two countries, which signifies — at least 
pro hac vice — an equal right of the 
municipal towns of Ireland to self-go- 
vernment, with those of England and 
Scotland. Need I remind your Lord- 
ships, that whatever freak Mr O'Con- 
nell takes into his head, whatever 
scheme he sets his mind upon, he veils 
under these fine and sounding expres- 
sions? That they are the bait with 
which, while fishing in the troubled 
waters, he catches the weak and the 
ignorant ? This same justice to Ire-- 
land" is, as was excellently said by a 
noble friend of mine in the other 
House, a phantom that always eludes 
the grasp — the phase of the rainbow 
perpetuidly changing its shape, and 
defying all the attempts of the peasant, 
whose ignorance hurries him on to 
pursue it, to arrest and secure its 
beautiful but transitory hues — which 
to-day assumes the shape of municipal 
reform ; which the next day assumes 
the shape of universal sufirage ; which 
then changes into the shape of vote by 
ballot; — but which, under every shape, 
at all times, and under every disguise, 
means the subversion of the Irish 
church, and the blood-stained impost 
of tithes ! 

My Lords, I have always strongly 
suspected those advocates of great po- 
litical changes, who, in proposing and 
supporting them, rely largely upon 
vague theoretical topics — ad captan- 
dum vulgus — avoiding every thing 
specific, definite, and practical ; when 
encountered by facts, by demonstra- 
tions of inevitable inconvenience and 
danger, falling back upon and vehe- 
mently asserting general principles of 
legislalion, which no ene ever dreamt 
of ^puling. Is not this eminently 
theWonduct of the advocates of this 
biU, both in and out of Parliament ? 
My lords, I for one have read and 
listened to most of what has been 
written and spolLen upon this ques- 
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tion, and have been remarkably struck 
with the use ^ade of such topics by 
those who urge forward this bill, in 
unfavourable contrast with the practi- 
cal, searching, argumentative charac- 
ter of the addresses delivered by its 
opponents. Whether it be the glitter- 
ing and fervid rhetoric of Mr Shiel, 
the cold plausibilities, of Lord John 
Russell, the boisterous and violent 
diatribes of Mr O’ Connell, the cunning 
sophistries of Mr Woulfe, or the my- 
riad disquisitions of the little philoso- 
phic statesmen who follow in their 
wake — (insects that have been gener- 
ated in great numbers by the Reform 
bill) — all, all are pervaded by the cha- 
racteristics I have mentioned ! Justice 
to Ireland! Who in his senses, my 
Lords, over said that Ireland ought 
not to have justice ? That she is not 
entitled to the privileges and protec- 
tion of the British constitution, equally 
with England and Scotland? That 
she is not entitled to equal laws and 
rights ? Who is there that denies the 
abstract excellence of municipal insti- 
tutions, properly constituted, and adop- 
ted in a state of society fitted to re- 
ceive them ? No one that I know of! 
1 protest that never, since I have had 
a seat in this House — a short period it 
may be — ^have I heard the negative of 
such propositions absurdly attempted 
to be contended for ; and yet, scarce 
a speech is delivered any where in 
favour of this bill, in which such 
charges are not reiterated against its 
opponents. Is is justice ? But those 
who resort to such means, find their 
ends best answered by obstinately 
echoing these cuckoo notes of Mr 
O’Connell ; and consequently the 
Irish people are incessantly reminded 
that they are “ slaves” — hereditary 
bondsmen” — weighed down with 
centuries of nusrule that they are 
outlaws from the British constitu- 
tion they are insulted by being 

deemed unworthy to participate in the 
rights and privUegfes ' of their more 
fortunate fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the Channel ; that after 
all, ^^they are seven millions," and 
therefore tbey«nust — they shall have 
whatever Mr O’Connell thinks^^hey 
ought to have — municipal corporamns ! 
a repeal of the Union I that we have 
conceded so much, that we cannot 
help conceding more, and unless we 
yimd to this, and God knows what 
other demands, we may depend upon 


renewed and aggravated agitation^ 
and the severing of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries ! 

We smile, my Lords, at this reca- 
pitulation — this catalogue of the stock 
in trade of an Irish agitator, and are 
reminded of the dirty cups and balls, 
knives and mysterious et cetera of a 
conjuror ; but we grow serious when 
we reflect upon the ignorant and in- 
flammable people before whom they 
are used, and upon whom they pro- 
duce the desired results ! That which 
in England would be absurd, is potent 
and fearful in Ireland ; but, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers can be brought to join 
in such practices upon credulity and 
ignorance, is lamentable indeed ! Still, 
my Lords, let us not undervalue 
the weapons which the enemies of 
good government — of peace and loyal- 
ty — use against us. We, who address 
ourselves to the reason, most frequent- 
ly find ourselves defeated by those who 
appeal to the passions ; we, who seek 
to support a reasonable control over 
the natural liberties of mankind, to 
discharge the more ungracious, but by 
far the most useful duties resulting 
from the compact of civil society, 
must make up our minds with being 
almost always in a numerical mino- 
rity, and obnoxious to popular dis- 
trust. Permit me, my Lords, to read 
you a passage from the writings of 
the great and good Hooker, the very 
first with which he commences liis 
famous ‘^Ecclesiastical Polity” — “He 
that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude that they are not so well govern- 
ed as they ought to be, shall never 
want attentive and favourable hearers, 
because they know the manifold de- 
fects whereunto every kind of regi- 
men is subject ; but the secret lets 
and difficulties which in public pro- 
ceedings are innumerable and inevit- 
able, they have not, ordinarily, the 
judgment to consider. And because 
such as openly reprove supposed dis- 
orders of state are taken for principal 
friends to the common benefit of all, 
and for men that carry singular free- 
doQk of mind, under this fair and 
plausible colour, whatsoever they utter 
passeth for good and current. That 
which wanteth in the weight of their 
speech, is supplied by the aptness of 
men’s minds to accept and believe it. 
Whereas, on the other side, if we 
maintain things that are established, 
we have not only to strive with a nun;- 
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her of heavy prejudices deeply rooted 
4n the hearts of men, who think that 
herein we serve the time> and speak 
in favour of the present state^ because 
thereby we either hold or seek prefer- 
ment ; but also to bear such excep- 
tions as minds, so averted before- 
hand, usually take against that which 
they are loath should be poured into 

them. ” 

But, my Lords, passing away from 
these considerations, I ask, in what 
really consists justice to Ireland ? In 
patiently and accurately enquiring into 
her real condition, in removing ac- 
knowledged evils, applying fit reme- 
dies, conferring those institutions which 
are safe, adapted to the circumstances 
of Ireland, and calculated to secure 
permanently her best interests. Who, 

then, is the true, the real friend of 
Ireland? He who acts from disinterest- 
ed motives; who keeps their object 
steadily in view, equally unmoved by 
flattery or menace ; — and such your 
Lordships, in my conscience, I be- 
lieve, have ever proved yourselves, and 
the country expect and believe you 
ever will. And what does a calm 
and independent observer behold in 
contemplating Ireland ? On the one 
hand, a powerful Protestant minority 
— in point of numbers — stern, inflex- 
ible, enthusiastic, lion-hcaited, in the 
assertion of their principles ; possess- 
ed, moreover, of a very great propor- 
tion of the wealth of Ireland, and con- 
sequently most deeply interested in 
her well-being. On the other hand, 
we behold a Roman Catholic nume- 
rical majority, consisting chiefly of 
the low'er orders, a race of people 
peculiarly inflammable, and liable to 
evil influences ; perfectly passive in 
the hands of designing demagogues 
and priests, bound hand and foot in 
the manacles of superstition. The 
noble Viscount informed us last year, 
that there existed in Ireland “ a pro- 
pensity to combination, and to violent 
outrage ” — which is proved, alas ! by 
the present fearful condition of Ire- 
land, notwithstanding the anxious and 
interested efforts of Mr O’Connell, 
and his masters, the priests, to make 
the contrary appear — crying. Peace ! 
Peace ! when there is no peace. My 
Lords, does any one doubt that Mr 
O’Connell could, at any moment that 
pleased those whose instrument he is, 
lighf up in Ireland universal uproar 
pnd rioU-if not ev^n rebellion ? Pas 


he not at present at his command the 
elements of confusion and anarchy ? 
Is there not, to go lA farther, the 

rancour of religious hostility the 

bitter and hopeless hostility that must 
ever exist between exasperated Pro- 
testants and Papists, when not miti- 
gated by education, subdued by loyal- 
ty, or checked and controlled by the 
full energy of the laws ? All this is 
admitted — ^it would be idle to deny 
it. Let us then turn to England — 

“ Look on this picture, and on this.” 

We are struck at once with a dis- 
tinction between the populations of 
the two countries. That of England 
is chiefly a manufacturing one, in- 
habiting large and wealthy towns, 
possessing all the peculiar wants and 
habits incident to such a situation. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, the po- 
pulation is principally an agricultural 
one, scattered at considerable inter- 
vals over the country — and what can 
they want with the expensive mecha- 
nism and pageantries of municipal 
establishments ? In England, my 
Lords, we sec, happily, the laws in 
full supremacy — no single instance 
of that open combined, armed oppo- 
sition to them which the noble Vis- 
count deplored to observe in Ireland ; 
the rights of property regarded ; to- 
lerant majorities and minorities — an 
immense preponderance of those pro- 
fessing the Protestant religion. Such 
being the general character of Eng- 
land, the noble Viscount and Mr 
O’Connell see it entrusted with mu- 
nicipal institutions — guarded, how- 
ever, by most anxiously- contrived 
checks and limitations as to the quali- 
fications of voters, ancl the powers, 
privileges, and duties of the officers 
and members of the corporations^ 
there is a tolerably fair balance of 
parties in them ; there are important 
functions to exercise, and no other 
equally efficient mode * of providing 
for their performance. All this 
having been observed and considered 
— give us, says Mr O’Connell, the 
like institutions in Ireland ! We de- 
mand them, in the sacred name of 
Justice — by all the terrors of the Jus- 
tice-Rent, and of the General Associ- 
ation ! We claim equal rights 1 With 
us, good government is self-govern- 
ment — for we are well fitted to exer- 
cise it ! Charles, calm and sober, 
there, is intrusted with a razor ; 
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thwefbre put one into the hands of 
Daniel here — ^nmk, or delirious^ or 
mad ! In short, my Lords, the ad- 
Tocates of this bill shut their eyes to 
the real situation of the people for 
whom it is designed, ^nd ignorantly 
clamour for an identity of institutions, 
when the circumstances and qualifi- 
cations of two countries are so widely 
dissimilar. My Lords, sober and 
moderate English burgess must 
qualify himself to exercise the muni- 
cipal franchise, by renting a tcn- 
puuiid house ; the wild and ignorant 
Irishman — the miserable creature of 
wicked priests and cunning dema- 
gogues, is to be qualified by renting a 
five-pound tenement — a mere slip of 
potato-ground. In England — tran- 
quil, law-observing England — so 
anxious are we to secure for munici- 
pal constituencies persons permanently 
interested in the well-being of parti- 
cular municipalities, and for a reason- 
able period known in the neighbour- 
hood, that we require a three years* 
residence in a ten-pound house, and 
payment of poor’s rates and taxes 
during that period 5 in phlegmatic 
Scotland, also, the qualification is oc- 
cupation of a ten-pound house and a 
six months* residence. But the lovers 
of equal institutions have ordered that 
it should be otherwise with Ireland, 
for there both these qualifications arc 
to be dispensed with! In England 
with, thank God! an overwhelming 
majority of Protestants and friends of 
the . Established Church, we have 
thought it necessary to insert in our 
Municipal Corporation Act effective 
safeguards and protections for the 
Established Church. In Ireland, with 
an ambitious, an exasperated Roman 
Catholic majority, fiercely opposed to 
the Protestant religion, and openly 
avowing their determination to sub- 
vert it, we must dispense with them ! 

My Lords, I might point out many 
other equally gross instances of dis- 
crepancy between the municipal insti- 
tutions recently conferred upon Eng- 
land and Scotland and those now 
pi'oposed for Ireland, and cite ma^ 
other instances of the increasing diffS- 
oulty of applying that identity of 
legislation which is declared by Mini- 
sters to be — justice to Ireland. But 
I forbear. I declare, my Lords, that 
L^am deeply pained at being obliged 
thus to dwell upon the preset incapa- 
city of our Irish fellow-subjects to 


undertake the task of self-govemmentj 
at least that species of it which is pro- 
posed in the measure now before us. 
But have I any choice? Is it not 
forced upon me ? Here, then, I take my 
stand — I say that the present condition 
of Ireland will nofadmit of our giving 
them the corporations now demand- 
ed — that we cannot do so with safety 
to the interests of our Protestant esta- 
blishments, nor with safety or advan- 
tage to those whom, it is erroneously 
alleged, they wDl so greatly benefit. 
My Lords, it was observed by the late 
Lord Mansfield, there is no magic 
in words”— -let us think of this when 
" Justice to Ireland,” and Peace to 
Ireland,” and equal laws,” are 
dinned into our ears — ^let them not 

fright us from our propriety,” but, 
considering from what intereked and 
polluted lips they chiefly proceed, let 
us disregard them, however we may 
thereby spoil the trader' alas, too 
lucrative ! of those who are loudest 
and most insolent in demanding our 
assent to this bill. 

But, my Lords, it was said by the 
noble Viscount and the noble Marquis 
opposite, that not only are we guilty 
of offering a gross insult to the people 
of Ireland in thinking them unfit for 
the corporations proposed in this bill, 
but of grievous injustice in withhold- 
ing those institutions essential for the 
good of Ireland. How, then, 1 ask, 
are these corporations essential ? 
Surely it is incumbent on those noble 
Lords, and all who think with them, 
to point out distinctly the necessity of 
these corporations. Where, then, are 
the corporate exigencies that demand 
them ? First, with regard to the light- 
ing, paving, watching, and cleansing 
of the towns of Ireland, have not 
these matters been long most effi- 
ciently and satisfactorily provided for 
in all the principal towns of Ireland, 
or wherever the inhabitants have felt 
the necessity — by means of the Act 
9 Geo. IV. c. 82, entitled, as your 
Lordships are of course aware, An 
Act to make provision for the light- 
ing, cleansing, and watching of cities, 
towns corporate, and market towns in 
Ireland, in certain cases ? ” By this 
Act, it is provided, that, as soon as 
twenty -one householders of any town 
in Ireland agree in thinking it neces- 
sary and desirable to set that Act in 
operation, they may convene a meet- 
ing, at wMcb all inhabitants rated at 
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£5 ^mafk that, my Lords — at £5 only, 

ia the city, or within a mile of it» may 
vote. If they shall decide upon adopt- 
ing the Act, they are to proceed to 
elect commissioners to carry it into 
effect, who are to be elected from resi- 
dents rated at £20 a-year. Here was 
a popular constituency — here were 
responsible officers — here were im- 
portant practical duties to perform ! 
This Act has excellently delineated 
the powers and duties of these commis- 
sioners, and the manner in which th^ 
were to be attended to, in order to 
secure to any town adopting the Act 
the full advantage of it. My Lords, 
was that — is it — an objectionable mode 
of providing for the real wants of such 
towns ? Why ? How ? What is the 
reason why all this admirable and 
most effective machinery is to be sud- 
denly stopped and set aside — for com- 
mitting the duties of these commis- 
sioners to the new corporatioi:s ? Has 
the Act been found to work ill ? Have 
the commissioners abused their pow- 
ers, or been found inadequate to per- 
form their duties ? Was there any 
imperfection in the mode of electing 
or conducting them ? Without, how- 
ever, entering more minutely into 
that part of tlie bill before us which 
concerns these municipal exigencies, 
I would direct your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the part of the clause by which 
the transfer of these duties from the 
commissioners and trustees at present 
exercising them, to the new corpora- 
tions, is effected. Will the noble 
Viscount be so good as to inform 
your Lordships how he came to ex- 
cept Dublin from the operation of the 
Act ? Dublin — the capital of Ireland, 
with three times the corporate pro- 
perty, and a population greatly exceed- 
ing that of thirty- six out of the forty- 
seven towns which this bill proposes 
to incorporate ? Was it, as Ministers 
were asked in the other house by the 
honourable and learned member the 
recorder of Dublin, who did not, how- 
ever, obtain an answer — was it that 
they were distrustful of their own mea- 
sure ; that feeling conscious of its total 
inapplicability to Ireland, ]they dared 
not apply it to Dublin ? Will any of 
the noble Lords opposite give a dis- 
tinct answer to this question? If I 
have drawn the wrong inference from 
this peculiar proviso, I shall hope to 
be set right — at all events^ 1 demand 
an explanation of it. 


But to proceed. It may be said, 
my Lords, that there are so many im- 
portant duties to be discharged by 
these new corporations, as not only to 
warrant their immediate formation, 
but to forbid their being delayed any 
longer ; and that then the watching, 
paving, and lighting, may be also 
committed to them. Is this, however, 
so ? No, my Lords — ^these proposed 
corporations are invested with no use- 
ful functions whatever ! They are to 
be stripped, as the noble and learned 
Lord near me stated, in one of his co- 
gent and unanswerable addresses last 
year, of the administration of justice ; 
with neither civil nor criminal justice 
will they have any thing to do — both 
are vested in the crown ; with the 
police they are to have nothing to do 
— for that is under the control of the 
Lord- Lieutenant ; the sheriffs — but 
here there has been some alteration — 
in truth, however, a most paltry com- 
promise ! The charitable trusts are 
to be free from {heir interference ; 
and, with reference to the sea-port 
towns, the Chambers of Commerce 
are to bo exempted from their con- 
trol I If, my Lords, this be so ; if, 
besides, the property of the corpora- 
tion is so miserably inadequate — ^if the 
only duties these new corporations 
will have to perfoim are those al- 
ready so unexceptionally provided for, 
why is all this cumbrous and expen- 
sive machinery to be erected ; why are 
the people to be grievously taxed for 
the support of a body over which they 
will have no efficient control, the may- 
or and aldermen being elected by the 
council ? What will they have to do ? 
Since the noble Viscount cannot, or 
will not, or dare not tell us, let us go 
to his Mentor — ^liis 

“ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 

Mr O’Connell; who, with irrepres- 
sible exultation, with extraordinary 
candour, thus answers the question 
which posed his servants : — England 
has received an instalment of corpo- 
rate reform, and well she has availed 
herself of it already. The sword is 
fastened in your vitals, and you feel it 
festering there. You regret the tri- 
umphs the Reformers have gained in 
the municipal councils! You know that 

THERE IS NOT ONE OP THESE COUNCIL! 
THAT WILL NOT BE CONVERTED INTO A 
NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHING THE 
SCIENCE OF POLITICAL AGITATION!” 
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Ahi my Lords, here the murder is 
out-^and the foUy or duplicity of Mi- 
nisters apparett 1 Do they pretend to 
disregard this avowal of Mr O’Con- 
nell? On what ground? Let them 
come forward and tell us ! Can they 
convert Mr O’Connell into a peaceful 
and honourable citizen ? Canst thou 
draw out Leviathan with an hook ; or 
his tongue with a cord which thou 
lettest down ? Canst thou put a hook 
into his nose, or bore his jaw through 
with. a thorn? Will he make many 
supplications to thee ? Will he speak 
soft words unto thee ? Will he make 
a covenant with thee ? Wilt thou take 
liim for a servant for ever? Behold 
the hope of him is in vain I ” Do they 
seriously think this man’s pow’^er in 
Ireland would dedine on the passing 
of this bill ? Are they soothing them- 
selves with the belief that his Associ- 
ation will be dissolved on the esta- 
blishment of these corporations ? — 
What! the central engine be destroyed 
just when all its rei^otcr parts and ma- 
chinery have been completed ? When 
the declared object of its formation is the 
total abolition of tithes, and, the un- 
altered, unalienable determination” of 
its contriver, the Repeal of the Union ? 
Where shalM find words to describe 
such unparalleled obstinacy, credulity, 
or duplicity ? Ministers declare their 
desire to give peace to distracted Ire- 
land ; they deprecate agitation, and 
yet by passing this bill they exclaim 
** Agitate ! agitate ! agitate ! ” They 
create centres radiating agitation in 
every corner of Ireland, and, having 
thus completed all the arrangements 
for a simultaneous and irresistible at- 
tack from all sides upon the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the 
Union — they come and implore your 
Lordships to pass this bill, if you are 
real friends to the Church, and resol- 
ved to resist the repeal of the Union ! 

But, my Lords, Ministers, in their 
despair for arguments, may at length 
exclaim, that in refusing to pass this 
bill, we are wantonly defeating the 
just expectations and eager wishes of 
the people of Ireland ; that they have 
set their hearts upon this measure, and 
the refusal of it will exasperate them 
to frenzy — and they dare not ven- 
ture to predict the results.!* My 
Lords, Mr O’ Connell wishes, of course, 
that we should be induced to believe 
ih^t this bill was the darling object of 
his countrymen's hopes and wishes^ 


he said he would make it so. Last 
year he spoke in such a tremendous* 
tone about his intended doings in Ire- 
land during the vacation — about sum- 
moning simultaneous meetings of his 

seven millions" all over Ireland to 
petition for this bill, that I expected 
to hear at the beginning of this session 
of all the steam-boats being crammed 
with the parchment results of these 
meetings, and that wc might expect 
ag irruption of the finest peasantry 
under the sun ” to back their petitions 
— had not their friend taken care to 
deprive them of the means of paying 
their passage. But how stands the 
fact ? Exertion has not been wanting 
— but what is the produce of it ? Up 
to the beginning of this present May, 

I find there have been 225 petitions' 
for this bill from Ireland, with 1 17,353 
signatures only out of the seven 
millions ! ” But w hat is the prayer of 
most if not all of these petitions ? 
Your Lordships are not to suppose it 
confined to the bill now before us ; it 
is sufficient for me to state that they 
are the result of this mandate of Mr 
O’Connell — Petitions for the total 
ABOLITION OF TITHES, a Speedy reform 
of the Irish Corporations, and vote by 
ballot, according to the directions con- 
tained in the printed petitions ! ” And, 
by the way, while speaking about 
petitions, let me inform your Lord- 
ships of the alarming excitement pre- 
vailing in England, Scotland, and 
Wales upon this subject ; which have 
sent no fewer than ten petitions in 
favour of this bill ! Let me publicly 
enumerate the places which have ac- 
quired so much honour ! 

Brentford, and its vicinity. 

The corporation of Hull. 

The mayor, aldermen, burgesses, 
and inhabitants of Richmond (York- 
shire). 

Inhabitants of the borough of War- 
rington. 

inhabitants of the parish of ditto. 

The vestrymen of St Pancras. 

Provost, bailies, &c., of Paisley. 

Inhabitants of Galashiels ! ! 

Inhabitants of Westpool. 

The mayor, aldermen, and burges- 
ses of Carmarthen ! 

The gross amount of signatures to 
these petitions — I tremble to say — ^is, 
4001 ! Four thousand people and 
one in England, Scotland, and Wales 
have persuaded themselves that we 
ought to pass this bill I 
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My Lords, I deeply regret the 
length at which I have been induced 
to address you, and trespass upon your 
indulgence, but the magnitude of the 
question will, I hope, plead in my 
favour, and secure your attention to a 
few concluding observations. 

It appears to me, my Lords — ^to 
sum up in a word what I have been 
saying — that we cannot settle this 
question without an anxious reference 
to its probable effects upon the Esta~ 
blislied Church in Ireland, and, through 
it, upon the general interests of Pro- 
testantism in this country ; that the 
probable operation of this bill has been 
shown to bo fraught with danger to 
that Church, and those interests ; that 
those who have proposed, and demand 
this bill, avow themselves to be actu- 
ated, in doing so, with deadly animo- 
sity to that Church, and a desire for 
its extirpation, and also for the sever- 
ance of the connexion between the two 
countries; I have endeavoured to show 
the fallacy and absurdity of the grounds 
tm which it is alleg’od that justice to 
Ireland, and equal laws,” demand 
th^' passing of this bill ; — the great 
piactical disparities existing between 
tile pcojde of the two countries, as 
evidenced oven by the corresponding 
variations in the provisions of the two 
bills ; that this measure is designedly 
(‘apable of being instantly converted 
into an engine for the subversion of 
the Church, and the Repeal of the 
Union, and for other iniquitous pur- 
jioscs ; that it is, finally, really not 
called for, cither by the municipal ne- 
cessities of Ireland, or the voice of the 
Irish people. These are the points I 
have endeavoured to make out to the 
satisfaction of your Lordships, in or- 
der to show that the course you adopt- 
ed last year was the wisest you could 
adopt, and that you are bound to adopt 
it now. Finding, last year, that the 
old corporations were indefensible, we 
agreed to abolish them ; and, consi- 
dering that it was not in human nature 
for one set of fierce political partisans 
to submit calmly to a sudden transfer- 
ence of their powers and privileges to 
the hands of their implacable oppo- 
nents ; that such a sudden transfer 
would certainly generate a state of 
discord and exasperation, utterly in- 
consistent with the exercise of good 
municipal government, and fatal to the 
peace and welfare of Ireland; — that 
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Ministers, professing to discard the 
exclusive principle of the old corpora- 
tions, could reconstruct them on the 

same objectionable basis ; ^investing 

a vast numerical majority of Roman 
Catholics with the powers plucked 
from their Protestant rivals ; — ^your 
Lordships determined, last year, to 
avoid this dangerous dilemma, to do 
away with what was an acknowledged 
evil, and to allow a reasonable interval 
to elapse (making the while due pro- 
visions for the welfare of that country) 
before recasting the corporations. In 
that interval, how much might have 
been done solidly and pcactically use- 
ful to Ireland, how might the asperi- 
ties of party have been mitigated, how 
effectually might our Protestant insti- 
tutions have been secured, — ^had but 
Ministers been honest and hearty in 
seconding the efforts of your Lord- 
ships. Sed aliter Diis visum est — it is 
not the fault of a majority of your 
Lordships that we are now, after a 
year’s interval, not even so far advan- 
ced towards a settlement of this ques- 
tion as we were last session ! Parlia- 
ment has been called upon by his Ma- 
jesty to take into consideration the state 
of Ireland, to provide for a just settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Church, and 
for the better regulation of the muni- 
cipal corporations. Why, my Lords, 
arc we to be called upon to settle first 
the question of municipal corporations, 
before knowing the measures that will 
be proposed regarding the Church ? 
Suppose we pass this bill as Ministers 
propose it to us, and that having 
thrown such a prodigious increase of 
power into the hands of the popular 
— the Roman Catholic party — in Ire- 
land, Ministers should see fit to dissolve 
the Parliament, having unfortunately 
postponed their promised measure con- 
cerning the Church ? Or suppose, 
having passed this bill, they should 
then propose a measure concerning 
the Church, — containing, for instance, 
an appropriation clause — and being of 
a character far more liberal, and to the 
Church party objectionable, than any 
hitherto proposed ; that on this being, as 
it certainly would be, rejected by your 
Lordships — they should determine 

upon dissolving the Parliament, and 
ivith this fresh grievance in their hands, 
count with confidence on their power 
being strengthened by the Irish elec- 
tors ? If they have views of this na- 
3 G 
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ture, they may rely upon it that their 
designs will be defeated ! 

My Lords* are we then to stand as 
we stood last year, or to retrace our 
steps ? Has any thing happened since 
that period from which we may gather 
an intimation of the course we should 
now pursue ? Undoubtedly — and thus 
those indicatives are full of consolation 
and encouragement to your Lordsliiiis 
to persevere in the course upon which 
you have entered. The country is 
beginning to bo aware of tlie vast 
debt of gratitude it owes to tliis House 
for the stand it has made on behalf of 
the constitution, whose designing, in- 
solent, and persevering enemies it has 
so frequently and signally discomtited. 
What has become of the cry raised in 
the desperation of his disappointment 
by Mr O’ Connell, for a reform of this 
House ? How is it that the bill now be- 
fore us has come up from the other 
House “ shorn of its beams ” — of its 
majority of eighty-six? How is it 
that the majorities of Ministers in the 
other House arc melting away on tlie 
occasion of every great division ? What 
has driven them with hidden fright 
into the arms of their Radical support- 
ers ? 1 wonder that the noble Vis- 

count can keep his seat when I whisper 
to him — Westminstlii ! A Avord 
pregnant with shamefid consideratious 
to the Government, as it is with ho- 
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nour and triumph to their opponents 
My Lords, • 

** A cb'eary night hath passed, and dawns 
the day.” 

TJie spell has been broken — the impri- 
soned spirit of true British liberty set 
free . W c stand in brightening sunshine. 
— The monarchy is safe ; our Protes- 
tant Church is — I confidently hope and 
believe — out of danger. We can now 
look, with fond solicitude, but without 
our late sickening apprehensions, upon 
that glorious but persecuted section 
of the Churcli which Providence has 
placed in Ireland, never to be recover- 
ed. The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. Let Mr O’Connell 
proceed if he dare, like unhappy, pre- 
sumptuous Dagon, to lay his unhal- 
lowt'd baud upon our ark — a like fate 
awaits liim ! Bear with me, my Lords, 
ill thus freely expressing my excited 
feelings — forgive me for having tres- 
passed so lung u])on th(‘ attention of 
the House, and I shall sit down im- 
ploring your Lordships, in the name of 
Irelaiui, in the name of our Protestant 
Establishments, in the name of all that 
is dear, and voiierable, and glorious 
ill British history, and in the hallowed 
associations and recollections connect- 
ed Avitli tliis House, to adhere to the 
resolution you adopted last year ! 


Hymn concerning Venus, 


[In our Two Vases we asked who would dare to give a version of the Greater 
Hymn to Venus \ and Price and Blew have done the feat — nobly. One at 
a time.] 


HYMN CONCERNING YENTTS. 
FROM THE UllELK OF HOMER. 

BY FITZJAMES T. FlllCt OF IlLREiORD, 


SiNO, O my musc> of golden Aphrodite, 

Sovran of Cyprus, and her doings, how _ 

To soft desire she moved the hearts almighty 
Of gods above ; and hoiv she made to bow 
Beneath her sway the tribes of men below. 

And aR the race of birds that float in air, 

And brutes ; both those that dwell ’mid ocean’s flow. 
And those that earth’s nutritious produce share. 
Since all for Venus* works and each must have a care. 
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But three she cannot gain by wit nor sleight. 

The ^gis-bearer’s blue-eyed maid, whom wars, • 

Not golden Venus’ tender strifes delight;, 

But conflicts, battles, all the deeds of Mars. 

’Twas she who first taught men to build the cars. 

Whence striving warriors hurl their deadly darts. 

And chariots gleaming bright with brazen bars ; 

Moreover, she taught tender maids the arts 
That grace sweet woman’s home, and fill young virgin hearts. 

III. 

Nor wdll the golden-quivcrcd Huntress Queen 
Bow down before the laughter-loving dame ; 

She loves the bow, and on the mountains seen 
’Tis her delight to fell the flying game. 

The harp and dance, loud shouts of glad acclaim, 

Tlic shady groves, the states where just men reign. 

She loves. Then Venus’ power the virgin shame 
Of Ve^ta shuns, first-born of Saturn’s train, 

Whom mighty Neptune wooed, and Phabus — ^but in vain. 

IV. 

For she would not ; but ‘‘ nay ” right stoutly said 5 
And swore a mighty oatli, unbroken now’- — 

Touching the Lord o’ the ^’Lgis’s royal head — 

She’d live for aye a maid — great Jove, I trow'. 

Illustrious honour for the marriage- vow' 

Pursw'OJ ii bestowed — i’ the midst of heaven’s liigh hall 
She sits supreme, and wdiereso mortals bow'. 

Before the gods, before her first they fall, 

And (,^uecn of all the Queens of Heaven upon her call. 

V. 

hlincrva, Diaii, Vesta, these alone 

(^aii Venus neither win by wit nor sleight ; 

But of the rest, or gods or men, not one 
J lath ’sca[)cd her wiles ; she’ll put Jove’s wdts to flight, 
Jove’s ! to w'liom hurling* thunder ’s a delight. 

Ay, his who reigns in all the realms above. 

Supreme in honour, as supreme in might. 

Him, when she will, doth she beset, and move 
To seek the pleasant tilings of mortal woman’s love. 

VI. 

But right especial eai’o she takes to hide 
Her part in this, and keep it all unseen. 

Unknown by Juno, royal sistcr-biide. 

Who far surpassctli in her glorious mien 
Each other goddess ; her heaven’s ancient queen 
To Saturn wise of council llhea bare. 

To glory destined from her birth I ween. 

For Jove beheld and loved his sister fair. 

Made her his wife, and gave her heaven’s high throne to share. 

VII. 

Now once the laughter-lover’s heart, great Jove, 

With longing sore for mortal wedlock dosed ; 

That she alone might not escape man’s love, ' 

And with her smile of mischief some day roast 
The assembled powers of heaven, and make her boast 
How, one and all, the immortals she had g^ven 
To mortal woman’s arms, and how a host 
Of earthly sons, of sires ^vine, had thriven. 

And how in man's embrace she’d locked the queens of heaven* 
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He filled her soul with Yisions of delight, 

And &owed Anchises* form in all her dreams, ^ 

That herdsman stout, who, on the mountain height 
Of Ida, mother of the many streams. 

Tended his herds, and woolly flocks, and teams. 

Himself a very god in form and mould. 

Him, when the dame, whose smile eternal beams. 

Beheld, desire upon her heart laid hold. 

And through her soul the flames of passion quenchless rolled. 

IX. 

To Cyprus Isle, to her own Paphian seat. 

Where balmiest odours fill the air, she hied, 

Closing the gorgeous gates of her retreat — 

And there, o’er every limb the glittering tide 
Attendant graces poured, and deftly plied 
The ambrosial oil, that none but gods employ — 

Then all arrayed in robes of dainty pride. 

Gleaming with gold, the goddess-queen of joy. 

Winning her rapid way through sether made for Troy. 

X. 

On Ida landed, sped she down the steep. 

Straight to the fold ; companions of her way 
Wagging their tails, with many a merry leap. 

Went tawny lions, bears, grim wolves and grey. 

And supple panthers, lusting yet for prey 
Of tender fawn’s flesh, greedily desired ; 

Well pleased she saw the brutes* unwonted play. 

And with soft passion all their breasts inspired — 

So to the shady nooks in couples they retired. 

XI. 

But she sped onward, and beneath his roof 
She found Anchises ; — ^how divinely shone 
The hero’s manly grace, as (far aloof 
From all his comrades, who with the herds had gone 
To pasture) to and fro he paced alone. 

And struck his clear- toned harp. The Cyprian Queen 
Before him stood — in ’semblance not her own — 

But like some virgin pure in size and mien. 

Lest awe should strike him down, were all her glories seen. 

XII. 

Her mien, her stature, and her rich attire, 

Anchises viewed awhile with wondering gaze ; 

The robe she wore all gleaming bright as fire. 

Her winding armlets, all her jewels* blaze. 

Fixed him in dumb and motionless amaze — 

Bright beamed the gorgeous necklace on her slight 
Soft neck — and like the moon’s most delicate rays. 

Around her bosom shone a tender light ; 

And love possessed his soul — at length thus spake the wight : — 

XIII. 

" Hail queen ! whichever of the powers above 
Now deigns to stand beneath my roof-tree’s shade ; 

Latona, Dian, or the Queen of Love, 

Or well-born Themis, or the blue-eyed Maid — 

One of that triad haply stands displayed. 

The Graces, who in constant friendship dwell 
With all the gods, nor die themselves, nor fade ; 

Or comest thou some nymph from grassy dell, 

Qr pleamt river’s fount; or garden cultured well? 
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ISymn concerning Venus. 

XIV. 

On some fair eminence TU bid arise * 

A stately fane^ in some conspicuous place^ 

Whence hour by hour shall incense seek the skies 
To do thee honour — but^ with heart of grace, 

O give me thou the goodly gfift to trace 
Before the sons of Troy bright honour’s ways ; 

Make thou to flourish my succeeding race^ 

Grant me long life to sae good store of days^ 

And happy sink to rest, crowned with my country’s praise." 

XV. 

He ceased. The Aphrodite made reply : — 

Anchises, noblest of the sons of fame. 

You call me goddess — ^no such like am I, 

But mortal daughter of a mortal dame ; 

My sire is Otreus, if you know the name. 

He’s king in Phrygia — but I speak your tongue 
.Tust as my own — for thus it chanced, she came 
From Troy, who nursed me while I yet was young. 

And from my tenderest years upon her neck I hung. 

XVI. 

But now the golden-wanded Argicide 
Snatched me from huntress Dian's choir to>day. 

Where many a longing maid, and many a bride 
We danced ; and circling crowds enclosed our play ; 
Thence did he snatch me — then away, away. 

O’er many a land, where man had fired his hearth 
We flew ; anon, o’er wilds, where beasts of prey 
Rushed, mad for bloodshed, o’er the scene of dearth^ 

Yet never seemed my feet to feel the touch of earth. 

XVII. 

** That 1 was destined for Anchises* bed. 

To rear up store of noble sons to thee. 

Said the bold Argicide — anon, he fled — 

Off to the gods’ eternal homes sped he. 

But 1 came hither, forced by destiny. 

Then O ! by heaven, by all thy filial pride. 

Let now thy father, mother, brothers, see. 

And judge if I, a virgin, yet untried 
In wedlock’s bands, be fit or not to be thy bride. 

XVIII. 

And let thy swiftest messenger depart 
To where the wind-foot Phrygian coursers stray. 

To tell my sire, and ease my mother’s heart ; 

And gold enough, and woven raiment they 
Will send — take thou the treasure — nor delay 
Thenceforth the merry marriage-feast to make. 

Which men and gods observe.” She’d said her say. 

But o'er his soul the flood of passion brake. 

And in his inmost heart was love — and thus he spake : 

, XIX. 

If you be daughter of a mortal dame. 

And Otreus be your sire, as you declare. 

And if, by Hermes hither brought, you came 
My destined bride — ^nor God nor man shall dare 
To let me — ^here, and now, at once I’ll share 
Thy love ; Apollo from his silver bow 
Would shoot in vain his deadliest arrows,— rare 
And heav’nly woman ! to the shades below. 

Thy bed of bliss once mine, contented would I go." 
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He sp(2&e> and seized her hand — the Queen of Smiles^ 

As one that would hang back, with downcast eye, 

Went with him tow’rds the well-spread couch, with piles 
Of soft delicious covering heai^ed up high. 

Whereon the chief himself was wont to lie ; 

On it the skin of many a bear was spread. 

And many a deep-toned lion, to supply 
His shaggy spoils for stout Anchiscs* bed. 

In mountain fastness high by his right hand had bled. 

But when at length the well-wrought cotich they gained, 
The costly gauds wherewith her ligurc shone, 

Anchises first removed, until remained. 

Of buckles, winding armlets, jewels, none. 

Nor necklaces. Unbound he next her zone, 

And of her gorgeous raiment stripped her bare. 

Spreading it o’er a silver-studded throne ; 

Then, so the immortals willed, this mortal there. 

Lay with the Queen of liove, himself all unaware. 

XXII. 

But near the time when herdsmen to tlic fold 
Drive from the flowery pasture ox and sheep. 

She donned her raiment lovely to behold. 

And o’er Anchiscs* senses poured a deej) 

Sweet slumber, bathing all his soul in sleep. 

Then by his bed the Goddess stood, confessed — 

Forth from her cheeks in flashes seemed to lea]) 

That heav’nly beauty never yet possessed 
By other — Him from sleep she roused and thus addressed : — 

XXIII. 

Up, Trojan! What! in w'akelcss slumber tied? 

Up, man I and tell ine if as fair of mien 
I now appear as when you first descried 
My presence? ” — Quick arose he then, I ween. 

But when he vicw’cd the softness and the sheen 
Of Venus’ neck and eyes — lie turned away 
His dazzled pupils — strove he then to screen 
His face among the coverings where he lay — 

Anon, in suppliant guise he thus began to pray 

Goddess ! in that first hour when eye of mine 
Beheld thy form, incontinent I knew 
Thou wert a scion of a race divine ; 

But thou didst weave me cunning words nor true — 

Now by the Lord of the iEgis, then, 1 sue. 

Implore thee — let me not in fragile state 
Here among men eke out my days, and rue 
My lot — few years and life of shortest date 
Are his who with the Queens of Heav’n is doomed to mate.” 


Him then in answer Venus thus addressed : — 

Take heart of grace — cheer thee, Anchises, cheer — 
Of mortal men thou noblest far and best — 

Nay, never yield thy manly soul to fear — 

Perish the thought that harm awaits thee here — 

Dread not that thou shall suffer evil thing 
From me or any god — all hold thee dear — 

But thou shalt have a son, who shalllbe king 
O’er Troy, from whom direct shall mighty nations spring. 
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XXVI. 

But men of godlike form did aye proceed t 

Beyond all others from thy glorious line : 

Jove, for his beauty, ravished Ganymede, 

That he might dwell among the pow’rs divine , 

And bear the cup and pour the sparkling wino 
In Jove’s own palace — wondrous to behold 
Is he in sooth ! And all the gods combine 
To heap him up witli honours all untold. 

As with tlie ruddy juice he brims their cui>s of gold. 

XXVIl. 

Yet Tros, when up the whirlwind snatched his child. 

Gave all his soul to grief — incessant sighed 
And wept — till Jove, to pitying mood beguiled, 

Gave him in ransom for his ravished pride 
A team o* the gods* high-stepping steeds — beside. 

Tills news ho ordered Hermes to impart — 

That neither death nor age should him betide. 

Tros heard, and pleasure banished all his smart — 

Those words, and light-fobt steeds had cured his broken heart. 

XX VIII, 

Then, when Aurora, Queen of the Golden Bays, 

Thy kinsman Titan ravish’d, the heavenly sire 
She so besought to give liim endless days. 

That Jove assenting, granted her desire ; 

But, silly heart! she thought not to require 
Tlie gift of youth, from age for ever free. 

Y(‘t while remained its vigour and its fire, 
l>oh)ved of Dawn’s bright daughter sojourn’d he 
With her at Earth’s extreme, where Occjui’s waters be. 

XXIK. 

But when his brow and b(*ard display’d their first 
Grey hairs, no more Aurora to her bed 
Invited liiin, but in her palace nursed 
And clothed him, and with cates ambrosial fed ; 

And w'heii before all-hateful age had tied 
The power to move his limbs, she thought it best 
In chamber lone to lay his drooping head ; 

Incessant there he drivels, dispossest 
Of all the strength wherewdth liis lithe limbs once were blest. 

XXX. 

Ne’er could I choose that, thus afflicted, thou 
Shoidd’st bear the ban of immortality ; 

But if in mien and stature, just as now, 

Thou mightst endure my tender spouse to be. 

Then would iny soul indeed from care bo free. 

But now too soon will even-handed fate 
Lay the sore curse of pitiless age on thee. 

Which ever comes embittering man’s estate 
W^ith pain and wasting wo, which ev’n immortals hate. 

XXXI. 

But sad disgrace among the pow’rs divine 
For sake of thee, henceforth must I endure ; — 

They dreaded once those wheedling schemes of mine. 

Whereby in woman’s arms I would secure 
Their godheads ; all alike would take the lure ; 

But now no more this vaunt shall be mine own. 

Since I have err’d beyond all hope of cure. 

Ah I vUe unheard-of wrong, in madness done. 

For love of man to bear this babe beneath my zone. 
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XXXII. 

Yetdhim, 'when first he sees the light of day^ 

Shall the deep-bosom'd nymphs of Ida fear : 

Nor mortal bom, nor yet immortal, they 
Live long, and feed them with ambrosi^ cheer. 

And 'mid the ohoirs immortal aye appear. 

Them the Sileni love — for amorous mirth 
In secret caves to them is Hermes dear ; 

And lofty pine, or oak, at every birth. 

All rich and blooming springs spontaneous out of earth. 

XXXIII. 

Hallowed by men, as sacred groves they stand 
Sublime ; no woodman dare his axe apply ; 

But when the fate of death is near at hand. 

First fix'd in earth the noble trunk grows dry. 

Next shrinks the bark — ^the branches fall and die. 

And then some soul departs. These nymphs shall rear 
My child ; and when his youthful bloom is high. 

Thou shalt behold him ; and i* the fifth full year 
To give thee up thy son will I myself appear. 

XXXIV. 

Thy heart, I ween, shall overflow with joy 
When thou shalt see his bloom, so rich and rare 
(For gods shall yield in beauty to thy boy). 

And thou thy charge incontinent shalt bear 
To lofty Troy — and mark ! if any there 
Ask thee what mother bare yon pledge of love. 

As I command thee, thus shalt thou declare — 

*Twas one of those fair nymphs that dwell above 
Upon this mountain's height, embowr’d in leafy grove. 

XXXV. 

But if insensate boast of thine make known 
How with fair Venus thou didst share thy bed. 

Then shall the kindled wrath of Jove hurl down 
His murky bolts on thy devoted head. 

Now know’st thou all — let salutary dread 
Of Heaven’s revenge thy mortal will restrain.” 

The Goddess ceased to speak, and heavenward sped. 

Farewell, great Queen of Cyprus’ fair domain ! 

With thee commencing, pass we now to another strain. 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 

Fair wert thou when thy mother’s eye 
Looked on thy smiling infancy. 

And fondly looking tried to see 
Thy father’s image stamped on thee — ' 

Sweet task ! that for the widow’s grief 
Found in the mother’s hope relief. 

Fair wert thou as a little child. 

When that beloved mother mild 
Began to mingle smiles with tears 
And gamer hopes for future years. 

Till won by thee to thoughts of gladness 

Her spirit '^as unyoked from sa&ess. 
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To Her Royal highness the Princess Vtctwia, 

And fair thy childhood ever grew. 

Brightening with graces ever new, i 

When growth of person was combined 
With growing graces of the mind, ^ 

Till all the good and wise approved thee. 

And all, who ever knew thee, loved thee. 

And fair is thy sweet opening youth. 

Signed with the seal of holy Truth : 

Thine is a bosom .without guile ; 

Faith claims thy unsuspicious smile ; 

And Virtue calls that heart her own. 

Which beats beneath thy virgin zone. 

Still fairer, Princess wise and good. 

Shall be thy bloom of womanhood ; 

For thou hast chosen Mary’s part. 

And from the right thou wilt not start ; 

To thee thy mind thy kingdom is — 

What other sway can equal this ? 

Fear not what evil men may do. 

But still thy even way pursue ; 

For a Divinity doth fence 
The whereabout of Innocence, 

And Royalty’s most certain shield 
I’irtue and Truth to Courage yield. 

Gloom enters e’en a royal bower. 

And Ease not often dwells with Power ; , 

And pains as well as gems beset 
The circle of the coronet ; 

But Earth lias joys, and Heaven has smiles 
For the sweet Lady of the Isles* 

Our England’s second hope ! our theme ! 

Arete of the poet’s dream ! 

Our pleasant thought ! our rose of state, 

On whom our loyal wishes wait ! 

Elizabeth, with brighter bloom. 

Our Charlotte, with a hapjiier doom ! 

Fair darling of the Nation ! we 
Turn over anxious eyes to thee, 

And on our hearts is set a seal. 

E’en to the death to guard thy weal : 

Oh never may distrustful cloud 
Thy presence from thy people shroud ! 

With glowing hopes our bosoms bum, 

Ouri:iearts with eager fondness yearn ; 

Millions in thee an interest claim. 

Thine is become a household name — 

Shine out, and make thy light be seen. 

Our hope, our joy, our future Queen ! 
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THE MIKISTRY AND THE PEOPLE, THE WORKHOUSE SYSTEM, THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM, AND THE TEN HOURS* BILL. 


So far back as January, 1636, in an 
article on the Zoll Verein, or Prusso- 
Germanic customs league,* we took 
occasion to call the serious attention 
of the Ministry, the legislature, and 
the country, to the commercial storm 
which, amidst the lurid glare of a de- 
ceitful sunshine, was darkly gathering 
on the horizon. On six several occa- 
sions, subsequently, our warnings were 
repeated, and the signs and tokens 
abroad pointed out. The second- 
sighted seer of the north stood alono 
in his denunciations of the wrath to 
come ; the false prophets, daily, month- 
ly, and quarterly, were paid and array- 
ed against him. Their salaams were 
still as ever to their patrons — oh ! 
Whigs and Radicals Utilitarian live 
for ever ; the sun of your glory is but 
in its earliest dawn — the land fructifies 
a hundredfold under its cheering 
beams — the nations of the earth arc 
bewildered with the effulgence of its 
splendour. In tlie Commons’ House, 
and out of the Peers* House ministerial 
minstrels tuned their harps to the 
same grateful theme. Parker touched 
the chord of Whig-Radical prosperity 
in strains so glowing, from notes fur- 
nished by Treasury and Trade-board 


repositories, and withal so gratefully 
laudatory of his Whig-inspirers as the 
givers of all good things to the nation, 
as to be recompensed instanter for the 
magnificent apotheosis of Whiggery 
with a seat at the Admiralty Hoard, 
and the profits and appurtenances 
thereunto appertaining. Tliere sits 
the briefless barrister, who has brought 
Sheflield to market, blundering be- 
tween Admiral Blackwood and Judge 
Blackstonc, and in his dealings with 
the gallant sailor tribe, confounding 
cannon with the canon law. The 
pious Lord Glenclg, too, on occasion 
of the dinner at Inverness, previous to 
the opening of the Session, claimed, 
with duo and solemn deference to an 
Almighty power as the first great 
cause, the secondary agency in bound- 
less national prosperity for the Wliigs, 
senile and juvenile. It is jiroved 
(said he) that the resources of this 
country have been developed ; that 
commercial enterprise has been called 
forth to new enterprise and exertions ; 
that science, and intelligence, and 
reason, and all the efforts of the mind 
have been called forth to their utmo&t 
expansion, in order to meet the grow- 
ing demands of a mighty people eall- 


* The iniquity of the principles, the malignity of purj>osc, and the falsehood of jirc- 
text on which this league was founded, had been ahly exposed before, more especially 
by our respected contemporaries of the Foreign Quarterly smA the Times ; but the facts, 
figures, and comparisons were wanting by which the subject could be simplified and 
rendered intelligible ; for the logic of words alone must ever be unsatisfactory when 
not illusive in the absence of practical data, where such are attainable and ought to be 
applied. We furnished those facts and figures, to this hour uiicontradictecl ; trans- 
lated as they have been in France and Germany, and largely circulated. The Prussian 
Government can deal with works astutely enough, and against them can be free of its 
arithmetic ; it would have replied to our exposure of pretence and practice had the 
task been possible, but on reference to commercial authorities the undert iking was 
abandoned. It has Ihtely attempted to do it by a side wind through Dr ]M‘Culloch, whose 
utter ignorance and unfairness, not deliberate we hope,*“we shall perhaps have occasif)n 
to expose. It may be well to notice, that the Right Hon. Mr Herries, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was, it is reported, so impressed with the force of the practi- 
cal evidence adduced, that he intended to have moved for a Committee of Enquiry on 
the subject, but on announcing his views with the courtesy usual in other times to Mr 
P. Thompson, that gentleman, we have heard, begged his forbearance, on the ground 
that negotiations were then on foot with the Cabinet of Berlin, the successful issue of 
which might by such a motion be prejudiced. With a patriotic statesman such an ap- 
peal was of course irresistible— the motion was not made. Eighteen months have 
^since elapsed, but of the negotiations, if any there really were, which may be doubted, 
not one word has transpired or one effect been Visible. As a man of business states- 
man, there is not a more able and far-seeing man than Mr Herries, and it may be hoped 
that he will nojt lose sight of the subject during the present Session. 
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ing forth every vigorous energy of 
the mind in the career of power 
and substantial greatness. — (Immense 
clieering of his auditors). This can- 
not be denied * * * * . But is it true 
that humEin agency has had no part in 
these transactions and in these bless- 
ings, and which, eminent as they are, 
we no doubt must ascribe to that great 
Providence which dictates the fate of 
nations ? But then we know that there 
arc secondary agents, and instruments 
to carry into effect those designs, and 
to these is to he ascribed the existing 
state of th ings . * ’ This w’as the language 
of that saintly and softly reposing per- 
sonage, upon which in our February 
number the challenge so openly given 
was fairly accepted. Our words were, 
‘‘ the secondary agents then have inffa- 
ted the great balloon of national pro- 
sperity — be it so. * * * The second-- 
ary agents who boast of national pro- 
sperity as their exclusive creation— 
— false and hollow as that prosperity 
appears — are bound, now and here- 
after, to accept all the responsibility 
of national reverse^ and national de- 
gKidation.” To the same purport, but 
in commonplace not worth the repeti- 
tioji, were previous preachings of Lord 
.Tohii Russell at Stroud and Bristol ; 
of that same Lord John who, in the 
YO’*y last month of May, when ques- 
tioned about the disastrous aspect of 
])ublic pertly rejoined, that 

the Government had nothing to 
do with it” — or words to that effect, 
for we quote from memory, as the pre- 
cise sayings or doings of such a person 
are scarcely worth the trouble of more 
special reference. 

Tlie Whigs and Radicals Utilita- 
rian are fixed therefore out of their 
own mouths with the balance of the 
prosperity and adversity accounts, 
whatever that may be, which we shall 
perhaps have occasion to advert to. 
In Maga of April we opened to their 
astonished eyes, for the first time, for 
liie only time the revolting truth has 
been exhibited, the full measure of 
their unpopularity then, and since on 
the increase to almost universal exe- 
cration. The triumphant re-election of 
Sir Francis Burdett since and so lately 
by the most popularly constituted 
eicctoral body of the empire is even 
but a faint glossary of the text — is but 
a shadowy illustration of more signal 
disgraces to come. We warned them 
that the next great meeting of 100,000 


men would not be the gathering of a 
political union in Warwickshire, but a 
more northern and fearful muster to 
anathemize the horrors of the anti- 
Popr Law bill. Twice 100,000 have 
already on Harthead Moor verified 
our prediction. We opened to their 
gaze the abyss threatening to engulf 
them from the abuses of the factory 
system, the exterminatory operations 
of the workhouse system, and from tlie 
ballot proposed, by which the people 
were to be cheated of the only privi- 
lege left them by the Reform bill. To 
judge of the consternation of their 
patrons by the outcries and recrimina- 
tions of the Ministerial press, of the 
Morning Chronicle, more especially, 
their leading champion, the discovery 
must have been equally surprising, al- 
though not quite so grateful as that of 
terra fi'i'ma to the rebellious crew of 
(/olumbus. Conservative testimonies 
in behalf of the workhouse system 
were ostentatiously invoked ; the au- 
thority of the great Duke, and the more 
guarded acquiescence of Sir Robert 
Peel, were triumphantly appealed to 
against us, though on all other sub- 
jects vociferously repudiated by the 
same appeUants. We knew it all, and 
with the reverence due to such names 
wo had duly weighed all in the balance 
and found it wanting. The Lords and 
the Commons were led by their natu- 
ral leaders, and to them surrendered 
their judgment. But wo were without 
the pale of that influence ; of the peo- 
ple ourselves, we judged for the peo- 
ple, as we have ever done, with inde- 
pendence, perfect, unshackled, and dis- 
interested. However our affections 
may incline, no man who has read us 
aright can accuse us of fawning with 
our ready homage upon the Conserva- 
tive body in the legislature ; few will 
deny how little tender we have been 
of the errors or wanderings of tJiosc 
to whom with fidelity unshaken we 
have adhered in times of evil and ill- 
merited report, and around whom we 
have rallied and concentrated the ele- 
ments of public opinion, which had 
been led astray and chained to the car 
of mercenary ministers and unscrupu- 
lous factions. But we have and can 
have no community of feeling with the 
red herring” philosophy of the 
workhouse system. Sir Robert, whose 
assent to the new Poor Law bill was 
in the first instance qualified, has 
already seen cause to think that it has 
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been executed too harshly,** and that 
some of its enactments want reyision 
and amendment.** The only whole- 
some amendment’* that we know of 
would be to repeal it altogether, to 
send the trio of Commissioners adrift 
to seek a more honest means of liveli- 
hood, and despatch the secretary pen- 
ny- a-liner to superintend the felonry 
of New South Wales, where, among 
faces familiar to him of old in Bow 
Street or the Old Bailey, he may more 
worthily apply the Bastilc system, to 
which, through a confusion of ideas 
and associations incident perhaps to 
habits and practice, he has subjected 
guiltless paupers at home. Of the 
atrocious spirit which presides in the 
administration of the new law', volumes 
of evidence have already been pub- 
lished, whilst, as if evidence were 
wanting, a Committee of the House 
.of Comnlons is still sitting day by day 
accumulating more, and piling Pelion 
upon Ossa. Sickening as is that evi- 
dence, andirrefragably conclusive upon 
all matters of detail, we will not stake, 
we have never staked the merits of the 
case even on that issue. We have pro- 
tested in limine against that abominable 
provision of the workhouse system, by 
which a bargain is driven with destitu- 
tion, and ajail made the inexorable alter- 
native for scanty rations of gruel pot- 
tage. And we protest against it with 
greater solemnity and more entire con- 
viction, as being the inevitable precur- 
sor, the stepping-stone, to the fell and 
final abolition of all poor relief laws 
whatever — to a formal declaration by 
legislative enactment against the right, 
whether in or outside a prison — to the 
abrogation, by Act of Parliament, of 
the first clause in the great bond of 
social union, of the most sacred obli- 
gation of nature, consecrated from the 
beginning by the word of God, and 
centuries ago inaugurated as the law 
of the land. That such is the ulterior 
object, the arrih'e pensee, will not be 
questioned by those who have been in 
the habit of perusing the writings of 
the economists, the one-sided reports 
uf the Commissioners, or the insidious 
anti-poor law sophisms of Senior. 
But in truth the trouble of reference 
to them has been spared us, as their 
organ, as the mouthpiece of the Whig 
Ministry and the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, Lord Brougham, then Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and the foun- 
tain-head of law .if not of justice, did. 


with all the imposing gravity of the 
highest office, and from the highest 
judgment-seat in the realm, pronounce 
first the non expediency of poor laws 
and the advantages to be derived by 
sweeping away every vestige of them 
hereafter from the statute-book ; and 
next the keeper of his Majesty’s con- 
science, did not only doubt, but reso- 
lutely deny the existence of any rights 
of the able-bodied poor to relief. 
Whatever may be thought of the dis- 
cretion of those judicial decisions, their 
honesty and boldness unhesitating 
leave nothing to be desired. 

The mischievous errors and the ill- 
considered declarations into which 
Conservative Lords and Commoners 
have been betrayed, are deeply to be 
deplored, for they forcibly tend to the 
severance of social relations, and of 
the kindly dependences which bind 
man to man. Moreover, they widen 
the already invidious lino of demarca- 
tion between classes, and lay the foun- 
dation of a storm of odium against 
castes. Lord Ellenborough vindicates 
the workhouse system, upon the plea 
that private benevolence is stimulated 
in the inverse ratio that poor law cha- 
rity becomes less compulsory, and de- 
creases in amount. This is the O’ Con- 
nell doctrine imported into the House 
of Lords ; it is some consolation to 
find it patronised by no more weighty 
authority. In the individual case of 
his lordship, it is pleasing to believe 
that such an efiect can have flowed 
from a cause so contradictory. The 
reverse, it is notorious, oceurs in Ire- 
land, and it will require something 
more substantial than his eloquence 
and example to inoculate Irish pau- 
pers with his own convictions. In 
Lyons and its suburbs 50,000 opera- 
tives out of work are now encumber- 
ing the streets by day, or perishing of 
cold and hunger on the paves by night. 
There is no compulsory provision for 
the poor, and therefore ample scope 
and verge enough” for the display of 
private charity the most unbounded. 
It is not the less true, however, that 
they die like dogs for want of food and 
shelter — by scores daily — surrounded 
with 20,000 bayonets, and all the 
pride and pomp” of military array, 
to repress the sudden mutiny, and 
drown the groans of the dying. If, 
indeed, the voluntary principle through 
private charity is likely to work such 
wonders, in the relaxation or the ab- 
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scnce of poor laws^ tli© sooner they 
nullified at once and for ever> the 
better for the poor. There must be 
more philosophy, after all, in Joe Mil- 
ler than we dreamt of, who thus im- 
mortalizes a paradoxical extravags-nza 
of two wags, one of whom gave com- 
mencing vent to his amorous furor in 
the following line : — 

My wound is great because it is so small, 

which the other appropriately conclu- 
ded thus : — 

Then ’twould be greater were it none at 

all! 

Jast so would private benevolence, 
doubtless, expand as compulsory des- 
cended to zero. 

The Conservative press, for the 
ii*ost part, has, with zeal and talent 
unrivalled, taken more large, and li- 
beral, and philanthropic views of the 
I'oor Law Question. Let them not 
bo discouraged by discrepancies of 
opinion between themselves and those 
to whom tlu'y have been accustomed, 
perhaps sometimes too implicitly, to 
defer. Theirs is the noble mission of 
v.pholding the good old principles of 
Jaw, order, and the Constitution. The 
rights of the poor constitute the very 
outpost and rampart of all property ; 
wlicn the one is forced the other will 
(juickly be undermined. The ability 
consummate with which that press is 
now conducted,* and the commanding 
inducnce in public opinion to which it 
lias attained over contemporary repre- 
sentatives of opposing factions, fully 
entitle it to take the lead, and must 
ultimately compel those to follow who 
now do not disdain to owe to it, al- 
though not to own, their happiest in- 
spirations. The pauper mittimus act 
of general incarceration is even now 
almost a dead letter. Lord Brougham 
warned the Lords, when moving it, 
that if not passed, their estates, in the 
course of years, would be swallowed 
up in poors' rates. As a rider to his 
lordship's startling discovery, we will 
add a forewarning more startling still. 
Let the workhouse system be attempted 
now in the manufacturing districts, 
and then neither their lordships’ estates 
nor Lord Brougham’s pension will 
be found bargains too marketable at 


twelve months’ purchase. We need 
say nothing upon the other false as- 
surances of the same learned person 
upon matters of fact, under the im- 
pression of which the Bastile bill was 
passed ; assurances as false as those of 
Lord John Russell about the number 
of assistant commissioners, and the ex- 
tent of trial operation to which the new 
bill was to be limited — as false as his 
pledge that all Irish police appointments 
should be at the disposal of Gol. Shaw 
Kennedy, as absolutely as in reality 
they are at that of Mr Dan. O’Con- 
nell. Although tolerant of Lord 
Brougham’s senseless exaggerations, 
for they were chastised by no rebuke, 
let us not be unmindful that every es- 
sential mitigation in the interest of hu- 
manity in the original of the new poor 
law bill, and several such there were, 
was effected by tlie Peers. They 
might, and they would have done more 
assuredly, but there was the people’s 
house robed in all the despotism of 
popularity, and the people out of doors, 
reform drunk, to whom change of 
any sort, even for the wojse, was 
alone welcome, and they^ willed ,it 
otherwise. 

Against the workhouse system our 
stand is determined, and not the less 
so against the abuses of the factory 
system, and in behalf of the infant la- 
bourers. Our zealous, however hum- 
ble exertions in that sacred cause, will 
testify for us how sincere our convic- 
tions, how entirely enlisted our feelings. 
But upon the proposed ten hours’ 
bill” we arc compelled to pause. Deep 
and })ainful rcffcction has led us to 
doubt its practicability, and to question 
its expediency. For it is not sufficient 
to enact a law in order to its execu- 
tion, if that law, as in the case of the 
pauper prison discix^line, alias the jail 
and gruel system, be opposed to the 
moral fitness of things on the material 
concerns of the common weal. Whe- 
ther considered in the sense of the in- 
terests of the operative exclusively 
(if such a thing were possible as the 
losing sight of mutual dependencies), 
or in the more rational light of the 
combined and insejjarable interests of 
employers and men ; whether, in fine, 
viewed nationally, or sectionally with 
reference to a class, we must regard 


* The provincial press, perhaps, more especially, in which, during the last few years, 
a developement of talent is apparent truly extraordinary. 
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it as an experiment which ought not 
to be hazarded^ because failings as fail 
it must^ it wiil have jeopardized with- 
out remedy or recall every substantial 
element of the industry and prosperity 
of the land. We who have been the 
unflinching friends of the working 
orders^ in all times and circumstances^ 
in many an uphill fights as stiU we 
truly are, and whether politically they 
were favourable or hostile to our opin- 
ions — tell them this in most aober 
and anxious earnestness — let them 
weigh well the gravity of the reasons we 
shall adduce in the course of that gen- 
eral review of the question we propose 
to undertake. First, however, we 
have to deal with certain calumnious 
imputations against the friends of in- 
fant factory children, and the sup- 
porters of the Ten Hours’ Bill, widely 
circulated in Whig and Utilitarian 
publications, but for our purpose more 
conveniently condensed, although with 
more commendable moderation stated, 
in a bulky pamphlet, recently from the 
pen of Mr Robert Hyde Greg, a 
wealthy, and no less intelligent, manu- 
facturer, of Bury (we believe), near 
Manchester, and purporting to be a 
reply to an article on the Factory 
Question,” in the Quarterly Review 
of last December. We have not seen 
the article alluded to, nor if we had, 
should we have volunteered a defence 
which, if needed, cannot be in more 
able hands. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that we may bo fdtind to differ in 
opinion with the writer, as from the 
tenor of Mr Greg’s remarks we are 
induced to suspect; our strictures, 
however, will be construed as bearing 
upon the general case and the general 
accusations of Mr Greg alone. 

This gentleman commences by at- 
tempting to fasten a charge upon those 
whom he calls Tories, of having taken 
up the factory question and the Ten 
Hours’ Bill as a party ” and politi- 
cal ” question, in order to ** strengthen 
themselves and weaken Ministers, by 
adopting what they consider the popu- 
lar side.” No more irrefragable tes- 
timony need be adduced to show the 
jgroundlessness of the charge than 
what may be found in his own subse- 
quent statements. The ffrst man who, 
in 1802, brought forward and carried 
through a measure for the protection 
of cotton factory children was the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Did he, a Tory, 
propose it from party ** inotiveS|» 
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and with a view to weaken ” the 
Tory administration of that day ? In 
1816 another bill was passed, extending 
the shield of law to the protection of 
all children, factory workers in cotton 
mills, which, by the former bill, was 
confined to children apprentices only. 
The most indefatigable agent in this 
transaction, no less wise than humane, 
was the late Mr Nathaniel Gould of 
Manchester, also a Tory, a name 
honourably renowned in the annals of 
benevolence ; he was ably assisted by 
several conscientious individuals, as 
well as by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Did Mr Gould make the question a 
stalking horse of factious opposition 
against the Tory Ministers of that day ? 
We well remember, as Mr Greg may 
also, the bitter reviling.s, the insolent 
reproaches, the storm of slander with 
which that good man and his support- 
ers were assailed by the merciless and 
intolerant among the mill-owners, 
more notably those of the Unitarian 
clique, of which Mr Cieorge Phillips 
(now Sir George) was then the wor- 
tliy representative in tlie Commons 
House. And lastly, was Sir John 
Hobhousc animated by the spirit of 
party ” and factious dislike against 
his Whig- Radical friends, the tlien, as 
now, Ministers, when, in 1831, lie 
brought forward and got passed an- 
other bill, by which the principle of 
infant protection was still further car- 
ried out, and which placed under the 
same legal safeguard as in cotton mills 
all childi en, workers in woollen, wor- 
sted, flax, and silk mills ? Tlie Tories 
of that day were not so intolerant as to 
brand the praiseworthy exertions of 
Sir John with the stigma of partisan- 
ship or an undue craving after popu- 
larity. Why, with less provocation, 
should Mr Greg hazard accusations 
BO utterly falsified by antecedent as 
well as contemporary evidence? None 
better than he himself knows, or should 
know, or not knowing be more chary 
of abuse, that the Conservatives as a 
party were divided in sentiment upon 
the infant factory question, not cer- 
tainly as to the principle, but the mea- 
sure of its application. Upon the 
Ten Hours’ Bill he must be aware 
they are still more divided, and that 
individuals among them of unques- 
tionable philanthropy, whose charac- 
ter and station would lend authority 
to any cause, entertain opinions the 
2nost opposite respecting it. 
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In the flame tone of misrepresenta- 
,tion Mr Greg asserts that the mill- 
owners were denied a Parliamentary 
Committee for the reception of testi- 
mony on their side, replicatory to that 
given before Mr Sadler’s Committee. 
The fact is, however, that had the 
mill-owners pressed the claim in ear- 
nest, the Ministry, which had early 
declared for them, would not have re- 
fused ; but a modus open'andi was pro- 
posed, much more to their satisfaction. 
The Parliamentary Commission,” as 
he fancifully styles it, being in truth no 
other than a Whig commission under 
the Great Seal, was so far from being 
with difficulty obtained,” as he as- 
serts, that it is sufficiently well known 
the expedient was joyfully hailed by 
the mill-owners as a desirable means 
of avoiding the Parliamentary inqui- 
sition, by the Government as a plau- 
sible source of jobbery and patronage. 
After, however, stating that the Com- 
mission was conceded on the demand 
of the masters, our consistent author, 
with a (picrulousneas amusing enough, 
complains that by the advocates ” of 
the Ten Hours’ Pill, it was protended 
the Commission was the co//^- 

'mission. Whose then was it r Not 
that of the Ton Hours’ Bill people, for 
they protested ag’aiiist it ah origine as 
an ex parte tribunal, constituted not to 
enquire into the merits of the case iin- 
l)artially, but to get rid by a side wind 
of a case established in open court. 
To the report of the Commission thus 
suspiciously inaugurated, INIr Greg 
appcids as to the court of \dermer re~ 
sort, and insists that the facts collect- 
ed by it * * * form an official and 
authenticated mass of evidence to which 
dll must how;'' and this dictum, to ren- 
der it more absolute, is posted in 
italics. In this self-satisfied conclu- 
sion he fortifies himself by calling in 
aid certain extracts from an article on 
the factory question, in the London 
and Westminster' Review I Of course 
the Bury manufacturer is innocently 
unconscious of the current rumour 
that the article in question, so laudably 
encomiastic of the Report and the 
Commission, was the fruit of the learn- 
ed leisure of one of the members of 
the identical commission ! ! We doubt 
whether advocacy from such a quar- 
ter, and in such taste, will pass for 
authority any where out of the nar- 
row circle in which the work is ever 
heard of; w© more than doubt vhe-< 


ther nine-tenths of tho masters them- 
selves may not be visited with con- 
scientious qualms about the righteous- 
ness of their cause, when they shall 
learn that its leading champions are to 
be sought in the clique of Unitarians, 
Infidels, and Destructives, who are un- 
derstood to be the presiding genii over 
tho publication, cited as Sir Oracle. We 
entirely demur to the competency of the 
tribunal — we repudiate the summary] u- 
risdiction of Mr Greg and«the golden 
calf he has set up for worship. We as- 
sert, and could -fill this whole number 
with damning proof of the fact, that 
the report of the Commission is not 
an authenticated mass of evidence to 
which all must bow,” but that, on the 
reverse, it too often betrays the latent 
leaning in favour of one of the parties 
to a suit, not unaccountable in fee'd 
agents. Some of tho fee’d agents, the 
Commissioners, as at Leeds, refused 
binding themselves to record all 
the evidence tendered or given in 
favour of the factory children, thus 
reserving to themselves a discretion 
to omit and to garble it at pleasure. 

•These petty tyrants,” moreover, de- 
cided to sit with closed doors, and 
that publicity and daylight might not, 
by any possibility, dawn upon their 
acts, no party was permitted to attend 
for the purpose of taking notes of tho 
proceedings. As if this exposure of 
the rdft purport of their errand was 
not patent enough, these disinterested 
officials are next heard of feasting at 
the sumptuous board of the richest 
mill-owner of the district, having at the 
very moment depositions on oath in 
their pockets undenied, imdeniablc, 
of the common practice in the mill of 
which he was the proprietor of the 
most flagrant barbarities upon the 
helpless children in his employ — ^we 
feel bound, however, to express our 
conviction without his cognizance. 
And yet the report of these persons is 
to pass for an authenticated mass of 
evidence / When wc are told that the 
names and characters of the Com- 
missioners place them beyond suspi- 
cion,” we are justified in pleading 
non-content,” and in appealing from 
the sack to the sample. But did Mr 
Greg, or any body else, ever hear, or 
read, before the Gazette told the tale, 
aught of the names and characters ” 
of the majority of the tribe, migratory 
or stationary ? They were notorious- 
ly selected, as nearly as possible of 
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one polidcal complexion^ and as satu- 
rated with the dye of the same and- 
social tendencies. The milk of hu- 
man nature was fortunately not dried 
up or sqjored in all of them ; several 
honourable excepdons there were to 
whom thrilling contact with infant 
woes and human sufferings left no 
longing for the gastronomic dainties 
of the rich master's table. In them 
the generous sympathies of kind were 
aroused, and they did the duty least 
expected and most unwelcome — they 
boldly bore* testimony to the truth. 
It may be as well to enlighten Mr 
Greg, however, as to some of the 
names and characters he refers to 
so confidently as the del credere of the 
report. We can spare litde room, 
and will therefore take in the order 
in which they stand the Central or 
Stationary Board, consisting of three 
members. The first is Mr Thomas 
Tooke, a gentleman deeply imbued 
with the economical heresies of the 
day, well-read in the doctrine of re- 
dundant population, but, withal, a man 
of some science and ability. We next 
arrive at Mr Edwin Chadwick, Bari is* 
ter, late penny-a-liner! The life of 
this gentleman, a brief space excepted, 
was passed, and his education accom- 
plished, in the London police courts — 
in the Old Bailey, and other places of 
trial for criminals, and occasionally in 
assisting at hanging exhibi|[^ns, or 
the gallows, in the humble but useful 
capacity of a police reporter for the 
daily press of the metropolis. Paid 
for his services by the line, his utmost 
ingenuity was laudably taxed to the 
extent of his powers in spinning out a 
story, accumulating expletives, and 
amassing verbiage. The organ of 
destructiveness, in such a vocation, be- 
came somewhat largely distended, and 
naturally inclined him, so far as he 
could understand it, to the Benthamite 
philosophy, which teaches, that as for 
the reduction of surplus population, 
lianging and burking upon a large 
scale is impracticable, and therefore 
a means inadequate to the end, so 
the object can only be safely, si- 
lently, and more mercifully attained 
*by the more slow but wholesale pro- 
dess of workhouse incarceration, and 
‘ starvation diet for adults ; for those 
of tender years the strap, the billy- 
roller, and factory labour — for mercy, 
as the play-actors say, is a point to be 
made. Our Factory Commissioner 


was thus seasoned with a spice of the 
killing no murder ** philosophy, and. 
enriched his vocabulary with a few of its 
slang phrases, such as fund for sub- 
sistence to be reproduced” — that is, 
masses must die before their time to 
fatten the soil and reproduce ” for 
the survivors ; moral effects which 
I am deploring^' which is greatly like 
Jack Ketch deploring ” the exit of 
a wretch by whose dying he is living ; 

increased fund for the payment of 
wages by the diminution of rates;” 
that is, surplus labour pressing upon 
the market and upon the parish, wages 
can only be enhanced and rates dimi- 
nished by putting to rest with the 
spade the superabundant mouths ; 
“ the combination of workhouses, and 
substituting a rigid administration,” 
signifies merely a Central Board and 
well paid secretaryship. Thus finish- 
ed, he started as an economist, and 
became qualified for a Factory and 
Poor Law Commissioner. With sub- 
mission to Mr Greg, we must doubt 
whether the school in which this man 
was bred was favourable to the deve- 
lopement of sound moral feeling and 
humanity. Of human nature, he had 
been conversant only witli the black- 
est and most disgusting side. His 
calling had placed him in contact only, 
as it were, with murderers, felons, 
prostitutes, pickpockets, and pauper 
impostors — with executioners, turn- 
keys, thief-catchers, and police-officers 
— with crime, vice, depravity, misery, 
in their most h.ideous and demoraliz- 
ing phases. He w^ho touches pitch, 
we are told, shall not escape defile- 
ment. Can such pursuits fit best for 
the office of humanity, of charity, of 
equity ? Must they not inevitably 
tend to encourage and produce callo- 
sity of heart, and deaden the nobler 
impulses of nature ? Do they not lead 
to a base and degrading estimate of 
the human species — to confound vir- 
tue with vice — innocence with guilt — 
to range all mankind under one cate- 
gory of condemnation — to place them 
under one ban of social excommuni- 
cation? Such would be inferences, 
not overstrained or too far-fetched, 
from the premises specified. The 
central Commissioner may, we will 
not deny, have escaped intact from 
contagion ; he may be, and doubtless 
is, an exception from the rule ; but, 
we ask Mr Greg, is he of the class, 
or of the antecedents, or of the repute 
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from which a paternal government 
•would have chosen a guardian for 
helpless infancy, or for povcrtj^ ho- 
nest and not less helpless ? Of Dr 
Soiithwood Smith, the last of the trio 
of the Central Board, little is known, 
beyond the fact, that he also is a tho- 
rough-going Benthamite, ready and 
reckless in carrying out theories 
whoso substratum is pure and naked 
destructiveness. Such were the trio 
who mixed ni) the ingredients of the 
Factory Beport, and seasoned the 
contents of the cauldron to Whig pa- 
latec. In the description of the cen- 
tral vrorthy of the three we have been 
the more special, in order to display 
those peculiar qualifications for the 
pe) formance of all sorts of work, 
which, in the Poor- Law C^ommission, 
so fitly earned for him all flu* eulogis- 
tic notoriety which the flash and froth 
of Lord Brv)ughain's clo(>nence could 
bestow, and because also Mr Greg' has 
challenged to the invidious task, and 
left no option, by his ostentations 
parade .^f the names and characters”' 
constituting the Tiuiniiicachahle ^‘guar- 
rantee” of hi^ great authority. We 
■di ili here (juit the subject, and throw 
the lb])ort on which the last factory 
law was fonuJed overboard for ever, 
as no better tliau an imposture, dis- 
gr.weful to the])arties by \ J)om it was 
■(•erpefrated ; and this on their own 
showing. *• The Beport of the I'ac- 
tory ((’entral) ( *on)ioi>sioiiers” (writes 
iSir Stuart to them, one of the district 
( -omnii'^sioncrs himself, whose re]>ort 
was ciilirely 'uppressed), ^’is 110 mere 
the Beport of the twelve persons aj)- 
jiointed t(i sec things with their o^^Il 
eyes, and to report their obscrvatiinis 
on tliem, than of any twelve gcntle- 
mcn whom one may by cjianee meet 
in St Paul s Churchyard. It is the 
Beport of three gentlemen residing in 
London, who, for aught that ap]»ears 
in the Bci)ort, never visited a cotton 
factory nor a flax factory in tlicnr 
lives.” With the value of that body 
of evidence collected by the district 
Ca)nimissioners, and quoted by Mr 
Grog as “ unimpeachahli', and, we 
believe, iinimjxtncJicd,'' tlie three 
judges were so awfully impressed, 
that they cast it to the winds, or, to 


use their own more emphatic lan- 
guage, they state, that our opinions 
and recommendations #ro not founded 
on that evidence;” having, as a cli- 
max of shuffling chicanery, previously 
published in the Spectator newspaper, 
which, with other journals, they were 
in the habit of priming, anoutjmonsli/, 
but not unavowedly, that their « Be- 
port contained a clear and faithful 
analysis of the evidence, and a per- 
fectly intelligible statement of the 
opinions and recommendations of the 
Central Board, founded on that evi- 
d iicc." The central peiiny-aj^incr 
has not rubbed against and among 
thieves ami thieves" attorneys at the 
Old Bailey for nothing ; hut surely a 
res}jeettil)le man like Mr Greg should 
bo sui'v^ of his man before he voluii- 
U ers a certilicate of eliaracter.” * 
Wc need ofler no excuse for de- 
clining to rip up the question of the 
comparative health imd mortality of 
the fad 01 y and non-factory popula- 
tion. The coiiinion seiihc of the public 
has h)ng passed sentence, and it is 
equally bad taste and wrong judgment 
in Mr Greg to disturb the verdict, in 
'which, after all, the utmost industry 
can only encounter failure. Statisti- 
cal tables, constructed u])on j>artial or 
limited data, collected and ap])lied to 
confined districts, influenced by local 
and other circumstances, such as the 
greater or less influx or change of 
adults, can be no safe criterion for 
dc'cision. According to the animus 
of the cahadator, tliey may almost be 
made to assume any shape by agents 
a])i)oiulcd and j)ai(l for thc^ object. 
The late good and highly-gifted Sad- 
ler blev/ the bubble creations of the 
paid coinmis>ipncrs into airy nothing, 
and overv helmed the puny whipsters 
of ai ilhmeticians 'with well-merited 
ridicule, as ^Ic.^srs Drink water. Ba- 
ker, and Baines can tc'stify. Mr 
Greg', li!:o all one-sided observers, 
omits any i-eference to antagonist 
authorities, such as the tabular de- 
moiisf rations of ]Mr S.idlor, indisput- 
ably the most profound political eco- 
iK'inist, as well as t!ic most ready and 
practically scientific mathematicidii of 
his day, nor does he once allude to 
the late most able and complete pub- 


* 'i’he same petty larceny spirit of falsification, as if indeed in the same handwrit- 
ing, is seen in the Reports of the Poor-Law Commissioners ; witness the Pet worth 
and the Cholesbury cases. 
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lication and researches upon the ques- 
tion which hqp yet appeared, of Mr 
Charles Wing, surgeon to the Royal 
Metropolitan Hospital for Children, 
&c. a gentleman certainly of higher 
public repute than onc-half of the 
Factory Commissioners, and as de- 
servedly esteemed as the first in stand- 
ing amongst them. The balance of 
credit, conceding the quality of evi- 
dence to be equal, would doubtless in- 
cline with all unbiassed people in 
favour of the unpaid, viihoufjht advo- 
cates of the factory children and the 
f.ict(M*y operatives, over the paid, and 
with respect to certain of them, sub- 
orned opponents. We cheerfully ad- 
mit, however, to their honour, that 
several of the Factory Comraisbioners 
rose superior to the odious nature of 
the service upon which they were 
sent, and arbitrated well and wise- 
ly between the Ministry and the 
poor. 

The proofs most ineonteslible of 
the effects of the factory system ui)on 
health and longevity must be sought 
in the population tables of Mr Rick- 
man, whose results present the com- 
parison of totals instead of fractional 
parts, of counties iiibtead of towns and 
sections of districts. It is not denied, 
however the question of comparative 
licaltliiucss be di!;piit(’d, that tlie term 
of life is shoiienod by it, and that the 
spinner dies of premature decay. Xor 
is this iinhaj)py consequence 
to the factory system of this couiilr^ 
alone. Mulhausen reciprocates liio 
fatality of Manchester. Tlic re- 
searches of M. A. Penot, in 182S, 
establish the fiCt that the moan dura- 
tion of life at Mulhausen Avas oiie- 
fourtli less than in the »('st Cff France. 
Nor can this enormous dili'erence be 
attributed to the luiliealthiness of the 
climate, for the Jiir of that town, as 
that of Alsace in general, is represent- 
ed as clear, bracing, and generous, 
and it contains little more than 20,00t) 
inhabitants. The mean Icrni of life 
notwithstanding is stated at twenty- 
five years only, whilst for the rest of 
France it is about thirty-three. Mul- 
liausen, like ^laiichester, is a city of 
cotton factories and power-looms. 
This precocious mortality is more 
particularly observable in children be- 
low ten years of age. M. L. Lev- 
rault ascribes it to the Factory System 
still. He says, C'est encore mi re-- 
gime des fahriques qiCil faut TattrU 
hfter. Les femmes enreinfes enntinvent 


h $e rendre aux ateliers jusqu'au 
d&mier ou a V avanUderreier jour des 
couches; elhs y retournent le plutot 
pos&ihle, car ce rCest pas tout de don^ 
ner la vie a Venfant, ii faut vivre, et a 
Mulhouse Ton ne pent vivre im jour 
fjtTen travaillant tout le j(tur, Les 
inalades ont tort aux yeux de Vindus- 
trie, die nc donne ou plutot nc vend a 
vivre rpTatix hienj)ortaiis. 

Puis, a jieinc drtsses sur leurs debit es 
jamhes, ccs malheureux enfaiis ne soiif 
que trap souvenl entraincs par leurs 
parens ii 7'e/ipirer pres d'enx Tair 
walsain des ateUersS' The same 
writer observes, that one “ need not be 
astonished at the great number of 
ghasihf faces, pitiful, stunted, deform- 
ed beings {ctns vhetifs, rahouyris, de- 
f/ds'), are met wandering like 

spectres,’ ' IS.C. in the towui. How 
strikingly does the ])ictiire correspond 
wdth that drawn by Dr llawkiu>, one 
of the Factory C(»mmissioncrs ! 1 

believe that most Travellers are struck 
by the lowness of stature, the lean- 
ness, and the paleness, which pros cut 
•themsclvc? so commonly to the eye at 
Mj inchester, and, above all, among 
the ftietory classe •. 1 have never 

bren in any town in Givad Prltuin, 
nor in Eurojx', in y hich (k'generacy 
of form and colour fiom file national 
standard l*as be'’»> oovloiis.*’ Ti-o 
m{'r.dity of inanufictures U not worti' 
the paniv of dibeUbbioii. Wo eoTild 
easily bbov; Mr (^ieg‘ that it is pre^tty 
nearly o'* a p -»• In most countries, in 
i' ranee, SwitZvirl.Li'd, Germany, and 
Belgium, as in England. Tiie ease 
of the lising* manufacturing town of 
Lowell, ill Massachusetts, United 
States, is one apart. It is an exception 
arising out of a state of tilings of Iran- 
sitory duration not clitdcult to account 
for, which ser\cs only to continn the 
rule. Compar.ili\o returns of illegiti- 
macy is the mode least conclusive of 
the superiority c.f maiiiifiu taring over 
agiicultural habits, for physical causes 
may be ,'ulducedto reconcile the small- 
est pro])ortioii of births with the great- 
est possible existence of female depra- 
vity. The population (say 25,000) of 
Merthyr Tidvil, the capital of the great 
mining districts of South Wales, is 
equal to about one-eigbth that of 
Manchester and Salford. It is pro- 
bable (we have not the data at hand) 
that the bastardy ratio may be higher 
in the former than the latter place; 
but, from information and observation 
in both towns, we are sqtisfied thntthe 
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pro rata of prostitution, almost iudis- substratum than culled portions from 
criminate in Manchester, is perhaps so much of the repoj'ts of the Mas* 
not less than fifty to one over Merthyr, ter's Factory (Commission, as would 
On such points statistics, even if vice suffice to eke out a c,:ise. We are 
were officially recognised and register- willing to admit, ar. on former occa- 
ed, as in Paris, can teach us little, com- sions wo havt* admitlodj that although* 
pared with the every-day exercise of cotton factory labour is, from the na- 
thc organs of sight and hearing. Nor turo of the raw material, somewhat 
ought much stress to be laid on the more injurious to hcaltli than woollen 
less weighty pressure upon poor’s rates or flax spinning, yet tliero is no ques- 
and the workhouse. In concentra- tion thfit the infant cotton operatives 
ted communities, such as the manufiie- have been subjected to no such appal- 
turing', benefit societies can be arran- ing barbarities as were proved before 
ged, and do exist upon a large scale ; the committee of Mr Sadler, and not 
add the allowances and expenditure of le>s irrefutably before the master’s 
these to the poors’ tax of J^Ianchestcr, commission afterwards, to be of ver}' 
or any other considerable towni, and common occurrence in the woollen and 
the balance of saving and pauperism flax mills. These, in justice belt said, 
’v\ill diminisli, or nearly disa])pcai*. were not chargeable upon tlic masters, 
S!>uch mutual guarantee societies can but the overlookers or adult operatives, 
rarely be established in thinly pco- Tiie superiority of c< iton fictory rc- 
pled agriruliiiral districts, where there- guhiti“i:s, however, in every respect 
fV!rec\ery v\<ni must stand by his o^mi wa^ solely attributaijle to acts of Par- 
re^-oiirces. or apueal to toe coiifraon li* ment, liumanely, not less lli:ni jn- * 
stuck 01 the parisii. Vfith every ad- diciousl}' framed for tht'li yov’ mm cut, 
vant ’pc of oncciifratioTi, ('veii iiotliiug i.j the hemdils of vd'h-h, uiUil the act 
hut ilio Mgiier rate of manufaeturiug of If^dl, the infant (»i»en,(ivcs in wool 
wece^ otndu Mipuort benefit cluh^ ; the and llax weri' nut admitted to pj»rtici- 
h,*u(hloo!u wea\ers have been ))ato. Tlr.ving tl'ius disedjarged our 

: truck with ti'/' Saine paralysis of in- eouscieiiC(‘. j('t us ])roce(.d to a brief 
e.ip 'fity •' * that erd e;> their rustic -v ( f st“te ard prospects of 

brethren. ti\ le, wiili refenmee to the practica- 

Vfe liave, luovcver, been led j-sfray bilify cfa ’foil lloiiis’ bill for labour; 
from ourniiiiiilnteiitriiuelifartherthaxi, we teke the ( otton trade only as 
it will ha-'a' hcmi wa<i (.ontemplat- beinr by f r the mo'-t extensive of our 
od, by the unjust a-'peisimis {.iid nil- ni iimf.otuia s - 1 s v. ell iis the most sen- 
founded a'Jsuuqjtion'^ of i'dr (jreg. the shivc, Ifccau -o must de]>endent upon 
champion of his order, anti (;f tlie the accidents of foreign demand and 
mill-owners ; asjiersions iijion tiio sup- foreign competition, ceivd also because 
porters of tlie Ten Hour."’ hill, and v.eliavouo more tliaii a fragment of 
of the factory children, unjutt bo- space to dispoto of. 
cause undeserved, and bctre.ying a hi- The importance' of the subject with 
meutable hick of good feeling and which we hav'‘ to deal, in a nafional 
forbearjiice ; assumptions uiift)riiided, point of v^c^y, will be duly estimated 
bccau'^o reposing on no more solid by the following returns : — 

Total Exports of the l^rodnee and ^Manufactures (>f tlio Enitcd Kingdom. 

183o, Declared value, . . . . i!47,372,270 

1836, Do 40,706,937 

Of which the export in cotton inaimfiicture was 

183.5, £22,128,304 

1830, ...... 25,019,019 

So that something more than one-half more th.an one-half* of the raw cotton 
Iho foreign traffic in our indigenous import'd and worked up in this comi- 
productions is made up of cottons try is con.sumcd, not at home, but 
alone. Furthermore, it appears that abroad. Tims : — 


* Mr Grog says, “ three-fourths, or probably four-fiftbs in quantity ; perhaps two 
thirds to three-fourths in value, would be near the truth.” These calculations a])pear 
to be overcharged, if the official accounts and “ Bum’s Commercial Glance ” are to b© 
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Total weight of Cotton imported for consumption, that is working up. 


1836 , 

Of which exported in the shape of 
Manufactured or piece goods. 
Yam, 

Thread, 


Lbs. 

367,713,963 

111,644,210) 

83,195,702 V 198,860,910 
2,020,998 ) 


Left for home consumption only, . . 168,853,053 lbs. 

It is not necessary to encumber the account with the fractional items of 
waste, which would not affect the result cither way. 


Assuming, which would not, per- 
haps, be much wide of the truth, that 
the cottons consumed in Great Bri- 
tain were of equal value W’ith the real 
or declared value of those exported, 
it would seem that the annual move- 
ment of the trade reached to the enor- 
mous money quantity of fifty millions 
sterling I The last, and the one pre- 
ceding, having been years of extraor- 

Cottons exported. 

Consumed at home. 


dinary excitement, and an extrava- 
gant rise in prices, must be regarded 
as furnisliiiig rather an exaggerated 
view. Allowing, however, an abate- 
ment of one-fifth, or 20 per cent, on 
the amount, which will reduce tlie 
aijpreciation more nearly to that of 
ordinary times, the prodigious sum 
total must still excite astonishment. 

. . . ’ , 1 * 20 , 000,000 
20,000,0<)0 


Forming an extraordinary circulation of values annually 
ill this magnificent maiiiifactnro of . . £40,000,000 

The manufacture gives bread to operatives and families 
consisting of not fewer persons than . . 1,500,000 

Amongst whom are distributed in wages yearly not less 
than . . . £20,000,000 * 


• Now, it must be admitted that this 
is an interest of importance so vast, 
that, compared with it, all otller^, 
save agriculture, seem to fade into 
insignificance. It is one, therefore, 
which should awaken all our solici- 
tudes rather to surround it with every 
guarantee for its future progress, than 
to run the slightest risk of impairing 
its permanence by undue interference 
with those conditions of existence under 
which it has advanced to its pinnacle 
of present greatness. For it is not 
an industry of which, like iron, or 
coal, or hardw'are, or earthenware, 
or woollens, wc hold the keys in our 
own possession, but one artificially 
created, dependent, and therefore at 


the mercy of otlicr continents for the 
very first necessary of its being. Nor, 
prodigious as in it^ dilnoll^ions it ap- 
pears, and resembling more* the gi- 
gantic product (’f the energies^ of a 
world than of an islet, ia it a nibnopo- 
ly which wo can claim and control as 
our own. Its very grandeur will he 
the primary cause of its fall, when- 
ever the hour of its fall arrives. It 
provoked the wrath and the unprofit- 
able covetousness of -Napoleon, and 
gave birth to the continental s^^stern ; 
followed by the prohibitory tarifis of 
the Bourbons, by whicli alone the 
mighty rivalship of France was called 
into action. It awakened the cupi- 
dity, at the same time that it opened 


teusted. The ciuantities speak for themselves. Taking into account the more expen- 
sive quality of tlie goods fabricated and retained for homo consumi'tion, and coupling 
it with the fact of the vast proportion whicli yarn bears to the whole export, which may 
be considered an article in the first stage of manufacture only, and therefore of low 
comparative value, we are satisfied that the value of the home consumption of cotton 
equals, if it do not transcend that of the export trade. 

* See Blackwood for March, 1836, article “ Cotton JManufacture,*’ since which tlie 
quantities consumed and values circulated have increased probably as above noted. 
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to the people of Massachusetts and Then we also will bhild factories and 
America a way by which they might establish manufacturq^ ; this shall be 
mortally harm Great Britain, with our war against England.” So also 
which they were then at vrar, and judged Prussia, when we refused -to 
j)rolit themselves. The people of take her corn and timber, to abandon 
New England, says Mr Cheozlier, our own colonics, and ruin our agri- • 
after deep reflection, said to them- culturists, in order to enrich a land 
selves, “ the best war against the wdiicli made us no return ; and hence 
English is that which will attack their the German custom’s league. It may 
prosi>ority ; what is the principal be well cursorily to glance at the de- 
soiircc of the riches of Great liri- gree of progression of our competi- 

tain ? Her manufactures Among tors in tlic race. The raw cotton 

these which which are the most pro- wrought in the manufactures of 
ductive ? The manufacture of cottons. Prance amounted only in 

181*2 to . . . . (»,343,*230 Kilogrammes, 

or less than ..... 14,000,000 lbs. 

In 1833, it had risen to . . 35,609,819 Kils. 

1835, .... 38,759,810 

These are the (juantities, as stated in tlie Tableau General of commerce, 
the official record, and are the latest official rc turns published. Prom Mr 
Greg’s pamplilet, however, we learn that the consumption of 

1836 was ..... 353,005 bags. 

Against in 1835, ..... 308,736 

Tlie two corresponding years for Great Britain give, 

1836, , . ^ . . . 1,031,901 bags. 

]o35. ..... 037,616 

i'he iiicrea.^e therefore in Prance was more than ono-seventb, whilst that df 
Britain w«ts less tiuni one-ninth. The total export of manufactured piece- 
goods ffoin Prance was, 

! 833, to the amount of . . . 56,663,35 1 francs* 

It had risen in 1835 to . . . 61,608,731 

Xot having the Prcneli official reports before us for 1834, we shall pursue 
the comparison of the same two years for this country. Declared value of 
British cottons exported, 

1833, ..... c£ 18,486,401 

1835, ..... 22,128,304 

Prance, therefore, exported more, fore, it will be seen that the career of 
relatively, that is, nearly live millions this industry in Prance is more acce- 
additional against an advance here of lerated than here, which can be satis- 
loss than three and three quarter mil- factorily accounted for, only, w^e think, 
lions. The Prench exports meet ours by the daily greater ccjuality of skill, 
in the same markets, more especially combined with superior economy of 
Spain, Belgium, the United States, production. 

Sardinia, &c., about onc-seventh of the The manufactures of America ab- 
whole of her exports only being to her sorbed no more than 10,600 bales in 
own colonies. Upon the wdiole, there- 1810. In 

1830 they converted into cloth . . 126,51*2 bags. 

1832 ‘ . . . . . 173,800 

1834 ..... 197,000 

1836 ..... 237,000 

So that in seven years the consumption was not far away from being doubled. 
Within the same period the British speed was, 

1830, 

1836, 


605,250 bags. 
1,031;904 
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Increase at the rate of about 28 per cent only. The export of piece-goods 
reached, 

1831, to the value of . . . 1,1*26,313 dollars. 

1835, ..... 2,850,681 

That is, it had much more than doubled in five years. Two of the chief arti- 
cles were. 


1831, Printed and coloured piece-goods, 
White and grey ditto, 

1835, Printed, &c.. 

White, &c., . 

Our own movement was, 

1831, declared value of cotton exports, 
1835, .... 


96,931 dollars. 
947,932 
397,412 
2,355,202 


£17,257,204 

22,128,304 


Immense as this advance must be 
justly deemed, it is only one-fourth 
part of the speed at which our Trans- 
atlantic brethren have raced. They 
little comprehend the indomitable and 
untiring energies of the Yankee cha- 
racter, who shall opine that once em- 
barked in the contest they will ever 
be found lagging beliiiid. ]Mcn nho 
grudge the indispensable half-hour of 
mealtime as a deduction of so much per 
cent from the day’s profits, and wdio 
glory in calling and in tliinking them- 
selves the first nation in the world” 
— the State Empire” — will cease 
not, shrink not, from toil and trial 
until they have achieved, are first at, 
the goal. They have skill, ingenuity, 
the raw products, capital — English 
capital — all in their favour. Specula- 
tion is a necessity of their nature ; the 
reverses of to-day disturb not their 
imperturbable phlegm ; their cry to- 
morrow is still — Go a-head ! * And 
go a- head they will if the spirit of the 
mother-land be caught slumbering in 
fancied security. During all the late 


fury of land-jobbing schemes in the 
west, of building extravagances in the 
cast, of bancomania every where, 
which have involved all other, the 
commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of the Union in bankruptc}’^, the cot- 
ton manufacture alone remains un- 
scathed, luxuriating in profits, and 
tempting the cupidity of frc'^li adven- 
turers. Tlie late ruinous results of all 
other descriptions of enterprise will 
senvc to draw the attention and whet 
the appetite of the industrial commu- 
nity and of capitalists. The assurance 
of better wages wnll tempt labour from 
less beneficial employment in agricul- 
tural and other pursuits, in a countiy 
where families emigrate a thousand 
miles any way ■with less scruple than 
here a change of ten -would be resolved 
on. Iron and coal are abundant, aiul 
the progress of iniiiing has kept pace 
with that of the cotton manufacture. 
The latest return at hand of the iron 
production comes down unfortunately 
only to 1830.t There were in that 
year in action in the States say 


1830. Furnaces, ..... 202 

Tons of 28 cwts. 

Producing, converted into the shape of bar-iron, 96,621 

And of castings from the blast furnaces, . 28,273 

Importation of foreign iron, . . . 33,986 


* In the late session of the legislature of Massachusetts several hills w*erc passed in- 
corporating more companies, vrith large subscribed capitals, for establishing cotton- 
spinning and manufacturing concerns on the largest scale. 

■f -This article was suggested to us, whilst on a lour in the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire, in the middle of last month, by the perusal of Mr Greg’s pamphlet, ■which 
about that time made its a])pearancc, and by the great meeting on Hartshead Moor of 
the operatives, against the IVorkhouse system. We intended to have taken up the 
subject at a more distant day, and with that view had not been neglectful of observation 
and notes. The circumstances stated, decided us to execute our resolve off hand, and 
rather to I’isk being incomplete than out of season. Of course our means of reference 
were o/ten beyond reach, 
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Thus, the importation entered into vania, has opened new and inexhaus- 
• the consumption for rather more than tible sources of supply of a mineral 
one-fifth only. Besides the coal mines now made available ft)r all purposes, 
of Virginia, the discovery in 1814 of The quantities extracted and brought 
the mines of Anthracite, in Pennsyl- to market stand thus : — 


1820, . 

1825, . 

1830, . 

1835, . 

The whole product of France in 
1834 was but 2,500,000 tons ; and that 
of Belgium, the richest mineral country 
in Europe after Great Britain, no 
more than 3,200,000. 

Tlierc are no precise data for esti- 
mating the progress of the cotton ma- 
nufacture in Prussia and Germany, 
but we are already enabled to judge 
of the ellect of the German custom’s 
league upon our own industry. We 
intimated on a former occasion that 
the operation of that coT^federacy 
against us would not probably be felt 


Tons. 

. . . 305 

33,699 
. 173,734 

. 557,000 

m^erially during a season of high 
prices, or until the continental spinner- 
les could supply the increased and in- 
creasing demands of the weaver. For 
the tax being laid upon weight and in- 
variable, as prices rose or continued 
high its per centage pressure was less, 
as they diminished it gradually ad- 
vanced to a prohibition. Even upon 
high prices its influence has exceeded 
our anticipations. The following 
tabic, extracted from Burns’s Commer- 
cial Glance for this year, exhibits the 
march of the Prussian system. 


EXPORTS TO GERMANY AND THROUGH THE HANS TOWNS 
AND HOLLAND, INCLUSIVE. 


1 183;$. i 

i. _ _ ! 1 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

Dimities 

Calicos, printed 

Ihito, i)laiii . . 

Cambrics and Muslins . 
Ginghams and Checks • 
Nankeens 

Velveteens, Velvets, Cords, } 
and .leans . . ) 

Yards, 

107,484 

38,926,442 

20,954,809 

5,598,143 

354,830 

17,448,609 

6,022,280 

42,343 

31,194,439 

17,449,192 

5,129,242 

119,771 

243,116 

5,510,640 

^45,963 

34,766,587 

20,618,448 

3,223,106 

20,639 

2,022,951 

4,724,442 

26,419 

32,690,029 

21,685,113 

2,347,774 

152,944 

1,592,139 

3,553,744 

79,412,603 

59,688,743 ! 65,422,136 

' 62,048,062 


Showing a decrease in four years of 
more than seventeen millions of yards, 
or above one-fifth. The decrease 
W'ould doubtless bo in icality much 
more marked if it w'^ere possible to de- 
duct fi om the total amount the sepa- 
rate imports of Hanover, Brunswick, 
jMeckleiiburgh, Holstein, and Olden- 
burgh, which have not, we believe, 
joined the league, and whose united 
population amounts to about three 
millions. As it is, the trade is in 
course of rapid annihilation ; whilst 


judging from the multiplying demand 
for yarns from hence, over and above 
wdiat is furnished by the numerous fac- 
tories latterly constructed (and others 
more numerous in course of construc- 
tion) in Rlionaue Prussia, Saxony, Ba- 
den, and elsewhere, the condition of tho 
manufacturers of fabrics must be high- 
ly flourisliirig'. The despatch of cotton 
yarns to Prussia and Germany through 
the Hans Towns and Holland had 
ascended as folio w^s : — 


1833, ..... 34,871,589 lbs. 

1834 (adding more than 5,000,000 lbs. sent through 

Belgium that year, from some temporary cause), 38,000,000 
1835, ..... 43,912,058 

1836^ 45,928, IdS 

Thus, the excess of supply taken off many amounts to nearly one-third. 
within four years by looms in Ger- The Prussian Tariff is based upon the 
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fraudulent pretc&t of a ten per cent cloths. The difference may bo thus ^ 
ad valorem tax,^which, by some hocus explained : — The average price of cot- * 
pocus more fraudulent still, is juggled ton prints exported for the last year is 
to mean a poundage duty of Is. 6d. stated at 14s. per piece ; add agency 
per pound upon all foreign cotton charges and freight, and say ; — 

1 piece of print, length 28 yards, weight 4 lb., value . L.O 15 0 

10 per cent, ud valorem, would be . . .016 

Poundage at Is. 6d., on 4 lb., is . . . .060 

or 40 per cent, l^lairi white calicoes arc a case still stronger in point : — 


1 piece calico, length 24 yards, %^ei| 
10 jjer cent, ad valorem 
Poundage at Is. 6d. 

or 82} per cent. Dr INPCulloch, who 
appears to have been entrusted by the 
Prussian Government to make out a 
vindication for it, has imagined a case 
of line cotton t)rints at 2s. Gd. per 
yard, upon whicli lie operates accord- 
ingly, and brings out the ])oundage at 
no more than per cent. The an- 
swer is easy — there are not perhaps 
twenty thousand ])ounds worth of that 
costly article exported to Prnsrjia and 
Germany in any one year. The right 
way, after all, is to decide upon tlic 
point by the gross quantity, and not 
by isolated instanees. Take the whole 
exports, calculate the weight, and the 
value, according to ascertained rates — 
those of Sir liurri, for example — and 
the real result may be arrived at. 
This we have done heretofore* in 
ample detail, and need not r(']>cat it 
here. The result is, that the actual 
duty levied, or with whicli the com- 
modities are struck, by the poundage 
system, amoiiiited, on the whole actual 
export, to about 45 per cent. Pricc^ 
have already considerably receded be- 
low those of last year. Printing 


it 5 lb. 8 oz., value . L.O 10 0 

0 1 0 
0 8 2 

cloth which then sold currently at 10s. 
Gd. per piece, ranges now about 6s. 
(id. or 7s. only, so that the poundage 
duty will equal, if not exceed, the cost 
price. 

It w ill be perceived, therefore, that 
some of our former most extensive 
customers are not only rajiidly siip- 
])lyiiig their own eonsumplion, but 
jiartially meeting us in other markets. 
Assuming the lii>t cost (d* manufac- 
tnre to be e(|ualin Gcnnany, France,! 
the United States, and Groat Britain, 
it is clear that all the ditference of the 
tarilled amount, say thirty, fuity, or 
fifty jier cent of protecting duties, goes 
into the jiockets of our manufacturing 
rivals, creates the caiiital wanted, 
and is and will be laid out in mills 
and luacluner}^ But tlie first c(»'-t is 
not geiK'rall}' equal. The foliovy iiig 
shows at Olio view till' naan rate of 
wages in one of tln^ laro’c^t r^tiihlUh- 
iiieijf- of Miiihauscn or tliC rieiglibuur- 
liood. M. Ed. C'ollornb, by v\ hoin it 
has lately been published, does not 
name the firm, but ho answers for the 
exactitude of the figures. 


SxA'iisTies or a LAimit: Mantfactoky on tiiu Halt Ruin. 



Mc.i and 

Wotren 

Total 

Mean VV'a£»cs per clay and 


J’oys. 

and Gills 

Workpeople 


per head , 

Spinning, 

93 

327 

4-29 

1 franc 1 1 cents. 

Weaving, 

836 

930 

1766 

0 

94 

Printing, 

5G4 

99 

663 

1 

69 

Mechanics, IVlachiiie- } 

„ Men, &c. J 

262 

— 

262 

1 

07 


175.> 

135G 

3111 

1 franc 35 cents. 


The mean average per head of 1832 was 1 franc 16 cents only, so that wages had 
advanced. • 


* See Blackwood, January, 1836. 

t The Tariff of France, honest towards us, if not neighbourly, is— prohibition. 
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• The mean wages, I franc 35 cents, arc equal to 13Jd. per day per head, or 
per w'cek, Gs. Od. The wages of spinners at Lille, where thelSiier yams are 
spun, are 3 francs per day, or 15s. per week. At Mulhaiisen, 2 francs 34 
cents, or nearly l^s. per week. The scale of wages for the following places 
we take from Mr Greg and the lleport of the Commissioners. 

Ill the Tyrol (Germany), the spinner earns 9s. weekly. 


Vienna, . . . . 12s. 

lladen, adults, . . .8s. 4d. 

llonn (Prussia), . . .5s. Gd. 

Switzerland, . . . . 10s. 


The last is, we think, understated. M. A. Kcrchlin, the very intelligent 
i'Vench manufacturer, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, rated them 
rather higher, if our memory do not deceive us, for we have not the autho- 
rity at hand. But to understand these rates, quantities produced and qualities 
are necessary. 

The operatives at Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts, %re paid pro- 
bably higher than in any part of the United States. The following, accord- 
ing to an authentic source, are the mean rates : — 

Ol'l'IlATIVL'S. 

Preparations, carding, &c. . 12s. lid. per W’cek. 

S]nnning, . . . 13s. 4d. 

VVeaving, . . . 13s. lid. 

Dressing, kc. . . 15s. 7d. 

These were tlie rales paid in May, week, so that in America the differ- 
1834, as fi.niished by the Mcrrinidck ence so far is in our favour. But 
Uorporalioii Manufacturing Company otlicr advantages, even taking thedis- 
i M. Chevalier, ’iv ho is certainly an advantages of a higher rate of interest 
uuex( v-j'tioiuible authority. We have and greater cost of machinery into 
always been inclined to distrust the account, help to kick tlic beam against 
(‘vidcii^e of ^Ir James Kempsou, the us. For instance, the sujierior elicap- 
Anierieau cotton inaimf a turer, as iiess of water-power, which is an im- 
takeii belbrc the Com in on. -s’ Commit- mensc saving, and the economy of the 
tee on Manufactures. He proved too raw material, nearly at their door, un- 
much.* taxed. Tlic average wages of two 

Tlie average rate of Factory earn- principal classes in Manchester and 
iugs in England for all classes of ope- the neighbourhood arc stated in the 
ratives are estimated at 10s. Gd. per Factory lleport thus: — 

Spinners, ..... 25s. per week. 

Power-loom weavers, male and female adults, male 

and female non -adults, but chiefly females, 10s. lOd. 

The line spinners of course earn considerably more in proportion to the 
higher numbers and the quality. The average wages in calico printing, men 
and boys included, have been calculated at 10s. per week. 

Tlic daily duration of labour appears to be — 


In France, 

, 

J3 hour 

111 the Tyro], rather more than 

12 

In A'icima, more than 

, 


111 Switzerland, 

, 

13 

In the United States, 

, 

12 

111 England, 

, 

12 

For Children, . 

. 

8 


We shall frankly own that the and abroad, as here sketched, does not 
rapidly comparative view of the state salute us as over cheering. If to the 
of the cotton manufacture at home lower rate of wages, and many other 


* Witness his statement about rates of living. ** I have paid (in America) 8s. per 
week for board, lodgings, and washing, and lived as well as I could live in equal 
lodgings in a village in England for L.2 a-week.’’ The assertion is a gross absurdity. 
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essentials of superiority now existing 
against us abroad^ we add an addi- 
tional bonus ifi a ten-hours' bills by 
which the manufacturer will be ex- 
pected to pay the same amount of 
wages as now for the labour of twelve 
hours, our case will not be improved. 
Supposing that the demand remain 
steady it must add one-sixth to wages 
already double those of some, and one- 
third more than those of other neigh- 
bouring states. Moreover, to produce 
the same quantities the number of 
mills, print-works, &e. as well as of 
hands, must be increased by one-sixth. 
But mills cannot be created in one 
day, nor could such an augmentation 
be possible Mr years. On the Con- 
tinent they can build nearly as fast, 
and ill America equally so perhaps, as 
we can here. In the mean time higher 
prices would check consumption at 
home and abroad. But the additional 
number of mills would not bo built 
hero, because capital would seek 
the places wdiicli promised the most 
profitable returns. The rates of 
profit arc low here — they are exor- 
bitant elsewhere, through protect- 
ing tariffs and low wages. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. Capital is 
not so locomotive as in America ; 
but -when once the stream sets, and 
set it has, the tributary streamlets 
are inevitably attracted to the same 
course. We fear not Switzerland, 
nor Belgium, a mightier rival still, 
backed by the ponderous capitals of its 
manufacturers, merchants, and the so- 
cieie gcneralc. The incipient tornado 
does not take its rise in those quarters, 
but in France, Austria, the Germanic 
Customs Confederation, and the Uni- 
ted States. In these there are all the 
elements of manufacturing prosperity ; 
large populations, cheap living, low 
wages, immense internal consumption 
alone. We leave Russia out of the 
question at present, because, largely 
as she imports of our yarns, sixty mil- 
lions of people are not so soon supplied 
with fabrics at home. 

If there be progress here, the pro- 
gress elsew'here is still of a more for- 
midable character. It betokens the 
possession of capital, the certainty of 
its increase, the security of employing 
it, the immense returns for investing it. 
For the Continent of Europe this is 
a new feature, where, so long ravaged 
by wars, the people hoarded, and da- 
red not lay out their gains for acou< 


mulation. Every post now brings in- 
telligence of new and gigantic enter- • 
prises. From Baden we are informed 
that “ many manufactories, spinneries, 
&c., have been established in the vici 
nity of Carlsruhe, and the Brisgau * * * 
which may be attributed to the abun- 
dance of capital, the low rate of labour, 
andperliaps to the favourable climate.” 
Of manufacturing companies, and en- 
terprises established and projected, we 
have information that would fill more 
space than we have to spare. Not 
only is commercial attention directed 
to cotton manufactures, but to other 
speculations. Independent of the great 
railroad undertakings from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Cologne, and in divers 
parts of Austria, to facilitate, accele- 
rate, and cheapen the means of trans- 
port and outlet (without particular- 
izing the steam navigation from the 
Danube to the Black Sea), it will not 
be amiss to give .our readers an out- 
line of some of the vast enterprises in 
train of execution, and projected by 
Saxony alonb — comparatively a small 
state — to say nothing of Prussia Rhe- 
nane : — 

A Railroad from Dresden to Leij)- 
sic. All the shares taken and paid up. 

The Railroad of the Erzebirge. 
From the Elbe, traversing the Mol 
dau, through Chemnitz to Zwickau, 
with a tunnel of several hundred yards. 
Thirty thousand shares, of 100 rixdol- 
lars each, subscribed in a few days. 

Steam Navigation Company, from 
Dresden to Hamburg. Capital, One 
hundred and fifty million rixdol- 
lars. 

Coal Mining Company of Pottschap- 
pel. It is calculated that these mines 
cannot be exhausted for three centu- 
ries. Capital three hundred thousand 
rixdollars. 

Brewing Company at Dresden, to 
relieve Saxony from the importation 
of foreign beer. Capital, four hun- 
dred thousand rixdollars. 

Iron- Works and Machine-making 
Company of Uebingen, near Dresden. 
Capital, five hundred thousand rix- 
dollars. 

Machine-making Company. Capi- 
tal, one million rixdollars ; for the 
manufacture of cotton and wool-spin- 
ning, and weaving machinery. 

No more need be cited, we appre- 
hend, to show the extraordinary accu- 
mulation of capitals, and the boundless 
apirit of enterprise now pervading Ger- 
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many^ so lately and so long impove- 
rished and needy. These capitals have 
been accumulated chiefly by the gold- 
en 'profits accruing out of the cotton 
manufacture^ through the combined 
operation of high protecting tariffs, 
agairftt competition from abroad, and 
low wages with cheap rates of living 
at home. 

With all respect to Mr Greg, for 
of all respect as a worthy master and 
friend of his operative labourers, he is 
worthy, and with all deference to his 
superiority in practical Jtnowlcdge, 
and well- known intelligence besides, 
we have made use, in these pages, of 
no more of the information he has 
])ublislied, than what has been ac- 
knowledged — valuable as w'e confess 
that information appears to us. Un- 
known to him as we arc, he will, wo 
trust, consider it no mark of disrespect 
that w'c have preferred to rely upon 
our own resouiecs rather than be in- 
iluc-nced by his authority, weighty as 
that doubtless is. It has served to 
incline our minds very seriously to 
the consideration of the subject in 
luind. Last year only w’c g'ave a 
guaj ded adliesion to the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, influenced by the sanguine ex- 
pectations of various practical men of 
w ell -known humanity, and tenderness 
for the operative classes, that the state 
of trade and of profits could well sup- 
port the sacrifice, as then doubtless 
they could. We are entirely satisfied 
now of the reverse. The evil that 
hereafter w'^c have to t^ray against is, 
the rcilnction of wages, without any 
reduction of time- working. We en- 

> tertain little doubt that before the 
end of tills year 100,000 operatives 
will be out of employ within a radius 
of 20 miles round Manchester inclusive. 
Tlie question is not, therefore, cannot 
be, working shorter time for the same 
wages, but retaining the same wages 
for the same quantity of work and of 
hours. In a manufacture depending 
so largely, one-half, upon export, and 
qne-half the annual value of which is 
paid in wages alone among the work- 
ers, those wages hereafter may chance 
to become the sole barometer for de- 
termining its high or low condition. 
Our skill and ingenuity may discover 
new and improve old processes for 


• We first heard this plan suggested by 
gent master spinner of Manchester. 
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economizing labour, bmt we no longer 
enjoy a monopoly of skill and ingenu- 
ity. Step by step other nations ac- 
company us in our progress. At the 
last year’s public exhibition of pro- 
ducts and manufactures at Mulhaiisen, 
not to speak of splendid machines, 
embracing all the most recent improve- 
ments for spinning yarns, making pa- 
l)er, grinding corn, &c. &c. which were 
shown, the display of samples of 
fine yarns, and embroidered and print- 
ed muslins, is said to have been extra- 
ordinary for execution and splendid 
for taste. Samples of the highest range 
of numbers of tine yarns, up to No. 300 
k'rcneh count (340 or 3^ British, we 
believe), were to be sceri®Qm the spin- 
iierics of Mulhauseii, Tliann, Gueb- 
willcr, Cernay, and Kaizerherg. The 
No. 300 of M. A. Herzog, of Logel- 
bach, was said to be a specimen of 
most perfect fabrication. It is assert- 
ed, and believed among our neigh- 
bours of those parts, that although 
they cannot yet produce sufficient of 
these fine yarns for the wants of the 
manufacturer, still that the qualities 
are superior to the corresponding 
counts produced here. The Austrian 
printed cottons, sent fo the same ex- 
position by M. Spserlin, of Vienna, are 
reported to rival those of Manchester, 
and to bo executed in the same sort of 
styles. 

The present Factory Act wo believe 
to be impracticable, and to liave been 
designedly so contrived by the Mini- 
stry, in order to render abortive the 
zeal of the friends of the factory child- 
ren, and disgust the operatives them- 
selves. The plan of eight hours’ la- 
bour, with relays, will end, can end, 
only in the adults being eventually 
condemned to sixteen hours daily toil, 
instead of twelve. Two alternatives 
alone seem to present themselves — 
either to prohibit the emjiloymeiit of 
children under twelve years of age al- 
together, and repeal the eiglit hours 
clause for all above it — that is, under 
thirteen — or to render the system of re- 
lays practicable and reconcilable with 
the twelve hours daily labour of the 
adult, enact a six hours bill for ch ildreii. * 
If practicable, the last plan ^ould, we 
think, be most advantageous, as well 
as satisfactory for all parties. But 


^Ir Robert Stuart, a respectable and intelli- 
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the obstacles appear to be almost in- 
superable.^ IiUtowns there would per- 
haps be little difficulty in procuring 
a supply of the requisite Humber 
of infant bands for the system of re- 
lays ; but ill country districts, and 
about isolated spinneries, it would 
scarcely be possible. One or the 
other proposition, however, must, wo 
think, be entertained, for, maugre the 
opinion of Mr Greg, the present ab- 
surd piece of Whig legislation cannot 
work without eventual detriment to 
the adult operative.* 

To conclude, for we have already 
trespassed l^mnd our limits, we take 
leave to adffliir strenuous recommen- 
dation of Mr Greg's advice to the 
master spinners, of the propriety of 
cuUivatiny a better under standiuy with 
their peoyle^ There has been too 
much of distance, of neglect, shall w e 
add of disdain almost, exhibited to- 
wards them. These are not times for 
the manifestation, for the perpetuation, 
of unfriendly dispositions, even in the 
worldly sense ; the Christian obliga- 
tion is imperative in all times and un- 
der all circumstances. Let the bonds of 
good understanding, of amity, of cou- 
tidence, be draw'ii closer, imd cultiva- 
ted more and more. The w^clfare of 
the ope^ative^ may bo promoted by a 
kindly interest and superintendence, 
as much as by the payment of weekly 
wages. Let the masters, imitating the 
meritorious examples of Messrs Ash- 
ton, Greg, and many other meritorious 
manufacturers, attend to the comforts 
and the education of the infant la- 
bourers, so that they may early be 


trained in the path of religion and mo^ 
rality as well as of industry. 

In the mean time, we counsel the 
Legislature to lose no time in repeal- 
ing and consigning to the tomb of 
eternal ignominy the execrable y^ork- 
house system,t forged for the oppres- 
sion of the working classes of Eng- 
land, and as if to chastise them for 
their protest against the crying abuses 
of the Factory System,^ and their in- 
vocation in behalf of the helpless pro- 
geny which seemed born only to in- 
herit and perpetuate bondage, disease, 
and misery. Until the advent of that 
day, which sooner or later will arrive, 
we trust that Mr Oastler, the devoted 
friend of the operative orders, will not 
relax in his determined but peaceful 
agitation, and that the Member for 
Berks, honourably — how^ can a man 
be more honourably — distinguished in 
his owui county as “ the jioor’s man 
magistrate," will not bo discouraged 
in the same noble cause, by the host 
of foes by whom he is iio>v thw^arted 
at every step, and maligned on every 
occasion. We exhort the property 
classes, more especially the middle 
orders, to advance boldly to the res- 
cue. No\v is the time to promote 
union, and cement harmony among 
and bctwx'oii all denominations of so- 
ciety ; strike dowm the monster Poor 
Law Abolition Act — it will be acccj)t- 
cd as a ])eacc oifering — tlie security of 
home and properly will be fortified — 
the flood of mutiny" wn*ll be dammed 
up and dried at its source — content- 
ment and concord w ill revisit the land. 
If not, worse may betide — wc are yet^ 
only in tlio beginning of the end. 


* ]Mr Greg unjustly charges the friends of the operatives wdth agitating for the pur- 
pose of undoing their own work. In the first place, the Factory Hill was not their 
work, but passed under protest from them. In the second, the mastci's, or INlr I*. 
Thomson, their representative, commenced the agitation by moving the rci»cal of the 
clause relating to the 13th year of age, before e’ en it had boon tried. 

•j- The old law was sufliciently stringent. The mere substitution of paid for gratuitous 
and interested overseers, to be appointed by the ]\Iagistratcs in Quarter Sessions, or by 
any other local independent authority, would have been efficient for the correction of 
all abuses. But there would have been no Whig jobs I 

t Before concluding, let us not omit the confession of our obligations for much 
ready information and easy reference to “ Wheeler’s History of Manchester ’’ — a work 
as full of facts almost as of words, and a complete compendium of every thing relating 
•to that important town and its various branches of industry unparalleled. 
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